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GflAFTBR  XXXrV.      THE  EXPEDITION. 

The  heat,  and  the  flies,  and  the  dost 
l^beeatne  worse  and  worse  as  the  sammer 
advanced ;  and  one  day,  wh^i  Gerald  was 
I  complaining  of  them  terribly,  Bob  Stir- 
ling ^ropowd  that  tbey  should  go  off  for  a 
'  fortnight's  expedition  into  the  coontry  to 
hant  spriugbol^  and  shoot  partridges  and 
wild  turkeys.  *<  And  Mrs.  Fane  w<mld  find 
some  sketdiM  about  the  river,"  he  added, 
for  he  was  a  little  of  an  artist  in  his  way, 
and  admired  some  drawings  that  Theo  had 
made  at  Wynberg,  and  on  the- journey  up, 
and  at  the  Fields. 

They  both  entered  into  his  plan  with 
great  spirit,  and  be^ui  asking  questions, 
and  talking  about  details,  which  were  all 
at  his  fingers'-ends ;  but  presently  he  hesi- 
tated a  little,  looking  doubtfully  at  Thea 

**  I'm  the  worst  feature,"  he  said ;  *^you 
won't  want  me-— or  would  it  be  better  if  I 
bvought  another  man  t  No,  I  don't  think 
it  would.  I  have  put  it  into  your  heads,  and 
now  I  shaU  leave  you  to  carry  it  out." 

'*  You  won't  do  anytiiing  so  unfiriendly," 
said  Gerald.  '<  We  were  saying  last  night 
that  you  were  as  good  as  one's  brother — so 
there,  Bobl  mdess  you  don't  want  to  come." 

*'  Of  course  I  want  to  come.  Does  he 
mean  it^  Mrs.  Fane  I " 

'<  You  knew  him  before  I  did,"  said  Thea 
<'I  mean  what  he  says— will  that  dot " 

Bob  smiled  chderfolly ;  he  was  quite  con- 
tented now,and  sat  theore  looking  gentle  and 
happy,  and  talking  about  die  expedition. 
Any  colbnial  TougbJies^  he'hid-was  put  6n 
'  to  suit  his  associates  avk^^ ;  be^toox  it  off 
(i»2th>is  hat  when  :hie  came  ioto  Theo's 
y  honse,  and  would  sit  for  .lioi&rs  at  a  time 
m  talking  to  her  about  his  mother  and  sisters. 


'*  Till  you  came,"  he  said  to  her  one  day, 
'*I  never  mentioned  their  names  to  any- 
body here — ^noteven  to  old  Mother  Jackson 
when  she  was  nursing  me  in  the  fever." 

The  lady  thus  siKMcen  of  was  rich  and 
influential,  and  full  of  busUing  kindness. 
She  was  an  object  of  reverence,  mixed 
with  a  little  fear,  to  almost  all  the  younger 
and  poorer  people  at  the  Fields.  Mrs. 
Lee  adored  her ;  her  curiosity  had  made 
Theo  treat  her  with  a  dignity  and  stiffness 
which  effectually  checked  her  for  the  time  ; 
but  Theo  reproached  heil^  a  little  for 
this,  when  she  heard  all  the  young  men 
talk  of  her  so  affectionately.  ''Old 
Mother  Jackson"  seemed  to  be  their 
resource  in  every  serious  troubla  There 
were  manv  'sitories  of  her  flenerosity  and 
her  active  beneveience ;  stilT  Theo  shrank 
from -her,  and  did  not  wonder,  soiosehow, 
that  Mr.  Stirling  should  have  kept  his  own 
people  sacred  from  the  prying  tongue  of 
Mrs.  Jackscm. 

The  idea  of  getting  away  for  a  time  into 
silence,  and  freedom,  and  the  open  air,  was 
periecUy  delightful  to  Gerald  and  Theo. 
All  the  arrangementawere  soon  made,  and 
one  glorious  night  tiiey  and  Bob  Sthiing 
started  away  from  the  camp  in  a  Kafir 
ox-waggon,  which  had  been  hired  in  the 
square,  having  come  in  a  day  or  two  before 
with  a  load  of  wood.  It  was  a  very  smart 
waggon,  painted  green,  with  red  wheels  and 
pole,  and  a  good,  strong  canvas  top.  The 
lon^  team  of  oxen  were  in  good  condition ; 
their  Kafir  driver  was  a  sturdy  feUow,  and 
Bob  Stiriing  had  known  him  befgre,  having 
hired  him  and  his  waggon  last  Ofaristmas 
for  a  huntinff  expedition  with  two  or  three 
of  his  friends.  It  is  the  habit  among 
Kimberley  people  to  go  off  in  waggons  in 
the  summer-time,  but  generally  just  after 
Christmas,  when  the  heat  is  greatest^  and 
they  have  a  right  to  a  holiday. 
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The  long,  pleasant  picnic  began  that 
night  by  passing  through  the  Kafir  locar 
tion  outside  the  camp,  where  fires  were 
burning,  and  Uack  fieures  dancing^  and 
singing  round  them.  The  three  friends 
were  riding,  for,  of  course,  they  took  their 
horses  with  them.  They  had  two  black 
boys  belonging  to  the  expedition,  to  look 
after  the  horses,  cook,  and  make  them- 
selves useful,  and  in  the  waggon  they  had 
provisions  enough  for  a  fortnight.  They 
rode  on  in  advance  of  the  waggon,  which 
came  winding  slowly  after  them  along  the 
dusty  road.  The  moon,  low  in  the  sky*, 
shone  softly  over  the  great  wide  veldt, 
which  was  covered  with  a  bush  like 
juniper;  there  was  a  dim  line  of  moun- 
tains far  away,  just  as  Grerald  and  Theo 
used  to  see  them  on  their  journey  up.  She 
looked  away  at  them  a  Uttle  sadly  now. 
Kimberley  was  soon  left  behind;  even 
Eafiir  huts  were  left  behind,  and  there  was 
a  great  stillness  round  them.  Once  or 
twice  they  passed  a  mud  farm  in  the 
veldt,  with  higher  bush  about  it,  and  some- 
times a  few  trees ;  sometimes  these  farms 
were  ruined  or  deserted.  Here  and  there 
a  slight  hill,  roundly  sweeping  up  from  the 
plain,  looked  away  to  the  other  greater 
lulls ;  here  and  there  they  scrambled  down 
into  a  sluit  and  up  again ;  but  these  were  the 
only  breaks  in  the  wild,  boundless  plain. 

There  was  not  much  likeness  in  this  to 
the  cart-travelling  of  a  few  weeks  before. 
Now  there  was  no  crowd,  no  hurry,  no 
early  horn  to  wake  the  weary  from  their 
sleep,  which  was  mudi  pleasanter  in  the 
waggon  than  in  a  horrid  litUe  room  of 
seme  wayside  farm  or  canteen.  Gerald 
thought  the  oxen  dreadfully  slow  as  they 
dawdled  along^  doing  under  twenty  miles 
a  day ;  but  Theo  was  not  at  all  impatient, 
even  of  the  meals  of  oxen  and  darJdes.  At 
every  outspan — and  they  wore  frequent — 
the  black  boys  searched  ^ut  leisurely  f<Hr 
fuel,  and  made  a  large  fire,  and  boiled  their 
kettle,  and  made  their  tea  — tea  which 
Theo  tried  once  to  drinkf  but  she  did  not 
repeat  the  experiment. 

They  were  .all  very  happy,  though 
Qerald  grumbled,  and  the  other  two 
laughed  at  him.  Bob  Stirling  was  enjoy- 
ing Umself  thoroughly,  constanUy  finding 
queer  subjects  for  Theo  to  draw,  which 
reminded,  them  oddly,  afterwards,  of 
varions  Uttle  adventures  on  that  journey. 
And  he  had  a  wonderful  way  of  taking 
himself  off  when  he  was  not  wanted,  of 
riding  off  alone  at  a  tearing  pace  for  long 
stretches  across  the  veldt,  when  the  sun 


was  too  hot  for  these  unseasoned  English 
people.  They  had  soon  found  out,  of 
course,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  nobody,  but  they  agreed  that  Bob 
was  the  best  companion  they  could  have 
had,  for  he  was  never  in  the  way. 

In  the  great  sunshine  of  noon,  Theo 
would  lie  half  asleep  in  the  back  of  the 
waggon,  and  gaze  dimly  through  her  eye- 
lasihes  at  the^endless,  burning  plain.  Here 
she  first  saw  a  mirage — ^ees,  the  hieh 
bush  about  a  farm,  tremblbg  on  the 
horizon;  the  narrow  bright  line  between 
showing  what  it  waa 

The  pleasantest  part  of  their'  time  was 
sj|ent  by  the  Vaal,  the  wide,  calm  river, 
with  its  red  banks,  and  fringe  of  soft 
mimosa-bushes.  Here  they  loitered  for 
several  days,  camping  out,  bathing,  sketch- 
ing. Early  in  the  mommg  they  would  go 
out  hunting  springbok,  little  graceful 
creatures,  with  curly  horns,  and  wild,  soft 
eyes.  Bob's  horse  would  not  stand  fire,  so 
he  jumped  off  to  have  a  shot  at  the  ffame, 
and  sprang  into  the  saddle  again  and  flew 
after  them  like  the  wind.  Sometimes  they 
went  out  for  long  rides  by  moonlight^  and 
once  or  twice  they  lost  their  way,  and  had 
a  very  long  round  before  they  reached 
their  camp  again. 

One  evening  they  paid  a  visit  to  a  Boer 
fieurm,  which  Bob  knew  already,  about  an 
hour's  ride  from  where  they  had  encamped 
themselves.  It  stood  out  in  the  plain,  with 
purple  hills  not  far  off,  beyond  the  stretch 
of  glowing  sand.  There  were  a  few  trees, 
and  some  bush,  and  some  Kafir  hut«| 
grouped  about  the  long,  low  buildings; 
they  were  whiter  with  dark  thatch,  and  the 
farm  animals  walked  in  and  out  as  they 

S leased  Here  they  rode  up  ju9t  at  sun- 
own,  the  hour  when  it  is  most  dangerous 
to  be  out^  and  were  received  kindly  and 
hospitably  by  the  good  Boer  £olk«  The 
master  of  the  farm  himself  was  away,  but 
his  wife,  and  a  row  of  sons  and  dai^ters, 
all  stood  with  outstretched  hands  to  greet 
the  strangers,  and  presently  made  them  sit 
down  to  a  supper  of  salt  nwtton.  Bob 
Stirling,  who  had  visited*  them  before, 
chattered  Dutch  to  themi  and  pfriuips  told 
them  a  few  romances  idH>ut  the  other 
guests  he  had  brought  thenii  for  after  a 
time  the  Boer  wife,  who  was  walking  about 
with  a  long  whip,  driving  out  the  piga  and 
turkeys,  turned  to  Theo,  and  said : 

"I  understand.  You  are  the  daughter 
of  the  Queen  of  England" 

Theo  laughed  and  shodc-  her  head,  but 
aU  the  sons  and  daughters  nodded,  and 
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stared  at  her  ia  stolid  solemnity ;  and  Bob 
nodded  to&,  langfiing;  and  Gerald  Fane 
looked  smilingly  at  his  wife,  who  was 
evidently  the  centre  of  immense  admiration. 
So  that  Theo's  dignity  was  established  ia 
these  good  Datch  minds,  and  they  all 
treated  her  and  Gerald  quite  like  a 
prinoe  and  princess,  standing  round  and 
watching  all  their  proceedings  with  grave 
eyes. 

They  had  intended  to  ride  back  to  their 
waffgon  in  the  moonlight,  bat  when  Bob 
and  Gerald  went  out  to  see  after  the 
horsesy  great  clouds  were  coming  up  in  the 
dark  s^,  and  by-and-by  a  tremendous 
thunderstorm  broke  over  the  veldt  The 
great  cracks  of  thunder  were  like  a  battle 
of  artillery  close  by ;  the  vivid  flashes  that 
flew  from  the  s^  ran  in  many  colours 
along  the  ground ;  and  then  the  rain  came 
down,  pelting,  dashing,  tearing  sheets  of 
rain.  The  horses  stood  trembling  and 
frightened  in  their  stable;  animals  and 
people  crowded  under  any  shelter  they 
could  find.  Gerald  came  back  to  Theo, 
where  she  sat  in  the  kitchen,  trying  to  talk 
to  the  brightest-looking  of  the  tall,  square 
daughters  of  the  house. 

<<  No  getting  back  to  our  camp  to-night, 
Stirling  says.  You  will  have  to  stay 
where  you  are." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  little  shiver. 
Even  her  love  of  adventure,  which  was 
very  real,  could  hardly  reconcile  her  to 
the  ways  and  the  odours  of  a  Boer  fi&rm. 
After  the  freedom  of  the  veldt,  with  its  roof 
of  stars,  or  the  familiar  shelter  of  their 
own  waggon,  she  could  not  bear  this  close 
room,  the  smell  from  its  mud  floor,  the 
hoayy  thickness  of  everything  in  it, 
beginning  with  its  inhabitants.  And  then 
the  good  Boer  wife,  whip  still  in  hand, 
came  back  from  the  outer  door,  where  she 
had  been  looking  at  the  storm,  and  holding 
a  short  conversation  with  Mr.  Stirling. 
As  she  came  she  stumbled  among  pigs, 
and  dogs,  and  poultry. 

'<Foot  sackl"  she  said.  ''Get  along 
with  you  1 "  and  she  shut  the  heavy  door, 
with  the  torrent  of  rain  pouring  outside, 
and  aU  her  creatures  within,  and  came  to 
Theo,  and  taking  her  kindly  by  the  hand, 
led  her  into  the  guest-diamber  at  the  end 
of  the  living-room,  which  was  very  dark 
and  very  grimy,  and  had  a  mud  floor  like 
the  rest,  with  an  ancient  smell  hanging 
about  it,  suggesting  the  heavy  snoring 
dambers  of  the  present  Boer,  his  father, 
and  his  grandfather. 

Gtorald  had  followed  them  to  the  door, 


and  as  soon  as  their  hostess  had  retreated, 
Theo  turned  to  him  in  consternation. 

"Mv  dear  Gerald,  I  shall  be  stifled. 
You  don't  imagine  that  I  am  going  to 
sleep  here  t " 

'^I  suppose  you  must;  there  is  no  help 
for  it,"  said  Gerald. 

'<  Bat  the  heat,  the  stuffiness  I  No,  X 
won't  What  would  you  and  Mr.  Stirling 
do  if  you  were  alone ! " 

*'We  shouldn't  stay,  of  course,"  said 
Gerald.  ''  But  Bob  says  it  might  not  be 
safe  for  you  to  ride  back  now.  It  is  so  damp, 
you  might  get  a  chill,  and  get  fever. 
So  I  think  you  must  content  yourself  here 
for  the  night  It  was  a  lucky  thing  that 
storm  did  not  catch  us  in  the  open  veldt" 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  mean  what  I  say,"  said 
Theo  calmly.  "I  am  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  fever,  or  anything  else,  and  I  like 
these  nights  away  from  Kimberley,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  waste  one  of  them  here. 
Now  I  believe  the  rain  has  stopped,  and 
the  moon  is  beginning  to  shine.  Go  and 
tell  Mr.  Stirling  that  1  want  the  horses  to 
be  saddled  at  once.  Oh  no;  indeed  I  am  not 
going  to  stay  here.  Now,  for  once,  Gerald, 
you  must  let  me  have  my  own  wav." 

'<Is  that  fuoy thing  newt"  said  Gerald, 
laughing.  ''  Well,  look  here,  these  people 
will  think  you  a  capricious  sort  of  princess ; 
and  I  hope  they  won't  be  ofi^ended,  but  Bob 
must  manaee  that    I'll  go  and  tcdl  him." 

Half  an  nour  later,  aa  they  rode  away 
through  the  warm,  wet  air,  over  the  wide, 
Bpiooniighted  plain,  all  a  pale,  steaming  mist 
uter  the  rain,  Theo  laughed  very  gaily  and 
triumphantly  over  her  escape  from  that 
"  gast-kammw." 

Gerald  agreed  that  it  was  almost  nastier 
than  anything  they  had  ;met  in  Africa; 
only  Bob  was  a  little  g(ave,  and  pressed 
the  horses  on. 

"  Nothing  hurts  me,  you  know,"  he  said: 
**Vm  not  afraid  for  myself,  and  Gerald 
seems  pretty  tough ;  but  this  atmosphere  is 
awfully  unwholesome  for  you,  Mjrs.  Fane.'" 

Bob  had  spoken  a  good  deal  more 
strongly  before  they  left  the  farm,  and 
had  rooked  at  Gerald  with  surprise,  mixed 
with  a  touch  of  pity ;  perhaps  he  thought 
that  when  he  was  married,  his  wife  should 
run  no  foolish  risks  to  please  herself  His 
advice  was  wasted,  but  not  forgotten.  It 
was  connected  in  Theo'e  nund,  sadlv 
enough,  with  her  last  day  of  real  health 
and  happiness  in  Africa— that  day  when  ^e 
ride  to  the  Boer  farm  had  seemed  such  a 
pleasant  variety. 

Two  or  three  nkht»  later,  the  waggon 
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rambled  back  won  into  the  town,  past  the 
Kafir  firesoatade, where  the  rhythinic  dance 
was  going  on  as  iJE  it  had  never  ceased,  gay, 
yet  melitticholy,  to  a  dreamy  song,  wiUi 
clappingof  huiiB  and  graceful  moving  in 
time.  The  oxen  made  their  way  along  the 
dasty,  uneven  street,  and  Gerald  lifted  his 
wife  out  of  the  waggon  and  carried  her  into 
the  house.  She  was  burning  with  fever 
now,  and  talking  rather  excitedly;  most 
of.  the  day  she  had  been  shivering  under 
that  tropical  sun.  Combe  met  them  at 
the  door;  she  was  as  white  as  a  sheets 
and  seemed  hardly  able  to  drag  herself 
along. 

"Why,  you  are  ill  too  1"  Mr.  Stirling 
said  to  her  in  a  low  voice ;  for  Gerald  could 
see  nothtne  but  Theo. 

'^  A  touch  of  fever,  sir,"  said  Combe ;  and 
then  she  looked  up  into  the  young  man's 
fiice  and  smiled  bravely.  "  I  shall  be  well 
now,"  she  said. 

''  You'ro  a  brick  1 "  said  Bob,  still  aside. 

Theo's  fever  lingered  on  for  many  days ; 
she  waa  so  weak  that  she  could  haitlly 
move^  and  through  the  long  days  and  hours 
she  would  lie  pazing  vacantly  out  at  the 
blue  gum-trees  m  the  compound,  with  Toby 
at  her  feet  She  never  knew  then  of 
Combe's  illness,  for  the  good  womian  kept 
her  word  and  got  weU^  though  she  was 
terribly  pulled  down;  but  when  Grerald 
was  out  of  the  house  she  never  left  Theo. 
Bob  Stirling  one  dav  brought  an  addition 
to  the  household  in  the  shape  of  a  tall  Zulu, 
called  Adam,  who  waa  to  act  as  cook  and 
housemaid,  and  deep  with  his  head  in  the 
kitchen-fire.  At  first.  Combe  regarded  him 
with  disgust  and  dre«d,  but  she  soon  found 
out  that  ne  was  a  faithful  dog,  with  many 
human  talents  added  to  his  dog  virtues ; 
so  Adam  established  himself. 

The  weeks  till  Christmas  passed  slowly 
awav.  Mrs.  Jackson^  Mrs.  Lee,  all  the 
kind  women  who  were  Theo's  neighbours, 
and  all  the  young  men  who  were  her  and 
Gerald's  friends,  came  constantly  to  see  her, 
or  to  ask  for  her,  or  to  bring  her  some 
offering  or  other.  Mrs.  Jackson's  jellies 
were  only  rivalled  by  her  next-door  neigh- 
bour's soup.  Theo  found  then  what  she 
mighthaveguessed  before — thatEimberley, 
wiSi  all  its  wildness,  and  rowdyism,  and 
vulgarity,  holds  some  of  the  kindest  hearts 
in  we  world.  She  had  hardly  ever  been 
ill  in  her  life,  and  did  not  understand  it^ 
but  she  bore  it  very  patiently;  her  eyes 
used  to  brighten,  and  her  cheeks  flush, 
when  she  heard  Gerald's  step  outside. 
On  ChristnuM  Day  he  carried  hw  into 


the  drawing-room,  to  the  funn^  old  sofa 
there.  She  lay  wearily  watching  the 
eddies  of  red  dust  that  whirled  about  the 
camp,  the  Coolie  women  in  their  white 
veils  going  to  church,  the  Malays  in  their 

r;eous  turbans — ^all  the  variea  figures  of 
stranffe  place  where  she  lived.  Gerald 
came  and  sat  down  beside  her,  and  she 
stroked  his  forehead  and  his  hair  with  a 
very  thin,  white  hand. 

''Well,"  she  said,  "how  is  your  claim 
getting  on  t    Have  you  had  good  luck  t " 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  alluded 
to  his  new  occupation.  Just  before  their 
expedition,  by  Bob  Stirling's  advice,  he 
had  bought  a  half  claim  from  a  man  who 
was  going  home  to  England.  All  the 
arrangements,  the  machinery,  the  setting 
his  Kikfirs  to  work,  the  sorting,  the  paying, 
had  been  horrible  bores  while  Theo  was 
so  ill,  but  Bob  had  helped  him  through 
everything.  However,  not  a  single  large 
stone  had  turned  up  yet  He  brought  out 
some  small  ones  to  amuse  her,  but  she 
just  |;lanced  at  them,  and  let  them  fall 
back  into  their  littie  box  again.  IJe  looked 
at  her,  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes 
in  spite  of  himself;  he  took  her  hand  and 
ldE»ed  it,  and  looked  at  it  curiously,  it  was 
so  thin. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  dear ;  you  must  for- 
give me;  it  was  all  my  own  doing,"  she  said. 
"Gran(fanamma  always  used  to  say  that  I 
should  bring  myself  to  a  bad  end  by 
obstinacy.  Do  you  know,  Gerald,  I  have 
had  such  odd  dreams  all  this  time. 
Grandmamma  has  been  with  me  a  great 
deal,  and  so  very  kind.  I  wonder  whether 
she  ever  thinks  of  me  f " 

<<0f  course  she  does,"  said  Gerald  half 
indignantiy. 

"Yes,  I  know  she  does.  Last  Christmas 
I  was  with  her  in  the  square,  and  certainly 
never  expected  that  you  would  have 
bro^ht  me  here,  you  cruel  boy!  And 
theCnristmas  before  was  rather  sad,  too— 
Uncle  Henry  so  ill  He  has  been  very 
dear  in  my  dreams  lately,  and  he  and 
grandmamma  did  not  seem  to  hate  each 
other  so  very  much,  after  all  And  Nell 
and  Hujrii " 

She  uiut  her  eyes  for  a  minute,  and 
Gterald  was  half  frightened,  but  she  soon 
looked  up  again,  speaking  very  gentiy : 

"  Win  you  do  something  to  please  me, 
as  it  is  Christmas  Day)" 

''Anytiiing  in  tiie  world." 

<'Go  and  dine  with  Mr.  Stirling  and  the 
others,  then.  You  didn't  know,  but  I  heard 
him  talking  about  it  last  nijcht   Combe  and 
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Tobjwill  take  care  of  me.  I  want  yon  to 
go,  dear." 

*<I  would  much  rather  stay  with  you," 
iaidOerald. 

*^  I  want  yon  to  go,^  she  repeated*  *'And 
it  is  not  good  for  me  to  haye  yon  here 
dways;  yon  make  me  a  little  feverish, 
Combe  says;  it  is  ridienlons,  but  I  believe 
she  is  right  And  it  wiU  be  so  nice  to 
watch  for  yon  ooming  home  again." 

That  was  mdeed  a  strange  Ohristmaa 
-Day;  but  Theo  was  not  so  alone  as  she 
felt;  the  spirits  of  her  friends  who  loved 
her  were  not  very  far  off  The  mail,  a 
few  days  before,  had  brought  her  a  long 
letter  firom  Nell,  and  she  had  cried  so 
sadly  over  it  thi^  Oombe,  coming  in,  had 
taken  it  away  in  a  raga 
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As  we  push  out  from  the  landing-place 
at  Waigraye,  we  find  that  the  wi^  has 
risen,  and  is  bbwing  gustfly  alonff  ike 
river,  raising  mimic  waves  that  curl  and 
br«^  into  white  foaming  crests  after  the 
bdiion,  on  a  small  .scale,  of  the  great 
waves  of  ocean ;  the  sky,  too,  is  overcast, 
and  great  moist-looking  clouds  are  racing 
overhead.  Still,  the  sun  shines  at  intervals, 
and  the  wind  is  in  our  fisvour,  for  by  ihe 
compass  we  are  steering  almost  due  north, 
the  river  making  a  wide  bend  to  get  round 
the  stiff  chalk  buttress  which  stretches 
across  firom  Wargrave  to  Maidenhead, 
whose  steep  white  escarpment  we  shall 
presently  see  deaming  among  the  wooded 
heights  of  Pa»  Place.  And  so,  with  occa- 
sional driving  showers,  we  sail  before  the 
wind  tiU  we  reach  Marsh  Lock,  a  labyrinth 
of  ancient  piles  and  weirs  that  suggests  a 
monstrous  trap  set  by  some  ogre  for  insig- 
nificant human  creatures  and  their  miser- 
able boats.  And  with  the  favouring  gale 
we  are  soon  in  si^ht  of  the  handsome 
arches  of  Henley  Bridge.  How  quiet  looks 
the  old-bshionea  red  town  after  the  fitful 
fever  of  the  regatta  week  1  A  few  empty 
house-boats  moored  to  the  Oxfordshire 
side  of  the  river  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
great  aquatic  street  that  eclipsed  aU  the 
water  thoroughfares  in  the  world  in  its 
crowds  of  pleasure-boats.  Just  now  we 
have  the  river  to  ourselves,  and  the  tow- 
path  is  deserted  where  crowds  were  swarm- 
mg  the  other  day ;  while  those  trim  lawns 
that  were  pied  with  pretty  girk  as  thickly 
as  with  daisies  are  now  deserted.  Even 
the  wooden   temple   on  Begatta  Island 


seems  in  process  of  being  pulled  to  pieces, 
as  if  to  be  put  away  till  next  regatta. 
But  we  don  t  much  like  that  long  reach 
from  Henley;  if  it  is  not  straight  enough 
for  a  racecourse,  it  is  too  stra%ht  for 
ordinaiy  boatine. 

Half-way  up  Uie  reach  we  are  reminded 
by  the  sight  of  Fawley  Court  in  its  digni- 
fied seclusion,  that  we  have  taken  leave  of 
Oxfordshire,  along  whose  borders  we  have 
been  coasting  all  this  lima  For  all  the 
way  from  Lechlade  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
has  been  land  of  Oxfoid  cotlnty,  and  now 
that  we  have  Buckingham  instead,  there  is 
a  reminder  in  the  met  that  we  are  now 
among  the  home  counties,  and  that  our 
voyage  musi  soon  come  to  an  end.  It  is 
an  end  that  I  should  like  to  defer  as  long 
as  possible,  and  I  fancy  Glaudia  shares  my 
feelings  on  the  point.  Still,  we  have  some 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  river  yet  before  us, 
and  who  knows  what  may  happen  before 
we  finally  part  company  t 

From  this  point  of  view  the  weather 
assumes  an  overwhelming  importance,  and 
now  as  the  wOlows  whiten  with  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind,  and  a  whirling  ^  shower 
dashes  over  the  water,'  obscuring  the 
lands^pe  round,  and  driving  us  to  water- 
proofs and  wraps,  we  feel  a  sharp  presenti- 
ment that  the  sunmier  has  broxen  up  for 
good  and  all,  and  that  a  chOly  long-con- 
tinued downpour  will  put  a  sudden  end  to 
our  boating. 

Just  now  a  jovous  party  passed  us  in  a 
huge  Noah's  ark  of  a  house-boat,  drawn 
by  a  rivertug  —  a  summer  excursion  of 
some  hundreds  of  people  from  Reading. 
Fiddles  and  harps  were  sounding  merrily, 
and  somethine  like  a  dance  was  going  on 
upon  the  thickly-crowded  deck.  But  the 
shower  has  damped  off  these  enjoyments ; 
fiddles  and  harps  give  up  with  a  dolorous 
whine,  and  the  festive  young  people  crowd 
under  shelter,  so  that  there  u  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  the  captain  of  the  craft  m  a 
waterproof  standing  gloomQy  by  the  tiller. 
And  tnus  as  we  enter  Hambleden  Lock  it 
seems  the  dampest,  dreariest  spot  that  can 
be  imagined ;  and  the  man  who  opens  the 
lock  can  give  us  no  comfort  in  the  way  of 
promised  shelter.  It  seemed  to  be  just 
the  worst  place  in  the  world  to  be  cadght 
in  bad  weather ;  half-way  between  Henley 
and  Medmenham,  with  not  a  house  of 
entertainment  on  the  banks  between.  Had 
we  known  of  t-he  place,  indeed,  we  might 
have  taken  shelter  at  that  snug  little  inn, 
The  Flower-pot,  which  is  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of   ap|m^  from  the  river;  but 
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nobody  told  us  that,  and  we  palled 
doggedly  on,  while  the  rain  came  down  in 
backetaAil,  and  we  erew  wetter  and  wetter 
every  minute.  And  as  the  water  accoma- 
lated  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  it  began  to 
slop  out  through  the  flooi^boaids,  and  this 
orerwhelnung  attack  both  from  above  and 
below  filled  poor  mademoiselle  with  despair. 

"Put  us  ashore  near  to  Bome  station,'' 
she  demanded. 

But  there  was  no  station  either  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  and,  indeed,  if  there 
had  been  we  should  .have  concealed  the 
fact,  for  we  had  still  faith,  Claudia  and  I, 
that  things  would  take  a  tura  for  the 
better.  As  it  was,  we  should  have  hailed 
even  a  bridge  with  thankfulness,  as  affording 
something  in  the  way  of  shelter,  while  we 
baled  out  the  boat,  But  there  was  not  even 
a  bridge  in  that  inhospitable  reach  of  water. 

And  then  suddenly  everything  changed 
for  the  better :  the  douds  broke  asunder, 
the  sun  came  out  warm  and  jovial,  the 
steaming  meadows  were  revealed,  the 
trees  ghttering  with  rainndrops,  harp  and 
fiddles  struck  up  an  enlivening  melody, 
and  silvery  swans  with  their  brown  cygnets 
came  forth  in  graceful  procession,  attracted 
by  the  music,  or  associating  harp  and 
fiddle  with  cake  and  biscuits,  and  yet  with 
an  air  of  disdainful  pride,  as  if  they  felt 
the^iselves  indeed  royal  birds  more  fitted 
to  follow  the  gilded  barges  of  royalty  and 
to  be  fed  by  the  dainty  &gers  of  maids  of 
honour. 

The  swans  indeed  were  a  novel  feature 
in  the  scene,  for  we  had  met  with  none 
above  Henley,  and  with  the  white  water- 
lilies  that  were  now  opening  out  their 
blossom,  seemed  to  give  a  speciu  brightness 
and  distinction  to  this  part  of  the  river,  a 
part  that  lA  not  wanting  in  placid  beauty 
of  its  own  when  seen  under  favourable 
circumstances,  and  culminating  in  the  green 
lawns  and  pleasant  slopes  of  Medmenham. 

At  Medmenham  we  landed  to  get  our 
boat  mopped  out,  and  to  look  at  the 
Abbey,  which  is  something  of  a  sham 
ruin,  and  yet  has  a  pleasing  effect,  in  its 
mixture  of  artificial  cloisters  and  solid,  real 
old  brick  chimney,  with  the  old-fashioned 
porch,  ^  over  which  is  the  well-known 
Babelaisian  motto  of  the  Abbey  of 
Thel^me  :  "  Fay  ce  que  voudras  1 " 

And  then  we  row  on  under  the  hills  that 
are  terraced  with  ancient  earthworks, 
which  bear  the  popular  name  of  Danefield, 
with  a  modem  mansion  occupying  the  site 
of  the  ancient  stronghold.  And  then  we 
lay  up  beneath  a  new  wooden  bridge  on 


the  right,  that  spans  the  navigable  stream, 
here  rather  insignificant,  the  greater  part  of 
the  river  eoing  down  the  big  weir  just 
above,  and  dividing  itself  among  islands 
and  eyots  till  it  joins  the  wozkine  stream, 
that  passes  quietly  through  the  lock,  like 
the  good  boy  that  gets  over  the  stile  while 
his  rollicking  companions  go  swarming 
over  hedges  and  ditches. 

There  is  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  anywhere 
about  to  take  charge  of  our  boat,  but  we 
have  confidence  in  theold-fashioned  honesty 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  making  fast  to 
the  bank,  we  leave  our  boat  and  its  belong- 
ings, and  walk  aeross  to  the  village  whiSi 
is  close  by — the  village  of  Hurley,  where  we 
e^cpect  to  meet  the  elders.  A  strange  old 
place  is  Hurley,  with  dd  walls  and  foonda- 
. tions  xnnning.in  all  directions.  This  strip 
of  fertile  meadowland,  indeed,  stretching 
between  the  river  and  the  chalk  hills  at 
the  back,  a  strip  not  much  more  than  half 
a  mile  wide,  and  barely  four  miles  in 
length,  to  where  it  is  cut  off  by  the  river 
bend  below  Great  Mariow,  is  the  ancient 
terra  sancta  of  the  Thames  Valley,  with 
the  priory  of  Our  Lady  here  at  Hurley,  and 
the  grand  Augustine  Abbey  of  Bisham 
lower  down  the  river.  And  this  little  strip 
of  land  still  abounds  in  ancient  houses  and 
historic  assoeiationB  which  the  passing 
centuries  have  hardly  disturbed.  And  at 
Hurley  we  have  a  pleasant  lii^e  viUaM 
planted  among  the  ruins  of  earlier  build- 
ings. The  church  is  the  old  priory  church, 
a  little  altered,  and  massive  remnants  of 
the  refectory  and  the  cloisters  are  still  in 
existenca  But  the  great  house  that  was 
the  seat  of  the  Lovelaces,  tiie  once  famous 
Lady  Place,  built  out  of  the  ruins  and 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  priory,  has  iJmost 
disappeared,  while  the  vaults  where  Uie 
Benedictines  stored  their  dead,  and  tibe 
Lovelaces  their  ale  and  canary,  are  stiU  in 
existence  beneath  the  grassy  bank  that 
conceals  them.  In  these  vaults,  according 
to  popular  tradition,  met  the  conspirators 
who  were  concerned  in  bringing  in  the  Pro- 
testant champion  and  ousting  the  Stuarts. 

From  the  primitive  appearance  of  the 
village  and  its  extreme  tranquillity,  we 
were  anticipating  the  simple  fare  of  a 
village  inn  of  the  present  day,  and  were 
surprised  to  be  welcomed  by  a  host  in  the 
regulation  apparel  of  a  man-cook,  who 
promised  and  performed  a  very  satisfitctory 
luncheon,  in  which  ducks  and  peas  played 
a  prominent  part  Evidently  Hurley  is 
not  quite  so  secluded  as  it  appears  from  the 
river,  but  enjoys  a  pretty  constant  stream 
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of  viaitoTB — ^fishermen  and  aiti«t«  rnosU^, 
who  haye  made  themselves  at  home  in  tms 
pleasant  resort  It  is  a  place  one  vows  to 
visit  more  at  leii^h  at  some  fiitore  tima 
Such  voM  are  rarely  kept,  as  new  scenes 
dissipate  the  remembrance  of  the  old ;  bat 
the  memory  of  the  sunny  yiUaee,  with  its 
homes  of  cheerful  modem  me,  inter- 
mingled with  old  walls  and  roinons  foonda- 
tionsi  will  long  linger  upon  the  mind. 

We  pass  throng  Hurley  Lock,  where 
something'in  the  way  of  pablic  works  are 
going  on,  as  if  the  conservators  of  the 
rivisr  had  awoke,  like  lUp  Van  Winkle, 
from  their  lengthy  slombers,  and  res^ved 
to  make  a  big  hole  soniewhere ;  and  then 
along  a  broad,  pleasant,  sunshiny  reach  to 
Temple  Lock  on  the  other  side,  a  pleasant, 
diady  lock,  among  beech-trees,  barely  haU 
a  mile  from  Hurley.  And  now  we  are 
in  one  of  the  nicebt  nooks  of  the  river, 
full  of  the  pleasant  quietude  and  goodly 
savour  of  ancient  days.  Here  Queen  Bess 
might  pace  the  sequestered  walks,  and  find 
litUe  change  £rom  when  in  her  early  youth 
she  lived  here  with  the  Hobya  A  fine  old 
type  of  the  Tudor  fannhouse  is  Bisham 
Grange,  with  its  mullioned  windows  and 
their  characteristic  hood  mouldings ;  while 
a  littk  lower  down,  in  full  view  from  the 
boat,  is  Bisham  Abbey  itself,  the  most 
interesting  and  unique  of  all  the  old 
mansions  on  the  river. 

There  is  nothing  to;  equal  Bisham  in  all 
these  parts,  nothing  for  antiquity  or 
originality  to  compare  with  it,  with  its 
grey,  quaint  frontage  and  deep,  cool  shades, 
a  veritable  mansion  of  the  Tudor  period, 
with  all  the  picturesque  irregularity  of  the 
times.  Something  of  the  old  dwelling  of 
the  monks  still  remains  embedded  in  tike 
later  work.  The  hall,  with  its  handsome 
roof  of  carved  timber,  and  the  ancient 
porch,  recall  the  monks  of  old;  but* its 
chief  associations  are  of  the  family 
that  raised  this  stately  dwelling  upon 
the  bare  ruined  choirs.  Many  an  ancient 
tomb  was  levelled  and  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  the  new  habitation,  for  the  abbey 
had  been  a  favourite  burial-place  of  the 
great  Norman  nobles.^  Knights  Templars 
slept  about  the  altar  of  their  andent 
temple  with  their  successors,  a  long  line  of 
Augustine  priors,  and  with  them  mighty 
vranriors,  who  trusted  to  profit  by  the 
flavour  of  their  sanctity  in  the  last  awful 
day.  Here,  after  the  fatal  fight  of  Bamet, 
was  borne  the  disfigured  corpse  of  the 
great  Kingmaker.  Over  the  levelled  toijubs 
of  the  miRhty  dead  ths  Hobys  built  their 


pleasant  home;  and  here  came  the  Princess 
EhzabedL  under  tutelage  to  the  Lady  Hoby 
of  the  period ;  and  the  alleys  and  arbours 
of  the  ancient  pleasaunce  must  oftea  have 
echoed  to  the  laughter  of  Anne  Boleyn's 
daughter  and  her  attendant  maidensi  But 
popular  tradition  ooncerns  itself  chiefly 
with  a  certain  cruel  Lady  Hoby,  whoes 
figue,  it  is  said,  still  haunts  one  particular 
dLamber*-*a  figure  that  stalks  restlessly  to 
and  fro,  ever  washinff  her  hands  in  an 
impalpable  basin,  and  crying,  like  Lady 
Macbeth,  <<  There's  the  Smell  of  the  blood 
still  i  All  the  perfumes  olAralna  will  not 
sweeten  this  little  hand  1  **  For  the  blood 
upon  her  hand  is  that  of  her  hmocent  little 
boy,  whom  riie  beat  to  death— so  the  story 
goes«-because  he  blotted  his  copy-book 
There  is  something  characteristic  of  the 
times  in  this  ghastly  little  story— of  that 
stem  dis^Hne  of  youth  which  produeei 
brave  soldiers  and  keen  statesmen,  but 
crushed,  no  doubt,  many  of  a  less  resolute 
spirit.  The  copy -» book,  blotched  and' 
Unned  with  tears  as  weB  as  ink,  the  deli- 
cate frame  that  quivered  under  the'Stem 
maternal  blows,  the  warm  and  sensitive 
'  heart  that  ceased  to  beat  under  the  shame 
and  torture  of  it  all,  with  the  deathless 
remorse  that  followed — all  this  seems  too 
true  to  nature,  too  terrible,  and  yet  too 
trivial,  to  have  been  invented. 

A  little  lower  down  the  river  we  come 
to  Bisham  Church,  with  its  ancient  Nonnan 
tower,  the. most  river-side  of  all  churches, 
with  the  green  turf  of  its  graveyMd 
sloping  down  nearly  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  even  steps,  conveniently  placed  for 
landing,  that  seemed  to  invite  the  passing 
boat's  crew  to  land  and  pay  their  orisons. 
The  exterior  of  the  church,  indeed,  is 
modem,  but  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Hobys  have  been  preserved — a  range  of 
splendid  tombs  standing  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  churchy  among  which  is  pointed  out 
the  kneeling  figure  which  in  the  popular 
view  represents  the  crael  Lady  Hoby,  with 
a  small  figure  at  herieet,  reputed  to  be  the 
unfortunate  imp  who  spoilt  his  copy. 

The  next  turn  in  the  river  brings  us  in 
si^ht  of  Marlow  Bridge,  a  trim  suspension 
bndge,  that  harmonises  very  well  with  the 
neat  quiet  town.  Nothing  more  pleasant 
can  he  imagined  than  the  river  terrace 
above,  the  bridge,  with  its  neat  houses  and 
gay  flower-beds,  and  the  white  road  running 
between  green  lawns,  and  the  loungers  by, 
the  river,  of  the  boatine  and  fishing  order, 
and  the  gentle  stir  of  life  in  the  pucdung 
off  and  landing  from  boats  and  punts.    A* 
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capital  plaee  this  to  stay  for  a  week  or  a 
month,  for  the  fiahiiig  in  the  neighbonrhobd 
is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  walks  abont  the 
sonny  woods  androond  Bisham,^  with  the 
whole  of  the  tenm  sancta  within  exploring 
distance ;  bat  too  townified  as  a  stopping- 
place  for  a  night,  and  so  we  determine  to 
posh  on  to  OookhauL 

There  is  something  exciting  in  the  navi- 
gation jost  below  ICailow,  with  an  enormoos 
weir  to  coast  along  on  the  rig^t  hand,  and 
a  strongly  rushing  mill-stream  on  the  left, 
it  is  Scylla  and  (%arybdis  over  again,  and 
we  hang  on  to  the  posts  at  the  entrance  of 
the  narrow  channel  to  the  lock  with  con- 
siderable satisbetion,  when  we  have  effected 
the  passage.  Mademoiselle,  by  this  time, 
has  learnt  to  steer  pretty  well,  bat  in 
moments  of  difficalty  she  generally  palls 
the  wrong  string,  and  then  abases  as  for 
bringing  her  into  danger.  Under  these 
droamstances  it  is  dimcnlt  to  be  always 
rcttdy  with  the  retort  coorteoos,  and 
Chmdia  is  the  only  one  who  keeps  her 
temper,  as  she  laaghs  meirily  at  oar  alter- 
dition.  Bat  when  Glaadia  takes  the  lines 
ererytiiinggoeswelL  I  am  not  obliged  to 
be  craning  ronnd  eyery  moment  to  see 
that  we  are  keeping  oar  coarse.  And 
then  I  have  the  pleasnre  of  looking  at 
Glaadia  all  the  time,  which,  if  she  takes 
the  scalls  behind  me,  of  coarse  I  cannot 
da  Glaadia  has  proposed  that  she  and 
mademoiselle  shall  do  the  work  while  I 
sit  and  steer;  indeed,  in  this  amazonian 
FMhn,  it  is  rather  the  £uhion  for  the 
women  to  work,  while  the  men  idle  and 
smoka  Bat  mademoiselle  cannot  be  trained 
to  the  bnsiness.  She  barks  her  knnckles, 
and  drops  her  scalls  into  the  water,  and 
nearly  npsets  the  boat  in  trying  to  recover 
them :  and  so  we  are  obliged  to  give  np 
the  idea  of  making  her  work,  and  so  we 
revert  to  former  ways  of  progression. 

The  reach  of  river  below  Marlow,  when 
once  the  eyots  are  passed  and  the  wooded 
bank  stretches  before  as,  in  its  length 
and  straightness,  is  rather  monotonons 
for  those  in  the  parsoit  of  pleasara. 
We  envy  those  centre-boarders  that  are 
ronning  to  and  fro  in  a  series  of  sigsags, 
ap  or  down  the  river— for  oar  extempore 
I^-of-matton  sail  is  only  good  for  nmning 
Imore  the  wind.  Bnt  as  we  ronnd  the 
point,where  the  river  sweeps  roand  towards 
the  south,  we  cease  to  wish  for  a  sail,  as  we 
enconnter  quite  a  gale  blowing  np  the 
reacL  The  wind  is  mild  and  pleasant,  bat 
it  is  parioas  strong ;  and,  presentiv,  tired 
of  pnlunic  aicainst  i^  we  agree,  Glaadia  and 


I,  to  have  a  tarn  at  towing.  Mademoiselle 
is  quite  willing  to  be  towed;  she  fancies 
that  we  are  going  to  work  tandem-fashion, 
half^Hloaen  yams  apsrt;  but  we  find  it 
much  pleasanter  to  work  as  a  pair,  with  a 
paddle  as  extempore  mlinter-bar  in  front 
of  us.  Mademoiselle  sails  along  majestically 
alone,  like  Robinson  Grasoe  when  he  made 
the  tour  of  his  island. 

Across  our  paddle  we  talk — we  draught- 
animals — ^in  a  quiet,  confidential  strata 
Our  journey  is  nearly  at  an  end ;  spm  it 
out  as  wc  may,  it  can  hardly  last  beyond 
to-moRow,  and  Aen — how  and  when  shall 
we  meet  again  t  Glaadia  says  honestly  that 
she  does  not  know.  Her  father  has  talked, 
she  owns,  of  asking  me  toretamwiththem 
to  Ohariwood  Hall,  bat  her  mother  has,  so 
far,  sucoessfolly  vetoed  thii  plan.  Why 
thii  should  be  so  seemed  strange  enough ; 
it  is  not  from  any  dislike  on  her  mother^s 
part ;  bnt 

**  In  fiwtt  as  people  say,  your  mother  has 
other  views.  But,  Glaadia,  do  you  share 
those  views  t  Do  you  care  foryour  cousin 
Gharlwoodt'' 

''No,  indeed,''  replies  Glaudia  with  a 
curl  of  the  lip.  '*I  used  to  like  him  very 
well — indeed,  I  once  fuided  that.I  was  a 
little  bit  in  kve  with  him.  But  now  I 
knowthat  Inever  was,and  the  very  thought 
of  what  mamma  is  planning  inakes  me 
shudder." 

And  then  I  told  Glaudia  plainly  how  I 
loved  a  girl,  and  alwavs  carried  her  portrait 
next  my  heart  And  Glaadia  regarded  me 
for  a  moment  with  indignant,  reproachful 
eyes,  till  I  drew  her  own  photograph  from 
my  pocket  and  she  looked  at  it^  strangely 
moved  and  agitated. 

**  And  how  long  have  you  had  this  foolish 
photoeraph  t "  she  asked. 

And  I  told  her  how  I  had  stolen  it  from 
Gharlwood,  long  before  I  had  seen  her. 

''And  you  lutve  thought  about  me  ever 
since  1 "  asked  Glaudia  (dbylv.  "  Well,  do 
you  know,  I  had  a  kind  of  presentiment 
about  you.  I  heard  about  you  as  you 
travelled  down  to  Henley  with  Gharlwood, 
for  you  met  one  of  my  great  friends,  Glara 
Boothby— she  is  a  cousin  of  these  other 
Boothbys — and  firom  her  description,  I 
thought  you  were  nice." 

Glearly  it  was  kismet,  and  we  had. 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  to  the  decrees 
of  fate. 

A  slight  shock  at  this  moment  recalled 
us  to  the  scenes  of  every-day  Ufa 
Mademoiselle  had  managed  to  run  into  a 
boati  the  occupants  of  which  were  steering 
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across  the  stream.  Our  tow-rope  had 
caught  a  maa's  hat,  and  knocked  it  into  the 
water,  and  the  owner  of  the  hat  was  making 
load  complaints  of  oar  maladroitness. 

I  recogmsed  the  yoioe,  however,  at  once. 

"Why,  Chatlwood,"  I  cried,  "what 
brings  Yoa  here  t " 

Charlwood— for  he  it  was  in  tratb,  who^ 
inth  a  lady,  formed  the  boat's  crew-^had 
picked  ap  his  hat  by  this  time,  and  came 
hastily  ashore.  And  then  we  saw  that  his 
companion  was  Bebeccai 

"AndMissThomasl"  exclaimed  Clandia, 
colooring  a  Uttle  as  she  remembered  their 
former  antagonism. 

"  No,  not  Miss  Thomas,"  interposed 
Charlwood  gravely  —  "Mrs.  Charlwood 
P^ecrof t,  if  yoa  please.  We  were  married 
this  morning  at  a  dborch  in  the  Strand, 
and  now  we  are  eroifling  about  to  &id  the 
governor,  and  obtain  his  forgiveness,  and 
something  else  that  I  am  still  more  in  need 
of,"  added  Charley  in  a  tone  meant  only 
for  my  ear. 

Claadia  embraced  her  new  cousin  warmly. 
There  was  no  jealousy  left  in  her  mind 
now.  She  had  always  admired  Bebecca 
with  a  quite  honest  admiration  of  her 
decided  charms  and  accomplishments. 

"Gome,  get  into  the  boat,  you  young 
women,"  said  Charlwood,  "and  Arthur  and 
I  will  tow  you  down." 

And  so  the  young  girk  hooked  on  to 
mademoiselle,  much  to  her  amazement, 
and  we  started  off  to  Cookham  at  a  good 
pace. 

"Yes,  I  think  I've  done  the  right 
thing,"  said  Charlwood  confidentially,  as 
we  walked  along  the  towpath.  "  The  old 
cht^  wanted  to  make  tdl  sorts  of  con- 
ditions; but,  as  Bebecca  came  of  age 
yesterday,  we  got  a  special  license,  and 
cut  the  Qordian  knot — ^that  is,  we  tied  it ; 
anyhow,  if  the  metaphor  is  mixed,  you 
know  what  I  mean.  Luckily,  I  had  money 
enough  to  pay  for  the  special  licensei" 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  1 "  I 
asked  doubtfully,  for  the  prospects  of  the 
young  couple,  apart  from  Mr.  Thomas's 
liberality,  seemed  rather  doubtful 

"  WeU,  Bebecca  has  got  a  little  money 
of  her  own,  it  seems,  and  we  are  goiue  to 
emigrate— dieep-farming,  Australia,  and  so 
0D«  and  coming  home  in  a  dozen  years  to 
buy  all  you  home-sitting  fogies  up.  And 
we  shall  go  as  soon  as  we  can  touch  the 
money,  which  I  hope  to  goodness  won't  be 
long.  In  fact,  Bebecca  and  I  have  only  about 
a  sovereign  between  us;  and,  if  the  old  boy 
doesn't  relent,  we  shall  be  up  a  tree." 


"And  do  you  think  Mr.  Thomas  will 
let  ^ou  have  a  supply  of  money  without 
maUmg  his  conditions  t " 

"Well,  upon  my  word,"  replied  Charl- 
wood, "  that  consideration  is  making  me  a 
little  uneasy.  He  offered  me  a  couple  of 
hundred  the  other  day,  for  some  rever* 
sionary  rights  I  am  supposed  to  have  in 
Claudia's  fortune.  But  I  suspected  that 
he  meant  to  make  mischief,  and  I  refused 
to  do  it,  right  off;  by  the  way,  I  have  the 
deed  he  lud  got  all  ready  for  me  to  sign, 
in  my  pocket" 

"  And  now,  if  he  will  only  part  with  his 
coin  on  a  similar  oondition  t " 

Charlwood  whistled  doubtfully. 

"Well,  you  know  the  proverb  1"  he 
said  at  last 

I  did  not  know  exactly  the  proverb  he 
meant,  but  concluded  that  it  was  "  neces- 
sity has  no  laws,"  or  somethiug  equally 
desperate  in  tone. 

"WeU,  look  here,"  I  replied  after  a 
moment's  thought,  "you  need  not  go 
back  to  old  Thomas  on  your  knees.  I'll 
lend  you  the  two  hundred,  to  be  repaid 
when  you  come  back  to  buy  us  all  up." 

"What,  without  oondilions)"  asked 
Charlwood,  looking  wonderfully  surprised 
and  relieved. 

"  With  only  the  condition  as  to  repay- 
ment! have  just  mentioned." . 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Charlie,  "  you  are 
the  best  trump  in  the  pack.  That  is  a 
sum  that  will  carry  us  on  till  we  make  a 
start  for  the  Antipodes,  and  I  shall 
approach  papa-in-law  with  a  quito  different 
attitude ;  erect,  that  is,  and  independent 
And,  in  return,"  continued  Charlie,  "I'll  do 
for  you  what  I  wouldn't  do  for  old  Thomas. 
I've  flot  this  deed  all  ready  to  be  signed, 
and  ril  stick  your  name  in  instead  of  his, 
and  we'll  have  it  signed,  sealed,  .and 
delivered,  when  we  come  to  the  inn." 

And  then  I  suggested  to  Charlwood, 
that  it  would  be  a  more  graceful  act  if  he 
assigned  his  interest  to  his  uncle  Pyecroft 
instead  of  to  me,  who  had  no  wish  to 
meddle  prematurely  in  their  family 
affairs. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Charlwood;  "I 
have  seen  for  some  time  that  you  were 
after  Claudia,  and  I  wish  you  good  luck,  and 
good  luck  it  will  be  if  you  get  her,  for  she 
is  a  staunch  little  thing,  and  will  stick  to 
you  like  old  boota  But  do  you  think  if 
my  aunt  has  everything  her  own  way,  thai 
she  will  let  you  have  thegirlt  No ;  she 
will  look  out  for  some  powerful  swell  and 
make  poor   Claudia   marry  him.    Now, 
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with  this  deed  at  your  back,  yon  will  be 
able  to  put  the  screw  on.  Threaten  her 
with  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  and  shell  fall 
on  her  knees  before  too." 

I  tell  Oharlwood  that  he  is  the  most  un- 
principled young  fellow  I  know,  and  I  do 
not  think  1  do  him  any  injustice.  But 
there  is  something  about  mm,  after  all, 
that  endears  him  to  his  friends,  and  we 
shall  feel,  when  he  quits  this  hemisphere, 
that  we  could  better  spare  a  better  man. 
Anyhow,  we  walked  together  in  complete 
fellowship,  till  the  ivy-coYered  towers  of 
Oookham  Church  appeared  among  the 
trees.  And  as  tiie  bend  of  the  riyer  here 
sheltered  the  stream  from  the  wind,  we 
took  to  our  respective  boats,  and  rowed  on 
till,  passing  under  the  lanky  iron  bridge, 
we  came  upon  the  bright,  lake-like  reach 
of  water  that  lies  before  Cookham  Ferry. 

The  elder  Pyecrofts  had  not  yet  arrived, 
having  turned  aside  to  make  a  call  by  the 
way ;  and  Charlwood,  who  was  not  anxious 
to  meet  them,  hastened  to  transact  his 
business  with  me,  and  then  started  down 
the  river  for  Maidenhead,  where  he  had 

I  determined  to  spend  the  first  few  days  of 

!  his  honeymoon. 


A  EOYAL  VISITOR  IN  SEVENTEEN 
.  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-TWO. 
We,  who  live  in  tins  enlightened  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  may  abnost  be 
said  to  enjoy  a  surfeit  of  royal  visitors,  but 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  it  was  a 
different  matter,  as  kings  were  then  rarer 
n)ectacles,  they  having  to  succumb,  with 
the  baser  ranKs  of  mankind,  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  travelling,  it  being  but  seldom 
they  could  be  spioed  horn  the  cares  of 
state  for  the  long  periods  then  required  for 
visitmg  their  fellow-monarch&  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  illustrious  visitors,  whose 
sojourn  amongst  us  is  here  chronicled, 
should  have  caused  the  immense  sensation 
they  did ;  the  *'  noble  redskin  "  being  then 
oomparatively  little  known,  and  his  vices 
not  yet  havbg  been  so  ruthlessly  exposed 
as  in  these  latter  days. 

Three  Cherokee  chiefs  arrived  on  our 
shores,  in  June,  1762,  having  been  brought 
to  Plymouth  bv  the  Epreuve,  man^if-war, 
sixteen  guns,  bom  South  Carolina^  One 
chief  was  called  "  Outacite,"  or,  the  man- 
killer,  on  account  of  his  prowess  in  the 
wars,  and  he  was  attended  by  two  others, 
likewise  chiefs,  but  inferior  to  him  in  rank. 
The  object  of  their  visit  was  to  settle  on  a 
firm  foundation  the  peace  concluded  with 


their  nation  and  the  English  in  April  of 
the  same  year,  which,  though  negotiated 
with  much  calumet-smoking,  wampum-dis- 
playing, plenty  of  talk,  and  a  distribution 
of  two  bundled  pounds  among  them  in 
presents,  was  thought  to  be  more  likely  to 
last  if  they  could  see  the  power  of  England, 
and  the  countenance  of  their  fellow-mlery 
King  Oeorge,  for  whom  they  profeased 
great  veneration. 

After  landing  in  England,  they  at  onee 
set  forth  for  I^ndon,  whither  their  fame 
had  preceded  them,  and  where  they  were 
destined  to  share,  with  the  queen's  zebra 
and  the  Venetian  ambassador,  the  doubtful 
honour  of  popular  curiosity.     Their  ap- 
pearance oomd  hardly  faO  to  win  admira- 
tion   from   the   astonished   Britons,    for 
they  are  described   as    well-made   men, 
neaiiy  six  feet  high,  their  faces  and  necks 
coarsely  painted  of  a  copper  colour,  their 
necks    being   streaked  with  blue   painty 
somewhat  resembling  veins  in  a  fair  skin. 
They  were  apparently  hairless,  but  their 
countenances  on  the  Whole  were  deemed 
satisfactory,  as,  we  read,  they  seemed  to  be 
a  mixture  of  disnity  and  sternness.    Their 
attire  was  simple,  and  consisted  of  a  shirt, 
trousers,  and  mantle,  their  heads  covered 
with  skull-caps,  and  adorned  with  shells, 
feathers,  earrings,  and  other  native  oma- 
menta    This  bravery  was  deemed  incon- 
sistent with  our  superior  civilisation,  and, 
on  arrival  in  London,  where  a  house  had 
been  taken  for  them  in  SuiOfblk  Street,  they 
were  habited    more  in  accordance  witi^ 
English  notiona 

At  the  outset  of  their  career  a  diffi- 
culty presented  itself,  for  the  interpreteri 
who  was  to  accompany  them  on  their  tour^ 
died  on  the  voyage,  and  no  one  could  be 
found  for  some  time  who  could  under- 
stand their  language.    In  tiie  face  of  tins 
imfortunate  contretemps,  conversation  with, 
their  hosts  must  have  been  limited  to  the 
unsatisfactory  medium  of  gestures,  which 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  their  expressions  of 
satisfaction,  or  otherwise,  have  been  left 
unrecorded.    Theip  first  public  appearance 
seems  to  have  been  in  Kensington  Qfardena^ 
where  they  were  taken  for  a  walk,  sob^y 
attired  in  EngUrii  fashion ;  and  they  were 
afterwards  introduced  to  all  the  delishts 
that    were     concentrated    in   Yan:maU 
Gardens,  where  they  were  entertained  in  a 
sumptuous  manner.     The  wines  first  set 
before  them  w«re  Burj^ndy  and  daret^. 
which)  however,  we  are  informed,  they  did 
not  seem  greatly  to  relisL    Otheis  were 
then  placed  on  tiie  table,  when  they  fixed  | 
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upon  Frontiniac,  the  sweetness  of  which 
suited  their  palates,  and  they  drank  of  it 
very  freely.  As  a  counterpoise,  it  wonld 
seem,  to  this  dissipation,  these  gentle 
savages  were  taken  to  have  a  look  at  one 
of  the  homes  of  onr  national  religion — viz., 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  view  the  monu- 
ments and  other  curiosities,  and  to  be, 
doubtless,  much  impressed  by  the  awe- 
inspiring  wax  images,  then  a  common  sight 
shown  to  visitors. 

*  At  length,  fortunately,  two  officers  were 
foiand  who  had  served  in  America,  and  had 
learned  their  language,  and  these  accom- 
panied the  visitors  as  interpreters,  a  want  of 
which  had  hitherto  rendered  the  crowning 
object  of  their*  visit — the  presentation  to 
King  George— an  impossibQity.  On  the 
8th  of  July  this  meeting  of  the  royal 
representatives  of  the  two  nations  took 

Slaoe^  the  red  men  being  introduced  by 
fr.  Eglington,  and  led  into  the  royal 
presence  by  Sir  Clement  Gotterell,  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  They  were 
upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half  with  his 
majesty,  who,  says  The  Annual  Register, 
"received  them  with  great  goodness,''  a 
condescension  which  they,  on  their  part, 
reciprocated,  as  "  they  behaved  with  re- 
markable- decency  and  mildness,"  for 
which,  no  doubt,  all  concerned  were  truly 
diaakfuL  The  conversation  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  carried  on  in  an  embarrass- 
ing ^  manner,  for  the  gentleman  who 
officiated  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter 
seems  to  have  lost  his  head,  probably  at 
the  sight  of  so  much  royalty  all  at  once, 
and  was  so  6onfnsed  that  the  King  could 
ask  but  few  questions.  Their  costumes 
were  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  seem  to 
have  been  barbarie  in  their  splendour,  for 
the  head  chief  -was  attired  in  a  blue 
mantle,  covered  with  lace,  and  had  his 
head  richly  ornamented.  On  his  breast 
hung  a  silver  goiget,  with  his  majesty's 
arms  engraved.  The  two  other  chiefs 
were  in  scarlet,  richly  adorned  with  gold 
lioe,  and  silver  gorgets  on  their  breasts. 

It  will  be,  perhaps,  somewhat  instructive 
to  see  what  sort  of  entertainment  we  were 
able  to  afford  our  guests  in  an  i^e  when 
tiie  Crystal  Palace  was  not,  and  Madame 
Tnssaud's  and  South  Kensington  were  un- 
born. The  same  night  as  their  presenta- 
tion to  the  King,  they  appeared  again  at 
Yauzhall,  still  clad  in  their  gala  habili- 
ments before  described,  and  were  greatly 
pleased  witfi  the  entertainment  and  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens;  but  the  penalty 
they  paid  for  their  presence  there  was 


severe,  for  we  read,  "They  shook  hands 
with  some  hundreds  of  the  gentlemen  who 
crowded  to  see  them."  The  Tower, 
Greenwich,  Deptford,  and  Woolwich  D6ck- 
yards,  were  all  duly  visited,  and  every  day 
they  were  conducted  to  one  or  other  place 
of  amusement,  where  they  drew  immense 
crowds,  who  feasted  their  eyes  on  the  rare 
strangers.  Even  the  theatres  took  ad- 
vanti^e  of  their  sojourn  amongst  us  to 
turn  an  extra  penny,  the  Haymarket  adver- 
tising, for  instance,  that  "By desire  of  the 
Cherokee  King  and  Chiefs,  Mr.  Foote's 
Oratoricifl  Course  would  be  continued  each 
evening,"  eta,  eta  And  again,  at  the 
same  %eatr#,  it  was  announced:  "By 
Authority,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Cherokee  King  and  Chiefs,  this  day, 
July  28,  will  be  performed  a  Scots  Musical 
Pastoral,  called  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  with 
entertainments  of  dancing,  as  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  dajr's  bill  Boxes,  five 
shillings ;  pit^  three  shillings ;  gallery,  two 
shillings.  Care  will  be  taken  to  keep  the 
house  cool." 

The  next  day  the  Indians  were  intro- 
duced to  yet  another  fashionable  delight  of 
the  time,  viz.,  Mary  bone  Gardens,  which 
advertised  that  "  the  Cherokee  King  and 
the  two  Qiiefs  will  dine  in  public  this  day, 
at  three  o'clock,  where  a  ^rand  open  box 
is  prepared  for  Uieir  reception.  To  prevent 
improper  company,  each  person  to  pay  six- 
pence admittance." 

As- a  contrast  to  all  this  feasting,  and  to 
give  them  a  sample  of  our  simplicity  (and 
medicinal  waters),  they  were  invited  and 
went  to  Bagnigge  Wells  to  drink  the 
waters,  and  afterwards  breakfasted  there. 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  was  also  visited, 
and  the  entertainment  seems  to  have 
been  what  would  now  be  called  a  variety 
ona  A  Miss  Wilkinson  performed  on  the 
musical-glasses,  and  there  was  a  vast 
quantity  of  dancing;  but  what  seems  to  ' 
have  been  most  attractive  to  our  savage 
guests  were  the  feats  of  activity  performed 
by  Mr.  Mathews,  the  wire-dancer,  to  whom 
they  were  so  very  partial  that  they  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  have  him  retutn 
home  with  them.  As  their  stay  extended, 
so  the  character  of  their  amusements  seems 
to  have  deteriorated,  and  private  specu- 
lators marked  them  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. The  two  lesser  chiefs,  at  all  events, 
were  frequently  to  be  seen  at  various 
taverns,  the  proprietors  of  which  adver- 
tised them  as  a  show.  Thus  a  firework 
entertainment  at  The  Star  and  Garter, 
Chelsea,  was  given    by  an    enterprising 
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Italian,  nominally  for  the^  "  entertainment 
of  the  Cberokee  King  and  his  Chiefs/' 
but  really  senred  only  as  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  gathering  in  a  harvest  of 
shillings  from  the  carious  public;  and  a 
good  lady  advertised,  as  an  exhilarating 
amusement  for  them,  that  '^To-morrow, 
at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the 
Cherokee  King  and  his  two  Chiefs  will  be 
at  the  great  room  in  Spring  Grardens  to 
hear  Miss  Davies  perform  on  the  armonica, 
and  sing  several  favourite  sonss,  particu- 
larly some  out  of  the  opera  of  Artaxerxes. 
She  is  likewise  to  play  on  the  Qeman  flute 
and  harpsichord."^  The  admission  in  tibis 
case  was  two  shillings  and  sijq>ence ;  so,  at 
least,  an  audience  more  worthy  of  royalty 
than  the  last,  was  probably  secured. 

Surely,  after  such  a  severe  infliction  of 
British  amusement  as  this,  they  must  have 
the  less  regretted  the  return  to  their  own 
land,  which  was  shortly  to  take  place ;  but 
before  they  lefb|  it. is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  the  ever-flowing  hospitality  at  the 
Mansion  House  was  exteoided  to  them^ 
and  they  seemed  greatiy  pleased  by  the  sen- 
sation they  caused  in  the  City,  and  the  great 
concourse  of  ladies  and  gentiemen  who 
crowded  to  the  windows  to  see  them  pass. 

It  was,  of  course,  deemed  politic  to 
impress  them  with  our  military  grandeur, 
and,  with  a  view  to  their  education  in  this 
respect,  they  were  conducted  to  the  parade 
of  the  Quards  at  St  James's  Park,  but 
whether  their  nerves  had  been  shaken  by 
their  unwonted  dissipation,  or  whether 
they  could  not  alt(>gether  lay  aside  the 
suspicious  nature  of  tiie  savage,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  happy  on  this 
occasion,  for  we  read  in  the  St  James's 
Chronide,  that  "they  happened  to  enter 
at  the  guard-room  just  as  the  Grenadiers 
were  finn^  their  bayonets,  in  order  to 
troop  their  colours.  The  formidable 
appearance  of  the  men,  and  the  business 
they  accidentally  were  engaged  in,  threw 
them  into  such  an  agitation,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  were  per- 
suaded to  advance  a  step  on  the  parada 
They  had  a  suspicion  of  treachery,  were 
extremely  impatient  to  be  gone,  and, 
when  they  got  home,  desired  to  see  no 
more  of  ^ose  warriors  witti  capa" 

A  desire  on  somebody's  part  to  possess 
their  portraits,  led  to  a  commission  being 

fi  ven  to  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  to  paint  them, 
ut  who  this  enthusiast  was,  is  not  stated. 
But  the  time  was  drawing  near  when 
they  came  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a 
nuisance,  not  through  any  fault  of  their 


own,  but  through  the  mistaken  excess  of 
hospitality  and  bad  taste  of  their  hosts. 
The  scene  that  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of  theit  visit  to  Yauxhall,  on  the  29tii  of 
July,  was  an  additional  reason  to  '*  speed 
the  parting  guest,"  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  hear  what  the  St  James's  Chronicle 
has  to  say  on  this  humiliating  subject: 
''The  intemperance  of  his  Cherokee 
majesty  and  his  chiefis,  and  the  sdfish 
views  of  the  proprietors  of  our  public 
gardens  in  so  plentifully  treating  tiiem  t(v 
strong  liquors,  give  occasion  to  the  con- 
siderate sincerely  to  wish  them  safely 
shipped  o£f  for  their  own  country.  At 
Yauxhall,  on  Thursday  last,  it  is  sup- 
posed not  less  than  ten  thousand  persons 
crowded  thither  to  obtain  a  s^ht  of 
these  Indians  ....  between  two  and 
three  in  the  morning  their  Cherokeeships 
began  to  think  of  departing,  and  being 
duly  supported,  made  uiift  to  reach  their 
coach  for  that  purpose.  The  chief  who 
was  in  the  best  plight  stepped  in  first  with 
his  friend,  but  the  garment  of  his  majesty 
unluckOy  falling  foul  of  a  genti^mn's 
sword-hut  in  the  crowd,  a  sort  of  scuffle- 
mistakenly  ensued;  the  sword,  by  some 
accident^  was  drawn  and  broken,  and  the 
Indian's  hands,  in  a  pretty  bloody  con* 
dition,  were  es^sed  to  the  spectators 
with  much  seeming  remonstrance  and  com- 
plaint He  then  tiirew  himself,  in  a  fit  of 
sullenness  or  intoxication,  or  both,  on  the 
ground,  and  obstinately  remained  tiiere  for 
a  considerable  time.  Force,  however, 
effected  what  persuasion  could  not^  for  he 
was  neck  and  heels  lifted  in,  and  laid  idong 
the  bottom  of  the  coach.  Soon  after,  his 
logSf  which  had  obstructed  the  shutting  the 
door,  being  carefully  packed  up  with  the 
rest,  the  coachman,  by  driving  away,  put 
an  end  to  this  wretched  scene  of  British 
curiosity  and  savage  debaudiery." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  from  a  letter 
from  Captain  Timberlake,  that  his  Indian 
majesty  was  not  at  Yauxhall  at  all  that 
nighty  but  the  two  inferior  chiefs  certainly 
were,  and,  moreover,  were  in  the  inebriated 
condition  above  related. 

This  sad  deflection  from  good  manners 
on  both  sides  disgusted  all  thinking  men, 
and  many  letters  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers protesting  against  their  being  made 
an  exhibition  of,  so  tiiat  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  orders  were  sent  to  prevent 
them  being  taken  to  any  more  places  of 

Sublic  entertainment,  as  it  had  been  pro- 
uctive  of  so  much  rioting  and  mischief. 
Accordingly,  their  departure  was  arranged, 
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and  the  oiuUMnaiy  presents  made  to  them, 
of  warlike  instroments,  and  such  other 
things  BM  they  seemed  to  place  the  greatest 
yalae  upon.  On  August  20thy  1762,  they 
commeneed  their  homeward  joomeyi  set- 
tins  out  from  London  to  Portsmoath,  in 
triuy  regal  style,  in  a  coach-and-eiz,  in 
oompanjr  ol  two  officers  who  were  to  pro- 
ceed with  them  to  America.  On  their 
aniyal  at  Winchester,  they  visited  the 
camp,  at  the  appearance  of  which  they 
seemed  greatly  sorprised,  and,  as  a  spirit- 
raising  and  cheerf  ol  exhibition,  they  were 
conducted  to  the  French  priscm,  which 
they  observed  with  much  curiosity,  at  the 
same  time  venting  their  spleen  upon  the 
unfortunate  inmates,  aa  belonging  to  a 
nation^which  had  treated  them  so  cruelly; 
and  the  day  wound  up  with  a  visit  to 
Winchester  Oollega  The  next  morning 
they  saw  the  Wutshire  militia  regiment 

g>  through  a  variety  o!  evolutions 
r  nearqr  two  hours  —  a  spectacle 
which  seemed  to  catch  their  fancy, 
for  we  read,  ''they  beheld  it  with  re- 
piarkable  attention  and  satisfaction." 
They  arrived  at  Portsmoutii  on  Mon- 
day, August  22,  in  the  evening,  and, 
as  if  to  give  them  a  final  taste  of  mild 
dissipation,  they  were  taken  immediately 
to  the  theatre.  The  next  morning  they 
were  conducted  over  the  fortificati<ms, 
dockyard,  and  ships  —  a  reminder  of 
Britannia's  power  which  seems  to  have 
rendered  them  n)eechlesB  with  astonish- 
ment^ for  they  faUed  to  find  words  to 
express  it»  beyond  observing  ''that  their 
English  brethren  can  do  everything." 

They  embarked  <m  board  tiie  Epreuve 
and  sailed  on  August  25,  1762,  after  a 
sojourn  with  us  of  about  two  months. 
Thus  came  to  an  end  a  visit  whidi,  we 
trust,  was  productive  of  all  the  good  it 
was  intended  to  accomplish,  a^  we 
smcerely  hope  that  their  return  to  their 
own  land  was  signalised  in  as  happy  a 
fashion  as  foreshadowed  in  a  pantomime 
produced  at  that  time,  called  Harlequin 
Cherokee  —  viz.,  a  complicated  dance  of 
welcome  of  the  Oherokees,  male  and 
female,  with  the  English  saOors  who 
brought  them  back. 

As  if  the  supply  of  the  real  article  were 
insufficient,  we  read  that  spurious  chiefs 
arose  in  London,  and  that  three  men,  in 
imitation  of  the  Cherokee  chiefs,  and 
having  their  faces  painted  like  them,  were 
shown  at  many  of  the  public  places  for  the 
real  Indians,  and  we  must  fam  hope  that 
these  were  the  real  delinquents  in  some  of 


the  scenes  credited  to  Outacite  and  hip 
friends,  and  that  the  latter  were  not  so 
black  (or  red)  as  they  were  painted. 
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In  these  days  many  argumenta  are 
urged  "on  unwilling .  ears  in  favour  of 
"  thrift "  Asompulsory  or  other) — ^in  favouTi 
that  is,  01  the  painful  hoarding  away  of 
daily  hiJQpence  or  shillings  towards  the 
providing  of  a  sufficiency  of  butter  to 
bespread  the  bread  of  our  latter  years,  on 
which,  it .  may  be,  the  very  honey  of 
Hymettos  itself  will  lack  all  savour,  or 
towards  the  rearing  of  a  little  roof-tree  to 
shelter  our  grey  heads,  which,  lacking 
kind  faces,  passed  away  into  the  silence^ 
may,  after  aU,  gloom  over  us  sad  and  chilly 
as  a  workhousa 

With  no  disparagement  to  the  many 
preachers  of  this  wise  if  somewhat  dismu 
doctrine,  I  would  fain  inaugurate  a  move- 
ment in  favour  of  quite  another  form  of 
economy.  I  woidd  urge  upon  all  who  are 
inclined  to  heed  me,  the  desirability  of 
hoarding  up  pleasant  memories,  happy 
impressions,  cheap  joys,  sunny  experiences. 

Why  are  we  not  thnfty  of  great,  wide 
sunsets,  which  for  us  might  be  spreading 
their  good-night  splendours  over  furzy 
hiUs  %  of  the  red,  solemn  moons  standing 
over  the  wide  harvest-fields,  with  the 
summer  lightning  shimmering  round  I 
Why  do  we  not  save  up  the  sense  of 
fern  or  honeysuckle  tangled  in  the  hedge- 
side  growth,  the  sharp,  warm  taste  of 
blackberries  on  the  lonely  hillside  1  I 
would  fain  be  an  apostle  of  this  new  thrift, 
and  as  my  earliest  manifesto  I  propose 
now  to  record  in  the  minutest  manner  the 
everyday  detail  of  a  week  epent  by  me  this 
year  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  with  sudi 
special  and  particular  notes  of  the  expendi- 
ture involved  as  shall  tempt  the  most  im- 
pecunious lover  of  country  life  to  follow  in 
my  steps,  for  whose  behoof  I  am  further 
ready  (an  he  or  she  require  it)  to  divulge 
the  real  name  and  position  of  my  retresAi 
which  for  the  present  I  veil  under  a  feigned 
nama 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  where 
or  how  I  heud  that  in  the  village  of 
Winfer,  four  miles  from  the  manufactur- 
ing town  of  Stourcome,  cheap  lodgings 
were  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  love^ 
scenery;  nor  shall  I  describe  my  pre- 
liminary visit  when  I  secured  lodgings — 
two  bedrooms  and  ^e  sitting-room  for 
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myself,  with  a  son  and  danghter,  neither  of 
whom,  happily,  was  of  an  age  or  character 
to  be  scomnil  of  cheap  joys,  or  to  fret  at 
narrow  quarters.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
that  I  agreed  to  pay  for  our  accommoda- 
tion seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week, 
and  that  the  pleasant-looking  country 
woman  who  ne^tiated  the  matter  with  me, 
seemed  to  consider  that  the  charge  she  was 
making  was  rather  excessive. 

I  shall  begin  my  narrative  from  the 
sunny  August  morning  when  I  drove  to 
the  station  of  the  great  town  of  Bourton, 
and  paying  one  shilling  each  for  our  tickets 
to  Stourcome,  felt  that  we  were  really  en 
route. 

From  Stourcome  to  Winfer  the  distance 
b,  as  I  have  said,  four  milea  I  might 
with  ease  have  walked  the  distance  with 
my  son  and  danghter,  or  indeed,  as  far 
as  that  goes,  paid  for  a  conveyance  ;  but, 
b^ing  the  apostle  of  a  new  thrift,  I  was 
bound  to  feel  my  way  for  others,  and  some 
p<K>r  delicate  girl  or  overworked  clerk 
miffht,  I  felt,  be  quite  unable  to  manage 
eiwer  the  expense  of  a  private  vehicle  or 
a  long  tramp  oil  the  dusty  road ;  so,  for 
their  shadowy  sakes,  I  determined  to 
drive,  as  they  would  have  to  drive,  with 
the  luggage  in  the  carrier's  covered 
oart.    ' 

^  I  must  own  that  when  Grace  and  Arthur 
disappeared  along  the  white  road,  and  I 
fbund  myself  hanging  about  the*  stable- 
yard  of  The  Traver's  Arms  at  Stourcome 
(it  being  against  my  principles  to  enter  the 
hotel  and  order  tea  like  an  ordinary  being), 
I  felt  very  low. 

I  tried  to  look  as  if  I  was  not  actuated 
by  any  motive  in  partictdar,  but  was  stray- 
ing about  the  yard  as  a  sort  of  pleasaunce ; 
but  I  grew  to  feel  a  positive  aversion  to 
that  stolid  Winfer  cart  piled  up  to  its  low 
tilt  with  boxes  and  parcels,  with  its  narrow 
board  for  the  driver's  seat,  and  its  yet 
narrower  ledge  for  occasional  passengers. 

For  more  than  an  hour  I  wandered 
desolately  about  among  horses  hanging  their 
patient  heads  over  troughs — ^horses  backing 
mechanically  into  shafte — horses  very  quiet 
and  enduring — doing  in  a  resigned  sort  of 
way  all  they  ought  to  do,  and  ostlers  in  a 
fitful,  uncertain  manner  whooping,  gee- 
uping,  and  jerking  at  them,  till  I  began 
feebly  to  wonder  whether  horses  were 
ostlers  in  a  higher  state  of  development, 
or  whether  ostlers  had  been  horses,  and 
were  now  making  futQe  efforts  at  free  will 

At  last — oh.  Heavens,  it  seemed  such  a 
last  I  —  a  slouching  driver  forced  a 


black  horse — ^so  huge,  that  it  might  have 
been  a  pre- Adamite  variety  of  the  race — 
into  the  unwilling  shafts,  and  I  climbed  into 
the  narrow  ledge,  and  took  my  seat  beside 
an  amiable  pupil -teacher -looking  girl, 
with  my  back  against  a  basket  of  garden 
produce,  which  attracted  an  infinite  number 
of  waspsi  and  we  jolted  on  till,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  we  drew  up  before  a 
small  inn,  where  the  driver,  shambling  off, 
told  us  he  had  another  fare,  and  presently 
returned  with  three  I  The  tilt  was  con- 
structed to  carnr  four — and  there  were 
already  myself,  the  girl  beside  me,  and  a 
stolid-looking  farmer,  who  gazed  dreamily 
at  the  prosj^ct,  and  avoided  all  partici- 
pation in  the  clamour  raised  by  two 
women — a  sobbing  young  mother  holding 
a  little  frail  child,  with  thin,  flaxen  hair, 
against  her  breast,  and  a  brown-faced, 
vociferous  peasant,  declaiming,  entreating, 
protesting  that  wholesale  destruction  must 
follow  if  the  three  were  not  conveyed 
swiftly  and  surely  in  the  already  crowded 
van  to  Winfer. 

*'  The  child— the  little  child,  had  had 
an  operation  performed — ^it  must  go — ^they 
must  all  go  I" 

After  a  flood  of  ejaculation,  they  were 
with  difficulty  hoisted  in,  the  brown-faced 
one  an  the  ledge,  the  mother  and  chUd 
between  the  farmer  and  the  driver. 

Heavens !  how  that  brown-faced  one 
talked. 

'*She  had  held  the  baby — ^the  chloro- 
form had  struck  to  her  stummipk,  and  the 
doctor  had  said — ^he  said,  <  Now  will  you 
'old  him,  or  are  you  going  off  1'  and  I  says — 
sajTs  I,  '  Oh,  I'll  'old  him  fast  enough,'  not 
to  let  her,  you  know." 

This  with  admonitory  pointings  at  the 
mother.  The  brown-faced  one  was  mighty  at 
pantomime,  conveying  darkly  to  us  by  that 
method  a  delineation  of  the  operation  just 
performed,  while  the  sorrowful  mother, 
with  the  little  flaxen  head  cuddled  to  her 
neck,  took  little  heed  to  the  vagaries  of  her 
companion,  only  lifting  pleading  eyes  to 
me,  who  could  know  nothing. 

''WiUitcurehimt  I  sha'n't  mind  if  it 
will  cure  him'' 

When  we  drew  up  at  the  outskirts 
of  Winfer  to  distribute  our  earliest 
parcels,  the  farmer-like  man,  speakins  for 
the  first  time  since  our  start,  asked  me 
over  his  shoulder,  ''Be  you  kin  to 
Mr.  Jones's  son-in-law  T'  and  on  my 
disclaiming  the  relationship,  sunk  once 
more  into  silence.  I  have  wondered 
since  whether  the  question  was  meant  to 
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ooHvey  compliment  or  contumely,  and  on 
what  the  stolid  one,  who  from  his  position 
had  never  beheld  mj  face,  founded  his 
impressions. 

As  the  business  of  distributing  lu^age 
appeared  likely  to  be  lengthy,  and  I  fdt 
that  I  had  now  dree'd  my  weird,  I  got  down, 
paid  one  shilling  and  sixpence  f  <»  self  ^md 
iQgg&ge»  iknd  sauntered  through  the  village, 
leavinir  the  boxes  to  follow  at  the  carrier's 


pleasure. 

Oraoe  and  Arthur  awaited  me  with  im- 
patience. Our  dwelling  was  at  the  end  oi 
a  rather  unprepossessing  row  of  cottages, 
from  which  it  rose  superior  in  virtue  ^  a 
little  enclosure*  of  grass  in  firont  all  to 
itself;  of  very  dean,  bright  paint  on  doors, 
gates,  and  shutters;  as  aho  on  certain 
arrangements  of  woodwork  over  the 
windows,  which  looked  like  surprised  eye- 
brows; and,  best  of  all,  in  virture  of  a  perfect 
luxuriance  of  fragrant  flowers  growing 
haphazard  under  its  windows.  The  house 
was  very,  very  small;  you  felt  almost 
inclined  to  take  it  for  a  missionary-box 
and  drop  a  penny  down  the  chimney ;  but 
it  was  exquisitely  clean  —  paint,  paper, 
beds,  tea^uipage,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  the  tall,  braevolent-looking  landlady, 
with  simple,  kindly  face  and  complexion 
like  a  winter  apple — all  were  as  dean  as 
soap-and-water  could  make  them.  Grace 
ana  Arthur  thought  it  lovdy.  What  matter 
if  the  twelve  stairs  were  as  steep  as  a  ship's 
ladder  1  They  led  to  two  wholesome  sleep- 
ing-rooms in  which  the  plenishing  showed  a 
enriouB  mixture  of  andent  respectability — 
old  oak  and  curious  fragments  of  china, 
with  some  of  the  most  barbaiona  samples 
the  taste  of  forty  years  ago  ever  beheld. 
White  poodles  and  crockery  Highlanders 
with  a  dash  of  the  Oalabrian  brigand 
added  to  their  national  kilt,  blended  with 
old  Worcester  teacups  and  samplers  repre- 
senting in  their  complex  stitching  half  the 
ehildhood  of  the  workera 

After  tea  a  discussion  followed,  as  to 
bonoehold  mattws,  with  my  pleasant  land- 
lady. She  showed  me  an  old-fashioned 
kitdien-garden,  in  which  samples  of  all 
the  vegetables  of  the  country  seemed  to 
have  matted  and  tangled  themselvea  under 
the  old,  snarled  apple-boughs. 

^A  {^asant  place  for  waUdng  of  an 
evening,"  the  dear  old  woman  su^ested, 
but  it  must  have  been  in  single  file,  for  the 
paths — ^if  paths  they  could  be  called — ^were 
only  about  dght  inches  from  side  to  side ; 
and  a  sort  of  bower  at  the  fiir  end,  cox^ 
stmcted  of  the  rusty  sides  of  an  old  boiler, 


seemed  almost  as  ill-suited  "  to  set  in  with 
your  book,"  as  she  put  it. 

I,  while  mentally  excusing  myself  from 
these  proffered  conveniences,  offered  *'to 
buy  such  vegetaUes  as  we  might  need 
from  her  garden." 

**  Should  I  think  sixpence  each  too  much 
for  the  week)"  she  asked ;  "  that  was  how 
she  generally  managed.  She  couldn't  tell 
how  to  charge  for  tfings  separately." 

And  so  matters  were  arranged  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction,  and  here  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  saying  that  with  moderate 
jMrecautions  Winfer  is  very  fairly  off  in  the 
matter  of  provisiona 

We  amved  on  Frtdav.  My  first  survey 
ef  the  local  butchers  was,  therefore, 
on  Saturday,  and  I  confess  I  was  as- 
tounded at  the  perfect  carnival  of  flesh 
meat  in  which  so  insignificant  a  place  was 
prepared  to  indulge.  I  ascertained,  how* 
ever,  wiA  longer  experience,  that  the  fiood- 
tide  of  the  commissariat  only  lasted  over 
the  close  of  the  week,  to  provide,  in  shorty 
for  the  Sundav  dinners  of  the  inhabitants. 
Towards  Wednesday,  and  still  worse  on 
Thursday,  the  tiny  slabs  of  the  numerous 
small  vendors  appeared  black  and  londy, 
save,  perhaps,  for  two  or  three  dark,  grisly 
chops,  or  a  gory  fragment  of  steak,  left  there 
by  the  ebbine  tide  of  produce,  which  on 
Saturday  womd  once  more  come  in  with  a 
fiood. 

Still,  its  ccmdition  is  no  worse  than  that 
of  many  a  Welsh  watering-place,  where  I 
have  often  seen  seven  stout  matrons  con* 
tending  for  a  stringy  quarter  of  lamb;  and 
much  may  be  done  by  laying  in  a  store  in 
the  days  of  plenty  and  issuing  timely 
orders  for  poultry  for  those  of  dei^. 

Periiaps  the  weakest  points  in  our  house- 
hold, arrangements  at  Winfer  were  those 
connected  with  the  night-watches.  The 
tiny  house,  despite  open  windows,  used  to 
get  terribly  hot,  and  seemed  at  first  to  be 
all  dock.  I  believe  ours  struck  thirteen 
several  times  during  our  first  night's 
experiences;  but  nothing  worse  befell  us, 
and  in  the  early  morning  the  breese  swept 
with  a  fresh  sense  of  IHe  under  the  low 
canopy  of  my  bed,  luring  us  forth  into  the 
wide,  free  fields. 

After  breakfast  (fresh  laid  eggs  and 
water-cresses  were  among  the  household 
resources),  we  walked  across  a  corn-field 
with  the  whitening  sheaves  lying  loose 
and  crisp  across  the  furrows,  out  on  a 
short  stretch  of  sandy  road,  and  then  we 
dimbed  a  range  of  low  hills  to  look  down 
at  once  on,  oh,  what  a  range  of  dewy 
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undulating  eonntry  I  A  uride  ezpanae  of 
common,  covered  with  furze  and  Jbeather, 
broken  up  at  interyala  with  great  boulders 
of  red  sandstone,  and  with  thick  pine-woods 
running  up  the  shoulders  of  the  sunny 
hills  and  bathing  half  their  slopes  in 
Aadow,  pine-woods  holding  their  inde- 
scribable fragfunoe  and  flinging  it  out  to 
mingle  with  the  crisp  sweetness  d  the 
withering  bracken.  The  common  swept  off 
into  a  deep  valley,  to  rise  again  in  further  low 
hiUs,  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
with  yellow  harvest-fields,  Imed  out  with 
elm-rows,  intersected  with  pine-woodS|  with 
the  bloom  on  their  soft  crests,  and  bounded 
at  last  with  soft  grey  heights  of  .distant 
hflls.  The  whole  scene  very  sparse^ 
dotted  with  dwellings,  rather  indicated 
than  declared  by  faint  wreaths  of  smoke 
winding  up  through  the  shadow  of  tree- 
boughs. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  the 
prospect  was  less  wild;  great  tracts  of 
arable  or  pasture  land  there  lay  mapped 
out  between  thick  masies  of  woodknd, 
but  these  were  bounded  in  the  distance  by 
the  erey  smoke  of  large  towns,  and  nearer 
lay  the  humble  red  roo&  of  Winfer,  and  a 
general  sense  of  human  life,  from  which 
we  might  have  been  miles  and  miles  away 
on  the  wild  sweep  of  common  we  saw  from 
the  western  side  of  the  range. 

For  us,  tired  as  we  were  with  life  and 
work  in  a  large  town,  to  wander  on  this 
breezy  hill,  or  to  saunter  over  the  wide 
common,  afforded  more  than  aught  else  of 
interest  and  pleasure.  Not  here,  as  in 
certain  Welsh  wanderings  in  otHw  days, 
were  our  footsteps  continually  arrested  by 
mm  walls  of  loose  stone  or  vitnnerative 
Welsh  farmers;  once  and  once  only  dM  a 
faded  board,  announcing  that  '^Tresspassers 
would  be  prosecuted,"  mar  our  delights. 
The  long  sandy  lanes,  the  wide  pasture- 
fields,  lay  open  to  our  careless  steps.  We 
could  thread  the  hills,  on  and  on,  in  all 
directions,  and,  guided  by  the  abrupt 
ridges  of  Winfer  Hill,  lead  ourselves  home 
agam  by  all  pleasant  diversities  of  sun  and 
shade. 

Perhaps  nothing  was  more  exquisite 
than  the  evening  hour,  as  we  tramped 
through  the  sof^  sandy  lanes,  the  sun 
setting  in  dense  clouds  over  the  pine- 
woods,  and  the  monotonous  coo  of  the 
wood-pigeon  the  only  sound  heard. 

On  Sunday  we  clhnbed  Winfer  Hill  to 
the  parish  church,  placed  there,  we  felt 
certain  when  we  started,  by  satanic 
agency ;  we  modified  our  opinion,  however. 


while  looking  over  the  grey  churchyard* 
wall  at  the  sweep  of  country  which  th« 
old  red  church  appeared  to  hold  under  it6 
peaceful  rula  The  clergyman,  too«  won 
our  hearts  with  his  kind,  courteous  bow  to 
us  as  strangera  We  almost  felt  as  if  we 
really  Uvea  in  a  Christian  land — as  if 
the  great  modem  gods,  '<  expediency  " 
and  ''main  chance/'  were  buried  out  of 
sight 

More  quiet  rambles  through  long,  tangled 
lanes,  more  quiet  mornings  with  hodkB  and 
work  among  the  bracken  and  blackberxiea 
of  the  common,  and  then  one  day,  by  wav 
of  4  new  sensation,  we  determined  to  wmUc 
two  miles  to  see  some  famous  gardena 
which  the  owner  throws  open  to  the  public 
twice  a  week.  Now  this  expedition  was  a 
failure.  Surely,  the  spirit  of  restlessnesa 
must  have  possidssed  us,  to  lead  us  where, 
under  no  conceivable  circumstances,  could 
we  find  any  sort  of  pleasura 

We  started  very  early,  but  the  white 
road  was  all  ablaze  with  sun,  and  our  two 
mile  walk  seemed  like  twenty.  The 
village,  which  was  but  an  appendage  to  the 
^at  house  and  eardens  of  which  we  were 
m  quest,  was  red  and  staring,  and  looked 
as  if  the  prince  of  this  world  had  it 
utterly  in  thralL  A  dreadful  hotel  just  out* 
side  Uie  park-gates  was  already  (before 
twelve  o'dock)  surroimded  with  black- 
country  folk  standing  about  in  groups,  and 
drinking  thick-lookii^  cider  out  of  smeared 
glassea  A  group  of  fiictory -girls  were 
crawling  through  the  dreariest  game  I  ever 
beheld.  I  doir  t  know  whether  I  was  most 
dissatisfied  with  the  loose,  vague  wavs  of 
these  pleasure-seekers,  or  with  the  solemn 
air  of  routine  which  mounted  guard  over 
the  gardens  they  had  come  to  sea 

The  moment  the  taD,  bronze  gates  Wiere 
unfoldedtousby  a  discontentedgaraener,we 
entered  a  region  of  repression  where  every- 
body and  everything  seemed  to  be  boond 
by  the  most  solemn  vows  to  do  nothing  that 
they  could  by  any  possibility  take  the  least 
pleasure  in.  There  were  long  lines  at 
flowers  in  contrasted  belts  of  colour,  in 
which  each  looked  so  like  its  neighbour, 
so  clipped,  so  confined  to  one  dei^  level 
as  to  cease  to  be  alive  at  all,  but  to  be* 
come  a  sort  of  dreary  upholstery.  There 
were  flowers  by  the  ton;  flowers  by  the 
hundred  pounds'  worth  ;  flower  •  beds 
anan^  in  concentric  rings  till  they  looked 
like  millinery;  flower-beds  made  to  simulate 
French  tarts,  the  jam  represented  by  a 
mass  of  red  bloom,  the  pastry  by  yellow 
calceolaria^  The  great  glass  pagoda  pleased  || 
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me  hardly  better,  though  Uie  flowers  there 
were  rather  freer  than  in  the  beds ;  they 
were  drooping  in  the  intense  shadeless 
^lare  of  the  glass  domes,  and  I  felt  no  real 
joy  in  them. 

I   have  ^t  more   pleasure   over  one 
Gloire  de  Dijon  rose  on  a  cottage-window, 
or  a  root  of  violets  under  a  hedge,  than  in 
all  these  geometric  splendours.    I  am  not 
sure  that  the  black-country  folk  enjoyed 
it  very  much  more  than  I  did.    If  they 
did,  their  eniojrment  seemed  to  necessitate 
a  good  deal  of    vituperation  from  the 
women :     ^'  Come   here,    you    William  ! 
Don't   touch   that  flower,  you   naughty 
drl — ^youl"    While  with  the  men   the 
day's    pleasuring   seemed    to    induce    a 
spuit  of  defiance,  a  tendency  to  fling  off 
coats  and  cany  them  across  their  arms,  in 
a  manner  litue  suited  to  the  trim  glories 
of  the  shaven  lawns,  they  were  obmusly 
inclined    to    snort    indignantly    at    the 
numerous  boards  marked  ^  Private,"  which 
protected   the   nearer    precmcts   to    the 
mansion,  and  to  take,  the  white  jplacards, 
which  marked  every  turn  of  the  path, 
conjuring  you  ^  not  to  walk  on  the  grass," 
as  a  personal    affront,    while   the   vials 
of  wrath   invariably  overflowed   on  the 
perusal   of   a   larger  placard,  somewhat 
obscurely  worded,   which  seemed  to  set 
forth  that  if  any  person  requested  entrance 
at  the  bronze  nttes,  save  and  except  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays  only,  the  gardens 
would  be  for  evermore  dosed  to  the  public. 
I  am  conscious  that  I  have  been,  in  all  I 
have  written  about  these  show  gardens,  be- 
trayed into  an  ungracious  loolong  of  g^ 
horses  in  the  mouth.    Nothing  could,  f3ter 
all,  destroy  the  infinite  charm  of  hill  and 
woodland,  which  held  them  as  in  acool  green 
cup.    I  dare  say  the  country-folk  did  enjoy 
it  all  in  a  way ;  they  really  seemed  to  Uke 
the  brass  band  which  blared  away  in  every 
conceivable  discord  near  the.  red  hotel, 
past  which  we  hurried,  buying,  to  keep  up 
the  spirit^ of  the  thin^,  sizpennywortti  of 
gooseberries  from  an  itmerant  vendor  witib 
which  to  refresh  ourselves  as  we  walked 
slowly  homa    It  was  not  till  we  returned 
from  these  uncongenial  scenes  that  I  think 
we  entiiHBly  reaUsed  the  joys  of  our  little 
home,    almost   hidden   away   under    its 
scrambling  vine,  and  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated our  genial  landlady  so  sympathetic 
about  our  sultry  walk,  so  ready  with  her 
appetising  little  dinner.    We  felt  almost 
as  if  we  had  been  somewhere  very  hx  off 
(say  India),  and  had  returned  to  tell  our 
adventures  to  an  aged  grandmother. 


As  day  followed  day  at  Winte,  one  peculi- 
arity in  our  surroundings  began  to  prey  upon 
usalittle:  with  the  exception  of  our  smiung 
landladjTy  we  felt  otoselves  to  be  without 
human  mterests  of  any  sort  Onrlandlady, 
too,  was  very  far  from  being  communicative. 
Her  whole  thought  was  given  up  to  her 
household  cares.  The  quarter  of  acre  of 
ffaiden-ground,  iriiich  contained  her  pi^  and 
her  poultry ;  a  civil,  but  absolutely  sUent 
husband;  with  the  six-roomed  house  aha 
kept  so  neat  and  trim,  constituted  her 
world.  In  vain  we  questioned  her  concern- 
ing the  neighbouring  villages,  or  the  local 
magnates.  "I  may  have  heard  the  name,  but 
I  dont  rightly  remember  it,"  in  her  slow, 
gentle  speech,  is  the  almost  invariable 


re^. 


e  b^gan  to  have  a  burning  desire  to 
know  something  about  the  place  through 
which  we  wandered  like  shadows. 

Passing  al<mg  Winfer's  one  street^  over 
which  hangs  a  sense  of  {^oom  and  failure, 
we  drop  in  to  one  of  the  chief  shops,  and 
are  quite  relieved  to  find  a  really  chat^ 
draper.  He  is  read^  to  deluge  us  with 
information  about  Winf eir,  its  past  dories, 
before  the  works  stopped.  **  It  really  was 
a  pleasant  little  place  then,"  he  saidi  but 
words  fiuled  him  to  describe  its  present 
emptiness  and  impecuniosity.  He  paid 
onlv  sixteen  pounds  a  year  for  his  '*  block 
o'  building,"  **makineup,"  as  he  says, 
'^seventeen  beds,  with  coach-house  and 
stabling."  It  seems  a  small  rental,  but 
probably  the  capacity  of  Winfer  to  purchase 
drapery  on  any  extensive  scale  is  at  least  as 
moderate,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  our  chatty 
draper,  ?dth  all  his  advantages,  makes  but 
a  modest  competence  out  of  nis  trada  It 
may  be  well  here  to  explain  the  reference 
made  by  him  to  ''  the  work&" 

While  from  the  breezy  hill  above  Winfor 
we  look  westward  on  a  region  of  ferny 
down,  heathery  common,  or  harvest-fiel<£i 
whitttung  in  the  autumn  sun,  we  have  but 
to  walk  through  the  village,  and  taking 
an  easterly  direction,  cross  three  water- 
meadows,  through  which  a  black,  sullen 
stream  drags  its  way  between  pAurd- 
willowsi  to  find  quite  a  different  scena 

The  name  of  the  local  genius  of 
Winfer  seems  to  have  been  in  its 
prosperous  days  conveyed  by  a  noun  oi 
multitude,  "the  woru."  Li  a  loop  of 
the  sluggish,  silent  stream  they  still  stand 
— ^tall  chimneys,  iron-roofed  sheds,  vast 
wheeb,  eaunt  pipes,  ail  dead,  silent,  rust* 
devourecL  Never  have  I  seen  a  place  so 
fully  deserving  the  appellation  cut-throat 
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A  grey  old  church  or  baromal  caaUe  may 
fall  into  decay  with  a  dignity  that  is  only 
gently  moumfol ;  bat  these  mined  works 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  very  apitome  of 
despair.  Whether  they  were  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  potential  enei^,  or  whether  the 
two  hundred  houses  said  to  be  standing 
vacant  in  Winfer  on  account  of  their  grim 
silence  cast  then:  shadow  over  them,  I  know 
not;  but  I  do  know  that  the  sombre  plash 
of  the  dark  water  through  the  broken 
flood-gates,  the  heapsof  cinder,  the  empty 
furnace  with  masses  of  pink  willow-herb 
and  mullein  rioting  over  it,  all  filled  me 
with  more  sorrowfulness  than  I  ever  felt 
in  the  presence  of  any  outward  sign  of 
ruin. 

A  curious,  weird  old  man,  with  naked 
chest  showing  under  his  old  flannel  jacket^ 
wandered  desolately  among  the  silent 
wheels.  He  was  civil  and  conversable,  but 
very  dea£ 

''  Ah  yes ;  it  was  all  going  to  pieces-r 
ihey  had  used  to  have  a  man  from  Borton 
to  oil  it,  but  he  never  oome  now.  Oh 
no,  bless  you  1  he  wasn't  ruined — not  the 
owner  wasn't'' 

I^ow  this  wasmost  unsatisfactory,  because 
we  had  woven  many  fond  imaginings  about 
the  owner,  whom  we  believed  to  have  lived 
in  a  delicious  old  Tudor  house  falling  into 
decay  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  ruined 
works,  and  yet  so  sheltered  within  its 
immemorial  elms  as  to  be  utterly  un- 
conscious of  their  grimy  proximity. 

Yes,  we  had  decided  aU  about  the  owner; 
we  had  conceived  him  as  pacing  restlesdy 
up  and  down  the  broad  gravel  walk  leading 
between  grey-stone  vases  to  the  windows 
of  the  old  ballroom  We  had  even 
decided  that  in  one  particular  room  with 
the  window,  for  ever  open,  and  the  blind 
still  flapping  to  and  fro,  he  put  his  poor 
head  down  on  the  ledger,  ana  finally  gave 
up  the  struggle. 

We  even  misputed  with  warmth  as  to  the 
probable  words  with  which  he  gave  up 
hope. 

Arthur  favoured  the  idea  that  he  went 
ratlft  out  of  his  mind,  and  said  (of  the 
figures) :  <'  They  won't  come  right  I "  But 
I  was  disinclined  to  take  this  view — 
probably  because  it  would  take  so  very 
much  less  than  bankruptcy  to  cause  me  to 
oome  into  that  condition  with  respect  to 
figures.  So  I  leant  to  the  belief  that  he 
said,  '^  All  over  1  all  over ! "  or  words  to 
that  effect  And  now  we  found  that  all 
our  sentiment  had  been  wasted,  and  after 
puiahing  our  enquiries  farther,  our  Winfer 


authorities  (being  slow  of  speech)  so  con- 
fused us  between  two  successive  managers 
of  entirely  distinct  attribute,  and  the 
real  owner,  a  person  of  vast  wealth  to 
whom  the  silent  works  were  of  no  special 
importance,  that  we  found  it  quite  im- 
possible to  devise  a  suitable  occupant 
for  the  ruined  mansion,  and  transferred  our 
sympathy  to  the  owners  of  those  little 
Winier  tenements,  who,  falling  under  the 
shadow  of  these  ghastly  works,  were  forced 
to  wander  forth,  "grieving  so,"  as  the 
draper  told  us,  "for  their  little  bits  of 
gardens." 

This  dismal  place  biad,  for  a  tinie,  quite 
a  fasdnation  for  us,  but  we  felt  it  to  be  a 
morbid  taste,  and.  we  soon  exhausted  it^ 
and  turned  our  steps  daily  in  an  easterly 
direction,  over  the  open  common,  or  else 
made  our  wav  amid  the  balmy  pine-woods 
to  the  moro  oistant  hills  beyond.  On  and 
on  we  wandered,  the  soft-eyed  cows  lookine 
on  as  we  passed  wi(h  placid,  unsurprisea 
gaze,  and  an  occasional  peasant,  lifting  his 
head  to  look  after  us  with  much  the  same 
expression,  but  allowing  ub  to  "gang  our 
own  gait "  without  let  or  hindranca 

It  was  to  the  end  just  the  merest  sus- 
picion of  a  failing  that  no  man,  or  woman 
either,  at  Winfer,  showed  much  inclination 
to  say  anything  at  all  to  us.  They  took 
everything,  their  labour,  their  pleasure, 
their  visitors,  with  a  curious  quietude,  quite 
unlike  the  vociferous  restlessness  of  a  town. 
I  noticed  this  specially  on  one  glorious 
evening,  as  we  walked  home  through  a 
wide  harvest-field.  The  labourors  were 
heaving  the  sheaves  from  the  piled  waggon 
to  the  rick;  hardly  a  word  was  spoken,  you 
heard  only  tbe  diy  swish  of  the  straw  as  it 
was  flung  upwards,  and  its  whisperin^^ 
rustle  as  the  labourer  on  the  rick  tossed  it 
in  order  with  his  .fork.  Thero  wero  quite 
a  number  of  workers;  it  was  the  last  load 
of  a  rich,  splendid  crop,  but  the  labourers 
worked  on  and  on  in  silence. 

I  feel  that  I  have  said  enough  now  of 
the  many  graces  of  Winfer,  and  must  hasten 
on  to  what  is  intended  to  be  the  cream  and 
essence  of  the  matter,  the  expense  of  the 
expedition. 

On  the  sorrowful  day  of  our  departure 
our  landlady  produced  her  bill  Booms, 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence;  milk,  one 
shilling  and  fourpence;  lights,  sixpence; 
two  apple-pies,  eightpence;  eggs,  two 
shillings ;  vegetables,  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence. Besides  these  items,  we  owed  our 
grocer  six  shillings  and  sixpence  for  bread, 
butter,,  jam,  su^car.  tea.  etc.*  «tc. 
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For  the  reat,  some  excellent^  matton 
had  coat  ua  three  ahillinga  and  ninepenoe, 
and  a  fragment  of  pork  one  Bhilling  and 
fourpence,  while  on  one  occaaion  we  had 
roahed  into  the  eztravagaaea  of  a  fowl, 
which,  to  our  despair,  oiir  landlady  brought 
in  alive,  and  clucking  softly,  with  its  Mght 
black  eyea  and  soft  f eatberiEL  It  waa  as 
much  aa  we  could  do  not  to  repudiate  the 
bargain ;  or  to  iiaerifice  the  two  ahiUings 
rather  than  avail  oorselvea  of  such  a  dread- 
f uUj  lively  dinner. 

Our  ezpenaes  altogether  reached  the 
following  total :  Landlady's  bill,  thirteen 
ahillinga  and  aizpence;  meat,  fowl,  etc., 
aeven  ahillinga  and  a  penny ;  grocer,  aix 
ahillinga  and  aixpence;  traveUing  ezpenaes, 
eight  shillings  and  sixpence^  or  a  total  of 
one  pound  fiiteen  shillings  and  sevenpence, 
which  is  not  an  extravagant  amount  to 
represent  the  entire^  expenses  of  three 
hungry  souls  for  a  week. 

I  have  little  more  to  telL  We  determined 
on  leaving  Winfer  to  walk  the  four  miles 
to  the  Stourcome  Station,  entrusting  our 
boxes  to  the  carrier,  who  vowed  that  we 
should  find  them  ready  to  take  with  us 
to  Bpurton  by  the  1.25  train. 

''  Put  not  your  trust  in  carriers  1 "  The 
walk  along  the  dusty  road  was  shadeless 
and  arid,  and  Stourcome  itself  seemed  to 
farood  beneath  a  general  sense  of  smoke  and 
sulphur,  under  the  influence  of  which  our 
spirits  fell  to  zero.  We  were  all  in  readi- 
ness to  start  by  the  1.25  train,  but  vainly 
did  we  strain  our  eyes  across  the  station- 
yard  for  that  lumbering,  tilted  vehicle 
with  its  sleepy  brown  horse.  The  train 
glided  off  without  us,  and  once  more  the 
heavy  airs  of  Stourcome  loomed  over  us 
like  a  spell,  and  the  burning  pavement 
scorched  pur  tired  feet 

In  about  half  an  hour,  crawling  sadly 
down  the  High  Street,  came  the  familiar 
vehicla  The  driver  saw  us  from  afar,  and 
deprecated  our  just  wrath  with  an  energy 
qmte  foreign  to  Winfer  habits. 

Calling  Heaven  to  witness  as  to  his 
innocence,  he  appealed  with  burning  words 
to  a  young  female,  who  occupied  in  soUtary 
state  the  narrow  ledge  beneath  the  tilt 

She  was  a  very  draidful  young  parson — 
from  the  cheap  lace  on  her  tawdry  parasol 
to  the  curly  toe  of  her  brown  boot  she  was 
dreadful,  and  yet,  I  think,  she  regarded  ua, 
dusty  and  travel-stained  as  we  doubtless 
were,  with  some  scorn. 

She  sat  with  her  crinolette  somewhat 
involved  in  a  hamper  of  garden-produce, 
and  several  live  fowls  clucking  ather  ankles, 


but  there  was  a  dignity  about  her,  and^she 
would  only  respond  to  the  driver's  assevera- 
tions with  a  frigid  bow/ 

''  Did  he  not  wait  'arf  an  hour — ^better 
nor  'arf  an  hour — ^f or  a  Miss  Smith  %  She'd 
booked  her  place  and  was  to  come  firomThe 
Woodlands ;  he  sent  his  boy  to  look  after 
her,  better  nor  a  mile,  and  she  never  come, 
and  he  never  aaw  such  a  atart — ^neverl 
The  young  lady,  ahe'll  tell  you  it's  all  true^ 
muml" 

To  all  this,  the  frigid  one  motioned  a 
chill  assent,  and  then,  frantically  protesting 
that  our  luggage  should  be  at  the  station 
by  two,  the  carrier  jolted  on  his  way. 

This  time  he  did  not  fail  us ;  the  cart, 
with  the  Boman-nosed  horse,  drove  into 
the  station  on  the  stroke  of  two — a 
specially  timely  arrival,  as  the  Bourton 
train  did  not  leave  tiU  three.  But  if  the 
exeitement  of  the  driver  had  astonished 
me  in  the  High  Street,  at  the  station  he 
seemed  almost  beaade  himself. 

Clutching  me  wildly  by  the  arm,  he 
oded : 

*^  Now,  see  here ;  did  you  ever  know  dt 
such  a  start  I    You  just  look  'ere  ! " 

And,  having  arrested  my  attention,  he 
pointed  to  ti  he  crinoletted  one,  now  calmly 
surveying  her  luggage,  and  exclaimed : 

"  She's  Miss  Smith  1  She  as  heard  me 
a  calling,  and  a  sending,  and  a  fussing, 
setting  up  under  the  tilt,  and  never  saying 
no  mortal  word  for  over  'arf  an  hour!  She's 
Aiiss  Smit^ !  and  never  did  she  own  to 
her  name  till  I  got  her  down  this  moment 
agin  the  station-gates  1  Yah!"  His  con- 
teonpt  was  beyond  words,  and  as  he 
lumbered  down  the 'stony  yard,  I  heard 
him  declaiming  faintly  to  the  last,  that 
"  never — ^no,  never,  had  he  known  of  such 
a  start  I" 

I  was  but  feebly  irritated,  and  not  at  all 
interested.  Perhaps  the  iron  (Stourcome's 
chief  industry)  had  entered  into  my  soul, 
or  my  residence  in  Winfer  had  riven  me 
iha  bovine  introspective  ways  of  its  in- 
habitants; at  any  rate  I  found  myself 
capable  of  a  prolonged  contemplation  of  one 
particular  panel  in  one  particular  door  to 
an  extent  that  I  believe  would  have  driven 
me  frantic  a  week  before,  but  which  now 
shortened  the  hour's  delay  amazingly,  and 
save  me  ^uite  a  softened  feeling  towards 
Miss  Smith,  who  might,  I  thought,  have 
taken  a  more  extended  holidav  than  I  had 
done,  which  might  have  caused  a  still  more 
complete  suq>ension  of  the  intellectujd 
faculties.  _ 

The  whole  experiment  of  our  trip  we 
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decided  to  be  a  most  entire  sucoeM.  It  cer- 
tainly proYee  that  impeconiona  penons 
may  still  find  happy  hnnting-groanas  eyen 
in  oyerorowded  England  if  they  will 
strike  oat  an  originJ^  line,  and  not  insist 
on  following  the  multitude  to  Welsh  eoast- 
townsy  OS  Yorkshire  boarding^onses. 

There  are  still  in  the  nnfreqaented  nooks 
of  rural  England  many  pleasant  places  to 
be  f  onnd  nnaemoralised  hj  summer  visitors, 
and  with  too  much  simplidfy  to  know  how 
to  attract  them. 

In  these,  the  wife  of  the  dergyman  can, 
if  energetic  and  kindly,  do  much  towards 
inciting  the  inhabitants  to  deck  thrir  little 
rooms  in  a  sufficiently  comfortable  style  to 
attract  homely  visitors. 

It  was  thus  that  the  first  impetus  had 
been  givtti  towards  lodging-lettmg  on  at 
all  an  extended  scale  at  w  infer. 

The  gains,  however  small  they  may 
appear  to  be,  will  famish  to  the  peasant 
householders  many  comforts  for  winter 
days,  some  security  against  bad  times. 
Indeed,  it  has  struck  me  very  forcibly  that 
a  more  legitimate  line  for  the  exercise  of 
charity  could  hardly  be  devised  than  to 
assist  the  cottagers  of  a  place  like  Winfer 
— ^fallen,  suddenly  and  undeservedly,  under 
the  shade  of  failure  and  distress — ^to  furnish 
a  room  or  two  for  the  entertainment  of 
summer  visitors.  The  charity  would  re- 
flect almost  as  warmly  on  the  fortunes  of 
tired  workers  from  towns,  who,  for  a  few 
shillings  a  week,  might,  at  least  once  in 
the  summer,  breathe  for  a  space  real 
country  air. 

And  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  cir- 
culation of  new  thought  between  the  rest- 
less inteUigence  of  the  town,  and  the  stolid 
gentleness  of  the  countiy,  could  hardly  faO 
to  be  beneficial  to  both. 


"MY  LADY  DAFFODIL." 

k  STOBY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  L 

A  STREAM,  fringed  by  tall  grasses  and 
flafibdils,  ran  along  the  centre  of  the  narrow 
valley. 

A  tiny  stream,  as  far  as  width  was 
Doncemed,  for  at  this  psrt  it  was  but  a 
itep  to  cross  it,  but  gifted  by  the  rapid 
tndine  of  its  bed  with  a  strength  and 
ictivity  sufficient  to  turn  the  wheel  of  a 
null  at  the  farther  end  of  the  valley.  Even 
liere  its  mimic  roar  could  be  heurd  as  it 
lombled  into  the  mill-race,  shut  out  from 
riew  by  the  trees  that  surrounded  themiU. 
the  ripple  and  rush  of  ibe  water  was  the 
mly  sound  in  the  valley,  in  which  the 


daylight,  this  sprinff  evening,  was  still 
lii]^ring,  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  that  it  could  alight  on  no  fairer  things 
than  the  golden  flowers,  the  thick  carpet 
of  fern-mosses,  the  trees,  already  nearly 
clothed  in  their  summer  raiment 

The  day  had  been  perfect,  warm  as 
summer,  and  the  still  evening  air  was  sweet 
with  all  Uie  spring  scents  that  their  great 
lord,  the  sun,  had  freed  from  mosses,  and 
flowers,  and  rich  brown  earth. 

Two  young  men  who  had  entered  the 
valley  half  an  hour  before,  scrambling 
down  the  steep  hillnride  with  considerable 
difficulty,  owinff  to  ihe  thickness  and  tall- 
ness  <rf  brambtos  and  gorse,  and  canying 
away,  as  a  remembrance  of  this  new  way 
of  entering  the  valley,  several  unpleasant 
scratches,  appreciated  the  beauty  m  their 
difildrent  ways. 

One,  after  a  characteristic  exclamation, 
"  By  Jove  1 "  drew  out  a  sketch-book,  and 
beg^  making  a  rather  indifferent  sketch 
of  the  whole,  from  his  point  of  view,  as  he 
sat  on  the  tnink  of  a  fallen  tree  close  to 
the  stream.  His  companion,  sitting  by 
him,  his  face  turned  the  other  way,  towards 
the  stream  itself,  had  gathered  one  of  the 
daffodQs,  from  the  proftision  of  which 
flower  the  valley  had  gained  its  name,  and 
after  looking  round  hm  for  a  few  minutes, 
witiiout  a  word,  sat  down,  gadng  at  the 

Elden-cupped  flower  as  if  he  acknow- 
Iged  the  mystery  of  its  existence,  and 
was  trying  to  solve  it 

But  he  gained  no  help  from  the  flower 
itself,  and  suddenly,  with  a  slight  gesture 
rather  at  variance  with  a  certain  quiet 
coldness  that  was  the  usual  expression  of 
his  face,  he  tossed  the  daffodil  into  the 
rushing  stream. 

The  other  man,  absorbed  as  he  was  in 
his  work,  was  aroused  by  the  incongruity 
of  the  movement  with  his  friend'sxmiinary 
manner. 

"Whafs  upt"  he  asked,  half  turning 
round  to  look.  "  Tired  of  being  here  t 
Why  don't  you  take  advantage  of  your 
opportunities  1  It  often  surprises  me  that 
you  aren't  more  bored  than  you  are. 
Whenever  we  get  to  any  decent  sort  of  a 
place,  you  just  sit  down  for  half  an  hour, 
without  tiJdng  any  interest  in  anything, 
and  then  get  up  and  want  to  go  on  farther. 
Why  don't  you  try  and  make  a  few 
sketches  t  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
more  perfect  than  the  vallev  to-night  t " 

The  young  man  made  a  sweeping 
gesture  with  his  brush,  and  then,  with  a 
certainairof  self 4MttisfiM^on,  set  aUght  that 
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only  a  penon  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  Ufa  and  habits  of  thought  conid 
have  detected  it,  touched  up  a  tree  in  his 
sketch. 

His  friend  was,  appatently,  one  of  those 
privileged  people,  for  there  was  a  faint 
smile  in  his  eyes  as  he  replied  : 

<<  It's  just  because  it  is  so  beautif  ol  that 
I  don't '' 

"  Make  a  mess  of  it  like  myself,"  finished 
the  other,  in  no  ways  offended  by  the 
implied  sarcasm.  '*  But  surely  it  is  better 
to- do  your  best  to  carry  away  some  recol- 
lection of  such  a  joUy  place,  than  to  tear 
up  those  unfortunate  flowers  by  the  roots. 
You  can  study  botany  at  home." 

"Certainly  it  is  better — if  you  can't 
remember  such  perfect  beauty  without  a 
bad  drawing  to  recall  it  to  you." 

"You  shut  up,  Amotl  Ill-natured 
sarcasm  is  out  of  place  in  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  an  evening  like  this.  I  am  not 
sure  if  it  isn't  too  stSl  even  to  work.  It  is 
the  end  of  the  day,  and  we  ought  to  be 
resting."  And  the  young  man  let  his 
sketch-book  fall,  and,  raising  his  arms  to 
the  back  of  his  head,  gazed  before  him 
with  a  dreamy  look  in  his  eyea  Amot 
made  no  reply,  but  his  friend's  remark 
about  the  flower  seemed  to  set  him  think- 
ing again.  He  turned  back  to  the  stream, 
and  looked  down  its  current 

The  daffodil  had  been  caught  by  some  of 
the  stones  in  its  bed,  and  was  now  stirring 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  eddy,  some- 
times striking  against  the  hard  stones, 
sometimes  freeing  itself,  only  to  be  re>caught 
and  carried  back  again  to  be  beaten  on  the 
mimic  reef. 

A  curious  look  came  into  Amot's  eyes 
as  he  watched  it  After  a  moment  he 
rose,  and  strolling  down  to  the  imprisoned 
flower,  he  freed  it  with  an  odd  kind  of 
gentleness,  and  dropping  it  again  into 
clear  water,  he  stood  for  another  second 
looking  after  it^  as,  borne  by  the  stream, 
,it  was  swept  on  towards  the  mill-raca  As 
he  joined  his  friend  again,  something  of 
the  shadow  that  had  come  into  his  own 
eyes  seemed  reflected  in  the  face  of  the 
other. 

"She  is  late  to-night  It  is  a  shame 
how  people  take  advantage  of  the  poor. 
I  suppose  some  old  curmudgeon  has  made 
her  stay  to  put  an  extra  frill  on  her  gown, 
thinking  that  the  miserable  pittance  of 
eight^npence  is  ample  payment  for  the 
use  of  a  fellow-creatnre's  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  Just  imagine,  she  only  gets 
eighteenpenoe  for  working  from  seven  in 


the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening,  Miss 
Green  told  me.  They  employ  her,  too,  for 
the  same  shameless  sum,  1  suppose." 

"  One  shilling  and  sixpence  1  In  this 
part  of  the  world,  I  suppose,  that  is  the 
usual  pay  for  a  sempstressi  " 

"A  sempstress!  I  wish  to  goodness, 
Amot,  you  wouldn't  use  that  ugly  name," 
exclaimed  the  other  irritably;  "vou  spoil 
the  romance  of  everything — ^you  know  we 
agreed  not  to  use  so  prosaic  a  titla" 

He  laughed  as  if  amused  at  his  own 
impatience,  but  there  was  a  faint  note  of 
consciousness  in  the  laugh. 

"I'm  not  sure  but  that  we  don't  do 
better  by  keeping  to  the  plain  facts.  She 
is  a  sempstress,  and  not " 

"My Lady  DaffodU I"  The  name  feU 
with  an  odd  lingering  of  tones,  and  the 
dreamy  light  came  Mck  into  the  young 
man's  eyes.  "  My  Lady  Daffodil ;  it  is  a 
love^  name,  and  suits  her  perfectly." 

"  ft  is  a  foolish  name.  We  had  better 
take  it  away  from  her  at  once.  We  will 
call  her  Miss  Dorey — I  believe  that  is  her 
name,  is  not  it  1 — ^not  my  Lady  Daffodil" 

The  other  young  man  moved  restlessly, 
then  he  laughed  a  short,  constrained  laugh. 

"What  on  earth's  the  matter  with  you, 
Amot  %  You  are  so  cynical  to-day.  Do  the 
editors  want  you  back  at  once,  and  you 
are  giving  vent  to  your  rage  in  this  fashion  1" 

"  No ;  they  weren't  in  a  hurry — at  least, 
not  more  than  usual  Didn't  you  get  a 
letter  from  home  this  morning  %  Does  not 
your  mother  wonder  what  you  are  doing 
here  so  long  t " 

"My  mother  does  not  interfere  with  my 

Elans,"  said  the  other  with  a  faint  touch  of 
aughtiness  which  the  apparent  simplicity 
of  the  question  scarcely  seemed  to  justify ; 

"I *'  But  the  sentence  was  interrupted. 

"  Here  she  comes — ^look ! " 

Both  men  turned  their  faces  towards  a 
little  wicker-gate  that  opened^  into  the 
valley,  at  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the 
mill  A  girl  was  just  coming  through  it 
Without  waiting  to  finish  his  sentence 
the  young  man  went  forward,  rather 
quickly,  to  meet  her. 

Amot  did  not  move  from  the  spot  where 
he  stood. 

CHAPTER  II 

A  MONTH  before  Eric  Weldon  had  arrived 
at  Les  Yanx  with  his  friend,  Wilfred 
Amot  The  former  was  a  young  man 
possessed  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year 
of  his  own,  and  therefore  was  not  com- 
pelled to  take  any  kincjf  of  employment  that 
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offered  iteelfy  imless  it  suited  him.  He 
was  now  twenty-five,  and  had  not  yet 
aacoeeded  in  finding  an  appointment  suit- 
aUe  in  every  way  to  his  tastes  and  habits, 
and  conld  take  a  holiday  when  he  wished. 
Li  fact,  up  tiU  now,  his  life  had  been  one 
continual  holiday*  a  state  of  affairs  that 
one  or  two  people  who  had  his  weliare 
honesUy  to  heart  scarcely  thought  bene- 
ficial to  his  natore.  His  Mend  was 
differently  sitnated,  his  lot  not  being  cast 
in  places  where  food  and  raiment  were  to 
be  had  without  the  working  for  them.  He 
was  obliged  to  take  his  hoUdavs  when  he 
could  get  them.  Weldon  generally  managed 
to  accompany  his  friend  during  the  diort 
time  he  was  free  from  his  work,  and  always 
considered  these  trips  together  as  the  most 

Snuine  pleasures  in  his  own  holiday  lif a 
ley  had  left  London  together — ^where  Eric 
Weldon  lived  at  home  with  his  mother  and 
sistor,  who  had  much  to  answer  for  with 
regard  to  his  idleness,  and  Amot  in  lodg- 
ings by  himself — and  had  made  their  way 
south.  They  had  wandered  about  the 
island  for  some  days,  Weldon  sketohing, 
Amot  silently  gathering  up  in  his  mind 
glimpses  of  sunny  blue  seas,  of  great 
tumbled  masses  of  rock  and  flashes  of  white 
foam,  of  breaths  of  salt^  sweet  breezes,  all 
to  be  unconsciously  reproduced  later  in  his 
dingy  London  rooms  for  the  benefit  of  the 
papers  on  which  he  gained  his  living, 
whether  in  fresh,  strong  articles,  or  sweet 
sonff,  tinged  with  quaint  pathos  and 
tender  longings. 

One  evening,  three  weeks  ago,  they 
were  retumhig  from  one  of  these  rambles, 
when  a  diarp  turn  of  a  valley  brought 
them  suddenly  to  a  mill 

Grey  and  stiU,  with  not  a  sign  of  life 
about  it,  there  was  something  curiously 
weird  about  the  buildi^ng,  and  Weldon's 
sensitive  nature  was  affected  immediately 
by  it.  The  sound  of  the  water  as  it  tum- 
bled over  the  mill-race,  and  the  silent 
Ifbirl  of  the  great  wheel,  added  to  the 
strangeness  of  the  effect.  It  seemed  as  if, 
at  one  time — ^long  ago — the  miller  had 
been  at  work;  and  then,  one  day,  some 
spell  had  fallen  on  the  place,  and,  while  his 
life  had  been  forced  into  silence,  the 
great  wheel  had  been  allowed  to  continue 
its  work,  as  if  in  mockery  of  man's  boasted 
mastership  and  power. 

After  a  moment's  inspection,  Eric,  as 
usual,  rapidly  made  a  aketeh  of  the  plaoe» 
but  before  he  finished  it,  the  door  of  the 
mill  opened*  It  was  not  totally  given  over 
to  greyness  and  desolation. 


Both  young  men  looked  up  quickly,  and 
when  they  looked  they  could  not  again 
withdraw  their  eyes. 

A  girl,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  stood 
in  the  doorway.  The  yellow  light  of  the 
sun  fell  full  on  her  face  and  hair,  changing 
the  latter  into  a  kind  of  halo  of  red-gold 
A  blue  cotton  dress,  fitting  perfectly  to  her 
figure,  fell  just  to  her  ankles,  which,  with 
the  litUe  feet  in  neat  leather  shoes,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  size  and  form. 
She  held  her  hat  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  large  canoe-shaped  basket  full  of 
daffodils. 

"By  Jove  I"  muttered  Weldon  under 
his  breath. 

For  some  unaccounteble  reason,  the 
familiar  exclamation  jarred  upon  Amot, 
and  an  impatient  shadow  crossed  his  face. 
Strangely  enough  it  was  the  first  time  bis 
friencTs  nature,  so  keenly  sensitive  to  all 
that  was  ^  beautiful,  had  irritated  him. 
Before,  this  impressionable  temperament 
had  only  amusecl  him — at  least,  when  it 
had  not  occasionally  raised  a  little  fear 
that  one  day  or  another  it  would  bring 
trouble  upon  the  man  he  held  his  friend* 

The  girl  flushed  as  she  caught  si^ht  of 
the  two  men,  and  the  slight  sign  of  con* 
fusion  awakened  the  latter  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  behaving  in  anything  but  a  polite 
and  intelligent  fashion. 

They  immediately  withdrew  their  eyes. 
Weldon's  fixing  themselves  on  his  boote, 
and  Arnot's  on  the  tall-stick  of  a  cabbage- 
stump,  peering  07er  the  grey  waU  of  a 
small  enclosure  to  the  right  of  the  mill 

The  girl  had  apparentiy  recovered  her- 
self, for  she  came  on  towards  them,  walk- 
ing with  a  light)  quick  step.  But  just  as 
she  stepped  out  into  the  lane,  the  sound  of 
a  do^B  joyous  barking  made  itself  heard, 
and  the  next  second,  a  huge  mastiff  leaned 
over  the  grejr-stone  waU,  and  bounded 
towards  the  girL 

In  ita  excitement  and  delight  at  meeting 
her,  it  paid  no  attention  to  the  half-laugh- 
ing commands,  but  bounded  and  leaped 
round  her»  making  springs  at  the  basket^ 
which  she  had  raised  over  her  head. 

The  next  second,  the  basket  was  on  the 
ffronnd,  with  all  its  golden  wealth  of 
flowers  scattered  round  her  feet  The  dog, 
in  one  of  its  bounds,  had  struck  her 
upraised  arm. 

"Oh,  Kolf,  you  naughty  dog!  See 
what  you  have  done ! "  exchtimed  the  girl» 
in  pretended  dismay,  as  she  bent  to  gather 
them  up  again. 

Weldon,  thrusting  his 
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into  hia  pocket,  dashed  to  her  aid,  and  in  a 
minate  or  two  the  flowers  were  gathered 
up,  and  the  girl,  with  a  shy  *<  Thank, 
yon,"  half  blucSing,  half  smiling,  had  dis- 
appeared round  the  carye  of  the  lane,  the 
dog  that  had  caused  the  mischief  rushing 
wildly  abont  her. 

"  That's  a  fine  dog,"  said  Weldon,  return- 
ing to  Amot,  who  had  not  assisted  with 
the  flowers.  "  I  wonder  if  it  belongs  to 
the  mill" 

«  Ton  might  haye  asked,"  said  the  other 
meditatiyely.  But  there  was  such  a  total 
absence  of  sarcastic  meaning  in  his  face 
that  Weldon,  who  had  lo<^ed  at  him 
quickly,  with  a  half-amused,  half-shame- 
faced expression,  checked  the  retort  on  his 
lips. 

'*  Fancy,  that  loyely  apparition  coming 
out  of  sudi  a  dreary  placel"  he  said  instead. 

'*It  was  not  to  be  expected—- certainly. 
What  do  you  think  she  looked  most  like, 
with  those  flowers  scattered  at  her  feet ) " 

At  another  time,  Weldon  would  haye 
been  quick  to  discoyer  the  change  of  tone 
— ^f aint  though  it  was — ^in  his  friend's  ydce, 
softening  its  abrupt  matter-of-factness  into 
simiething  gentler  and  more  dreamy.  But 
he  was  mudi  too  occupied  himself  at  this 
moment  with  this  new  acquaintance. 

^*  I  can't  say.    Something  awfully  jolly." 

**  She  looked  like  the  lady  of  the  flowers 
henelf." 

'<  My  Lady  Daffodil  1 "  laughed  the  other. 
<*It  suits  her  perfectly." 

**  And  I  dare  say  her  name  is  Jane,  or 
Ann,  or  perhaps  Elisa.  I  think  we  had 
better  be  going;  it  is  nearly  dinner-time, 
and  we  haye  some  distance  to  eo." 

Amot  had  quite  reooyered  from  his 
poetical  attack,  and  the  two  started  off  to 
retom  to  the  inn  at  which  they  were 
(laying.  But  the  next  day  Weldon  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  make  some  more 
i&etches  of  the  place  they  had  yisited  the 
day  before,  and  after  a  little  discussion 
they  decided  upon  making  it  their  head- 
quarters for  a  week.  The  wedc  glided 
into  two,  then  into  three,  and  still  the  two 
friends  stayed  on  at  the  inn  situated  about 
a  mile  dirtaat  from  the  milL 

Weldon  made  a  great  many  sketches  of 
the  mill  itself;  a  {preat  many  more  tiian 
eyen  Amot  Buspected-««t  leasts  the  latter 
neyer  betrayed'  any  knowledge  of  the 
number.  The  former  had  grown  into  a 
habit  of  wandering  off  alone,  and  after 
being  absent  an  hour  or  two,  on  his  retnm 
would  be  only  able  to  giye  a  yague  account 
of  his  rambles. 


Sometimes  he  had  seen  '*My  Lady 
Daffodil,"  and  spoken  a  little  to  her.  So 
he  would  tell  Amot,  occasionally,  with- 
out the  latter  asking  the  question;  but 
as  Amot  rarely  did  ask  it^  and  as,  after 
that  first  day,  he- had  apparently  lost  all 
interest  in  the  fair  apparition  of  the  mill, 
Weldon  grew  gradu^dly  into  the  habit  of 
not  mentioning  her  either. 

Sometimes  the  two  men  met  her  together 
as  she  retumed  from  her  work  in  the 
town,  or  walked  in  the  yalley,  and  eyeh 
then,  in  the  short  conyersations  they  would 
haye  together,  it  was  always  Weldon  who 
held  the  chief  part 

After  that  informal  introduction  oyer 
the  scattered  basket  of  flowers,  EateUe 
Dorey  permitted  the  slight  acquaintance  to 
continue  between  them,  with  the  frank, 
simple  acceptance  of  her  class  and  educa- 
tion. She  apparently  saw  nothing  incon- 
gruous nor  to  offend  in  exchanging  a  few 
simple  phrases  with  the  men,  of  whom  she 
certainly  knew  nothing,  saye  that  they 
were  always  courteous  and  well-bred, 
treating  her  with  the  most  perfect  respect. 
She  leda yery  lonely  life  out  there  in  the 
yalley,  they  disooyei^,  with  her  old  grand- 
father, who,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
had  neyer  allowed  her  to  make  friends 
with  anyone  of  her  own  class.  Her  hard 
day's  work,  when  she  could  get  employ- 
ment at  some  lady's  house,  was  a  relief  to 
her  from  the  silence  and  monotony  of  her 
life  at  the  miU,  where  her  grandfather 
scarcely  spoke  to  her  from  morning .  till 
night  He  was  yery  ffood  to  her,  and  was 
the  only  relation  she  had  oyer  known,  but 
he  had  brought  her  up  under  so  strict  a 
suryeillance — ^almost  suspicious  at  times, 
it  seemed  to  her — that  the  comparatiye 
freedom  of  a  day's  work  was  hailed  ifrith 
a  sense  of  pleasure  which  the  two  young 
men,  Weldon  particularly,  who  had  taken 
so  singular  a  dislike  to  ^s,  her  legitimate 
way  of  earning  her  bread  as  a  daughter  of 
the  working-classes,  could  not  understand 

''  Why  can't  that  old  curmudgeon  of  a 
grandfrrther  keep  her  at  home )  They  are 
all  such,  a  miswly,  j^rasping  lot  here,"  he 
would  exckim  sometimes  to  his  friend,  after 
some  unconscious  disclosure  on  the  part  of 
Estelle  of  hot  laborious  life,  of  which  the 
girl  herself  neyer  complained  Indeed,  she 
was  eyidently  so  perfectly  free  from  the 
feeling  that  prompted  Weldon  to  look  upon 
her  honest  labour  as  a  degradation,  that 
it  made  eyen  him  ashamed  of  giying  yent 
to  his  ideas  to  her,  herselt 

Estelle  did  not  stay  to  say  much  to  him 
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this  evening  in  the  daffodil  valley.  She 
THshed  them  ^ood-ni^ht  rather  hnniedly, 
and,  with  an  evident  wuhto be  alone,  walked 
on  towards  the  mill.  Weldon  was  intensely 
fisappointed,  and  showed  it  He  thooght 
he  most  have  said  something  to  offend 
her,  and  discnssed  the  matter  all  the  way 
babk  to  their  inn.  Bat  Amot,  whose  qniet 
eyes  seemed  always  watching,  had  noticed 
a;  certain  shyness  and  want  of  ease  in  her 
manner  as  she  came  up  to  them.    It  was 

Sit  atiytMng  that  Weldon  had  said  daring 
e  brief  interview  that  had  disturbed  her; 
it  was  something  that  had  gone  before; 
and  as  he  thought  silently  over  that  some- 
thing, his  eyes  grew  darker  atid  heavier. 
.  Several  times,  as  they  sat  smokine  together 
that  night  after  dinner,  he  glanced  across  at 
his  friend,  whose  knitted  brows  and  moody 
expression  showed  that  he,  too,  was  not  in 
his  usual  light-hearted  mood. 

Suddenly  Arnot  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
tossed  away  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

<^  I'm  going  to  bed,  Weldon,  but  I'd  like 
to  say  something  before  I  go.  We  must 
leave  this  place  to-morrow.  It  is  not  fair 
to  yourself— nor  to  Miss  Dorey." 

If  he  had  strack  the  young  man  a  blow, 
he  could  not  have  brought  the  hot  blood 
quicker  and  redder  into  ms  face. 

''What  do  you  mean!"  he  asked  in 
short,  sharp  tones,  looking  up  at  Arnot  as  he 
stood  near  the  door,  his  hand  on  the  handla 

"  Don't  be  a  fool !  You  can  see.  We 
needn't  be  villains,  if  w'e.have  acted  like 
idiots." 

The  door  fell  to  with  a  sharp  sound,  as 
Arnot  stepped  out  from  the  room  into  the 
passage  beyond. 

'  For  a  long  time  the  other  sat  there  with- 
out stirring,  unless  for  an  occasionid  restless 
movement,  as  if  pained  or  hatMsed  by  die 
thoughts  that  occupied  his  mind. 

"He's  right.  We  must  go.  Good 
Heavens !  fancy  it  coming  to  this  t "  he  said 
as  he  rose  at  last^  his  face  pale,  and  he 
shivered  as  if  the  cfalU  of  the  spring  night 
had  touched  him.  "Ill  just  see  her  to- 
morrow, to  say  good-bye.  It  won't  matter. 
What  he  meant  about  her  was  madness, 
of  course.  There  is  no  fear  for  her.  I 
have  never  said  a  word  to  make  her  think 
of  me.    Thank  Heaven  for  that  1 " 

Weldon  did  not  see  Arnot  next  morning. 
He  found  ii^en  he  came  down,  having 
slept  late,  after  a  tronbled,  restless  nighty 
that  the  latter  had  alieady  breakfasted  and 
gene  out 


For  the  fiist  time  in  his  life  Eric 
Wddon  was  glad  not  to  meet  the  eyes  of 
his  friend. 

He  knew,  as  if  he  saw  tiiem  looking  at 
him  now,  how  utterly  they  woukl  condeom 
what  he  was  ^oing  to  da  Yet  he  must  see 
her  once  again.  It  would  not  hurt  her — 
only  him  Had  not  he  already  submitted 
to  sacrifice  himself  as  he  had  never  done 
before,  in  all  his  eareless,  pleasure-loving 
lifet  Had  not  he  come  through  this 
temptation  seathless,  when  a  word  would 
have:  betrayed.,  his  love,  and  gained  some 
recognition  from  her,  for,  in  sfnte  of  all  his 
arguments,  some  faint  inner  consciousness 
echoed  the  simificant  meaning  of  Amot's 
words )  Yet  he  had  still  always  been  true 
to  herself — to  him. 

Of  course,  he  could  not  marry  her-— a 
plain,  working  girL  The  very  thought  of  the 
aristocratic  scorn  of  his  motiier  u^  sisters, 
if  he  presented  her  to  them  as  their  new 
relative,  made,  him  turn  cold  in  sympathy 
for  the  ^1  as  well'  as  for  himself.  .He 
knew'qmte  well  how  little  her  beauty 
would  weigh  against  her  want  of  traininff- 
in  the  manners  and  graces  of  the  wodd 
they  lived  io.  It  wDuld  not  st^ce  that 
she  was  fairly  well  educated,  that  she  was 
intelligent  above  the  average,  apprecia* 
tlve  and  sympathetic — ^a  slip  of  grammar, 
a  solecism,  would  make  aU  tlus  of  no 
account  The  very  fact  of  their  acquain- 
tance havinff  been  made  in  iso  irregjular  a 
fashion  would  suffice  to  raise  a  prejttdi<^e, 
almost  impossible  to  remove,  in  the  mind 
of  his  mother,  who  made  her  gods  of 
"awearanceSi" 

He  could  see  the  folly  of  ever  expecting 
her  to  countenance  the  madness  of  a 
marriage  in  that  letter  of  hen  alluded  to 
by  Arnot  Someone  had  written  to  iier.-^ 
Miss  Oreen,  he  anspeoted,  she  being  a 
friend  of  his  mothttfs— and  raised  her 
alarm,  by  mentiomng  the  presence  of  a 
mstie  beauty  near  tiie  point  of  his  present 
headquartara. 

Why,  he  coald  not  even  afford  to  gratify 
his  heart's  desire.  Tlie  obstacles  to  the  union 
were  as  prosaic  as  that  His  income  was 
barely  sufficient  for  his  own  wants,  living 
at  home  as  he  did,  and  he  knew  by  ex- 
perience how  hard  it  was  to  find  any 
emjployment  by  which  he  would  like  to  add 
to  it  No,  it  was  all  folly— all  madness. 
He  wouU  see  her  once  mora  He  must — 
human  seltsaorifioe  had  its  bounds — bfit  it 
shMild  be  to  ^ay  good-by& 
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**  It  ia  Buch  a  stiff  letter ;  it  telh  one 
nothing,"  said  Helen  Goodall  sorrowftilly. 
"  Only  just  6&ying  that  ahe  is  very  weak, 
and  the  baby  is  delicate.  And  in  my  last 
letter  I  begged  her  ao  to  tell  me  more 
about  herself !  All  her  letters  since  Cbrist- 
maa  have  been  short  and  shakily  written— 
she  hae  been  ill,  and  Combe  has  been  ill, 
and  they  have  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety. 
And  then  for  several  mails  nothing  at  all ; 
and  then  this  scrap  from  Gerald  Fane,  just 
to  announce  the  baby*     John  says  sho  has  J  older  7  he    M-as   burnt   by   the   long,  hot 


'*  It  is  not  like  either  of  them,  I  believe,"  | 
said  Htigh. 

He  had  arrived  from  Scotland  that 
September  day,  on  his  way  back  from  a 
month's  shooting  with  his  friend  Harry  ' 
Campbell.  He  and  Helen  were  now  stroll- 
ing about  the  Woodcote  garden  before 
dinner,  waiting  for  John  to  come  in»  A 
small  nursery  cavalcade  was  to  bo  seen  in 
the  distance— Master  Goodall,  fat  and 
sleepy,  in  his  perambulator ;  his  little  pister 
of  two  months  old  in  her  nurse's  arms. 

Helen  herself  was  not  changed  at  all ;  | 
she  looked  as  soft  and  pretty  as  ever,  and 
was,   perhaps,   rather    more   lazy   in   her 
movements. 

Hugh  looked  thin  and  worn,  and  much  ^ 


brought  it  all  on  herself,  and  that  I  think 
about  her  too  much,"  said  Helen  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  **  Of  course  she  behaved 
like  a  dear  beautiful  old  goo«e,  as  she 
always  was  ;  but  you  and  I  can't  forget  our 
old  Theo  becanse  of  that,  Hugh.  1  am 
sure  I  was  cross  enough  at  first  to  please 
anybody." 

Hugh  North  sighed, 

"  She  has  not  written  to  me  for  months,** 
he  said,  **  except  once,  in  the  spring,  about 
Belling  out  some  money.  I  know  how  it 
is.  All  her  money  has  been  poured  into 
that  diamond -mine,  No  one  had  any  con- 
trol over  it  but  herself,  and  there  were  no 
:  settlements.  So  nobody  is  to  he  blamed,  I 
Boppoae.'^ 

"  People  sometimes  make  great  fortunes 
out  there,  don*t  they  1 ''  said  Helen, 

'*  Gerald  Fane  won't/'  said  her  cousin. 
"Of  course,  though,  wo  don't  know. 
People  are  silent  for  different  reasons. 
They  may  be  getting  so  rich  that  they  can 
afford  to  cut  their  relations." 

"  Is  that  like  Tf^eoV'  taid  Helen,  shak- 
I  ing  her  head 


»r*: 


summer,  and  his  hair  had  a  tingo  of  grey 
at  the  temples. 

The  second  post  that  day  had^  brought 
Gerald's  short,  cool  letter,  telling  Mrs, 
Goodall  of  the  birth  of  Ms  son.  His 
wife  wished  them  to  hoar  of  it,  he  said ; 
she  would  write  herself  when  she  was 
ationger 

All  that  evening  Helen   could   talk  of 
nothing  but  Theo.     Hugh  was  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  her.     John  was  rather  dry  , 
at   first  j    ho   had   been   very   angry   last 
summer  with  what  he  thought  Theo's  heart-   " 
less  ingratitudOj  as  well  as  madness  j  but 
even   he   could    not    help    listening  with 
interest  to  the  talk  of  the  cousins. 
I      Theo  had  never  said  much  in  her  letters 
about  her  life  at  Kimberley,  yet  Hugh  was 
'  perfectly  informed  on  the  subject ;  he  had 
'  read  everything,  had  picked  up  every  scrap 
^  of   information    about    South    Africa    in 
I  general  and  the  Diamond  Fields  in  par- 
ticular.    All  this  was  solely  for  his  own  [ 
satisfaction  ;  but  now  he  became  suddenly 
quite  a  talkative  man|   anid   told   Kell  a 
hundred  things  tlfii*^'ih%  wanted  to  know. 
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<<  Poor  old  fellow  1  it's  quite  toaching, 
isn't  it )  "  said  Mrs.  GoodaU  that  night  to 
her  husband. 

<'I  am  uncommonly  amused  by  the  way 
he  tries  to  make  the  best  of  it  all/'  said 
Jolm.  ''  He  won't  even  let  me  say  that 
Theo  did  a  foolish  thing." 

"  He  always  thought  her  perfection,  and 
he  always  wiU,"  said  Helen.  '<  He  and  I 
and  Uncle  Henry  were  the  only  people 
who  ever  understood  Theo." 

"  What  about  her  husband ) " 

"I  know  nothing  about  him." 

"Well,  you  are  very  contemptuous; 
but  I  always  rather  liked  poor  Fane/'  said 
John  thoughtfully.  "Mind  you,  he  was 
the  last  man  to  be  weighed  down  with  the 
anxiety  of  a  wife  and  children." 

"  I  wish  he  was  a  bachelor  again  with 
all  my  heart,"  said  Helen. 

Hugh  North  went  back  to  London,  and, 
having  written  a  short  letter  of  congratu- 
lation to  Theo,  tried  to  find  some  interest 
in  his  daily  life  and  work ;  but  the  e£fort 
was  a  failure.  He  felt  misanthropic ;  he 
was  both  mentally  and  physically  unwell, 
and  suspected  that  he  had  overwalked 
himself  m  Scotland.  The  thought  of  Theo 
haunted  him  in  a  way  that  was  becoming 
almost  terrible  to  this  calm,  strong  maa 

If  Helen  was  anxious  and  unhappy 
about  her,  what  was  he  %  If  Helen 
suspected  that  things  were  going  wrong, 
that  illness  and  trouble  had  come  to  Theo, 
of  which  she  told  them  little  or  nothing ; 
and  if  he  in  his  heart  agreed  with  Helen, 
if  his  fears  went  even  beyond  hers,  what 
could  he  do,  what  was  his  duty  as  Theo's 
most  faithful  friend  1  She  had  not  kept 
her  promise  of  writing  to  him,  and  telling 
him  everything,  but  perhaps  he  ought  not 
to  wonder  at  tiiat. 

Then  sometimes  he  told  himself  that  he 
was  a  morbid  fool,  and  that  most  likely 
Theo  was  too  happy  to  remember  him  at  all. 
Why  should  she  want  him )  She  had  her 
husband,  who,  of  course,  was  enough  for 
her.  From  her  earliest  days,  if  Theo  had 
one  creature  she  loved,  she  wanted  nothing 
more.  Hugh  tried  to  think  of  her  faults ; 
he  wished  to  convince  himself  that  she  was 
fickle,  and  selfish,  and  indififerent^  and  for- 
getful; then  he  ^ve  up  the  absurd  attempt 
suddenly,  and  his  anxiety  about  her  became 
more  feverish  than  ever.  It  was  too  horrid 
to  hear  nothing,  to  be  in  this  deep  ignorance 
of  anything  but  the  bare  facts  of  her  life. 

And  then  one  day,  walking  in  London, 
he  found  himself  near  Lady  Redclifi^s 
house,  and  it  struck  him  as  possible  that 


Theo  might  have  written  to  her  grand- 
mother. 

He  disliked  Lady  Bedcliff  heartily,  but 
Theo,  he  knew,  had  always  been  strangely 
fond  of  her;  and  though  they  had 
quarrelled,  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
they  might  write  to  each  other  now.  The 
chance  was  not  to  be  thrown  away. 

He  went  to  the  house,  and  as  he  stood 
at  the  door,  he  remembered  the  last  time 
he  had  been  there — that  day  when  Theo 
sent  him  away.  He  bore  her  no  malice  for 
that,  as  she  knew  very  well;  but  the 
recollection  added  a  litue  extra  stiffness 
and  gravity  to  his  manner  when  the  butler 
took  him  upstairs,  and  he  found  himself 
walking  into  the  old  drawing-room.  He 
could  not  help  giving  a  glance  at  the 
window  where  Theo  used  to  sit,  where  she 
got  up  to  receive  him  with  her  faint, 
weary,  absent  smile. 

Some  girl  was  there  now ;  he  did  not  at 
first  see  who  it  was,  but  not  Theo — never 
again  Theo,  he  thought,  with  a  cold  weight 
at  his  heart,  and  then  he  gravely  shook 
hands  with  Lady  Redcliff. 

"This  is  funny!  Who  told  you  to 
come  % "  she  said,  looking  at  him  shietrply. 

There  she  sat  in  her  great  ehair,  black 
cap  and  all,  her  eyes  as  bright  as  ever ; 
the  year  and  a  half— or  ten  years,  was  it  1 
— ^had  not  altered  her  in  the  least.  Hugh, 
with  all  his  coolness,  was  slightly  confused 
by  his  reception.  But  as  Lady  Bedcliff  did 
not  look  savage,  he  smiled  a  little,  and 
answered : 

"  I  ought  to  have  called  long  ago,  but  I 
have  been  out  of  town  lately,  and " 

"  Don't  apologise ;  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  you,",  said  Lady  Bedcliff.  "  Why  have 
you  come  now  t    To  enquire  after  Theo  1 " 

"  WeU,  I  thought  it  possible  that  you 
might  have  heard  from  her.  I  suppose  you 
know " 

"  Miss  Fane  has  been  tellingme  that  she 
has  a  nephew,  and  that  I  am  a  great- 
grandmodier.  She  expected  me  to  be 
pleased,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff.  "Do  you 
know  Miss  Fane  1 " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — the  room  is  dark, 
and  I  never  thought  of  finding  you  here," 
said  Hugh,  turning  to  Ada,  who  rose  up 
smiling  from  Theo's  comer,  though  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

On  the  table,  between  her  and  Lady 
Bedcliff,  some  sheets  of  a  foreign  letter 
were  lying.  Hugh's  eyes  fell  on  them,  and 
then  he  looked  quickly  again  at  Ada. 

"  News  from  Africa ) "  he  said,  heit  under 
his  breath.  ^  ,  . 
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"ThiB  bold  child 


has  yentared  into  the 
witch's  cave^''  said  Lady  Sedclifif  in  her 
most  cheeifid  tones,  **  to  bring  a  ridicolons 
rigmarole  of  a  letter  that  came  from  her 
brother  yesterday.  What  she  did  it  for,  I 
can't  conceive,  as  she  knows  that  Theo  and 
I  qaarrelied  mortally.  I  was  jast  telling 
her  that  she  ought  to  have  gone  to  you." 

<'  Please,  Captain  North,  will  yoa  read 
the  letter,"  said  Ada,  poshing  it  towards 
him,  "  and  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  I 
can  do  1" 

'<  Bead  it  to  us,"  said  Lady  Sedclifi: 
"  This  girl  does  nothing  bat  choke,  and  I 
can't  pretend  to  read  Mr.  Fane/s  writing 
on  that  detestable  paper." 

Hugh  struggled  through  the  letter  as 
clearly  as  he  could.  It  did  not  read  well ; 
Gerald  had  written  it  in  great  trouble  of 
mind,  and  under  circumstances,  poor  fellow, 
that  must  have  been  very  confusing. 
All  the  first  part  was  a  story  of  money 
difficulties;  nearly  all  their  capital  was 
gone,  thrown  away  in  working  that  claim 
of  his,  which  in  all  these  months  had  never 
even  begun  to  pay  its  expenses.  Ill-luck 
had  been  with  him  from  first  to  last ;  his 
Elafirs,  no  doubt^  had  robbed  him,  though 
nothing  could  be  proved.  Bills  were  tre- 
mendous, and  could  only  be  paid  by 
sacrificing  more  capital  Doctor's  bills  were 
the  most  trying.  Theo  had  been  miserablv 
out  of  health  ever  since  the  winter,  with 
constant  returns  of  fever ;  she  had  been 
away  to  the  Yaal  Biver,  but  the  change  had 
done  her  very  little  good.  She  was  always 
nursing  other  people  and  fussing  after  them. 
Combe  had  been  ill,  too ;  he  had  been  ill 
himself,  and,  if  his  friend  Stiriing  had  not 
helped  him,  his  a£fairs  would  quite  have 
gone  to  smash.  He  believed  that  Theo 
ought  to  20  home  to  England,  but  if  there 
was  no  other  reason  against  it,  he  did  not 
see  how  they  could  possibly  afford  the 
journey.   And  now  there  was  the  baby,  too. 

"Everybody  is  awfully  kind,"  wrote 
Gerald,  "  and  Combe  has  worked  herself 
to  death.  At  first  I  know  they  all 
thought  Theo  would  not  get  over  it,  but 
she  told  me  she  would,  and  really  it 
would  be  too  awful  to  die  here.  This  is  the 
most  dreadful  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  I  tlunk  I  should  have  gone  mad 
loBg  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Theo.  If 
she  dies,  she  knows  what  will  be  the  end 
of  it.  And  all  the  time  luck  may  change 
any  day,  and  one  may  find  a  big  stone  or 
two  that  will  set  everything  right  It 
seems  foolish  to  sell  the  claim  when  that 
may  happen  to-morrow.     We  must  try  to 


hold  on  a  little  longer.  The  clergyman 
here  is  a  nice  fellow.  We  had  the  baby 
baptised  at  once,  because  he  was  so  small| 
and  called  him  after  me— at  least,  his 
name  is  Gerald  Hugh,  according  to  Theo's 
wish.  He  is  such  a  funny  little  chap,  red 
all  over.  I  am  holding  him  at  this  moment, 
while  Combe  attends  to  Theo.  He  clenches 
his  little  fist,  and  looks  very  grave  over  it 
all  They  sav  he  is  weakly ;  no  wonder, 
I'm  sure;  and  he  thinks  he  might  have 
come  into  a  pleasanter  world,  I  know,  for 
he  spends  most  of  his  time  crying.  I 
wrote  to  tell  Mrs.  Goodall  of  his  birth,  as 
Theo  thought  her  people  ought  to  know, 
and  I  believe  by-and-by  she  means  to  write 
to  Lady  Bedcliff,  whom  she  always  seems 
to  have  tremendous  faith  in ". 

Here  Hugh  broke  off  suddenly,  and  Lady 
Bedcliff  laughed.  Ada  held  out  her  hand 
eagerly,  and  took  the  letter ;  there  were 
only  a  few  words  more.  For  a  minute  or 
two  nobody  spoke ;  then  the  girl  looked  at 
Hugh,  colounng  scarlet,  and  said,  with  a 
quiver  in  her  voice : 

"Of  course  you  know  I  am  perfectly 
helpless,  and  poor  Gerald  sent  me  some 
money  in  this  letter.  I  have  asked  Mrs. 
Eeene,  where  I  live,  to  find  me  something 
to  do.  I  would  have  done  it  long  ago,  but 
Gerald  never  told  me  of  any  difficulties.  I 
can  do  nothingfor  him — but  can't  you  do 
something  for  Theo!  Can't  we  get  them 
home  to  England  ) " 

"  We  will,"  said  Hugh  very  quietly. 

"Oh,  thank  you  —  thank  youl"  cried 
Ada,  and  she  hid  her  face,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Good  gracious  I "  exclaimed  Lady  Bed- 
cliff,  with  a  sharp  slap  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair.  "  This  is  unbearable.  If  you  can't 
control  yourself,  go  into  the  next  room  at 
once.  It  is  quite  enough  to  hear  of  a 
squalling  baby  in  Africa." 

Ada  quieted  herself  suddenly,  her  blue 
eyes  fixed  on  the  old  lady  in  open  astonish- 
ment    Hugh  could  hardly  help  smiling. 

"  Yes ;  sit  in  the  corner  and  be  quiet," 
said  Lady  Bedcliff.  "  As  to  you.  Captain 
North,  you  are  as  foolish  as  this  girl.  What 
do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  will  bring 
these  fools  home  to  England )  They  must 
take  the  consequences  of  their  folly." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Hugh  in  his 
gravest  manner. 

"  But  I  do.  Is  it  not  very  true,  what 
the  idiot  says  in  his  letter,  that  luck  may 
turn  any  day,  and  he  may  be  a  rich  man  ) 
What  an  amusing  sort  of  trade  it  must  be  ! 
Gambling,  and  nothing  else."  q[q 
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<<Theo  can't  stay  there/'  said  Hugh. 
«  Her  health  will  be  entirely  rained." 

''Don't  you  sappoBe  she  knew  that 
before  she  went  1  I  warned  her  of  every- 
thing that  would  happen  to  her.  She 
didirt  care.  She  pave  up  health,  position, 
prospects,  everytinng  in  the  world,  even  to 
her  grandmother  and  her  cousins,  un- 
natural creature,  for  the  sake  of  that  man, 
simply,  as  I  told  her,  because  he  had 
handsome  eyes.  Yes,  Miss  Fane — ^you 
need  not  mind  my  saying  so.  Yours  are 
not  at  all  like  them." 

''  She  may  have  given  up  her  relations," 
said  Hugh ;  "  but  they  have  not  given  up 
her.     Something  must  be  done." 

''  Speak  for  yourself,  please,"  said  Lady 
EedcliflE'  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  1 
You  can't  take  Theo  away  from  her  hus- 
band.    She  wouldn't  come." 

<<I  must  think,"  said  Hugh,  looking 
down.  He  feared  and  hated  Lady  Eed- 
cliff;  he  was  very  unhappy,  deeply  in 
earnest,  and  her  sharpness  did  not  amuse 
him.  He  felt  that  the  next  moment  she 
might  tell  his  dearest  secret,  if  she  knew 
it,  to  Ada  Fane  and  all  the  world ;  and  he 
had  a  suspicion  that  she  did  know  it,  from 
the  mischievous  tone  of  her  last  words, 
and  the  flash  of  her  eyes  that  accompanied 
them.  "  If  we  could  find  something  for  Mr. 
Fane  to  do  in  England,"  he  said  presently, 
looking  across  at  Ada,  with  a  consciousness 
that  Lady  Eedcliff  was  laughing  at  him. 

<'  He  tibou^ht  it  was  impossible  to  find 
anything,"  sighed  Ada.  ''But  perhaps 
you  could " 

Huffh  looked  down  at  his  hat,  frowning 
dismally.  It  strack  him  that  he  had  better 
go  away  and  think  it  over.  This  heartless 
old  woman  only  made  everything  seem 
more  dreadful,  and  the  poor  girl  could  not 
possibly  be  any  help.  He  was  just  going 
to  get  up  and  say  good-bve  to  them  both 
for  the  present,  when  Lady  BedcUff  asked 
suddenly : 

"  Are  you  ill,  Oaptam  North  1 " 

"Perfectly  well,  thank  you,"  Hugh 
answered  stiffly. 

"That^s  a  pity,"  said  Lady  RedcliflF. 
"  If  you  were  as  ill  as  you  look,  you  might 
get  sick-leave,  and 'make  a  little  tour  on 
the  continent  of  Africa,  by  way  of  goirg 
to  a  healthy  place." 

Hugh  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  Lady 
Bedclifif  straight  in  the  face.  She  always 
had  a  mocking  air,  of  course,  but  somehow 
just  then  she  did  not  look  quite  so  dis- 
agreeable as  usual 

"  What  good  could  I  do  1 "  he  said.     "  I 


am  not  well  I  believe  I  could  get  an 
extension  of  leave  if  I  asked  for  it  But 
should  I  be  of  any  use  to  Theo  if  I  went 
out  now  1 " 

"  You  would  like  to  see  her  1 "  said  Lady 
Bedcliff,  with  another  flash  of  mischief; 
but  before  he  had  time  to  make  any  answer, 
she  looked  at  Ada  and  said :  "  My  dear,  I 
think  you  had  better  so  away  now.  Leave 
your  letter  with  me,  if  you  don't  mind.  I 
will  send  for  you  when  I  want  yon  again 
— to-morrow  or  next  day.  Now  I  want  to 
talk  to  Captain  North  alone." 

She  spoke  quite  kindly  and  civilly,  and 
Ada,  of  course,  at  once  obeyed.  When  she 
was  gone  Lady  Bedcliff  began  to  talk  to 
Hugh  in  earnest 

"  You  and  I  have  never  been  friends," 
she  said.  "  I  always  disliked  your  family; 
you  are  good  people,  most  of  you,  and  I 
detest  good  people.  Theo  and  I  used  to 
quarrel  about  you.  What  a  temper  she 
had,  to  be  sure !  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
of  it  left  now." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Hugh  drearily;  he 
did  not  much  care  whether  Lady  Bedcliff 
liked  him  or  not 

"Yes,  she  used  to  stand  up  for  you," 
the  grandmother  went  on,  "  and  her  eyes 
used  to  be  all  on  flre  when  I  called  you 
names.  Well,  my  poor  Theo  1  Cousins 
are  dangerous  people.  Captain  North,  and 
even  now,  in  spite  of  all  these  misfortunes, 
I  would  rather  she  had  married  Qerald 
Fane." 

"  Do  you  know.  Lady  Bedcliff,  you  are 
saying  rather  extraordinary  things  9 "  said 
Hugh,  starting  up.  "I  may  as  well  go. 
This  African  matter  wants  thinking  about" 

"  Don't  be  angry,  my  friend,"  said  Lady 
Bedcliff.  "  I  was  not  blind  if  Theo  was, 
and  you  may  be  sure  she  never  told  me 
anything." 

Hugh  turned  white,  and  walked  across 
to  the  window. 

"  Don't  go  back  to  that  old  story  now," 
he  said  hastily.  "  Let  me  do  something 
now.  What  shall  I  do  1  What  were  you 
going  to  say  9  I  thought  you  had  some 
plan  in  your  head." 

"We  will  come  to  that  by-and-by," 
said  Lady  Bedcliff.  "The  first  question 
is,  will  you  go  to  this  dreadful  place) 
Somebody  must  go,  and  I  suppose  I  am 
rather  too  old." 

"  Of  course  111  co,"  said  Hugh  eagerly  ; 
"  there  is  not  much  doubt  of  my  managing 
that,  I  think." 

"  Very  well,  only  don't  get  the  fever," 
said    Lady   Bedcliff;    "and   understand 
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I  thig,  you    are    going    as    a    messenger 
from  me." 
"  I  don't  quite  Understand. " 
"  Why,  you  foolish  man,"  she  said  very 
impatiently,  "  what  right  have  yon  to  go 
ont  there  and  interfere  in  the  afifairs  of 
these  Fanes,  and  insist  on  putting  an  end 
to  all  that  diamond-digging  rabhish,  and 
bringing  them  home  in  spite  of  themselves 
—what  right  have  you  1   Less  than  none,  I 
think,  and  so  will  Theo.      Will  she  take 
money  from  you   for   her  journey,  for 
instance ! " 
"That  is  a  detafl,"  said  Hugh. 
<*  Bather  an  important  one,  you  will 
fiocL    No ;  you  must  go  from  me,  and  the 
sooner  the  better — ^next  week." 

"I  will  try  what  I  can  do,"  said  Hugh 
quietly. 

"Very  well  Sit  down;  don't  make 
me  nervous ;  and  read  the  early  part  of 
Gerald's  letter  again — not  all  that  stuff 
about  the  baby." 

At  last,  after  a  lon^  consultation,  and 
after  telling  him  several  old  stories,  among 
them  that  of  her  own  early  interest  in 
the  Fanes,  Lady  RedolifF  allowed  her 
ambassador  to  go.  He  walked  away  from 
the  house  with  new  life  and  spirit;  a 
strange  unreasoning  happiness  had  taken 
possession  of  his  mind.  Theo  could  not 
forbid  him  to  go  to  her ;  and  then  he  re- 
membered how  she  had  asked  him  to  go, 
and  how  he  had  answered  like  a  fool 
that  he  preferred  civilisation.  Where 
was  the  desert  now,  the  wilderness,  where 
life  was  not  worth  living — in  Africa,  or  in 
England ) 


STEPPERS. 

Among  the  poorest  of  the  '<poor  but 
honest"  classes.  Stepper  is  a  household 
word — is  familiar  in  their  mouths,  not  as 
slang,  but  as  a  technical  term.    To  those, 
however,  who  have  no  special  acquain- 
tance with  the  life  of  the  poor,  or  know- 
ledge of  the  infinite  variety  of  means  by 
which  ihey  eke  out  an  e^dstence  on  poor 
bat   honest  lines,  the  word  may  sound 
vague,  not  to  sa^  meaningless.      It  might 
mean  high-stepping  horses,  orstep*dancers; 
or   some  particular  type  of  peaestrians ; 
or,  again,  it  might  be  a  generic  term  for 
those  who,  in  slang  phrase,  "  step  it,"  for 
the  all-sufficient  reason  (to  them)  that  they 
are  •*  wanted  "  by  the  police.      The  word 
might  be  used  in  any  or  all  of  these 
aenses,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not — 


in  the  present  connection,  that  is.  The 
steppers  of  whose  habits  and  customs  we 
here  propose  to  give  some  account,  are 
door-step  cleaners — known  among  them- 
selves and  their  own  class  as  steppers, 
and  to  their  employers  and  others  cog- 
nisant of  their  existence  as  step-girls. 
They  are  a  humble  folk,  belonging  to  what 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  speak  of  as  the 
'* outcast"  classes.  Though  it  is  their 
misfortune  and  not  their  fault  that  such  is 
the  case,  they  are  coarse  and  vulgar,  while 
their  occupation  touches  about  the  lowest 
point  ^  of  the  commonplace  and  the 
drudgical.  Nevertheless,  they  constitute 
an  interesting  and  characteristic,  if  not 
picturesque  or  romantic  social  study,  seeing 
that  their  way  of  life  not  only  affords  a 
specific  illustration  of  how  the  poor  live, 
but  may  also  be  cited  as  among  the 
curiosities  of  modem  inter-social  relations. 

There  can  be  good  and  bad  work  even  in 
step-cleaning.  Some  steppers  are  known 
for  their  style  and  finish,  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  go  with  the  grain,  and  bring 
up  a  smootli,  regular,  and  unclouded  tor- 
face.  Others,  though  they  expend  as  much 
labour  and  heartl^tone,  are  noted  for  a 
streakiness  and  patchiness  of  handling  that 
justly  leads  to  their  style  being  classed  as 
slapndashing. 

But,  at  best,  stepping  cannot  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  of  domestic 
labour.  It  is  cold,  sloppy,  tiresome  work, 
such  as  most  housewives  would  rather 
avoid ;  but  it  is  less  upon  these  material 
grounds  than  upon  social  considerations 
that  the  calling  of  the  stepper  is  founded^ 
As  already  intimated,  the  typical  stepper 
is  a  vulgar  personage,  but  professionally 
she  is  associated  with  gentility  in  its  most 
acute  form — the  form  which  its  admirers 
style  the  "  poor  but  proud,"  and  others,  the 
"  let  us  be  genteel  or  die."  With  the  genteel 
of  this  type,  the  question  of  step-cleaning 
is  a  crucial  test  of  character.  Once  in  a 
way,  and  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, a  lady  of  the  class  might  clean 
her  own  doorsteps  without  suffering 
ostracism,  but  were  she  to  make  a  regular 
practice  of  it,  she  would  certainly  lose 
caste.  ^True,  there  will  occasionally  be 
f  6und  a  housewife  living  in  a  neighbourhood 
claiming  to  be  highly  genteel,  and  of  about 
the  same  social  standing  as  the  bulk  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  will  habitually  do  her 
own  stepping,  sublimely  regardless  of  what 
Mrs.  Grundy  may  say ;  in  which  case  it  is 
generally  to  be  remarked  that  the  offender 
sets  about  her   task  in  ^such  coquettish 
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^  working  attire,  and  with  such  a  dainty  touch, 
as  to  lend  at  least  a  comparative  grace  even 
to  step-cleaning.    Such  a  defier  of  conTen- 
tionality  is  not  one  that  can  be'accused  of 
lack  of  spirit      The  thing  usually  laid  to 
her  charge  by  Grnndian  critics  is  a  want 
of  proper  pridCi  and  on  that  ground  she  is 
tabooed  by  the  genteel  school    Some  of 
the  latter  can  afford  to. keep— when  they 
can  get  them  to  stay  with  them — maids-of - 
all-work.    With  these,  while   they  haye 
servants,  the  great  step  question  ioes  not 
arise  as  a  personal  matter,  but  they  are  the 
sternest  censors  of  any  less  fortunately 
situated  sister  in  gentility,  who  but  for  what 
she  regards  as  public  opinion,  might  be  dis- 
posed to  dispense  with  the  service  of  the  pro- 
fessional steppers.    In  the  direction  of  step- 
cleaning,  the  unwritten  laws  of  gentility 
draw  the  line  at  polishing  up  the  handle  of 
the  big  front  door.     If  done  in  gloves,  and 
with  a  mincing,  amateurish  air,  that  much 
is  passed  as  matter  of  taste.      But  from 
the  door-handle  to  the  door-step  is  held  to 
be  a  step  into  the  sodal  deep  of  vulgarity. 
Such  is  the  situation  that  gives  rise  to 
the  demand  for  steppers ;  and  the  demand 
is  met  by  an  ample  supply.     From  the 
rookery  district,  which  is  generally  to  be 
found   in   the   more   densely   populated 
suburban  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  there 
issues  forth  about  eight  o'clock  each  week- 
day morning  a  little    army  of   freelance 
steppers,  which  rapidly  spreads  itself  over 
the  poor  but  genteel  neighbourhdods  which 
usuidly  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
rookeries,  though   socially  there  is,    and 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  genteel  folk, 
a  great  gulf  fixed   between  them.    The 
regiments  of   steppers   are  emphatically 
ragged  ones.    A  few  among  the  privates, 
who  may  by  comparison  be  called  metho- 
dical, carry  coarse  aprons  with  them,  and 
mount  them  when  they  are  ''  on  the  job." 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  attempt  at  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  working  uniform. 
On  the  contrary,  their  dress  is  fei^ully 
and  wonderfully  un-uniform.    So  much  so, 
indeed,    that   a    stranger  meeting  them 
might  well  ask  of  them,  as  of  the  witches 
in  Macbeth,  "  What  are  these,  so  wild  in 
their  attire,  that  look  not  like  the  inhabi- 
tants o'  the  earth,  and  yet   are   on'tf" 
They  are  generally  clad  in  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  cast-off  finery,  bestowed  upon 
them  by  their  genteel  patrons,  when  the 
articles  have  become  so  dilapidated  that 
the  '<ole  clo"'  merchants  wiU    not  have 
them  at  any  price.  Whether  these  garments 
are  a  <*  tight  squeeze,"  or  "  fit  too  much," 


is  as  much  a  matter  of  chance,  as  is  their 
particular  fashion,  or  the  special  extent  of, 
or  variations  in,  their  loop'd  and  window'd 
raggedness.     When  to  this  it  is  added 
that   the    steppers    are,  during  business 
hours,   besmirched    from   head    to    heel 
with  mud  and  hearthstone,  it  will  easily 
be  understood  that  they  present  a  decidedly 
scarecrowish  appearanca  These,  like  worse 
things,  however,  would  seem  to  be  '^nothing 
when  you  are  used  to  them."  The  steppers 
are  ragged,  but  not  ashamed.    They  carry 
themselves  with  a  defiant  jauntiness  and 
abandon  that  goes  very  well  with  the 
outr6  character  of  their  dress.    With  their 
tatters  fluttering  free  at  every  movementi 
they  are,  if  not  picturesque,  at  any  rate 
unconventional  figures,  and  to  an  artistic 
eye  afford  somethmg  of  relief  to  the  mono- 
tonous  |;entility   with    which  they   are 
brought  mto  contact  To  prosaic  observers, 
their  appearance,  as  persons  to  be  employed 
about  a  household,  would  probably  be  sug- 
gestive of  the  adoption  of  a  '*  counting  the 
spoons  "  policy  in  dealing  with  them,  espe- 
pecially  as  they  are  known  to  hail  from 
doubtful  districta      Such  a  notion,  how- 
ever, though  excusable,  and  even  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  does  the  steppers 
less  than  justice.     Though  they  live  in 
neighbourhoods  in  which  they  must  per- 
fovce  mingle  with  shady  characters,  it  is  the 
poverty  and  not  the  will  of  their  class  which 
consents  to  their  doing  so.  They  are  them- 
selves passing  honesty  and  that  under  con- 
ditions involving  temptation.     That  in  the 
long  ran  honesty  is  their  best  policy,  from 
a  professional  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
doubt;  but  it  is  due  to  them  to  believe 
that    their   honesty    has    a    better   and 
deeper  root  than  policy.    It  can  be  said, 
to  their  credit,  that  the  better  they  are 
known  the  more  they  are  trusted.    like 
many  of  their  betters,  they  have  a  keen 
eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  have  a  Silas  Wegg-like 
style  and  assurance  in  suggesting  that  gifts 
in  kind  will  be  acceptable.    If  tixey  spot  a 
"  weal  and  hammer,"  say,  they  will  intimate 
with  ecstatic  tone  and  look,  that  of  all 
things  else  edible  a  "  weal  and  ham "  pie 
is  the  one  in  which  they  most  delight — 
when  they  can  get  it ;  which  is  only  when 
some  kind-'arted  lady  offers  them  a  bit 
They  will     pointedly   inform   you    that 
"  pore "  mother  is  in  desperate  straits  for 
these,  *'pore"  father  at  a  standstillfor  those, 
old  things  which — by  a  mere  coincidence, 
of  course — happen  to  be  lying  about  your 
places    They  incidentally  mention  that  the 
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School  Board  is  threatening  to  Bommon 
father  because  he  ain't  got  no  clothes  for 
Johnny  and  Polly,  and  that  Johnny  is 
"  the  exact  size  *'  of  yoor  little  boy,  and 
Polly  the  yery  same  age  as  yoor  little  girl 
Lastly,  thongh  not  leastly,  they  will  boldly 
and  plainly  "  spell "  for  presents  of  clothing 
f or  themselyea  All  this,  however,  is  merely 
the  stepper's  form  of  opportunism.  If  their 
"  spelling  "  fails  to  haye  the  desired  effect, 
they  may — when  out  of  hearing  of  the 
strong-minded  or  hard-fisted  employers 
concerned — ^relieve  their  minds  by  indulg- 
ing in  a  few  curses,  which,  however,  wfll 
be- more  loud  than  deep.  That  is  the  most 
and  worst  that  happenB  even  in  an  extreme 
case,  and  nobody  seems  a  penny  the  worse. 
A  sternly  uneuphemistic  critic  mi^ht,  of 
course,  describe  such  **  spelling  "  as  is  here 
spoken  of  as  sturdy  beggary,  but  if,  in  that 
sense,  steppers  will  be^,  they  may  be 
trusted  not  to  steal.  Their  eeneral  honesty 
is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  numbers  of 
their  regular  employers — ^induding  some 
of  those  who  are  not  to  be  ''had"  by 
spelling — ^habitually  entrust  them  with 
money  to  ''go  errands.''  In  even  ihe 
lowest  callings  there  are  probably  touches 
of  the  romantic  or  dramatic,  if  we  only 
knew  of  them,  and  in  this  errand-going 
connection  the  steppers  are  wont  to  hint 
that  they  could  strange  tales  unfold — tales 
illustrative  of  the  weaknesses  of  eentility, 
and  its  Spartan  struggles  to  conceal  the  fact 
tJiat  it  IS  struggling  with  the  pinch  of 
poverty.  The  steppers  speak  of  the 
skeletons  in  the  cupboards  of  gentility  in 
no  Pharisaical  or  rejoicing  spirit,  and  they 
generally  stop  short  of  mentioning  names, 
or  betraying  the  confidence  impliedly  if  not 
expressly  reposed  in  them  by  individuals. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  statements  are  more  stounge 
than  iarue  when  they  tell  you  that  it  is  pf^ 
of  their  professional  experience  to  be  some- 
times employed  to  smuggle  in  spirits  for 
ladies,  who,  though  highly  eenteel,  are 
privately  addicted  to  "alcoholic  stimula- 
tion;" or  that  they  occasionally  act  as 
agents  in  pawnbroking  transactions,  or  are 
sent  to  order  huncuredweights  or  even 
half  -  hundredweights  of  coals  to  be 
delivered  "on  the  quiet,"  at  back  gates, 
and  after  dark.  Or  again^  that  they  "  step  " 
for  houses  that  are  practically  in  a  state  of 
siege ;  to  which  admission  can  only  be 
gained  by  signal  knocks,  the  besie^d 
residents  being  strictly  on  guard  agamst 
attempted  incursions  upon  the  part  of 
dunnine  rent  or  tax  collectors,  tradesmen. 


and  men  who  are  anxious  to  be  "in 
possession."  Or  once  more,  that  they 
"know  of"  ladies  who,  though  always 
"dressed  up  to  the  nines,"  and  holding 
their  heads  up  with  the  proudest  of  their 
neighbours,  go  dinnerless  at  home  in  order 
that  their  misbands  may  not  have  to  go 
lunchless  in  the  City,  and  who  are  some- 
times in  such  pecuniary  straits  that  they 
— the  steppers — ^have  to  give  them  credit 
for  the  few  pence  which  constitute  the 
price  of  their  daily  labour.  The  steppers 
discourse  of  these  things  rather  in  a  philo- 
sophical than  a  scandal-mongering  strain — 
as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  all 
that  glitters  is  not  gold,  and  evidence  that 
even  the  poorest  have — ^negatively — some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for;  that  all  the 
bitterness  of  poverty  does  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  avowedly  poor — the  people,  that  is, 
who  have  no  "  appearance  to  keep  up,"  who 
can  afford  to  be  poor  but  not  ashamed. 

The  steppers,  as  a  body,  range  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  they 
are  of  necessity  robust  girls,  for  only  those 
who  are  strong  can  stand  the  work  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  pursuit  of  their  calling 
involves  being  out  in  the  streets  in  all 
weather  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  while  the 
actual  work  is,  perhaps,  the  most  trying  in 
the  whole  range  of  household  labour. 
Throughout  the  winter  months  the  hands 
and  arms  of  the  steppers  are  chapped  from 
fin^r-ends  to  elbows ;  and  during  the  same 
period  their  having  colds  is  more  the  rule 
than  the  exception,  so  that,  in  every  way, 
their  money  is  hardly  earned.  With 
regard  to  manners,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
of  the  steppers  that  they  have  none  at  all, 
but  those  they  have  are  certainly  more 
pronounced  than  desirable.  Many  people 
would  be  disposed  to  esteem  robust  as  too 
mild  a  word  whereby  to  characterise 
steppers,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
their  style  is  decidedly  masculine.  They 
assume  a  manly  gait  and  bearing,  address 
each  other  as  "mate,"  and  by  way  of 
friendly  greeting  exchange,  not  good-day, 
but  "  What  cheer  1 "  They  are  habitually 
slangy  in  their  discourse,  and  are  not 
altogether  guiltless  of  the  use  of  the  big, 
big  D.  Tney  may  be  seen  unabashedly 
performing  break-down  dances  in  the 
streets,  partly  on  the  plea  of  keeping 
themselves  warm,  but  more  from  love  of 
the  thing;  from  fancying  themselves  step- 
pers in  the  dancing  sense  of  the  word. 
Though  there  are  those  among  them  who 
I  can  and  do  whistle,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
I  of  them,  as  a  body,  thaV  ^oy^^m^le  as 
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they  go  for  want  of  thought,  but  they  do 
frequently  enliven  their  way  by  trolling 
out  snatches  of  the  popular  music-hall  songs 
of  the  day.  As  a  trade,  the  steppers, 
though  not  formally  organised,  are,  in  prac- 
tice, strongly  unionist  Should  a  *'  labour 
dispute  "  run  very  high  among  them,  they 
are  wont  to  resort  to  ordeal  by  battle 
against  those  whom  they  hold  to  be  "  knob- 
sticks," and  certainly  it  is  not  a  pretty 
spectacle  to  see  two  girls — even  step-girls 
— toss  off  their  hats  and  jackets,  and  "  go  " 
for  each  other  in  pugilistic  fashion.  This, 
however,  though  not  an  unknown  occur- 
rence in  steppers'  circles,  is  a  comparatively 
rare  one,  as  they  generally  manage  to  settle 
their  differences  by  means  of  a  slanging- 
match.  In  short,  the  steppers  are  of  the 
streets  streety.  It  would  be  unfeeling  to  say 
that  this  is  as  it  should  be,  or  not  to  wish 
that  it  were  otherwise.  Still,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  only  what 
might  naturally  be  expected,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  disposition  to  fisticuffs, 
there  is,  after  all,  nothing  in  the  manners 
of  the  steppers  that  need  greatly  shock  any, 
save  the  hypercritical  or  mtragenteeL 

When  out  on  their  trade  expeditions,  the 
steppers  hunt  in  couples — not  from  any 
practical  need  for  such  an  arrangement,  or 
with  any  view  to  sub-division  of  labour,  but 
simply,  as  it  would  appear,  on  grounds  of 
sociability.  The  two  who  "  work  mates  " 
each  take  their  own  regular  places,  and 
go  upon  sharing  terms  as  to  "chance" 
jobs,  performing  them  turn  and  turn 
about  When  not  engaged  simulta- 
neously, the  one  who  is  "standing  off" 
lounges  over  the  railings  gossiping  with 
the  one  who  is  working,  after  the  foshion 
of  the  idlers  who  are  always  to  be  found 
gathered  around  any  workmen  who  may 
happen  to  have  outdoor  jobs  on  hand. 
To  outsiders  this  method  would  appear  to 
involve  waste  of  time  and  opportunity, 
but  the  steppers  say  not  Of  them,  as  of 
other  people,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
know  their  own  business  best,  and  they 
assert  that  they  can  earn  quite  as  much 
working  mates  as  they  would  do  single- 
handed,  while  they  have  the  advantage,  as 
they  consider  it,  of  company.  As  remune- 
ration for  the  lower-paid  kinds  of  female 
labour  goes,  the  earnings  of  the  steppers 
are  relatively  good.  They  have  a  regular 
tariff  of  charges  arranged  on  the  sliding 
scale  system.  For  washing  and  hearth- 
stoning  an  ordinary  front-door  flight  of 
two  or  three  steps  the  charge  is  a  penny, 
and,  if  required,  the  stone  window-sill  will 


be  taken  in  for  an  additional  halfpenny. 
Area  steps  and  passages  are  charged  at 
from  a  penny  or  twopence,  or  it  may  be 
higher  according  to  quantity,  and  flagged 
or  tiled  pathways  are  in  the  same  way 
priced  according  to  length.  From  a  house 
favourably  constructed  from  a  stepper's 
interest  point  of  view — that  is  to  say,  with 
steepish  area  and  front  steps,  stone 
window-sill,  and  paved  outer  entrance,  the 
steppers  will  realise  as  much  as  fourpence 
for  a  single  full  clean-down.  Twopence 
per  job  all  round  would  probably,  however, 
represent  their  average  takings,  while  the 
average  time  per  job  is  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  If  they  go  indoors,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  to  clean  windows,  scmb 
floors,  or  perform  other  domestic  odd  jobs, 
their  payment  becomes  matter  of  special 
contract,  though,  as  a  general  rule,  witUn 
a  maximum  limit  of  sixpence,  with,  in 
some  instances,  a  '*  snack  "^  of  bread-and- 
cheese  and  a  glass  of  ale  thrown  in. 

Saturday  is  the  grand  field-day  of  the 
steppers.  On  that  day  a  stepper,  with  a 
fairly  good  connection,  and  fairly  good 
luck  in  the  wav  of  chance  engagements, 
will  earn  from  half-a-crown  to  three  shfl- 
lings,  and  the  total  weekly  earnings  of 
such  an  one  may  be  safely  set  down  at 
from  seven  to  eight  shiUings.  Then  there 
are  their  pickings.  As  already  mentioned, 
they  come  in  for  cast-off  clothing,  some- 
times to  an  extent  that  leaves  them 
with  surplus  quantities  to  dispose  of. 
They  fall  heirs,  either  by  voluntary  gift, 
or  as  a  result  of  their  own  pointed 
suggestion,  to  empty  bottles,  and  jam- 
pots, and  other  the  like  small  house- 
hold lumber,  their  aggregations  of  which 
usually  bring  them  in,  from  the  marine- 
store  dealers,  at  least  another  sixpence  per 
week.  They  are  recognised  recipients  of 
broken  victuals,  and  these,  too,  they  can 
sell  if  they  are  so  disposed.  In  such  "  out- 
cast" quarters  as  those  in  which  steppers 
usually  reside  there  are  always  poor  families 
anxious  to  purchase  the  cheap  "lots'^ 
offered  for  sale  by  the  professionid  beggars 
frequenting  the  common  lodging-houses, 
or  other  collectors  of  '*  scrap  "  food.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  steppers,  if  living  with 
their  parents,  generously  reserve  their 
edible  benefactions  for  home  consumption, 
and  are  consequently  regarded  as  guests 
who  specially  well-become  the  household 
table.  It  is  mostly  upon  Saturdays  that 
the  established  steppers  are  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  indoor  work  of  some  of  their 
regular  places.      Moreover,   some   house- 
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wi^ea,  remembering  that  the  steppers  are 
not  available  for  Sundays,  prefer  having 
their  Saturday  step-deaning  done  in  the 
afternoon  or  eveningyaf  ter  the  greengrocers, 
milkmen^  batchers,  bakers,  errand-boys, 
and  other  heavv-booted  and  step-dirtying 
callers  have  made  their  visits.  From  these 
canses  Saturday,  thoueh  a  half -holiday  to 
most  other  manual  laoourers,  is  the  long 
day  of  the  steppers.  On  other  days 
stepping  is  virtually  half-time  work,  the 
most  fuQy  engaged  of  the  steppers  having 
finished  their  rounds  bjr  one  o'clock. 
Numbers  of  them  turn  their  afternoon  to 
account  to .  add  to  their  incomes.  A 
favourite  method  of  doin^  this  is  to  take 
an  afternoon-round  as  hawkers  of  such  tea 
I*  relishes  "  as  watercress  or  shrimps.  Or 
if  they  do  not  care  to  risk  capital,  they 
may  engage  as  assistants  to  peripatetic 
deiJers  in  such  wares  upon  a  larger  scale. 
Some  devote  afternoons  to  taking  to  the 
residences  of  patrons  in  the  stepping  line 
plants  or  flowers,  "all  a-blowing  and 
a-growing,"  or  firewood,  or  some  of  the 
household  small  wares,  the  production  of 
which  is  among  the  home  industries  of  the 
poor.  For  such  goods  steppers  with  an 
eye  to  business,  and  to  the  wants  of  parti- 
cular households,  or  the  weaknesses  of 
particular  housewives,  frequently  obtain 
orders  on  commission  at — alleged — bargain 
prices,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  repre- 
sentation— likely  enough  to  be  true — that 
they  have  relatives  in  the  trade  concerned. 
Of  the  steppers  who  do  not  go  in  for 
"  foreign  "  engagements  in  the  afternoon, 
some  help  at  home.  Perhaps  they  assist  a 
mother  who  takes  in  washing,  or  they  may 
lend  a  hand  to  a  father  or  brother  who 
works  at  home  as  a  single-handed  manu- 
facturer of  tin  ware  or  wire  goods,  or  follows 
the  calling  of  a  chair-caner  or  umbrella- 
mender —  occupations  in  which  female 
assistance  is  of  material  value.  Finally 
there  is  a  contingent  of  the  steppers  who 
being  after  their  fashion  philosophers  of 
the  lotus-eating  school,  spend  their  leisure 
time  in  such  idleness  and  dreamful  ease  as 
they  have  the  power  to  command.  On 
fine  afternoons  numbers  of  these  are  to  be 
seen  sauntering  about  the  leading  business 
thoroughfares  of  their  home  district  enjoy- 
ing what  in  their  own  vernacular  is  styled 
a  "  shop-window  fuddle."  Others  of  them 
will  take  afternoon  strolls  with  their  young 
men,  if  it  happens — as  it  frequently  does — 
that  the  said  young  men  are  out  of  work, 
or,  being  budding  loafers,  have  never  been 
in  work.     In  their  degree  the  steppers  are 


good  matches,  and  need  not  lack  younj 
men.  In  the  classes  to  which  they  an< 
their  suitors  belong,  wife  labour  for  hire  is 
matter  of  course.  On  that  point  there  is 
no  need  for  express  understanding.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  wue  is 
not  only  to  manage,  but  to  help  to 
maintain  the  household,  and  she  is  for- 
tunate if  her  earnings  are  regarded  by  her 
husband  as  bein^  only  secondary  and  sup- 
plementary to  his  own.  The  wife  is  often 
the  chief,  and  not  unfreqnently  the  sole, 
supporter  of  the  home,  her  *'  master  "  con- 
tenting himself  with  seeing  that  she  works 
while  he  loafa  Fellows  of  this — ^the 
''comer-man" — type  think  it  matter  for 
pride  rather  than  shame  to  have  wives 
who  "  can  keep  them  without  work."  Any 
of  them  who  undertake  to  "  scratch  "  for 
their  own  tobacco  and  drink  are  disposed 
to  look  upon  themselves  as  being  weakly, 
not  to  say  recklessly  virtuous.  In  the 
days  of  their  youth  they  deliberatelv  lay 
themselves  out  for  being  provided  for 
as  husbands.  Pending  that  noble  consum- 
mation, their  greatest  boast  is  to  have  a 
"  gal "  who  can  "  lush  "  them — that  is  to 
say,  pay  for  drink  for  them.  This  the 
stepper  who  sets  up  a  "  regular "  youne 
man  of  this  type  is  generally  able  and 
willing  to  do,  and  though  it  is  a  perversion 
of  the  ordinary  relation  of  the  sexes  in 
this  connection,  she  is  as  proud  of  being 
able  to  "stand"  as  her  loafing  lover  is 
willing  to  receive  "  treats."  She  will  pay 
for  his  'arf  pints  of  beer  or  'arf  ounces  of 
tobacco,  or  his  admission  to  such  places  of 
amusement  as  they  may  frequent,  and  she 
makes  him  presents  of  the  cheap  but 
"  ikey  "  caps  and  neckties  that  he  is  wont 
to  affect.  Moreover,  while  such  steppers 
are  "  good  "  for  treats  in  the  days  of  love's 
young  dream,  they  are  girls  of  promise  for 
the  future.  To  have  succeeded  as  steppers, 
they  must  have  been  strong  and  hard- 
working, and  when  the  days  of  their 
stepping  are  over,  they  commonly  prove 
capable  and  desirable  hands  in  some  other 
of  the  harder  forms  of  female  labour. 

Though  stepping,  like  the  brook,  goes 
on  for  ever,  individual  steppers  come  and 
go  with  all  the  rapidity  incidental  to  a 
short  service  system,  stepping  being  but  an 
episode  in  a  career.  The  age  at  which  a 
girl  may  enter  the  ranks  of  the  steppers  is 
a  point  upon  which  the  "  trade  "  places  no 
restrictions.  Formerly  its  settlement  rested 
solely  between  the  juvenile  aspirants  and 
those  who  choose  to  employ  them.  Weird 
little  creatures  of   nine- or  ten,  standing 
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scarcely  higher  than  the  hoase-pails  they 
had  to  lift  aboat,  might  be  seen  eagerly 
competiDg  for  a  share  of  the  ''  wa^  fomd  " 
devoted  to  payment  for  steppmg.  In 
these  latter  days,  however,  the  School 
Board  has  constituted  itself  a  party  to  the 
question,  with  the  result  that  for  five  days 
of  the  week,  at  any  rate,  no  girl  under 
thirteen  can  practise  as  a  stepper.  On  the 
sixth  day — Saturday — the  beautiful  canons 
of  political  economy  have  full  and  free 
play,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  freedom  of 
contract,  and  the  operations  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  are  left  untrammelled. 
Therefore,  on  that  day,  the  baby  com- 
petitors still  come  forwaid,  though,  happily 
for  themselves,  in  diminished  and  con- 
tinuously diminishing  numbers,  for  the  use 
and  wont  of  the  other  five  days  is 
gradually  putting  them  out  of  court  But 
at  whatever  age  steppers  join  tiie  calling 
they  must  not  remain  in  it  beyond  the  age 
of  eighteen  at  the  latest.  Chief  of  the  un- 
written laws  governing  the  trade  is  that 
which  regulates  retirement,  and  decrees  that 
stepping  is  an  employment  for  rirls  only, 
not  for  women.  If  need  be,  this  law  is 
enforced  by  the  very  effective  method  of 
'*  small-ganging."  Gangs  of  the  trade  go 
on  the  war-path  against  any  offender  who 
may  have  been  impeached  and  found  guilty 
of  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  of 
"acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
trade."  They  boycott  her  socially,  and 
"  picket "  her  professionally.  They  chivey 
her  in  the  streets,  and  create  such  scenes 
around  the  dwellings  at  which  she  is 
engaged,  that  employers  are  fain  to  dis- 
pense with  her  services.  Fortunately  it  is 
rarely  that  any  excuse  for  such  extreme 
measures  arisea  As  they  approach  the 
proscribed  limit  of  age,  the  steppers  seem 
naturally  to  get  "atove  their  business," 
They  begin  to  regard  themselves  as  women, 
and  to  consider  it  due  to  the  dignity  of 
womanhood  that  they  seek  some  less 
streety  and  wandering  calling. 

As  they  have  graduated  in  the  lower  and 
more  laborious  £uids  of  household  work,  it 
mi^ht  be  thought  that  they  would  be 
desirous  of  ^oing  into  domestic  service; 
but^  of  aU  things  else,  they  avoid  that 
Some  of  them  set  up  as  charwomen  <<by 
the  day."  Others  go  into  laundries,  or 
fire-wood  yards,  or  rag-sorting  sheds.  A 
bright  particular  few,  who  may  have  had 
genteel  proclivities  latent  in  them,  or  have 
caught  the  complaint  while  stepping  at  the 
cottages  of  gentility,  qualify  themselves  as 
sewing  machinists---a  profession  accounted  < 


highly  genteel  in  comparison  with  the  other 
occupations  named  above.  But  to  what- 
ever calling  they  may  betake  them,  they 
are  careful  to  be  assured  that  it  is  one  the 
pursuit  of  which  will  permit  of  their  having 
'^  their  evenings  to  themselves."  That 
stepping  does  this  fully,  is  held  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  compensating  advantages  of 
that^  on  the.  whole,  not  very  desirable 
calling.  That  domestic  service  does  not  give 
its  votaries  their  evenings  is,  to  the  mind 
of  the  stepper — as  at  present  constituted 
and  trained  —  an  insuperable  objection. 
The  stepper  of  the  period,  even  when  not 
an  afternoon  idler,  is  the  daughter  of 
(evening)  liberty.  After  six  o'clock,  by 
which  time  her  father,  brothers,  or  lover, 
if  she  have  one,  will  have  knocked  off 
work,  if  ^  they  have  any,  she  becomes, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  her  class,  quite  a 
"swagger"  personage.  She  assumes  evening- 
costume,  though  not  in  the  society  sense  of 
the  term,  by  '^stripping  for  dinner,"  as  the 
Irish  footman  put  it  On  the  contrary,  she 
empties  her  box  upon  herself,  to  use  her 
own  metaphorical  phrase.  She  mounts  all 
the  finery  she  possesses,  or  as  much  as  she 
can  well  carry,  if  her  possessions  go  beyond 
that  point,  though  that  is  a  very  exceptional 
case.  Her  dress  is,  perforce,  of  tiie  cheapest 
materials,  but  in  point  of  colour  it  is  as 
rich,  if  not  as  rare,  as  money  can  buy,  and 
its  fashion  is  generally  striking,  though 
certainly  not  ''  invested  with  artistic 
merit"  Arrayed  in  all  her  glory  ^  of 
colour  and  bedizenment^  and  revelling 
in  her  liberty,  the  stepper  in  summer- 
time roams  at  large  about  some  evening 
stroll  "  beat/'  favoured  of  the  set  to  which 
she  belongs.  If  she  has  a  "regular" 
young  man,  he  will  be  the  companion  of 
her  walk,  if  not  she  usually  "  pals  in  '*  with 
two  or  three  other  young-men-less  girls,  in 
which  latter  case  die  is  always  ready  for 
chaff  or  horseplay  with  other  promenaders 
of  either  sex.  In  winter  evenings  the 
stepper  is  to  be  found  among  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  cheaper  music-halls,  or 
of  the  harmonic  meetings  held  in  public- 
houses.  At  the  latter  she  is  occasionally 
to  be  found  figuring  among  those  who 
''oblige  the  company."  Her  voice  is 
neither  low  nor  sweet,  but  she  ''fancies 
herself,"  has  "the  nerve"  necessary  for 
such  appearances  in  public,  and  her  taste 
in  song  being  towards  tke  modem  comic 
and  patter  Une,  her  lack  of  a  musical 
quality  of  voice  is  of  no  consequence. 

Talnng  into  account  all  the    circum-i 
stances  of  the  stepper's  life  :  ^er  generally 
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miserable  and  oyer-crowded  home,  her 
premature  self-dependence,  her  evenings 
to  herself,  and  her  methods  of  spending 
them,  her  nncoltnred  mind  and  sordid 
snrroondings — ^takin^  into  consideration 
all  these  things,  it  is  much  more  matter 
for  pit7  than  wonder  that  the  stepper 
shomd  sometimes  be  led  astraj.  Such 
an  incident  is,  however,  rarer  than  even 
those  who  jadge  charitably  might  suppose. 
As  a  role  the  stepper  marries  early  and 
settles  down  to  the  life  of  a  wife  and 
motherof  thepoverty-strickenclasses— a  life 
of  ceaseless  dnidgery,  and  endurance,  and 
intermittent  starvation ;  a  life  which  calls 
for  infinite  self-resource,  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  than  which,  as  a  normal  condition, 
there  is  no  life  more  hard  or  more  weary. 

Whether  or  not  Stepper  Brigades  could 
be  organised  by  which  the  steppers  would 
be  immediately  benefited,  and,  perhaps, 
ultimately  trained  for  domestic  service,  is 
a  question  which  must  be  left  to  practical 
philanthropists.  Nevertheless,  the  present 
writer  ventures  to  think  that  the  brijnule 
experiment  would  be  worth  making.  That 
the  material  to  be  worked  upon  does  not 
appear  very  promising  in  the  rough  is  true, 
but  there  are  possibilities  of  good  in  it 
The  mere  attempt^bere  would  he  honour- 
able; defeat  in  it — ^if  it  befell — would 
certainly  not  be  disgrace,  while  success 
would  be  its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 

FROM  LOVE'S  ASHES, 

LoNB  in  ft  far-off  land, 
With  empty  heart  and  treaeure  lost, 
Poor,  championless,  and  fortune-crost, 

She  Btretohes  out  her  hand 
Aoross  the  wide,  unfathomed  aea, 
To  one,  who  aware  in  other  days 
Amid  love's  tnmult  and  amaze 

A  changeless  fealty. 

Lo !  there  the  letter  lies, 
A  poor,  tear-blotted,  flimsy  thing, 
Yet  hath  it  subtle  power  to  bring 

The  dew  unto  mine  eyes ; 
And  through  a  silver  mist  I  see 
The  pretty  face  I  used  to  kiss 
In  youth's  unquestioning  fond  bliss, 

When  love  was  new  to  mo. 

The  pretty  childish  face,  ' 
Untroubled  by  a  touch  of  care, 
Set  round  about  with  golden  hair  ; 

The  gay  and  girlisn  grace. 
The  peal  of  laughter  gasning  free, 
Like  music  of  a  summer  brook, 
The  winsome  way,  the  sunshine  look, 

The  pure  and  joyous  glee— 

I  call  them  ail  to  mind. 
But  with  eaoh  bright  imagining 
Come  darker  memories  that  sting, 

For  I  was  fool,  and  blind ; 
I  thought  she  gave  her  love  to  me. 
But  while  I  watered  well  the  root 
Of  hope's  fair  vine,  and  looked  for  fruit, 

Another  robbed  the  tree. 


Robbed,  said  I  ?    Nay,  I  err. 
He  did  but  take  the  thing  she  gave^ 
While  I,  to  baffled  love  a  slave, 

Made  bitter  coil  and  stir, 
They  twain  made  haste  to  put  the  sea 
Betwixt  their  lives  and  mine.    So  past 
The  wave  of  my  first  love — and  last— 

And  left  me  scarred,  but  free. 

Now  here  her  letter  lies': 
Her  widowed  cry  from  that  far  land, 
That  I  should  take  her  by  the  hand. 

And  dry  her  streaming  eyes. 
**  I  have  no  friend,  but  only  thee  ; 
I  wronged  thee,  slaying  love  and  truth, 
Yet  let  the  memory  of  our  youth 

Plead  with  thine  heart  for  me." 

The  memory  of  our  youth  I 
Ah,  sometime  love !  that  spell  is  vain, 
If  you  should  seek  to  make  again 

The  trial  of  my  truth. 
Not  wider  is  the  sounding  sea, 
That  parts  us  land  from  land  to-day, 
Than  time's  wide  gulf  that  bam  the  way 

Of  love  to  you  and  me. 

Can  you  give  back  the  glow 
That  warmed  the  spring-time  of  our  love? 
The  faith  that  placed  you  far  above 

All  things  God's  stars  below  ? 
Spread  honey  for  last  year's  dead  bee : 
Will  he  arise  to  sip  the  store  ? 
I  trow  not.    So  for  evermore 

Love's  honey  tempts  not  me. 

Yet  gentlest  feelings  blend. 
And  tender  memories  gather  near; 
I  take  a  sacred  charge  and  dear. 

Of  sister  and  of  friend  ; 
Not  vainly  o'er  the  wide,  wild  sea 
Her  letter  comes.    A  brother's  right. 
In  place  of  dead-and-gone  delight, 

The  future  offers  me. 

Lone  in  a  far-off  land. 
With  empty  heart  and  treasure  lost. 
Poor,  championless,  and  fortune-crost, 

She  stretches  out  her  hand 
Across  the  wide  unfathomed  sea, 
And  one,  forsaken  in  far  days, 
Gives  from  the  ashes  of  love's  blaze. 

His  changeless  fealty. 


OUR  SHINING  RIVEB, 

XI. 

There  is  a  fine  tropical  heat  and  glow 
this  eloriooB  summer's  evening,  the  air  all 
transfused  with  sunset  ^low,  and  a  vista  of 
many  channels  of  shinmg  waters  that  are 
lost  to  sight  in  arcades  of  overhanging 
foliape.  Boats  are  shooting  to  and  fro, 
makmg  golden  ripples  on  the  mirror-like 
surface.  Groves,  and  gardens,  and  grassy 
lawns  aU  intermingled  with  the  placid 
stream,  give  us  the  notion  that  we  have 
descend^  unawares  upon  the  Fortunate 
Isles — a  region  of  amaranthine  bowers, 
where  perpetual  youth  and  sunshine  hold 
their  sway;  and  beyond  rise  heights  ol 
still  more  glow  and  colour,  clothed  with 
grand  masses  of  trees  which  are  touched 
with  the  first  glory  of  autumnal  hues. 

And  we,  too,  are  of  Arcadia,  sitting  by 
the  very  margin  of  the  river  in  calm  and 
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blissful  indolence.  All  the  trouble  and 
worry  of  thin^  are  oyer.  There  are  no 
more  explanations  to  be  made,  and  all  the 
arrangements  that  may  be  necessary  are  of 
a  pleasant  and  cheerful  natnra  First  of 
all  it  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Pyecroft's 
scheme  had  utterly  and  entirely  collapsed. 
Ab  Charlwood  haa  married  Sebecca,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  he  could  not,  as  society 
is  at  present  constitutedi  marry  anybody 
else.  But  the  collapse  of  her  scheme 
seemed  to  threaten  the  collapse  of  Mrs. 
Pyecrofb  herself.  She  was  near  fainting 
when  she  heard  of  Charl  wood's  marriage. 

''And  what  wUl  become  of  my  poor 
husband  1 ''  she  asked  of  me  in  a  hoarse 
whisper.  **  With  Charlwood  in  their  hands, 
these  dreadful  people  will  work  poor 
Ernest's  ruin." 

And  then,  when  the  poor  woman  found 
that  by  my  instrumentality  Mr.  Thomas  had 
been  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tempta- 
tion of  doing  any  mischief,  in  the  revulsion 
of  feeling,  and  in  the  thankfulness  of  her 
heart,  she  threw  herself  upon  my  neck 
and  kissed  me. 

'*I  promised  you  Claudia,"  she  said, 
when  she  could  command  her  voice;  *'I 
promised  you  Claudia  if  you  would  save 
my  husband.  Well,  take  her,  dear  Arthur, 
and  may  you  be  happy." 

And  so  we  sit  by  the  margin  of  the 
river,  Claudia  and  I,  in  this  happy  twilight 
hour,  while  a  convenient  comer  of  her  wrap 
afifords  shelter  to  a  little  hand  that  is 
clasped  in  mine. 

The  glow  of  sunset  which  has  vanished 
from  the  river,  leaving  only  a  gleam  here 
and  there  reflected  from  the  clouds,  still 
rests  upon  the  hills  beyond  the  river,  upon 
the  old  castle  perched  on  the  height,  with 
its  suggestions  of  Bhineland;  the  castle 
happens  to  be  a  sham,  but  it  is  just  as 
effective  at  this  moment  as  if  it  dated  from 
the  Plantagenets ;  upon  the  wooded  heights 
of  Cliveden,  where  each  tree  stands  out  in 
individual  distinctness,  while  still  the  senti- 
ment is  preserved  of  massive  forest  growth. 

Then,  as  the  glow  of  light  fades  away, 
and  soft  silvern  eventide  holds  full  pos- 
session, we  hear  the  launches  hooting 
and  tooting  in  the  distance,  like  so 
many  owls,  and  now  and  then  we  see  a 
pair  of  eyes,  red  and  green,  stealing  out 
from  the  wooded  channel  and  stealthily 
approach,  throwing  before  them  strange, 
lurid  reflections  in  the  tranquil  waters. 

And  yet  in  this  soft,  pleasant  scene  we 
have  certain  reminders  that  we  are  within 
easy   distance    of   the   great  metropolis. 


People  drop  in  from  the  station,  who  hare 
come  down  by  the  last  train,  with  the 
flavour  of  the  Law  Courts,  and  the  Strand, 
and  the  theatres  about  them.  We  have 
just  lost  an  M.P.,  who  has  hurriod  off  to 
take  part  in  an  expected  division;  and 
before  that  a  quiet,  observant  pair  took 
their  departure  to  appear  presently  on  the 
boards  of  a  London  theatre.  Fancy  the 
dressing  and  **  making-up,"  the  footlights, 
and  the  hot  glare,  in  contrast  with  this 
pleasant  lawn  and  sweet,  shining  river  T 
And  then  there  is  that  undefinable  tone 
about  some  nice-looking  young  women  and 
their  attendant  masters  or  vassals,  as  if 
they  received  so  many  impressions  that 
they  were  all  hopelessly  blurred  and  con- 
fused, that  seems  to  characterise  the  more 
cultivated  of  London's  denizens.  Here  is 
a  clever,  good-looking  fellow  with  a  charm- 
ing wife,  and  a  land,  sensible-looking 
mother-in-law,  and  a  light  detaphment  of 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  or  what  not^ 
coming  and  going  about  them. 

'<Ah,  what  is  that  game,  you  know, 
where  you  have  all  kinds  of  things,  you 
know  1    A  game  with — ah — you  know  f " 

Thus  far  Benedick,  to  whom  Beatrice 
softly  replies : 

''Quite  so;  yes,  I  know,  but  I  forget. 
You  mean — ah  yes,  that  game — at  that 
place." 

The  pair  look  hopelessly  at  each  other, 
when  the  brisker  mother,  who  seems  really 
concerned  that  they  should  not  have  every- 
thing they  want,  suggests,  in  a  hopeful  tone : 

"  Perhaps  Alfred  knows  1 " 

Then  tiiere  is  soft  cooing  over  the  water, 
and  Alfred,  obedient  to  the  summons, 
paddles  gently  to  the  bank,  a  youth  in 
white  flannels,  lounging  in  a  burch-bark 
canoe. 

"Dear  Alfred,"  says  Beatrice,  leaning 
confidentially  on  the  railing,  "we  are  in 
such  perplexity  1  There  is  a  game — ^with 
things." 

"And  other  things,  you  know,"  interposes 
Benedick ;  "things  you  call— ah,  you  know." 

"Surely  -you  know  what  they  mean, 
Alfred  ? "  cries  the  mother  in  a  stimulating 
tone. 

Alfred  muses  as  he  lights  a  cigarette 
deliberately  with  a  wax-match.  The  air 
is  so  calm  that  the  flame  is  not  stirred, 
while  a  sudden  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
faces  that  are  waiting  anxiously  fpr  his 
dictum. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  know,"  replies  Alfred  at 
last,  "  but  I  can't  quite  recall  it.  It  isn't 
something  where  you^a^ve^two  things  1 " 
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^Oh  no,  not  that  at  all,"  interposes 
Benedick  fifetfolly.  <'  It's  something  where 
there  are  all  Idnds  of  things^  and  other 
things  besides," 

**Yes,  I  quite  know  what  you  mean, 

but "    And   Alfred    wags    his   head 

gravely,  and,  with  a  stroke  of  the  paddle, 
shoots  out  into  the  stream. 

Beatrice  and  Benedick  looked  at  each 
other  hopelessly,  and  it  will  never  be 
known  what  that  thing  was  tibey  were 
seeking  to  discover,  for  at  that  moment 
mademoiselle  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  in  the  slight  confusion  caused  by  her 
appearance,  involving  a  hasty  withdrawal 
of  Claudia's  hand  from  its  place  of  rest,  we 
lost  siffbt  of  the  seekers  after  Imowledge. 

Mademoiselle  had  not  yet  been  told  of 
the  new  arrangement  or  order  of  things, 
and  looked  at  us  sharply,  as,  if  there  was 
something  not  quite  proper  in  our  sitting 
thus  together,  without  the  restraining 
influence  of  a  chaperon. 

"  I  thought  your  mother  was  out  here, 
Claudia,"  she  said  rather  severely.  And 
then  I  told  her  how  henceforth  Claudia 
would  be  mine,  and  that,  as  she  had  been 
the  pleasant  companion  of  our  voyage  so 
far,  we  hoped  that  she  would  continue  to 
sit  in  our  boat  —  in  other  words,  that,  as 
Claudia  was  fondly  attached  to  her,  we 
hoped  she  would  come  and  live  part  of  the 
yewr,  anyhow,  with  us  in  our  new  home, 
while  she  might  pass  the  rest  of  her  time 
at  the  HalL 

"  Yes,  I  like  that  very  well ;  it  will  be 
very  good,"  said  mademoiselle  warmly, 
while  the  tears  stood  in  her  eye&  "  But^ 
monsieur,  I  call  you  to  testify  that  to  the 
very  end  I  fill  my  charge.  There  has  not 
been,  not  all  the  way,  one  word  of  lot" 

We  were  quite  ready  to  satisf v  the  con- 
science of  mademoiselle  upon  this  point, 
and  explained  to  her  that,  if  the  feeling 
itself  had  arisen  during  the  voyage,  with- 
out the  medium  of  spoken  words,  that  was 
not  due  to  any  want  of  vigilance  on  her 
part,  but  to  the  all-pervading  influence  of 
the  passion,  which  reveals  itself  in  a  thou- 
suid  ways,  not  to  be  suppressed  or  turned 
aside.  Mademoiselle,  as  an  old  practi- 
tioner, shook  her  head  knowingly,  and 
spread  out  her  hands  with  a  gesture  that 
seemed  to  embrace  all  things  known  and 
unknown. 

"You  may  thank  me,  monsieur,"  she 
whispered  ^  confidentially,  "  that  I  have 
kept  Claudia  for  you,  else  there  would  have 
been  lovers — mon  Dieu! — without  end," 

If  this  is  to  be  our  last  night  upon  the 


river,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  brightest 
and  pleasantest  And  the  morrow  opens 
br^ht  and  clear,  with  a  deep-blue  sky,  and 
talTdouds  saiUng  majesticallv  across — not 
a  day  for  fishing  or  painting,  for  everything 
is  too  crisp  and  bnght,  but  pre-eminently 
a  day  for  boating,  when  the  soft,  soppy 
tone  that  artists  and  fishermen  love  can  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  long,  sylvan  passage  to  the  lock  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  &ngs  imaginable 
this  bright  summer  morning,  and  our  boat 
forms  part  of  a  watery  procession  that 
passes  to  and  fro  incessantly.  A  couple 
of  launches  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  pleasure- 
boats  are  an  ordinary  charge  for  this  lock, 
which  is  the  porch  or  antechamber  to  the 
very  loveliest  reach  of  the  river.  To  drift 
lazily  along  in  the  shade^of  the  woods 
beneath 

Cliefden's  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love, 

is  all  that  is  delicious  in  the  far  niente  line. 
The  quotation,  by  the  way,  is  incumbent 
upon  all  who  pass  this  way.  And  now 
mademoiselle  smiles  encouragingly,  and 
hailing  the  once  tabooed  word,  exclaims  : 
'*  All,  but  monsieur  is  galant." 
After  all,  the  link  of  association  between 
the  present  proud  mansion  of  Cliveden — 
which  may  not  be  sold,  it  seems,  to  any 
mere  millionaire,  but  must  ever  remain  one 
of  the  residences  of  a  high  aristocracy — 
between  the  now  ezistiog  Cliveden  and  the 
dissolute  Buckingham  and  wanton  Shrews- 
bury of  Pope's  lines,  is  but  a  slight  one. 
The  present  modem  house  is  the  second 
built  upon  the  site,  as  Buckingham's  proud 
alcove  and  the  one  that  succeeded  it  were 
burnt  down.  And  the  whole  crew  of  the 
Restoration  times,  and,  later  on,,  of  the  early 
Georgian  period,  when  Prince  Fred  was  in 
possession  of  it,  were  not  such  dainty  and 
savoury  spirits  that  we  should  worship  the 
ground  which  was  trodden  by  their  foot- 
stepa 

Indeed,  the  lovely  scene  suggests  rather 
the  thought  of  the  thousandbs,  in  times 
recent  and  remote,  who  have  taken  honest, 
wholesome  pleasure  in  river  and  woods, 
and  never  so  much  as  now,  when  the  whole 
reach  is  alive  with  all  kinds  of  floating 
objects,  from  the  Noah's  Ark  of  a  house- 
boat, to  the  fragile  Indian  canoe.  Under 
the  wooded  banks  lie  a  whole  row  of  the 
gayest  of  house-boats,  and  among  the  craft 
that  shoot    past    appears    the    Venetian 

fondola,  that  made  its  first  appearance  at 
[enley.     There  are  two  of  these  craft,  by 
I  the  way,  on  the  river,  and  they  are  certainly 
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more  pictaresqne  than  the  steam-laimcheB, 
bat  scarcely  as  useftiL 

Bat  the  whole  scene  is  like  a  vision,  in 
which  yoa  do  not  expect  any  particolar 
consistency.  It  is  all  a  vision  of  lodges  and 
cool  sammer-hoases,  and  babbling  waters, 
of  marble  steps  and  balustraded  terraces, 
with  boats  everywhere,  and  lovely  children, 
and  fair  women ;  of  swans,  too,  and  troops 
of  cygnets,  that  take  their  part  in  this 
general  water-party ;  of  dogs  that  bark  at 
the  swans,  and  retreat  from  the  long, 
hissing  neck  and  then  bark  more  fiercely; 
dogs  of  all  kinds,  from  the  proud  St 
Bernard  to  the  insignificant  toy.  Then 
there  are  pleasant  paths  larking  among 
the  woods,  and  winding  roads  among  the 
ferns,  with  still  more  sweet  children  and 
fair  women  in  T-carts  and  donkey-chaises, 
and  a  general  stir  of  life  that  is  still  languid 
and  lotus-eating,  but  not  without  the  thrill 
of  repressed  emotion. 

A  traveller  last  night  suggested  that  the 
Thames  jast  above  reminded  him  of  the 
Congo  on  a  smaller  scale;  but  in  these 
reaches  our  river  might  be  appropriately 
called  the  Contango,  so  thicldy  are  its 
banks  peopled  with  the  race  of  stock- 
brokers and  their  families.  While  the 
magnates  of  the  peerage  have  pitched  their 
tents  upon  the  hills,  the  tabernacles  of  the 
children  of  Capel  Court  are  in  every  pretty 
valley  and  fairy  delL  And  while  the  men 
go  up  every  day  to  fight  their  battle  with 
Fate,  and  pluck  wealth  and  safety  from  the 
lion's  mouth,  the  women  and  children  are 
afloat  all  day  long  among  the  swans  and 
water-lilies.  Not  that  the  womenkind  are 
altogether  deserted;  there  are  plenty  of 
youths  among  the  tribe,  and  if  there  are 
three  brothers  in  a  tsardlj,  one  will  be  on 
scout  watching  the  markets  in  the  City, 
while  the  other  two  loll  at  ease  in  their 
wigwams,  or  dart  to  and  fro  in  the  light 
canoe.  In  the  very  centre  of  this  district 
is  Boulter's  Lock,  the  very  centre  of  the 
great  pleasure-traffic  on  the  river.  Mr. 
Jryecrofb  is  preparing  a  historic  work  on 
the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  I  believe 
that  he  has  traced  to  their  sources  the 
various  names  of  the  locks,  and  that  he 
will  settle  the  vexed  question  of  who 
Boulter  was,  and  why  the  lock  was  called 
after  him ;  and  I  will  leave  him  his  copy- 
right in  the  story,  which  ought  to  interest 
the  great  mass  of  boating-people  on  the 
Thames,  for  most  of  them,  at  one  time  or 
other,  may  remember  a  press  of  boats  at 
Boulter's  Lock. 

Boulter's  Lock  seems   to  glory  in  its 


popularity,  and  we  have  seen  photographs 
of  the  place  on  a  Bank  Holiday,  in  wmch 
you  can't  see  the  water  for  the  boats,  and 
you  wonder  that  they  did  not  all  join 
together  and  form  a  permanent  roof  or 
crust  to  the  lock.  It  is  a  great  place,  too, 
for  meeting  people  you  doir  t  expect  to  see, 
and  more  than  one  novelist,  I  fancy,  has 
depicted  an  awkward  rencontre  in  vdiich 
the  scene  has  been  Bonlter's  Lock.  And 
our  case  was  no  exception,  for  there,  in  the 
middle  of  the  lock,  was  Mr.  Thomas's 
house-boat.  The  Crab,  in  tow  of  a  villainous- 
looking  tug;  the  pair  of  them  taking  up 
nearly  all  the  room,  and  threatening  the 
lighter  craft  with  a  possibly  awkwara  nip 
in  descending.  One  or  two  prudent  crews 
gave  up  their  turn  to  enter  the  lock,  not 
relishing  such  company;  but  looking  at 
CUudia  I  saw  that  her  eyes  said  <<  Qo  on," 
and  in  we  went 

Mr.  Thomas  soon  espied  us,  and  began 
an  haranmie  from  the  top  of  his  house-boat 
He  had  been  drinking  evidently  betimes 
that  morning,  and  his  sense  of  wronff  was, 
no  doubt,  heightened  by  a  maddening 
whirl  of  drink-^iantoms  in  his  brain.  His 
first  thesis  was  that  the  Fyecrofts  were  a 
set  of  beggarly  scoundrels,  and  he  illus- 
trated rather  than  established  this  by  a 
series  of  examples  drawn  from  the  recent, 
as  well  as  the  more  ancient,  famfly  annals. 
And  yet  was  he  aware  of  his  daughter's 
marriage,  and  that  he  was  performing  the 
office  of  the  proverbial  ill  bird  in  thus 
holding  forth  t  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Thomas  knew 
all  about  that,  and  thence  his  indignation. 
As  for  the  daughter  who  had  roblMdd  him, 
he  would  serve  her  out;  she  should  be  in 
custody  before  the  day  was  over,  and  her 
husband  as  her  accomplica 

"  Why,  what  has  she  robbed  you  of,  you 
wretch!"  cried  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  had 
evidently  been  taking  her  daughter's  part, 
and  was  wringing  her  hands,  tearful  and 
dishevelled,  below. 

"  Why,  her  clothes  and  jewels  1  ^  roared 
Thomas.    "  I  paid  for  'em  alL" 

«  Don't  be  a  fool,  father,"  urged  Albert 
"  Everybody's  laughing  at  you." 

Mr.  Thomas  glared  around  in  his  Any. 
Perhaps  he  discovered  a  smOe  lurking 
about  the  comer  of  my  mouth ;  anyhow  he 
fastened  upon  me. 

"  Why,  I'll  job  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
your  boat  1 "  he  cried,  almost  out  of  his 
senses  with  rage ;  and,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  ran  to  the  stem  of  his  craft 
with  a  heavy  boat-hook  in  his  hand  to  carry 
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Natnrally  I  grasped  the  other  end,  and 
we  glared  at  each  other  across  the  narrow 
slip  of  water  between,  the  boats.  Albert 
ran  to  his  father's  assistance  with  another 
boat-hook,  when,  giving  the  old  man  a 
vigorous  posh  which  sent  him  into  the 
middle  of  his  parlonr,  I  grappled  with  the 
fresh  assailant,  who  tackled  me  with  jealous 
fury. 

Our  craft  had  locked  together,  and  then, 
seeing  that  there  was  danger  of  the  smaller 
boat  being  upset  in  the  struggle,  I  gave  a 
spring,  and  fairly  boarded  The  Crab,  the 
impetus  of  my  assault  knocking  poor 
Albert  off  his  balance,  who,  waving  his 
arms  frantically,  tumbled  over  the  side,  and 
disappeared  in  the  dark  waters,  the  last  to 
be  seen  of  him  being  a  hand  that  dntched 
desperately  at  the  empty  air. 

All  that  followed  is  deeply  graven 
upon  my  brain :  the  rush  of  people  to  and 
fro,  the  shouting,  and  ^tting  in  each 
other^s  way — everyone  callmg  to  somebody 
.  else  to  do  something  —  the  sickening 
suspense ;  while,  at  last,  hooks  and  dra^ 
wiBre  ^ot  to  work,  and  the  lock,  slowly 
emptymg,  revealed  some  white  object 
waving  to  and  fro  in  a  sickly  and  ghastly 
way.  The  still  more  agonising  half-hour, 
while  doctors  were  at  work,  and  zealous 
amateur  assistants  were  striving  to  brins 
life  into  that  flaccid  frame.  The  finiJ 
verdict  of  the  doctor,  "Life  is  fled;"  and 
then  the  remorseful  days  that  fol- 
lowed, my  life  engrossed  in  that  one 
thought — ^with  the  feeling  that  every  eye 
was  turned  from  me  with  aversion,  as  if 
the  mark  of  Cain  was  on  my  brow ;  the 
close  and  stuffy  room  where. the  inquest 
was  held,  from  which  I  issued  in  the 
custody  of  the  law — there  was  no  getting 
over  the  patent  fact  that  I  was  an  aggressor 
on  board  the  house-boat :  the  more  solemn 
trial,  and  the  verdict,  and  sentence  that  cut 
me  off  from  all  the  rosy  hopes  of  life.  I 
go  through  all  this  in  my  dreams,  and  wake 
up  bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration,  hardly 
able  to  persuade  myself  that  it  is  not  real 

For  what  actually  happened  was  quite 
different  and  not  nearly  so  sensational 
For  I  simply  jumped  overboard,  and 
caught  the  stiffened  hand  in  mine,  -and  we 
were  dragged  out  together,  and  laid  upon 
the  sloping  deck  to  drain  and  fight  for  the 
breath  that  had  so  nearly  gone.  Claudia 
was  bending  over  me,  the  tears  dropping 
from  her  dear  brown  eyes;  but  mastering 
her  emotion  as  she  wiped  my  face  and  lips, 
and  drew  the  wet  weed  tangle  from  my 
hair. 


There  was  no  more  fight  left  in  anybody. 
Thomas  was  sobered  and  pcmitentb  Albert, 
cowed   and    shivering,  with  an  envious 

fiance  at  Claudia,  retired  from  the  scene, 
[is  moUier  alternately  tried  to  assault  me 
for  throwing  her  son  into  the  water,  and 
Uss  me  for  pulling  him  out,  And  then 
we  came  to  a  truce.  I  changed  my  wet 
things  in  Thomas's  state-cabin,  and  resumed 
my  place  in  our  own  boat. 

Aiid  once  through  the  lock  we  came 
upon  a  nice  piece  of  quiet,  primitive  river, 
a  prim,  quakerlike  scene  contrasted  with 
what  we  had  just  passed  through ;  the  river, 
of  neat  and  moderate  dimensions,  running 
between  green  banks,  with  a  white  road  on 
one  side,  and  trim  villas  and  their  gardens, 
and  all  assuming  an  intimate  domestic 
appearance  that  has  a  subtle  charm  about 
it.  The  road,  too,  a  well-frequented  high- 
way, brings  a  new  interest  into  the  scene. 
Here  are  bicyclists  whirling  along,  and 
carriages  with  jingling  harness,  and  the 
harmless,  necessary  fiy — even  an  omnibus 
from  the  station.  It  is  something  novel, 
this  intimate  union  of  road  and  river. 
Hitherto  the  latter  has  taken  up  allDur 
thoughts.  We  have  been,  perhaps,  too 
completely  separated  from  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  district ;  we  have  taken  the  river 
face  of  everything,  and  forgotten  there  is  a 
dry  land  side  to  Uie  satna  If  we  were  up 
in  a  balloon,  this  little  streak  of  river 
would  seem  insignificant  enough — a  mere 
thread  of  sOver  in  the  great  panorama  of 
hiU  and  dale.  But  for  us  the  river  has  been 
everything,  we  have  lived  in  close  friend- 
ship with  it,  and  it  has  shared  our  joys  and 
Kiefs,  and  qrmpathised  with  our  emotions, 
a  way  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  high- 
ways or  byways  could  approach.  That  our 
river  woidd  also  drown  us  without  the 
least  pity  or  remorse,  does  not  afiect  our 
f eeUngs  towards  it,  There  is  sternness  in 
its  friendship,  but  it  is  a  true  friendship 
after  all 

And  then  amon^  eyots  and  shallows, 
where  nimble  girls  in  punts,  poling  through 
the  weeds,  have  the  best  of  us  in  point  of 
speed,  we  come  in  sight  of  Maidenhead 
Bridge,  one  of  the  three  satisfactory 
modem  bridges  of  the  Thames,  the  two 
others  being  Richmond  and  Henley.  <  Upon 
the  weU-known  lawn  at  Skindle's  we  catch 
sight  of  Charlwood  and  his  bride,  but  we 
stay  only  for  a  moment  to  exchange  greet- 
ings, and  hurry  oa  There  is  not  much  to 
be  seen  of  Maidenhead,  which  does  not 
live  by  the  river,  so  to  speak,  being  a  way- 
side and  no^ij^i^ijverside  town.    A  great 
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plftco  for  coadiee  when  coach^a  there  were, 
for  all  the  coaohes  for  the  weat  trolled 
over  Maidenhead  Bridge,  and  changed 
horaee  in  Maidenhead  town.  A  few  miles 
out  of  the  town  the  roads  diverged — the 
upper  one  for  St  David's  and  the  lower  for 
BnstoL  Not  for  the  whole  of  the  west 
country,  by  the  way,  for  the  Bath  road 
crosses  at  Staines,  lower  down,  and  sees 
the  river  no  more  after  that;  but  still. 
Maidenhead  bore  the  palm  for  coaches, 
and  before  coaches  came  into  existence  it 
was  still  thronged  with  waggons  and  pack- 
horses.  Not  that  there  was  always  a 
bridge  at  Maidenhead,  for  there  is  a  record 
of  the  building  of  the  first  bridge,  which  was 
of  wood,  in  the  reign  of  Edwaird  the  Third 
Before  this  travellers  crossed  at  Badham's 
End  Ferry,  two  miles  higher  up  the  river. 

And  now  instead  of  aU  this  we  have  the 
enormous  span  of  the  Great  Western  arch, 
a^  few  hundred  yards  below  the  graceful 
eighteenth  century  bridge  of  the  Maidens. 
And  here  we  come  to  a  bare,  open  reach  of 
the  river,  which  is  the  bit  most  familiar  to 
those  who  travel  by  the  Great  Western 
line,  with  its  one  red  house,  the  beginning 
of  a  new  settlement,  and  the  open  river 
running  with  an  easy,  graceful  bend,  as  it 
appears  from  the  high  railway  arch,  some- 
times like  a  silver  ribbon  among  the  green 
fields,  and  at  others  -dark  and  wind-flurried, 
and  swept  by  blinding  showers.  We  are 
happy  enough  to  find  the  river  in  its  former 
mood,  placid  and  well-thronged  with  boats, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  youth  and 
age  can  mingle  in  this  universal  pastime. 
For  a  pretty  sight  is  the  old,  white-headed 
warrior,  who  has  hung  up  his  sword  in 
some  riverside  cottage,  pulled  along  at  a 
good  slapping  pace  by  a  couple  of  dainty 
grandchildren,  hardly  yet  in  their  teens, 
wlule  he  coaches  them  as  to  reach  and 
swing,  and  as  to  time  and  feather,  with  all 
the  exactitude  of  an  old  commander.  And, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  river,  that  they  do  not  leave  one  in  the 
lurch  either  in  middle  life  or  even  in  old 
age,  but  run  on  even  as  life  runs  on,  a 
pleasant,  fascinating  game  that  can  be 
played  with  the  very  last  hcJf-inch  of 
candle,  up  to  the  final  *'  puff"  that  lands  us 
all  in  darkness. 

And  now  the  river  takes  a  sudden  bend 
to  the  left,  and  we  are  at  Bray,  and  we 
land  to  meet  the  others  at  our  mid-day 
meal.  And,  as  it  happens,  we  plump  at 
once  upon  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  or  perhaps  it 
is  the  curate,  but  anyhow,  the  clergy  of 
the  district  in  a  state  of  great  activity. 


For  there  is  a  school-treat  going  on,  and  the 
vicar — ^he  is  surely  the  vicar  from  Ms 
versatility — ^in  the  very  thick  of  all  the  fun. 
Now  he  is  having  his  Innings  with  the 
cricketers  j  now  he  is  running  races  in  the 
meadows  with  the  little  ones.  Again  he 
is  labouring  at  the  oar^  and  bringing  a 
whole  crew  of  raw  hands  through  their 
troubles.  Then  there  is  the  grand  old 
church  to  be  seen,  and  its  curious  monu- 
ments, and  the  quaint  cottages  opening 
into  the  churchyam,  reminding  one  of  the 
old  days  of  feasting  and  merrymaking  In 
the  church-houses,  and  the  church-ale — it 
is  only  ginger-beer  now^  but  still,  to  get 
beer  of  any  kind  in  a  churchyard  gives  a 
fine  old  crusted  feeling  to  the  place.  ^  And 
then  there  is  quaint  old  Jesus  Hospital,  a 
little  way  on  the  Windsor  road,  which  is 
worth  a  visit,  so  that  we  vote  Bray  to  be 
worth  stopping  at^  and  paddle  off  well 
contented  with  our  stay. 

We  have  Bray  Lock  all  to  ourselves,  and 
the  lock-keeper  entrusts  us  with  a  letter  for 
one  of  the  dredgers  who  are  at  work  by 
Monkey  Island,  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where  there  is  no  regular  delivery. 
And  we  shoot  down  the  river  with  the 
rapid  stream,  which  is  like  the  classic 
Avemus,  very  easy  to  descend,  but  what 
a  fine  piece  of  business  to  get  back  again  I 

But  we  manage  to  catch  hold  of  Monkey 
Island  before  it  slips  past  us,  and  land  to 
see  the  monkeys  which  are  painted  on  the 
dome-like  hall  of  the  hotel,  once  a  fishing- 
lodge,  built  by  a  former  Duke  of  Mari- 
borougL  There  is  a  pavilion  close  by,  which 
is  reported  to  contain  a  curiously  carved 
ceiling,  but  as  it  is  all  tumbling  to  pieces, 
and  the  stairs  are  rotten  and  unsafe,  we 
leave  the  ceiling  to  its  fate.  But  It  Is  a 
pleasant  experience,  crede  experto,  to  lie 
on  Monkey  Island  on  a  midsummer  nighty 
and  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  wash  of  the 
stream,  and  the  rustling  of  the  poplars,  and 
the  belling  of  the  nightingales  all  round, 
with  every  now  and  then  the  splash  of  a 
big  fish.  And  just  below  we  find  the 
dredgers,  who  think  we  are  chaffing  them 
about  the  letter,  but  who  pick  it  up  at 
last  and  grin  their  thanka 

After  that  we  notice  Down  Placo^  with 
its  big  water-wheel  and  well-filled  boat- 
house,  andWaterOakley,luxuriant  in  lawns 
and  shrubberies,  and  a  little  below  is  S  or  ley 
Hall,theEton  rendezvous, with  its  meadows, 
surely  noted  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  June.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
stands  Domey  Church,  solitary  in  the 
fields,  with  a  protecting  grove  of  trees  all 
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to  itself,  as  if  to  save  its  old  shingled  spire 
from  being  blown  away.  And  then  comes 
Boveney  Lock,  and  a  distant  peep  of 
Windsor  Castle,  its  grand  round  tower 
rising  in  hoary  majesty  over  the  trees. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight,  and  yet  gives  a 
slight  feeling  of  sadness,  for  here  is  the  tail- 
piece of  the  volume,  the  finis  of  our 
pleasant  watery  pilgrimage.  A  worthy 
finis  too,  as  the  river  widens  out,  and  the 
massive  bulk  of  the  castle  rises  over  the 
red-roofed  town  in  feudal  splendour.  Here 
are  walls  for  defence,  and  towers  for 
dungeons,  and  sacred  pinnacles  over  the 
tomb-houses  of  kings,  and  quaint  quad- 
rangles filled  with  guards  and  servitors, 
and  palace  gates,  and  gardens,  and  terraces, 
where  Our  Lord  the  King,  or  The  Queen 
Our  Lady,  may  survey  a  goodly  morsel  of 
their  realm. 

Whoso  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among, 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  silver-winding  way. 

Seen  through  half-shut  eyes  it  seems  a 
vision  of  old  times,  a  wondrous  picture 
that  we  almost  fancy  will  vanish  before  a 
steadier  gaza  The  cloud-capped  towers, 
the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples, 
they  are  all  raised  before  us  as  if  by 
Prospero's  magic  wand.  Is  it  all  the  base- 
less fabric  of  a  vision  f 

I  clasp  Claudia  closely  as  I  help  her  out 
of  the  boat ;  let  me  be  sure  that  I  have 
secured  something  real  and  tangible,  and 
not  a  mist  maiden  who  will  vanish  in  the 
stream.  And  so  we  cross  the  bridge,  and 
up  the  steep  height  to  the  station,  feeling 
as  if  we  had  walked  out  of  a  dream — a 
dream  of  murmuring  waters  and  whisper- 
ing reeds,  and  swans  swimming  out  from 
beds  of  blue  forget-me-nots,  and  pleasant 
reaches  that  reflect  the  heavens  and  are 
starred  with  white  lilies. 

But  here  is  firm  ground  at  last,  and  the 
solid  world  awaiting  us  within  the  railway- 
barriers.  Adieu,  Father  Thames  I  ''Thames, 
the  most  beloved  of  all  the  ocean's  sons." 
Which  proves  the  ocean  a  grandfather,  by 
the  way ;  but  if  we  could  think  of  any  title 
more  complimentary  than  the  poets  have 
already  dubbed  thee  with,  that  should  be 
thy  due  for  the  pleasure  we  have  had  in 
thy  domains. 


A  LAST  DAY  AT  POMPEII. 

After  spending  a  few  happy  days  last 
spring  amid  the  ruins  of  Old  Eome,^  by 

•  All  thk  Year  Round,  New  Seriea,  Vol.  34, 

n.  91f5-  "A  Roman  Holidav." 


way  of  climax  I  resolved  to  pass  a  last  one 
at  PompeiL 

To  a  tourist  in  Italy  time  flies  on  eagle 
wings,  but  trains  are  rather  tortoise-like  in 
their  rate  of  progress.  From  Rome  to 
Naples  the  distance  is  a  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  and  more  than  seven  hours  may  be 
spent  upon  the  transit  There  is,  however, 
some  advantage  in  the  slowness  of  the  pace, 
for  it  enables  you  to  see  the  pretty  country 
through  which  you  pass,  and  gives  you 
plenty  of  time  for  talking  with  a  pleasant 
fellow-traveller.  I  fell  into  chat  with  such 
a  one  just  as  we  were  getting  within  eye- 
shot of  old  Capua,  wUch  could  hardly 
have  looked  lovelier  when  Hannibal  and 
his  army  succumbed  to  its  delights.  In 
spite  of  his  smart  uniform,  he — I  doa't 
mean  Hannibal— looked  vastly  like  an 
Englishman — many  fair  Italians  do — and 
he  quite  won  my  heart  by  speaking  in  high 
praise  of  our  poor  island,  even  going  to 
the  length  of  saying  he  thought  Manchester 
an  interesting  pla^.  However  one  may 
grumble  at  one  s  country  when  at  home, 
one  feels  grateful,  when  abroad,  at  hearing 
a  good  word  for  it  Indeed,when  I  have  been 
a  week  ortwo  away,  I  growquite  sentimental 
if  I  think  of  dear  old  England ;  though, 
when  my  holidays  are  over,  I  esteem  it  no 
great  luxury  that  I  have  to  live  in  it 

The  kind  word  said  for  Manchester 
induced  the  saying  on  my  part  of  some 
civil  things  of  Some.  And  so  we  bandied 
compliments  and  exchanged>  cigars ;  and 
there  I  rather  fancy  that  he  had  the  best 
of  it  Among  other  things  I  learned  from 
him  that  the  Income  Tax  in  Italy  is  now 
thirteen  per  cent,  and  that  as  much  as 
three-and-thirty  is  payable  for  House  Tax. 
I  find  no  record  in  my  memory  of  the  taxes 
of  the  period  of  Hannibal's  invasion ;  but 
if  they  at  all  approached  the  present  rate 
of  impost,  they  must  sadly  have  detracted 
from  the  classical  delights  of  a  residence  in 
Italy. 

I  had  been  told  that  Naples  might  be 
best  seen  from  a  distance,  whence  the  eye- 
sight would  be  charmed  and  the  nose  not 
be  assaulted.  So  after  wastbg  a  full  hour 
in  the  noisy  Naples  station,  where  there 
were  fifty  bustling  porters  to  do  the  work 
of  five,  while  each  discharged  the  talk  of 
twenty,  I  took  another  tortoise-like  fast 
train  to  Oastollamare.  Thence  I  was 
immediately  jolted  to  Sorrento  in  a  jingling 
one-horse  shay  and  a  choking  cloud  of  dust, 
which  did  its  best  to  blmd  me  to  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery.  Here  I  busily  i 
emnloved  an  idle  week  in  doins  nothine— >  I 
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at  least,  nothing  moie  laborious  than  bow- 
ing do^  my  head  to  enter  the  blue  grotto 
at  Capri,  or  slowly  marching  by  my  wife 
when  she  careered  over  the  hillB,  majes- 
tically mounted  on  a  melancholy  donkey. 
This  ass  was  called  the  Baron,  <<  being 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  a  sire  of  noble 
breed.''  He  had  a  famous  voice  for  singing, 
so  his  owner  proudly  boasted,  using  the 
verb  "  cantare  ^  to  express  the  feet.  Despite 
the  mournful  noise  he  made  when  he  broke 
forth  into  song,  the  Baron  was  endowed 
with  a  remarkably  good  appetite ;  and  as  a 
whet  between  his  meals  he  would  munch 
a  piece  of  orange-peel,  or  a  bit  of  bread 
or  biscuit,  though  he  preferred  to  feel 
his  palate  tickled  with  a  thistle  when  he 
could  get  the  chance.  He  invariably  sang 
when  he  approached-  the  market-place,  or 
noticed  any  audience  of  asinine  descent 
within  eardiot  on  the  road.  The  shortest 
way  to  stop  him  was  by  tickling  his 
ears — ^a  recipe  I  recommend  to  any  fair 
equestrian  (if  the  term  may  be  permitted) 
who,  being  similarly  mounted,  may  have  to 
suffer  from  a  similar  cause. 

Though  not  attacked  by  an^  brig^ds  in 
our  rambles  on  the  mountams,  we  were 
frequently  waylaid  by  troops  of  sturdy 
little  mendicants,  of  whom  manymight  have 
sat  for  the  Cherubim  of  Baphael,  and  who 
were  for  ever  uttering  one  continual  cry  : 
"  Signor,  da  un'  sol  1 "  That  was  the  one 
chorus  from  this  Utile  Beggar's  Opera, 
which  everywhere  was  constantly  dinned 
into  our  ears.  The  song  of  the  street-arab, 
"Chuck  us  a  cop-perl"  is  hardly  so 
melodious,  but  it  is  not  more  tiresome  than 
the  << Signor,  da  un'  sol!"  The  cry  is 
never-ceasing  when  a  stranger. shows  his 
face.  Indeed,  all  through  Southern  Italy, 
begging  seems  to  come  by  natural  descent 
''Signer,  da  un'  sol  1 "  these  are  doubtless 
the^  first  words  a  baby  learns  to  lisp.  I 
believe  that  infants  here  are  bom  with  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  beg.  The  smallest 
children  whom  I  met,  if  I  offered  to  shake 
hands  witii  them,  put  them  forth  invariably 
with  the  palms  turned  up. 

While  idling  at  Sorrento,  I  was  busily 
engaged  in  engraving  on  my  memory  the 
lovely  views  around  ma  I  have  a  choice 
collection  of  similar  engravings,  in  latitude 
extending  from  the  Lac  de  Uaube  to  Lek- 
sand,  and  reaching  in  their  longitude  from 
the  Yale  of  Neath  to  Venice.  I  think  the 
scenes  about  Sorrento  must  rank  first  in 
my  collection,  very  highly  as  I  cherish 
many  Swiss  views  I  have  placed  in 
it.      But,  majestic  as  they  are,  the  Alps 


are  not  volcanic,  and  though  the  Matter- 
horn  be  vastly  grander  than  Vesuvius,  the 
latter  may  be  looked  at,  for  a  week  or  so 
at  leasts  with  perhaps  the  greater  interest 
In  the  nine  days  I  spent  near  it,  a  huge 
volume  of  white  vapour  was  for  ever 
pouring  forth,  vapour  daily  varyine  in 
shape,  as  the  wind  might  chuice  to  fasldon 
it  Now  it  rose  like  a  tall  pine-tree,  a 
thousand  feet  in  height^  and  spread  in  a 
vast  canopy  of  cloud  above  the  mountain ; 
now  it  lay  fioating  through  blue  sky 
in  a  lonff,  straight,  level  line,  that  reached 
to  the  horizon  more  than  twenty  miles 
away.  When  Vulcan  forged  the  bolts  of 
Jove,  I  wonder  if  his  furnace  had  a  chimney 
of  such  altitude.  And  I  wonder  by  what 
chemistry  the  combustion  is  maintained 
which  emits  this  endless  smoke  in  such 
immense  profusion. 

The  mention  of  Vesuvius  recalls  me  to 
Pompeii,  which  I  had  in  my  mind's  eye 
when  I  beffan  this  paper.  The  reader  may 
complain  tiiat  I  am  rather  slow  in  getting 
there,  but  somehow  I  got  into  a  wrong 
train  of  thought  at  starting,  and  having 
travelled  to  ^rrento,  I  may  feirly  crave 
excuse  for  lingering  a  little  in  that 
delightful  place.  There  was  a  wall  of  roses 
blooming  m  that  Eden  which  surpassed 
even  the  roseate  luxuriance  of  Bome.  A 
score  of  yards  in  length,  and  a  dozen  feet 
in  height,  it  was  covered  with  thick  clus- 
ters of  fiowers,  varying  in  colour  from  the 
deepest  hue  of  crimson  to  the  softest  shade 
of  yellow,  and  the  tenderest  of  pink. 
With  the  fragrance  of  their  blooms  the 
sweet  scent  of  orange-blossoms  was 
mingled  by  the  breeze,  reminding  you  that 
there  were  groves  hard-by  where  you  might 
wander  at  your  will,  and  that  in  this 
charming  paradise,  so  long  as  you  had 
twopence  in  your  pocket,  there  was  no 
forbidden  fruit 

Having  recently  been  visiting  the 
diggings  of  old  Bome  (if  I  may  venture  so 
profanely  to  describe  the  excavations),  I 
expected  that  the  access  to  Pompeii  would 
be  similar.  But  places  rarely  prove  to  be 
what  one  expected.  Ancient  Bome  lies 
buried  by  the  cumulus  of  ages  to  the  depth 
of  thirty  feet  or  so  below  the  modem  city; 
and  you  reach  the  Via  Sacra  by  going  down 
a  staircase  of  a  score  or  so  of  steps.  But 
Pompeii  bein^  built  upon  a  rising  bluff  of 
land,  stands  higher  than  the  road,  whereby 
you  reach  it  from  the  coast    The  fertile 

£lain,  which  lies  around  the  buried  city, 
ty  all  beneath  tiie  sea  at  the  time  of  its 
interment^   so  that  in.  ti^^ear  of  the 
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eruption,  A.D.  79,  Pompeii  oocapied  a  site 
somewhat  similar  to  Margata  Here  com- 
parison most  cease,  or  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
odious-*-to  the  champion,  at  any  rate,  of 
modem  seaside  architecture. 

Tourists  should  be  careful  how  and 
where  and  when  they  talk  about  their 
trayek.  As  a  general  rule,  indeed,  it 
certainly  is  wiser  not  to  talk  of  them  at 
all,  no  matter  in  what  company.  There  is 
no  such  bore  alive  as  your  chattering 
travelled  monkey.  To  this  golden  rule, 
however,  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  iceep  a 
strict  adherence.  Especially  at  dimier- 
time  obedience  is  difficult.  When  the 
weather  is  exhausted,  and  the  sights  of  the 
season,  and  possibly  its  ^cand^  the  re- 
membrance of  one's  travels  is  a  most 
enticing  topia  It  is  so  easy  to  talk  glibly 
of  the  fine  things  one  has  seen,  and  so 
pleasant  to  detect  that  one's  companion  has 
missed  seeing  them.  But  it  is  wiser  to 
avoid  the  subject  altogether  than  to  bring 
it  in  before  one's  appetite  is  satisfied.  If 
introduced  too  early  it  is  sadly  out  of 
place,  and  may  lead  to  some  affliction.  I 
chanced  the  other  night,  as  I  was  finishing 
my  fish,  to  mention  wat  I  lately  had  been 
visiting  Pompeii 

"Beally)  Oh,  how  nicel"  exclaimed 
gushinely  the  lady  whom  I  had  '*  taken 
down,'  and  whose  eyes  had  certainly  the 
advantage  of  her  wits,  in  point,  at  least,  of 
brilliancy. 

Then,  while  my  mind  was  reeling  from 
the  blow  of  her  "  How  nice  1 "  by  way  of 
further  staggerer,  she  said : 

"  Well,  and  what  did  you  think  of  it  f " 

Here  was  a  pretty  question  for  a  hungry 
man  to  answer.  I  glanced  at  the  bright 
eyes,  to  see  if  they  were  laughing  at  me. 
But,  brilliant  as  they  were,  there  beamed 
no  ray  of  sarcasm.    So  I  answered  : 

'*  Oh,  a  lot  of  things  I "  with  all  becoming 
gravity;  and  then  seriously  addressed 
myself  to  taste  a  bit  of  sweetbread,  which, 
by  a  lucky  accident^  just  happened  to  be 
served. 

Think  of  it,  indeed!  Who  can  see 
Pompeii  and  say  truly  what  he  thinks  of 
it)  And  who,  with  any  sense  in  him, 
can  entertain  reflection  on  a  matter  such  as 
this,  amid  the  hubbub  of  a  dinner-party  ? 
I  wonder  how  Ghilde  Harold,  after  rolling 
forth  his  rhymes  upon  *<the  Niobe  of 
nations,"  contrived  to  answer  the  voung 
ladies  who  asked  what  he  thought  of  Italy 
and  Bome. 

I  fancy  one  of  my  first  thoughts,  after  I 
passing  throuish  the  cratewav.  was  that  I 


the  museum  was  befittingly  well  placed. 
Being  just  within  the  entrance  to  the  city, 
it  forms  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  march  one 
has  to  make.  The  sight  of  those  black 
bodies,  of  Nature's  own  embalming,  lying 
there  as  they  lay  living,  and  alive  were 
slowly  buried  eighteen  centuries  ago,  may 
set  the  mind  a  thinking  ere  yet  a  step  is 
set  upon  the  silent  streets.  Here  they  lie, 
just  as  they  died,  uncoffined  and  un 
shrouded,  choked  suddenly  to  death.  This 
seems  clear  from  their  position;  for  the 
faces  are  turned  downward,  and  the  arms 
are  folded  under  them,  as  though  to  keep 
a  little  breathing-space,  while  the  stifling 
shower  of  ashes  was  fast  suffocating  aU 
who  came  within  its  fatal  reach.  ^  There 
are  here  seen  but  two  exceptions :  a 
woman  who  was  found  with  upturned 
face,  and  a  dog  that  was  discovered 
lying  on  its  side  with  open,  gaping  jaws, 
and  limbs  distorted  and  convulsed.  If  a 
man  have  any  heart  more  human  than 
the  one  which  is  contained  within  a 
cabbage,  he  may  hardly  see  unmoved  such 
mourmnl  sights  as  these. 

Nor  can  one  fail  to  feel  deep  interest,  as 
one  glances  at  the  articles  of  ancient  use 
or  ornament  discovered  near  the  bodies 
which  have  lately  been  unearthed.  Pots 
and  pans,  hammers  and  nails,  needles  and 
pins,  scissors  and  knives,  pincers  and  saws, 
brushes  and  combs,  bracelets  and  rings ; 
here  are  all  the  usual  goods  andi»chattels  of 
a  household,  as  profuse  in  their  variety  as 
in  any  common,  modem  auction-catalogue 
of  sale.  Here  are  instruments  of  surgery 
which  show  that  old  practitioners  were 
skilled  in  their  profession ;  and  implements 
of  cookery,  of  highly  appetising  structure 
and  most  artistic  shapa  I  noticed  specially 
a  sieve,  or  perforated  copper  vessel,  doubt- 
less used  for  making  forcemeat  and  other 
dainty  dishes,  and  I  observed  tiiat  all  the 
holes  were  drilled  to  form  a  strictly 
symmetrical  design.  In  another,  the  pattern 
of  a  peacock  was  displayed,  possibly  to 
gratify  the  taste  of  some  classical  sdstheta 
Indeed,  the  whole  Pompeian  household 
seemed  pervaded  by  high  art,  from  the 
frescoes  m  the  bedrooms  to  the  crockery 
in  the  kitchens,  and  the  statues  in  the 
hall. 

Nor  was  art  adapted  only  to  the  uses  of 
the  rich.  Even  the  butcher  used  a  steel- 
yard with  a  handsome  head  of  bronze  to 
serve  by  way  of  weight,  and  the  vintner 
poured  his  wine  into  adrinking-cup  adorned 
with  a  bas-relief  of  Bacchus.  Verily,  there 
is  nothinff  new  under  the  Hin.^Tii£M  bread 
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baked  yesterday  at  Naples  is  of  precisely 
the  same  shape  as  the  loaves  found  at 
Pompeii,  which  were  put  into  the  oven 
near  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  coinage 
of  that  period  dififers  little  from  our  own, 
except  that  it  surpasses  ours  in  qusdity  of 
workmanship.  "A  gaming-table  then  was 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  dice,  and  a  lady's 
toilette-table  with  a  mirror  and  a  rouge-pot 
Small  boys  scribbled  on  the  walls,  and 
played  with  balls,  and  knuckle-bones,  and 
whipping-tops,  and  marbles  in  the  streets 
of  old  Pompeii,  as  they  do  in  modem  Paris, 
Naples,  London,  or  Berlin.  The  printing- 
press  had  not  then  been  invented,  it  is  true, 
and  newspapers  were  wanting  for  the 
purpose  of  advertisement  But  electors 
were  appealed  to  very  much  as  they  are 
now,  as  is  proved  by  many  mural  inscrip- 
tions in  the  placa  By  these,  they  were 
adjured  to  "  Vote  for  Blobbius,  the  True 
Friend  of  the  People,''  or  to  go  and  hear 
BugginsiuSy  the  famous  platform  orator, 
who  was  noted  for  his  pluck  in  pitching 
into  the  patricians,  as  speakers  may  be 
nowadays  who  abuse  the  House  of  Lords. 
Excepting  books  and  newspapers,  whose 
presence  some  may  fancy  a  not  wholly 
unmixed  blessing,  there  are  traces  at 
Pompeii  of  all  sorts  of  London-shop  things, 
and  ways  and  means  of  living.  There  even 
are  the  pass-checks  which  were  current 
at  the  theatre,  where  the  people  were 
assembled  at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  and 
the  figs  and  other  fruit  which  were  pre- 
prepared  for  their  refreshment  upon  that 
fatal  aftemooa  One  other  exception, 
however,  must  be  made.  Among  the  myriad 
of  articles  preserved  in  the  museum,  I  vainly 
strained  my  eyes  to  see  a  classic  corkscrew. 
But  a  moment's  thought  explained  the 
absence  of  this  interesting  instrument 
There  were  no  corks  used  when  Horace, 
that  delightful  diner-out,  begged  his  host 
to  let  him  taste  that  famous  four-year-old 
Falemian,  the  savour  of  which  still  sweetly 
lingered  in  his  memory,  while,  to  keep  the 
wintry  cold  out,a  few  more  logs  were  heaped 
upon  the  hospitable  heartL 

Everybody  knows  what  a  Pompeian 
house  is  like.  You  may  see  one  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  this  may  serve  you  as 
a  model  to  imagine  half-a-score.  Nearly 
all  are  built  on  this  one  single  plaa 
There  are  hundreds  now  unearthed,  and 
standing,  as  they  stood,  in  straight  and 
narrow  little  streets.  Not  a  roof  is  to  be 
seen,  but  the  walls  are  strong  and  firm. 
Having  neither  doors  nor  window-frames, 
they  look  as  though  the  place  bftd  been 


destroyed  by  fire,  save  that  the  ruins  show 
no  trace  of  any  smoke.  Here,  as  in  Old 
Rome,  there  are  no  chimneys  to  be  seen ; 
but  there  are  fragments  left  of  furnaces,  as 
well  as  heating-flues.  The  streets  are  paved 
with  lava,  black  in  hue,  and  hard  as  granite, 
but  worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  wheels  of 
ancient  Soman  chariots  and  carts.  These 
could  hardly  have  been  numerous  in  this 
small  seaside  city,  for,  as  the  ruts  show 
plainly,  men  could  never  drive  abreast, 
nor,  except  at  certain  places,  pass  each 
other  in  the  street.  Here  and  there,  huge 
stepping-stones  are  laid  from  side  to  side, 
to  serve  in  case  of  flood.  It  seems  pretty 
clear,  indeed,  from  the  aspect  of  the  pave- 
ment, that  the  ladies  of  Pompeii  mostly 
had  pedestrian  exercise  when  they  ventured 
out  of  doors,  for  there  could  have  been 
small  pleasure  in  a  drive  about  the  place. 

Pompeii  lies  about  four  miles  from  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  although  in  that  clear 
air  the  distance  seems  much  less.  The 
jagged  edges  of  the  summit  stand  out 
sharply  in  their  outline,  cutting  into  the 
blue  sky.  Indeed,  the  mouth  of  the  crater 
is  furnished  with  a  number  of  most 
formidable  teeth,  which  may  be  viewed  as 
outward  signs  of  the  devouring  force 
within.  Bivers  of  lava,  black  as  Styx,  ran 
down  the  mountain-sides  and  flew  over  the 
green  fields  which  lie  fertile  at  its  foot 
The  surface  of  these  streams,  death-dealing 
in  their  course,  is  rent  into  quaint  chasms, 
and  twisted  into  strange,  fantastic  sem- 
blances and  shapes.  Indeed,  to  a  fanciful 
view,  it  might -appear  that  the  black 
current  had  flowed  forth  straight  from 
Hades,  and  that  its  surface  had  been 
ruffled  by  the  sighs  of  the  lost  spirits  which 
had  passed  its  fatal  brink. 

The  better  to  enjoy  the  solemn  silence  of 
the  streets,  I  left  the  company  of  my  guide 
about  mid-way  in  his  course.  While  I 
strolled  along  in  solitude,  I  came  into  the 
Forum,  where  the  pillars  still  lie  prostrate, 
as  when  shattered  by  the  earthquake  which 
Arbaces,  the  magician,  the  friend  of  my 
schoolboyhood,  was  powerless  to  escape. 
They  evoked  a  mental  glimpse  of  Glaucus 
and.  lone,  lying  stunn^  amid  the  ruins, 
until  sweet  Nydia,  the  blind  girl,  bravely 
came  to  their  relie£  From  this  vision  of 
romance  I  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the 
realities  of  life  by  the  approach  of  a  young 
man,  who  politely  held  his  hand  out,  ana 
in  the  whine  I  knew  so  well — the  true 
whine  of  the  country — said,  '*  Signer,  da 
un'  sol."  It  quite  took  me  by  surprise  to 
hear  in  such  dead  silence  that  old  familiar 
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cry.  It  seemed  as  ihoagh  I  saw  the  ghost 
of  Belisarius,  and  heard  him  begging  for 
an  oboloB,  as  in  the  brave  days  of  old. 
Indeed,  the  shock  so  staggered  me  that 
my  command  of  the  Italian  language  failed 
me  for  a  moment,  and  all  that  I  could 
master  was  the  sbigle  word,  "  Perch^ ) " 
Bat  Uiis  sufficed  as  well  as  any  lengthier 
reply,  for  the  stranger  blandly  smiled  and 
went  upon  his  way  without  making  any 
effort  to  respond  to  the  unanswerable  ques- 
tion I  had  put  He  looked  healthy  and 
well  fed,  and  his  smart  clothes  quite  took 
the  shine  out  of  my  poor  battered  cos- 
tume— for  ease  before  elegance  is  my 
maxim  when  abroad,  however  stiffly  I  may 
strive  to  get  my  collars  starched  at  home. 
Bat  I  suppose  that  there  was  a  strain  of 
begging  in  his  blood,  and  he  was  subject 
on  occasions  to  a  fit  of  this  incurable, 
hereditary  vice. 

The  wide  world  is  narrowed  nowadays, 
since  steam  has  conquered  space.  Swift 
ships  and  rapid  trains  can  put  a  girdle 
round  the  earth  at  a  fairy-footed  pace,  if 
not  with  the  celerity  of  Mercury  or  Pack. 
Special  pens  and  pencils  have  thus  travelled 
through  all  lands,  and  have  left  but  little 
to  discover  or  describa  Nature  has  few 
secrets  in  this  enquiring  age,  and  the 
traveller  must  go  afar  to  find  out  some- 
thing new.  But  there  still  remains  one 
half  of  old  Pompeii  underground,  and  who 
can  tell  what  novelties  may  therein  be  un- 
earthed, and  what  curious  antiquities  may 
anon  be  brought  to  light  f  Every  month 
adds  some  fresh  wonders  to  the  myriad  of 
marvels  which  are  shown  in  the  museum ; 
while  the  galleries  at  Naples  are  continually 
enriched  with  freshly-found  art-treasures, 
far  surpassing  in  their  excellence  the  moat 
costly  modern  works..  And  all  this  wealth 
of  art  was  stored  within  a  watering-place 
not  half  so  big  as  Brighton,  and  the  frescoes 
are  as  fresh  as  when  they  first  adorned  its 
walls.  If  the  Downs  became  volcanic  and 
Brighton  were  entombed,  what  portion  of 
its  statuary  could  be  deemed  worth  pre- 
servation for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and 
what  vestige  would  remain  of  the  countless 
chromo-lithographs  which  now  decorate  its 
walls) 

Surely  if  there  be  anywhere  sermons  in 
stones,  the  rains  of  Pompeii  are  a  place  to 
hear  them  preached.  "  Vanity  of  Vanities  " 
may  well  be  cited  for  a  text,  and  there 
can  be  small  doubt  as  to  the  drift  of 
the  discourse.  Were  these  stones  in- 
terred by  accident,  or,  for  a  set  purpose, 
ordained  to  be  preserved  ?    If  the  latter  be 


presumable  (as  they  who  put  their  faith  in 
Providence  must  certainly  believe),  what 
surer  means  of  keeping  them  could  Nature 
have  devised  than  covering  them  over  with 
a  thick  coating  of  ashes,  impervious  to 
atmosphere  and  preservative  from  damp  ? 
Here  is  a  whole  city,  once  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  preserved  by  way  of  speci- 
men, as  a  boy  would  pin  a  butterfly  upon 
a  bit  of  cardboard  and  keep  it  in  a  box 
Here  we  may  see  plainly  how  the  heathen 
world  was  wagging  near  two  thousand 
years  a^o ;  and  what  were  its  amusements, 
its  religion,  and  its  art.  Here  were 
theatres  for  the  many  and  temples  for  the 
few;  and  ways  of  life  and  luxury  and 
filthiness  unspeakable,  preserved  by  way  of 
confirmation  strong  of  Holy  Writ  He 
who  doubts  the  truth  of  what  St  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Romans  may  find  a  visit  to 
Pompeii  incline  him  to  believe. 

Tourists  often  show  themselves  afflicted 
with  strange  tastes.  Many  like  the  shops 
of  Paris  better  than  the  palaces  of  Rome ; 
and  some  take  the  pains  of  climbing  to  the 
summit  of  St.  Peter's  for  the  purpose  of 
thence  dating  a  few  postcards  to  their 
friends.  There  are  travellers  who  can  see 
no  beauty  in  the  Parthenon,  and  who  look- 
upon  Niagara  as  simply  a  big  water-force 
running  foolishly  to  waste.  For  such  as 
these  Pompeii  is  not  at  all  a  nlace  to  spend 
a  happy  day.  Nor  should  their  comic 
friends  select  it  as  a  spot  by  nature  fitted 
for  the  cracking  of  old  jokes.  But  the 
ruins  teem  with  interest  to  more  sober- 
minded  folk.  Not  merely  are  there  sermons 
in  these  old  deserted  stones,  but  books  of 
wisdom  to  be  read  in  the  once  running 
lava-brooks.  And  any  man  who  may  be 
seriously  inclined  will  find  no  lack  of 
things  to  think  about  in  a  visit  to  Vesuvius, 
and  the  heathen  place  it  buried — only 
fifteen  brief  jears  after  that  St.  Paul  had 
died  for  Christ 


"MY  LADY  DAFFODIL." 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.    CHAPTER  III. 

Eric  Weldon  walked  with  hurried 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  mill  He  took 
the  road  in  which  he  generally  met  Estelle 
going  to  her  work ;  but  to-day  he  caught 
no  sight  of  the  well-known  figure.  He 
found  himself,  at  last,  facing  the  mill — at 
the  spot  where  he  had  first  seen  her.  For 
a  moment  he  hesitated.  He  had  never 
once  been  asked  to  enter  the  house.  He 
had  never  even  seen  the  grandfather  whom 
he  set  down  as  a  domestic  tyrant,  in  spite 
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of  the   affection   Estelle   evidently  bore 

Bat  the  sharp  pain  of  the  fear  that  he 
might  not  see  her  again,  made  him  forget 
all  pmdence.  He  went  quickly  up  the 
narrow  flagged  way,  without  considering 
what  he  should  do  or  say  if  he  met  the 
surly  owner  of  the  milL 

He  knew  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  Estelle  generally  sat  when  at  home. 

Instead  of  knocking  at  the  door,  the  same 


turn  in  the  direction  of  the  window.  His 
heart  gave  one  quick  bound,  and  then 
seemed  to  stand  stilL  She  was  sitting  at 
the  window,  her  head  bent  over  her  work. 
At  the  same  moment  she  raised  it,  and  her 
eyes  met  his.  A  startled  flash  of  glad 
recognition  lighted  it  up,  while  a  hot  flush 
dyed  her  face  from  brow  to  chin.  The 
next  second  he  was  at  the  window,  think- 
ing only  of  the  face  looking  out  of  the  mill- 
window  at  him,  not  even  troubling  to  assure 
himself  of  the  fact  that  the  room  was  empty, 
and  that  there  was  no  stem  guardian  to 
break  in  upon  their  interview. 

**  Gome  out  into  the  valley,"  he  said,  his 
voice  just  a  little  unsteady.  "Tou  ought 
not  to  be  sitting  working  at  home  this  lovely 
morning." 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet^  her  work  lying 
on  the  ground,  as  it  had  fallen  itom  her 
hands. 

She  looked  down  at  it,  then,  without  a 
word,  went  towards  the  door  of  the  room 
She  was  only  a  few  minutes  before  she 
appeared  at  the  house-door  with  her  hat ; 
but  those  few  minutes  gave  Eric  time  to 
bring  his  feelings  better  under  control 

She,  too,  was  a  little  graver  when  she 
came  out,  and  her  face  seemed  to  have 
paled  as  his  had  done.  They  walked  along 
without  saying  much,  making  only  common- 
place remarks  about  the  beauty  of  the 
spring  morning,  until  they  turned  into  the 
Daffodil  Valley. 

They  wandered  half-way  through  it,  then 
suddenly  stopped  to  look  and  listen. 

The  dew  was  still  sparkline  on  the 
grasses  and  golden  daffodil  bells.  The 
birds  were  singing  their  sweetest  song. 
The  warm  softness  of  the  air  was  fresh 
with  the  breath  of  morning,  and  thev  two, 
as  they  stood  there  with  the  daffodils  and 
grasses  springing  up  round  their  feet^ 
seemed  to  have  the  whole  world  of  glad 
delight  and  joyous  love  to  themselves. 

"  Isn't  it  just  jolly  1 "  exclaimed  Weldon, 
who,  though  intensely  appreciative  of  outer 
influences,  was   not  gifted  with   poetical 


language  to  express  his  appreciation. 
"  Aren  t  you  glad  that  I  made  you  come 
out  f  I- think  it  is  an  awful  shame  for  your 
grandfather  to  make  you  work.  They  say, 
at  the  inn,  he  is  rich  enough.'' 

'*  1  think  he  does  not  wish  me  to  forget 
that  I  belong  to  the  working-people.  There 
is  not  much  to  be  done  at  home,  and  he  in 
afraid  that  I  might  take  to  wasting  my 
time  with  fancies. 

"  Yes ;  but  you  might  do  other  work." 
In  spite  of  himself,  his  eyes  fell  on  her 
handis  as  he  spoka 

She  saw  the  momentary  glance,  and  her 
face  flushed. 

''Yes,''  she  answered,  looking  down,  too, 
at  the  offending  hands.  *'  They  don't  look 
like  those  of  the  young  ladies  for  whom  I 
work.  Even  needlework  does  not  spoil 
them  like  scrubbing  and  dusting." 

"  I  would  rather  see  you  scrub  and  dust 
in  your  own  house  than  go  out  to  sew  for 
other  people,"  he  exclaimed,  with  angry, 
unreasonable  resentment  against  fate,  her 
grandfather,  the  people  who  employed  her. 

Affain  the  same  hot  flush  dyed  her 
cheeKs  —a  flush  that  seemed  to  have  more 
of  pain  or  pride  in  it  than  shame. 

"  Some  women  must  do  the  work,"  she 
said. 

Something  in  the  words,  rather  than 
the  tone  —  for  they  were  spoken  in  a 
simple,  matter-of-fact  voice — went  straight 
to  tne  heart  of  the  young  man. 

He  forgot  everything  in  the  passion  of 
tumultuous  feeling  that  surged  over  him. 
Resolves,  promises,  mother,  the  social 
opinion,  his  so  much  valued  ambition — 
even  himself. 

"I  cannot  bear  it  I"  be  exclaimed 
sharply.  <'  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of 
you,  slaving  and  toiling,  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  all  these  people.  Oh,  Estelle,  my 
darling,  don't  shrink  away  from  me !  Have 
not  you  guessed,  all  this  time,  how  I  love 
you?  Will  you  be  my  wife,  and  I  wDl 
take  you  away  for  ever  from  all  this  mise- 
rable lifel  Ah,  now  I  have  frightened 
you.    Don't  you  believe " 

She  drew  her  hands  away  from  his. 

"Your wife  1 "  she  echoed  in  slow,  incre- 
dulous tones ;  "  your  wife  1  I,  a  common 
working-girl ! " 

"  Common  I  You  may  have  had  to 
earn  your  living,  but  you  are  fit  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  herself.  Oh, 
EsteUe " 

At  that  moment,  when  his  love  and 
passion  had  broken  its  barriers  of  pru- 
dence, she  had  never  seemed  so  desirable 
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as  Bhe  did  now,  the  morning  sunlight 
falling  on  her  face,  her  colour  coming  and 
goiaiSi  ^^'  I^Pf  trembling,  her  eyes  shy, 
shained,  doubting,  all  in  one. 

He  did  not  even  wait  for  her  answer. 
H9  drew  her  suddenly  to  him. 

She  did  not  resist,  for  he  had  not  given 
her  time  to  think.  A  low,  tremulous  sigh 
broke  from  her,  and  then  her  face  was 
hidden  on  his  breast  Their  conversation 
was  only  broken  after  that 

Eric  Weldon,  in  the  perfect  happiness 
of  a  satisfied  love,  gave  himself  up  wholly 
to  the  delight  of  the  moment  He  would 
not  think ;  he  would  not  look  beyond. 

Estelle  stood  close  to  him,  her  face 
flushing  and  paling  beneath  his  looks,  her 
lips,  shy,  and  still  half  frightened,  return- 
ing his  kisses,  and  that  was  sufficient 

Strange  to  say,  the  one  who  brought  all 
this  strange,  new  content  into  his  life  was 
the  first  one  to  raise  a  shadow  upon  it 

She  had  moved  a  little  away  from  him. 
She  was  not  a  girl  who  gave  her  caresses 
easily ;  and  her  very  reserve,  adding  to  the 
dignity  of  her  girlhood,  made  the  young 
man  feel  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  his 
choice.  And  now,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
flower  with  which  she  was  toying,  she  said : 

'*  You  will  tell  my  grandfather  to-night 
He  will  be  out  all  day.  I  think  he  will 
be  glad,  though." 

The  question  raised  into  dark,  forbidding 
shapes  all  the  ugly  doubts,  and  suspicions, 
and  pains  of  the  past 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  be  an^,  though 
you  are  a  gentleman,"  she  said  again,  a 
little  startled  at  his  silence,  and  a  shadow 
falling  on  her  face  as  she  caught  sight  of 
his.    *'  He  has  always  been  against " 

Eric  Weldon  had  recovered  himself. 

He  must  have  time  to  think.  He  had 
been  acting  madly,  but  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  turn.  Besides,  he  could  not  give 
her  up,  this  one  love  of  his  life.  But 
she  was  such  a  child.  How  could  he  ever 
make  her  understand  all  the  prejudices  and 
differences  of  his  class,  without  wounding 
her  sensitive  pride ) 

"Yes,  dear,  I  will  speak  to  your  grand- 
father. But  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  him 
to^iay.  We  are  goin^  to  leave  this  morning. 
I — I  must  go  home  immediately,  but  I  wm 
write ;  do  you  mind  that  very  much ) " 

"  You  are  going  away  to-day  ? " 

**  Yes,  I  must"  He  had  taken  one  step, 
and  now,  hating  and  despising  himself,  he 
was  driven  on  to  others  ''But  I  will 
write,  the  very  moment  that  I  can ;  you 
see,  dear,  there  are  a  few  difficulties " 


*'  Oh  yes,  I  know,"  she  said  quickly,  as 
he  stopj^ed  for  very  shame.  *'  Your  people 
may  object  It  is  only  natural  Gro  back 
to  them  first;  and  if — if  my  being  your 
wife  will  do  you  harm;  if  they  are  very 
aaigry,  don't  think  of  me " 

ohe  could  not  fimsh.  The  tears  sprang 
into  her  eyes,  and  with  a  low  sob  she  let 
herself  be  drawn  back  into  his  arms. 

He  comforted  her  as  he  could  best  do, 
swearing  that  no  obstacles  should  ever 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  love;  but 
when  the  two  parted  at  the  mill,  half  an 
hour  later,  it  was  with  the  understand- 
ing that  nothing  should  be  said  till  he 
wrote  himself  to  her  grandfather.  Then 
he  went  back  to  the  inn  to  hurry  their 
departure,  longing  now  to  be  out  of  the 
place,  so  that  he  might  face  and  think  out 
the  (Ufficulties  of  bis  position. 

Some  of  bis  doubt  and  troubled  excite- 
ment seemed  to  have  clouded  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  miU.  After  he  left,  Estelle 
Dorey  moved  about  restlessly — unable  to 
settle  down  to  any  of  her  occupations  with 
this  strange  wonder  that  had  come  into  her 
life  overpowering  her.  She  could  not 
think,  she  could  not  look  forward  nor  back. 
She  could  only  go  over  and  over  <^ain 
the  scene  in  the  Daffodil  Valley.  That 
Eric  Weldon,  with  his  handsome  face,  with 
his  winning  ways  and  high-bred  manner, 
should  love  her,  was  a  fact  that  her  mind 
refused  to  grasp,  and  she  could  only  sit 
still,  living  through  again  the  moments 
when  hu  voice  had  spoken,  his  eyes  had 
looked  into  hers.  She  could  not  tell  which 
feeling  predominated — fear,wonder,delight 
It  seemed  more  like  some  glimpse  into  a 
strange,  wonderful  land,  so  far  away  from 
the  mill,  with  its  monotonous  life,  its  long 
days,  its  hard  work,  its  loneliness,  that 
she  could  scarcely  believe,  now  thalr^the 
glimpse  was  past,  in  the  existence  of  so 
beautiful  a  world  at  all. 

Yet  all  through  the  restless  delight  ran  a 
vague  trouble  and  regret  If  only  he  would 
have  told  her  grandfather  at  once  1  How 
could  she  meet  the  old  man  to-night  with 
this  secret  upon  her  ?  If  only  Eric  Weldon 
had  not  been  her  superior  by  birth  I  But 
her  grandfather's  prejudice  was  so  strong 
against  men  of  the  upper  class.  What 
would  he  say  to  this  f  Yet  was  thu  the 
only  fear  that  troubled  her  ?  Was  there 
no  other  doubt^  the  shadow  of  which 
rested  even  upon  her  lover  himself.  Her 
troubled  reflections,  as  she  sat  by  the  open 
window,  at  which  Eric  Weldon  had  seen 
her  two  hours  before-^it  .seemed  weeks 
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now — ^were  Buddenly  disturbed  by  Bome- 
one  else  Btanding  ontBide  it. 
-  "MiflsDoreyl" 

She'  started,  and  rose  with  a  frightened 
look  in  her  eyes,  as  they  discovered  the 
new  comer.  / 

It  was  Wilfred  Amot  ' 

Her  firat  thought  was  of  Erie,  and  her 
own  previous  troubled  reflections  gave  a 
colour  to  her  thought. 
•  She  even  fancied  that  Mr.  Amot  looked 
pale.  ' 

'  "  Is  anything  [the  matter  f "  she  asked, 
bendingforwatdtospeak.  "Mr.Weldon " 

*'  Did  I  frighten  you  1 "  he  asked  gently, 
though  he  smiled  slightly  as  he  saw  her 
white  face  and  startled  eyes.  "  You  were 
in  such  a  dedp  day-dream.  I  only  came  to 
say  good-bya  Do  you  mind  coming  refund 
to  the  door  1  This  casement  was  not  made 
for  farewella" 

He  seemed  anxious  to  give  her  time  to 
recover  herself,  as  evidently  she  was  still 
too  startled  to  speak  quietly.  She  did  as 
he  told  her,  and  afcer  a  moment's  delay 
came  round  to  the  door. 

He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  it^  but 
he  turned  immediately,  though  her  footfall 
was  so  light  that  he  could  scarcely  have 

heard  it 

He  looked  at  her,  as  she  stood  framed 
in  the  grey  doorway,  then  his  eyes  fell 
for  a  second  on  the  stone-flags. 

"  You  are  going  away,  Mr.  Amot ) "  she 
asked,  breaking  the  momentary  pause,  her 
voice  sweet  and  steady  as  usuaL 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  away.  I  thought  I 
would  run  over  and  say  good-bye.  We 
mayn't  meet  again  for  some  time.  My 
friend  has  told  me,"  he  went  on  in  still  the 
same  quiet  tone,  as  he  saw  the  flushing  of 
her  face  at  the  words  "  some  time,"  implying 
the  future  meeting,  "and  I  am  glad. 
His  choice  does  him  honour.  I  should 
like  to  say  how  much  I  think  so.  It  can't 
matter  now,  because  you  belong  to  him, 
and-^on't  misjudge  me— he  is  my  friend, 
and  I  don't  gmdge  him  his  happinesa  But 
—well,  as  I  said  before,  it  does  not  matter, 
only — if  I  could  have  won  the  treasure 
without  harm  to  him,  I  should  have  held 
it  as  the  dearest  thing  heaven  or  earth 
could  have  giVbn  me.  Don't  think  I  am 
saying  this  to  pain  you.  Do  you  not  think 
that  I  have  understood  all  along  that  my 
hope  was  foolish?  .You,  like  the  trae 
woman  you  are,  have  given  your  hand 
only  where  your  heart   could  go.     But 


I  ain — I  should  just  like  to  say  tluB, 
because,  you  know,  sometimes  troubles 
come,  and  we  want  friends  in  thisfle^ 
and  if  I  could  ever  be  of  service  I  ^^ttH 
you  to  think  of  me,  and  believe  that  njo 
task  you  should  ever  ask  would  be  aifir* 
thing  but  the  dearest  pleasure  of  my  lif^ 

A^d  all  the  time  his  voice  was  quiet  add 
steady,  as  if  he  were  merely  discussing  the 
most  trivial  topic.  His  lips  were  perhaps 
paler  than  usual,  but  his  eyes  looked  down 
at  her  as  the  eyes  of  a  brother. 

She  stood  there  silent,  troubled,'ama£ed. 
But  that  the  words  must  mean  something, 
she  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was 
laying  bare  to  her  the  decret  of  his  own 
heart.  He  loved  her,  too,  and  what  could 
she  give  himi  Nothing.  He  saw  that 
too,  and  he  did  not  try  to  make  her  break 
the  silence,  but  went  on  again  : 

"  You  will  believe  what  I  have  said  about 
the  reason  for  my  speaking)  Only  the 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  you  if  ever  you 
should  need  me,  made  me  give  you  this 
pain  now.  You  do  believe  it^that  I  did 
not  think  of  my  own  selfish  gratification  f " 

"Yes." 

"  That  is  right  I  should  not  like  you 
or  Eric  Weldon  to  imagine  that  I  was 
untra&  Now,  may  I  ask  you  just  one 
more  thing  in  token. of  your  trast  f  Will 
you  give  me  those  flowers  that  you  are 

wearing,  and "    He  stopped.    Perhaps 

he  could  not  continue. 

She  took  the  dafibdils,  which  she  had 
gathered  that  morning  in  the  valley,  from 
her  dress,  and  held  them  out  to  him  with- 
out a  word. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  and  he  touched 
them  lightly  with  his  lips.  "  You  will 
forgive  me ;  I  did  not " 

But  her  pity,  her  amazement,  a  strange 
pain  stirring  at  her  own  heart,  that  the 
very  love  and  wonder  that  had  come  into 
her  life  had  itself  raised,  overcame  her 
trouble  and  silence. 

"  Listen,"  she  said.  "  I  believe  you.  I 
trust  you  as  Mr.  Weldon's  friend.  And  to 
prove  my  trust  to  you,  if  ever  I  need  a 
friend — ^if  ever  you  can  help  me,  and  you 
alone,  I  will  ask  you  to  give  me  back  those 
flowers,  and  if  you  have  them "  • 

<'I  shall  havie  them,"  he  said  simply, 
taking  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him; 

"  Good-bye ! " 

"Good-bye.  Heaven  bless  you  both," 
he  said,  then  turned  away  and  went  down 
the  flagged  path. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL      D.iUKNESS   IN 
SUNSHINE, 

A  KILLING  climate,  failing  health,  and 
mcreaaiBg  poverty  ;  months  of  daily  eua- 
pense,  and  daily  diBappointmetit ;  a  fatnre 
^  that  begins  to  have  no  hope  in  it,  no  light 
to  lead  one  on,  but  only  a  darkness  from 
which  human  nature  cannot  help  shrink- 
ing; this  state  of  things  makes  young 
romance  grow  old,  so  that  its  bright  Hame 
I  diee  down  into  a-shes  and  weariness. 


I  Theo  was  not  Buperhuman,  and  the  chief 
*  thought  in  her  mind  that  summer  was, 
How  ia  it  to  end  ?  Not  that  she  had  lost 
courage,  for  she  would  never  let  Gerald 
'  ^  despair,  and  when  ehe  was  most  illj  mind 
and  body  both  worn  out  with  fever,  some 
new  strength  had  come  to  her,  and  made 
it  unposaible  to  give  in  and  die.  She  could 
not  leave  Gerald  alone  there  ;  she  could 
not  let  him  leave  her  behind,  when  some 
day  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  back  to 
England  J  to  that  dear  home-conn  try  of 
which  she  could  hardly  think  now  without 
tears.  One  can  easily  understand  why  she 
wrote  such  short  letters  to  Helen  and 
Hugh  J  she  could  not  bear  them  to  know 
what  sort  of  life  she  was  leading.  Some- 
times she  thought  that  some  day,  when 
she  felt  stronger,  she  would  write  a  letter 
to  her  grandmother,  and  tell  her  every- 
thing j  but  that  day  did  not  come.  And 
when  she  was  a  little  better,  Gerald  always 
wanted  her,  or  Combe  was  ill  and  must  be 
nursed,  or  some  sick  neighbour  must  be 
-visited. 

And  now  the  baby  had  opened  his  eyes 
on  this  dry,  dusty,  dazzling  world;  and 
lie  did  not  like  it,  as  Gerald  told  Ada  io 


that  letter,  which  would  have  vexed  Theo 
if  she  had  read  it  He  was  the  smallest, 
weakest,  saddest  baby  that  ever  cried  his 
first  hours  away  j  but  be  made  his  mother 
strangely  happy ;  he  was  never  out  of  her 
sight  for  a  moment,  and  almost  always  in 
her  arms.  She  thought  he  cried  less  when 
she  was  holding  him,  and  bendin^^  her  face 
over  him  ;  hi  a  dark,  melancholy  ejea  looked 
up  into  hers,  and  she  thought  he  could  i 
understand  all  the  mysterious  fancies  that 
were  in  her  mind  about  him,  and  feel  ail  \ 
the  love  that  was  in  her  heart. 

iShe  did  not  see  or  know  that  the  doctor 
and  all  the  good  women  shook  their  heads 
over  him,  and  was  only  a  little  amused  at 
the  extreme  gra^  ity  with  which  Bob  ^ 
Stirling  regarded  him  when  he  saw  him 
for  the  £rst  time.  She  looked  up  smOing, 
puzzled  by  Bob's  unusual  solemnity. 

*'  Do  you  think  he  is  like  anybody  1     Is  ' 
he  like  Gerald  ?  '^  she  said.  « 

'*  I  don't  know,  Mrs.  Fane,      I  suppose 
he  is  like  a  little  angel,"  said  Boh.     *^  l*m 
awfully  afraid  Kimberley  won't  agree  with  , 
him." 

'^But  that  is  just  what  I  think,"  she 
said,  answering  the  first  part  of  his  speech. 
"  lie  will  be  like  Gerald  by-and-by,  bat  , 
now  he  has  only  that  solemn  angel-look; 
as  if  he  saw  such  wonderful  things  that 
we  can't  see.  He  will  come  down  to  us 
presently,  and  forget  them,  I  am  afraid." 

"  *  Trailing  clouds  of  glory,' "  Bob  mnt- ' 
tered,   and  then  he  coloured  very  much, 
and  went  away  as  soon  as  he  could  into 
the  dust  and  the  sun-blaze. 

He  walked  off  gravely  to  his  sorting, 
thinking  of  something  the  doctor  had  said 
to  him  the  day  before. 

He  was  very  sorry  for  his  friends.     He 
could  have  afforded  <iuito  well  to  go  home 
,  to  England,  any  time  thi>^  year,  but  some- 
how he  could  not  bear  to  go,  leaving  them 
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to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  misf ortane ; 
and  he  reproached  himself  now  for  having 
advised  Gerald  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  diamonds.  The  poor  fellow  was  un- 
lacky— that  was  plain;  even  his  wife's 
sorting  brought  no  good  fortune  to  him ; 
he  was  known  throughout  the  camp  as  an 
unlucky  man,  and  he  knew  it  himself^  and 
was  becoming  a  little  desperate.  Bob 
Stirling  sympathised  very  strongly  with 
Mrs.  Fane,  when  she  wished  they  were  all 
away  from  Eomberley;  he  thought  he 
knew,  even  better  than  she  did,  how  almost 
necessary  it  was  for  Gerald  to  get  away ; 
but  to  Gerald  himself  that  seemed  im- 
possible. Theo  was  too  weak,  and  too 
much  devoted  to  her  baby,  to  argue  with 
him  much;  yet  sometimes  there  were 
arguments,  in  which,  of  course,  neither  of 
them  convinced  the  other.  Then  Gerald 
was  very  irritable,  and  then  penitent ;  and 
Theo,  perhaps,  would  make  things  worse 
by  being  a  little  proud  and  cold;  and 
somehow  it  was  not  only  outward  circum- 
stances that  made  them  both  unhappy. 
He,  perhaps,  was  the  more  unhappy  of  the 
two;  she  did  not  think,  as  he  sat  and 
looked  at  her  with  little  Gerald  in  her 
arms,  what  wild,  despairmg  thoughts  were 
passing  through  the  poor  fellow's  mind. 
And  a  year  ago,  he  and  she  both  thought 
that  one  could  have  nothing  apart  from  the 
other !  Now  it  seemed  as  if  his  one  passion 
was  for  diamonds,  hers  for  her  baby.  Was 
it  possible  1  Could  little  Gerald  really,  in 
his  innocence,  be  a  sort  of  separation 
between  his  father  and  mother  1 

On^e  day  Gerald  came  home  as  usual, 
and  walked  heavily  into  the  half-dark 
room.  He  was  very  thin,  and  worn,  and 
sunburnt;  his  eyes  were  hollow;  his 
digger's  clothes  looked  rough  and  careless ; 
he  was  tired  and  slouching,  and  half 
stumbled  at  the  door. 

"Take  care,  dear;  you'll  wake  him," 
said  Theo  softly  from  the  sofa. 

Gerald  muttered  something,  and  flung 
his  hat  into  a  corner,  and  himself  into  a 
large  chair  at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"Oomehere,"  said  Theo;  "are  you  very 
tired,  poor  boy  ? " 

"Of  course,"  he  said;  but  he  did  not 
move;  and  presently  she  said  in  a  low 
voice:  "I  can't  come  to  you,  because  I 
don't  want  to  disturb  him;  he  has  been 
crying  all  day." 

"  He  never  does  anything  but  cry,  poor 
little  beggar  1 "  said  Gerald.  **  I  wonder 
the  doctor  can't  stop  that;  it's  perfectly 
awfuL" 


"There  might  be  things,^  said  Theo, 
"but  Combe  says  they  wouldn't  agree 
with  him.  He  is  so  weak^yon  see — so 
delicate." 

"I  believe  Combe  knows  nothing  on 
earth  about  babies.'^ 

Theo  did  not  answer;  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  defend  Combe's  knowledge;  but 
presently  she  asked  the  usual  question  : 

"  Have  you  any  good  news  to-day  1 " 

"  I  should  have  told  you  long  ago  if  I 
had,"  said  Gerald. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  she 
said: 

"  I  wonder  how  this  will  end,  Gerald  1 
A  month  ago,  when  I  told  you  I  could  not 
keep  him  here  when  it  was  hot,  you  said 
we  must  wait  a  month,  and  then  decide 
something.  I'm  sure  the  heat  is  already 
bad  for  him.  Mrs.  Jackson  says  so — and, 
Gerald,  she  was  here  this  afternoon,  and 
she  said  he  grows  smaller  every  day^" 

Her  voice  failed,  leaving  a  sort  of  sad 
echo  in  the  room.  There  she  lay  on  the 
large,  dark  sofa,  all  white,  holding  her  baby 
in  her  arms ;  his  little  face  was  pinched 
and  wasted,  his  tired  little  eyelids  were 
closed ;  he  looked  patient,  poor  tiny  thing, 
but  hardly  peaceful  or  happy;  it  was  only 
a  few  minutes'  rest  from  the  sorrow  and 
pain  that  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  him 
ever  since  he  was  bom. 

"Don't  let  her  bother  you;  it  is  his 
nature  to  be  small,"  said  Gerald  rather 
impatiently ;  and  after  a  minute  or  two  he 
added  :  "  He's  not  so  weak  as  you  think. 
When  I  went  off  this  morning,  he  took  hold 
of  my  finger  and  held  it  like  a  man." 

"  Gerald,  you  are.  such  a  long  way  off. 
Do  come  here  1 "  said  Theo  under  her 
breath. 

"  I  shall  wake  him  if  I  do." 

"  Very  well,  I  can't  help  it" 

He  came  to  her  very  gently  then,  and 
kissed  her,  and  looked  into  the  little  sleep- 
ing face ;  and  presently,  in  silence,  went 
lightly  back  to  his  chair  again. 

"Sell  it  to-morrow,  dear,  and  let  us  go 
away,"  she  said. 

"  Ah,  that's  all  very  fine,"  he  answered 
despairingly.  "  But  what  are  we  going  to 
live  on  ?  And — look  here — the  man  who 
buys  it  will  have  all  the  good  luck.  He'll 
find  a  big  stone  the  very  first  day,  and 
go  on  finding  them,  and  make  his  fortune 
in  a  few  months.  And  if  he  does,  why 
shouldn't  I?". 

"  Simply  because  you  don't/'  said  Theo. 

"  That  is  such  nonsense.  Of  course  it 
is  despairing  work — killing  work,  nothiog 
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bat  failure  day  after  day — ^who  knows  that 
if  I  don't )  If  it  was  a  bad  claim,  there 
would  be  reason  in  what  you  say.  But  it's 
a  good  one,  as  you  know ;  the  last  fellow 
made  his  fortune  out  of  it,  so  why  shouldn't 
I  f    One  only  wants  patience." 

'^  Patience  is  such  a  dreadful  thing,"  said 
Theo,  half  to  herself. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  childish  1  '^  said 
Gerald  with  a  sort  of  groan,  twisting  him- 
self in  his  chair.  "  I'm  doing  all  I  can,  the 
best  I  can  for  you  and  him,  and  you  won't 
even  wait  to  see  what  two  or  three  months 
will  bring." 

"  Why  should  they  bring  anything  more 
than  the  last  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine  1 " 

"Because  they  must.  It's  impossible, 
it's  against  reason  that  they  shouldn't.  It 
would  be  madness  to  sell  the  claim  now." 

**  Madness  1"  repeated  Theo.  <'  Some- 
times madness  comes  from  staying  here 
Aoo  long.  Do  you  remember  that  farm, 
Gerald  1" 

He  laughed. 

''It  depends  upon  you  to  fulfil  that 
prophecy,"  he  said, 

Theo  sighed.  After  a  few  minutes  she 
said: 

"It  the  claim  is  such  a  good  one,  you 
would  sell  it  well,  and  then  we  should  be 
all  right." 

''  It  has  a  bad  name  now,  you  see,"  said 
her  husband.  ''  It  certainly  would  not  pay 
me  anything  like  what  I  have  spent  upon 
it  Stirling  knows  it  wouldn't  Every- 
body knows  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
attempt  selling  now.  I  must  stick  to  it 
I'm  sorry  you  hate  it  all  so  desperately." 

'*  Am  I  unreasonable ) "  said  Theo. 

She  did  not  try  to  argue  with  him  or 
persuade  him  any  more,  for  she  was  very 
tired.  After  all,  she  thought,  as  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  it  did  not  matter  much. 
She  had  lived  through  all  these  months  of 
fever  and  wretchedness,  and  she  would 
probably  go  on  living;  she  was  not  afraid 
now  that  she  would  die.  And  if  Gerald 
could  ever  be  happy  and  fortunate,  and 
could  carry  out  what  he  had  set  his  heart 
on,  perhaps  it  did  not  matter  that  her 
cheek  had  lost  its  young  roundness,  and 
that  her  pretty,  delicate  colouring  was  gone 
for  ever,  and  that  she  looked  and  felt 
years,  instead  of  months,  older  than  the 
girl  who  had  left  England,  full  of  eager, 
restless  happiness,  to  join  him  in  this 
country.  Ko,  it  did  not  matter  at  all 
about  her,  but  it  did  matter  about  the 
baby ;  the  horrors  of  that  climate,  the  dust 
and  the  flies  which  she  had  laughed  at, 


became  real  horrors  now  that  they  tormented 
him.  She  was  uneasy  about  him,  though 
perhaps  not  really  anxious,  for  people  had 
been  too  soft-hearted  to  frighten  her.  She 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  her  child 
growing  up  in  this  country,  a  boy  like 
other  boys  she  saw  at  Kimberley.  She 
talked  to  him  about  it  sometimes  in  confi- 
dence, for  when  she  said  these  things  to 
Gerald  he  was  rather  hurt  and  angry,  and 
asked  her  if  she  really  thought  he  meant 
to  stay  at  Kimberley  always. 

After  all,  perhaps  he  was  right  in  a 
certain  way.  He  thought  of  the  future, 
and  was  doing  his  best,  as  he  said,  for  her 
and  th^  child ;  it  was  her  duty,  then,  to  try 
and  bear  the  present  for  herself  and  him ; 
yet  if  Theo  had  been  strong  and  indepen- 
dent still,  if  that  climate  had  not  had  its 
fatal  effect  upon  her  mind  and  body,  one 
can  hardly  imagine  that  for  any  reason  she 
would  have  consented  to  stay. 

However,  after  that  evening  she  did  not 
say  much  more,  and  seemed  more  patient^ 
and  tried  to  smile  and  encourage  Gerald 
when  he  came  back  day  after  day  with  the 
same  sad  story  of  failure.  About  this  time 
she  had  another  attack  of  fever,  which  left 
her  very  weak;  and  little  Gerald  grew 
lighter  and  smaller  every  day,  and  cried 
more  than  ever,  when  he  could  not  lie  in 
his  mother's  arms.  When  she  was  getting 
better  she  had  a  long  affectionate  letter 
from  Helen,  full  of  the  charms  and  health 
and  beauty  of  her  two  children.  Theo 
would  sympathise  now,  she  thought  Theo 
took  her  own  baby  in  her  arms  then, 
and  laid  her  face  against  his,  wetted  his 
poor  little  cheek  mm  sad,  hot  tears  which 
made  him  cry. 

One  hot  afternoon,  when  she  was  better, 
but  hardly  strong  enough  to  walk.  Combe 
was  obliged  to  go  out,  and  left  her  on  the 
sofa  with  the  baby.  She  was  alone  in  the 
house,  except  that  the  faithful  Zulu  was 
lying  asleep  in  the  sunniest  comer  of  the 
compound,  and  Toby,  the  dog,  sat  with  one 
eye  open  in  the  porch.  Some  Kafirs  were 
holding  one  of  their  feasts  just  outside  the 
camp,  and  there  was  a  great  noise  of  wild 
music,  and  singing,  and  shouts,  and  yells, 
which  yet  was  not  exactly  a  disturbing  or 
discordant  noise,  as  it  floated  in  at  the  open 
door,  and  the  windows  with  their  Venetian 
shutters. 

The  mail-cart  from  Gape  Town  had  just 
driven  into  the  camp,  and  one  of  its  few 
passengers,  pale,  worn,  sunburnt,  dizzy  with 
the  extreme  fatigue  of  that  long  journey 
without   pause   or  rest,  asked  his  way 
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through  the  blazing  streets  to  Mr.  Fane's 
house.  Toby  bark^  at  him  violently,  as 
he  came  up  to  the  gate  in  the  reed  fence, 
and  opened  it  The  dog  then  changed  his 
mind,  snielt  at  him  and  wagged  his  tail, 
with  the  instinct  of  some  dogs  for  their 
master's  relations!  Hugh  North  steadied 
himself  with  one  hand  against  the  porch, 
and  waited  a  moment,  peering  into  the 
dark  interior.  He  heard  a  low  moaning 
sound,  and  saw  a  woman  walking  up  and 
down,  with  steady,  measured  steps,  which 
yet  sometimes  seemed  to  fail  and  totter  a 
little,  as  if  she  was  almost  losing  command 
over  herself. 

As  Hugh's  dazzled  eyes  became  uaed  to 
the  darkness,  he  saw  that  it  was  Theo,  and 
that  she  had  a  baby  in  her  arms.  He 
thought  there  was  something  very  strange 
in  her  look,  and  manner,  and  way  of  walking ; 
and  in  that  great  heat  he  turned  suddenly 
cold,  and  shivered  all  over,  and  wished  he 
had  gone  first  to  the  mine  to  find  Gerald 
Fane,  and  to  hear  how  she  was,  instead  of 
startling  her  by  his  unexpected  arrival 

And  yet  how  he  had  hurried  to  reach 
her  I  how  even  the  mall-cart  with  its 
frantic,  dashing  haste  and  bustle,  which 
frightened  ordinary  travellers,  had  not 
been  half  quick  enough  for  him ! 

He  stood  still  for  a  minute,  afraid  to  go 
forward  or  to  attract  her  attention ;  but  she 
very  soon  saw  him,  and  came  to  the  door- 
way with  the  child  in  her  arms.  Hugh 
looked  at  her,'  and  saw  in  a  moment  every 
detail  of  that  terrible  change — so  it  was  to 
him.  Yet  Theo  was  looking  curiously 
brilliant  that  afternoon;  her  eyes  were 
shining  with  their  beautiful  brown  light, 
her  cheeks  and  lips  were  burning  red.  She 
smiled  with  pleasure  as  she  met  Hugh,  and 
gave  him  her  right  hand,  and  held  up  her 
face  to  kiss  him ;  the  touch  of  her  hand 
and  of  her  lips  was  like  fire. 

« Come  in,  dear  Hugh ;  I  am  so  glad," 
she  said.  "  Are  you  starving  f  Have  you 
come  from  London  to-day )  Combe  will 
be  in  very  soon,  and  you  shall  have  some 
dinner.  Sit  down;  that's  Glerald's  chair, 
he  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you  in  it  And 
how  are  Uncle  Henry — and  Nell  1 " 

By  this  time  Hugh  had  quite  forgotten 
his  fatigue,  his  hunger,  in  the  inexpressible 
terror  of  looking  at  Theo  and  listening  to 
her.  It  was  fever,  he  felt  sure — thank 
Heaven,  only  fever ! — which  of  course  g*ve 
her  the  strength  to  walk  up  and  down  in 
that  restless  way.  He  was  only  thankful 
that  she  was  not  too  delirious  to  know 
him.     He  sat  down  for  a  moment,  as  she 


told  him,  and  watched  her  pacing  up  and 
down.  Now  and  then  she  bent  her  face 
over  the  baby  and  moaned  a  little ;  the 
babylay  quite  still— asleep,  he  thought.  He 
wished  she  would  sit  down,  but  hardly 
knew,  at  first,  what  to  say  to  her. 

**  Nell  is  very  well,  thanks ;  she  sent  her 
love  to  you,  and  so  did  Lady  Redcliff— at 
least  I  think  so,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak 
lightly.  *'  And  I  saw  Miss  Fane  before  I 
left :  she  sent  a  nuiiber  of  messages.  You 
see  1  have  accepted  your  invitation,  Theo. 
And  Where's  Mr.  Fane!  at  his  work,  I 
suppose." 

She  hardly  seemed  to  hear  his  slow, 
gentle  voice  at  all 

"  I  do  wish  grandmamma  knew  all  about 
it,"  she  said  aftor  a  pause.  *'  She  would  be 
very  angry  at  first,  but  not  really,  and  we 
might  go  abroad  and  forget  it  Do  you 
know — it  is  so  funny — I  sometimes  forget 
where  I  am." 

'*  You  were  always  rather  absent,"  said 
Hugh.  ''But  I  must  say,  with  a  sun  like 
this  beating  down  on  one's  head,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  ignore  Africa."    - 

Then  there  was  another  pause,  a  long 
one  this  time.  He  could  not  sit  still ;  he 
began  to  wonder  when  her  husband  or 
Combe  would  come  in,  to  relieve  him  from 
the  awful  strain  of  this  meeting.  As  she 
paced  up  and  down,  he  got  up,  and  stepped 
forward  as  she  passed  him. 

"Won't  you  be  tired,  Theo?     Hadn't, 
you  better  sit  down  1 "  he  said,  with  a  little 
of  his  old  gentle  authority. 

She  lifted  her  beautiful  wild  eyes  to  his 
face,  as  he  stood  close  to  her;  then  they 
fell  again  on  her  baby. 

<'  He  likes  me  to  walk  about ;  it  sends 
him  to  sleep,"  she  said. 

"  But  he  is  asleep  now,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Fast  asleep,  my  little  child,"  she  mur- 
mured. "He  is  not  crying  now.  Gerald 
says  he  always  cries.  But  look  at  him, 
Hugh ;  did  you  ever  see  him  so  quiet  and 
peaceful?  He  really  is  smiling;  he  looks 
as  if  he  would  never  cry  any  more." 

She  trembled  and  tottered  a  little  as  she 
stood.  Hugh  put  out  his  arm  to  support 
her,  and  she  leaned  against  him  for  a 
moment,  pressing  the  baby  closer. 

"  Oh,  Hugh,"  she  whispered,  "  you  don't 
know  what  he  is,  or  what  things  we  tell 
each  other." 

Hugh  hardly  heard  what  she  said,  for 
he,  too,  was  looking  intently  down  into 
the  baby's  face.  It  was,  indeed,  a  peaceful 
little  face,  white  as  marble,- and  motion- 
less ;  and  there  was  something  on  the  tiny 
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wasted  features  which  might  be  called  a 
smile.  And  as  Hugh  looked,  and  felt  the 
mother  tremble  as  she  held  her  sleeping 
child,  there  came  into  his  mind  the 
strange,  solemn  conviction  that  she  had 
spoken  the  truth  when  she  said  that  little 
Gerald  would  never  cry  again. 

•^  My  poor  Theo  1 "  he  thought ;  but  he 
kept  himself  perfectly  calm,  and,  to  make 
quite  sure,  he  touched  the  baby's  little 
hand  with  his  finger,  atod  did  not,  by  any 
start  or  exclamation,  betray  that  the  life 
was  no  longer  in  it  * 

<*  Listen  to  me,  dear  Theo,"  he  said,  very 
low  and  gravely.  "  I  know  you  have  been 
ill,  and  it  is  not  good  for  you  to  stand  and 
walk  about  so  long.  Now,  will  you  sit 
down,  and  let  me  hold  the  baby  and  walk 
about  with  him )  Yx>u  must  not  forget  that 
he  is  my  godson,  Theo." 

She  made  no  resistance,  but  let  him 
guide  her  to  the  sofa,  and  let  him  take 
the  child  into  his  arms,  and  sank  back 
almost  unconscious  on  her  pillows. 

"  Now  he  is  in  my  care,"  said  Hugh  in 
the  same  lew  voice,  *'  and  you  are  to  lie 
still  and  rest  while  I  take  him  to  Combe. 
Then  I  shall  come  back  and  talk  to 
you." 

He  left  her,  and  walked  on  into  the 
dining-room. 

''•Combe,"  he  said,  "  where  are  you ! " 

But  there  was  no  answer.  Plainly,  there 
was  no  one  in  the  house  but  himself  and 
Theo.  He  looked  round  him  with  a  wild 
anxiety,  not  daring  to  carry  the  child  back 
into  the  room  where  she  was.  It  seemed 
to  hiim  that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  brain- 
fever,  and  that  a  sudden  shock  might  be 
terribla  How  she  was  to  be  told  he  did 
not  know ;  he  did  not  dare  to  think  He 
saw  another  door,  and  went  on  through  it 
into  the  bedroom  beyond.  There  he  saw 
the  baby's  tiny  white  cot,  and  gently  laid 
him  dowa  He  felt  the  little  heart,  but  it 
was  still;  tried  vainly  and  hopelessly  to 
call  back  the  life  that  was  gone.  No ;  Utile 
Gerald  had  found  the  world  too  painful, 
even  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  had  gone 
back,  a  pure  baby-spirit,  to  the  peace  from 
which  he  came.  Hugh  North's  eyes  were 
burning  with  tears  when  he  turned  away 
from  mm,  afraid  to  stay  too  long,  and  met 
Combe  at  the  door.  She  was  rushing  in 
in  wild  amazement,,  for  her  mistress  had 
told  her  that  Captain  North  had  carried 
the  child  away,  and  Combe,  thinking  that 
this  was  only  a  feverish  fancy,  flew  to  look 
for  him.  Hugh  held  up  his  hand  to  keep 
her  quiet 


"It  was  over  before  I  came,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

He  went  back  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Theo  was  talking  to  herself  in  low, 
sweet  tones,  rather  indistinctly,  moaning 
and  sighing  now  and  then.  Hugh  had 
forgotten  all  about  himself ;  he  was  now 
thinking  of  poor  Gerald  Fane,  and  wishing 
to  go  out  and  meet  him ;  but  he  could  not 
leave  THeo  alona  Then  quick  steps  came 
near  the  door,  and  a  cheerful  whistling, 
which  silenced  itself  as  they  approached 
nearer,  and  then  Gerald  almost  darted 
into  the  house,  and  sprang  across  the  room 
to  his  wife,  holding  out  something  in  his 
hand. 

''There,  what  do  you  say  now !  Who 
was  right,  after  all  1  Two  big  stones,  the 
least  of  them  over  six  carats  !  If  you  and 
he  were  strong  enough,  we  would  be  off  to 
Barkly  to-morrow.  1  don't  care  what  I  do, 
now  that  the  luck  has  turned." 

He  had  knelt  down  beside  his  wife's 
sofa,  not  seeing,  in  his  eagerness,  in  that 
darkened  room,  that  anyone  else  was  there. 
She  put  out  both  her  hands,  and  laid  them 
round  Ids  neck,  drawing  him  close  to  her, 
and  to  Hugh's  intense  surprise,  she  said 
very  distinctly : 

"  He  will  never  cry  again." 

"  What  do  you  mean ) "  said  Gerald. 

"Ask  Hugh ;  he  knows,"  she  said. 

But  Hugh  had  sprung  up  from  his  chiair 
and  gone  out  into  the  porch ;  he  felt  as  if 
he  could  not  bear  any  more. ' 


THE  WHITE  QUAKERS. 

In  the  year  1834,  a  man  named  Joshua 
Jacob  was  an  important  and  highly- 
esteemed  member  of  the  little  Quaker 
society  in  Dublin;  he  took  a  prominent 
part  at  the  monthly  meeting,  and  was 
frequently  "moved"  to  speak  at  the 
gatherings  for  worship.  Being  also  a 
very  "plain"  friend,  he  was,  all  things 
considered,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
shining  lights  of  the  community. 

Jacob's  great  desire  was  to  root  out  all 
the  innovations  which  had  arisen  since  the 
days  when  Loe  and  Bumeyate  first  spread 
the  doctrines  of  Divine  Light  in  Ireland, 
and  thus  to  restore  to  the  Quaker  society 
what  he  deemed  to  be  its  pristine  purity 
and  simplicity.  In  imitation  of  George 
Fox,  he  also  claimed  to  have  "  revelations  " 
and  "  openings,"  or  "  first  guidings,"  and, 
in  a  word,  set  up  for  a  prophet  His  first 
utterances  ^ere  received  by  the  Dublin 
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friends  with  great  respect,  and,  as  they 
naturally  felt  prond  of  haying  within  their 
scanty  pale  a  man  of  such  distingaished 
gifts,  they  obeyed  his  dictates  as  reverently 
as  if  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline  itself. 

Jacob  was  particularly  solicitous  that 
the  Irish  Friends  should  return  to  many 
of  the  primitive  customs  which  had 
long  fallen  into  disuse.  They  were  to 
revive  the  cumbersome  phraseology  of 
Burrough  and  Apjohn,  and  to  reduce  life 
to  the  simplicity  inculcated  by  George 
Fox,  and  as  a  rider  principally  his  own,  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  passive  antagonism 
to  all  persons  outside  the  sect 

George  Fox,  argued  Jacob,  was  inspired 
by  *'  best  wisdom ''  to  originate  and 
establish  Quakerism,  and  had  printed  rules 
and  bye-laws  for  its  guidance;  if  these 
were  inspired — and  all  Quakers  at  that  time 
professed  to  believe  that  they  were — every 
departure  from  themmust  have  been  wrong. 
The  Dublin  Friends  could  not  well  avoid 
admitting  the  force  of  this  argument,  and, 
consequently,  set  to  work  to  follow  Jacob's 
directions.  The  revivalist  movement  soon 
became  an  enthusiastic  one,  and  might  have 
proved  very  valuable  to  the  sect,  had  not 
Jacob  and  a  few  of  the  more  fanatical  of 
his  adherents  soon  set  up  a  claim  to  possess 
''  best  wisdom  "  of  a  superior  quality  to 
that  which  guided  the  ''man  in  the  leathern 
breeches." 

The  Quakers  dubbed  this  movement  the 
"  New  Light,"  and,  it  is  said,  added  fresh 
rules  to  the  Book  of  Discipline,  in  accor- 
dance with  its  directions;  but  as  these 
alterations  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  the  society,  this  is  extremely 
doubtful 

AU  seemed  to  promise  weU,  but  the 
Jacob  party  continued  to  have  so  many 
''  first  guidings,"  and  those  of  such  an  extra- 
ordinary character,  that  the  common-sense 
of  the  Quakers  at'  length  triumphed  over 
their  credulity.  Jacob,  however,  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  meeting  of  the  enormous 
sin  of  wearing  mourning,  or  of  harbour- 
ing any  musicd  instrument  in  their  houses, 
and  even  persuaded  them  to  declare  that 
any  Friend  who  committed  these  ofiPences 
should  be  disowned. 

George  Fox,  as  everyone  knows,  in- 
sisted on  great  plainness  of  dress,  and 
bright  colours  have  ever  since  been  regarded 
as  uncanonical  by  his  followers ;  but  Jacob 
carried  the  principle  a  step  farther,  and 
announced  that  any  shade  of  colour  was 
inconsistent  with  Christianity.    ^AU  men 


and  women,  he  decreed,  should  dress  in 
white,  or  the  nearest  approach  they  could 
obtain.  By  way  of  example,  he  adopted  a 
suit  composed  of  shoes  of  untanned  leatiier. 
unbleached  cotton  stockings,  white  flannel 
breeches  and  coat,  and  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  of  the  Ughtest  procurable  tint ;  and  in 
this  costume  he  appeared  at  the  meeting, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  was  cli^ 
from  head  to  foot  in  coarse  unbleached 
calico.  He  had  his  house  whitewashed 
inside  and  out,  the  woodwork  was  painted 
white,  the  handsome  furniture  was  replaced 
by  rough  deal,  and  the  very  patchwork 
quilt  was  discarded  in  favour  of  one  inno- 
cent of  sinful  hues.  Mrs.  Jacob  was  an 
implicit  believer  in  her  husband's  inspi- 
ration, and  outdid  him  in  enthusiasm. 
One  morning  she  collected  every  scrap- jof 
crockery  they  possessed  which  was  defiled 
with  a  tinge  of  gold  or  colour,  and  broke 
them  on  the  doorstep  to  the  amusement 
of  the  passers-by.  As  her  husband  re- 
marked that  her  action  was  a  noble  deed, 
she  fetched  out  the  mirrors  and  ornaments, 
and  having  smashed  them  too,  was  re- 
warded by  the  conjugal  commendation  of 
being  a  noble  woman. 

A  firdt  guiding  such  as  this,  entailing,  as 
it  did,  considerable  pecuniary  loss  upon 
themselves,  the  Dublin  Quakere  could  not 
believe  to  be  the  result  of  "  best  wisdom." 
Whether  in  consequence  of  it  they  dis- 
owned Jacob  or  he  them  is  uncertain,  but 
he  ceased  to  belong  to  the  society  im- 
mediately afterwards,  and  with  the  help  of 
about  a  hundred  persons  who  still  believed 
in  him,  he  set  up  a  sect  of  his  own,  of 
which  he  was,  of  course,  the  head.  They 
termed  themselves  White,  and  the  ortho- 
dox Friends  the  Black,  Quakers,  to  show 
that  while  they  were  revelline  in  the  light 
of  truth,  the  others  were  stiu  in  the  dark- 
ness of  iniquity. 

Both  Jacob  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
followers  were  persons  of  considerable 
means,  and  they  set  up  a  socialistic  estab- 
lishment near  Dublin,  where  they  lived  in 
a  quiet  and  unostentatious,  but  peculiar 
and  expensive  fashion.  At  first  they  tried 
hard  to  force  the  Friends  to  break  their  rule 
of  never  engaging  in  a  controversy,  and 

5ubhshed  a  monthly  paper  called  '^fae 
^ruth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  in  the  columns  of 
which  they  asserted,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  they  were  the  only  true  fol- 
lowers of  Fox  and  Barclay ;  but  as  the 
others  would  not  condescend  to  notice  their 
virulent  twaddle,  this  remarkable  produc- 
tion was  soon  di8continjie^^y(^oOgl(. 
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As  Jacob  was  believed  to  be  inspired, 
no  command  he  gave  was  too  ridiculous  to 
be  implicitly  obeyed.  As  I  have  said,  most 
of  his  followers  were  people  of  wealth 
and  position,  yet  they  willingly  performed 
insane  acts,  and  suffered  great  priva- 
tiona  An  aged  woman,  who  had  lived 
in  luxury  all  her  life,  was  directed  to 
clothe  herself  in  a  single  thin  cotton  gown, 
and  early  one  winter's  morning  to  take  a 
basin  of  porridge,  and  eat  the  contents  on 
the  steps  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  as  a  sign 
onto  the  people.  Another  delicate  woman 
who  had  offended  him,  he  ordered  to  do  all 
the  washing  for  the  establishment  (consist- 
ing of  more  than  a  hundred  people),  and 
tma  she  did  till  her  health  broke  down, 
when  he  permitted  her  to  die  uncared-for 
and  aloncL  An  account  of  her  death, 
which  stiU  exists,  is  not  pleasant  reading. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  for  1861,  there  is 
a  record  of  a  visit  to  the  White  Quaker 
settlement:  ^*I  paid  them  a  visit  once,'' 
it  says, ''  when  they  rented  a  house  and 
demesne  near  Glondalkin,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Lord  Kilarden.  Not  being 
allowed  by  law  to  walk  as  they  wished  in 
the  naked  simplicity  of  their-  Adamical 
forefather,  they  adopted  the  white  gar- 
ments as  being  next  best.  Eveiything 
with  them  was  white  within  and  without 
and  they  had  even  a  white  jauntine-car. 
They  went  barefoot,  but  some,  I  beueve, 
were  allowed  the  indulgence  of  white 
shoes.  They  lived  wholfy  on  vegetables, 
and  professed  to  cultivatiB  silence  ex- 
tensively. They  also  cultivated  polygamy 
(not  very  productive  of  silence,  one  would 
think),  and  were  in  many  respects  more 
like  the  Mormons  than  the  followers  of 
Tryon  (a  vegetarian,  teetotaler,  and  anti- 
tobacconist),  who,  though  a  fanatic,  was 
an  honourable  and  upright  man.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  White  Quaker  who  kept 
the  gate;  he  was  a  bare-footed  man  in 
white,  with  a  red  beard,  and  came  slowly 
to  open  the  gate,  reading,  as  he  came,  a 
book  in  his  hand,  then  sUently  admitted 
me." 

Dublin  was  not  the  only  place  where 
these  fanatics  had  a  meeting-house,  and  at 
one  time  the  sect  bade  fair  to  become 
numerous ;  but  its  members  were  so  con- 
stantly before  the  magistrates,  that  it  got 
a  deservedly  bad  nama  They  imitated 
George  Fox  in  going  into  churches  and 
disturbing  the  congregation  by  testifying 
against  &e  ''men  wearing  white  shirts," 
nor  did  they  leave  the  meetings  of  theii* 
old  society  alohe.     One  Sunday  morning 


two  White  Quaker  sisters  and  a  brother 
entered  the  Dublin  Friends'  meeting-house, 
when  the  congregation  had  been  seated  for 
about  half  an  hour  in  sQence.  For  a  few 
minutes  they  did  not  speak ;  then,  as  they 
turned  to  leave,  they  all  cried,  "  Woe  to 
this  bloody  house  and  to  this  bloody 
people ! "  But  they  were  not  always  so 
dignified.  On  another  occasion  they  tried 
hard  to  break  up  a  meeting,  and  when  the 
Friends  endeavoured  to  turn  them  out, 
threw  themselves  full  length  on  the  floor 
and  resisted  their  efforts  by  kicking, 
screaming,  and  swearing. 

The  White  Quakers  were  constantly 
quoting  Scripture  in  support  of  their 
actions,  and,  judging  from  the  specimens 
which  remain,  were  certainly  clever  in 
making  it  fit  with  their  wishes.  One 
favourite  text  was, ''  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure,"  and,  as  they  deemed  themselves 
the  "pure,"  this  text  was  used  to  cover 
the  most  monstrous  licentiousness  When 
their  immorality  became  known,  some 
fViends,  whose  wives  had  joined  the 
society,  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
police,  stormed  Jacob's  residence,  and 
carried  off  as  their  loot  each  his  own  wife. 

One  of  Jacob's  victims  was  tiie  widowed 
mother  of  several  young  children,  and  she 
gave  up  to  him  not  omy.  her  own  money, 
but  that  of  her  family.  The  relatives  of 
the  children  tried  to  force  Jacob  to  return 
it,  but  although  he  suffered  imprisonment 
for  a  couple  of  years,  he  managed  to  stick 
to  his  booty  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

In  1843,  the  measure  of  their  iniquity 
was  full  The  society  was  deeply  in  debt, 
and  its  leader  was  in  prisoa  Acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  meeting  -  house  in  William  Street, 
Dublin,  was  broken  open  by  a  body  of 
soldiers,  who  thoroughly  searched  the  place, 
and  then,  under  a  distress  warranty  com- 
menced a  packed  auction.  According  to  a 
White  Quaker  broadside,  the  soldiers  so 
hurried  the  auctioneer  from  room  to  room 
that  the  whole  furniture  fetched  a  mere 
nothing,  and  they  also  accuse  them  of  having 
kept  away  all  the  people  who  appeared 
able  to  pay  a  fair  price.  A  sister  named 
Elizabeth  Pim  threatened  everybody  who 
purchased  anything  in  a  manner  blasphe- 
mouslygrotesque,^oughdoubtles8  intended 
to  be  solemn  and  prophetic,  but  when  she 
heard  that  the  auctioneer  had  sent  for  the 
police,  Mrs.  Pim  was  "moved"  to  be 
quiet. 

When  the  house  was  completely  stripped, 
for  everything,  eiwn  to  the  very  Bible^  was 
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sold,  the  few  White  Quakers  who  still 
remained  got  some  straw  and  lay  down  on 
it,  <^  rejoicing  that  they  were  thought 
worthy  to  suffer  for  their  religion."  But 
the  society  had  received  its  death-blow. 
Its  members  removed  from  Clondalkin,  and 
for  a  time  lived  close  to  Dublin.  One  after 
another  deserted,  and  ere  the  end  of  a 
decade  the  society  was  practically  extinct 
The  founder,  Joshua  Jacob,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  desert,  and  is  said 
to  have  found  a  resting-place  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  Eome. 

Absurd  as  the  schism  was,  it  did  great 
damage  to  Quakerism  in  Dubliu.  Many 
of  the  friends,  dreading  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  enrolled  themselves  within  the 
pale  of  the  Established  Church,  some 
joined  various  bodies  of  Dissenters,  and  a 
few  turned  their  backs  on  religion  as  a 
thing  only  fit  for  knaves  and  their  dupec. 

Of  few  religious  sects  can  we  say,  as 
unhappily  we  must  of  the  White  Quivers, 
that  during  its  whole  existence  it  made  no 
one  purer,  wiser,  or  better,  that  it  taught 
no  useful  lesson,  and  did  no  good  works ; 
its  only  result  was  to  show  for  the 
thousandth  time  into  what  depths  of  folly 
it  is  possible  for  misguided  enthusiasm  iK> 
sink  its  votaries. 


A  MARSHAL'S  TRAINING. 

"The  victories  of  the  Republic,"  we 
are  sometimes  told,  "were  won  by  the  old 
soldiers  of  the  royal  armiea"  It  may  be 
so.  Certainly  at  the  beginning  the  Repub- 
licans made  a  poor  hand  of  it  But  France 
undoubtedly  lost  useful  soldiers  by  casting 
out  her  noblesse.  They  were  hereditary 
fighters ;  and,  grand  though  it  is  for  the 
career  to  be  so  freely  open  to  talent  that 
stable-boys,  small  tapsters,  and  gardeners' 
sons  may  win  the  Marshal's  biton,  still 
hereditary  aptitude  counts  for  a  good 
deal;  and  Bugeaud,  who  was  of  that 
small  nobility  which  always  (as  our  own 
civil  war  shows)  stands  up  most  stiffly  for 
its  privileges,  became  as  able  a  marshal 
as  a  very  son  of  the  people  like  Soult 
He  was  Thomas  Robert  Bugeaud  de  la 
Piconnerie,  youngest  child  of  the  Marquis 
of  that  Ok,  by  FraD9oise,  daughter  of 
Count  Sutton  de  Clonard,  who  came 
also  of  a  fighting-stock  ;  for  the  Suttons 
belonged  to  that  Irish  Brigade,  which  we 
lost  and  France  gained  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Limerick.  Both  families  took  their 
share  of  war  by  sea  as  well  as  land.    A 
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Sutton  de  Clonard  was  second  in  command 
in  La  Peyrouse's  ill-fated  expedition,  and 
Ambroise,  an  elder  brother  of  our  Marshal, 
was  serving  under  him;  the  former  perished, 
the  latter  came  home.  Bugeaud  was  one 
of  a  family  of  seven ;  his  mher — ^a  man 
of  a  terrible  temper,  who  has  got  mixed 
up  in  the  legend  of  the  Grand  Yeneur, 
and  is  still  tnought  by  the  peasantry  to 
haunt  the  woods  of  La  Durantie  at  night, 
on  a  great  white  horse,  with  eyes  of  fire, 
following  a  pack  of  fierce  dogs,  and  at- 
tended by  a  troop  of  squires  as  wild  as 
himself— was  one  of  twenty-three. 

In  those  daysthe  Church  was  the  resource 
of  younger  sons  and  of  unmazriageable 
daughters.  The  eldest  son  got  the  pro- 
perty; the  second,  the  chevalier,  "payait 
de  sa  personne  "  for  the  family's  privilege 
of  nobility  by  serving  His  Majesty.  He  was 
bound  to  go  into  the  army,  unless  bodily 
disqualification  prevented  him.  Of  the 
rest,  those  who  had  no  stomach  for  fighting 
might  become  abb^  if  they  were  worldly- 
minded,  monks  if  they  were  really  religious. 
The  La  Piconneries  were  like  the  rest,  and, 
when  the  first  breath  of  the  Revolution  blew 
down  the  relirious  houses  of  Perigord  and 
Limousin,  the  Marquis  gave  up  La  Durantie 
to  a  whole  colony  of  uncles,  cousins,  and 
aunts  who  had  got  turned  out  of  their 
convents.  Their  nobility,  however,  had 
not  hindered  them  from  doins  something 
to  provide  pensions  for  all  these  idle 
mouths.  The  ironworks  at  La  Gandumas, 
their  other  ch&teau,  were  still  working;  and 
the  Marshal,  a  thorough  aristocrat,  as 
proud  of  his  descent  as  a  Spanish  grandee, 
used  to  joke  about  his  grandfather  having 
been  a  smith  who  earned,  a  lot  of  money  for 
his  idle  son  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of. 
There  was  always  a  good  deal  of  Italian 
common-sense  in  regard  to  trade  among  the 
French  noblesse  of  the  south.  From  the 
first  introduction  of  glass-blowing  they  had 
seized  on  that  as  a  noble  craft,  the  idea 
being  that  it  was  work  with  the  mouth,  not 
with  the  hands.  How  the  Marquises  of 
La  Piconnerie  reconciled  ironfounding  witii 
the  pride  of  Perigord  nobility,!  do  not  know; 
but  they  did  somehow,  and  thus  in  spite 
of  inconveniently  large  families  managed  to 
rub  oa  The  Marshal's  father  did  what  he 
could  to  ruin  them.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
go  to  court,  and  waste  his  money  at 
Versailles ;  he  had  not  money  enough  to 
think  of  that  But  instead  of  dividing  his 
time  between  his  two  ch&teauz,  like  an 
exemplary  country-squire,  he  lived  in  the 
family  mansion  in   Golden/^ Jug   Street, 
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Limoges;  and  there  oar  Marshal  was 
bom  in  1784,  and  was  at  once  destined 
for  the  Ohurch  (being  third  son),  his 
title  from  his  cradle  being  M.  TAbb^. 
Certainly  the  ch&teaoz  were  not  inviting. 
The  word  is  deceptive  ;  one  thinks  of 
a  castle,  when  one  ought  to  be  thinking  of 
somethbg  very  much  less  dignified  than 
those  manor-honses  turned  into  farmhouses 
of  which  modem  improvements  (1)  have 
still  left  us  a  good  many  in  some  countiea 

In  Ireland,  where  the  landlords  and  the 
farmers  look  on  one  another  pretty  much 
as  noblesse  and  peasants  did  in  France 
before  the  Revolution,  one  might  find  a 
good  many  "  castles "  as  poverty-stricken 
as  La  Dorantie ;  but  they  would  not  have 
the  attempts  at  ornament — ^in  summer 
bunches  of  flowers  in  the  very  old  earthen- 
ware vases;  in  winter  "  trophies **  of  beet- 
roots and  apples,  and  miniature  sheaves — 
which  lighted  up  the  low,  dark  living-room. 

This  room  had  a  rough-  unplaned  floor 
laid  on  the  bare  earth ;  but  then  there  was 
a  fine  walnut  sideboard  across  the  whole 
of  one  end,  and  a  massive  table  to  matcL 
In  one  bedroom  was  a  looking-glass,  and 
two  grand  old  bedsteads  with  splendid  silk 
curtains.  The  hall  and  kitchen  were  pitched 
with  cobbles ;  and  round  the  other  sides  of 
the  quadrangle  were  cellar,  bam,  work- 
shops, store-rooms.  The  courtyard  had  a 
big  manure-heap  in  the  middla  In  a  field 
in  the  middle  of  the  farm  was  a  tower,  sole 
remnant  of  the  feudal  hold  of  La  Picon- 
nerie,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 

Well,  the  Revolution  came,  and  the  nobles 
had  a  bad  time  of  it  Patrick,  the  eldest  of 
the  La  Piconnerie  family,aspoiltchild  whom 
his  father  had  always  kept  with  him  at 
Limoges,  emigrated ;  so  did  the  sailor,  Am- 
broise.  The  father  and  mother  and  youngest 
daughter  were  put  in  prisoa  The  eldest 
daughter  was  married ;  the  second,  Phillis, 
the  Marshal's  good  genius  through  life,  was 
then  sixteen  years  old,  and  at  once  be^an, 
alone  with  thethirddaughter,  to  make  shirts, 
stitching  away  from  morning  to  night  to 
maintain  those  in  prison.  The  future 
Marshal,  seven  years  old,  cooked,  ran 
errands,  and  took  home  the  work  when  it 
was  done.  Phillis  was  very  beautiful ;  and 
her  niece  hints  that  on  this  account  she 
was  often  summoned  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  Thomas  went  with  her ; 
and  either  ber  beauty  or  the  quiet  courage 
of  the  children  so  impressed  the  judges, 
that  sentence  on  their  parents  was  delayed 
and  delaved.  till,  iust  after  their  condemna- 


tion, Robespierre  died,  and  all  prisoners 
were  set  free.  The  mother  soon  died — ^not 
till  she  had  seen  little  Thomas  ^et  his  first 
school-prize;  and  the  father,  givmg  himself 
up  to  Limoges  life,  sent  his  daughters  and 
his  youngest  boy  to  live  in  the  old  chc1,teaiL 
One  wonders  why  he  did  not  emigrate 
like  his  elder  sons,  for  his  coming  to  the 
ch&teau  was  always  a  terror  to  the  children, 
none  of  whom  were  allowed  to  speak  to  him 
unless  they  were  spoken  ta  '^  Never  once," 
said  the  Marshal,  ''did  he  dve  me  a  single 
cares&  I  do  not  remember  his  ever  kissing 
me  once." 

At  La  Dnrantie  the  children  were  not 
alone.  There  were  two  old  aunts,  with 
nothing  but  their  spinning-wheels,  and 
some  clerical  uncles,  driven  out  of  their 
monasteries.  But  the  young  people  were 
left  to  themselves,  and  young  Thomas 
used  to  get  up  at  daybreak  and  go  out  with 
his  gun,  and  genenJly  managed  by  dinner- 
time to  have  got  something  to  help  out  the 
chestnuts  and  potatoes  which  were  their 
staple  fare.  In  the  afternoons  his  sisters 
taught  him  what  little  they  had  leamt  in 
the  convent  school,  and  they  all  got  up 
scenes  of  Moli^re  and  Racine  by  heart,  and 
acted  them.  In  the  evening  he  went  off 
to  fish  with  the  country  laSa  of  his  own 
age,  most  of  whom  grew  up  as  farmers  on 
the  estate.  He  had  no  shoes,  and,  finding 
sabots  soon  wore  out  in  cross-country 
rambles,  he  made  himself  sandals  with 
cherry-bark  and  string.  Want  of  shoes  often 
kept  his  sisters  within  doors  for  months. 

Once  an  invitation  came  to  a  grand 
wedding  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  girls 
could  not  go — ^that  was  settled  at  once — 
and  his  patched  grey  frieze  would  not  do 
for  the  brother  to  go  in.  Just  as  he  had 
decided  to  refuse,  one  of  them  remembered 
to  have  seen  in  a  closet  in  the  loft  a  suit 
that  some  Marquis  had  worn  at  Louis  the 
Fifteenth's  court  Brushed,  and  altered  a 
little  by  the  sisters  this  answered  very 
weU,  and  the  delighted  boy  got  three  days' 
dancing  at  his  first  party.  So  things  went 
on  till  Thomas  was  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  field  sports — 
used  to  try  to  make  his  sisters  care  for 
them;  woke  them  up  one  hard  winter 
night  to  look  at  a  flight  of  woodcocks 
waddling  in  the  moonlight  over  the  hard 
snow.  But  there  was  "  no  future  "  in  field- 
sports,  so  he  tried  to  get  a  clerkship  in 
some  large  ironworka  "I  don't  want  a 
gentleman  for  clerk,"  replied  the  iron- 
master, "  The  army  is  the  place  for  you  : 
you  will  do  well  there."  r  ^r\r\n\o 
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So  he  went,  by  no  means  enthuaiastie, 
assuring  Sister  Phillis  that  after  three  or 
four  years  he  should  take  his  disoharga 
Napoleon  'had  a  weakness  for  the  old 
noblesse;  and  so  Thomas  was  able,  in  1804, 
to  get  into  the  Y^lites  (Light  Division^  of 
the  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  quartered  at 
Fontainebleau  —  a  corps  which  the  First 
Oonaul  meant  to  be  a  nursery  for  officers. 
He  found  it  a  hard  life — scanty  food 
("  How  I  longed,"  he  says,  '*for  Ae  chest- 
nuts and  potatoes  that  I  used  to  roast 
while  out  shooting  1"),  and  eren  his 
rations  he  made  scantier  by  selling  bread 
to  buy  books.  Candles  were  too  expen- 
sive, so  he  used  to  wait  till  the  rest  were 
asleep,  luid  tiien  study  by  the  smoky 
barrack  lamp.  The  old  soldiers  could 
not  bear  his  white  hands,  beardless  chin, 
red  hair,  and  love  of  books.  Mess  in  those 
days  was  a  primitive  affair.  A  ring  of  men 
stood  round  thesoup-bowl,  and  each,  by  turn, 
dipped  in  his  spoon.  One  day,  Thomas 
was  so  hungry  that  he  forgot^  and  took 
two  spoonfub.  The  old  soldiers  rushed  at 
him,  and  one  of  them  shouted,  as  he  came 
on,  "  With  all  your  geography  and  your 
mathematics,  you  are  omy  a  confounded 
greenhorn  1"  whereupon  the  lad,  losing  his 
temper  too,  flung  the  contents  of  the 
bowl  in  his  face.  A  duel  followed,  and 
Thomas  killed  his  mia* ;  but^  though  this 
saved  him  from  further  annoyance,  it  did 
not  make  him  happy.  He  was  constantly 
bemoaning  his  hard  fate,  and  the  poverty 
which  had  forced  him  to  enlist,  in  letters 
to  Sister  Phillis,t  and  when  off  duty  he 
would  wander  into  Fontainebleau  Forest, 
and  pdur  forth  his  woes  at  the  foot  of  a 
trea  One  day,  when  life  seemed  more 
unbearable  even  than  usual,  a  comrade 
happened  to  meet  him,  and,  calling  out, 
"What  are  you  about,  you  fooH  Don't 
cry  like  a  calf.  Come  to  the  laundresses' 
btJl  1 "  took  him  by  the  arm,  and,  before 
long,  had  him  dancing  with  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  the  room.  "  I  was  mad 
for  dancing,"  he  wrote  to  Phillis — he  told 


*  He  had  the  same  luck  in  his  two  other  duels.  In 
Austria,  a  sergeant  began  to  insult  the  daughters  of 
a  house  where  they  were  quartered.  Bugeaud 
expostulated,  and  they  fought.  The  sergeant  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  So  was  Deputy  Dulong,  who, 
in  1834,  insulted  him  about  his  having  been 
"  gaoler  "  of  the  Duehess  of  Berri. 

t  His  love  for  Sister  Phillis  lasted  all  his  life. 
At  a  family  dinner,  a  little  before  he  died,  he  said 
something  that  vexed  her,  and  thoi^ht  he  saw  a 
tear.  Jumping  up,  and  throwing  himself  on  hSr 
neck,  the  old  Marshal  burst  into  tears,  crying  : 
*'0h,  my  darling  sister,  have  I  really  made  you 
weep  ?    Why,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  ! " 


her  everything.  '*  The  ball  did  me  «  deal 
of  good,  and  I  did  not  go  nearly  so  often 
to  weep  among  the  biff  trees." 

Before  long  he  had  got  ambitious.  He 
found  that  t£e  only  way  to  advaneemeht 
was  "  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  chiefs ; " 
and  so,  though  he  was  annoyed  that  most 
of  the  officers  were  men  of  low  birth  and 
small  means,  he  tells  PhiDis  how  he 
bragged  of  himself  as  a  thorough  Nimrod, 
in  order  to  get  fHends  with  a  captain  who 
was  said  to  have  sporting  tastes. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that,  in  Fontaine- 
bleau, "  the  soldier  "  was  exceedingly 
unpopular.  Although  the  v^lites  were  a 
special  corps,  they  were  looked  on  with 
contempt,  and,  strange  to  say^  the  officers 
shared  tiie  same  fata  Thomas  tells  PhiUia 
there  is  only  one  v6Ute  who  mixes  in 
good  society,  and  that  because  he  has 
relations  in  it  So  Thomas  devotes  his 
Insure  to  working  at  English  and 
geography,  goes  to  mass  on  Sunday,  and 
hears  a  sermon,  and  says  his.  prayers,  and 
is  never  laughed  at  for  so  doing — **  several 
moredothesama"  Of  course  he  is  hard  up, 
and  grumbles  that  his  trustee— his  &ther 
was  dead — is  very  backward  in  paying  his 
allowance.  Nevertheless,  he  acts  on 
Polonius's  advice,  ''  OosUy  thy  habit  as  thy 

I)nrse  can  buy,"  and  says,  "  It  is  only  the 
outs  who  go  about  all  day  in  uniform. 
If  one  does  not  want  to  be  thought  a 
nobody,  one  has  to  put  on  nankeen,  or 
kerseymere  breeches  and  silk  stockings  as 
soon  as  one  is  ofif  duty."  Sefore  lon^  he 
tells  Phillis  he  is  hoping  to  get  into 
society  through  the  lady  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances of  whom  he  rents  a  room  for 
his  private  lessons;  and  he  begs  for  a  xiecom- 
mendation  from  some  Perifford  relation  to 
help  him  to  get  into  the  t^oretical  class. 
"No  one  gets  into  it  without  interest; 
talents  count  for  nothing,  and  no  one  is 
made  a  sub-officer  who  does  not  get  into  it" 
The  regimental  school  he  found  a  perfect 
farce.  ''There  are  three  hundred  in  ike 
drawing-class  I "  But  worse  than  this  was 
the^  order  against  hiring  rooms  in  the  town. 
This  cut  him  off  from  his  private  lessons ; 
he  groans  to  Phillis  about  the  difficulty  of 
even  writing  a  letter,  ten  in  a  room,  with 
one  small  table,  and  very  few  caring  for 
anything  but  making  a  noisa  However, 
he  had  got  popular  with  his  chiefa  A 
friend  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  fight  a 
duel,  and  was  ordered  to  state  his  case  on 
paper.  His  wrist  was  sprained,  and 
Bugeaud,  who  had  been  his  second,  had  to 
write  for  him.  om^e6,yGoOg[e 
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Th^  coinmandimt^Ch6nr,wa8  very  pleased 
irith  his  prodactton,  and  often  employed 
him  as  hia  seoretaiy;  "and  so  I  have  had 
the  pleaaore  of  seeiiu^  his  daughters,  who 
are  very  ladylike."  it  shows  how  things 
had  changed  since  the  Bepnblic  hiul 
aboUshed  all  titles,  to  find  the  chiefs 
addressing  him  as  M.  de  la  Piconnerie. 
In  his  letters  he  nses  a  strange  mixtore— • 
the  date  anno  Domini,  the  month  frimaire, 
or  nivdse,  as  the  case  may  be.  Stiil, 
favoor  does  not  make  him  contented.  He 
has  got  off  guard-mounting  and  patrol- 
duty,  and  has  been  appointed  instructor, 
has  to  superintend  a  two  hours'  lesson. 
'*  I  am  as  happy  as  possible — ^for  a  soldier ; 
but  my  loye  of  soldiering  diminishes  every 
day."  He  is  afraid  of  being  a  priyate 
all  his  days,  and  longs  to  get  into  the 
Military  School,  because  "one  can  really 
leam  there,  and  is  sure  to  come  out  sub- 
lieutenant" However,  the  Pope  arrives  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  the  Emperor,  driving  in 
to  receive  his  Holiness,  actually  says  a  few 
words  to  the  smart  young  v^lite,  who  had 
begged  to  go  on*  guard  during^the  imperial 
visi^  and  had  the  good  luck  to  be  stood 
sentry  at  Madame  Bonaparte's  rooms.  "  I 
saw  her  several  times,  and  had  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  talk  with  a  very  pretty  and 
amiable  lady  of  her  suite."  The  corps 
gOQB  to  Paris  for  the  coronation,  and 
Bugeaud  does  not  know  whether  most  to 
admire  the  splendour  of  gilded  coaches 
with  eight  horses,  illuminations,  fireworks, 
and  fountains  running  with  wine,  "every- 
thing looking  heavenly,"  or  to  moan  over 
the  discomfort  of  marching  four  miles 
from  barracks,  and  then  standing  every 
day  in  the  freezing  wind  as  stiff  as  a  post, 
and  always  presenting  arms. 

He  caught  cold;  and  when  it  was  all 
over,  broke  down,  and  had  to  hire  a  carriage 
back  to  Fontainebleau,  where  he  went  into 
hospital,  and  fell  to  thinking  of  his  dog 
and  gun  at  La  Durantie — '^  so  much  better 
tium  this  siUy  ambition.  .  .  .  Perhaps  my 
pathetic  tone  makes  you  think  I'm  weak ; 
but  if  you  knew  how  hard  it  is  for  a  man 
of  any  spirit  to  be  a  soldier,  you  would 
think  otherwise."  Meanwhile,  lus  consola- 
tion for  not  being  among  the  two  hundred 
sent  to  Italy,  and  being  just  too  late  to 
volunteer,  is  that  some  of  the  corps  must 
soon  be  made  corporals,  and  that  corporal 
in  the  guard  ranks  with  serjeant-major  in 
the  line.  His  regiment  is  sent,  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice,  to  the  camp  at  Boulogne, 
and  with  active  service  the  grumbling  at 
once  ceases,  and  the  letters  are  full  of 


sfHrited  accounts  of  sea-drills,  in  which  the 
^oung  landsmen  of  the  guard  throw  things 
mto  ocmftudon  by  pulling  the  wrong  ropes. 
The  English  at  Wimereux  take  advantage  of 
the  confusion,  and  the  v61ite  sees  some 
sharp  fighting.  But  Admiral  La  Touche 
Tr^viUe  died,  and  Yilleneuve  (whom 
Napoleon  called  "  a  wretch  who  deserves 
to  be  hooted  out  of  the  servica  He  would 
do  anything  to  save  his  skin")  had  not 
dash  enough.  At  least,  that  was  the 
excuse  for  breaking  up  the  camp  and 
hurrying  the  troops  off  across  Europe,  "  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  leagues  a  week,  with  all 
our  kettles,  spades,  eta,  on  our  backs," 
moans  Bugeaud,  who  also  was  disgusted  at 
the  fowl  and  bacon  and  firewood  stealing ; 
though  he  adds :  "  When  I  am  hungry,  I 
secretly  tolerate  such  conduct"  He  was  in 
at  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  but  had  no  fight- 
ing at  all  till  Austerlitz,  though  once  (after 
having  been,  five  days  without  bread)  his 
corps  had  to  stand  before  the  enemy  a 
whole  day  and  ni^ht,  while  it  was  raining, 
snowing,  and  hailmg  by  turns.  Of  course 
he  longed  for  a  charge ;  nay,  by-and-by  he 
began  to  hope  that  one  of  the  shots  that 
were  mowing  down  the  French  files  would 
cut  him  off.  The  looting  of  villages  pleased 
him  as  little  as  standing  under  fire  and 
weather  for  twenty  hours :  "  The  profession 
of  a  hero  is  so  much  like  that  .of  a  brigand 
that  I  hate  it  with  my  whole  souL" 

At  last  they  got  to  Austerlitz,  where 
the  Emperor  promised  to  keep  hia  distance 
so  long  as  they  were  victorious ;  "  but,  if 
you  hesitate  an  instant,  you  will  see  me 
fly  into  your  ranks  to  restore  order." 
After  the  victory  they  had  another  speech, 
beginning  with,  "Soldiers,  I  am  pleased 
with  you,"  and  ending,  after  a  promise  of 
speedy  peace,  with  something  like  Henry 
the  Fifth's  harangue  before  Agincourt :  <<  If 
anyone  can  say  *  I  was  at  Austerlitz,'  men 
wiU  cry  out,  '  He's  a  brave  man.' "    The 

Kmg  corporal — ^for  Austerlitz  gained  him 
stripes — ^was  sent  back  to  depdt  in 
France,  and  soon  after  was  gazetted  as  sub- 
lieutenant He  still  thought  of  throwing  up 
the  army,  gives  this  as  his  reason  for  not 
caring  to  win  over  an  ill-tempered  colonel, 
and  hungered  to  come  back  home  and  take 
to  farming ;  though  at  La  Durantie  things 
were  not  very  flourishing.  When  he  visited 
them  in  July,  1806,  they  could  only  give 
him  ten  louis  and  a  horse — ^particularly 
unpleasant,  because  he  found  the  life  ex-' 
pensive ;  his  theory  being  that  <^  the  way  to 
attract  notice  is  to  make  a  display."  Yet 
he  had  a  goo^Jme^^^j^^^glJm  way 
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back  from  France  to  the  Grand  Army — a 
carriage  and  four,  without  spending  a 
penny;  and  by -and -by,  five  villages, 
occupied  by  his  detaclunent,  as  much 
in  his  power  as  if  he  had  been  a  feudal 
baron.  He  is  greatly  disgusted  at  the  way 
the  Germans  are  treated:  "Everybody 
eats  them  up,  from  the  General  to  the 
ranker.  Some  of  theG«nerals  give  banquets 
that  cost  six  hundred  florins,  and  all  at  the 
cost  of  the  peopla  Keep  tUs  to  yourself. 
You  need  not  think  that  I  spend  anything 
but  what  I  am  obliged  to ;  and  I  pay  my 
innkeeper." 

Before  long  he  got  his  first  wound,  and 
with  it  his  lieutenancy,  at  Pultusk.  Going 
to  be  nursed  at  Warsaw,  "that  Capua  of 
the  North,"  he  cannot  resist  a  masked-ball, 
in  the  midst  of  which  his  wound  begins  to 
bleed,  and  is  next  day  as  bad  as  ever.  So 
he  is  sent  to  dep6t  at  Besan9on,  missing 
Eylau  and  Friedland,  which  Napoleon 
called  "the  daughter  of  Marengo."  At 
Berlin  he  found  the  French  most  popular, 
"  because  we  are  so  free  from  pride — such 
a  contrast  to  their  own  insolent  officers." 

He  was  very  ill,  and  a  Berlin  doctor 
attended  him  for  nothing,  assuring  him  he 
was  only  too  glad  to  be  of  service  to  a 
French  officer.  When  his  wound  was 
well,  he  got  six  months'  leave,  and  found 
the  charms  of  home-life  so  strong  that  he 
actually  sent  in  his  resignation.  His 
youngest  sister,  who  had  the  posting  of  the 
letter,  locked  it  up  in  a  drawer;  and 
while  he  was  deep  in  the  study  of  farming, 
came  an  order  to  join  at  once.  He  was 
sent  to  Spain,  and  was  at  Saragossa,  where 
he  took  part  in  the  desperate  house  to 
house  fighting.  The  casualties  to  officers 
were  excessive;  the  Spaniards  always 
aimed  at  them.  He  got  his  company ;  but  he 
hated  the  war,  for  he  could  nothelp  admiring 
the  gallant  stand  made  by  the  Spaniards. 
He  was  under  Suchet,  who  took  a  liking  to 
him,  as  did  General  Abb6,  who,  after 
Tivisa,  told  him:  "Young  man,  I  think 
I  may  promise  you  you  will  be  chef  de 
bataillon  before  the  year's  end."  At 
Lerida  he  was  made  captain  of  the  first  com- 
pany of  grenadiers,  which,  he  tells  Phillis, 
idds  six  hundred  francs  to  his  yearly 
day.  At  Ordal  he  had  his  only  brush  with 
>ur  troops,  and  next  day  he  captured 
m  English  officer  and  tlurty-five  horse- 
nen.  "They  might  say  G<>d  dam  as 
huch  as  they  liked,  they  had  to  surrender." 
3ad  he  been  on  that  side  of  Spain  where 
ire  were  in  force,  very  probably  Algeria 
rould  never  have  been  conquered;  as  it  was, 


he  got  prabe  from  Suchet,  and  a  letter 
from  G^eral  Harispe,  which  he  sent  to 
his  sisters ;  but  Suchet  was  out  of  favour  at 
the  War  Office,  and  so  instead  of  getting 
a  remnent,  as  a  man  who  took  thirty-six 
En^ush  ought,  Bogeaud  was  only  made 
major ;  at  any  rate,  he  ought  to  have  got 
his  pay,  which  was  always  in  arrear. 
Very  soon  it  was  all  hurry -sknrry  back 
into  France ;  the  allies  were  pouring  in  on 
all  sides,  and  from  the  north  of  Spain  the 
French  were  driven  out  "  My  heart  bleeds 
to  hear  about  it  all,"  writes  Bngeaud  to 
Phillis.  "  I  say  no  mora  I  am  too  much 
pained."  In  the  East,  Suchet,  of  whom 
Napoleon  said,  "  What  a  pity  sovereigns 
can't  create  men  like  that,"  marched  out 
unopposed.  Bugeaud  was  quartered  at 
Orleans,  and  the  King — the  Emperor 
having  disappeared  —  maide  him  Colonel 
over  the  heads  of  several  old  officers ;  a 
Marquis's  son  was  sure  to  be  a  pet  under 
the  Restoration.  Orleans  was  en  fSte,  and 
a  Royalist  song,  signed  Bugeaud,  Colonel, 
was  printed  and  sung  when  the  Dachess  of 
Angoul^me  came  thera  Nevertheless,  he 
went  with  the  rest  when  the  Hundred  Days 
began.  His  enemies  said  he  was  so  ei^er 
a  Bonapartist  that  he  made  his  soldiers 
mount  the  tricolour  before  marching  them 
out  of  Orleans;  but  this  is  stouUy  denied, 
and  the  Count  of  Chambord's  high  opinion 
of  him  seems  to  disprove  ii  The  fact  is, 
the  officers  of  the  Grand  Army  looked  on 
Napoleon  as  the  impersonation  of  France, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  front,  there 
could  be  for  them  no  other  sovereign. 

The  Fourteenth  was  not  at  Waterloa 
It  had  to  make  head  against  the  Austro- 
Sardinians  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  and  here, 
while  the  empire  was  being  killed  out  in 
Belgium,  Bugeaud  captured  two  Piedmon- 
tese  bri^ules,  and  with  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  men  gave  a  desperate  beating  to 
General  Trenck  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
Austrians,  killing  two  thousand  and  taking 
nine  hundred  prisoners.  Had  telegrc^lu 
or  even  railways  existed  in  those  days,  all 
these  Austrians,  and  the  French  who 
were  killed  in  killing  them,  would  have 
been  spared,  for  the  battle  '  was  not 
fought  till  June  28th.  Bugeaud,  like 
Soult  on  the  side  towards  the  Pyrenees,  was 
fighting  long  after  the  armistice  had  been 
signed.  But  news  travelled  dowly,  and 
when  it  came  could  scarcely  get  credited. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  a  Frenchman, 
one  of  the  Macarthys  of  Toulouse,  who 
had  two  fine  carriage  -  horses  which  he 
wished  to  ransom.      Bugeaud  spoke  like 
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luJffKlozen  MarqiUBes  rolled  into  one. 
''The  Macarthys  of  TooloiiBe  are  sorely 
related  to  those  of  Bordeaux,  who  are  my 
ooosins.  Pray  accept  the  horses,  sir;  and 
for  the  sake  of  voor  noble  name,  com- 
mand me  in  anythmg  else  I  can  do  for  you." 

In  May,  1815,  Napoleon  had  raised 
Boffeaad  to  be  a  commander  of  the  Leeion 
of  Honour,  just  two  months  after  he  nad 
made  him  an  officer  of  the  Legion;  and 
this  told  so  heavily  against  the  Colonel, 
that  the  Bourbons  at  once  put  him  on  half- 
pay.  Indeed,  for  some  time,  his  life  was 
in  danger  from  that  White  Terror,  which, 
on  a  small  scale,  was  just  as  horrible  as  the 
Bed  Terror  of  Robespierre  and  company. 
However,  he  got  safe  to  La  Durantie,  and 
for  the  next  fifteen  years  gave  himself  up 
to  fanning,  learning  to  mow  and  plough, 
and  founding  the  first  agricultural  society 
that  was  stftfted  in  France.  After  1815, 
many  a  brave  officer  sank  into  utter  idleness, 
and  became  a  haunter  of  caf^s — a  chevalier 
d'industrie,  living  on  what  he  won  at  cards 
or  billiards.  But  Bugeaud  was  lifted  out 
of  this  slough  of  despond  by  his  country 
tastes,  and  by  that  sense  of  noblesse  oblige 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  old 
descent  worth  anything.  The  farming  in  his 
country  was  as  wretched  as  when  Arthur 
Toung  was  in  France  just  before  the 
Kevolution.  Changes  of  many  kinds  there 
had  been,  but  still  there  were  the  meagre, 
half-starved  vine-stocks,  the  swampy 
meadows,  the  com  land  out  of  heart,  the 
wide  stretches  of  moorland,  the  miserable 
farmhouses,  and  the  ragged  peasantry. 
The  "  Sepublic  one  and  indivisible "  had 
been  too  much  absorbed  in  mighty  schemes 
to  lavish  an  idea  on  Perigord  metayers,  and 
Napoleon's  only  thought  had  been  how 
many  recruits  he  could  get  out  of  them. 

Bogeaud  had  to  work  by  example ;  the 
farmers  round  would  not  believe  in  his  new- 
fangled notions  till  three  or  four  splendid 
harvests  had  proved  that  he  was  right 
Improving  the  buildings  was  eten  more 
ticklish  work ;  he  did  it  gradually  on  his 
own  estate,  and  trusted  to  example,  help- 
ing it  on  by  lecturing  all  through  the 
neighbourhood.  That  is  the  first  half  of 
his  life ;  the  second  half  began  with  the 
coming  in  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  he  was  at 
once  put  in  command  of  a  regiment,  and 
had  the,  for  him — ^a  Legitimist  by  birth 
and  sentiment — singularly  unpleasant  task 
of  looking  after  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  who 
was  imprisoned  at  Blaye. 

This  made  him  the  butt  of  many  violent 
attacks   from   the    party    to    which    he 


naturally  belonged,  and  increased  that 
morbid  hatred  of  newspapers  and  editors 
which  was  his  one  weakness.  Happily 
Algiers,  whither  he  was  sent  in  1836,  saved 
him  from  being  forced  into  politics ;  he  got 
off  with  a  good  deal  of  abuse  from  all 
parties,  and  a  duel  with  Deputy  Dulong. 

He  was  now  fifty  years  old,  and  his 
military  career,  henceforth  begun  afresh, 
was  an  unl)roken  success,  despite  a  good 
deal  of  bullying  from  discontented 
members  of  aU  parties  in  the  Paris 
Chamber.  Worried  by  prophets,  a  regular 
succession  of  Mahdis,  another  arising  as 
the  first  was  kOled  off;  matched  against 
the  wolf-like  endurance  of  Abd-el  Kader ; 
troubled  with  "  patriots  "  who  wanted  to 
give  the  Arabs  <*  equality  and  fraternity," 
while  they  robbed  them  through  thick  and 
thb ;  vexed  in  his  righteous  soul  by  pecu- 
lating genends  like  DeBrossard ;  forced  to 
defdnd  cruelties  like  those  of  Pelissier, 
he  did  his  work  through  evil  report  and 
good  report.  His  great  grief  was  that  dis- 
charged veterans  preferred  going  back  to 
France  or  hanging  about  the  caf  6s  of  the 
Algerian  towns,  to  taking  farms  in  the 
soldiers'  colonies  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart  He  was  beloved  by  all  the  French 
Arabs,  for  they  saw  how  he  stood  between 
them  and  oppression,  and  made  the  Arab 
Office  a  reality.  In  1841  he  was  made 
Governor-General;  in  1845  he  won  his 
"  crowning  mercy  "  of  Isly,  crushing  at  one 
blow  the  power  (such  as  it  was)  of  Morocco; 
in  1847  he  was  recalled  from  Algeria,  and 
from  a  necessary  though  ignoble  warfare  in 
which  he  trained  up  many  of  the  French 
generals  who  have  since  become  famous.  If 
he  had  had  his  way  in  February,  1848,  the 
Orleans  family,  two  princes  of  which  were 
with  him  through  a  great  part  of  his  African 
wars,  might  still  be  on  the  throna  He  died 
of  cholera,  in  1849;  and  the  peasants 
round  La  Durantie  and  ExcideuU  still 
gratefully  remember  the  man  who  taught 
them  new  and  profitable  ways  of  tillage. 
His  life  is  remarkable,  as  I  said,  for  having 
been  cut  into  two  halves,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  most  interesting,  because  it 
shows  us  how  the  latter  came  to  be 
possible. 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  SCOTTISH 
CAPITAL. 

As  one  drives  into  Edinburgh  from  the 
south,  and  gazes,  as  he  comes  over  the 
shoulder  of  tho  Hills  of  Braid,  upon  the 
srrevcitv  stretchinir  round  the  crafi:-perched 
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castle — the  Caer-Eiddyn  of  the  Celtfli  and 
gaarded  by  the  lion  conchant  to  whieh  the 
hero  of  the  Arthoiian  legends  has  given 
its  name — as  he  watches  the  light  of  the 
afterglow  fading  over  the  distant  Lomonds 
and  the  dosk  settling  down  npon  the 
Firth  j  as  he  sees  the  points  of  flame 
gleaming  oat  from  the  windows  and  twink- 
Sng  npon  the  streets ;  he  is  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  northern  capital,  and  perhaps 
wonders  how  the  Laureate  was  prompted 
to  write  that  shivering  reference  to 

The  clouded  Forth, 
The  ffloom  that  naddens  heaven  and  earth, 
The  bitter  eaist»  the  misty  Bummer, 
And  grey  metropolia  of  the  North. 

But  he  may  remember  that  Tennyson  only 
knew  the  Queen  of  the  North  as  could  a 
stranger  arriving  by  rail,  and  finding  her 
wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  mist  Besides,  he 
ia  one  whose  life  had  been  spent  &mid 
more  genial  scenery,  and  through  whose 
poetiy  there  is  heard  the  echo  of  that 
familiar  longing  for  the  palms  and  temples 
of  the  South. 

Very  differently  a  foremost  word-artist 
of  our  time,  when  he  makes  a  member  oi 
a  certain  phaeton-party  exdaim,  as  she 
looks  out  over  the  dark  valley  from 
Prince's  Street  to  the  ^airylike  vision 
beyond  :  "  We  have  seen  nothing  like 
that,  not  even  in  your  own  country  of 
the  Lakes." 

Diverse,  accordingly,  are  the  impressions 
left  upon  the  man  of  letters  as  he  hurries 
through.  What  of  the  litterateur  who  has 
made  his  home  there,  be  it  even  for  a 
short  time f  "Of  all  British  cities,  Ediur 
burgh — Weimar-like  in  its  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  leanings,  Florence-like  in  its  free- 
dom from  the  stains  of  trade,  and  more 
than  Florence-like  in  its  beauty — is  the 
one  best  suited  for  the  conduct  of  a 
lettered  Ufa''  Such  are  the  words  of  an 
authority,  of  one  who  only  went  thither 
when  his  career  was  more  than  half  run, 
and  who  may  be  held  as  free  from  the 
prejudice  of  local  feeling.  A  glance  back 
over  the  roll  of  illustrious  names  which 
she  claims  for  her  own  will  show  at  once 
that  the  city  has  been  congenial  to  literar 
tura  Ballads  are  among  the  earliest 
modes  of  utterance  of  a  people,  and  Edin- 
burgh has  her  ancient  ballads.  Far  away 
in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  certain  men- 
dicant friar  chanted  the  life  of  the  grey 
old  town.  He  was  only  one  of  a  band  of 
minstrels — the  chief,  doubtless,  else  might 
his  lays  have,  shared  oblivion  with  those  of 


the  Makairs  whose  dirge  he  sang, 
he,  like  the  lark,  is  but  faintly  discernible 
in  the  distance,  as  he  floods  the  land  with 
musia  Onward  down  the  centuries  it 
rolls,  caught. from  voice  to  voice,  *^ft*om 
soul  to  soul,"  hushed  for  a  Space  in  that 
darkest  epoch  of  Scottish  history,  the 
seventeenth  century.  Turn  where  you 
will,  those  voices  of  the  past  break  upon 
the  appreciative  ear.  A  pathetic  ballad 
floats  round  '<  St  Anton's  Well."  In  the 
heart  of  the  old  town,  in  the  now  restored 
Cathedral  of  St  Giles,  the  voice  is  that  of 
Gkiwain  Douglas,  the  poet,  priest,  and 
politician,  the  turbulent  blood  of  whose 
house  proved  his  ruin,  yet  who  will  ever 
be  remembered  as  trandator  of  VirdL  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  Sir  Walter 
Scotf  s  portrait  of  him  is  accurate ;  nay, 
from  recent  disclosures,  we  may  confi- 
dently discard  it  Still,  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  of  him  as 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood, 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rooquet  white. 
Yet  showed  his  meek  and  tnoughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 
More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  ago, 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgirs  pagB, 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  ne  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 

From  Hawthomden,  where  the  leaves  are 
quivering  in  the  summer  breeze,  are  wafted 
Dmmmond's  sweet  strains,  through  which 
there  nms  an  ever-deepening  sadness-^the 
sadness  of  love  driven  back  upon  itseli 

Between  Hawthomden's  minstrel  and 
the  **  Homer  of  the  Canongate  "  there  is  a 
considerable  interval.  A  stillness  as  of 
death  brooded  over  the  land.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  muse  had  taken  flight 
before  the  advance  of  Calvinism. 

Allan  Bamsay  is  the  morning  star  of  the 
new  day  in  Scotland  —  a  day  which  was 
to  be  illumined  by  such  as  Feigusson 
and  Bums,  Walter  Scott  and  Christopher 
North,  and  all  that  galaxy  who  made 
the  oi>ening  years  of  Blackwood  and 
The  Edinburgh  fieview  a  blaze  of  literary 
splendour. . 

What  then  are  the  special  attractions 
ol  the  dty  which  Tennyson  deigns  to 
notice  only  witili  a  shudder,  and  which, 
confessedly,  is  haunted  in  certain  months 
by  stinging  east  winds  and  ohunmy  haars, 
as  by  evil  spirits.  Its  beauty  of  situation 
IB  known  to  all  the  world.  Scarcely  on 
two  consecutive  days  does  it  wear  the  same 
aspects;  it  were  difficult  to  say  in  what 
mood  it  is  most  picturesqua  It  has  a 
mellow  charm  in  the  summer  afternoon 
when  the  warm  light  of  the  western  sun 
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lies  lovingly  over  the  valley  where  the 
Nor*  Loch's  stagnant  waters  lay.  Bat, 
like  fair  Melrose^  if  yon  would  see  it  aright, 
go  when  the  skies  are  swept  dear  by  the 
night  wind,  and  the  moon  casts  her  silvery 
glamour  npon  the  hoary  houses  on  the 
ridge.  A  thousand  lights  are  gleaming 
over  the  valley,  up  to  where  the  castle 
keeps  silent  and  solemn  guard.  A  feeling 
of  reverence  for  the  past,  of  half-defined 
longing  for  the  days  that  are  not^  and  can 
never  be  again,  wells  up.  The  mind  is 
carried  back  across  the  years;  the  oivilisar 
tion  of  the  time  fades  with  the  twilleht ; 
the  tall  houses  of  the  High  Street^  which 
ever  wear  an  old-world  look,  seem  to  have 
stepped  back  a  century  in  their  dreams — 
back  to  die  age  when  their  lot  was  lordlier 
than  now,  when  powdered  nobles  and 
hooped  -  and  -  hooded  dames  trod  their 
mouldering  stairs,  or  gazed  out  upon  the 
tumult  raging  in  the  thoroughfare  beneath. 
Strange  wes  tiiey  tell  to  the  imaginative 
mind,  those  gaunt  dwellings,  with  their 
myriad  eye -windows  —  tales  of  Oeltie 
chivalry,  of  the  old  Titanic  struggle  of  the 
races,  of  the  never-ending  conflict  of 
poetry  and  prose,  6f  romance  and  utili- 
tarianism. 

Moreover,  from  the  bustle  of  the  city, 
from  its  most  fatiguing  and  stirring  scenes, 
from  the  gay  and  fashionable  life  of  to-day, 
from  ephemeral  gossip  and  social  chit-chat, 
it  is  possible  to  pass  in  less  than  an  hour 
to  secluded  valleys  where  may  be  felt  the 
spiritual  influence  of 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

Only  the  cry  ©f  the  curlew,  the  whirr  of 
blackcock,  the  scurrying  of  a  rabbit 
among  the  fern  disturbs  the  silence.  In 
summer,  the  hollows  are  verdant,  the  braes 
are  aglow  with  purple  heather.  Tarns  lie 
there  unvisited  and  unpolluted  as  in  the 
heart  of  the  Highlands;  on  a  holiday, 
perhaps,  a  stray  angler  goes  thither  to 
whip  the  water  for  trout  Winter,  too, 
has  its  charms,  for  then  the  peaks,  which 
are  hardly  peaks,  stand  out  white  against 
the  cold,  pale  sky,  or  catch  a  faint  glow  in 
the  ruddy  sunset  In  the  ravines  all  is 
deathly  still ;  it  is  pleasanter  to  sit  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  lower  eminences  in 
"  the  bountiful  season  bland,"  and  let  the 
eye  wander  over  the  meadowa  and  the 
streams  till  it  rests  on  the  dim  hills  of  the 
bonnie  land  o'  Fife,  and  you  dream  of 
summer  isles. 

Where  the  far-off  sail  is  blown  by  the  breeze  of  a 
ofter  olime. 


Half  lost  in  the  liquid  azare  bloom  of  a  crescent  of 

sea, 
The  fdlent  sapphire-spangled  marriage  ring  of  the 

land. 

Edinburgh  is  essentially  the  city  of 
literary  leisure.  A  poet,  a  dreamy  essayist 
like  Alexander  Smith,  a  lover  of  the  past 
like  Aytoun,  finds  there  fit  haunt  Society 
is  apt  to  brood  over  the  glories  of  bygone 
days.  The  stimulating  mfluence  of  the 
southern  metropolis  is  wanting.  Life  moves 
less  breathlessly ;  it  is  possible  to  loiter,  to 
enjoy  the  passing  hour.  And  thus  it  is. 
that  in  these  latter  years  most  of  the 
pushing  and  impetuous  literary  youth  is 
lured  liondonwards — some  to  be  over- 
whelmed as  poor  David  Gray  was, 
some  to  succeed  as  Gray's  companion, 
Bobert  Buchanan,  has  done ;  too  many  to 
bury  their  talents  in  the  oblivion  of  news- 
paper anonymity.  The  centralising  in- 
fluence of  tibe  time  is  luraiast  provincial 
seats  of  literary  fame.  The  coteries  that 
flourished  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago 
seem  impossible  on  the  same  scale  now. 

In  a  sketch  of  the  literary  history  of 
Edinburgh,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  pene- 
trate far  into  the  somewhat  nusty  ages 
before  the  Union ;  though,  when  the  mist 
is  blown  aside  by  the  wind  of  fact  or 
tradition,  a  vivid  enough  picture  is  disclosed. 
A  flash  of  Dunbar's  satiric  pen  reveals  King 
James  the  Third  going  to  mass  at  St 
Anthony's  Chapel,  the  ruin  of  which  still 
looks  down  upon  St.  Margaret's  Loch. 
Again,  there  is  the  provost  of  the  cathedral 
pacing  the  moonlit  aisle,  dreaming  over  his 
MnMi,  then  just  completed,  and  suddenly 
startled  by  that  strange  vision  which  fore- 
told the  black  day  of  Eiodden.  Recovering, 
he  steps  outf  into  the  High  Street,  only  to 
hear  the  wild  geese  ''claiking"  as  tiiey 
"  flee  attour  the  city."  *  Or  it  may  be 
Mary  of  Guise — the  Regent  of  Scotland, 
while  her  daughter  was  yet  a  happy 
child  in  that  fair  land  of  Trance,  which 
she  never  should  have  left — witnessing 
the  performance  at  Holyrood  of  a  kind 
of  drama  or  morality,  entitled,  A  Satire  of 
the  Three  Estates,  written  by  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  of  The  Mount,  Fifeshire,  a  county 
prolific  of  literary  talent 

It  was  a  different  town  to  which  a 
certain  youth  came  trudging  in  from  the 
village  of  Leadhills,  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  that  he  might  be  apprenticed  to  the 
important  and  worthy  profession  of  wig- 
making.      The  court  had  fled  southward 


*  Gawain  Douglas's  Translation  of  the  ^neid. 
Prologue  to  Book  VII.  r  '  ^^^  I  ^ 
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with  the  modem  Solomon,  a  hundred  years 
before.  The  grey  old  city  was  deserted. 
Grass  erew  in  the  streets.  The  lethargy 
which  had  oppressed  the  rest  of  Scotland 
settled  down  on  its  centre.*  It  was  a  time 
of  great  activity  in  London.  Sach  men  as 
Pone  and  Swift,  Gay  and  Prior,  Addison 
and  Steel,  Farqohar  and  Congreve,  were 
making  the  reign  of  Qaeen  A^e  famons 
for  all  time  as  the  classic  age  of  England. 
It  was  far  fh)m  being  the  brightest  epoch 
in  her  literary  history,  we  admit.  Stilted, 
artificial  it  wa&  In  reading  the  works 
then  written,  one  feels  as  though  one  were 
walking  in  an  admirably  kept  garden,  where 
all  is  laid  down  by  rule.  The  fountain  here 
is  balanced  by  the  fountain  there ;  the  trees 
are  decorously  shorn ;  on  the  velyet  lawn 
no  blade  of  grass  dare  grow  beyond  another. 
At  set  intemJs  there  are  arbours;  inarble 
statues  gleam  out  on  the  green  sward.  It 
is  very  beautiful,  and  very  correct,  and 
very  proper,  but  it  is  not  nature ;  a  single 
Scottish  mountain,  glowiug  purple  in  tiie 
sunshine  of  an  autumn  afternoon,  is  not  to 
be  exchanged  for  it.  Nevertheless,  tiie  prose 
style  of  that  time  is  the  noblest  and  stateliest 
in  the  language.  Fragments,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  were  borne  northwards,  and 
found  their  way  into  the  young  wig-maker's 
hands.  Moreover,  he  knew  something  of 
the  homely  ballads  of  the  borderland — the 
land  of  Merlin  and  the  bards,  and  of  him, 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  who  lies  buried  a 
while  under  the  purple  Eildons.  Add  the 
romantic  story  of  the  haughty  beauty  of 
the  north,  and  the  poetic  temperament  is 
seen  to  have  had  sufficient  nurtura  What 
wonder  that,  by-and-by,  there  began  to 
float  about  humble  printed,  leaflets,  that 
manifested  a  power  of  song  such  as  had 
been  unknown  in  Scotland'since  Drummond 
was  laid  to  his  rest  A  new  poet  had 
arisen.  The  citizens  sent  their  children 
with  pence  for  Allan  Bunsay's  latest 
print.  Those  poems. are  not  much  read 
now.  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  indeed, 
retains  a  measure  of  popularity;  but  dusty 
copies  of  The  Evergreen  and  The  Tea- 
Table  Miscellany  haunt  the  shelves  of 
ancient  book  shops,  and  seldom  find  a  pur- 
chaser. Nevertheless,  these  were  the  Songs 
before  Sunrise  for  Scotland.  Li  the  time 
of  Bamsay  theatrical  performances  were 
regarded  as  leading  to  perdition  those  who 
witnessed  them.  Language  could  scarce 
express  the  characters  of  the  performers. 


*  Scotland  in  the  Eighteonth  Century,  in  Scottish 
Review,  1884. 


His  literary  enthusiasm  led  him  to  find  for 
the  drama  a  home  in  that  last  stronghold 
of  Jacobitism,  Carubber's  Close.  He  was, 
of  course,  denounced,  and  had  his  theatre 
roughly  dosed.  How  strong  must  have 
been  the  prejudice  against  tiie  sti^e  might, 
apart  from  all  reconl,  be  judgea  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  antagonism  yet  flares 
up  at  intervals. 

It  was  in  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Union  that  the  newspaper  press  of 
Edinburgh  had  its  birtL  A  print  styled 
the  Courant  was  published  by  James 
Watson  in  Craig's  Close.  It  was  as 
ephemeral  as  many  smaller  ventures  of  the 
present  day,  but  was  the  ^erm  from  which 
the  journalism  of  the  city  sprang.  In 
1728  the  Evening  Courant  issued  its  first 
number  as  a  Whig  paper,  and  still  exists 
as  the  leading  Conservative  organ  in  Scot- 
land. It  provoked  Jacobite  opposition, 
which  took  the  shape  of  the  Caledonian 
Mercury,  eyen  as,  a  century  later,  the 
Whig  Edinburgh  Review  was  to  be  followed 
by  Tory  Blackwood. 

The  years  rolled  on.  The  organs  of  Whig 
and  Jacobite  chronicled,  so  far  as  tiiey  dared, 
theStuartrisingof  1745,whenBonniePrince 
Charlie  marched  down  the  Canongate  with 
pipes  skirling  and  tartans  waving,  while 
from  every  window  in  the  tall  houses  fair 
hands  sped  him  to  his  ancient  palace  of 
Holyrood.  That  same  year  was  Henry 
Mackenzie  bom.  Five  winters  later,  had 
they  been  gifted  with  the  prophetic  spirit^ 
they  would  have  chronicled  the  birth  of  a 
poet,  Bobert  Fergusson  by  name,  remem- 
bered now,  perhaps,  chiefly  because  of  that 
scene  in  the  kirkyard  when  a  sturdy 
ploughman  from  Ayrshire,  whose  face  is 
more  widely  familiar  to  Scotsmen  than  any 
other,  stood  bareheaded  by  his  grave. 

Curious  and  interesting  are  the  stories 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  that 
winter  of  1786-87,  when  Bobert  Bums 
flashed  like  a  meteor  through  the  literary 
society  of  Edinburgh  —  a  distinguished 
society  in  its  way,  comprising,  among  its 
more  prominent  members,  Lord  Monboddo; 
the  Man  of  Feeling ;  Henry  Erskioe,  and 
Dugald  Stewart  One  of  these  traditions 
relates  the  incident  of  the  first  meeting 
between  Bums  and  a  lad  of  sixteen,  who, 
though  none  may  have  dreamed  of  it  then, 
was  to  do  more  for  Scotland  than  the  bard 
himself;  another  tells  of  a  "little  black 
creature"  of  a  boy,  Francis  Jeffrey  by 
name,  who  stood  gazing  earnestly  at  a  man 
he  had  encountered  in  a  peregrination 
down  the  High  Street     Som^ona  .tapped 
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him  on  the  shoulder.  "Aye,  laddie,  ye 
may  well  look  at  t^at  man,  that's  Robert 
Bums.'' 

In  Edinburgh,  as  elsewhere,  the  ancient 
landmarks  are  passbg  away.  The  qnaint 
old  houses  of  the  Lawn  Market,  with  their 
projecting  upper  storeys;  the  taverns  in 
secluded  doses  where  the  symposia  of  other 
days  were  held,  are  nearly  all  things  of 
the  past.  In  the  penetralia  of  such  a 
close  was  Heniy  Mackenzie  born.  But 
Liberton's  Wynd  had  otixei  attractions  for 
the  man  of  letters  than  that.  Was  it  not 
there  that  Johnnie  Dowie,  "sleekest  and 
kindest  of  landlords,"  welcomed  his  guest 
to  a  tavern  famous  even  as  Ambrose's) 
What  nights  must  those  have  been  1 
Thither  went  Fergusson,  "maker"  of  songs ; 
thither  David  Herd,  collector  thereof; 
thither  Antiquary  Paton.  There  Litera- 
ture and  Art  went  hand-in-hand:  was 
not  the  Dowie  College  an  Academy  of 
Painters,  of  whom  Sir  Henry  Raebum 
was  one?  But  seldom  did  the  rafters 
respond  to  a  more  jovial  trio  than  when 
Willie  Nicol  "brewed  a  peck  o'  maut," 
and  Rob  Bums  and  Allan  Masterton 
"  cam'  to  pree."* 

Three  blither  lads  that  lee-Umgr  night 
Ye  wadna  find  in  Ohristendee. 

These  blithe  nights,  unfortunately  for 
the  greatest  and  the  noblest  of  them,  were 
of  no  uncommon  occurrence.  Now  all  are 
but  shadows,  and  Johnnie  Dowie's  tavern 
18  known  no  more. 

It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  clubs 
that  the  magazines  of  old  Edinburgh 
dragged  out  their  mild,  unsensational,  and 
somewhat  tedious  career.  The  brilliant 
talents  of  the  Mirror  Olub,  which  had  no 
fixed  place  of  meeting,  but  was  oftenest 
held  at  a  certain  Lucky  Dunbar's,  w^ere 
reflected  in  the  Mirror  for  fifty  years. 
The  Gape  Club,  which  met  in  Craig's  Close, 
had  a  membership  equally  distinguished. 
Most  celebrated  of  all  was  the  Poker  Olub, 
which  took  its  rise  in  a  burning  political 
problem,  to  wit,  whether  or  not  a  Scottish 
militia  should  be  formed.  It  outlived  its 
political  bias,  but  not  the  belief  in  its  own 
importance.  A  member  asserted  that 
Edinburgh  was  the  most  eminent  literary 
city  in  Europe,  and,  as  the  Pokers  were 
the  cream  of  Edinburgh  litterati,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  were  a  distinguished  body 
indeed. 

So  the  coteries  flourished  and  gathered 


*  The  original  characters  in  this  sone  met  in 
Lagg[an  in  Nithsdale,  but  it  is  quite  applicable  to 
Dowie'fl  Tavern. 


for  many  a  jovial  evening,  and  published 
their  essays  and  their  magazines  while  the 
ploughshare  of  revolution  was  upturning 
the  subsoil  of  European  society.  Men's 
minds  were  stirring  to  great  things.  In 
Edinburgh  the  Augustan  age  was  about  to 
dawn,  and  the  city  to  merit  more  than 
before  or  since  the  appellation  of  the 
Modem  Athens,  if  that  be  taken  as  refer- 
ring to  learning,  and  not  to  beauty. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  capital  had  welcomed  effusively  a 
Glasgow  man,  Thomas  Campbell,  who  had 
already  brought  forth  a  prize  poem,  en- 
titled. An  iSsay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil 
He  had  come  with  his  MS.  in  his 
pockets.  The  society  to  which  he  was 
introduced  was  as  free  from  suspicion  of 
genius  as  The  Edinbui^h  Magazine  (the 
last  representative  of  The  Mirror  class) 
itself.  Talent  undoubtedly  tiiere  was. 
Leyden,  the  uncouth,  eccentric  youth  from 
the  South  country;  gentie  Graham,  re- 
membered by  his  poem  descriptive  of  the 
Sabbath;  The  Man  of  Feeling,  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  litterati,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  that. 

One  stormy  night  in  the  spring  of 
1802,  when  the  wind  was  rattling  the 
casements  and  the  rain  dashed  wildly 
around  the  unlucky  wayfarer,  there  met  in 
an  upper  chamber  in  one  of  the  high 
houses  in  Buccleuch  Place  a  littie  clique 
of  conspirators.  In  those  days  of  lang 
syne  Toryism  was  supreme.  The  Whig 
advocate,  as  he  paced  the  long  floor 
of  the  Parliament  House,  had  ample 
leisure  for  the  consideration  of  other  than 
legal  lore.  But  political  Ishmaelism  has  a 
charm  for  the  young.  Thus  it  happened 
that  a  number  of  the  ablest  and  wittiest  of 
the  new  generation  were  briefless  barristers. 
Chief  of  them  was  the  <<  little  black 
creature "  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
figure  of  Bums,  now  grown  to  maoJiood, 
but  insignificant  in  appearance  as  ever. 
These  neglected  geniuses  were  wont  to 
congregate  at  a  particular  spot  in  the  north 
end  of  the  great  hall  by  day,  and  to  hold 
symposia  by  night  in  their  respective 
abodes.  On  the  evening  in  question 
Jeffrey  was  the  host.  His  right-hand  man 
was  a  lanky,  supple-sinewed  fellow  from 
the  border-country — Henry  Brougham — to 
be  known  one  day  as  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England.  The  third,  most  worthy  of 
notice,  was  the  witty  and  genial  Sydney 
Smith,  '*a  very  unclerical  clergyman,"  as 
the  times  went^  yet  one  whose  sermons  may 
be  peeped  into  when  the  vast  proportion 
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of  contemporary  theological  literature  has 
long  remamed  in  the  oblivion  of  certain 
shehres  in  the  Adyocates' Library.  To  the 
latter  of  the  trio  occtured  the  idea  of  a 
review  which  should  at  once  afiford  an  out- 
let for  their  pent-up  talents  and  burst  like 
a  shell  in  the  midst  of  the  fossilised 
Toryism  of  that  day.  No  need  now  to  sit 
listlessly  in  wig  and  gown  while  more 
fortunate  brethren  floundered  with  much 
pecuniary  benefit  in  the  rhetorical  morasses 
of  Peebles  versus  Plainstanea''^  In  October 
the  first  number  appeared.  ''The  effect  was 
electrical,"  says  Lord  Cockbum.  The 
Lake  school  had  provoked  no  enemy  so 
able  as  this — though  to  our  minds  now  the 
review  of  Thalaba,  with  which  the  campaign 

red,  does  not  seem  so  very  terrible, 
all. 

Whether  the  explanation  unfolded  by 
the  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  literary  genius  and 
activity  which  marked  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  not  a  question  with 
which  we  are  here  primarily  concerned. 
But  true  it  is  that  the  excitement  pervading 
the  country  had  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  Seview.  Were  there  not 
awful  stories  of  Jacobin  ladies  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Greorge  Square,  who 
slaughtered  fowls  for  culinary  purposes  by 
means  of  miniature  guillotines  1  Was  not 
this  new  venture  in  sympathy  with  Jacobin 
principles  1  More  than  that,  however,  was 
amor  patriso  concerned  :  amor  patriae — 
pre-eminent  quality  in  Scotsmen.  Bums, 
turning  his  weed  clips  aside  to  spare  the 
thistle,  because  it  is  symbolical  of  Scotland, 
is  typical  of  his  countrymen  of  all  ages. 
Yeal  even  the  most  bigoted  Tory  was 
proud  of  the  tribunal  over  which  Judge 
Jeffrey  presided,  and  which  d^t  so  merci- 
lessly with  the  Southron.  To  his  ever- 
lasting honour,  Jeffrey  was  not  blinded 
by  party  or  patriotism  Even  Walter  Scott 
was  a  contnbutor  to  the  Beview ;  yet  its 
editor  did  not  shrink  from  risking  his 
alienation. 

Imitation  was  inevitable.  The  Tories 
could  not  leave  the  field  to  the  foe.  So, 
under  very  different  circumstances,  the 
Quarterly  came  into  being.  But  as  romantic 
as  the  knight-errantiy  of  the  Edinburgh  was 
the  appearance  in  the  lists  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  with  the  wild  young  blood  run- 
ning riot  in  its  pages.  The  Chaldean  MS. 
produced  as  great  a  sensation  as  Number 

*  Bodgauntlet. 


One  of  the  Edinburgh  had  dona  Though 
die  life  that  it  satirued  is  but  a  shadow  of 
the  past,  it  is  possible  in  some  measure  to 
appreciate  the  effect 

These  three  periodicals,  then,  became 
the  centres  of  a  galaxy  of  literary  lights. 
In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  the  eldest 
of  the  brotherhood  could  boast  the  support 
of  Thomas  Carlyla  It  is  possible  to 
forgive  Jeffrey  a  good  deal,  for  his  accep- 
tance of  that  **  little  paper  on  Jean  Paul," 
whose  author  was  the  son  of  the  Ecde- 
fechanstonemason.  James Grahame,  already 
referred  to— a  soul  mild  and  peaceful  as 
his  poem — and  the  "  gentle  Homer,"  were 
members  also  of  that  band.  The  con- 
tributors to  the  Quarterly  included  men 
who  had  no  connection  with  the  modem 
Athens;  its  real  steersman  was  the  bril- 
liant and  caustic  Lockhart  The  genii, 
whom  the  head  of  the  now  eminent  nouse 
of  Blackwood  summoned  to  his  aid,  were, 
like  the  earlier  guild,  mostly  young  advo- 
cates. Most  notable  of  them  was  John 
WOson — the  man  with  the  tawny  mane 
sweeping  his  shoulders,  '<  strong,  supple- 
sinewed,"  apt  at  sport,  who,  from  his  re- 
sidence at  lovely  Elleray,  had  come  almost 
to  be  dassed  as  one  of  the  Lakists  himself 
— he  who  chronicled  the  feasts  of  wit  and 
flows  of  soul  yclept  Noctes  Ambrosianso. 
Of  the  Ettrick  shepherd  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  with  certainty  that  he  was  actually 
concerned  in  the  production  of  Blackwood. 
Nevertheless,  his  name  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  Scottish  capital  is 
fain  to  claim  as  close  a  connection  as 
possible  with  the  author  of  that  most 
beautifal  poem  which  relates  the  adventure 
of  Bonnie  Kilmeny.  In  passing,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  resemblance  has  ever 
been  noted  between  the  land  to  which  the 
maiden  was  spirited  away,  and  the  island 
valley  of  AviUon. 

Where  falls  not  haiT,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow*d,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hoUows  crowned  with  summer  sea. 

We  may  not  linger.  The  city  is  beautifal 
as  ever ;  the  grey  houses  gaze  down  over 
the  valley  as  of  yore ;  but  forms  oft  met 
in  olden  times  have  gone  from  the  streets. 

«  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of.  Visionary  grow  the  old  familiar  scenes 
and  faces,  as  brother  after  brother  steals 
silently  from  us ;  spectral  and  remote  the 
talk,  the  controversies,  the  criticisms,  the 
habitual  friendly  greetings  that  were  once 
so  simple  and  commonplace." 

Yet  in  the  pages  of  one  who  has  but 
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reoendy  sone  away,  himself  one  of  whom 
Edinburgh  is  proud — ^the  genial  author  of 
Rab  and  His  Friends — some  scenes  from 
the  days  that  are  no  more  are  painted  in 
imperishable  colours.  Who  that  has  once 
read  it  can  forget  the  description  of  a 
certain  November  afternoon  in  1810,  *Hhe 
year  in  which  Waverley  was  resumed  and 
laid  aside  again,"  when  its  author,  escaping 
with  two  comrades  from  the  weary  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Law  Courts — ^like  school- 
boys— sought  his  chambers  in  Number 
Thirty-nine,  Castle  Street  How  wonder- 
fully, too,  does  he  paint  the  **  stout,  blunt 
carle,''  with  his  broad  and  somewhat 
stooping  shoulders,  his  sensitiye  and 
suggestive  mouth,  a  large,  sunny,  out-of- 
door  air  all  about  him.  Then,  when  the 
friends  part,  how  the  light  goes  from  his 
eyes.  ^'He  was  all  withm,  as  before 
he  was  all  without-^hence  his  brood- 
ing look."  One  likes  to  linger  over 
the  portrayal  of  the  wizard  in  hu  <'  den." 
The  features  of  the  ordinary  lawyer's 
ro<Mn;  the  green  charts-boxes,  the  tape- 
tied  papers ;  yet  how  different !  For  did 
not  the  portrait  of  John  Grahame,  of 
Claverhouse,  '*ultimus  Scotorum  atque  op- 
timus,"  hang  above  the  chinmey-piece, 
flanked  by  ]£ghland  targes,  and  dirks,  and 
broadswords  1  There  were  written  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,  Quentin  Durward,  and  St. 
Ronan's  Well 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency— 
the  inevitable  reaction — to  treat  Scotfs 
poetry  lightly.  It  is  so  simple,  so  straight- 
forward, so  free  from  hidden  meanings  and 
metaphysical  gropings.  A  child  might 
understand  it  all;  therefore  it  is  pretty 
much  left  to  childrea  It  is  doubtful,  too, 
whether  the  romances  are  so  diligently 
perused  as  of  yore ;  debauched  witib  three- 
volume  flimsiness^  and  triviality  the  novel- 
reader  is  apt  to  vote  tiiem  long-winded  and 
prosy.  To  the  children  they  are  a  mine  of 
treasure — ^that  is  a  test  of  their  sterling 
worth.  Along  with  the  poems  they  caught 
and  crystallised  the  old  legends  and 
traditions,  the  quaint  customs,  the  simple 
manners  of  a  bygone  time,  perhaps  the  most 
romantic  in  Scottish  history.  Scott  is  the 
overtowering  personality  in  the  Modem 
Athena  It  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
him,  even  were  his  company  anything  but 
ehanning.  From  Princes  Street  his  monu- 
ment is  ever  in  view.  His  characters 
meet  you  at  every  turn.  Jeannie  Deans 
is  at  St.  Leonards,  Captain  Porteous  in 
the  Grass  Market  The  shade  of  Peter 
Peeblea  haunts  the  Parliament  House.    As 


you  wander  down  the  Canongate,  you 
think  of  him  who,  bom  almost  un^er  the 
shadow  of  St.  Giles,  made  his  way  down 
every  wynd,  and  peered  into  every  crannie ; 
who  rested  not  tUl  he  had  deciphered  each 
fast  obliterating  legend  on  the  house- 
fronts,  aud  learned  their  strange  and  eerie 
traditions. 

The  divine  fire  did  not  die  out  imme- 
diately. '  In  1849,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Christopher  North  was  married  to 
William  Edmonstone  Aytoun,  an  advocate 
of  little  celebrity,  but  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  All  that  was  best  and  noblest 
in  Jacobitism  blazed  up  again  in  this  scion 
of  a  Fifeshire  family.  Like  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  he  did  much  to  soften  the  hatred 
with  which  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Grahames  was  cherished.  Diabolical, 
truly,  was  that  memory,  were  tradition  to 
be  trusted.  Aytoun's  lays  are  stirring  as 
trumpet-calls.  But  he  could  be  tender  and 
dreamy,  too — satirical,  if  necessary.  Fir- 
milian,  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,  evoked  a  faint 
reflection  of  the  sensation  of  early  Black- 
wood days.  Though  now  one  of  the  least 
known  of  its  author's  works,  its  effect  on 
contemporary  poetry  was  salutary.  It 
killed  by  ridicule  tiie  weeds  which  were 
springing  up,  fostered  by  a  group  of  sickly 
poetasters.  It  led  to  higher  things  that 
true  "maker,"  Alexander  Smith,  whose 
writings  had  been  tainted  with  the  faults 
of  the  spasmodic  school  All  sorts  of 
interesting  folk  paid  court  to  this  Jacobite 
minstrel,  prominent  among  them  the  last 
lineal  descendant  of  Claver'se — Miss  Cle- 
mentina Stirling  Grahame,  of  Duntrune, 
faithful  as  ever  her  ancestors  were  to  the 
cause  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

Aytoun  has  found  a  worthy  successor 
in  David  Masson — the  most  thorough 
and' painstaking  writer  of  his  tima  The 
Life  of  Milton  <  is  a  monument  to  his 
patience  and  perseverance  in  matters 
of  detail  Seoently  the  quaint  figure  of 
John  Hill  Burton,  the  book-hunter,  was  to 
be  descried  hovering  about  musty  book- 
stalls, to  explore  the  contents  whereof  he 
had  wandered  in  from  the  haunted  house 
in  the  suburbs,  which  was  his  residence  in 
latter  years.  He,  too,  has  been  succeeded 
not  unfittingly. 

The  ParUament  House  tums  out  an 
excellent  writer  now  and  again,  as  of  yore. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  perhaps  the  most 
admirable  essayist  since  Lamb,  though  an 
exile,  is  trae  in  heart  to  Auld  Reekie.  If 
anyone  rivals  Stevenson  it  is  John  Skelton, 
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better  known  as  "  Shirley/'  whose  secluded 
Hermitage  nestles  in  a  wooded  glen,  not 
distant  from  the  city.  Chief  representative 
of  the  literary  clabs  is  the  Hellenic — a 
semi-private  body — which  includes  among 
its  members  Masson,  picturesque  Blackie, 
Butcher,  the  author  of  Olrig  Grange  and 
Kildrostan,  and  other  stars  of  the  literary 
firmament. 

But  it  is  over  the  past  that  the  glamour 
has  been  thrown ;  that  past  which  is  so 
near,  and  yet  so  far.  So  near,  that  ''  the 
reminiscences  of  intercourse  with  an  elder 
generation  are  full  of  glimpses  of  the  old 
days  before  them,  when  Gay  and  Smollett, 
Goldsmith,  Home,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Hume, 
and  Bums  were  writing  poems,  histories, 
essays  on  miracles;  dancing  minuets; 
drinking ;  and  doing  much  else  which  comes 
back  on  us  now  with  so  novel  an  interest 
as  memories  of  the  days  that  are  no 
more." 

"MY  LADY  DAFFODIL." 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.    CHAPTER  IV. 

Burton's  rooms  were  nearly  full.  Most 
of  the  guests  at  the  srand  fancy  ball,  given 
that  night,  had  luready  arrived.  The 
clock  was  just  striking  eleven  as  a  small 
group  of  three — a  handsome  middle-aged 
woman,  proud  and  erect,  a  pretty,  fair  girl, 
and  a  young  man — entered  the  ball-room. 

The  girl  looked  about  her  with  the 
bright,  eager  amusement  of  girls  of  her 
age.  Her  chaperon  gazed  calmly  on  the 
gorgeous  scene  with  an  air  of  satisfied 
complacency,  apparently  justified  by  the 
fact  that  &&  things  went  well  with  her. 
Her  only  daughter  was  well  married  ;  her 
only  son — of  whom  at  one  time  she  had  had 
misgivings — "was  at  last  out  of  danger,  his 
safeguard  being  the  pretty,  well-portioned, 
well-bom  girl  at  her  side;  and  with 
supreme  contentment  in  her  party,  she 
sailed  down  the  room  to  take  up  a  good 
position  for  view  and  partners. 

The  young  man  followed  with  a  slightly 
bored  look.  Eric  Weldon  was  growmg  a 
little  tired  of  balls  and  the  gaieties  which 
society  provides  for  its  fortunate  members, 
and  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  mar- 
riage, which  was  to  take  place  in  a  month, 
would  be  rather  a  pleasant  change  than 
otherwise. 

There  was  not  much  excitement  about 
it,  but  he  and  Miss  Askewe  liked  each  other 
very  much  in  their  own  way.  He  had  not 
altered  much  during  the  three  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  visit  to  Les  Yaux.    He 


scarcely  even  looked  older ;  but  there  was 
a  kind  of  dissatisfied  look  on  his  hand- 
some face  that  had  not  been  there  in  those 
old  days  when  he  used  to  throw  himself 
so  heartily  into  every  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment of  youthf  and  at  times  he  displayed 
an  irritability  entirely  foreign  to  his  former 
sunny,  careless  temper. 

He  still  enjoyed  himself,  if  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  amusement  which  fortune 
gave  him  could  be  called  enjoyment.  At 
one  time  it  would  have  been  so  to  him,  but 
during  the  last  year  or  two  something 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  himself  wldch 
took  the  freshness  and  zest  from  all  the 
amusements  in  which  he  once  delighted. 
He  had  now  taken  up  a  soberer  side  of  life, 
having  accepted  an  appointment  which 
employed  some  part  of  his  time,  though, 
as  his  future  wife  said,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  him  to  be  chained  to  a  horrid 
desk  when  they  were  married,  as  her 
income,  without  his,  would  be  enough  to 
keep  them  in  comfort  Whether  he  would 
agree  to  the  desire  of  his  wife  his  friends 
did  not  know. 

But,  as  he  told  one  of  his  friends,  he  had 
"  grown  tired  of  mooning  about" 

That  friend  came  forward  out  of  a 
corner  of  the  room,  from  which  he  had 
been  watching  with  a  good-humoured 
cynicism  the  dresses  and  strange  meta- 
morphoses of  the  guests,  who,  at  other 
times,  seemed  in  their  right  mind,  to  meet 
the  little  group  advancing  up  the  room. 

"Hallo,  Aniot,  how  awfully  well  you 
look  1 "  said  Weldon,  nodding  to  his  friend 
and  glancing  with  involuntary  admiration 
at  his  splendid  figure,  displayed  to  advan- 
tage in  a  close-fitting  costume  of  silk  and 
puffed  satin. 

"  I  feel  an  awful  fool ! "  said  the  other, 
shaking  hands  with  the  two  ladies.  *'I 
should  never  have  come  to-night  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Miss  Askewe.  She  makes 
everyone  obey  her  commands."  And  he 
looked  down  with  the  gentle  light  in  his 
eyes,  that  only  women  and  children  ever 
called  there,  at  the  pretty,  smiling  girL 

"And  you  ought  to  be  very  glad  that 
you  obeyed.  I  am  sure  the  other  guests 
will  be.  You  are  quite  an  ornament  to 
the  room.  Don't  forget  to  ask  me  for  at 
least  three  waltzes.  Eric  looks  nice,  doesn't 
he  f  Such  a  trouble  as  I  have  had  to  make 
him  come  properly  dressed  1  I  think,  if  I 
had  let  him,  he  would  have  come  clothed 
completely  in  crapa" 

"More  appropriate  to  my  feelings  1" 
said  the  young  man  with  grim/amusement 
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'*  I  can't  think  how  people  can  make  each 
fools  of  themaelves  1  Balls  are  bad  enough, 
but  these " 

"Words  fail  to  express  their  ntter 
folly  I  Yet,  Mr.  Weldon,  accounts,  that 
your  mother  occasionally  gives  me  of  your 
former  conduct  and  habits,  rather  con- 
tradict your  present  misanthropy/'  laujjhed 
the  girl,  slipping  her  hand  lovingly  in  to 
his  arm. 

"  One  gets  tired  of  everything,"  returned 
the  young  man  carelessly. 

And  the  group,  its  number  augmented 
by  Amot,  made  their  way  to  some  seats. 

The  three  years  had  not  apparently 
weakened  the  friendship  between  the  two 
men.  They  still  met,  and  visited  each 
other,  and  acted  generally  as  they  had 
done  since  the  friendship  had  commenced. 
But  anyone  who  had  noticed  the  two  lives 
closely,  or  felt  any  keen  interest  in  watching 
them,  woidd  have  seen  that  the  want  of 
change  was  rather  outward  than  inward. 

They  had  drifted  into  a  habit  of  making 
their  own  arrangements  or  amusements 
without  consulting  each  other. 

They  rarelv  ever  discussed  together  any 
point  of  real  importance  in  their  own  lives, 
and  went  and  came  without  any  particular 
reference  as  to  what  the  other  thought  or 
did.  But  still,  when  they  were  together, 
they  generally  found  themselves  by  each 
other's  side.  And  it  was  apparently 
perfectly  natural  that  among  all  his  many 
acquaintances  in  the  ballroom,  Amot  should 
choose  to  attach  himself  to  the  family  party 
of  his  friend. 

"Have,  you  seen  the  heiress,  Mr. 
Amot?"  asked  Mrs.  Weldon,  who  was 
always  very  gracious  to  her  son's  friend, 
though  she  thought  that  he  might  have 
chosen  one  of  more  important  birth  and 
position.  "She  is  evidently  wishing  to 
make  a  sensation  by  coming  in  when  all 
the  guests  are  assembled.  I  hear  she  is 
lovely,  and  enormously  rich.  He  who 
wins  her  will  be  a  lucky  maa" 

"I  am  dying  to  see  her,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Askewe,  who  had  never  been  jealous 
of  another  girl  in  her  life.  "  Annie  Martin, 
who  knows  Miss  Herbert^  who  knows  Miss 
Spencer,  the  heiress,  says  she  is  coming  as 
a  daflfodiL" 

"Your  information  will  be  probably 
accurate,  coming  from  so  direct  a  source," 
said  Wilfred  Amot  gravely. 

"Don't  be  disagreeable,  Mr.  Amot 
At  any  rate,  no  one  has  more  direct  infor- 
mation— no  one  knows  anything  about  her. 
She  is  an  interesting  mystery." 


"I  believe  she  came  into  her  fortune 
three  years  ago  very  unexpectedly,"  said 
Mrs.  Weldon,  who  was  always  interested 
in  heiresses,  and  had  even  been  euilty  of  a 
faint  wish,  in  spite  of  a  certain  cold,  liking  for 
Miss  Askewe  herself,  that  Eric  had  waited 
for  this  match  that  put  Mien  Askewe's 
little  fortune  so  completely  in  the  shade. 

"  I  wonder  what  sbe  is  like  I"  exclaimed 
Miss  Askewe,  happily  unconscious  of  her 
ftiture  mother-in-law's  thoughts. 

"I  know,"  answered  Eric  Weldon  shortly, 
who  had  an  intense  aversion  to  daffodils — 
"great,  staring,  yellow  things,"  he  called 
them  one  dav  when  Miss  Askewe  had  put 
some  in  her  dress.  "  She  will  have  a  thick, 
dark  skin,  and  bright^  beady  eyes,  and  will 
be  clad  in  a  fearful  garment  of  brilliant 
yellow  to  show  up,  as  she  imagines,  her 
brunette  beauties,  and  which  will  only 
make  her  more  like  a  diluted  negress  than 
ever." 

"  I  don't  believe  it !  Do  let  us  go  down 
nearer  the  door.  I  don't  want  to  dance  yek" 

As  none  of  the  three  younger  people 
were  anxious  to  begin  dancine,  and  Mn. 
Weldon  was  contented  to  do  as  they 
wished,  the  group  made  its  way  down 
again  towards  the  draped  doorway. 

"  Ah,  there  she  i&    Oh,  how  lovely  1 " 

They  had  scarcely  placed  themselves  in 
a  good  position  for  seeing,  when  Miss 
Askewe  broke  into  this  exclamation.  A  girl 
entered  the  doorway. 

A  dead-white  dress  of  thick  silk,  which 
only  the  most  perfect  faimess  of  skin 
would  have  dared  to  wear,  caught  up  at 
one  side  enough  to  display  the  gold  silk 
petticoat  beneath;  a  tunic  of  the  white  silk 
thickly  fringed,  with  the  golden  flowers  and 
long  green  srasses  falling  over  the  other 
skirt,  and  draped  in  soft,  rich  folds;  a 
close-fitting  bodice  of  white  silk,  revealing 
a  perfect  figure,  with  a  band  of  the  same 
flowers  edging  Uie  open  round  of  the  neck, 
that  left  bare  little  more  than  the  beautiful 
white  throat  A  palm-leaf  shaped  fan  of 
daffodils  and  pale,  long,  slender  leaves,  a 
long,  thick  garland  of  the  same  flowers  over 
her  arm  trailing  down  onto  her  dress,  and 
the  costume  of  the  Lady  Daffodil  was 
described. 

There  was  not  a  single  ornament  in  the 
red-gold  hair,  gathered  in  coils  on  the  top 
of  the  shapely  head ;  not  a  single  jewel  on 
throat,  or  arms,  or  in  the  tiny  ears,  though 
mmour  whispered  that  her  diamonds  were 
priceless. 

"  Wasn't  it  worth  whOe  getting  such  a 
good  look  f "  exclaimed  Miss  Askewe  as  the 
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dancers  hid  from  view  ihe  L«dy  Daffodil 
and  her  chaperon.  She  tamed  to  the  two 
men  as  she  spoka  ''  Oh,  Eric,  what  is  it  f " 
she  exclaimed,  shrinking  closer  to  him,  for 
on  his  face  was  a  look  such  as  she  had 
never  yet  seen  on  any  man's. 

<<  Nothing."  His  voice  sounded  hoarse 
and  hard  as  it  came  from  his  pale  lips. 
Then  he  turned  abruptly  from  her.  Amot 
bad  already  left  his  place  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  Weldon. 

Mrs.  Weldon,  who  was  neither  keen- 
sighted  nor  sensitively  sympathetic,  nor 
given  to  see  mysteries  where  their  presence 
was  not  a  well-established  fact,  had  not 
noticed  the  subtle  change  in  the  manner  of 
the  young  mea  She  was  faintly  astonished 
at  their  both  leaving  Miss  Askewe  and  her- 
self, Eric  making  somie  hurried  excuse  about 
seeing  a  friend  and  wishing  to  speak  to 
him.  But  the  girl  sank  back  in  her  seat 
with  a  vague  feeling  of  fear  and  pain  such  as 
she  had  never  known  before  in  her  careless 
happy  life.  Yet  this  dim  sense  of  trouble 
was  all  she  ever  knew  of  the  past  of  her 
future  husband's  life.  Neither  before  nor 
after  her  marriage  did  she  ever  have 
another  glimpse  into  it,  and  neither  she 
nor  the  self-complacent  Mrs.  Weldon  ever 
knew  how  that  evening  they  had  strayed 
on  to  the  borderland  of  a  tragedy,  in  which 
one  so  near  to  them  had  played  so  chief  a 
part.  For  Eric  rejoined  them  after  a  little, 
apparently  the  same  as  ever  j  and  Miss 
Askewe,  only  too  thankful  to  be  able  to 
thrust  aside  the  vague  dread  that  the  new 
comer,  with  her  lovely  face,  had  had  some 
share  in  the  mystery  of  that  look  on  her 
lover's  face,  gladly  accepted  his  return  to 
his  usual  manner;  and  as  the  evening  went 
on,  and  Eric  showed  himself  her  usual 
attentive  attendant,  never  once  looking 
again  in  the  direction  of  the  beautifid 
woman  who  was  attracting  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  room,  she  gave  herself  up 
once  more  to  the  unmitigated  enjoyment 
of  the  ball. 

It  was  growing  late  in  the  evening; 
Miss  Askewe  was  dancing  with  one  of  her 
numerous  partners,  and  Eric  Weldon  was 
left  free  to  do  as  he  liked.  He  never 
danced  much  with  anyone  now  except 
Miss  Askewe,  and  this  evening,  beyond  his 
waltzes  with  her,  he  hliid  eng^ed  himself 
to  no  one.  He  had  not  ^fljiice  cbm^e  near 
enough  to  Amot  in  Jthe  couri^^of  the 
evening  to  speak  to  him.  Both  men  se^^ied 
rather  to  have  avoided  each  other.  That 
recognition,  which  each  knew  the  other 
shared,  bad  opened  up  a  gulf  between 


them — ^a  gulf  that  had  b<een  between  them 
in  reality  ever  since  that  spring  holiday 
three  years  ago,  a  separation  which  had 
only  been  tacitly  ignored,  and  thinly 
covered  over  by  ordinary  courtesies  and 
old  habits  of  acquaintance. 

They  recognised  and  acknowledged  its 
presence  now,  as  Wilfred  Amot  joined  Eric 
Weldon  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  land- 
ing. Their  manner  was  cold  and  con- 
strained, faintly  tinged  on  Amot'a  side 
with  a  contempt  that  Weldon  saw  and 
could  not  resent 

"  Gould  you  have  believed  it  possible  to 
have  had  such  a  strange  meeting)  It  was 
enough  to  knock  a  man  down,"  said  Weldon, 
beginning  abruptly  as  his  friend  stopped 
by  his  sida 

"  It  is  strange.  It  is  you  only  who  have 
made  it  so  much  to  be  dreaded,"  answered 
the  other  bitterly. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  employed 
such  a  tone  in  speaking  to  Weldon.  The 
latter  noticed  it,  and  reddened  with  hot, 
resentful  feeling,  but  humility  and  shame 
gained  the  upper  hand. 

**  I  know,"  he  exclaimed  humbly.  "  Oh, 
Amot,  if  I  could  only  gain  her  forgiveness ; 
but  I  behaved  even  worse  than  you  know. 
I  wrote  to  her  once  or  twice,  making  all 
sorts  of  excuses  about  not  telling  her  grand- 
father. Then  I  suddenly  stopped,  and 
never  said  another  word.  I  just  left  her 
to  puzzle  it  all  out  by  .herself,  without 
a  sign  or  a  word,  or  one  single  help " 

''  Hush,  you  fool  1 "  exclaimed  the  other 
fiercely,  clasping  his  arm  like  a  vice.  "  See, 
she  is  coming." 

My  Lady  Daffodil  was  just  cOming  out 
of  the  ballroom  with  one  of  her  partners.. 
She  came  along  the  crimson-carpeted  land- 
ing, the  lights  from  the  gas-brackets  above 
gleaming  upon  the  dead- white  of  her  dress 
and  the  gold  of  her  flowers.  She  was 
smiling,  in  response  to  some  remark  of 
her  paitner,  and  was  apparently  entirely 
occupied  with  his  attentions  and  conver- 
sation, never  once  looking  towards  the  two 
men  who  were  watching  her  in  such  a 
fierce  fever  of  hot,  jealous  pain,  remorse, 
and  regret. 

She  was  close  to  them  now,  almost 
touching  them  as  she  passed,  still  apparently 
perfectly  unconscious  of  their  presenca 
Then  she  tumed  her  face  towards  them, 
and  bent  her  head  in  gravejudutation. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said;  every  note  of 
t£e  low,  clear  voice  thrilling  to  the  hearts 
olF  the  two  men,  still  bewildered  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  recognitioi|^ "  o^^^  ^^^ 
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not  trouble  to  take  me  any  farther,  Mr. 
Clare.     I  have  found  my  friends." 

Aa  the  young  man  turned  away,  with  a 
diaapiM>inted  look  at  his  dismissal,  the  other 
two  with  a  simultaneous  movement  stepped 
forward,  then  as  suddenly  stopped,  both 
doubting.  Each  one,  as*  he  saw  the  other 
advance,  fearing  with  quick  humility  for 
himself,  and  yielding  precedence  to  the 
other. 

She  took  a  step  nearer  the  two  men 
standing  side  bv  side.    Then  spoke  a^ain  : 

"  Will  you  please  take  me  downstairs  1 " 

She  spoke  to  Arnot 

With  a  quick,  eager  gesture,  a  deep- 
drawn  breath,  Wilfred  Amot  advanced  and 
offered  his  arm,  a  whole  flood  of  light 
illuminating  his  pale  face. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  it,  and  then,  with 
another  grave  bow  to  Eric  Weldon,  passed 
on  with  Amot,  and  left  the  other  to  face 
alone  the  folly — ah,  if  it  had  been  but 
that  I— the  baseness  of  his  past  And  as 
he  stood  here  in  his  isolation,  it  was  as 
the  very  bitterness  of  death  that  swept 
over  his  souL  To  the  end  of  his  days,  such 
another  cup  was  never  held  to  his  lips. 
Estelle  and  Amot  walked  the  length  of 
the  landing  and  down  the  stairs  before  the 
silence  between  them  was  brokea 

"  I  am  afraid  this  is  very  unconventionaL 
I  am  not  acting  as  others  would ;  but  you 
must  remember  my  past  training.  I  was 
not  used  to  social  restrictions." 

"It  is  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for," 
answered  the  young  man,  who  had,  at 
least  outwardljT,  recovered  himself. 

"  But  you  might  not  have  wished  to  renew 
the  acquaintance — ^you  might  have  for- 
gotten." 

"  It  is  we  who  should  say  that." 

He  could  not  help  the  allusion  to  the 
past.  It  slipped  from  him  involuntarily ; 
but  his  nerves  were  still  unsteady  with  the 
shock  of  the  meeting,  with  the  wonder 
and  amazement  at  the  change  in  her. 

A  scarlet  flush  swept  over  her  face, 
troubling  and  paining  it,  but  she  answered 
quietly : 

"  It  was  a  mistake.  I  found  it  out  after- 
wards. It  was  a  little  hard,  but  we  all 
make  mistakes,  and  have  to  find  them  out 
Do  not  you  believe  that  f " 

"  It  was  not  your  mistake ;  it  was  our 
crime.  Yet  if  I  could  have  prevented " 

"  I  know." 

"  There  is  no  excuse.  But  will  you  try 
and  believe  that  education  and  training 
sometimes  make  men  coward&  I  was 
afraid " 


"For  met  Yes;  I  understood  after- 
wards.   You  knew  Eric  Weldon  best." 

A  small  ante-room,  set  apart  for  the 
guests,  but  at  this  moment  deserted, 
opened  off  the  corridor.  They  turned  into 
it,  and  now  stood  facing  each  other  near  a 
bank  of  ferns.  A  light  from  a  lamp  fell 
on  Estelle's  face,  and  she  moved,  to  be 
more  in  the  shade. 

'*  But  when  it  all  came — ^the  trouble  and 
the  awakening — I  remembered  what  you 
had  said  to  me.  Then  I  thought  perhaps 
you  had  forgotte^ — that  I  had  made  another 
mistaka  I  was  in  trouble,  and  you  gave 
no  sign." 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  confused  pain 
and  excitement  of  the  moment,  Amot 
noticed  the  difference  in  her  speech,  the 
graceful  diction,  just  as  he  and  Weldon 
had  both  noticed  the  subtle  change  in  her 
manner,  which,  always  sweet  and  gentle, 
had  added  to  itself  the  self-possessed 
graciousness  of  the  women  of.  their  own 
world. 

"I  did  write,"  he  said  eagerly,  "directly 
after  Eric  Weldon  told  me  everything  was 
over  between  you — ^how  shameful  the 
breaking-off  was,  I  did  not  know  till  a  few 
minutes  aga  But  I  had  no  answer.  My 
letter  was  retumed.  Then  I  went  to  see 
for  myself,  only  to  find  the  place  shut  up. 
I  could  get  no  news  of  you  except  that  Mr. 
Dorey  had  died  two  months  after  we  lefb, 
and  that  you  had  gone  away  and  left  no 
trace  of  where  you  could  be  found." 

The  colour  which  had  dyed  her  face  as 
he  began  faded  and  left  her  white  as  her 
dress,  and  when  she  spoke  her  voice  was 
no  longer  so  steady  : 

"A  stranee  thing  happened.  At  the 
time  when  I  was  thinking  that  everything 
that  was  good  was  taken  from  me — I  told 
you  that  I  had  made  a  mistake — a  letter 
came  from  England  from  a ,  relation,  of 
whom  I  had  never  heard.  My  grand- 
father, for  the  first  time,  spoke  to  me  of  my 
history.  My  mother,  his  only  daughter, 
had  mn  away  from  home,  and  married  a 
man  far  above  her  in  birth  and  position. 
Her  husband's  father,  a  very  proud  man, 
never  forgave  his  son,  and  my  grandfather, 
though  only  a  peasant,  was  equally  hard 
and  proud.  He  repudiated  my  mother, 
considering  that  she  had  deceived  him  and 
exposed  herself  to  unnecessary  contempt 
by  entering  a  family  that  despised  her. 
My  father  was  quite  young.  He  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  any  work. 
After  he  was  married,  as  his  allowance 
was    stopped,    he    did  /what^h^i,  could. 
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Bat  for  some  reason  or  another  he  was 
always  onsaccessfnL.  They  grew  poorer 
and  poorer,  and  all  the  time  neither  of  my 
grandparents  woold  help  them.  Then,  at 
last,  my  father  died — of  want  and  trouble 
at  seeing  my  mother  almost  destitute. 
After  that  her  father  took  her  back,  and  me 
with  her.  I  was  just  three.  She  only 
lived  a  few  months.  Then  he  took  care  of 
me,  but  from  that  time  he  never  spOke  of 
my  father  nor  mother,  nor  of  my  father's 
people,  despising  and  hating  the  very  name 
of  a  gentleman,  as  being,  as  he  considered, 
the  cause  of  all  the  misery  that  had  come 
into  his  and  his' daughter's  life.  So  I  was 
broueht  up  at  the  mill,  as  you  saw.  He 
would  not  even  let  me  keep  my  father's 
name.  But,  at  last,  Mr.  Spencer  wrote. 
His  heir,  a  nephew,  was  dead,  and  because 
he  would  not  let  the  propertv  go  to  a 
distant  connection,  he  thought  of  me.  My 
grandfather  had  a  great  struggle  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  offer 
which  promised  me  the  inheritance  that 
belonged  of  right  to  my  father.  He  yielded 
at  last,  because  I  had  not  a  single  relation 
except  himself  and  Mr.  Spencer  in  the 
world,  and  he  himself  was  ill,  and  had 
little  to  leave  m^  But  I  think  the  struggle 
hastened  his  death.  I  stayed  with  him  till 
he  died.  You  will  guess  the  rest  I  went 
away  without  a  word.  I  think  I  felt  hard 
and  bitter  against  everyone  at  that  time. 
My  other  grandfather  was  very  kind  to  me. 
He  seemed  to  grow  fond  of  me,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  learn  the  arts  and  graces  of 
my  new  life." 

For  the  first  time,  a  faint  scorn  came 
into  her  eyes. 

''  Do  you  think  that  I  have  succeeded  1 
They  say  that  I  have." 

He  did  not  speak,  but  looked  at  her 
with  a  strange  wonder  in  his  eyes.  Even 
he  was  astenished  at  the  perfection  of  the 
studied  lesson. 

'*  You  could  not  have  succeeded  so  well 
if  all  that  was  graceful  and  womanly  had 
not  been  there  before,"  he  said  slowly,  with 
a  gravity  that  made  the  speech  the  simple 
utterance  of  a  soul-felt  truth. 

Her  eyes  fell  before  his.  Then  she  spoke 
again,  hurriedly : 

"Last  year  my  grandfather  died,  and 
now  I  am  alone." 

"  Alone  ! "  he  echoed.     "  Do  you  know 


that  rich  people  are  nev^r  alone  f  They 
have  alwavs  friends." 

<' Friends!  Fiiends  who  will  come  to 
them  when  danger  threatens  them  %  Friends 
who  will  offer  so  simply  the  sacrifice  of 
their  whole  life  that  it  makes  them  glad, 
ashamed,  sorrowful,  proud,  all  in  onef' 

A  brilliant  light  had  come  into  her  eyes, 
and  on  either  cheek  burned  a  crimson  spot 

It  was  he  now  who  trembled  before 
her. 

He  drew  back  a  step,  faint  and  bewil- 
dered, but,  with  a  violent  effort^  he  con- 
quered his  weakness)  though,  when  he 
spoke,  his  voice  was  hoarse-and  unsteady. 

"It  was  such  a  little  thing  to  offer, 
thinking  as  I  did." 

**  As  you  did  1  Then  you  have  thrown 
away  the  daffodils  1  WeU,  I  could  hardly 
expect  you  to  keep  them.  They  were 
only  worthless  wild-flowers,  after  aU.  I 
was  not  worthy  of  your  friendship." 

"  Friendship !  Was  it  Iriendship  that 
I  offered  you  that  day  at  the  mill  f  I  did 
not  know;  I  thought  it  was  lova  Oh, 
Estelle,  don't  raise  again  all  the  doubts 
and  the  tortures  of  that  tima  I  some- 
times wonder  even  now  howl  could  have 
lived  through  them.  But  I  could  not 
again.  A  man  can  only  go  through  once 
in  his  life  what  I  did  those  three  weeks  of 
that  spring." 

"  Mr.  .^jnot,  do  you  remember  what  I 
said  that  o^omin^  ?  That  I  would  ask  for 
those  flowers  again  when  the  time  came  in 
which  you  alone,  in  all  the  world,  could 
help  my  life.  Will  you  give  me  back  my 
daffodils  now  1  I  have  waited  three  long 
years  for  them." 

"  Estelle ! " 

A  low  cry,  wrung  from  the  very  depths 
of  a  man's  heart  —  a  cry  heavy  with  the 
burden  of  the  pain  and  the  suffering  of 
that  past  time,  of  the  patience  and  weary 
waiting  of  years,  of  the  strength  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  the  great  passion  and  love, 
satisfied  at  last 

ThenEstelle  was  drawn  dose  into  Wilired 
Arnot's  arms,  and.  the  kiss  that  followed 
set  the  seal  to  the  poem  of  their  lives. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  made  a  mistake,"  she 
said  afterwards. .  "  It  is  you  who  have  to  for- 
give, fori  fouud  out,  among  all  the  trouble 
that  came  to  me,  that  it  was  you  I  loved 
all  along — not  Eric  Weldon,  nor  another." 
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CHAPTER   I. 

"I  don't  believe  you  have  heard  one 
^  word  I  have  eaid/'  erclaimed  Edie  Fairfax 
from  her  perch  among  the  low  branches  of 
'  a  spreading  walnnt-tree.  Then  with  a 
eudden  petulant  upward  movement,  she 
seized  a  bongh  that  graceftilly  arched  Itself 
aver  her  head,  and  sent  a  whole  shower  oi 
the  over-ripe  nuts  on  to  the  brown,  withered 
{  grass  beneath}  where,  book  in  hand,  half 
lay,  half  reclined,  the  lithe,  long  figure  of 
Philip  Wiekham,  nephew  to  Miss  Edie^s 
father's  oldest  friend  and  nearest  neighbour. 
Colonel  Wickham,  of  Wickham  Place,  Her 
betrothed  lover  also,  ever  sincei  as  a  small 
maiden  of  twelve  years,  she  had  looked  up 
in  his  face  and  said:  "Phil,  I  love  you 
better  than  anyone  in  the  whole  world ; 
when  we  grow  up  we'll  keep  house  together, 
so  mind  you  don't  marry  anybody  else," 

Phil  looked  up  lazily  for  a  moment  as 
the  nuts  came  rattling  about  his  ears. 

"  How  now,  Edie  ;  what's  up  1 "  he  said 
calmly.  (One  might  almost  have  declared 
he  was  used  to  such  vehement  espostula- 
tioufl.)  Then  his  eyes  wandered  back  to 
his  open  book  once  more. 

Edie  grew  more  and  more  indignant 
She  was  a  small,  slight  girX  of  the 
'brown-eyed,  brown- haired  English  type, 
with  a  complexion  pure  and  pale,  and  a 
colour  that  came  and  went  with  every 
»  passing  mood.  Her  features  were  small 
and  regular,  her  lips  daintily  curved,  her  nose 
straight  At  first  sight  one  was  apt  to 
think  that  somehow  Nature  had  made  a 
►  mistake  in  fitting  such  a  nose  on  a  face  that 
g  seemed  emphatically  to  demand  one  of  the 
artle«a  retrouss^  typ^  I  ^^  one  knew  her 
better,  however,  one  would  feel  boimd  to 
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admit  that  Xature  was  correct  as  usual,  and 
the  nose  as  right  as  could  be — just  what 
one  would  expect  a  person  of  Edie's 
temperament  to  own  to ;  in  fact,  the  face 
taken  as  a  whole  (nose  included),  ejcpressed 
the  girl  in  all  her  moods  to  perfection.  It 
was  a  face  that  before  anything  else  seemed 
to  say,  "  I  am  a  happy  young  person, 
Mid  I  have  been  all  my  life  a  spoilt,  petted, 
and  happy  young  person.  I  am,  perhaps, 
a  little  disposed  to  be  imperious  at  times, 
and/  not  a  doubt,  I  can't  stand  being 
thwarted  or  denied  my  own  way.'* 

At  the  moment,  however,  when  she 
rattled  the  ripe  walnuts  about  Phil  Wick- 
ham's  head,  it  is  possible  that  her  face 
expressed  more  imperiousness  than  happi- 
ness, for  the  pretty  little  lips  were 
straightening  out  of  their  usual  cur\^es, 
dimples  had  disappeared,  and  there  was 
a  very  determined  ring  in  her  voice  as  she 
said . 

"  Phil,  once  for  aU,  wiU  you  put  away 
that  horrid  book,  and  listen  to  me  with 
both  your  ears  1 '' 

'VMy  dear  Edie,  I  have  been  listening 
to  you  ever  since  I  came  out  this  morning 
with  my  book  and  pipe  at  eleven  o'clock ; 
and  now  it's  nearly  one  —  that's  close 
upon  two  hours  of  listening/'  was  Phil^s 
rejoinder  in  the  same  mild,  lazy  tone  as 
before. 

"  That's  close  upon  two  hours  of  read- 
ing, you  mean  1  How  anyone  in  his  senses 
could  waste  all  that  time  over  a  stupid 
novel  is  more  than  I  can  understand »  I 
thought  you  men  were  above  such 
frivolous  nonsense  as  reading  novels,  I 
really  did." 

"  My  dear  Edie,  we  only  occasionally 
look  into  them  to  see  what  the  women 
spend  80  much  time  over.  Also,  I  would 
like  to  remind  you  that  the  book  I  have  in 
my  hand  at  the  present  moment  cannot 
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be  oharacjteriaed  either  as  stupid  or 
frivolonBj  it  is  written  by  one  of  the 
cleverest  men  of  the  day,  ana  is  called " 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  want  to  know  what 
it  is  called.  It  is  written  by  a  man,  and 
that  is  quite  enough  for  me ;  I  never  take 
more  than  five  minutes,  at  the  outside,  over 
a  man's  book" — here  the  short  upper-lip 
curled  itself  into  the  prettiest  little  attempt 
at  a  sneer  of  which  it  was  capable — '*such 
creatures  as  they  turn  out  for  heroes, 
and  one  is  to  take  their  word  for  it^ 
that  they  are  drawn  from  life  1 "  Here  a 
visible  shudder,  which  sent  half-ardozen  or 
so  of  the  driest  of  the  walnut-leaves  on  to 
Phil's  pages.  "  Well,  I  only  hope  a  good 
providence  won't  send  any  such  heroes 
Umping  across  my  path.  ^  Why,  we'd  die 
old  maids  a  thousand  times  over  rather 
than  put  up  with  such  a  horror  as  the  one 
you're  readujg  about  there, .  I've  forgotten 
his  name — Heth,  Hether,  or  Hethering 
something  or  other.  A  man  who'd  preach 
to  you  morning,  noon,  or  nighty  no  matter 
what  you  might  do.  He'd  preach  to  you 
if  you  laughed,  and  he'd  preach  to  you  if 
you  cried,  and  he'd  preach  to  you  if  you 
didn't  do  either  1" 

Here,  pausing  for  breath,  she  nodded 
somewhat  vicioualy  at  the  book,  which  Phil 
had  now  dosed,  and  was  leaning  his  elbows 
upon,  while  he  looked  up  in  her  face, 
waiting  for  her  tirade  of  criticism  to  cease. 

When  at  lengtii  it  came  to  an  end,  he 
clapped  his  hands  vigorously,  crying,  ''Well 
done — ^well  done " 

But  Edie  interrupted  him : 

''  Be  quiet,  Phil ;  you  know  how  I  hate 
to  be  applauded  in  that  ironical  way,"  she 
began  petulantly. 

<'My  dear  Edie,"  retorted  the  young 
man,  ''you  should  have  let  me  finish.  I 
was  applauding  myself,  not  you.  J  was 
going  to  say, '  Well  done,  Phil,  old  fellow ; 
you  are  a  capital  listener,  after  alL" 

Edie  laughed  outright  In  this  youne 
person's  April-like  temperament^  smiles  and 
pet^ance  mquently  trod  upon  each  other's 
heels,  or  even  at  times  came  hand-in-hand. 

"  You  do  well  to  applaud  yourself  for 
your  listening  powers — ^no  one  else  would 
do  it  for  you.  Not  I,  at  any  rate,  for  you 
have  not  heard  one  word  I  have  been 
saying,  as  I  have  abready  told  you  a  hundred 
times  over." 

"  My  dear  Edie,  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  not  a  hundred  times,  but  once  only,  I 
have  heard  not  only  every  half-syllable  you 
have  uttered  since  I  have  been  lying  here 
on  tiie  grass  at  your  feet,  but  I  have  heard 


more  than  your  words.  Don't  lift  your 
eprebrows  at  me  in  that  fashion.  I  dis- 
tmctly  heard  two  tremendously  heavy  sighs 
when  you  made  the  announcement  t£iat 
Lady  Lovelace  was  coming  to  stay  with 
you  for  a  few  months — for  the  winter  most 
probably." 

"I  object  to  having  my  sighs  catalogued 
in  that  businesslike  fashion.  As  though 
they  concerned  anybody  but  myself!  I 
object  also  to  having  my  cousin  called  by 
any  but  her  proper  name,  Ellinor  Yorite." 

"  But,  Edie,  she  is  a  Lovelace— at  the 
commencement  of  her  career.  Nothing  will 
ever  unmake  her." 

"  Now,  Phil,  who  and  what  was  Love- 
lace f  The  man  himself,  I  mean  t  I  am 
always  meeting  with  allusions  to  him  in 
books,  but  I  have  never  come  across  the 
man  himself,  although  I  get  through  piles 
of  novels  every  year  1  Who  was  he  1  What 
did  he  do  1" 

"  Oh,,  nothine  very  much ;  he  used  to  go , 
about  the  world  breaking  people's  hearts — 
that  was  alL" 

"  Well,  I  see  nothing  wonderful  in  that ; 
as  if  anybody  couldn't  do  Uiat,  if  they 
tried !"  this  said  with  a  scornful  emphasis. 

"  And  crushing  people's  souls — ^women'Si 
that  is,"  continued  PhiL 

"  Ah,  that's  another  thing  I  Anybody 
couldn't  do  that  But,  Phil,"  this  added 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  it  would 
have  been  grand  to  have  turned  tiie  tables 
on  him ! " 

Phil  looked  up  suddenly  in  her  face. 

"  You  couldn't  do  such  a  thing,  Edie  I  ^  he 
said  sharply,  one  might  almost  have  said 
nervously. 

There  came  no  answer  from  Edie.  She 
was  slowly  pulUng  the  big  leaves,  damp 
and  limp  from  October  night  dews,  from 
the  bough  on  which  she  sat,  dropping  them 
one  by  one  on  the  ground  at  her  feet  She 
seemed  all  engrossed  in  her  task. 

Phil,  with  something  of  a  canine  stretch 
and  shake,  got  up  from  his  recumbent 
posture.  He  was  a  fine,  stalwart  ybung 
fellow,  of  about  five  or  six  and  twenty, 
with  a  frank,  honest-looking  face,  bright 
blue  eyes,  a  heavy  thickness  of  fair  curllog 
hair.  The  absence  of  beard  or  whisker  on 
his  face  possibly  made  him  look  somewhat 
younger  than  his  age.  Also  he  carried 
himself — head  and  shoulders,  that  is — 
with  an  easy,  indifferent,  happv  air,  which, 
perhaps,  robbed  him  of  another  year  or 
twa  His  was  emphatically  the  carriage 
of  an  easy-tempered,  happy  man,  of  a  man 
who,  it  is  possible,  might  pos^s  strong 
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will,  strong  bram,  strong  mosde,  but  who 
as  yet  was  scarcely  consdous  of  his  posses- 
sionsy  never  having  had  occasion  to  draw 
upon  them. 

He  held  oat  his  hand  to  help  Edie  from 
her  perclt 

"  I  suppose  we  ought  to  be  poing  in," 
he  said ;  '*  it's  nearly  luncheon-tune." 

But  Edie  did  not  offer  to  stir.  She  had 
puUed  off  the  last  leaf  from  her  bough,  and 
was  now  slowly  tearing  its  delicate  tissue 
into  morseb. 

<<I  told  you,  Phil,  at  breakfast  this 
morning,  that  I  had  something  of  impor- 
tance to  say  to  you,  if  you  would  listen 
with  both  your  ears  instead  of  one  and  a 
half,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 

"But,  Edie,  I  thought  the  important 
communication  was  mMe,  and  that  it  had 
reference  to  Lady  Lovelace's  visit,"  said 
Phil  with  an  accent  of  surprise 

Edie  went  on  pulling  her  leaf  to  pieces. 

"  I  am  all  attention,  dear,"  said  Phil, 
wonder  increasing  on  him. 

Edie  seemed  to  make  a  great  effort 
She  dropped  her  leaf,  folded  her  hands  in 
her  1^,  and  looked  down  into  his  face. 

'<  Well,  it's  just  this,"  she  said,  speaking 
as  though  the  words  would  hardly  come. 
*'  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  lately, 
and  it  has  come  into  my  head  tiiat  some- 
how our  engi^ement  does  not  seem  to 
be  like  real  love-making,  but  more  Uke 
playing  at  it,  and  that — that — ^that — 
perhaps,  it  would  be  better — better  that 
— ^that — that  we  should  not  be  engaged  to 
each'*  other  any  longer  I " 

The  last  half-dozen  words  came  out  with 
a  desperate  rush  and  hurry,  and  left  her 
almost  panting  for  breath.  She  had 
practised  saying  them  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  times  that  morning  in  front  of  her 
looking-glass,  to  make  sure  she  could  give 
ihem  with  proper  effect;  but  somehow  now 
they  were  said  they  did  not  seem  to  sound 
one  whit  as  she  had  expected  tiiej  would. 

Phil  stood  still,  looking  at  her  dumbly. 
Never  a  word  found  its  way  to  his  lips. 

The  pause  was  insupportable. 

*'  Don't  you  understand  me,  Phil  ?  "  she 
asked,  her  words  jerking  in  time  and  tune 
to  her  painfully  beating  heart. 

"I  dcm't  think  I  do,"  he  answered 
hoarsely.  ''I  can't  think  you  mean  to 
throw  me  over,  Edie,  affcer  all  these  years." 

He  was  listening  with  both  his  ears 
now,  not  a  doubt. 

Edie  began  to  grow  troubled.  Her  eyes 
drooped,  her  fingors  twined  and  twisted 
themselves  in  and  out  on  her  lap. 


'^  I  did  not  think  you  would  take  it  in 
that  way,"  she  began  falteringlv.  *'I 
hardly  know  how  to  explain  what  I  mean. 
It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  we  are  more 
like  brother  and  sister  than — them — any- 
thing elsa  You  see,  we  somehow  slipped 
into  our  engagement  without  exactly  knott- 
ing how,  or  thinking  much  about  it — and 
— and — of  course  it's  a  thing  that  ought 
to  be  thought  over " 

Here  she  broke  off;  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  her  to  get  another  word 
out 

Phil  drew  a  long  breath;  his  senses  were 
beginning  to  come  back  to  hioL 

*<Am  I  to  understand,"  he  began  in 
slow,  somewhat  formal  tones,  "  that  you, 
having  thought  well  over  our  engagement, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
something  in  me  so  objectionable  that 
you  can't  possibly  love  me  and  be  happy 
withmel" 

Edie  slid  off  her  perch  in  a  moment 
She  stood  close  to  Phil's  side  (her  head 
scarcely  reached  to  his  shoulder),  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  throwing 
her  soul  into  her  brown  eyes,  which  she 
lifted  appealingly  to  his  blue  ones. 

"  Oh,  Phfl,  Pha— dear  Phil ! "  she  cried, 
'*you  must  not  talk  like  that,  or  I  shidl 
wish  I  had  not  spoken.  You  don't  un- 
derstand me  one  mt,  I  can  sea  As  if  I 
ever  could  leave  off  caring  for  you  1  Why, 
I've  known  you  ever  since  I  was  a  baby  1 
What  I  really  meant  to  say  was :  I  was 
not  sure  whether — whether— oh,  don't  you 
see  1 — ^whether  I  cared  for  you  in  the  right 
sort  of  way,  and  whether  you  cared  toa 
Don't  you  seie— can't  you  understand  1" 
Here  she  stamped  her  foot  petulantly  on 
the  dry  leaves  at  her  feet.  **  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear  I  what  a  great,  dull  fellow  you  are. 
There's  nothing  bright  about  you  but  your 
eyes  and  your  hair  ! " 

Phil  began  to  smile  again ;  he  loved  to 
hear  Edie  talk  to  him  in  this  way,  it 
seemed  more  like  her  natural  self. 

'*  I  am,  as  you  say,  Edie,  a  great,  dull 
fellow,"  he  answered  quietly;  *'bttt  I 
think  I  begin  to  see  what  you  mean.  You 
won't'mindmy  telling  you,  dear,  that  you — 
you  only  of  us  two — are  the  one  who  need 
to  find  out  whether  your  love  is  of  the 
right  sort  I  am,  you  know,  eight  years 
older  than  you,  and  all  you  have  just  been 
saying  came  into  my  head  exactly  five 
years  ago,  and  was  very  satisfactorily 
answered  Now  don't  you  think,  dear, 
that  the  easiest  and  best  way  for  you  to 
get  an  answer  to  your  doubts  would  be  to 
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marry  me  as  quickly  as  possible — say  in  a 
month's  time — you  could  then  without 
much  trouble  find  out  the  sort  of  way  in 
which  you  cared  for  me." 

His  arm  stole  round  her  waist  as  he 
finished  speaking.  He  even  dared  to  push 
back  her  poke  sun-bonnet  so  as  to  get  a 
better  yiew  of  those  brown  eyes  and  the 
now  rapidly  flushing  cheek. 

Edie  greatly  affected  poked  stin-bonnets ; 
they  were  such  comfortable  things  and 
could  be  so  easily  tilted  with  a  jerk  from 
behind  over  her  eyes  when  Phil  took  it  into 
his  head  (as  he  often  did)  to  say  sweet  or 
saucy  things  to  her. 

She  did  not  tiy  to  free  herself  from  his 
arm,  in  fact  seemed  very  comfortable  under 
its  pressure,  and  to  be  rapidly  recovering 
her  composura 

'*Now,  what  an  absurd  thing  to  say, 
It's  just  like  you  1 "  she  cried.  '*  Where 
would  be  the  use  of  my  finding  out  after 
we  were  married  that  I  didn't  like  you, 
and  didn't  want  to  live  with  you.  Don't 
you  see  it's  the  point  of  the  whole  thing 
that  I'm  to  find  it  out  before  it's  too  late  f 
Now  do  be  sensible  and  serious,  Phil,  and 
help  me  out  with  what  I  want  to  say.  I'm 
not  asking  anything  very  unreasonable;  I 
only  want  not  to  be  engaged  for  a  time — 
say  a  year — and  then,  you  know,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  if  we're  both  willing,  we  can  be 
engaged  again.  That's  alL  There's  nothing 
very  terrible  in  that,  is  there  f " 

Phil  grew  grave  again. 

"Must  it  be  a  year — a  whole  year, 
Edief"  he  asked;  <' wouldn't  three 
months  do  f " 

"Three  months— absurd  1  Why,  that 
would  be  like  playing  at  breaking  it  off ; 
I  want  it  to  be  the  real  thing.  No;  it 
must  be  for  a  whple  year,  beginning  from 
to-day  1" 

"From  to-day  1  No,  no:  we  needn't 
'  start  so  soon  as  all  that  Let's  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  next  year,  start  even  and 
fair  from  the  1st  of  January,  or  a  little 
later  on — say  somewhere  in  March,  about 
Lady  Day— eh,  Edie «" 

^d  he  thought  to  himself  as  he  said 
this: 

"Thank  Heaven,  all  the  detestable 
tennis -parties  are  over  for  this  year  1 
There  are  those  confounded  Christmas 
balls,  though,  to  get  through  1 " 

Edie  was  resoluta 

"  It  must  be  from  to-day,"  she  said,  with 
a  great  air  of  decision ;  "  when  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  a  thing,  there's 
nothing   like  beginning  at  once.     Now 


there's  the  luncheon-bell ;  please  carry  my 
cloak  so,  on  that  arm ;  my  sketching  port- 
folio so,  in  your  other  hand;  now  we'll 
walk  sedately  up  to  the  house  if  you  don't 
mind,  and,  remember,  we're  beginning  now 
— ^this  very  minute— not  to  be  engaged." 

"  This  looks  like  beginning,"  said  Phil, 
as  he  ladened  himseu  ob^ently  with 
Edie's  belonrings. 

But  Edie  imew  very  well  what  she  was 
doing.  She  had  given  Phil  occupation  for 
both  his  hands,  and  her  waist  was  con- 
set  free. 

t  was  a  hot^  hazy  October  morning ; 
they  had  sone  down,  to  a  quiet  comer  of 
the  orchard  under  pretence  of  sketching  a 
pretty  little  "bit"  Edie  had  said  she  wa« 
"  dying  "  to  have  framed  and  hung  in  her 
sitting-room.  The  sketch,  however,  had 
feured  but  badly;  a  few  faintly-marked 
pencil  lines  were  its  only  representatives  in 
the  portfolio  Phil  closed  and  tucked  up 
under  his  arm. 

The  dry  leaves  crunched  under  their 
feet  as  they  slowly  made  their  way  towards 
the  house;  the  autnnm  sunlight  went 
dancing  and  glancing  in  and  out  among  the 
pear  and  plum  trees ;  a  late  bee  went  by 
humming  dieerOy ;  a  big  codlin  came  down 
with  a  crash  almost  at  Edie's  feet 

"There's  one  thing  more,"  she  said, 
stopping  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  the 
orchard:  "  you  must  tell  the  papas  all  about 
it,  Phil — I  mean  my  papa  and  your  uncle. 
Tou  know  men  always  do  the  asking  and 
telling  in  such  matters." 

"  Do  they  f"  said  Phil;  "with  exceptions, 
you  mean.  You  won't  forget  you  made 
me  the  offer  in  the  first  instance — Edie,  let 
me  see — exactly  six  years  affo." 

"  When  I  was  an  absurd  little  dot  in 
short  frocks,  and  thought  asking  a  person 
to  marry  you  was  much  the  same  as  asking 
for  more  pudding  or  a  new  doll !  WeU,  at 
any  rate  now  you  must  do  all  the  dis- 
agreeable part  I  dread  telling  papa,  in 
case  he  should  be  ridiculous  and  lose  his 
temper." 

"  Now,  Edie,  as  if  your  father  had  ever 
in  his  whole  life  been  known  to  lose  his 
temper  over  anything  except  a  game  of 
whist!" 

"  Well,  then,  in  case  I  might  lose  mine 
— ^it  comes  to  muchthesame  thing  in  the 
end.  Now  don't  forget ;  this  afternoon  111 
see  that  you  get  papa  all  to  yourself,  and 
you  must  tell  him  that  from  to-day — ^by- 
the-bye,  what  is  the  date  of  to-day,  Phil  I " 

"  The  1st  of  October,  1881." 

"Well,  then,  from  the  1st  of  October, 
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1881,  till  the  let  of  October,  1882,  we 
are  not  to  be  engaged.  Now,  that's  all,  I 
think."  And  !&ie  went  serenely  on  her 
way  once  more. 

"That's  not  all ;  there's  one  thing  more, 
Edie,"  said  Phil  in  low,  earnest  tones, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

"^ne  ihmg  more  1  What  is  it  t"  asked 
the  nnsospecting  Edie. 

*<This,"  and  Phil,  throwing  cloak  and 
portfolio  on  the  ground,  cauffht  the  girl 
in  his  arms,  and  imprinted  one  long,  strong, 
passionate  kiss  on  her  lips. 

"Forgive  me,  dear,"  he  said  humbly;  "it 
may  be  so  Ions  before  I  shall  get  another !" 

And  a,  sudden  sharp  terror  seized  him 
as  the  thought  rose  up  momentarfly  in  his 
heart: "  Would  that  kiss,  in  all  its  passionate 
fenrour,  be  repeated  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
18821" 


THE    CLIMBS   OF    THE    ENGLISH 
LAKE  DISTRICT. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

SoKEONE  has  said  of  England  that  it  is 
a  reproduction  in  miniature  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Continent  It  were  difficult  to  justify 
the  likeness  instancef  or  instance,  but  certain 
resemblances  are  obyious ;  and  if  the  Dart 
be  the  English  Rhine,  the  Ventnor  Under- 
cliff  the  English  Riviera,  and  so  on,  then 
with  much  more  truth  may  the  mountains  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  be  said  to 
stand  for  the  Alps.  And  the  climber  who 
cannot  reach  the  great  European  play- 
ground may  well  m  content  to  practise 
upon  the  Cumberland  peaks,  which,  by- 
and-by,  he  will  come  to  respect  and  love — 
to  respect  for  the  difficult  crag-work  they 
offer,  and  to  love  for  their  beauty  and 
grandeur;  their  gladdening  views  of  dale, 
and  lake,  and  tarn;  their  keen  and 
healthful  winds,  like  those  Charles  Lamb 
encountered  atop  of  Skiddaw;  their  flying 
mists,  and  echoing  storms.  But  he  who 
would  win  their  secrets  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  be  fOled  with  their  inspiration, 
must  court  the  mountain-spirits  in  their 
solitudes,  and  must  shun  the  beaten  tracks 
and  ''  tourist  centres."  Round  Ambleside 
you  will  indeed  find  hills  and  waterfalls, 
but  the  waterfalls  are  decked  with  greasy 
sandwich-papers  and  porter-bottles,  and 
the  hills  echo  the  steam-whistles  of  the 
Windermere  steamers,  bringing  crowds  of 
thirsty  <' trippers"  from  the  Staffordshire 
pottenes,  nnas  bands  play  under  your 
hotel  windows;  "char-a-bancs,"  waggonettes, 
and  breaks  of  all  colours  rattle  i^ut  with 


cargoes  of  tourists  who  have  been  "  doing" 
some  favourite  "  round ;  ^  touts  pester  you 
in  the  streets ;  and  in  the  hotel  coffee-room 
you  overhear  a  gentleman  ask  angrily : 
"  Why  don't  they  build  a  'ut  on  'Elvellyn  t 
They  'ave  one  on  Snowdon." 

Of  course  Ambleside  has. associations. 
Harriet  Ma^ineau  and  Dr.  Arnold,  Words- 
worth and  Hartley  Coleridge  are  great 
names.  To-day,  Mr.  W.  K  Forater  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  love  and  visit  it,  and 
Birket  Foster  has  made^a  pretty  "  bit ''  of 
the  old  milL  But  the  villi^  is  vulgarised 
ahnost  beyond  hope.  Let  the  raUway  be 
brought  Uiere  from  Windermere,  and  its 
ruin  wiU  be  complete.  Though  there  U 
now  no  Wordsworth  to  pen  noble  sonnets 
of  protest  against  further  railway  invasions 
of  the  district,  there  Ib  happily  an  energetic 
Lake  Distri/st  Defence  Association  working 
strenuously  to  save  from  the  destruction 
which  threatens  it  the  sweetest  spot  of 
English  ground.  Already  it  has  defeated 
the  Borrowdale  and  Eimerdale  schemes, 
and  long  may  it  be  successful  in  keeping 
the  railway  promoters  at  bay^  I  Lovers^  of 
mountains  will  avoid  Ambleside.  Keswick* 
is  better  as  a  mountaineering  centre ;  for 
Skiddawand  Blencathara,  the  minor  heights 
round  Derwentwater,  and  the  beautiful 
range  stretching  from  Grisedale  Pike  to 
Grasmoor  are  all  within  easy  reach. 
The  farther  you  get  from  the  stale 
air  of  towns  the  better.  Grange  and 
Rosthwaite,  those  beautiful  Borrowdale 
hamlets,  are  tempting  resting-places ;  but 
he  who  goes  to  Cumberland  to  walk  and 
climb  will  not  be  satisfied  till  he  finds  hun- 
self  face  to  face  with  the  highest  peaks  at 
Wastdale  Head. 

Wastdale  Head  -^  or,  more  properly, 
Wastdale,  for  that  put  of  the  valley  below 
the  lake  h  Nether  Wastdale — ^uei  the  finest 
mountain-valley  in  England.  Round  its 
head  are  symmetrically  grouped  the 
highest  Ibiglish  mountains— -Seidell  Pikes, 
and  its  companion,  Scafell,  Great  End,  and 
Great  Gabla  The  lower  heights  of  Ling- 
mell,  Eirkf  ell,  and  Yewbarrow  form  stately 
buttresses  for  the  loftier  summits  beyond. 
On  all  sides  the  mountains  plunge  straight 
down  to  the  valley^  and  if  you  row 
over  the  gloomy  surface  of  Wast-water, 
dose  to  Uie  &ree8,  you  can  see  the 
steep  rocky  slope  continue  straight  down 
into  the  lake  till  it  iei  lost  in  the  blaok 
water.  Approaching  Wastdale  Head  by 
the  carriage-road  from  the  little  coast- 
towns  of  Drigg  or  Seascale,  where  there 
are  railway-stations,  the  valley  appears  a 
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cnl-de-Bac,  and  people  wonder  how  they 
can  get  away  again  without  retracing  their 
steps.  There  are  but  three  exits,  and 
these  are  mere  "fell-tracks:"  steep,  stony 
zigzags,  swept  by  mountain-torrents  in 
winter,  and  m''8itiQixier.fonning'.thejnQst 
detestable  paths.  Seven  scattered  farms 
occupy  the  yalley,  and  its  church  and 
schoolhouse  are  Uie  smallest  in  England. 
Wastdale  Head  has  sown  its  wild  oats  and 
become  decorous.  But  get  some  old  dales- 
man in  a  talkative  moo^,  and  he  will  tell 
you  of  other  times,  when  old  "Will" 
kitson,  sheep-farm^,  innkeeper,  and  wit^ 
was  the  genius  of  tJie  place.  What  fun 
went  on  then  under  the  shadow  of 
Scafell;  what  feats  of  fish-spearing  by 
torchlight ;  what  wild  fox-hunts  over  the 
fells ;  what  fine  wrestling-matches  on  the 
green  on  summer  evenings;  what  card- 
parties,  and  dancing,  and  good-humoured 
riot !  Once  someone  tied  a  donkey  by  its 
tail  to  the  bell-rope  of  the  little  church,  and 
the  animal's  struggles  raised  a  clangour 
which  brought  the  parson  rushing  to  the 
spot  But  times  have  changed.  The 
frolic  ways  have  been  abandoned,  and  the 
dalespeople  have  settled  down  with  gravity 
to  their  two  staple  industries  of  sheep- 
farming  and  entertaining  tourists.  Either 
at  the  inn,  or  at  Mrs.  Thomas  Tyson's 
famous  farmhouse,  dimbing-men  linger 
through  the  summer.  8ome  come  in 
winter,  and  then  the  surrounding  peaks 
offer  excellent  practice  for  Swiss  moun- 
taineering. They  are  enthusiastic  fellows, 
these  dimbers.  They  ascend  their  favourite 
mountains  time  after  time  (one  honoured 
pioneer  of  lake-dimbing  has  made  ninety- 
nine  ascents  to  the  summit  of  Great 
Gable);  they  are  unwearied  in  finding 
new  ways  up  everywhere,  and  their 
talk,  when  they  get  together,  is  of  nicks 
and  notches,  ladders  and  ledges,  gullies, 
ghylls,  and  chimneys,  and  even  of  cols, 
ardtes,  and  couloirs.  All  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  is  familiar  to  them;  they 
are  at  home  on  the  Blencathara  Edges, 
looking  down  to  the  waters  of  the  dark 
tarn  which  is  said  to  reflect  the  stars  at 
noonday,  on  the  precipices  of  Scafell,  and 
Striding^Edge  on.Helvellyn.  They  have 
clambered  among  the  waterfalls  of  Piers 
Ghyll,  climbed  the  precipice  of  Pavey  Ark 
and^  the  crags  of  Lingmell,  crossed  the 
sloping  stones  wedged  in  Uia  cavern  at 
Dungeon  Ghyll,  scfded  the  crags  of  Great 
Napes  on  Gable,  and- the  great  couloir  in 
the  front  of  Great  End ;  yet  ever  do  they 
return  with  greater  fondness  to  the  most 


enticing  peak   of   all  —  the  redoubtable 
Pillar  Bock  of  Ennerdale. 

The  spell  which  this  Bock  throws  over 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  once  visited 
it  is  enthralling.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
^M^chological  mystery  not  to  be  accounted 
for  on^  ordinary  grounds.  It  is  stranga 
The  Pillar  Bock  is  merely  a  mass  of^crags, 
with  no  inherent  difference  from  otl^r 
masses  save  that  it  juts  up  boldly  'some 
nine  hundred  feet  from  the  precipitous 
breast  of  the  Pillar  Mountain.  Yet^  once 
seen,  it  is  as  the  loadstone  to  the  pieces  of 
iron  in  the  story^  of  the  Third  Boyal 
Calendar.  Perhaps  itis  the  fact  of  its  unique 
position,  standing  alone  overhanging  the 
desolate  valley  of  Ennerdale,  its  apparent 
inaocessibilityy  or  the  tragic  interest  which 
two  deaths  have  given  it  Whatever  the 
secret  of  its  attraction,  that  attraction  is 
undoubted.  One  climber,  a  senior  wrangler 
and  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  has  scued 
the  Bock  more  thanf orty  times,  and  younger 
men  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  beat- 
ing his  record.  It  has  been  called,  with 
exquisite  inappropriateness,  the  I^lish 
Matterhom  and  the  English  Schreckhom. 
But  it  has  not  the  terrors  implied  in  the 
latter  nama  It  is,  in  faot^  an  interesting 
rock,  accessible  from  several  sides,  the 
climbs  being  easy  or  difficulty  accordmg  to 
the  side  from  which  they  are  mada  Let 
us  enter  into  details.  Ennerdale  is  the 
longest  and  most  desolate  of  the  mountain 
valleys  which  radiate  from  Great  GkUe, 
the  central  knot  of  the  Scafell  system.  Its 
upper  end  is  closed  by  the  magnificent 
dome  of  Gable  itself,  and  its  sides  tire 
formed  by  the  precipitous  slopes  of  Kirk- 
fell,  the  Pillar  and  the  Steeple  on  the  one 
side,  and  High  Crag,  High  Stile,  and  Bed 
Pike  on  the  other.  An  impetuous  stream, 
the  Liza,  traverses  the  length  of  the  valley, 
and  flows  into  Ennerdale  Lake.  No 
habitation,  no  sign  of  human  life  breaks 
the  solitude  of  the  place.  The  murmuring 
of  the  stream,  the  cry  of  the  raven  or  the 
hawk,  are  the  only  sounda  Upper  Enner- 
dale is  not,  however,  unfamiliar  to  the 
tourist ;  for  the  fell-track  from  Wastdale  to 
Buttermere,  after  ascending  by  Black  Sdl 
Pass,  descends  into  Ennerdale,  and  mounts 
on  the  other  side  to*  Scarf  Gap,  and  so 
down  to  Buttermera  Those  foUowing 
this  track  may  see  the  top  of  the  famous 
Pillar  Bock  peering  over  a  projecting 
ridge  of  the  Pillar  Mountain,  and  the 
most  imposing  view  of  the  rock  is  to  be 
gained  t^  proceeding  along  the  valley  till 
oi^osite  to  it,  and  then  climbing  up  to  its 
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base.  It  18  a  fatiguing  soramble,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  the  cragsman  taking 
this  route,  ynU  find  the  way  strewn  with 
the  graves  of  those  who  h^ve  preceded 
him.  If  there  is  exaggeration,  there  is  also 
truth  in  the  saying.  Near  the  foot  of  the 
Black  Sail  Pass  is  a  lai^e  cairn  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Edward  Barnard, 
a  London  goldsmith,  who,  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  heat  (it  was  in  August,  1876), 
there  lay  down  and  died.  Not  much 
farther,  but  high  up  on  the  mountain  side, 
is  an  iron  cross  marking  the  spot  where 
was  found  the  body  of  the  Itev.  James 
Jackson,  w&o,  on  May  1st,  1678,  fell  from 
the  precipice  of  the  Pillar  Mountain.  Just 
to  the  left  of  the  Rock  is  the  gully  where 
the  youth  Walker  slipped  over  the  ice  and 
snow,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces,  on  Grood 
Friday,  1 883,  and  at  any  point  of  the  walk  a 
turn  of  the  head  will  reveal  the  horrid  gully 
in  the  precipice  of  Great  Oable  where  the 
Rev.  J.  Pope  was  killed  a  year  or  two  ago. 

You  see  yon  precipice ;  it  wears  the  shape 
Of  a  vast  building^  made  of  xnany  cragre ; 
And  in  the  midst  is  one  particular  rock 
That  rises  like  a  column  from  the  vale. 
Whence  by  our  shepherds  it  is  called  the  Pillar, 

Thus  did  "the  homely  priest  of  Enner- 
dale'Mescribe  the  Pillar  Rock  to  Leonard 
in  Wordsworth's  poem,  The  Brothers,  and 
the  description  is  accurata  The  whole 
Ennerdale  firont  of  the  Pillar  is  broken  up 
by  projecting  ridges  which  form  a  series 
of  recesses  or  coves.  In  one  of  Uie  largest 
of  these  coves  stands  the  POlar  Rock, 
springing  upward  almost  perpendicularly 
on  the  Ennerdale  side  to  a  height  of  eight 
'hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  but  united 
on  its  other  side  to  the  Pillar  Mountain  by 
a  neck,  about  one  hundred  feet  below  the 
summit  of  the  Rock.  All  climbs  are  best 
begun  from  this  neck,  and  to  reach  it  from 
Waatdale  it  is  best  to  ascend  the  Pillar 
Monntain  from  the  Black  Sail  Pass,  and 
walk  on  the  level  grassy  summit  till  the 
small  beath-covered  top  of  the  Rock  is  seen 
in  air  on  the  right-hand  side,  many  feet 
below.  An  easy  though  steep  scramble 
down  the  mountain-side  then  lands  you  on 
the  neck.  This  route  saves  the  long  climb 
np  to  the  base  of  the  Rock  from  Enner- 
dale. Heated  pedestrians  approaching  the 
Pillar  from  the  valley  have  even  been 
known  to  get  bewildered  by  the  many 
cra^,  to  dispute  among  themselves  as  to 
which  was  the  Pillar  Rock,  and  to  faU  out 
by  the  way. 

Sttoding  on  the  narrow  neck  the  Bock 
is  immediately  in  front,  and  ste^  gullies 


sweep  down  to  right  and  left    The  left  or 
western  gully  can  be  descended,  and  fh>m 
a  point  about  half-way  down  the  "west 
climb"  is  commenced.  The  right  or  eastern 
gully,  after  descending  steepty  for  several 
yards  ends  in  a  sudden  pitch.     Viewed 
from  the  neck  the  Rock  does  not  justify  its 
name.      A  scramble  round  its  base  will 
reveal  it  to  be  a  cumbrous  mass  of  crags, 
its  greatest  length  extending  north  and 
south  up  the  mountain-side.      In  three 
places  it  is  cleft  perpendicularly  by  deep 
gullies  or  chimneys,  whose  lines  of  dear- 
age  are  parallel  to  Ennerdale,  and  therefore 
at  right  angles  to  the  greatest  length  of  the 
Rock    These  gullies  split  the  Rock  into 
four   separate    sumnuts;   the  highest  is 
called  the  '*  High  Man,"  and  the  others 
"Low  Men."    (In  the  Lake  District  all 
lower  summitr  are  called  ''Low  Men.") 
From    the    neck    an    easy   way  to   the 
highest  summit  seems  to  present  itself 
directly  in  front     The  climber  mounts 
gaily  and  with  confidence,  only  to  find 
himself  cut  off  from  the  High  Man  by  an 
impassable  cleft,  forty  feet  long  on  the 
level  part  at  the  bottom,  thfrteen  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  broadening  towards  the 
top.    Opposite  rises  the  main  rock  in  a  fine 
wall  sixty  feet  high     This  is  the  most 
southerly  of  the  three  gullies  mentioned 
abova    By  an  authority  on  the  Pillar  this 
false  rock  has  been  christened  Pisgah,  and 
the  gap,  Jordan. 

Descending  then  from  Pisgah  to  the 
neck,  the  attack  must  now  be  made  from  i 
the   right-hand   or   east   side.     Looking  | 
across  to  the  Rock,  a  smooth  sloping  slao  | 
is  conspicuous  on  its  sida    Make  for  this  I 
by  scrambling  a  few  yards  down  the  east  I 
gully,  and  then  ascending  two  natural  steps  | 
(known  as  ''the  first  ladder")  about  six  j 
feet  high,  which  conduct  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  "  Broad  Slab."    The  slab  is  covered- 
with  grass  on  its  upper  part;  the  lower 
part  is  smooth,  and  ends  abruptly  over  the 
east  gully.     It  is  forty  feet  m  length, 
twenty-nine  in  width,  and  slopes  at  an 
angle  of  thirty-seven  degrees.     A  crack 
about  two  inches  wide  runs  horizontally 
across  the  slab,  and  without  this  aid  cross- 
ing it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  little 
difficulty,  for  there  is  a  considerable  drop 
on  to  the  rough  rocks  of  the  east  gully 
from  the  lower  edge,  and  a  slip  here  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  The  crack  affords 
good  foot-hold,  and  a  few  steps  carry  you 
across  the  Broad  Slab.     A  few  yards  of 
uneven  but  safe  walking  conduct  to  a  sort 
of  comer,  where  the  climber  is  confronted 
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by  a  projecting  cnrtaiiii  with  a  deep  notch 
between  it  and  the  main  man.  To  the 
left  rises  the  erect  wall  of  the  Pillar ;  on 
the  right  is  a  precipice  of  about  sixty  feet 
From  this  grassy  comer  there  is  a  perplex- 
ing choice  of  inviting  ^or  nninyiting) 
routes,  and  straneers  hare  oeen  known  to 
bother  about  for  half  an  hour  or  more  and 
then  sometimes  give  up  the  ascent, 
unable  to  find  a  way.  From  the  comer 
there  are,  however,  at  least  three  ways 
of  ascent,  known  respectively  as  the 
routes  by ''  the  notch/'  '<  the  le(]^e,"  and  the 
^*  ardte."  The  notch  way  is  far  the  easiest 
Scramble  up  to  the  left-hand,  aiming  for  the 
floor  of  the  notch,  between  the  curtain 
and  the  main  maes.  A  moderate  dkib  of 
twenty-four  feet  lands  you  on  the  floor  of 
the  notch,  here  twenty-one  feet  tiiick, 
and  you  find  yourself  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  ''Great  Chimney,"  which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  middle  one  of  the  three 
gullies  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
dividing  the  main  mass  of  the  Pillar  Bock. 
The  Great  Chimney  begins  just  at  the  top 
of  the  steep  pitch  in  the  east  gully,  and 
cleaves  the  rock  almost  to  its  highest 
summit  Seventy  feet  from  its  base,  the 
chimney  contains  a  sloping  shelf,  covered 
with  rough  grass.  This  shelf  is  sixty  feet 
in  length,  slopes  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and  is  known  to  the  esoteric  circle 
of  <<  Pillarites  "  as  the  ''  Steep  Gras&"  At 
the  top  of  the  Steep  Grass  the  Great 
Chimney  suddenly  narrows,  and  dwindles 
to  a  small  perpendicular  chimnev  twenty- 
three  feet  high,  about  the  width  of  an 
ordinary  human  body,  and  containing  a 
large  stone  jammed  half-way  up.  When 
on  the  floor  of  the  notch  the  Steep  Grass 
can  be  reached  by  a  drop  of  eight  feet 
The  easiest  way,  however,  is  to  continue 
the  ascent  over  comparatively  easy  rocks, 
keeping  the  Great  Chimney  on  the  right 
till  you  emerge  on  the  grass  at  the  top  of 
the  small  chimney,  whence  a  run  carries 
you  to  the  Idghest  summit  Here  you  may 
add  your  visiting-card  to  the  others  in 
the  tin-box  hidden  in  the  cairn,  or  you 
may  sign  your  name  in  the  visitors'-book 
obligingly  left  for  this  purpose  by  two 
London  climbers  in  1882. 

This  is  probably  the  easiest  way  of  as- 
cending the  Bock,  though  it  is  almost 
unknown.  The  only  way  which  seems 
known  to  the  local  guides  is  that  by  the 
ledga  To  ascend  by  way  of  the  ledge 
from  the  comer  below  the  notch,  the 
climber  must  first  get  up  the  deft  or 
natural  ladder  in  the  curtain,  which  is 


directly  in  front  after  coining  over  the 
broad  slab.  The  deft— the  *^  second 
ladder"— runs  up  the  face  of  the  curtain 
for  ten  feet  then  broadens  out  into  ascoop 
and  ends ;  out  from  the  scoop  a  ledge  is 
to  be  seen  running  to  the  right  and 
winding  round  the  curtain.  The  second 
ladder  presents  no  difficulty  to  a  moderate 
climber,  as  the  hand-holds  and  foot-holds 
are  plentiftiL  It  is  not,  however,  a  place 
to  ran  up,  as  the  face  of  the  curtain  here 
turns  outwards  towards  the  predpioe  in 
an  nnpleasing  manner,  and  a  slip  would 
prempitate  the  climbed  on  to  the  rocks 
of  the  east  gulley,  some  sixty  feet  bdow. 
Once  up  the  ladder,  the  scoop  o£Een  a  safe 
r^hce,  and  the  ri^ht  foot  must  be  placed 
on  die  ledge,  which  is  here  only  about 
eighteen  inches  wide.  There  is,  however, 
excellent  hand-hold  and  foot-hold,  and 
though  there  is  a  deep  fall  immediately 
behind,  none  but  those  with  very  unsteady 
heads  need  be  afraid  to  trust  themselves 
on  the  ledee.  Almost  immediately,  it 
curves  round  the  curtain,  broadens  out 
to  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  inclines 
downwards,  when  you  step  from  it 
on  to  another  comer  of  grassy  ground.  A 
swing  round  a  little  juttbg  rock  with  a 
seventy-foot  drop  just  behind  lands  you 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  Steep  Grass. 
Scrambling  up  to  the  top,  the  small 
chimney  isattacked  by  insinuating  the  body, 
and  worldng  upwards  till  just  under  the 
jammed  stona  Throwing  the  arms  round 
this,  the  climber  gets  his  breast  upon  it, 
and  then  a  brief  straggle,  while  the  feet  are 
unoccupied  in  mid-air,  enables  him  first  to 
kned  and  then  to  stand  upon  the  stone. 
The  upper  part  of  the  chimney  is  then 
attacked  with  ease,  and  the  climber 
emerges  at  the  point  reached  by  the 
dimb  from  the  notch  already  described. 
This  route  by  the  ladder,  ledge,  and 
chimney  was,  it  is  said,  first  discovered  by 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephenand  a  party  of  University 
men,  about  the  year  1854.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  varied  climb  which  does  not  overtax 
the  powers  of  a  moderate  cragsman.  Mr. 
H.  L  Jenkinson,  indeed,  in  his  exceUent 
Guide  to  the  English  Lakes  (6th  edition, 
1879),  says :  "  The  rock  has  been  scaled 
by  very  few,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
hazardous  and  foolhardy  to  attemjpt  it;" 
but  it  must  be  presumed  that  this  very 
exaggerated  warning  is  intended  for  the 
waggonette-tourist,  and  not  for  the  crags- 
man. The  ascent  from  the  notch  by  title 
'<ar6te"  (or  south  wall  of  the  Great 
Chimney),  is  a  much   harder  dimb  than 
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either  of  these  already  described.  It  has 
been  acoompliBhed  by  only  foor '  or  five 
men,  and  at  one  point  near  the  top, 
where  both  handa  have  to  be  clasped  roond 
a  pinnacle  rock  while  the  weight  is  partly 
sostained  by  the  knees,  it  yerges  on  the 
dangerous. 

Tbe  three  climbs  already  described  are 
all  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  rock,  and  they 
lead  direct  to  the  High  Man,  the  total 
height  ascended  being  abont  one  hundred 
feet  But  there  are  other  and  longer 
dimbe  both  on  the  east  and  west  side  of 
the  rock  which  conduct  to  the  summit 
of  the  Low  Man,  whence  there  is  some 
good  climbing  to  reach  ike  hkhest  p(»nt 
Those  dimbB  are  very  little  known,  and 
any  detailed  description  of  them  is  impos- 
sible, as  they  may  be  varied  in  several  ways. 
As.  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Low  Man, 
where  the  east  and  west  routes  unite, 
ihey  are  scrambles  rather  than  dimbe; 
but  during  the  whole  ascent  great  care  is 
necessary,  for  on  slipping  on  these  sides 
of  the  rock  the  craesman  would  bound 
from  one  rocky  ledge  to  another,  and 
finally  pitch  to  the  very  base  of  the  rock, 
if  not  beyond — a  matter  of  some  five 
hundred  feet  More  than  one  way  may  be 
taken  from  the  Low  Man  to  the  High 
Man,  but  one  is  chiefly  used.  Care  is 
necessary  throughout ;  and  the  worst  bit 
is  the  ascent  of  a  wall  of  rock  dose  to  a 
poised  block  which  is  easily  recognisabla 
The  descent  here  is  espedally  awkward. 
Indeed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  descent 
of  rocks  is  more  difficult  than  the  ascent ; 
had  we  eyes  in  our  heels  the  difficulties 
would  be  equalised.  Two  ascents  to  High 
Man  have  been  made  from  Jordan  Qap  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Haskett-Smith,  the  first  and 
only  cragsman  who  has  accomplished  this 
feat  Much  of  our  recent  knowledge  of 
the  Pillar  is  due  to  Mr.  Haskett-Smith,  a 
most  skilful  and  daring  climber.  This 
gentleman  has  ascended  the  rock  by  more 
than  twelve  distinct  routes,  and  to  his 
courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  several  of  the 
measurements  of  parts  of  the  Bock  which 
are  here  made  public  for  the  first  time. 

Of  early  ascents  of  the  Pillar  Bock  little 
is  known.  By  the  dalespeople  it  was  long 
considered  inaccessible,  ana  Mr.  G.  Sea- 
tree,  in  his  little  pamphlet  on  the  Lake 
District,  says  that  it  was  first  scaled  by  "  a 
hardy  young  shepherd,  named  Atchinson/' 
'  in  the  year  1826.  Speaking  of  this,  or 
some  other  early  ascent,  to  a  member 
ol  the  Alpine  Club,  an  old  dalesman  said, 
ia  that  Cumberland  dialect  which  is  now 


becoming  so  rare  :  "  Pwoks  deah  sai  theer 
was  a  dmp  at  yance  gat  tul  t'  toop  ef ter  a 
fox,  bit  t'  crahg  waz  seah  brant  an'  slape  in 
yah  pleaoe  at  theer  waz  neah  hod  for 
owdther  hand  ner  fedt,  an'  he  hed  to  ram 
his  jackalegs  inta  a  lahl  crack  to  sarra 
for  a  step  up."  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
shepherd  James,  in  Wordsworth's  poem  The 
Brother8,isdescribed  as  being  killed  through 
falling  from  the  summit  of  ue  PiUar  Bock, 
and  the  supposition  that  the  poet  was  here 
confounding  the  top  of  the  Bock  with  the 
top  of  the  mountun,  is  precluded  by  the 
accurate  description  he  gives  of  the  place  in 
an  earlier  passage.  The  writer  of  Murray's 
Handbook  to  the  Lakes  was  not,  however, 
so  well  informed;  for  he  makes  the 
astounding  assertion  that  the  Pillar  Bock 
is  the  top  of  the  Pillar  Mountain.  Of 
ascents  between  that  of  the^  shepherd  in 
1826,  and  that  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  about 
1854,  little  or  nothing  can  be  discovered, 
though  the  name  of  a  Mr.  Baumgarten  ia 
mentioned  as  among  the  first  ItwasnottQl 
1874  that  the  Bock  became  known.  About 
that  time  a  bottle  was  deposited  on  the  top, 
and  visitors  left  their  cards ;  but,  on  June 
29th,  1876,  two  navvies  who  reached  the 
top,  carried  away  the  bottle,  cards,  handker- 
chiefs, and  other  mementoes  of  the  early 
dimbers.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  a 
Miss  A.  Barker,  who  ascended  July  9, 1870, 
watf  the  first  lady  to  reach  the  top ;  Miss 
Mary  Westmoreland,  of  Penrith,  was  the 
second  (1874);  Mrs.  Ann  Crears  (June, 
1875)  being  the  third ;  and  Miss  Edith 
Maitland  and  Miss  Butler  (August,  1875) 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  But  of  all  the 
earlier  climbers  of  the  Pillar  Bock,  the 
Bev.  James  Jackson,  the  octogenarian 
clergyman  of  Sandwith,  near  Whitehaven, 
was  the  most  remarkabla  This  enthu- 
siastic old  mountaineer  was  a  man  of 
character;  energetic,  quick-tempered,  and 
eccentria  He  was  a  bit  of  a  versifier, 
had  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  had 
brought  home  certain  relics  from  Loretto, 
which  he  deposited  on  the  top  of  the  PiUar 
Bock,  whence  they  were  ruthlesdy  carried 
by  the  vandal  navvies  in  1876.  He  had 
an  enthusiastic  love  for  his  native  lake 
mountains,  "fromBlackCombetoSkiddaw," 
and  in  his  ramblings  on  the  fells,  he  had 
often  looked  down  longingly  to  the  Pillar 
Bock  from  the  mountain,  but  deemed  it 
inaccessible.  Having  read,  however,  a 
rhyming  account  of  their  ascent,  contributed 
to  a  local  paper  by  the  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Edward  Westmoreland,  two  noted  Penrith 
climbers,  tibe  old  dergyman  resolved  to  try, 
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and  aided  by  lopes  and  qpiked  nails  he 
eaeeeeded  in  reaching  the  top  on  May  31, 
1875.  Mr.  Jackson  was  then  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year,  and  ha  was  immensely  pleased 
with  his  achievement  He  dabbed  himself 
<<  Patriarch  of  the  Pillarites,"  and  at  once 
took  the  Bock  under  his  especial  cara  On 
May  let,  1878,  this  fine  old  moontaineer, 
then  in  his  eighty-second  jear,  feU  a  victim 
to  his  passion  for  climbing.  He  started 
from  Wastdale,  provided  with  poles  and 
ropes,  intending  to  ascend  the  Bock ;  bat 
as  he  did  not  retom,  search-parties 
were  organised,  and  on  the  second  day 
his  body  was  found  in  a  large  hollow 
called  Great  Doup,  somewhat  to  the 
east  of  the  Bock.  The  1st  of  May  had 
been  misty,  and  .it  was  evident  that 
he  had  approached  too  near  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  had  lost  his  balance,  and 
fallen  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
feet«  In  a  bottle  in  his  pocket,  which  he 
had  intended  to  leave  on  the  Bock,  were 
these  lines: 

Two  elephantine  properties  are  mine, 
For  I  can  bend  to  pick  up  pin  or  plack  ; 

And  when  this  vear  the  Pillar  Bock  I  climb 
Fourscore  ana  two's  the  howdah  on  my  back. 

Two  years  later  two  veteran  lovers  of  the 
Lake  Mountains  (Mr.  F.  H.  Bowring  and 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Maidand,  who  had  been 
playfully  appointed  ''presumptive  patriarch" 
by  Mr.  Jackson)  placed  a  cairn  and  iron 
cross  on  the  spot  where  the  old  man's  body 
was  found. 

The  sad  death  of  the  youth  Walker,  who 
was  kiUed  on  Gtood  Fnday,  1863,  by  slip- 
ping on  the  snow  and  falling  over  the  pre- 
cipice of  the  east  gully,  has  also  led  to  the 
belief  tiiat  the  Boc£  is  more  dangerous  than 
it  really  is.  No  accident  has  yet  occurred 
on  the  Bock  itself,  nor  need  there  be  any  if 
it  be  attempted  in  proper  weather  by 
active,  steady-headed  cragsmen.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  persons  reach  the 
summit  every  year,  and  of  these  probably 
three  or  four  are  ladies.  Almost  aU 
ordinary  climbers  go  by  the  ladder,  ledge, 
and  chimney  route,  which  is,  indeed,  the 
only  one  at  all  generally  known.  Ladies 
attempting  the  ascent  will  find  an  Alpine 
dress  a  ^eat  convenienca  The  actual  top 
of  the  Kock  is  small,  and  to  look  over 
into  Ennerdale  gives  something  of  the 
impression  of  being  on  a  mast-head  at  sea. 
A  unique  ascent  was  made  during  the 
present  summer,  when  a  party  of  seven 
(including  two  ladies)  climbed  the  Bock 
by  the  Utde-known'east  route,  starting 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Chimney, 


and  took  a  guitar  with  them  to  the  top. 
A  pleasant  hour  of  good  mndc  followed. 

In  another  article  we  shall  give  aa 
account  of  dimbs  in  other  parts  of  &e  Lake 
Distiiet 

THE   MUD  VOLCANOES    OF 
CALIFOBNLi. 

Cautornian  travellers— and  nowadays 
there  are  many  of  them — almost  imiver- 
sally  follow  one  beaten  track,  taking  San 
Francisco  as  their  head-quarters,  and  making 
flying  excursions  from  thence  to  the  Big 
Trees  of  Mariposa  and  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  Whereevery  department  of  Nature 
is  on  such  a  gigantic  scale,  it  is,  perhaps, 
but  natural  thftt  the  attention  of  visitors, 
whose  time  is  generally  limited,  should  be 
concentrated  on  what  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  districts  in  the  con- 
tinent of  the  New  World,  though  it  should 
not  be  inferred  that  it  emausts  the 
curiosities  of  Bod^  Mountain  and  Cali- 
f omian  ezploratian.  No  matter  what  are 
the  scientific  tendencies  of  the  traveller, 
California  can  gratify  them  all,  and  its 
unrivalled  scenery  and  numerous  physical 
phenomena  will  furnish  sufficient  material 
for  years  of  patient  observation.  One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  contrasts  to  be 
found  in  any  countiy,  and  one  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  casual 
observer,  is  the  variations  of  altitude  that 
characterise  the  surface  of  the  land. 

Califomia   contains   within    its    limits 
some  of  the  highest  ground  in  the  world 
— after   the  Hunalayaa— and    also  some 
of  the   lowest — not   excepting   Holland. 
Through  tiie  centre  of  tiie  state  runs  the 
wild  and  jag^;ed  Siezra  Nevada,  dominated 
by  the  precipitous  cliffii  of  Mount  Whitney, 
over  fourteen  thousand  feet;  but  as  the 
Mexican   border   is   approached   on  the 
souUi,  the  hills  gradually  dve  way,  and 
eventually  sink  into  the  Calif  omian  desert, 
which  is  actually  two  hundred  feet  below 
the  sea-leveL    A  desert,  wherever  it  may 
be,  is  never  an  attractive  touristground, 
and  this  one,  by  nature,  forms  no  exception 
to  the  rule;  but  it  has  one  great  advantc^e — 
viz.,  that  its  whole  breadth  is  traversed  by 
the  South  Pacific  Bailway,  on  its  way  from 
Texas   to    the   CaUfornian   city  of   Los 
Angeles,  and  that  therefore  tiie  dangers 
and  dreariness  of  the  passage  are  reduced 
to  about  twenty-four  hours,  spent  in  easy 
luxury  in  the  armchairs  of  the  Pullman- 
car.    Once  we  have  crossed  the  Colorado 
river, we  leave  Aiisona^n^d^^gnterCalifomia, 
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Mnoeed  at  Uttt  pertinacity  of  the  American 
engineers,  who  cany  their  lines  through 
Ae  littlest  passes  in  the  Bockies  ^th  the 
same  boldness  as  thej  do  through  the 
trackless  wastes  of  the  desert;  and  although 
the  dead  flat  presents  no  real  engineering 
difficokies,  It  has  dangers  of  its  own  in  the 
sandstorms,  which  are  peculiarly  disagree- 
able to  encounter.  When  there  is  a  s^ng 
wind  blowing,  the  sand  rises  in  huge 
clouds,  which  turn  day  into  night,  and 
make  it  perfectly  impossible  for  the 
traveller  to  proceed  without  a  compass, 
while  the  sharp  silicious  pebbles  with 
which  the  air  is  filled,  render  it  a  matter 
of  impossibility  to  face  the  wind.  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  pull  up  and  halt 
until  the  storm  is  gone  by,  and  even  the 
toain,  with  its  tremendous  weight,  is 
delayed  for  many  hours,  from  the  mass  of 
sand  whiph  is  piled  up  on  the  rails.  Under 
any  circumstances,  the  passage  of  the 
desert  gives  one  a  kind  of  nightmare  from 
its  exceeding  monotony,  its  bizarre  vege- 
tation of  cactus  and  sase-bush,  its  glaring 
atmosphere,  and  its  sickly  white  carpet  of 
sand  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; 
but,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  it  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  if  only  to  see  the  salt  geysers 
and  mud  volcanoes. 

But  before  describing  the  Pandemonium- 
like effects  of  this  bumt-up  region,  the 
physical  features  of  the  desert  itself  are 
curious  and  interesting,  and  illustrate  in  a 
marked  degree  the  power  for  good  and 
evil  possesMd  by  water ;  for  from  various 
signs,  patent  to  those  who  can  read  them, 
it  is  dear  that  it  was  not  always  an  arid 
waste,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  inland 
sea,  extending  for  at  leadt  two  hundred 
miles.  If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  shtdl 
notice  that  a  long  peninsula,  called  Lower 
California,  but  really  belon^ng  to  Mexico, 
stretches  south  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Mexican  mainland,  and  that  it  is  entered 
on  the  north  by  the  Colorado  river, 
which  is  joined  a  little  higher  up  by  the 
Gila  Having  mastered  this  little  bit 
of  geography,  it  is  evident  that,  once 
upon  a  time,  therGulf  of  Califomia  spread 
over  this  great  plain,  and  that  it  might, 
and  probably  would,  do  so  again,  if  the 
alluvial  matter  brought  down  by  the  Colo- 
rado was  removed.  When  we  consider 
the  amazing  depth  and  length  of  the 
Grand  Canon,  through  which  the  river  has 
carved  its  way  for  a  thousand  miles  or  so, 
it  is  clear  that  this  detritus  must  have 
been  deposited  somewhere  ia  the  neigh- 


bourhood. Indeed,  the  river  took  its 
name — Colorado — ^^firom  the  tint  of  the 
water,  caused  by  the  material  from  the 
red  rocks  of  Arizona,  which  even  coloured 
the  Gulf  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
once  known  as  the  Yermilion  Sea.  In 
fact,  a  great  delta  was  formed,  which 
caused  the  Gulf  to  recede,  finally  cutUng 
off  a  portion,  which  at  first  became  an 
inland  salt  lake ;  and  as  the  banks  of  the 
river  rose,  so  that  the  stream  flowed 
directly  into  the  Gulf,  the  lake  gradually 
dried  up,  leaving  in  its  lowest  depression 
an  extensive  bed  of  salt  which  still  existisL 

The  changes  thus  brought  about  were 
probably  not  of  such  very  ancient  geo- 
logical date,  and,  indeed,  are  occasionally 
reproduced  on  a  small  scale  even  now; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  desert  has 
been  the  birthplace  of  many  traditionary 
legends,  especially  when  coupled  with  the 
fiery  belchings  of  the  mud  and  salt  vol- 
canoes, in  themselves  quite  uncanny  enough 
to  scare  away  any  number  of  natives.  The 
researches  of  modem  observers  and  geolo- 
^ts  have,  however,  proved  that,  with  all 
Its  terrors,  the  district  contains  many 
elements  of  riches.  The  ground  under- 
neath is  a  perfect  laboratory  of  chemical 
and  mineral  products.  There  are  salt, 
borax,  sulphur,  and  nitrate  of  soda  to  be 
had  for  the  digging,  while  gold-mines  are 
worked  within  the  limits  of  the  desert; 
and  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
promising  agrictdtural  land,  a  plentifiu 
irrigation  would  make  it  blossom  like  a 
rose.  Indeed,  all  up  the  Gila-  valley  there 
are  repiains  of  -extensive  irrigation  works, 
constructed  by  the  primitive  inhabitants,  so 
that  what  could  be  done  tiien  could  surely 
be  done  now. 

Nothing  seems  so  out  of  place  in  this 
weird  region  as  the  railway  -  station  of 
Volcano,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  is  seen  from  an  amazing  distance. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  itis  approached  under 
certain  mirage  effects,  when  it  appears  to 
be  dangling  in  the  sky,  and  altogether 
occupying  a  position  quite  unfit  for  a 
proper  and  well-regulated  station.  Any 
ornamentation  is  quite  unnecessary  for  a 
building  in  such  a  locality,  where  there  is 
no  neighbourtiood  to  admire  it,  for  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  a  single  passenger- 
ticket  is  issued  from  one  years  end  to 
another.  But  it  serves  its  purpose  as  a 
watering-place  for  the  engines,  and,  ugly 
as  it  is,  its  construction  is  well  adapted  to 
the  intensely  high  temperature,  which  in 
summer  is  usually  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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£▼6  depees  in  the  shade,  while  that  of  the 
night  18  seldom  below  one  hundred  and 
ten  degrees.  The  onl^  way  to  guard 
agamst  the  daily  soorohing,  and  make  the 
station  habitable  for  the  officials,  was  to 
gire  it  a  double  roof,  one  being  at  an 
elevation  of  four  feet  above  the  other. 

The  volcanic  element  is  not  far  to  seek, 
although  it  is  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale;  and  as  the  train  comes  to  a  stand,  a 
long  line  of  figures,  looking  perfectly  black 
in  ^e  glare  of  the  sun,  emerge  from  ^e 
cars  and  struggle  across  the  ^ain  to  visit 
a  small  solfatora  of  evil  and  malicious 
aspect,  and  with  an  equally  evil  smell. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  the  only  sure  guide 
to  it,  for  it  is  merely  a  depression  of  a  few 
feet  in  depth,  occupying  a  circular  area  of 
about  half  an  acre.  Scattered  about  are  a 
number  of  little  cones,  some  three  or  four 
feet  high,  from  which  there  is  a  constant 
hissing  discharge  of  sulphurous,  carbonic, 
and  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  that  in  its 
escape  forces  up  a  quantity  of  black  mud. 
As  the  force  becomes  expended,  the  mud 
assumes  a  bubble-like  appearance,  and 
finally  gives  a  little  jerk  into  the  air, 
falUne  back  exhausted  in  the  effort  with 
a  loud  flop. 

Although  the  cones  are  ver^  hot,  no 
steam  comes  from  them,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  vitality  of  this  litUe  group  of 
volcanoes  is  very  feeble,  and  wiU  probably 
soon  expire  alto^ther.  It  serves,  how- 
ever, as  some  mdex  to. the  force  and 
vividness  of  the  great  system  of ''  salses," 
which  lie  about  six  nules  from  the  station, 
the  jets  and  clouds  of  steam  on  the  horizon 
betokening  their  whereabout&  ^  A  more 
arduous  six  miles'  excursion  is  not  to 
be  found  on  this  side  the  globe,  and  it 
should  not  be  undertaken  without  prepara- 
tion and  great  caution.  The  dimger 
ariaiDg  from  the  heat,  both  overhead  and 
underground,  is  sufficient  reason  why  these 
singular  phenomena  have  been  so  rarely 
visited,  only  three  occasions  of  the  kind 
being  on  record.  The  first  excursionists 
(m  1850)  were  Dr.  Le  Conte,  of  Philar 
delphia,  and  Major  Heintzelman,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  who,  being  quartered 
at  San  Diego,  had  their  curiosity  excited  by 
the  rumours  of  an  active  volcano  in  the 
middle  of  a  ^at  salt  plain.  It  was  a  long 
and  difficult  journey  across  the  desert,  ana 
it  very  nearly  failed,  for  as  soon  as  the 
Indian  euides  caught  sight  of  the  distant 
cloud  of  steam,  they  refused  to  go  any 
farther,  stating  that  devils  had  been  known 
to  rise  from  the  volcanoes,  in  the  shape  of 


great  black  birds,  which  pounced  upon 
^eir  victims  and  devoured  them.  It 
appeared  that  some  years  back,  a  trader 
named  Juan  Longcusse  had  ventured  to 
the  spot,  and  was  inmiediately  destroyed 
by  the  birds ;  the  real  solution  of  the  matter, 
that  poor  Juan  went  too  near  tothe  fl»yser, 
and  that  the  crust  of  the  surface  let  him  in 
and  instantaneously  swallowed  him.  After 
all  the  trouble  of  the  long  journey,  Dr.  Le 
Conte  could  not  remain  for  more  than  a  very 
few  hours  before  he  was  obliged  to  beat  a 
retreat,  and  the  same  happened  to  Dr. 
Yeatch  m  1857,  who  visited  the  place  to 
search  for  borax.  He  could  only  stay  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  while  the  next 
batch  of  visitors,  consisting  of  Mr.  Hanks, 
the  state  mineralc^ist,  Mr.  Smith,  and  a 
Chinaman  (in  1881),  nearly  shared  the  fate 
of  the  trader  Juan,  Mr.  Hanks  having  to  be 
carried  back  with  badly  burnt  feet,  which 
ini^ded  him  for  six  weeks.  It  is'eiildent^ 
therefore,  that  the  Califomian  volcanoes 
are  not  to  be  rashly  approached,  and  are 
never  likely  to  be  included  in  theprogramme 
of  a  personally-conducted  eiqpemtion. 

As  seen  fromVolcano  Station,  the  ground 
between  it  and  the  salses  appears  a  perfect 
level,  al&ough  in  reality  it  is  a  continuous 
series  of  ravines,  not  very  deep,  but  exceed- 
ingly fatiguing  to  cross.  The  soil  is  made 
up  of  incredible  numbers  of  tertiary  shells, 
so  minute  as  to  require  one  hundred  and 
sixly-six  thousand  to  weigh  a  pound,  and 
these  have  been  banked  up  by  tiie  wind  in 
regular  rows,  as  if  they  had  been  mowed 
down,  and  were  waitmg  to  be  made  into 
cocks  and  carried.  The  mirage  effects  are 
extremely  curious,  and  are  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Hanks  :  "  When  we  had  passed 
over  about  half  the  distance,  we  seemed  to 
have  entered  a  charmed  cirdft  Instead  of 
the  sandy  plain  of  reality,  a  visionary  lake 
of  water  la]^  before  us,  skirted  with  trees 
which  required  no  vivid  imagination  to 
recognise  as  palms.  Although  knowing 
this  to  be  a  mirage,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  see  anything  illusive  in  the  picture 
of  the  lake,  with  lulls  in  the  foreground 
every  now  and  again  transformed  into 
islands.  Turning  towards  the  station,  it 
was  seen  as  a  castle  several  storeys  high. 
As  we  gazed,  the  upper  portion  became 
detached,  and,  by  some  optical  fiction, 
globular,  and  seemed  to  rise  like  aballooD, 
and  fade  away  in  the  air.  In  the  distance 
might  be  seen  a  large  object,  of  undefined 
shape,  seemingly  a  mile  away.  As  we 
approached,  it  rapidly  dwindled  to  a 
fragment   of    pumice-8tone,y(^oii^cUgger 
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than  an  egg,  the  real  distance  not  being 
more  than  a  hundred  yarda.  Hogarth's 
picture  of  perspectire  would  not  seem  so 
absnrd,  were  it  placed  in  a  phantom  picture- 
gallery  in  the  Colorado  desert" 

The  last  mile  of  the  journey  is  the 
most  perplexing,  althooRh  the  ravines 
have  all  been  crossed  and  are  succeeded 
by  an  inclined  plain,  sloping  towards 
the  salt  basin.  But  the  dry  sand  is 
now  replaced  by  layers  of  hot  sand, 
which  clings  to  the  feet  like  melting 
snow,  and  "balls"  in  a  most  alarming 
manner,  while  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
feet  still  for  a  single  instant^  on  pain  of 
sinking  to  an  unknown  deptih.  Fortunately, 
a  rim  of  comparatirely  drv  land  surrounds 
the  geysers,  which  would  otherwise  be 
pjerfectly  unapproachable.  Within  this 
rim  are  three  mud  lakes,  two  of  them  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  a  narrow  chaniiel, 
and  the  length  of  the  whole  being  about  one 
thousand  fire  hundred  feet  The  surface  is  a 
seething  mass  in  constant  activity,  globular 
elevations  being  continually  pushed  up, 
and  the  balls  mm  formed  shot  into  the 
air,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  pro- 
pelling gases;  and  a  quantity  of  water 
is  mixed  with  the  mud,  the  temperature 
varying  from  eighty-five  degrees  to  boiling- 
point  A  cone  once  formed,  grows  rapidly 
from  the  ejected  material  ovmiowing  and 
running  down;  and  the  nature  of  the 
overflow  is  such  that  it  does  not  make  a 
cone  with  a  wide  base,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  dry  sand  was  poured  slowly  out  of 
a  spout^  but  shows  a  tendency  to  buQd  up 
shiurp  pinnacles,  with  angles  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  degrees  from  the  horizontal. 
Of  course,  the  area  of  the  disturbed  surface 
would  increase  indefinitely  were  the  cones 
of  a  lasting  character,  but  this  is  prevented 
by  the  very  th^  crust  of  the  ground,  for 
when  the  weisht  becomes  too  much  for 
it,  the  cone  siiUEs  down,  and  a  new  one  is 
immediately  commenced.  Each  one  of  the 
numerous  active  vents  gives  off  an  incessant 
flow  of  gas,  each  having  its  different  sound, 
varying  from  a  sharp  hiss  to  the  roar  of 
a  locomotive  letting  off  steam.  The  most 
noisy  of  all,  however,  is  a  simple  orifice  in 
the  ground,  which  emits  a  scream  as  from 
a  dozen  safety-valves. 

With  all  the  deafening  uproar,  the 
infernal  smell,  and  the  general  demoniacal 
appearance  of  the  place^  there  are  elements 
of  great  beauty  about  it  Many  of  the 
vents  are  fringed  with  exquisite  crystals 
of  bright  yellow  sulphur  and  snow-white 
salt,  which  in  some  cases  partiy  cover  the 


sides  of  the  cones.  Others  are  plastered 
over  witii  blue  mud,  whichi  in  contrast 
with  the  salt  and  sulphur,  have  the 
appearance  of  miniature  mountains  deco- 
rated with  flowera  The  most  singular 
ornamentation,  however,  is  one  of  inverted 
stalactites,  -formed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  each  having  a  channel  for  the  escape 
of  the  steam.  They  are  of  a  dirty-white 
colour  tipped  with  red,  very  like  coral 
in  course  of  formation^  and  are  remarkable 
instances  of  the  deposition  of  minerals  by 
the  action  of  thermal  springs.  The  building 
up  of  these  stalactites  must  be  very  slow, 
for  they  were  measured  and  described  by 
Dr.  Le  Conte  just  thirty-one  years  before 
Mr.  Hanks  visited  tiie  spot,  and  they  were 
found  by  the  latter  to  have  undergone  very 
litUe  material  change. 


STONY  LANE. 

A  STORY. 

It  was  almost  cruel  of  the  authorities 
to  stick  such  a  name  in  radiant  blue  and 
white  paint  at  the  comer  of  the  lana 
As  if  working -folk  had  not  sufficient 
hardnesp  in  their  lot  without  bemg  made 
publicly  to  acknowledge  that  they  lived 
in  such  a  proverbially  dry  and  stony  place ! 

"But  it  looks  cheery,  though,"  said  a 
girl  who  sat  at  a  window  stitchmg  upper& 

Of  course  the  word  means  the  upper 
part  of  a  boot  or  shoe.  Stony  Lane  was 
one  niche  in  a  big  town,  where  all  the 
world  lived  and  diM,  feasted  and  starved 
on  leather^-and  what  came  of  it 

Statistics  of  the  shoemaker's  trade  would 
be  dull ;  at  the  outside  one  does  not  look 
upon  the  business  as  brilliant,  or  sugges- 
tive of  poesy,  or  giving  any— even  the 
least — scope  for  one's  artistic  instincts. 
But  one  girl,  you  see,  thought  even  the 
newly-painted  name  of  the  street  cheery ; 
she  must  have  had  a  cheerful  heart, 
than  which  tiiere  is  no  possession  more 
delightful 

Truth  to  say.  Stony  Lane  looked  its 
best  The  early  sun  came  slanting  down 
athwart  the  shining  vane  of  the  old  church- 
tower,  touching  up  the  brand-new  white 
letters  at  the  lime's  comer,  then  sweeping 
over  flower-pots  with  scarlet  geraniums 
and  musk  in  them,  until  the  pebbly  foot- 
way actually  shone. 

Footway  and  roadway  were  all  in  one ; 
it  was  an  ancient  quarter,  made,  doubt- 
less, when  countryfolk,  and  townfolk,  too, 
tradged  afoot  A  row  of  two-storeyed 
houses  ran  along  on  each  side,  strongly- 
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built  houses  of  good  flint;  there  were  no 
decorationB  in  the  way  of  railings,  no 
ornament  except  what  the  indwellers  made 
of  outer  greenery  and  inner  muslin. 

It  was  grey,  and  dreary,  and  stony  in 
winter,  a  sort  of  cayem  of  darkness,  with 
its  one  lamp  projected  by  an  iron  arm  from 
its  centre  house ;  but  in  summer — ^well,  in 
summer  it  could  be  bright  enough. 

<<  Cheery,"  as  the  girl  had  said  of  its 
newly-painted  name — Elizabeth,  or  Lil, 
Brice  was  her  name,  emphatically  the  type 
of  a  Townlingham  shoe-girL  She  earned 
her  money  and  spent  it  Who  should 
remark  upon  the  smartness  of  a  girl's 
dress  when  she  has  earned  every  thread  of 
it  herself )    Lil  Brice  was  always  smart 

"  Yes,"  answered  a  companion;  ''yes,  it's 
cheery.    But  it  don't  suit" 

<< There's  one  of  your  fallals;  don't  try 
and  make  me  take  up  with  them,  because 
I  can't    No,  Mary  Weldon,  I  can't" 

''  The  place  is  sll  old  together,  and,  as  I 
•take  it,  the  old  letters  were  of  a  piece 
with  it" 

The  speaker  was  evidently  a  girl  of 
another  %pe ;  she  was  dressed  differently 
— even  in  working  hours  it  is  easy  to  make 
a  difference  in  style — ^and  her  face  was  of 
a  more  delicate  colour  and  form. 

Lil  was. brown  and  strong. 

«<  Them  old  things  I "  she  cried.  <<  No 
one  saw  them  except  you;  if  so  be  all 
Townlingham  didn't  know  Stony  Lane 
they'd  never  have  made  it  out^  writ  as  it 
were.  Them  lectures  have  put  notions 
into  your  head,  girl  1 " 

<'  Yes,"  said  Mary,  in  quite  a  different 
spirit  to  that  of  Lil's  remark ;  *'  yes,  I'm 
getting  to  see  things " 

"  Your  work's  none  so  grand  I " 

"  It's  no  worse,  though." 

"  Well,  I  don't  hold  with  lectures ;  I'm 
for  going  out  for  walks  o'«  summer  nights. 
So'd  you,  if "  And  she  laughed  aloud. 

The  other  girl  could  take  a  joke. 
•    ''Very  likely,"  she  answered,  laughing 
low.     ''  But  the  lecture's  one  night  in  the 
week,  and  I  can  walk  other  nights." 

''  Walk ! "  with  supreme  contempt 

Lil  Brice  ''walked"  with  a  railway- 
porter;  Mary  Weldon  went  with  other 
girls.  So,  without  doubt,  there  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  Lil  and  of  girls  of  her  class,  an  un- 
mistalcable  and  broad  ^f  of  diyision 
between  the  manner  in  which  they  severally 
took  their  evening  saunter. 

Very  lovely  was  it  over  the  Townling- 
ham meadows  in  the  cool,  after  a  hot  July 


day.  Just  work  doselv  at  hard  leathw- 
work  yourself  for  ten  hours,  and  then  see 
if  there  be  not  a  new  charm  in  the  already 
fair  radiance  of  a  summer  evening. 

One's  muscles  relax,  one's  limbs  are  free ; 
one  no  longer  sits  cramped  in  heavy,  heated 
air.  One  could  run,  or,  bein^  tired,  there 
were  banks  to  sit  on  whence  uie  cricketers 
coidd  be  seen. 

Naturally  Lil  was  always  by  the  ericket- 
field,  for  when  Bob  Drayson  was  not  with 
her  he  was  playing — ^he  was  tiie  crack 
Townlingham  bowler. 

She  and  Mary  worked  together,  for  Mary 
had  lodged  with  the  Brices  in  Stony  Lane 
since  her  st^mother  had  sent  her  in  from 
her  village  to  work.  Mary  was  fatherless 
as  well  as  motherless,  and  her  stepmother 
had  her  hands  full,  and  wanted  the  higher 
town  waga  She  was  by  no  means  a  cruel 
or  a  hara  woman,  beyond  the  hardness 
that  must  inevitably  grow  up  beside  a 
straitened,  bare  Ufa  Mary  could  not 
rough  it  in  farm-work,  so  die  set  her  to 
shoe-work.  The  girl  was  wasting  and 
pining  till  some  chance  took  her  one 
winters  night  to  hear  a  lecture. 

'The  Kyrle  Society  never  got  down  to 
Townlingham,  but  there  were  some  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  taken  up 
the  idea  of  giving  art  to  the  people.  They 
worked  their  idea  in  their  own  way.  Stony 
Lane  this  summer  had  got  flowers  at  nearly 
every  house.  The  Brices  even  at  last  had 
them,  thanks  to  Mary's  quiet  though  per- 
sistent begffing.  She  would  tend  them  if 
she  might  jQave  them,  so  the  strong,  plain 
Brices  gave  in.  And  Mary  lifted  herself 
from  the  dreariness  of  the  weary  work,  and 
as  the  summer  crew  held  her  own  bravely 
against  Lil  andher  wild  jests. 

One  day  there  was  a  merrymaking 
outside  the  town,  a  school-treat,  and  a 
Foresters'  or  a  club  fdte — it  matters  not 
what  At  an^  rate,  the  great  field,  lent 
for  such  business,  was  full  when  the 
evening  came;  children's  games  were 
going  on,  and  games  in  which  eld6r 
children  played  went  on  at  the  same 
tima  They  danced,  too,  these  Townling- 
ham girls,  to  the  music  of  a  violin. 

There  are  players  and  players.  This 
ond,  Hal  Coateis,  was  no  awkward  scraper 
of  a  fiddle,  but  went  in  for  what  to  a  few 
he  called  classical  music,  but  what  with  the 
unenlightened  he  only  called  "his  tunes," 
giving  no  specification  beyond  that  to  ears 
which  could  not  understand. 

He  was  overiooker  at  the  factory  which 
gave  Lil  and  Maiy  their  work.    What  with 
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indoor  hands  and  outdoor  hands  he  had  a 
tribe  to  mle. 

He  came  from  the  next  county,  and 
amongst  the  shoe-girls  there  was  a  notion 
that  Coates  came  of  well-to-do  folk. 

^  Here  is  a  specimen  of  their  opinion  of 
him.  Shoe-girls  do  not  mince  matters : 
they  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

''Mary/'  said  Lil  as  she  passed  her 
dancing,  she  herself  grand  in  the  posses- 
sion of  her  lover's  arm,  "your  game's  no 
^ood.  IVe  known,  six — aye,  six  try  it  on 
m  my  time,  and  no  good  come  of  it  to 
them.  They  lost  a  good  chance,  more'n 
one  of  theuL     Don't  you  do  it" 

"  What  things  you  say  I "  returned  Mary. 
"I  never  know  half  you  mean." 

''Then  you  are  stupid.  Don't  you  flatter 
yourself  Coates  looks  at  you— he  don't. 
He's  one  of  your  lecture  people,  and  he'll 
marry  his  fiddle,  but  never  a  shoe-girl  1 " 

Mary  could  not  mistake.  She  coloured, 
her  pale  cheeks  matched  the  cherry- 
coloured  tie  she  wore  to  fasten  her  collar ; 
for  the  moment  she  could  not  answer. 

Why  sol 

Lil  had  hit  upon  the  truth.  She  did 
think — ^nay,  five  minutes  ago  she  would 
have  been  sure  in  her  heart  that  Coates  had 
pointedly  asked  her— her  and  no  other — 
what  should  be  the  next  dance.   But  now ) 

She  fiashed  out  this  one  angry  word : 

''No  fear!  I  am  as  good  as  any — aye, 
as  good  as  he,  if  I  am  a  shoe-girL" 

"  Hishty-tighty  I  we  are  angry  at  last 
Well,  Id  stop  dancing,  then ;  maybe  he'd 
give  over  fiddline— eh  ? " 

Mary's  fire  had  died  awav. 

"  Not  he,"  she  said  quietly.  "  He  knows 
they  can't  dance  without  his  music;  he 
has  learnt  to  look  for  otiier  folk's  pleasure, 
if  he's  learnt  naught  else  at  the  rooms. 
We  ^Is  don't  get  nights  like  this  many 
days  m  the  year  I " 

Lil  and  her  lover  walked  away. 

But  the  fair  and  beautiftil  night  was 
spoilt  for  Maiy.  She  stopped  dancing  and 
drew  away.  Even  when  Coates  came  and 
spoke  to  her,  as  he  had  grown  accustomed 
to  speak  to  her,  she  gave  no  such  answer 
as  he  looked  for. 

Perhaps  he  was  as  sensitive  as  she  was — 
he,  too,  drew  away.  And  then  he  played 
on,  but,  for  himself,  the  music  was  soul- 
less, there  was  no  dancing  in  the  spirit, 
though  thequick tunes  jumped  and  roUicked 
for  the  dandng  feet  of  the  girls. 

Mary  went  home  early.  Stony  Lane 
was  empty,  the  sun  was  down,  and  the 
moon  had  not  risen,  and  her  feet  dragged 


wearily  over  the  stones.  Never  before 
had  she  felt  so  alone;  never  before  had 
she  cried  over  the  mother  she  had  never 
known.  She  did  not  know  why,  but  she 
felt  vaguely  that  that  mo^er  woidd  never 
have  cast  her  child  into  that  busy,  lonely 
town.  What  could  she  do  I  Should  she 
try  to  find  her  mother's  people!  They 
were  Burley  folk.  Burley  folk  !  No,  she 
would  never  seek  Burley. 

Burley  was  the  place  Hal  Coates  had 
come  from  years  back,  they  said.  Bettertobe 
alone  in  the  crowds  of  Townlingham,  than 
perchance  to  meet — aye,  and  to  be  forced 
into  acquaintance  with — other  Coates  in 
the  little  town  of  Burley.    Yes,  better  far  I 

She  cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night 

All  the  summer  went  Lil  got  married ; 
and  Lil,  from  the  grandeur  of  her  own 
doings,  became  wilder,  and  more  reckless, 
and  sharper  upon  Mary. 

Bude  jests  were  flung  at  the  girl,  and 
from  takmg  them  quietly  she  at  last  grew 
to  stiffen  herself  with  pride  and  to  become 
quite  silent  when  Lil  and  certain  b!  her 
companions  came  near  her. 

Ail  the  world  gets  a  holiday  in  some 
counties  at  Whitsuntida  They  make  it  a 
time  of  beginning  and  ending  service,  and 
Mary  had  nearly  endured  a  year  of  her 
hard  life  when  the  home-goinp;  time  was  at 
hand.  For  a  day  she  was  going.  And  in 
her  own  mind  she  was  going,  so  to  speak,  to 
move  heaven  and  earth,  rather  them  come 
back  to  the  purgatory  of  Stony  Lane  and 
its  rough  ways. 

The  white  May  light  swept  down  the 
street  as  she  walked  up  it  from  taking  her 
work  to  the  factory.  She  had  a  parcel  in 
her  arms  of  gifts  she  was  taking  home, 
and  that  she  had  bought  as  she  passed  the 
big  shopsb 

Stony  Lane  was  all  but  empty.  Folks 
were  out  shopping  and  strolling.  Brice, 
the  father,  stood  in  his  shirt-sleeves  at  his 
door,  smoking  the  pipe  of  nightly  custom. 
Suddenly  Mary  felt  rather  than  saw  some- 
one come  from  behind  her  to  her  side. 
Her  chedcs  flushed.    Did  she  know  f 

Yes.  She  had  twice  avoided  meeting 
that  same  person.  Now  she  hurried  on  to 
old  Brice. 

"Stop — waitl"  said  the  person.  It 
was  Coates,  as  may  be  surmised.  "You 
avoid  me,  Mary,  but  I  must  speak  to  yoa 
Yes,  the  time  has  come  when  1 — ^when  you 
must  listen." 

Mary  trembled.  She  could  not  do  less 
than  stop.      ^.^.^^.^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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''Yes,"  Mddshe. 

*'I  cannot  go  on "  he  began. 

Then  Mary  wondered,  and  the  thought 
which  had  made  her  tremble  passed  into 
another  thouffht — it  was  of  hunself,  and 
of  himself  alone,  that  this  young  man 
woidd  roeak.  She  ^tood  and  raised  her 
fiur  head  quietly,  yet  proudly. 

"You  want " 

"  I  want  much,"  he  ended  for  her.  "  Do 
you  know  what  you  and  I  are  to  each 
other,  Mary!" 

What  a  strange  question  I  The  girl  felt 
her  pulse  dance,  but  the  months  past  had 
made  her  so  strong  and  so  proud  that  she 
could  rule  her  features  and  her  speecL 
Perhaps  she  flushed  a  little,  but  she 
answered : 

'*  Master  and  maid,  I  suppose." 

He  clapped  his  hands  together.  He^was 
a  tall,  fine-grown  young  man  now.  He 
had  a  manner  which  made  him  almost  like 
Mary  as  he,  too,  drew  himself  up,  and 
answered  as  proudly  as  she  had  done : 

**  That  point  does  not  toudi  us  at  all — 
as  I  see  things."  A  moment's  sQence 
followed.  Then,  looking  straight  into  her 
eyes,  he  said :  "  We  are  cousins." 

She  could  only  gaze — strangely,  wildly. 

**  It  is  true.  Your  mother  was  a  Burley 
woman  ;  she  and  my  mother  were  sisters. 
It  is  only  a  short  wmle  since  I  knew  this. 
I  have  waited  until  to-day  because — ^because 
I  had  made  up  my  mind — ^because  now  it 
is  aU  easy." 

Tins  was  most  rague  and  hesitating. 

But  no  word  came  from  Mary's  lips; 
she  could  not  find  anything  to  say. 

"  You  go  home  to-morrow  f "  said  he. 

"Yea" 

"And  nowl  am  going  to  ask  you  not  to 
come  back  here,  but      ■" 

"  That  h  just  what  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  do.  Now,  certainly,  it  will  be 
better  that  your  cousiu  should  not  be  a 
'hand.'" 

He  only  smiled  a  grave  and  quiet  smile 
at  her. 

"That  was  a  mean  thing  to  say,  Mr. 
Coates,"  she  said,  after  a  pause ;  "  I  am 
sorry  I  said  it  1 " 

"  You  are  my  cousin,  Mary ;  so,  when  I 
have  said  my  say,  I  shall  try  and  scold 
you." 

She  could  not  understand  him. 

"  I  have  a  plan.  I  will  go  home  with 
you  to-morrow  to  Dilsham,  and  I  will  talk 
to  your  stepmother.  Then  we  will  together 
go  to  Burley,  and  you  shall  stay  witii  my 
mother." 


"You  won't  set  mother  to  make  me  go 
against  my  will  t" 

"Is  it  likely  your  wiU  will  be  against 
it!" 

"Yes,  very  likely.  I  cannot  go  to 
Burley — ^no,  not  now — ^not  yet" 

She  was  direfuUy  troubled. 

"  I  shall  only  be  there  for  a  day." 

How  oddly  he  had  fathomed  her 
thought  I  She  felt  her  face  become  one 
flame  of  scarlet 

"But — ^Mary,  listen — I  was  hoping  that . 
you  would  be  with  my  mother,  and  that 
one  day  I  shoidd  run  over  to  Burley,  say 
a  month  from  to-day,  and  that  instead  of 
being  only  my  cousin,  you  would  be  my 
wifa  That  is  why  I  do  not  want  you 
back  in  Townlingliam.  I  will  not  have 
you  back  until  I  bring  you — ^my  wife ) " 

A  masterM  lover  is  the  best  lover. 
What  girl  cares  for  a  weak,  puny  slave  1 

By-and-bj  the  moon  glinted  down  Stony 
Lane,  and  its  grey  dimness  vanished  in  a 
flood  of  dear  whiteness.  What  a  long 
talk  must  have  be^i  going  on  I 

Ah,  well  1  Perhaps  something  more  was 
said  than  the  little  we  have  written  down ; 
but,  if  so,  there  was  no  one  to  hear,  for 
even  old  Biice  had  gone  away— carried 
himself  and  his  pipe  where  he  would  find 
company. 

And,  for  Stony  Lane  to  tell  secrets 

Stones  do  not  speak. 

Never  mind  the  speech.  Stony  Lane 
felt  grand  when,  a  month  hence,  Mary 
brought  her  husband,  the  head  man  of 
Barnes's  factory,  into  the  Brices'  house. 

THE  YAEMOUTH  TOLHOUSE* 

It  is  not  always  convenient  when  an 
extensive  country  possesses  sevend  towns 
bearine  the  same  name.  Love-letters  may 
ffo  un^easantly  astray,  to  say  nothing  of 
bank-notes  and  cheques.  In  this  respect  at 
least,  we  are  comparatively  sinless,  and  not 
so  bad  as  other  men  ara  True,  we  have 
more  than  one  Lynn,  several  Thorpes, 
several  Caistors  (castra,  camps,  fortresses), 
and  more  than  one  Newcastle  —  which 
latter  might  be  distinguished  by  calling 
the  youngest  town  Newestcastle^  if  we 
only  tmew  which  was  the  newest 

The  United  States,  with  their  Londons 
and  Cambridges,  and  other  adoptions  from 
our  poor  old  country,  almost  abuse  Oxeix 
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right  to  christen  yesterdayVboilt  cities  at 
their  pleasure.  Bat,  the  worse-oonfoond- 
ing  of  topographical  confiision  is  a  matter 
oflittle  import  there.  In  a  land  of  liberty, 
may  not  every  man  misname  his  own  fresh- 
fixed  residence  as  he  chooses  1 

In  Switzerland,  there  is  Neach4tel  (both 
town  and  canton),  and  in  France,  Nenf- 
ch&tel  (whence  come  cream-cheeses),  and 
also  Neofch&teaa,  nnlees  it  has  been  in- 
cluded in  Bismarck's  annexations.  Bat 
France  abounds  in  towns  synonymous 
with  others  lying  within  its  own  or  in 
neighbouring  territories  It  has  Frenchified 
Aadien  into  Aiz,  although  it  has  an  Aix  in 
Provence ;  besides  which^  there  is,  in  Savoy, 
another  Aiz  (les-Bains),  close  to,  though 
not  on  the  banks  of,  the  Lac  da  Bourget 
There  is  an  Aries  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  a  quaint  little  market-town, 
typical  of  southern  ways,  within  an  easy 
and  pleasant  drive,  or  even  walk,  of 
Am^he-les-Bains;  and  there  is  a  much 
bi^er  Aries  in  Provence,  west  of  Mar- 
semes,  with  a  famous  Roman  amphitheatre, 
and  "justly  celebrated,"  says  Murray's 
Handbook, "  for  the  beauty  of  its  women." 

As  to  Montreuils,  they  may  actually  be 
counted  by  the  dozen.  The  French  Gler- 
monts,  too,  are  a  widespread  family. 

Fngland  can  boast  of  two  Yarmouths 
only — if  they  were  all  like  our  Yarmouth, 
she  might  be  proud  of  a  score.  I  do  not 
reckon  Southtown,  otherwise  Little  Yar- 
mouth, in  Suffolk,  because  it  is  only  a 
luunlet  of  the  Norfolk  Yarmouth.  One  is 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  We  will  not  affront 
this  nominal  duplicate  by  calling  it  Little 
Yarmouth,  because,  perhaps,  it  is  the  elder 
of  the  two.  It  may  have  existed  as  a 
group  of  prehistoric  habitations,  erected 
by  cave-bear-hunting  and  aurochs-eating 
man,  before  Wight  was  scooped  out  bv  the 
sea  from  England,  and  before  England, 
who  now  rules  the  waves,  was  isolated  by 
those  waves  from  the  iealous  continent  of 
Europe,  just  fourteen  thousand  years  ago, 
as  Adhemar  tells  us. 

The  other.  Great  Yarmouth,  if  you 
please.  Magna  Jememutha,  logically, 
rationally,  and  i^y&Uy  so  named  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Firsts  from  standing 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yare,  on  a  spot 
where  Norfolk  smiles  at  her  neighbour 
Suffolk  basking  in  the  sunshine  just  over 
the  way,  is  redly  the  pearl  of  East  Anglia, 
though  only  quite  recently  cast  on  shore 
by  the  currents  of  the  (German  Ocean. 

The  exact  date  when  the  site  of  the  town 
first  emerged  froia  the  sea  is  not  known. 


or  at  least  not  recorded,  possibly  because 
nobody  was  there  to  witness  and  record 
its  emersion.  The  uprising,  too,  occasioned 
by  accumulations  of  shingle  and  sand,  was 
probably  gradual,  occupying  a  period  of 
years,  and  not  sudden,  m  a  few  days  or 
hours,  like  ^e  upheaval  of  certain  volcanic 
localities  and  islands.  Fuller,  a  fisherman, 
enjoys  the  renown  of  having  been  the  first 
to  haul  his  boat  ashore  and  pitch  his  tent 
on  the  new-made  terra-firma;  and  some 
rising  ground,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  is  thence  called  Fuller's  Hill,  though 
in  truth  there  is  very  little  of  the  mil 
about  it.  But  Domesday  Book  (1081- 
1086)  makes  the  earliest  anthentio  men- 
tion of  the  town,  denominating  it  Terra 
Eegis,  or  King's  Land,  as  if  it  were  one  of 
those  waifs  and  strays  which  fell,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  to  roj^ty. 

At  any  rate,  Great  Yarmouth  is  not 
prehistoric,  nor  is  its  origin  lost  in  the  night 
of  agea  So  much  the  better.  It  saves  a 
vast  amount  of  antiquarian  quarrelling. 
Sufficient  for  us  is  it,  that  Fuller's  adven- 
turous example  was  followed  by  other 
fishermen,  who,  finding  the  long  sandbank 
firm  and  healthy,  took  to  themselves  wives, 
increased  and  multiplied,  discovered  the 
annual  immigration  of  herring  from  the 
neighbouring  depths  of  the  Grerman  Ocean 
(not  from  the  North  Sea,  as  Pennant 
taught)  to  the  shallower  water  along  the 
coast,  about  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael, 
first  salted  and  then  smoked  their  catch, 
and,  firmly  believing  that  there  are  as  good 
fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it, 
established  a  permanent  sale  of  their  wares, 
and  thereby  grew  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise,  not  so  much  by  early  rising  as  by 
toiling  all  night  and  all  day  too,  as  long  as 
there  was  fish  for  their  nets  to  haul  on 
board.  Evolution,  now  accepted  as  a  law 
of  nature,  could  not  fail  to  improve  smoked 
herring  into  bloaters.  Of  both  these 
valued  eatables  there  are  imitations  in 
sundry  other  maritime  towns  and  countries; 
but,  be  it  known  to  grateful  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  Gireat  Yarmouth  is 
the  fountain  and  origin,  the  undoubted 
parent^  the  alma  mater,  of  red  herring  and  . 
their  natural  outcome,  bloaters.  Bed  sprats, 
or  bloater  sprats,  are  only  a  plagiarism 
from  the  bloaters  of  Yarmouth,  which 
furnished  the  original  idea. 

Yarmouth  has  scarcely  had  adequate 
justice  done  to  it,  certainly  not  in  print, 
recently.  Even  its  materisl  creature  com- 
forts are  imperfectly  published  to  the 
world.    Tl^ousands  who^hout  approval  of 
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the  bloaters,  never  mention,  because  they 
have  never  knowinglj  tasted,  the  shrimps. 
And  yet  those  superlative  red  shrimps, 
which  once  rarely  travelled  farther,  by.  cart 
or  coach,  than  Norwich,  are  now  distributed 
and  dispersed  anonymously  by  rail,  north, 
south,  and  west.  Eastwards,  that  is  to 
say  in  the  sea,  they  constitute  the  holiday 
fare  of  turbot,  sole,  and  other  dainty  fish. 

How  their  presence  in  the  Yarmo^ith 
Beads  was  accidentally  discovered,  nearly 
a  century  ago,  is  a  curious  fact  not  generally 
known,  l^ree  species  of  shrimp  are  eaten 
in  Great  Britain:  the  prawn,  the  red 
shrimp,  and  the  common  brown,  or  flat- 
nosed  shrimp.  The  second,  less  common 
than  the  third,  is  preferred  to  it  by  ladies, 
invalids,  and  persons  of  delicate  appetite. 
It  is  caught  in  deeper  water,  and  farther 
out  to  sea.  Both  the  red,  or  rather  pink, 
and  the  brown  species  are  caught  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  but  in  very  different  localities. 
The  brown  kind  is  taken  alongshore,  at 
ebb  tide,  in  the  harbour,  and  in  the  inland 
waters,  and  is  more  easily  obtainable,  and 
for  a  much  longer  period  of  the  year.  The 
present  mode  and  locality  of  the  red  shrimp 
fishery  was  a  lucky  hit  inade  by  some  boats 
that  were  employed  in  recovering  lost 
anchors  by  a  process  which  is  called 
*' sweeping."  Two  boats,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  proceed  up  and 
down  the  roads,  having  a  loose  rope 
suspended  between  them,  at  the  middle  of 
which  is  fastened  a  large  fish-basket,  or 
"  swiU,"  partly  laden  with  stones  to  sink 
it  By  these  means  the  place  of  the  anchor 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  ascertained,  and 
it  is  then  raised  and  restored  to  society. 
But,  in  particular  states  of  the  tide,  it  was 
found  that  the  swill,  when  brought  to  the 
surface,  was  filled  with  red  shrimps.  The 
men  took  the  hint,  kept  their  own  counsel, 
got  nets  made,  and,  for  a  time,  had  the 
first  gathering  of  tiie  harvest,  soon  to  be 
shared  with  others.  Oddly  enough,  along 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  it  is  the  brown  shrimp 
which  is  preferred. 

There  is  no  need  now  to  send  to  Murray- 
shire  for  Findhom,  vulgo  Finnan,  haddock, 
which  George  the  Fourth  introduced  to  the 
south,  since  they  are  so  admirably  prepared 
in  Yarmouth  as  to  deceive  the  very  elect  of 
connoisseurs.  Whoever  doubts  it,  has  only 
to  apply  to  Chapman,  fish  -  merchant, 
Middlegate  Street 

In  short,  without  pretending  to  kipper 
salmon,  because  it  has  none.  Great  Yar- 
mouth perfectly  cures  any  fish  caught  off 
the  coast  that  is  curable.      Not  having 


salmon  to  kipper,  it  kippers  herring.  Only 
try  them.  And  this  is  the  perfection  of 
art — to  turn  native  produce  to  the  very 
best  account  .Yarmouth,  in  respect  to  fish, 
is  what,  in  the  South  of  Fiance,  Cette 
is  in  respect  to  wines,  where  excellent 
port,  and  delicious  Madeira^  are  produced 
from  native  ^apes,  with,  perhaps,  a  little 
help  from  Spain.  "  I  can  t  procure  such 
Madeira  as  this,"  said  a  very  particular 
friend  while  enjoying  a  bottle  of  first-rate 
Cette.  "  How  do  you  manage  to  get  it  1 
There  is  none  to  be  had  from  Madeira 
itself."  Of  course  he  was  left  in  the  ignor- 
ance which  is  bliss.  Yarmouth  Unnan 
haddocks  merit  equal  praise,  being,  if 
possible,  an  improvement  on  their  proto- 
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armouth  townsfolk  are  justified  in 
singing,  ''Home,  Sweet  Home  I  There's  no 
place  like  Home  1 "  There  really  is  no 
town,  or  borough,  or  village,  that  I  know 
of,  like  it  The  nearest  approach  to  its 
pround-plan  is  the  Palace  of  the  Escurial, 
m  Spain.  Where  else  will  you  find  a 
town  cut  up  into  sections  and  slices  by  the 
system  of  narrow,  parallel  "Bows,"  which  is 
one  of  the  specialities  and  singularities  of 
the  place,  which  rows  act  as  admirable 
ventilators  of  closely-packed  tenements 
and  warehouses  ?  Where  else  will  you  find 
the  picturesque  little  carts,  as  expressly 
adapted  to  pass  through  those  rows  as  a 
ramrod  or  a  bullet  is  to  enter  the  barrel 
of  a  gun! 

Even  the  minor  surroundings  of  the 
borough  are  charming.  Take  a  trot  or  a 
gallop  on  the  South  Denes — the  open  por- 
tion of  the  original  sandbank  still  unbuilt 
on,  between  the  town  and  the  harbour's 
moutL  On  one  side  you  will  behold  the 
grand  procession  of  shipping  continually 
(with  a  fair  wind)  passms  through  the 
roads;  on  the  other  side  you  have 
the  house  and  villa  crowned  heights 
of  Gk)rle8ton.  While  thus  inhaling  the 
purest  of  breezes,  you  will  be  attended 
throughout  your  ride  by  three  or  four 
swallows  graceftilly  circling  round  you, 
not  through  any  affection  they  entertain 
for  yourself,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
sects which  your  horse's  feet  startle  from 
their  repose  in  the  scanty  grass.  Or,  in 
winter,  you  may  see  the  black  and  grey 
crow  sau  in  from  Norway,  not  in  the  least 
tired,  but  as  leisurely  as  if  it  had  only 
flown  a  mile  or  two. 

There  are  doctors  who  send  their  patients 
to  breathe  the  resinous  emanations  which 
pervade  the  pine-^oves  of  Arcachon  or 
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SarYe&na ;  bat  I  have  known  inyalids  who, 
instead  of  trayelling  so  far,  delighted  to 
inhale  the  healthy  perfames  of  pitch  and 
Uit  given  oat  by  the  Soath  Town  rope- 
walks  and  dodrjrards.  Alon^  the  qaay 
and  the  riverside,  the  very  noises  of  Yar- 
mouth are  cheerful.  Daring  working 
hoars,  besides  the  sailors'  musical  cries, 
there  is  the  continaal  knocking  of  the  ship- 
builder's tools,  not  too  loud,  but  sharp, 
iHnsk,  and  lively. 

Yarmouth  has  always  been  rich  in  old 
ladies,  who  attain  great  longevity  by  a 
simple  plan.  The  only  season  not  con- 
ducive to  their  indefinite  survival  is  early 
spring,  daring  the  prevalence  ct  north-east 
winds,  which  arrive,  icy  and  dry,  from 
arctic  regiona  The  fair  elderlies  then 
confine  themselves  to  snug  apartments 
which  command  a  view  of  some  sensitive 
weathercock.  So  long  as  its  head  remains 
between  north  and  east,  they  keep  as 
strictly  inside  the  limits  of  their  rooms  as 
the  self-imprisoned  Pope  does  wjithin  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican ;  but  when  the  head 
of  the  vane  veers  persistently  to  west  or 
south,  they  wisely  judge  that  the  time  is 
come  for  outdoor  airings. 

As  to  modem  literature  concerning 
Great  Yarmouth— -well,  I  ought  not  to  say 
much,  bat  will  still  say  something.  In 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  original  House- 
bold  Words,  page  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  there  appeared  a  paper  headed.  The 
Norfolk  Gridiron,  the  title,  at  least,  of 
which  was  wrongly  attributed  bv  local 
readers  to  our  lamented  chief,  the  late 
Oharles  Dickens.  The  error  was  most 
flattering  to  tiie  actual  writer,  who  still 
survives  to  send  occasional  scraps  to  All 
the  Year  Round.  A  serious,  learned,  and 
costly  work — ^three  pounds  ten — in  three 
large  volumes,  bound,  is  the  late  0.  J. 
Palmer's  Periustration  of  Great  Yarmouth. 
The  last  contribution  to  its  history  is  an 
elegant  monograph— only  two  shillings  and 
sixpence — The  Tolhouse  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, by  Frederick  Danby  Palmer,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  its  oldest  leading 
families,  whose  object  it  is  to  rescue  from 
destructive  dilapidation  a  most  interesting 
and  monumental  building  which  dates  from 
l£e  thirteenth  century.  The  effort,  both 
literary  and  conservative,  is  highly  honour- 
able to  its  authOT.  For  when  the  site  of 
an  important  town  has  been  thrown  up 
by  the  waves  in  quite  recent  historic  times, 
it  is  clear  that  it  can  possess  neither  classic 
nor  ancient  British  antiquities — no  Roman 
amphitheatre,  baths,  or  mosaic  pavements. 


But  as  all  towns  are  proud  of  the  archi- 
tectural heirlooms  bequeathed  to  them  by 
their  forefathers  in  early  times,  Yarmouth 
naturally  cherishes  a  building  which  can 
claim  at  least  six  hundred  birthdaya  Sach 
a  treasured  relic  of  the  past  is  the  Yarmouth 
Old  Gaol,  otherwise  the  Tolhouse. 

But  what  is  a  tolhouse  ?  Not  merely  a 
house  for  the  taking  of  tolls,  although  toUs 
may  have  been  taken  there.  In  Scotland 
it  would  have  been  a  tolbooth.  "The 
ancient  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,"  wrote 
Sir  W.  Scott,  "  was  built  by  3ie  citizens 
in  1567,  and  destined  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  Parliament  as  well  as  the  High 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  for  debt 
and  on  criminal  charges."  Doubtless,  Mr. 
Palmer  argues,  both  the  Edinburgh  and 
the  Yarmouth  buildings  were  also  used  in 
early  times  for  the  collection  of  the  town 
customs  or  tolls,  but  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  true  derivation  of  the  word  being  from 
the  Saxon  "  thol,"  Le.  *'  the  liberty  of 
buying  and  selling,  or  keeping  a  market," 
and  this  right  having  been  conferred  on 
the  boroogh  of  Great  Yarmouth  by  the 
charter  of  King  John,  the  town  then 
became  a  market  town,  and  its  town  house 
was  thereupon  known  as  the  ''  Tolhouse," 
a  name  which  has  been  retained  by  it  to 
the  present  day. 

Oar  tolhouse,  certainly,  has  combined 
the  varied  functions  of  prsBtorium,  audience- 
chamber,  court  of  justice,  assembly-room, 
county  •  court,  mart,  and  prison.  Here, 
too,  the  corporation  rents  were  made 
payable.  The  building  itself,  originally 
entirely  detached  from  the  adjoining 
houses,  occupies  the  space  between  the 
rows  Numbers  One  Hundred  and  Six  and 
One  Hundred  and  Eight  in  Middlegate 
Street  One  of  its  greatest  peculiarities  is 
that  the  principal  entrance  is  by  an  open 
externid  staircase,  which  leads  from  the 
street  up  to  the  first  floor,  where  is  situated 
the  principal  apartment  or  hall  of  the 
building.  This  staircase  leads  up  to  an 
open  porch,  in  which  a  two-light,  cinque- 
foiled  window,  or  arcade — for  it  is  open, 
and  has  never  beeh  glazed — commands  a 
capital  view  of  the  street ;  and  it  appears 
especially  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  an  assembly  gathered  below, 
such  as  me  reading  of  proclamations,  or, 
perhaps,  the  ordering  of  turbulent  sailors 
to  go  nome  quietly  to  bed. 

Entering  the  hall,  the  visitor  is^  in  the 
apartment  known  as  the  '^Heighning 
Chamber."     To    ''heighen,"   pronounced 
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''  hay-en"  in  Norfolk  dialect,  is  to  heighten, 
raise,  or  advance  the  cost  of  an  article; 
and  in  this  chamber,  the  corporation  at 
one  time  claimed  the  right  to  enhance  the 
price  of  all  herrings  liuided  at  the  port 
The  entire  building  was  not  onfrequently 
called  the  '*  Host  House,"  in  consequence 
of  the  hosts  of  foreign  fishermen  who 
resorted  to  it  at  the  time  of  the  "  Free 
Fair,"  since  degenerated  into  the  sale,  on 
the  beach,  of  gingerbread  and  dried  fish, 
by  foreign  boats  drawn  on  shore.  This 
hall  was  used  for  all  purposes  of  state — for 
Yarmouth  men  could  do  things  grandly — 
such  as  the  reception  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the 
administration  of  justica  It  once  con- 
tained an  old  dais  which  has  disappeared, 
but  its  position  is  marked  by  a  chair  of 
state,  formerly  the  mayor's  seat  in  St. 
Nicholas  Church. 

The  more  ancient  part  of  the  structure, 
used  as  a  place  for  the  punishment  of 
criminals,  is  appropriately  known  as  "  the 
Hold,"  and  into  this  dungeon  all  culprits 
were  formerly  thrust  without  distinction. 
It  is  an  underground  chamber,  twenty  feet 
long  by  twelve  wide,  having  a  height  of 
sixteen  feet^  doubtless  not  much  altered 
or  improved  since,  as  Manship  records, 
<*It  pleased  King  Henry  the  Third  to 
grant  to  us  (in  1261)  a  gaol  for  pri- 
soners and  malefactors,  according  to  the 
law  of  this  land,  to  be  imprisoned,  and 
which  ever  since  has  been  continued,  and 
is  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Tolhouse." 

In  this  famous  hold,  iron  rings  were 
fixed  to  a  great  beam  of  wood  crossing  the 
floor,  to  which,  in  more  rigorous  times, 
prisoners  were  indiscriminately  chained. 
It  is  poorly  lighted  and  as  badly  ventilated ; 
but  possibly  it  was  originally  somewhat 
better  in  thu  respect^  by  reason  of  an  open 
arch  under  the  entrance  porch,  now  closed, 
which  communicated  with  the  street.  It 
is  intended  to  reopen  this — let  us  hope 
not  for  the  benefit  of  any  expected 
prisoners.  The  gaoler  was  a  trifle  better 
off,  though  his  apartments  are  also  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  massive  nature  of  the 
doors,  and  other  precautions  for  safety  in 
this  part  of  the  building,  are  very  remark- 
able and  suggestive. 

If  these  old  prison  walls  had  tongues,  as 
other  prison  walls  have  ears,  what  strange, 
almost  incredible  stories  they  would  tell 
usl  Mr.  Palmer,  by  carefUl  listening, 
has  caug}it  a  little  of  what  they  have  to 
relate,    Thus  we  leam  that,  at  the  Yar- 


mouth Sessions  in  1295,  John  Chapman 
and  William  Reymer,  for  stealing  a  super 
tunic  of  the  value  of  two  shillingSy  a  pair 
of  "  paternosters,"  a  razor,  and  other 
goods ;  Catherine  Herre,  for  stealing 
cloth ;  Walter  Holmes,  for  stealing  a  chest 
from  a  ship;  John  de  Waterbeche,  for 
stealing  a  pair  of  shoes;  and  five  other 
persdhs,  for  similar  petty  thefts,  were  all 
condemned  to  dea^  and  hanged. 

The  severity  of  their  punishment  for 
such  small  offences  would  naturally,  one 
would  think,  suggest  to  other  intending 
malefactors  that  they  might  as  well  be 
hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb— for  a 
great  crime  as  for  a  little  one.  Better 
luck,  in  1507,  had  Emma  Barefoot^  a 
prisoner  in  gaol  on  a  conviction  for  felony, 
who,  ''for  defaute  of  good  and  sure  kepying, 
out  of  prison  escap^  and  advoided,"  and 
the  bailiffs  had  to  obtain  a  discharge  from 
the  king  for  their  negligenca  Bat  the 
severity  of  the  penal  laws  was  still  main- 
tained. At  the  sessions  held  in  1552, 
Richard'  Ramsey,  of  Blackeney,  mariner, 
was  convicted  of  stealing  "a  peyr  of  chenys 
of  iron  and  an  iron  hoop,"  the  goods  of 
Thomas  Betts,  valued  at  five  shillings,  and 
being  found  ffuilty,  and  having  ''  no  goods 
nor  chattels,  lands,  nor  tenements,"  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  was  hanged 
accordingly. 

Political  struggles  could  not  occur  in  the 
realm  without  sending  their  contingent  of 
prisoners  to  the  Tolhouse  den.  Meniy 
Coke,  a  royalist,  who  had  been  member  for 
Dunwich  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  one  of 
the  first  expelled  the  House,  was  imprisoned 
there  for  "  malignancy  "  in  not  acknowledg- 
ing the  power  of  Parliament  even  by  pay- 
ing taxes  or  petitioning  for  his  releasa 
The  release,  however,  was  obtained  by  the 
solicitations  of  his  wife.  In  1656,  when 
there  was  a  report  of  a  Royalist  rising,  and 
that  Coke  had  secreted  arms,  a  party 
of  horsemen  from  Yarmouth  searched  his 
house,  took  him  into  custody,  and  again 
lodged  him  in  Yarmouth  gaol,  where,  being 
then  "  old,  very  fat,  and  unwieldy,"  he  was 
detained  for  two  days,  during  which  '*  he 
would  neither  pay  for  any  meat  or  drink, 
nor  ffive  the  soldiers  one  penny  for  guard- 
ing him."  The  governor  then  released 
him^  and  without  waiting  for  his  own  coach 
and  horses,  he  hired  a  Yarmouth  cart,  in 
which  he  drove  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's 
house  at  Ofllingham.  One  of  his  sons,  in 
gaol  with  him,  being  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  "raw,  and  of  little  experience 
in  martial  or  any  other  affairs,"  confessed, 
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after  haviDs  ^'btmiing  matches  pmt  between 
his  fingers,   and  was  sent  to  liOndon. 

For  otherdetailSi  past  and  present,  respect- 
ins  this  cariom  old  tolhonse,  the  reader  is 
rerorred  to  Mr.  Pahner's  interesting  history. 
While  the  dilapidated  edifice  is  awaiting 
the  fonds  needful  for  its  complete' restora- 
tion, we  may  naturally  ask  onnel^es,  What 
would  not  some  of  the  new  dties  in  the 
Western  States  of  Nprth  America  give — 
supposing  that  it  were  for  sale — ^forsuch 
an  antique  gem,  to  ornament  one  of  their 
bvand-new  squares,  where  it  would  be 
treasured  as  highly  as  the  Maison  Oarr^e 
at  Nismes,  and  reverenced  almost  as  deeply 
as  the  Santa  Oasa  at  Loretto  1  But  with 
their  present  high  customs' -  tariffs  on 
works  of  art  and  vertu,  the  duty  imposed 
upon  it  would  surely  prohibit  its  importa- 
tion. The  venerable  tolhouse  will  remain 
where  it  is,  no  doubt,  with  a  new  lease  of 
life  bestowed  on  it  by  solid  and  judicious 
repairs. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVII.     BROUGHT  HOME. 

Hugh  never  knew,  and  could  never  be 
sure  in  his  own  mind,  whether  Theo  had 
known  that  her  baby  was  dead  when  he 
first  arrived  at  the  house.  He  was  inclined 
to  think  so ;  but  he  had  no  time  to  puzzle 
himself  about  that  till  long  afterwards.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  come  to  Africa  only  to 
have  his  heart  wrung  by  saying  good-bye 
to  his  cousin ;  for  after  the  baby  ImmI  been 
taken  away  from  her,  and  Gerald,  and 
Huffh,  and  Bob  Stirling  had  followed  him 
to  his  grave  in  the  desolate  cemetery — a 
place  that  Hugh  could  never  think  of  with- 
out an  involuntary  shudder — ^Theo  lay  for 
days  so  ill  with  fever  that  she  knew  none 
of  them,  and  the  doctor  told  them  that  he 
did  not  think  she  could  recover.  But  she 
did  recover — ^very  slowly,  very  sadly,  as  if 
it  was  a  terrible  weariness  to  be  draped 
back  into  life  again.  As  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  move  her,  Grerald  took  her  away 
to  the  river,  leaving  his  Elimberley  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  Bob  Stirling  and  Huph. 
The  claim  was  sold — ^that  miserable  claim, 
to  which  one  life  had  already  been 
sacrificed — and  the  house,  and  the  fiumiture, 
and  the  horses;  for  the  doctor  said  that 
Mrs.  Fane  must  go  home  to  England,  and 
Gerald  was  only  too  glad,  now,  to  escape 
from  that  terrible  pla^  and  that  terrible 
country.    Africa  had,  indeed,  shown  him 


now  her  dark,  her  awful  sida  The  freedom 
and  grandeur  of  her  life  seemed  now  to  be 
mere  shadows;  or  the  freedom  was  un- 
limited despair,  and  the  grandeur  was  that 
of  an  iron,  crushing  &te. 

At  this  time  one  of  Theo's  wishes  was 
realised :  Gerald  and  Hugh  beffan  to  like 
each  other.  Hugh's  quiet  considerateness 
had  a  soothing  effect  on  Gerald,  who  was 
half  wild,  poor  fellow,  with  grief  and 
anxietv.  ELugh  was  very  sorry  for  him, 
when  he  looked  round  at  Elmberley  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  remembered  how  the 
young  man  had  banished  himself  here, 
feeling  that  he  must  leave  England  for  no 
fault  of  his  own.  There  must  be  some- 
thing in  him,  Hugh  concluded,  having  the 
fairest  mind  in  the  world.  Theo,  after  all, 
would  hardly  have  loved  a  worthless 
fellow  with  all  the  strength  of  her  noble 
nature,  as  she  had  loved  Grerald,  even  to 
foUowinghimhere.  Hugh  thought  that  if  he 
had  himself  realised  the  tentii  part  of  what 
it  meant,  going  out  to  Africa,  he  would 
have  movM  heaven  and  earth,  to  stop 
Theo's  going.  But  as  it  was,  he  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  assure  himself  that  her  devotion 
had  not  been  quite  wasted ;  she  had  probably 
saved  this  fellow  from  utter  shipwreck ;  for 
thoueh  Acre  was  a  certain  boyish  clearness 
of  character  about  Gerald  which  Hugh 
liked  and  appreciated  as  he  came  to  know 
him  better,  he  saw  that  his  mind  was  not 
that  of  a  very  strong  maa  His  passionate 
love  and  anxiety  for  Theo,  mixed,  as  it 
seemed,  with  something  like  remorse ;  his 
dread  and  agony  at  any  hint  of  danger, 
made  Hush  moralise  a  little,  wondering 
what  would  have  happened  to  Gtorald  if 
she  had  never  belonged  to  him  at  all. 

When  Elmberley  was  done  with  at  last, 
and  she  was  just  well  enough  to  travel, 
they  drove  down  in  a  cart  of  their  own  to 
the  railway.  The  weather  was  tremen- 
dously hot;  the  parched  phdns  glowed  red 
and  yellow  under  the  glomng  sky ;  it  was 
impossible  to  travel  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  Hugh  was  sometimes  afraid  that  they 
had  moved  Theo  too  soon.  But  she  did 
not  think  so  herself,  and  did  not  seem  to 
feel  Utte  heat  much.  She  noticed  nothine 
by  the  way^  and  spoke  very  little.  She  did 
not  sleep  much,  but  lay  back  in  a  sort  of  in- 
different dream,  very  sad,  with  half-dosed 
eyes,  hardly  aware  of  anyone  but  Gerald. 

When  he  touched  her  hand  she  would 
look  up  into  his  face  and  smile — Hugh 
thought  he  would  rather  have  seen  tears 
than  such  a  smile.  Since  the  day  little 
Gerald  died  she  had  never  once  spoken  of 
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hiniy  never  shown  by  any  sign  that  ehe 
missed  hinu  Hugh  almost  &ared  some- 
times that  she  had  lost  her  memory;  bat 
Combe  did  not  think  so. 

At  Cape  Town  she  stayed  a  few  days 
with  Mrs,  Forester,  to  rest  after  her 
journey;  and  with  her  she  was  jnst  the 
same—gentle,  sad,  silent,  receiving  all  her 
friend's  tender  care  with  a  sort  of  peaceful 
indifference,  only  restless  when  Gerald  was 
away. 

Mia.  Forester,  who  could  have  given  her 
such  perfect  sympathy,  saw  that  it  was  no 
use  offering  it,  but  she  talked  to  Hugh  and 
comforted  him,  and  told  him  that  time 
and  England  would  be  the  only  cure. 

Theo  awoke  at  last  from  her  long  dream, 
and  found  herself  in  her  grandmother's 
drawing-room  one  cold,  fogey  afternoon  in 
early  spring.  She  was  on  the  sofa,  covered 
^th  a  fur  rug.  Lady  Bedcliff  was  in  her 
own  old  chair  opposite.  Just  now,  Qerald 
and  Ada  had  been  in  the  room;  Ada 
sitting  on  a  footstool  by  Theo,  silent^  and 
holding  her  hand;  GrenJd  answerine  all 
manner  of  questions  which  Lady  Eeddiff 
was  asking  him  about  Africa.  Lady  Sed- 
cliff  seemed  to  like  Gtorald  very  much; 
she  watched  him  with  twinlding  eyes,  and 
said  nothing  ill-natured.  When  he  and 
Ada  had  gone  out  together,  she  sat 
smiling  oddly  to  herself  for  a  minute  or 
twa  At  last  die  said  in  a  sharp  little  voice : 

''Thank  yon,  Theo;  I'm  veiy  much 
obliged  to  you,  my  dear." 

"What  for,  grandmamma  9 "  said  Thea 

"  Can't  I  make  a  remark  9 "  said  Lady 
Bedcliff.   "  Don't  catechise— -don't  be  prig- 
gish, like  your  excellent  cousin, 
so  you  are  quite  strong  now,  are  you  I " 

<<0h  yes,"  said  Theo  wearily.  ''The 
cold  agrees  with  me.  I  wish  I  had  always 
been  cold."  And  she  shivered  as  she  n>oke. 

''You  always  used  to  be — an  icide, 
except  when  you  were  in  a  rage,"  said  her 
graiddmother.  "It  was  a  bad  business 
going  out  to  that  murderous  dimate— 
about  the  worst  piece  of  mischief  I  ever 
did  in  my  life.    I>on't  you  think  so  9 " 

"  No ;  I  don't  know " 

"  You  and  Gerald  are  two  of  the  silliest 
fools  I  ever  met,"  said  Ladv  Bedcliff. 
"  You  know  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  yet 
you  are  as  friendly  to  me  as  if  I  was  the 
dearest  and  kindest  relation  in  the  world." 

" So  you  are,"  said  Theo  quietly.  "Who 
else  would  have  thought  of  sendmg  for  us 
home  9  Grandmamma,"  she  said,  and  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  a  strange,  beautiful 
l^ht  seemed  to  shine  in  her  face,  "you 


love  me  better  than  anybody  in  the  wwld, 
and  I  love  you." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk  1 "  said  Lady 
Bedcliff,  giving  her  a  quick  glance,  and 
looking  down.  "  Why,  Theo— after  all  you 
have  suffered — and  you  can't  imagine  tibat 
I  cared  about  it  alL" 

"  I  don't  imagine— I  know,"  said  Thea 
"And  I  am  very  glad  that  he  and  I  were 
out  there  together*.  We  belong  to  each 
other — more  than  anyone  here  can  under- 
stand. If  there  are  depths  out  there, 
the  heights  are  just  as  wonderful  There 
is  only  one  thing-^if  I  could  have  shown 
you  my  baby " 

Lady  Bedcliff  looked  at  her  sharplv; 
she  suspected  rightly  that  this  was  the 
first  time  Theo  had  mentioned  her  baby. 

'^  Ah,  poor  little,  fellow  1 "  she  said)  in  a 
strange,  soft  voice.  ''And  yet^  do  you 
know,  my  dear,  I  have  been  capable  of 
wishing  that  at  least  one  or  two  of 
my  children  had  died  when  they  were 
babies.  I  don't  enter  into  any  doctrines 
or  imaginations  about  them — that  you 
understand ;  but  your  boy,  every  day 
he  lives,  he  belongs  to  you  lesa  xf 
you  lose  him  very  soon,  you  lose  him  at 
any  rate  before  he  has  loved  any  one  but 
you." 

It  was  an  odd  sort  of  consolation ;  and, 
perhaps,  Theo  did  not  quite  hear  it  or 
take  it  in ;  but  she  began  to  tell  her  grand- 
mother all  about  the  baby,  crying  softly 
now  and  thea 

Lady  Bedcliff  listened  with  wonderful 
patience  and  kindness,  presently  moving 
to  a  chair  by  Theo's  side,  and  laying  her 
cold  little  wnnkled  hand  on  her  forehead. 

"  Now  look  here,  child,"  she  said  pre- 
sently, when  Theo  was  calmer,  "  you  have 
had  enough  trial  and  trouble  for  the  years 
you  have  lived,  it  seems  to  me.  When  I 
told  you  just  now  that  I  was  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  had  you  the  iUntest  idea 
what  I  meant  9 " 

'<  You  had  been  talking  to  Gerald,  and 
I  tiiouffht  you  might  mean  that  you  were 
obliged  to  me  for  him,"  said  Theo  with  a 
happy  smile,  looking  up  into  the  old  face 
beside  her. 

"ITiat  is  exactly  what  I  did  mean,"  said 
Lady  Bedcliff,  nodding.  "And  now  I  want 
to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
that  poor  young  man  in  future  9  Not  set 
him  to  some  stupefying  work  again,  I 
hope  9" 

"He  must  find  something  to  do;  we 
have  spent  all  our  money." 

"  Yes ;  you  seem  to  have  behaved  Kke  a 
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wonderful  pair  of  idiots.  But  I  warned 
you  long  ago  that  he  couldn't  work.  He 
was  not  bom  to  make  money,  but  to  spend 
it  I  told  you  80  before,  and  you  knew 
quite  well  I  was  right  Now,  do  you  see 
what  I  am  driving  at  1 " 

"Not  quite,"  said  Theo. 

"  Then  you  are  blind.  You  and  he  are 
my  children.  He  must  do  nothing,  and 
you  must  have  this  house  for  your  home, 
Ah  yes,  I  know  you  used  to  be  frightfully 
bored  here,  but  it  won't  be  so  bad,  perhaps, 
now  that  you  have  him.  You  needn't  look 
disgusted.  TU  make  him  a  good  allowance," 

'.*  But,  grandmamma — thank  you  so  much 
— ^but  be  could  not  1 "  exclaimed  Theo, 
quite  roused  by  this  startling;  proposal 

"  YHiy  not  I  I  havQ  nothme  to  do  with 
the  Norths,"  said  Lady  Seddiff  rather 
angrily,  bringing  a  sudden  flush  of  colour 
into  Theo's  foce. 

"  He  could  not,"  she  repeated. 

"He  can,  Mid  he  shall,"  said  Lady 
Bedcli£ 

"  He  won't,  grandmamma." 

"  He  will.  I  know  him  better  than  you 
do.  You  were  idways  the  blindest  person 
in  the  world ;  you  always  thought,  if  you 
liked  people,  that  they  must  want  to  do 
what  they  ought  I  know  better,  my  dear. 
I  wonder  by  this  time  you  have  not  picked^ 
up  more  knowledge  of  men.  Mr.  Gerald 
will  be  very  glad  to  be  lazy,  and  to  live 
on  somebody  else  for  the  rest  of  his  Ufa" 

Theo  coloured  almost  angrily ;  but  then 
she  could  not  help  smiUng. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  she  said,  "  Gerald 
likes  work,  and  if  you  ask  him  he  will  tell 
you  so." 

"  I  dare  say  he  will ;  but  I  sha'n't  believe 
him.  You  will  see;  I  shall  settle  it  all 
He  is  not  so  downright  ungracious  and 
ungrateful  as  you." 

"I'm  sorry " 

"  Don't  be  a  humbug."      . 

"  But  he  is  quite  as  independent  as  I  am." 

There  is  no  knowing  how  long  this  dis- 
pute might  have  gone  on,  or  how  angry 
Lady  BedcUff  would  have  become  with 
Theo's  obstinacy.  Probably  they  would 
have  argued  till'  Gerald  came  in  to  answer 
for  hin^lf.  But  in  the  midst  the  butler 
came  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Goodall  could  see  Mrs. 
Fane. 

"Mr&  Goodall  1  What  a  bore  1  Do 
you  want  to  see  that  fat  creature?"  said 
Lady  Beddiff. 

"  Yes,  please,"  said  Theo  meekly. 

"  I  hope  she  has  not  brought  a  dozen 
babies.    Are  there  any  babies,  Finn  ] " 


Finn  gravely  answered  that  he  thought 
there  was  one  in  the  carria|;e. 

"Let  it  9tay  there.  What  a  fool  the 
woman  is  1 "  said  Lady  Bedcli£^  half  aside. 

Helen  came  in,  fair,  and  placid,  and 
peaceful  She  was  dreadfully  afraid  of 
Lady  Bedcliff,  but  she  did  not  show  it  in 
the  least,  except  by  watching  her  a  little 
anxiously  after  her  first  greeting  with 
Theo.  She  sat  and  asked  Uttle  ques- 
tions, and  answered  Theo's  questions,  and 
looked  at  her  with  soft^  sympathising  eyes. 
Even  in  this  dark  room  it  was  easy  to  see 
what  a  change  there  was  in  Theo.  H^len 
was  very  sorry,  but  she  could  say  nothbg 
now — certainly  not  while  this  old  dragon, 
as  she  mentally  called  Lady  Bedcliff,  was 
in  the  room. 

"Well,  Theo,"  she  said  presently,  "has 
Gerald  made  any  plans  yet  % " 

"For  the  future?  No,"  said  Theo, 
^ncing  across  at  her  grandmother,  who 
was  amusing  herself  by  staring  at  Helen. 

The  rich  potter's  wife  was  a  soft,  pretty 
sight  in  her  furs  and  velvets;  her  fair, 
bright  hair,  her  delicate  skin,  her  sleepy 
eyes,  with  their  long  lashes,  were  un- 
changed from  the  girlish  days  when  Lady 
Bedcliff  had  seen  her  before.  It  was  a 
sort  of  beauty  that  Lady  Bedcliff  despised ; 
all  milk  and  sugar,  as  she  described  it 
She  looked  from  one  young  woman  to  the 
other,  and  wondered  if  any  one  on  earth 
could  admire  Mrs.  G^xxlall  more  than  Mrs. 
Fana  Theo  looked  years  older  than  Helen 
now ;  hardship,  and  illness,  and  grief  had 
left  a  mark  never  to  be  effsced — no,  not  by 
a  whole  lifetime  of  idleness  and  easa  No 
one  could  ever  look  into  Theo's  face  now 
without  seeing  that  she  had  suffered.  Her 
girl-beauty  was  gone ;  but  there  were  two  or 
three  people  who  thought  that  she  was 
more  beautiful  than  ever. 

"  You  are  a  contrast,  you  two,"  said  Lady 
Bedcliff  suddenly. 

"  Poor  Theo  1  no  wonder,^  said  Mrs. 
Goodall  softly  and  pityingly ;  there  was  at 
least  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that  the 
advantage  was  on  her  sida 

She  took  Theo's  hand  and  held  it 
caressingly,  while  Theo  lay  and  smiled  at 
her. 

"  When  people  are  weak,  they  don't  like 
to  be  pulled  about,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff 
impatiently ;  but  Helen  did  not  take  this 
remark  to  herself  at  all 

"  I  hear  you  have  brought  a  child  with 
yon,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff;  "he  will  catch 
.cold,  or  measles,  or  something,  if  you  keep 
him  waiting  long  in  a  cab." 
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"  Oh;  thank  you  very  much ;  be  is  well 
wrapped  up,  and  nurse  will  take  good  care 
of  him/'  said  Helen  innocently;  she  thought 
Lady  Bedcliff  was  going  to  aak  the  l)aby  in. 
"  You  wouldn't  like  to  see  him,  Theo  I " 
she  suggested,  turning  to  her  cousia 

''I  think,  perhaps ''  Theo  begaa 

"  I  won't  have  it,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff; 
**  quite  enough  excitement  for  her  to  see 
you,  without  being  introduced  to  a  strange 
child ;  though  no  doubt  he  is  immensely 
worth  seeing." 

''As  to  t£at,"  said  Helen,  smiling  good- 
huijLouredly,  "I  dare  say  he  would  seem 
to  you  much  the  same  as  other  babies." 
«  "  No ;  I'm  quite  aware  that  there  never 
was  such  a  child  before.  He  is  the  image 
of  his  father,  isn't  hel  How  is  his 
fatherl" 

"  Very  well,  thank  you ;  he  is  in  London, 
but  I  thought  he  had  better  not  come  with 
me  to-day. 

''  What  a  horrid  disappomtment  I "  said 
Lady  Bedcliff;  "I  should  have  been 
charmed  to  see  him.  I  respect  Mr. 
Ooodall;  he  is  something  unique  in  my 
experience." 

Here  even  Helen's  placid  mind  began  to 
suspect  impertinence,  and  she  turned  away 
to  Theo  with  a  faint  extra  shade  of  colour 
in  hei^  cheeks.  But  a  little  feeling  of 
defiance  made 
John.    She 

liked  John  much  bettor  now  than  when 
she  married  him,  and  though  she  was  not 
quito  blind  to  his  defects,  she  thought  him 
in  most  things  very  superior  to  other  men. 

"  Do  you  know,  Theo,"  she  said,  "  John 
has  been  wondering  very  inueh  what  Gerald 
means  to  da  Eie  has  made  no  plans, 
thenT' 

'<  Other  people  may  have  made  plans  for 
him,  perhaps,"  remarked  Lady  Bedcliff 
"Tell  Mr.'  Goodall  so,  with  my  compli- 
ments, if  he  thinks  of  teaching  him  to 
make  pots." 

Helen  gave  Lady  Bedcliff  a  rather  bored 
little  smile ;  she  thought  this  was  only  a 
rude  joke,  not  worth  noticing,  and  she 
went  on  talking  to  Theo,  who  lay  looking 
with  grave,  tired  eyes ;  it  did  not  seem 
necessary,  tiien,  to  explain  what  her  grand- 
mother meant 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  say  any- 
thing about  it,"  said  Helen;  "perhaps  I 
ought  to  leave  it  to  John ;  but  I  should  so 
much  like  to  know  what  you  think,  Theo. 
Of  course  to  me  it  seems  a  most  delight- 
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fnl  idea,  but  you  may  think  it  very  unin- 
toresting." 

''Don't  mystify  the  poor  thing;  her 
brain  won't  stand  much  exhausting,"  said 
Lady  Biddoliff.  "  I'm  curious,  too,  to  know 
what  Mr.  Ooodall  has  imagined,  but  I  must 
warn  you  it  is  all  of  no  use." 

"Don't  say  that,  grandmamma,"  sidd 
Theo,  lifting  up  her  head.  "Tell  me, 
Ndl;  John  is  very  kind;  what  is  itl" 

"  WeU,  dear,"  said  Helen  with  a  little 
hesitation,  "you  know  the  old  house  at 
Deerhurst,  where  Gerald  used  to  live.  I 
think  I  told  you  in  a  letter  that  John  liad 
bought  it  and  the  colliery.  And  it  struck 
him  the  other  day  that  if  Gerald  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  you  miffht  like  to  come 
and  live  there,  and  he  could  have  his  old 
post  of  manager,  if  he  wouldn't  despise  it 
— ^till  he  gets  something  bettor.  Of  course 
it  is  a  bad  neighbourhood,  but  you  know 
it  already,  and  you  and  I  would  have  eateh 
other,  dt  course  I  see  lots  of  advantages, 
but  then  it  is^  quito  impossible  for  me  not 
to  look  at  it  selfishly,  don't  you  s^, 
TheoT' 

She  stopped,  lookin|^  at  her  cousin  with 
real  eagerness  and  anxiety,  but  Thao's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Lady  Bedcliff^  who  had  flung 
herself  badk  in  her  chair  and  snatohed  up 
H  newspaper. 

"John  is  very  kind,"  Theo  repeated 
absently ;  then,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
she  looked  at  Helen  and  smiled.  "  Thank 
you  so  much,"  she  said;  "Gbrald  must 
decide.  Everybody  is  very  land  to  us. 
I  must  toll  you,  Nell,  how  good  grand- 
niamma  has  been." 

"Dbn't  be  a  fool  or  a  hypocrite,"  said 
Lady  Bedcliff  behind  her  newspaper.  - 

At  that  moment,  before  Theo  had  time 
to  say  anything  more,  the  door  opened  and 
Gerald  came  in.  He  looked  bright  and 
well,  and  he  and  Helen  met  as  cordially 
as  if  they  had  been  old  friends. 

"  I'  have  just '  seen  Mr.  Goodall,"  he 
said  to  her.  "  He  has  done  me  an  immense 
kindness;  he  has  given  me  work  to  do, 
and  a  house  to  live  in.  He  is  the  best 
fellow  I  ever  met" 

Helen  flushed  with  pleasure,  and  Theo 
could  not  help  smiling  as  she  looked  at 
him;  but  for  a  moment  neither  of  them 
spoke.  The  first  voice  heard  was  Lady 
BedcUff's,  she  herself  being  still  hidden 
from  sight  by  the  Times.     - 

"  What  a  happy  release  fnr  me  1 "  said 
this  old  philosopher. 
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CTlArTER   IL 

Mr,  Fairfax — or,  as  he  was  generalljr 
^  called  by  hia  neighbours  and  friaiida  in  the 
little  village  of  Statiliam,  **  tlie  Squire  " — 
sat  comfortably  rubbing  his  knees  over  hia 
library  fixa  Although  the  days  wore  bright 
and  almost  summer-like,  the  evenings  were 
chill  and  damp,  and  he  liked  to  hear  the 
crackle  and  splutter  of  the  logs  up  his  wide 
chiroTiey, 

**  And  do  yoa  mean  to  tell  me,  Thil,  you 
have  known  Edie  all  these  year?^  and  not 
foniid  out  she  has  a  will  of  her  own,  and  a 
good  stout  one,  too,  at  times?"  ho  was 
faying  to  Phil,  who  was  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece,  looking  down  on  him  some- 
what moodily.  Tliis  was  the  first  oppor- 
tunity Phil  bad  had  of  informing  the 
Hquiie  of  Edie'^  resolution  to  suf^pend  her 
engagement.  All  that  afternoon  Kdie  liad 
had  callers,  and  Mr.  Fiiirfax  had  been 
obliged  to  put  in  an  LJppearance  in  the 
drawing  room;  then  dinner  had  intervened, 
and  Phil  was  compelled  to  ask  for  five 
minutes  in  the  library  before  he  could  get 
the  squire  all  to  himself, 

Anthony  Fairfax  was  a  fine,  well-pre- 
served, old  country  gentleman,  tall^  ^^traight, 
massive  in  feature  and  limb.  At  first 
aight  one  would  be  disposed  to  credit  him 
with  a  vast  amount  of  dignity ;  a  tendency 
to  put  stringent  ineasurcs  into  force  on  a 
very  slight  provocation ;  a  huge  sense  of 
aelf'importMica  A  second  or  third  glance, 
however,  would  disaipate  the  idea  entirely. 
One  would  find  out  that  his  appearance 
of  self-conscious  dignity  and  importance 
I  aroso  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  hia  posBess- 
lEg  a  loud  and  somewhat  magii^tcrial 
voice,    a    good    carriage    of    hia     head 


and  shoulders,  a  slow  and  stately  walk. 
See  a  friend  touch  his  hand,  watch  him 
Usitenmg  to  some  woman*s  tale  of  sorrow, 
and  aU  idea  of  a  pompous,  crusty  old 
gentleman  ^rould  vanish, 

Edie  knew  her  father's  temperament,  his 
'*  points  "  good  and  bad,  just  as  she  knew 
those  of  her  favourite  mare,  who,  as  she 
used  to  say,  "  needed  a  light  but  firm 
hand,"  On  this  principle,  to  all  appearance, 
she  managed  botii  father  and  mare. 

Possibly  the  father  knew  the  daughter 
as  well  as  the  daughter  kne^^^  him,  for  he 
took  Phil's  confidences  %^ory  easily,  in  spite 
of  the  disconsolate  manner  in  which  tJiey 
wore  communicated, 

"  Gxis  e  her  her  head,  my  boy,  for  a  time 
— don't  thwart  her,"  he  said,  rubbing  his 
knees  once  more,  *'  If  she  has  made  up 
her  mind  to  carry  out  this  little  whim, 
depend  upon  it  shell  do  it.  You  ought  to 
have  known  her  well  enough  by  this  time 
to  know  that,  I  am  only  surprised  at  your 
exjiecting  me  to  '  get  her  to  do '  tint,  that, 
or  the  01  her— that's  all" 

Phil  sighed. 

*'  There's  one  thing  I  do  think  you 
might  have  done  for  me,  Mr.  Fairfax," 
he  said,  with  something  of  reproach  in  his 
tone,  "and  tJiat  is,  have  let  me  hasten  on 
our  marriage;  you  know  how  bard  I  begged 
for  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year." 

The  squire  laughed. 

"A  most  unreasonable    thing   on  your' 
pan    to    expect     Ves,  yes,  I  remember , 
perfectly ;  I  told  you  then  what  I  tell  you  | 
now :  that  she  is  a  great  deal  too  much  ' 
of  a  child  for  me  to  think  of  marrying  her 
otr  for  another  three  or  four  years  to  come. 
Why,  she's  scarcely  out  of  short  frocks  and 
pinafores  at  the  present  moment  1 " 

"She's  turned  eighteen,  sir;  you'll  find 
lots  of  fellows  tlgjn^^j  girl  out  of  short 
frocks  and  pinafores  at  that  age/' 
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"  Aye,  but  not  the  fellows'  fathers  and 
mothers,  Phil,  who  hare  lived  a  little 
longer,  and  ktu>w  a  little  more,  possibly. 
No,  no ;  take  my  advice,  let  her  have  her 
own  way  in  this  little  freak  of  hers  ;  you'll 
come  together  all  right  again  at  the  end 
of  the  year — take  my  word  for  it.  And 
don't  be  in  such  a  confounded  hurry  over 
the  marrying  part  of  the  business.  You 
young  fellows  like  everything  done  at 
express  speed  —  engaged  to^ay,  married 
to-morrow  I  The  world  wasn't  made  in  a 
day " 

"  No ;  but  I  think  it  might  very  well 
have  been  made  in  three  at  the  &rttiefft;^" 
said  Edie,  opening  the  door  at  that  moment 
'*0h,  papa,  what  can  you  two  people  have 
found  to  talk  about  all  this  long  time )  I 
am  so  sleepy,  I  have  come  in  to  say  good- 
night You  can't  possibly  have  anything 
elM  to  say  to  each  other." 

''  No ;  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said,"  said  the  squire,  looking  at 
Phil  with  a  vague  feeling  that  he  himself 
had  said  a  great  deal 

"  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said,'*  echoed  Phil,  with  a  sigh  and  a  vague 
feelmg  that  he  himself  had  said  nothing 
at  alL 

'<  Then  I'll  say  good-night  and  go,"  said 
Edie ; "  you  know  I  must  get  all  the  beauty- 
sleep  I  can  the  next  few  days,  if  I  don't 
want  to  look  quite  washed  out  beside  my 
cousin  EUinor."  She  went  up  to  her  father, 
and  gave  him  one,  two,  three  good  earnest 
kisses.  '<  Now,  papa,"  she  said,  as  she  gave 
him  the  last^  "you  are  a  sensible,  middle- 
aged  man,  and  are  supposed  to  know 
everything.  I  do  so  wish  you  could  give 
me  an  idea — the  glinmiering  of  an  idea — 
why  Ellinor  has  taken  it  into  her  head  all 
of  a  sudden  to  come  and  take  up  her  abode 
with  us  1 " 

"  My  dear,  her  mother  gave  a  sufficiency 
of  reason  when  Bhe  wrota  She  is  obliged 
to  take  Juliet — that's  her  other  daughter," 
he  explained,  turning  to  Phil — "to  tiie 
Biviera  to  pass  the  winter,  on  account  of 
her  lungs,  so  she  naturally  wishes  to  leave 
Ellinor  in  comfortable  quarters  till  her 
retnra" 

"  But  why  couldn't  Ellinor  go  with  her, 
or  why  couldn't  she  stay  with  some  of  her 
intimate  friends  in  London  1 " 

"  Her  mother  naturally  prefers  leaving 
her  with  relatives." 

"  But  we  are  such  distant  relatives.  You 
are  her  twentieth  or  thirtieth  cousin,  and 
I  am  fortieth  or  fiftieth,  I  suppose,"  said 
Edie,  following  a  method  of  reckoning  all 


her  own.  "And  to  take  so  much  trouble 
to  hunt  us  up,"  she  added;  *4t  -is  in- 
comprehensible." 

"  If,"  said  Phil,  ^'the  Winterdownes  were 
at  the  Castle,  it  could  easily  be  under- 
stood." 

Lord  Winterdowne  was  the  largest 
landed  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  had  not  been  in  residence  at  the 
Castle  for  more  than  a  dozen  years. 

< '  How  spiteful ! "  exclaimed  Edie,  turning 
sharply  uponhim. "  Idid  not  think  men  ever 
said  disagreeable  things  about  beautiful 
young  women." 

"  There  are  some  beautiful  young  women 
who  never  have  anything  but  disagreeable 
things  said  about  them  by  men,"  answered 
Phil ;  "  the  heartless-flirt  tribe,  I  mean." 

"  Heartless  flirts  are  specially  sent  into 
the  world  by  Providence  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  their  sisters  who  have  hearts  and 
get  them  broken — by  the  men,"  retorted 
Edie. 

"  Now,  Edie — ^now,  Edie,"  interposed  the 
squire,  who  had  a  rooted  dread  of  sparring, 
^Ven  in  its  mildest  form ;  ''  what  can  you, 
6t  all  people  in  the  world,  know  about 
broken  hearts,  and  what  can  heartless 
flirts,  male  or  female,  have  to  do  with  the 
reason  why  Ellinor  Yorke  prefers  spending 
a  winter  with  us  instead  of  with  her  friends 
in  London  1 " 

"  I  should  say  she  wanted  to  shuffle  her 
cards  and  begin  all  over  again,"  muttered 
Phil,  a  little  savagely  perhaps — but  then  he 
had  met  Ellinor  Yorke  in  London,  and  had 
been  thrown  occasionally  into  her  society. 

Edie  turned  upon  him  quickly. 

"  If  that's  your  opinion  of  my  cousin," 
she  began,  "  I  should  advise  you  not  to—" 
She  broke  off  a  little  suddenly,  adding :  *'  I 
diink  I'll  say  good-night,  and  go  now. 

Then,  with  a  little  bow  to  the  gentle- 
men, she  left  the  roont 

"I  think  I'll  go  too,"  saidPhU;  "it's 
getting  late." 

The  squire  rose  and  went  with  the 
young  man  to  the  hall-door.  It  seemed 
odd  to  Phil  not  to  see  Edie's  bright  little 
face  peeping  behind  her  father's  shoulder. 
She  had  st<^  on  the  doorstep  and  watched 
him  away  down  the  avenue — ah!  he 
couldn't  say  for  how  many  years.  Well, 
he  must  get  used  to  doing  without  her  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  now,  he  said  to  himself 
with  another  sigh. 

"Pitch-dark,  is  it)"  said  the  squire, 
throwing  back  the  door.  "Have  a  man 
with  a  lantern  to  see  you  through  the 
shrubbery)     No!    WeU,  I  suppose   you 
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oa^ht  to  know  your  waj  about  here  bj 
tbiB  time.    Good-night." 

Phil  went  on  his  waj.  The  squire  stood 
a  moment  on  the  doorstep. 

"Phil— Phil,  mj  boy!"  he  cried  after 
him  lustily. 

Phil  was  back  in  a  moment.  Perhaps 
the  squire  had  some  good  news,  some  little 
gleam  of  hope  for  him,  af tear  all ! 

"  I  say,  Phil,"  the  old  gentleman  went 
on  in  a  somewhat  dubious  tone,  "  you  won't 
let  this— what  shall  I  call  it )— little  ar- 
rangement between  you  and  Edie  stop 
your  coming  to  the  house,  will  you  now  1 " 

'^  After  all  these  years !  Oh  no,  sir. 
Trust  me,  111  be  here  morning,  noon,  and 
night  as  usual,"  answered  Phil  a  little 
desperately,  a  little  carelessly. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  night  too  !  You  won't  let 
it  interfere  with  our  twice-a-week  whist- 
parties,  will  you  ?  You  know  if  you  and 
your  uncle  fall  us,  we  come  to  a  dead-lock 
at  once.  We  shi^  have  the  parson  want- 
ing to  bring  his  wife  in  again,  as  he  did 
when  you  were  away  in  London.  Now, 
don't  mistake  me.  Mrs.  Eumsey  is  an  ex- 
cellent woman,  estimable  everywhere  and 
in  every  way  except  at  a  whist-table,  with 
thirteen  cards  in  her  hand  1  Why,  she  ab- 
solutely leads  through  her  partner's  queen, 
and  up  to  her  adversary's  ace,  and  lost  me 
the  rub  the  other  day  with  six  trumps  in 
her  hand ! " 

Phil  smiled  a  melancholy  smile  in  the 
darkness. 

'<  I  won't  faO  yon  at  whist,  sir,"  he  said, 
and  then  he  went  on  his  way  once  more. 

The  squire  watched  his  lonely  figure  dis- 
appear in  the  ^loom  of  the  avenue. 

^'  I  almost  wish,"  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  went  back  into  the  house,  "that  EUinor 
Yorke  were  not  coming  just  yet" 

He,  too,  had  met  JBllinor  Yorke  in 
London,  but  she  had  evidently  left  on  his 
mind  a  different  impression  to  that  pro- 
duced on  Phil  Wickham's. 

CHAPTiJt  III. 

Edie  had  not  left  off  saying  **  Why  of 
all  places  in  the  world  EUinor  Yorke  should 
choose  to  come  here  for  the  winter  1"  when 
EUinor  Yorke  herself,  in  fur  traveUing- 
dress,  foUowed  by  a  stack  of  luggage,  drove 
up  to  the  door. 

The  squire  himself  drove  her  from  the 
station.  Edie.  took  her  up  to  her  room,  and 
sent  for  some  hot  tea  for  her.  Then,  about 
five  or  ten  minutes  after,  the  Uttle  maiden 
confronted  her  father  in  the  Ubrary,  and 
apostrophised  him  vehemently: 


"  Papa,  if  you  had  only  told  me  what 
she  was  like!  How — ^how — ^beautiful — 
and — ^and  impertinent,  and — and — ^alto- 
gether horrible  and  intolerable,  and — 
and ^"  she  began. 

"My  dear!"  interrupted  the  squire 
nuldly. 

''WeU,  she  is  that— aU  that— and  a 
great  deal  mora  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  what  she  was  Ukef  She  shoidd 
never,  never,  never  have  come  into  the 
house ! " 

"My  dear!" 

"  Papa,  I  mean  it  Ladies  always  have 
to  invite  ladies,  and  I  would  never  have 
invited  her.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
what  she  was  like !  is  what  I  am  asking 
you." 

The  squire's  eyes  began  to  twinkle. 

"Edie  is  afraid  of  her  PhU  faUing 
captiva  Perhaps  Ellinor's  coming  may  do 
^od,  after  aU,  and  throw  the  young  people 
mto  each  other's  arms  again,"  he  thought 
to  himself.     What  he  said  was : 

"  My  dear  Edie,  I  told  you  she  was  a 
very  beautiful  young  woman.  She  promised 
to  be  so  ten  years  ago.  Don't  you 
remember — ^when  I  took  you  up  to  London 
to  sed  her  mother." 

"  Ten  years  ago  1  What  could  I  know 
of  beauty,  or  anything  else,  ten  years  ago ! 
But  it  isn't  her  beauty  Pm  finding  favdt 
with  —  I  could  put  up  with  that  —  it's 
herself :  her  voice,  her  manner,  her  snule, 
her — her  everything  1" 

"  I  found  her  very  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining as  we  drove  along  from  the 
station  1 " 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  She  is  one  of  those 
who  must  be  agreeable  and  entertaining 
to  men.  With  women  she  is  odious! 
odious  1  odious!" 

"Why,  chQd,  you  are  boiling  over! 
You  can't  have  been  more  than  five 
minutes  with  her  at  tiie  outside.  Now, 
Edie,  let  me  dve  you  a  word  of  advice." 

But  Edie  did  not  wait  ior  the  word  of 
advice ;  she  went  on,  speaking  more  aijid 
more  rapidly. 

"  Five  minutes,  papa,  is  ample  time  to 
form  an  opinion  of  anybody  or  anything 
under  the  sun.  In  five  minutes  a  person 
can  say,  'Yes,'  'No,'  'Indeed,'  and  can 
look — oh,  aU  sorts  of  things^  In  five 
minutes  I  can  always  find  out  exactly 
what  everybody  is  like.  Now  III  tell 
you  precisely  what  happened  in  EUinor's 
room  from  beginning  to  end.  You  know 
I  went  upeta&s  with  her  to  show  her 
her  bedroom  and  dressing-room.     Well, 
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I  naturallj  offered  to  help  her  off  with  her 
heavy  seal  cloak.  '  Thanks  no,  little 
Edie/  she  said  with  an  impertinent,  super- 
cilions  smile.  'Will  you  ring  for  my 
maids ) '  Maids,  papa  1  Of  coarse  I  rang 
the  beU,  and  in  there  walked  two — two 
creatures  in  bibs  and  frills.  She  did  not 
even  ask  permission  to  bring  one ;  but  let 
that  pass.  One  of  them  was  French,  one 
Oerman.  She  speaks  first  to  one,  then  to 
the  other,  in  her  own  language;  ignores 
me  entirely.  I  remind  her  of  my  presence 
by  saying,  now  that  she  has  all  she  wants, 
I'll  leave  her.  She  gives  the  same  sweety 
intolerable  smile  again,  tarns  to  her  maids, 
and  begins  once  more  in  French  and 
German  to  tell  them- about  unpacking  her 
trunks  and  what  dress  she  will  wear 
tonight.  Of  course  I  leave  the  room. 
There,  papa,  that's  exactly  what  happened 
from  begmning  to  end.  What  do  you 
think  of  such  treatment ) " 

'*My  dear  Edie,  as  IVe  often  told  you, 
you  are  much  too  hasty  in  your  judgments. 
I  have  listened  to  you  patiently ;  now  you 
must  listen  to  me.  Try  and  see  the  whole 
matter  in  another  light,  with  another  pair 
of  eyes  —  that  is,  with  mine.  To  begin 
with,  the  first  offence  for  which  you  in<uct 
your  cousin,  seemingly,  is  her  smilei  Seen 
with  your  eyes,  it  is  supercilious,  it  is 

impertinent,  it  is — ^it  is Ah,  pardon 

me,  Edie;  I  have  forgotten  the  other 
adjective  you  made  use  of." 

"  Oh,  it  was  hateful,  odious,  patronising, 
irritating,  intolerable !'' 

"  That  will  do,  my  dear,  thank  you.  I 
will  select  from  that  list  Suppose  I  take 
the  last  adjective  you  mentioned — '  intole- 
rable.'^ Well,  you  say  her  smile,  to  your 
eyes,  is  supercilious,  impertinent,  intole- 
rable. Now,  Edie,  to  my  old  eyes,  perhaps 
every  whit  as  critical  as  your  young  ones, 
it  seemed  a  winning  smile,  a  beautifiil 
smile  (for  it  parted  a  very  pretty  pair  of 
lips,  and  showed  a  very  pretty  row  of  small 
teeth),  and,  above  all,  a  well-bred  smile,  if 
I  may  use  the  term.  Now,  there  are  smiles 
and  smilesw  EUinor's  smile  is  essentially 
the  smile  of  a  lady." 

'<  Papa,  in  another  minute  I  shall  begin 
to  think  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  her." 

The  squire's  eyes  twinkled  more  and 
mora  Next  to  his  bi-weekly  whist,  he 
enjoyed  teasing  his  quick-tempered  little 
daughter. 

"Now  we'll  take  the  next  indictment  in 
its  order,"  he  went  on,  almost  unconsciously 
falling  into  his  loud,  magisterial  tone.  "  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  Edie,  your  coosi&'s  next 


offence  was  presuming  to  address  yon  as 
<  little.'  <  Little  Edie  ^  were  the  words  she 
used — an  expression  that  is  on  my  own 
lips  at  least  once  in  every  hour  of  the  day; 
yet  it  never  enters  into  your  mind  to  fly 
into  a  passion  over  it,  and  get  red  to  the 
very  roots  of  your  hair." 

"  Now,  papa,  I  can't  stand  this.  You 
are  speaking  in  this  way  on  purpose  to 
aggravate  me.  You  know  I  hate  to  be 
reasoned  with.  I  won't  be  reasoned  with  I " 
And  here  Edie  stamped  her  small  foot  on 
the  ground,  to  show  how  very  much  in 
earnest  she  was. 

''But  you  are  little,  my  dear;  nothing 
will  ever  make  you  anything  else.  The 
process  of  dismantling  a  young  lady  five- 
feet-ten  in  height  would  necessitate  a  great 
effort  on  your  part  I  don't  like  to  say 
you'd  have  to  tiptoe,  Edia  Naturally, 
Ellinor  saw  this,  and,  out  of  pure  kindness 
of  heart " 

"  Now,  papa,  I  won't  hear  another  word 
— no,  not  one  half-syllable.  Nothing  you 
can  say  will  make  Ellinor  Yorke  anything 
but  an  excessively " 

"  Beautiful,"  interposed  the  squire. 

"Disagreeable  young  woman.  And 
more  than  that,  nothing  you  can  say  will 
ever  make  me  like  her  me  least  bit  in  the 
world.  Fancy  going  about  paying  visits 
with  two  maids  I  I  wonder  if  it's  a  family 
allowance,  and  her  mother  and  sister  are 
travelling  about  in  Italy  with  four  in 
attendance )  Why,  if  I  had  two  maids,  I 
shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  them ;  I 
should  set  one  to  wait  upon  the  other  wUle 
I  dressed  myself." 

"  Ah,  but  see  what  scope  they  have  for 
their  ddll  with  Miss  EUinorl  what  a 
glorious  head  of  hair  to  spend  their  genius 
upon  ! "  said  the  squire  slyly. 

"  Now,  papa,  you  did  not  even  see  it," 
answered  Edie  with  decision ;  "it  was  all 
done  up  tightly  under  her  bat,  and  she 
did  not  once  take  that  off.  Perhaps," 
she  added  a  little  maliciously,  "  it  was  all 
in  crimping-pins,  and  she'll  let  it  down  in 
a  shower  to  her  feet  this  evening,  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  first  day  of  arrival 
I  wonder  if  she  will  come  down  in  court 
plumes  and  train  to  dinner )  Those  two 
maids  between  them  ought  to  achieve 
something  altogether  wonderful  and  re- 
markable in  the  way  of  attire." 

And  something  "altogether  wonderful 
and  remarkable  "  those  two  maids  between 
them  did  achieve,  if  to  drape  a  beautiful 
figure  so  as  to  enhance  its  every  charm, 
and  to  arrange  a  mass  of  dull,  deep  auburn 
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hair  in  heavy  coils  round  a  shapelj  head 
without  hiding  its  shapeliness,  be  a  wonder- 
Ail  and  remarkable  achievement  Edie 
herself  was  driven  to  admit  it,  when,  at 
nine  a'clock  precisely,  EUinor  made  her 
entrance  into  the  drawing-room. 

She  did  not  sit  down  to  the  seven  o'clock 
family  dinner.  A  series  of  messages  in- 
formed Edie  of  her  cousin's  movements. 

Gretchen,  the  (German  maid,  who  spoke 
good  English,  came  down  asking  to  know 
the  dinner-hour. 

<'  Seven  o'clock,"  answered  Edie ;  "  half 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual|  because  it  is  a 
whist-night" 

In  ten  minutes  another  message  was 
broi^ht  to  Edie. 

'*  Miss  Yorke  was  tired  from  her  long 
journey,  and  was  lying  down.  Could  she 
have  something  to  eat  in  her  own  room  at 
eight  o'clock  f  She  would  descend  to  the 
drawing-room  at  nine." 

At  nine  o'clock  she  did  descend.  The 
squire  always  ate  his  dinner  in  a  hurry  on 
whist-night4,  and  was  possibly  not  a  little 
relieved  that  the  newly-arrivedguest  did  not 
make  her  appearance  at  the  dinner-table, 
thereby  savmg  him  the  expenditure  of  any 
extra  amount  of  time  and  ceremony.  He 
was  well  into  his  third  game  when  the 
clock  struck  nine,  and  was  so  intent  on 
the  disposal  of  his  trumps,  that  he  did  not 
so  much  as  look  up  when  EUinor  entered 
the  room. 

The  library,  where  whist  was  invari- 
ably placed,  opened  off  the  drawing-room, 
from  wmch  it  was  separated  by  two  pairs 
of  heavy  curtains.      Between  these  two 

Eairs  of  curtains  was  a  recess  capable  of 
oldin^  a  sofa,  a  small  chair,  and  tabla 
Here  in  this  little  nook,  commanding  a 
view  of  both  rooms,  Edie  and  Mra 
Rumsej — the  vicar's  wife — ^invariably  sat 
on  whist-nights,  each  with  some  mimicry 
of  work  in  her  hand — one,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  two,  intent  on  watching  the  faces  of 
the  card-players,  and  garnering  a  whole 
harvest  of  fun  from  their  chance  words 
and  changes  of  features. 

To  the  right  of  the  squire,  and  his  most 
dangerous  adversary,  sat  Phil  Wickham, 
loolong  occasionally  a  little  bored,  but  his 
frank,  handsome  face  never  so  muck  as 
clouded  by  frown  or  ill'temper,  let  the 
cards  go  against  him  as  they  might 

Opposite  Phil  sat  the  parson,  the  Bev. 
Charles  Eumsey,  who  had  been  now  close 
upon  twenty  years  vicar  of  the  church  of 
St  Dunstan's-under-the-Hill.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  the  county 


of  Berkshire,  and,  as  he  delighted  to  tell 
every  new  comer  he  could  get  to  listen  to 
him,  had  stood  there  ages  before  the  present 
village  had  been  owed  into  existence. 
''For  you  must  know,"  he  would  say, 
'<  that  Stan  Ham  is  literally  a  corruption, 
or  rather  contraction,  of  St  Dunstan's 
hamlet,  which,  little  by  little,  crept  up 
around  the  old  churcL" 

A  cheery  old  man  was  this  vicar,  with  a 
kindly  word  ready  for  every  person,  great 
or  small,  in  the  parish,  and  a  hand  ever 
ready  to  fimd  its  way  to  his  pocket,  should 
help  of  a  more  substantial  kind  seem 
needed.  He  had  a  somewhat  portlv  person, 
with  a  ruddy  face,  a  keen  eye,  and  a  broad 
fordiead,  from  which  the  white  hair  was 
brushed  back  but  sparsely.  His  one  weak 
point  was  the  love  of  a  joke.  Joke  he  must, 
even  should  the  laugh  go  against  himself, 
or  only  a  serious  moment  offer  occasion 
for  it 

Opposite  to  the  squire,  and  his  invariable 
partner,  sat  Colonel  Wickham,  Phil's  uncle, 
tall,  thin,  erect,  every  inch  a  soldier,  every 
inch  a  gentleman.  Not  a  vestige  of  a 
likeness  existed  between  him  and  the  £Edr, 
frank,  blue-eyed  Phil.  His  hair  must  have 
been  black  as  night  in  his  youth,  for  a  raven- 
touch  showed  even  now  here  and  there  amid 
the  grey,  and  his  eyebrows  were  jet-black. 
His  features  were  of  a  distinctly  nigh-bred 
^pe,  his  hands  long,  white,  and  shapely. 
His  eyes  were  remarkable ;  dark,  full,  ex- 
pressive, questioning  eyes,  of  the  sort  one 
might  expect  to  find  set  in  the  head  of  a 
poet,  an  artist,  a  dreamer;  and  lo !  Colonel 
Wickham  was  as  far  removed  from  any 
of  these  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  hk 
Colonel  Wickham's  one  aim,  o^^t,  and 
pursuit  in  life  was — ^figures.  :'He  was  a 
fair  specimen  of  an  English  country- 
gentleman,  an  excellent  rider,  a  first-rate 
whist-player,  but  over  and  above  all  this, 
or  rather  in  front  and  before  all  this,  he 
was  a  statistician;  he  had,  in  truth,  be- 
come fairly  eminent  as  such,  and  profes- 
sional men  even  were  at  times  glad  of  his 
aid  in  checking  and  equalising  sundry 
returns  and  estimates  which  passed  through 
their  hands.  The  Colonel  never  gave  ms 
help  grudgingly.  He  delighted  in  nothing 
more  than  some  puzzle  in  numbers  or 
returns  which  refiised  to  adjust  itself. 

"  If  I  happen  to  die  bdfore  my  undo," 
Phil  had  been  heard  to  say,  "when  he 
comes  to  take  a  last  look  at  me,  instead  of 
8a3ringi  'Poor  Phil,  what  a  handsome 
fellow  he  was!'  or,  ^What  an  untimely 
ending  to  a  promising  young  life  1 '  he'U 
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set  to  work  counting  the  nsib  in  the  cofi&n- 
Ud.  Then  he'll  rnake  a  cttlenlation  out  of 
it :  'If  a  young  man,  five  feet  eleven  and 
three-quarters,  requires  so  many  nails  in  his 
coffin-Hd,  how  many  must  be  required  daily 
throughout  the  country)  N.R — Returns 
must  be  checked  by  averajge  death-rate  in 
each  county.  Also  a  liberal  allowance 
must  be  n^e  for  Chinamen,  who  bring 
their  coffins  over  with  them,  and  die  of 
pleurisy  when  they  arrive.'  Yes^  certainly 
my  death  would  suggest  to  him,  before 
anything  elsoj  coffin-nsols  as  a  grand  item 
at  present  unstatistified." 

Edie  had  scolded  Phil  tremendously  for 
this  little*  speech  of  his.  To  say  truth, 
Colonel  Wickham  had  been  from  her  very 
baby-dajni  a  great  favourite  with  her — 
seemed,  in  fact,  almQst  as  near  and  dear  to 
her  as  her  own  &ther.  To  other  people 
those  large,  expressive  eyes  ot  his  might 
seem  to  be  always  appraising,  cataloguing, 
enumerating ;  to  her  they  seemed  to  tell 
another  tale — ^a  tale  of  weariness,  of  world- 
sickness,  which,  put  into  so  many  words, 
would  have  run  somewhat  as  follows : 

"  I  set  my  brains  to  work  in  order  to 
keep  my  heart  quiet.  I  gamer  dry  sticks 
because  the  grapes  and  wine  of  life  are 
denied  me.'' 

Vnien,  where,  and  how  <2his  notion  crept 
into  her  bead  she  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  say.  It  might  have  been  years 
ago,  when,  as  a  small  child,  having  given 
the  slip  to  nurse  and  governess,  she  had 
contrived  to  find  her  way  to  Wickbam 
Place,  inteadii^  to  make  the  Colonel  play 
at  draughts  with  her — a  game  in  which 
she  speoally  delighted,  and  wUcii  Colonel 
Wickham^  played  upon  a  method-  of  calcu- 
lation entirely  his  own,  8he  had  crept  up 
into  his  study,  expecting  to  find  him 
surrounded,  as  usual,  with  charts,  indices, 
tables,  and,  lo  1  tiiere  was  he,  seated  beside 
his  fire,  staring  into  the  live  coals  with 
folded  hands  and  a  tear  upon  either  cheek. 
Or  it  might  have  been  later  on  in  Itfe, 
when  he  had  been  called  upon  to  give  his 
consent  to  her  engagement  with  Phil,  and 
he  had  taken  h^  in  his  arms,  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  head,  looked  down  into 
her  eyes,  and  Udden  "  Heaven  bless  her  I " 
Anyhow,  the  notion  was  there,  firmly  fixed 
in  her  brain,  and  it  would  have  taken  a 
strong  hand  to  uproot  it 

This  was  the  group  of  four  upon  which 
Ellinor  Yorke's  eyes  rested  as  she  paused 
for  a  moment  at  the  drawing-room  door, 
doubtful  in  which  chair  or  sofa  to  ensconce 
herself. 


£die  advanced  to  meet  her. 

<<Mrs.  Rumsey  and  I  generally  sit 
between  the  curtains  on  whist-nights. 
We  like  to  watch  the  ^ame.  Will  you 
take  this  chair  f  May  I  introduce  you  to 
Ujs.  Rumsey  1 "  she  said,  trying  hard  to 
be  gracious. 

Mm  Rumsey  bowed  a  little  stiffly;  then 
held  out  her  hand. 

Edie's  cousin  1  Yes,  it  must  be  the  right 
thins  to  da 

Edie's  cousin,  however,  took  no  notice 
of  the  outstretched  hand,  bowed  slightly 
(not  stiffly),  smiled  condescendingly,  sank 
gracefully  into  the  low  chair  which  Edie 
had  placed  for  her,  turning  her  head  away 
from  the  ladies  towards  the  card-table. 

Edie,  looking  from  Mrs.  Rumsey  to 
Ellinor,  wondered  at  the  contrast  between 
the  two  women.  Mrs.  Rumsey  was  empha- 
tically a  type  of  the  conventional,  oithodox, 
provincial  clergyman's  wife,  now  so  rapidly 
becoming  a  thmg  of  the  past.  She  had  on 
the  inevitable  black  silk  dress,  plain  linen 
cuffs  and  collar,  neat  cap,  with  a  tight  wisp 
of  hair  shoidng  beneatL  She  had  the 
prosy,  placid,  somewhat  plump  face  one  is 
apt  to  associate  with  the  said  cap  and  cuffs, 
and  she  had  in  her  hand  the  inevitable 
knitting  one  is  apt  to  expect  as  a  corollary 
to  the  other  inevitable  attributes. 

And  opposite  to  her,  scarcely  so  much  as 
conscious  of  her  existence,  sat  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  young  women  that  England, 
in  this  generation,  has  produced. 

"  What  is  it— what  is  it  f "  Edie  asked 
herself,  giving  absent  answers  to  Mrsw 
Rumisey's  platitudes,  and  darting  swiffc^ 
sudden  glances  at  her  cousin,  while  she 
stitched  vigorously  at  her  white  lilies  on 
her  Roman  satin  sheeting.  "What  is  it 
makes  her  look  somethmg  between  an 
empress  and  an  angel,  for  she  is  no  nearer 
ojne  or  the  other  than  I  am)" 

Then  she  began  to  take  stock  of  EUinor's 
hair,  her  features,  her  complexion,  and 
catalogued  them  somewhat  in  this  fashion  : 

"  Hair  just  the  colour  of  autumn  leaves, 
when  they  are  going  from  red  to  brown — 
and  such  a  lot  of  it ! — eyes,  same  colour, 
only  one  shade  darker ;  eyebrows  narrow, 
arched,  jet-black — oh,  she  must  use  a  pencil 
to  them  1 — long,  dark  lashes — I  can't  see 
whether  they  curl  at  the  end&  I  think 
they  do — ^yes,  they  da  Nose  straight^  very, 
very  straight,  a  little^  long,  but  beautiful 
nostrils ;  upper  lip  a  little,  little  too  long  j 
lips  very  red— oh,  she  must  touch  them, 
I  am  sure,  with  cr6me  vehneille— chin  a 
little  prominent ;  beautiful  small  teeth,  and 
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ob,  what  a  tiny,  tiny  ear,  and  how  perfect 
in  its  outline  1  And  her  complexion  is 
perfect,  too;  dead,  creamy  white,  with  a 
delicate  tinge  of  colour,  just  where  it 
ought  to  be — I  don't  think,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  that  is  quite  natural;  her 
maids,  too,  ought  to  have  something  to  do 
to  keep  them  out  of  mischief — a  long, 
slender  pillar  of  a  throat,  falling  shoulders, 
a  not  too  slight  figure,  and — oh,  what  has 
she  on  f  What  can  it  be— silk,  stuff,  cash- 
mere! And  what  colour  can  it  be! 
Nothing,  I  think,  that  I  have  ever  seen 
before. 

It  took  Edie  at  least  fire  minutes,  and 
three  times  as  many  Bwift,  sideway  glances 
to  decide  these  two  last  important  questions . 

**  It's  Bouen-blue,"  she.  said  to  herself  at 
length;  "and  here  it  looks  quite  black, 
and  there  it  shows  a  fleck  or  two  of  pale 
blue.  It's  a  wonderful  colour;  I've  only 
seen  it  once  before  in  my  life,  and  that  was 
on  a  ceiling  in  a  bathedral.  Why,  she 
must  have  had  the  stuff  manufactured  for 
her,  and  it  is  nearly  all  soft  silk,  with  wool 
here  and  there  to  give  depth  to  the  colour. 
And  how  is  the  dress  made  9  How  does 
she  get  that  long  line  of  drapery,  and  yet 
have  a  waist.  What  laoe,  too  !  It  must 
be  worth  as  much  as  all  my  jeweDery  put 
together.    And  a  set  of  black  pearls  1 " 

But  at  this  moment  the  squire  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  his  cousin  had  entered  the 
room,  and  Sat  surveying  the  card-party. 

"  Ah,  Ellinor,  my  dear,  you-  there  ? "  he 
said,  half  turning  his  head ;  '^I  hope  you 
are  feeling  more  rested.  Now  pray  don't 
disturb  yourselves,  gentlemen;  Tir intro- 
duce you  all  when  we've  finished  the  rub. 
Trump  to  your  ace.  Master  Phil.  Another 
time  don't  look  so  cocksure  when  you  are 
playing  your  ace  second  hand." 

Ellinor,  continuing  her  calm  survey  of  the 
four  gentlemen,  said  to  herself  with  an 
easy  smile — a  brain  smile,  if  the  expression 
be  allowed,  for  the  heart  had  nothing  to 
do  with  It: 

«  Four  men  seated  within  half-a-dozen 
yards  of  me  to  ignore  my  presence  for 
possibly  half  an  hour  1    We  shall  see." 


SOME  LONDON  CLEARINGS. 

EASTOHEAP. 

To  take  a  ticket  forEastcheap  by  under- 
ground railwayi  is  just  at  this  moment  a 
new  and  startling. experience.  The  thing 
will  be  common  and  trite  enough  by-and- 
by,  but  in  ihe  first  blush  of  novdty  it 
suggests  an  invasion  of  the  City,  such  as  has 


scarcely  a  parallel  since  Boadicea  came 
down  with  the  Iceni  and  turned  the  place 
inside  out  like  a  glova  And  for  those  of 
us  even  who  know  the  City  prettv  weU, 
experience  has  generally  stopped  short  at 
Eastcheap,  except,  perhaps,  when,  bent  on 
some  seafaring  expedition,  a  venture  haa 
been  made  into  the  labyrinth  of  narrow 
streets  whiohsurrounded  Custom  House  and 
docks,  atfd  cut  them  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  habitable  world.  And  then  Eastcheap 
was  the  neck  of  a  narrow  gorge,  a  con- 
fused scene  of  lorries,  drays,  waegons,  and 
heavy- wheeled  vehicles  generally;  where 
carmen  shouted,  and  heavy  horses  struck 
fire  from  the  granite  pavement.  On  either 
hand  narrow  lanes  shared  in  the  genend 
block,  and  added  their  share  of  traffic  to 
the  confusion;  a  solid,  substantial  confusion, 
altogether  different  from  the  whirl  and 
press  of  the  other  Cheap  to  the  westward. 
And  now  everything  is  changed.  For  if 
you  will  trust  yoursdf  implicitly  to  some 
friendly  guide  without  enquiring  as  to  your 
destination;  blindfolding  is  needless,  for 
you  will  learn  nothing  from  the  newly- 
pointed  tunnels  of  white  briek,  and  the 
great  walls  of  cement ;  but  only  come 
along  without  asking  questions,  foUow  the 
famiUar  procesdon  of  passengers,  give  up 
your  ticket  at  the  fanuliar  barrier  to  the 
collector  in  the  accustomed  uniform  and 
cap ;  and  when  you  come  out  into  the  open 
air,  even  dispensing  with  the  three  twbtln 
round  appropriate  to  the  circumstances; 
even  then,  with  the  traditional  three 
guesses,  it  is  quite  probable  that  you  will 
fail  to  guess  rightly  where  you  are.  For 
apart  from  the  novelty  of  thus  coming  up 
to  daylight  in  the  very  inner  recesses  of 
the  City,  there  is  a  certain  strangenelis 
and  unfamiliarity  about  the  scene.  Here 
is  the  meeting-place  of  great  thoroughftires, 
with  a  whirl  of  traffic  from  the  various 
converging  streams ;  but  there  is  a  feeling 
of  space  and  roominess  which  is  quite  a 
new  sensation  in  this  part  of  the  City. 
Only  the  statue  right  in  front  seems 
perfectly    familiar,    and    the    inscription 

2K)n  the  base  of  the  statue,  "Williun 
e  Fourth,"  at  once  puts  an  end  to 
uncertainty.  Here  we  are  in  the  very 
throat  of  London  Bridge,  Cannon  Street 
opens  out  its  Tista  of  warehouses  and 
offices,  King  William  Street  its  thronging 
omnibuses  and  pedestrians,  while  Orace- 
church  Street  suggests  in  its  more  varied 
outline  the  greater  antiquity  of  its  pre- 
tensions as  a  City  thoroughfare.  But  the 
new  feature   in   the /scene^kithe  great 
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thoroughfare  of  Eastcheap,  which  is  happily 
allowed  to  retain  its  old  historic  name ;  a 
fine,  broad,  open  way  bordered  by  hoardings 
and  demolished  houses,  which  now  leads  as 
a  mnd  central  avenue  to  the  Tower. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  here  is  the 
old  Eastcheap — the  market-place  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  City — of  the  old  walled 
City,  which  was  divided  pretty  equally 
by  the  Wall  Brook,  a  stream  that  flowed 
beneath  the  Roman  wall  near  Moorgate, 
and  joined  tibe  Thames  at  Dowgate,  a 
stream  now  buried  fathoms  deep,  and  only 
kept  in  memory  by  the  street  and  the  ward 
that  bear  its  name.  And  we  are  not 
much  less  bewildered  in  trying  to  recall 
the  Eastcheap  of  Shakespeare's  times,  with 
its  Old  Boar's  Head,  where  Dame  Quickly 
was  hostess,  and  which  was  frequented 
by  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol,  as  well  as 
by  wild  Prince  Hal,  and  the  inimitable 
Sir  John  Falstaff    Indeed,  we  are  here  in 

!)resence  of  a  clearing  upon  a  clearing, 
or  part  of  Eastcheap  was  levelled  to 
make  the  approaches  for  the  new  London 
Bridge,  and  that  very  statue  of  King 
William  stands,  it  is  said,  upon  the 
site  of  the  famous  Boar's  Head.  The 
tavern,  described  by  Shakespeare,  indeed 
perished  in  the  Great  Fire,  but  a  new  one 
rose  upon  its  ashes,  with  a  finely-carved 
sign  of  old  oak,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Guildhall  Museum;  and  this  tavern 
was  a  noted  one,  and  still  well  frequented 
down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
We  may  suppose  the  tavern  to  have  been 
well  known  to  the  town,  and  an  accustomed 
haunt  of  players  as  well  as  of  men  of 
fashion,  and  we  have  a  record  of  a  per- 
formance given  there  in  1602  by  the 
servants  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  the  Earl 
of  Worcester,  when  it  was  thought  an 
appanage  of  high  nobility  to  keep  a 
company  of  players  as  well  as  a  number 
of  chaplains. 

But  to  account  for  this  utter  disappear- 
ance of  the  part  of  Eastcheap  which  con- 
tained the  Boar's  Head,  we  must  remember 
the  changes  that  time  has  brought  about 
in  the  ground -plan  of  the  Cit^  since 
Shakespeare's  days.  ThoGreat  Fire,  indeed, 
made  a  marvellously  small  alteration  in 
the  general  plan.  Streets  and  courts,  alleys 
and  lanes,  rose  again  from  their  ruins  in 
their  entirety,  ana  the  magnificent  plan  of 
Wren,  which  would  have  given  us  a  City, 
grand,  indeed,  but  entirely  without  local 
history,  was  never  even  atttempted.  But 
old  London  Bridge,  which  many  yet  living 
may  remember,  stood  a  littie  to  tiie  east- 


ward of  the  present  structure,  and  the 
approach  to  it  was  by  New  Fish  Street, 
running  in  a  direct  line  with  Gracechurch 
Street  Eastcheap  formed  a  cross  road 
which  ran  into  Canning  Street^  which 
bearing  northwards,  the  route  was  con- 
tinued through  Budge  Bow  and  Watling 
Street  to  St  Paul's  Churchyard.  An  alter- 
native route  into  the  City  from  the  west 
was  then,  as  now,  by  Holbom,  crossing  the 
bridge  over  the  Fleets  then  an  open 
stream,  with  boats  and  barges  moored  to 
the  bank.  And  this  was  Sir  John  FalstafiTs 
usual  route — and  so  probably  Shakespeare's 
— into  the  City,  and  to  his  favourite  haunt 
at  the  Boar's  Head.  For  the  hostess, 
who  knew  his  habits  well,  lying  in  wait 
with  Fang  and  Snare,  the  sheriffs  officers, 
to  arrest  him,  leads  the  officers  that  way, 
saying :  «  He  comes  continually  to  Pye 
Comer  (saving  your  manhood)  to  buy  a 
saddle,"  and  Pye  Comer  is  otherwise  known 
as  Giltspur  Street,  close  by  Newgate 
Prison.  And  so  passing  under  the  gloomy 
archway  and  prison-house,  where  the  poor 
debtors,  no  doubt,  were  clamouring  for 
charity  behind  the  iron  grating,  the 
worthy  knight,  all  unconscious  of  how 
great  a  liak  he  ran  of  joining  their 
company,  would  press  through  the  busy, 
unsavoury  market,  with  faithfid  Bardolph 
at  his  heels,  and  stroll  down  Cheapside, 
far  more  open  then  than  now ;  past  the 
handsome  conduit  and  the  church  of  St 
Mary-le-Bow,  so-called  because  built  on 
arches  over  the  street,  and  past  Grold- 
smith's  Bow,  with  a  sly  glance  at  the  pretty 
wives  of  the  fraternity — "  The  most  beau- 
tiful frame  of  fair  houses  and  shops  that 
be  within  the  walls  of  London,  or  else- 
where in  England."  Then  he  passes  by 
the  Poultry  into  the  Stock's  market,  where 
the  Mansion  House  is  now,  for  "he's  in- 
dited to  dinner  to  The  Lubbar's  Head,  in 
Lumbart  Street,  to  Master  Smooth's,  the 
silkman,"  and  just  there,  with  dinner  in 
immediate  prospect,  and  his  appetite 
sharpened  by  the  walk,  he  is  waylaid  by 
Fang  and  Snare,  close  by  the  spot  where 
centuries  later,  an  equally  celebrated  arrest 
will  be  made,  and  also  at  the  suit  of  a 
widow — of  Samuel  Pickwick,  that  is,  at  the 
suit  of  Mrs.  Bardell. 

But  to  return  to  Eastcheap  —  when 
turning  towards  the  Tower  and  the  ^reat 
clearance  made  in  that  direction,  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  see  the  Monument 
brought  out  to  the  full  light  of  day.  The 
Monument,  no  longer  lost  among  dingy 
courts  and  lanes,  but   looking-  as  if  lit 
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meant  to  take  its  share  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world,  after  its  long  retirement — 
a  retirement  that  dates  from  the  year  1831, 
when  new  London  Bridge  was  opened  for 

Eablie  traffic,  and  the  tiae  of  traffic,  which 
ad  long  passed  up  and  down  Fish  Street 
Hill,  was  turned  another  way.  Still,  our 
country  cousins  have  always  been  faithful 
to  the  Monument,  and  now  there  is  a 
little  knot  of  people  looking  up  at  it^  half 
inclined  to  immure  themselves  within  the 
tall  column,  and  half  doubtful  of  the 
Ventura  The  basso  relievo  at  the  base 
attracts  some  attention,  and  ezdteB  a  little 
bewilderment  The  figures  sitting  on  a 
doud  are  clearly  allegorical ;  but  there  is  a 
realistic  element  in  buniinff  houses  and 
ftUing  beams,  and  dtizens  holding  up  their 
hands  in  horror  at  the  devastatioa  But 
the  disconsolate  figure  of  a  woman  might 
be  somebody  who  has  escaped  from  the  fire 
with  venr  few  dothes  on ;  as  it  happens,  it 
typifies  London  in  her  distress,  to  whom  a 
figure  in  Roman  habit  holds  out  a  helping 
hand — a  small  boy  suggests  he  is  giving 
her  a  halfpenny— frt>m  some  steps  opposite. 
This  hwt  IB  Charles  the  Second,  no  doubt^ 
and  tiie  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
the  Second,  stands  behind  holding  a 
garland,  which,  perhaps,  he  has  won  in 
sea-fights  with  tile  Dutch ;  and  about  these 
is  a  knot  of  figures  who  represent,  no  doubt, 
the  virtues  and  graces  which  are  in  the  habit 
of  adorning  both  courts  and  cities. 

If  we  do  not  go  up  the  Monument  now 
we  never  shall.  It  is  an  enterprise  that, 
if  missed  in  youth,  is  rarely  undertaken  in 
more  mature  years.  And  we  are  here  with 
something  of  the  flavour  of  novelty  upon 
the  scene,  and  there  is  akind  of  enthusiasm 
of  enterprise  in  the  air.  We  can  see 
people  walking  about  in  the  cage  on  the 
top,  and  the  sight  invites  us  to  join  them — 
just  as  mice  are  said  to  be  excited  at  the 
sight  of  other  mice  looking  through  the 
wires  of  a  trap.  Even  in  the  business-like 
neighbourhood  of  Monument  Yard,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  Monument  is  looking 
up  in  popular  estimation ;  were  the  column 
in  the  hands  of  a  company,  we  should  rush 
to  buy  Monument  shares,  Althoi^h  it  is 
mid-d[ay,  waggons  and  carts  are  still  wait- 
ing for  their  loads  from  Billingssate,  and  a 
couple  of  fish-porters,  who  have  just 
finished  their  job,  doffing  the  sackdoth 
that  has  hitherto  draped  their  shoulders, 
look  doubtfully towaxoiBthe  familiarcolumn. 
Cries  one  :  *'  Toss  ye  who  pays  for  both  up 
the  Monyment"  But  the  other  is  of  the 
old  school,  and  mutters  something  to  the 


effect  that  a  drop  of  beer  would  do  them 
more  eood,  and  me  opportunity  is  lost  for 
these  nsh-porters  of  improving  their  minds 
by  an  extensive  survey  of  the  vrorld  around. 

There  is  a  certain  feeling  of  incongruity 
in  walking  into  the  interior  of  a  classic 
pillar  by  an  ordinary  swing  door,  and  then 
corkscrewing  up  the  inside  of  it ;  but  your 
respect  for  tiie  Monument  grows  with  each 
successive  twbt  of  the  corkscrew;  there 
seems  no  end  to  the  steps  which  drde 
above  and  below.  Every  now  and  then 
there  is  a  ddl,  sullen  roar  through  the 
chimney-Uke  cylinder,  from  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  swing  door  at  foot^  as 
some  victim  enters  or  escapes.  When  you 
are  nearly  at  the  top,  as  you  think,  and 
meet  some  party  of  laughing  young  girls 
who  have  counted  the  steps  from  the  top, 
and  have  already  got  to  over  a  hundred, 
your  heart  sbiks,  and  yon  wish  you  had  not 
coma  You  mav  have  heard  people  who 
have  undergone  hard  labour  describe  the 
agonising  effects  of  the  treadwheel  upon 
thebacksmewsofthelegs— well,  you  can  feel 
for  them  now— for  the  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, that  is,  and  do  not  wonder  that  they 
ta^e  things  easy  when  they  come  out  into 
the  world  again.  But  presently  the  twi- 
light that  filters  in  through  the  narrow 
dits  here  and  there  is  succeeded  by  the 
dawning  light  of  day ;  the  noise  of  echoing 
footsteps,  and  of  the  opening  and  shutting 
door,  is  drowned  in  the  full  roar  of  London, 
and  you  come  thankfully  out  on  the  capital 
of  the  column,  and  into  the  little  drcular 
cage,  above  which  flares  the  gilded  tongue 
of  flama 

The  City  is  below  us,  with  its  streets 
marked  out  with  lines  of  housetops,  and 
the  white  towers  and  spires  of  churches, 
whOe  just  bdow  crowd  long  lines  of 
vehicles,  and  people  swarm  like  ants,  run- 
ning to  and  fro  with  as  much  apparent  aim 
or  purposa  All  round,  a  misty,  smoky 
veil  bounds  the  horizon,  but  the  City  itsdf 
is  perfectiy  clear  and  free  from  smoka 
From  all  the  myriad  chimneys  there  is 
hardly  a  single  curl  of  smoke — no  house- 
hold fires  bum  among  this  wilderness  of 
roofs  j  and  over  the  clearly-defined  mass  of 
houses  St  Paul's  rises  majestically  with  its 
gilded  ball  and  cross  that  glitter  in  the 
sunshina  But  the  river  looks  dark  and 
lowering,  with  the  towers  of  Westminster 
rising  out  of  the  gloom  from  which  it 
issues,  and  then,  with  its  bridges  showing 
brisht  against  its  tawny  waters,  it  loses 
itsdf  among  masts  and  sails  in  dark,  im- 
penetrable dista^ca^  A^to  what  lies  beyond 
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the  liyer,  it  u  all  concMled  in  a  dense 
clond  of  miftt  and  amoke,  bttt  close  at  hand 
the  Tower  shows  with  the  distinctness  of 
a  model,  its  fosse,  its  walls  and  bastions, 
and  stem  donjon, keep;  and  yon  can  see 
where  new  towers  are  rising  in  their 
smooth  white  stonework,  which  are  to 
complete  its  attractions  as  an  andent  show- 
place.  ^  Bising  almost  against  as,  with  its 
foundation  in  the  deep  valley  of  Thames 
Street,  where  carmen  and  porters  are 
bnstling  and  pushing,  is  the  handsome 
tower  of  St  Magnus,  one  of  Wren's  most 
successful  works,  but  all  envdoped  in 
scaffolding — let  us  hope  for  repairs,  and 
not  for  destruction.  Everywhere  over  the 
housetops  is  spread  a  network  of  wires, 
and  yet  hardly  noticeable  except  on  close 
inspection,  while  the  supporting  posts  on 
every  root  seem  ta  be  hung  with  strings  of 
onions.  Here  and  there,  and  often  where 
the  houses  are  thickest,  shows  a  patich  of 
green  from  some  churchyard  or  old- 
fiashioned  court,  but  the  general  hue  is  a 
neutral,  dusky  tint,  cojid  and  subdued,  but 
not  uncheerful,  with  dusky  patches  at 
plsoes,^  where  old  London,  with  its  doll 
red-brick  and  red  chimney-pots,  keeps  a 
corner  above  ground. 

It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  almost  all 
that  we  now  see,  was  after  the  Great  Fire 
a  ruin  and  a  wilderness ;  that  people  made 
their  way  across,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
a  desert  haunted  by  thieves  and  desperadoes 
who  might  lurk  among  the  ruins  of  St 
Paul's,  or  spring  out  upon  the  rash  trar 
veller  from  among  the  broken  columns  of 
the  Exchange.  And  here  the  fire  began, 
just  below,  as  everybody  knows,  in  a 
baker's  shop — the  king's  baker,  if  you 
please,  by  name  Faryner,  a  name  that  one 
suspects  must  have  been  connected  with 
his  office,  as  if  Farinier  or  flourman,  heredi- 
tary bakers,  perhaps,  whose  ancestors  had 
helped  in  that  famous  baking  that  is  limned 
forth  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  But  any- 
how, there  the  fire  began  late  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  or  perhaps  early  on  Sunday 
morning.  And  with  a  roaring  easterly 
wind  the  fire  spread  and  spread  till  aU 
about  Thames  Street  was  a  glowing  mass 
of  flame,  that  was  fed  by  the  great  store 
of  combustible  matters  thereabouts,  pitch 
and  tar,  ''and  warehouses  of  oyles,  and 
wines,  and  brandy,  and  other  things,"  as 
Mr.  Pepys  records.  Then,  by  church-time, 
when  the  citizens  should  have  been  quietly 
on  their  way  to  church,  in  their  beat 
doublets,  with  wives  and  children  by  their 
sides,  everybody  was  rushing  about  with 


furniture  and  valuables,  piling  them  for 
safety  in  the  churches,  that  were  them- 
selves destined  soon  to  succumb  to  the 
devouring  flames,  the  very  steeples  and 
towers  of  stone  crackling  up  and  burning 
like  so  much  tallow.  More  fortunate  and 
far-seeing  were  those  who  managed  to 
secure  a  lighter  or  a  barge,  while  some 
recklessly  flunff  their  belongings  into  the 
river,  on  which  furniture  and  rich  goods 
floated  up  and  down  with  the  tide,  all 
abandoned  and  derelict  And  so  the  fire 
went  on  burning  till  Friday,  '^all  up  the 
hill  of  the  City  in  a  most  horrid,  malicious^ 
bloody  flame."  And  by  that  time  the  old 
City  within  the  walls  was  practically 
destroyed.  A  little  patch  was  left  between 
tiie  Tower  and  Bishopagate,  including 
Ald^ate,  where  still  bits  of  old,  or  at  least 
mediaeval,  London  are  to  be  founds  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fire  overleapt  the  wall 
by  Lud^te  and  Nevmite,  and  carried  all 
before  it  as  far  as  fetter  Lane  and  the 
Temple,  where  all,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  w^s  a  waste  of  smoking  ruins.  ''  A 
sad  sight  to  see,"  writes  Pepys,  "how  the 
river  looked,  no  houses  nor  church  near  i1^ 
to  the  Temple." 

Once^more  on  terra-firma,  and  through 
the  swing-door  into  the  street,  we  are  among 
a  nest  of  taverns  and  refreshment-houses, 
which  assert  themselves  mostly  as  in  the 
way  of  fish  ordinaries  and  dinners,  with 
facilities  in  the  frying  and.  broiling  line 
for  those  who  only  want  a  snack ;  and  then, 
as  we  cross  Monument  Yard,  fruit  becomes 
curiously  blended  with  fish,  and  a  mingled 
odour  of  oysters  and  oranges  pervades  the 
air.  Here  are  large  rooms,  the  doors 
thrown  wide-open,  and  bills  posted  up 
announcing  public  sales,  while  spread  out 
to  view  are  great  boxes  of  oranges,  and 
lemons,  and  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit 
from  the  Mediterranean,  while  another 
sale-room  is  devoted  to  dried  fruits  of  sorts 
such  as  will  presently  furnish  forth  the 
Christmas  dessert  of  paterfamiliaa  And  so, 
wandering  into  Eastcheap  again,  we  come 
upon  a  corner  whetre  demolition  and  rebuild- 
ing are  gdng  on,  and  read  upon  an  ancient 
label,  "  Weigh-House  Yard."  The  yard  is 
now  knocked  into  Eastcheap,  and  only  this 
little  comer  remains  to  recall  its  former 
existence,  of  which  Stzype,  in  his  edition 
of  Stow's  Survey,  records,  "In  Love  Lane  " 
— and  Love  Lane  is  still  in  existence,  only 
shortened— "on  the  north-west  comer 
enteringinto  Little  Eastcheap  "—^Little  and 
bigger  Eastcheap  are  all  as  one  by  now — 
" is  the  weighhouse,  buUt  on  (the  ground 
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where  the  church  of  St  Andrew  Habbard 
stood  before  the  Fire  of  London.  Which 
said  weigh-houfle  was  before  in  OonhiL 
Where  are  weighed  merchandijces  from 
beyond  the  seas  by  the  King's  Beam.  Over 
this  office,  or  weigh-hoQse,  is  a  large  ibom, 
now  made  use  offer  aPresbyterian  meeting- 
house." And  this  was  tiie  beginning  of 
the  King's  Weigh-house  Ohapel,  which  has 
now  found  other  quartenL 

And  then,  on  the  other  nde  of  the  ereat 
new  thoroughfare,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
be  called  Eastchei^  right  through,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Cheap,  are  those 
famous  lanes.  Mincing  and  Mark  Lanes, 
which  are  the  great  commercial  centres  of 
the  corn-dealers  and  the  produce-brokers. 
It  is  pleasant  here  to  plunge  into  some 
narrow  court,  and,  trusting  to  be  guided  by 
the  stream  of  passengers,  to  be  carried  here 
and  there,  alons  corridors  lined  with  offices, 
where  here  and  there  an  open  door  reveals 
quite  an  Arabian  Nights'  collection  of 
objects — ^strange  gums,  and  spices,  and 
balsams,  all  neatly  arranged  as  if  in  a 
museum,  with  a  strange,  subdued  sc^it,  as 
from  Araby the  blest;  whil^  the  names  on 
the  whitened  glass  panels  are  of  all  kinds 
of  queer,  cabalistic,  and  crack-jaw  character. 
Sindbad  himself,  perhaps — ^who  is  a  mer- 
chant^ by.  the  way,  and  not  a  sailor — ^is 
driving  up  to  the  distant  entrance  in  a  cab, 
loaded  with  Strang  paokages;  the  dark, 
yellow-eyed  man  m  a  fes,  with  a  cheroot 
always  between  his  lips,  who  scents  the 
neighbourhood  with  tobacco  and  sandalr 
wood. 

But  strange  it  is  to  find  that  you  may 
walk  miles,  as  it  seems,  through  corridors 
and_  avenues,  where  people  file  through 
in  interminable  procession,  without  ever 
coming  under  the  open  sky,  except,  perhaps, 
for  a  moment  in  some  quaint^  three-comerod 
courts  where  you  have  a  choice  of  as  many 
of  these  busily-thronged  passages ;  and  so 
you  may  go  twirling  about  from  one  to  the 
other  till  you  lose  ail  notion  of  orientation, 
and  may  come  out  eventually  in  Grace- 
church  Street,  or  Fenchurch  Street,  or  more 
likely  in  Mark  Lana    , 

For  it  is  to  and  from  Mark  Lane  that 
the  run  is  most  incessant  just  now, 
though  these  cunningly-pierced  burrows, 
and  the  great  cofn-market,  with  its  acres 
of  glass  roofs,  is  sufficient  evidenoe  of  our 
whereabouts,  while  the  pale,  sallow  dealers 
in  drugs  and  gums  are  replaced  by  a  more 
stout  and  ruddy  physique,  ^  the  country 
dealers  comie  thronging  in  from  tiiieir 
distant  homes.    A  savour,  too,  of  roast 


meats  and  grills  replaces  the  musky 
perfumes  of  gums  and  drugs.  For  the 
nibbling  of  samples  and  the  weighing  of 
prices  contribute  to  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  market-dinner 
feeling  manifested  about  the  taverns  of 
Mark  Lane  which  makes  the  passer-by,  for 
the  moment)  fancy  himself  gifted  with  a 
country  appetite. 

Time  out  of  mind,  no  doubt  there  has 
been  a  corn-market  at  Mark  Lane,  which 
seems  to  derive  its  name  from  the  mart,  or 
market,  while  Mincing  Lane,  close  by,  is 
said  to  be  called  after  the  dainty  nuns 
of  Stb  Helen's,  who,  picking  their  way 
delicately  among  the  miry  ways  of  the  City, 
got  the  nickname  of  Minchons,  and  so 
passed  it  on  to  tim  lane,  which  be- 
longed to  them,  and  led  up  to  their 
convent  walls;  and  Stow -records  how 
«<iii  this  lane,  of  old  time,  dwelled 
divers  strangers,  bom  of  (}enoa  and  those 
parts;  these  wore  commoidy  called  galley- 
men,  and  brought  up  wines  and  other 
merchandise,  which  they  landed  in  Thames 
Street"  Now,  this  old  time  wais,  probably, 
when  the  Genoese  had  the  trade  of  the 
East  in  their  hands,  so  that  the  odour  (^ 
spices  and  drugs  has  probably  hung  about 
these  parts  ever  since. 

Coming  into  Eastcheap  again — or  per- 
haps it  is  Great  Tower  Street  now— with 
a  fine  view  of  the  old  keep  rising  over 
hoardings  and  demolished  buildings,  we 
are  in  full  sight  of  the  new  railway-station, 
with  its  neat  white  brickwork,  and  the 
inscr^tion,  in  the  now  familiar  blue-white 
glazed  letters,  "  Mark  L%ne  Station."  In 
strict  topographical  fact,  the  station  is  at 
the  bottom  of  Seething  Lane.  And  there 
is  something  strangely  familiar  in  this 
Seething  Lane,  for  you  may  remember  that 
hereabouts  was  the  old  Navy  Office  and 
the  abode  of  Samuel  Pepya 

There  is  nothing  very  much  to  remind 
us  of  the  days  of  repys  at  this  end  of  the 
lane,  although  he  may  have  seen  the 
building  of  those  comfortable-looking  red- 
brick houses  which  have  just  escaped 
demolition  by  a  hair's-breadth.  There  is 
one  house,  looking  forlornly  over  a  heap 
of  bricks  and  refuse,  that  especially  strikes 
the  fancy — a  snug,  homely  residence,  with 
solid  sashes  and  square  windows  flush  with 
the  brickwork,  and  on  the  top  floor  a  ware- 
house, with  a  crane  at  the  side ;  where  the 
old-fashioned  merchant,  in  his  full-skirted 
coat  and  scratch  wig,  might  sit  in  his  par- 
lour over  his  wine,  and  watch  the  full  sacks 
as  they  swung  upwards  to  his  stiorehouse. 
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And  what  histories  there  have  been  in 
these  snog  red-brick  honses,  that  are  not 
ancient  exactly,  bat  only  old-fashioned, 
but  with  at  least  a  century  and  a  half 
of  human  life  aboat  them!  Children 
haye  racketed  about  the  square,  solid 
rooms;  lovers  have  enjoyed  soft  twilight 
hours  in  the  cosy  window-seats;  family 
feasts  haye  gone  on  with  song  and  dance ; 
wedding-feasts  and  funeral  baked  meats; 
and  now  no  more  shall  domestic  fires  bum 
in  those  snug  fireplaces,  with  the  tall  carved 
chimney-pieces,  for  here  is  an  end  of  it  all 
in  a  heap  of  old  bricks  and  some  ra^ed 
rafters.  Here  and  there  on  the  hoardings 
are  bills  that  announce  sales  of  old  mate- 
rials— among  them  one  that  seems  sug- 
gestive :  Number  Nine,  Black  Baven  Court, 
and  with  so  much  lumber  and  wainscoting, 
two  carved  chimney-pieces  in  wood^  and 
one  in  statuary  marble  inlaid.  And,  as  it 
happens,  we  can  trace  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  for,  turning  to  the  Survey,  we 
find :  "  Black  Baven  Court,  an  open  place, 
with  good  new  brick  buildings,  wdl 
inhabited."  That  would  be  in  the  first 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  what 
lies  between  t  What  unrecorded  histories 
and  unwritten  romance  t 

But  here,  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad, 
new  highway,  stands  the  old  church  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking.  Wh^  Barking,  it  is 
difficult  to  see,  as  there  is  no  such  place 
about  here,  till  we  are  reminded  that  the 
church  once  belonged  to  the  nuns  of 
Barking,  tiding  us  back,  indeed,  to  the 
days  of  Bishop  Erkenwald  and  the  Saxon 
kinga  There  is  nothing  outwardly  to 
show  for  this  antiquity  but  a  very  plain, 
and  ugly  brick  tower,  which  harmonises, 
however,  well  enough  with  the  huge  pile 
of  bonded  warehouses  that  diuts  it  out 
from  a  view  of  the  Tower.  If  somebody 
would  make  a  clearance  of  them,  he  would 
deserve  well  of  his  country.  And  cheek 
b^  jowl  with  the  brick  tower,  a  warehouse, 
with  cranes  and  hoists,  has  made  an  effort 
to  be  even  with  it,  but  has  only  been  able 
to  get  up  two-thirds  of  the  way ;  and  then 
there  are  some  squat,  ugly  windows  and  a 
doorway  which  a  Gothic  purist  would  call 
debased.  But  there  is  a  history  about  tiie 
old  brick  tower  which  really  dates  from 
before  the  Great  Fire,  and  from  the  top  of 
which  Master  Samud  Pepys  watched  the 
progress  of  the  flames.  And  here  is  the 
history  as  Strype  gives  it :  "  This  church 
was  much  defaced  by  a  lamentable  Blow 
of  twenty-seven  Barrels  of  Gunpowder  that 
took  fire  the  24th  day  of  January,  1649, 


in  a  ship-chandler's  house  over  agunst  the 
south  side  of  the  church."  'The  ship- 
chandler  was  very  busy  in  his  shop  that 
nighty  barrelling  up  of  gunpowder — by 
candle-light,  no  doubt,  with  tile  door  of 
his  horn  lanthom  left  open  to  facilitate  the 
operation — when  away  went  gunpowder 
and  ship-chandler,  the  tower  of  the  church, 
The  Bose  Tavern  dose  by,  and  a  parish 
dinner,  parishioners  and  all,  in  this  one 
'^lamentable  Blow."  Digging  out  The 
Bose  Tavern,  people  found  the  mistress 
sitting  in  her  bar,  and  one  of  the  drawers 
standuifi;  by  the  bar's  side,  with  a  pot  in 
his  hand,  just  as  it  might  have  been  had  th^ 
blow  happened  the  day  before  yesterday. 

But,  Ihe  morning  after  the  Blow,  was 
found  upon  the  upper  leads  of  Barking 
Church,  a  young  cluld  lying  in  a  cradle  as 
newly  laid  in  bed*  It  was  never  known 
whose  child  it  was,  so  one  of  the  parish 
kept  it  for  a  memorial,  and  Master  Strype, 
looking  round  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
year  of  the  Great  Fire,  and  taking  his 
glass  at  a  neighbouring  tavern  with  the 
parish  worthies,  records  that  he  saw  the 
child,  then  grawn  to  be  a  proper  maiden. 
But  as  to  the  further  history  of  this  proper 
maiden,  history  is,  unfortunately,  silent 

Still,  in  spite  of  its  history,  Barking 
Church  is  not  in  any  ways  outwardly 
beautiful,  so  that  it  is  an  agreeable  surprise 
on  entering,  to  see  such  a  fine,  solemn 
interior,  with  a  vestibule  the  whole  width 
of  the  church,  divided  from  it  by  a  finely- 
caired  wooden  screen — a  pleasant  kind  of 
portico,  with  seats  and  tablets,  where  a 
good  deal  of  parish  business  IB  going  on. 
This  is  the  port,  no  doubt^  that  suffered 
from  the  Blow,  and  was  happily  restored 
in  the  taste  of  the  age,  for  the  mterior  of 
the  church  is  composed  of  three  ancient 
bays,  with  sturdy  round  columns  of  the 
Norman  period,  and  three  more  of  Perpen- 
dicular character  at  the  eastern  end — 
altogether,  a  place  worthy  of  its  history, 
being  a  very  ancient  foundation,  which 
shared  in  its  day  many  of  the  memories  of 
the  Tower,  both  as  palaoe  and  prison.  The 
dust  of  citizens  and  of  courtiers  mingle 
beneath  its  pavements.  Knights,  drapers, 
merchants  of  the  staple,  clerks  of  the  green 
clotb,  servants  of  the  King  —  here  were 
their  graves,  and  some  of  their  monuments 
have  survived  to  the  present  day.  A  fine 
altar-tomb  on  either  side  of  the  chancel, 
with  some  fragments  of  brasses,  are  of  high 
antiquity,  and  bespeak  some  tenant  of  more 
than  ordinary  dignity,  in  his  lifetime. 
Here  lies  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
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beheaded  in  1546,  and  there  is  a  donbtfol 
tradition  that  the  heart  of  Coeor  de  Lion 
was  buried  in  the  king's  chapel,  which  once 
formed  part  of  the  stmctore. 

Bat  now  it  is  one  o'clock,  and  by  an 
excellent  arrangement,  for  this  is  the  Citj 
dinner  honr,  it  is  the  honr  also  for  week- 
day prayers.  Perhaps  not  very  many  of 
the  busy  citizens  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity;  bat  one  or  two  are  seated 
here  and  there,  and  the  carate  appears  in 
the  reading-desk,  and  so  we  depart. 

And  to  view  these  City  churches  aright, 
they  should  be  visited  on  Sunday,  when 
the  Oity  is  the  quietest,  most  peaceful 
place  in  the  world;  the  streets  all  swept 
and  clean,  but  nobody  walking  on  the 
pavement ;  no  cabs  rattling  by,  no  rolling 
waffgons,  bat  all  the  charm  of  quiet  and 
secKunon.  As  we  stand  at  Murk  Lane 
Station  we  hear  somebodytaUdng  at  the 
end  of  Seething  Lane.  We  are  a  littie 
late,  and  the  bells  have  ceased  to  ring,  so 
that  the  hush  and  stillness  everywhere  is 
like  that  of  a  city  of  the  dead.  And  so 
our  footsteps  echo  up  the  lane,  which  was 
once  called  -Synedun,  but  has  for  centuries 
been  known  as  Seething.  On  the  right  is 
the  opening  to  a  court,  beneath  a  tracery 
of  elaborate  ironwork.  It  is  Catherine 
Court,  once  haunted  by  Russian  merchants, 
with  houses  solid  and  respectable,  now 
altogether  offices,  the  blinds  all  down  and 
nobody  peeping  out  from  behind  them. 
The  court,  bv  the  way,  does  not  take  its 
name  from  the  saint  of  the  old  hospital, 
and  present  docks,  beyond  the  Tower,,  as 
you  might  think,  but  from  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Eussia,  by  no  means  a  samtly 
personage.  Thus,  at  least,  says  Misp 
Aldrid^  who  gives  a  good  description  of 
this  neighbourhood  in  her  pleasant  romance 
of  the  '*  Tower  Gardens." 

lliere,  near  the  top  of  the  lane,  where 
.  the  big  blank  warehouses  now  stand,  was 
the  old  Navy  Office,  where  Samuel  Pepys 
was  clerk  of  the  acts.  The  building  had 
once  been  tiie  site  of  the  priory  of  the 
Crutched,  or  Crossed  Friars,  and  occupied 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  lane,  with  the 
offices  in  the  centre  of  a  quadrangle,  and 
the  residences  of  the  chief  officials  round 
about,  with  plenty  of  elbow-room  in  the 
way  of  courts  and  gardens.  Mr.  Pepys 
singing  in  his  garden  on  summer  evenings 
mm  the  poor  wretch  his  wife,  and  Mercer, 
her  maid,  who  was  more  rifted,  will  be 
suggested  to  those  famiuar  with  the 
Diary,  and  will  give  us  a  measure  of  the 
changes  that  have  since  taken  place.    And 


yet  what  a  cheerful,  merry  soul  it  was — 
chirruping  and  singing  through  all  that 
dismal  time — the  plague ;  the  fire ;  the 
Dutch  in  the  Thames  and  setting  fire  to 
Chatham  I 

And  Mr.  Pepys  had  only  to  step  across 
the  way  to  reach  the  gate  of  St.  Olave's 
churchyard — a  handsome  but  dismal-look- 
ingp^ate,  adorned  with  skulls  and  emblems 
of  mortality,  said  to  be  a  memorial  of  the 
ph4^e.  The  gate  is  now  closed,  but  we 
can  see  into  the  churchyard  through  its 
bars^  with  its  tombstones  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  aga  But  the  practicable  entrance 
to  the  church  is  round  the  corner  in  Hart 
Street^  where  we  come  upon  signs  of 
active  lif&  There  are  retail  shops  in  Hart 
Street^  and  people  live  there,  stand  at  their 
doors  and  look  out  of  their  windows; 
and  the  organ  booms  out  into  the  street, 
and  a  little  cluster  of  belated  people  are 
standing,  half  hesitating,  at  the  church- 
door. 

Within  is  a  charming  old  church,  with 
dark  stone  columns  and  pointed  arches, 
and  a  choral  service  going  on  in  a  brisk 
and  hearty  fashion ;  tiie  seats  well  filled, 
and  yet  with  plenty  of  room ;  the  little 
charity-school  of  the  parish  sittbg  behind 
the  choir.  Everywhere  quaint  tablets  and 
memorials,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church  a  range  of  monuments,  exceedingly 
good  and  quaint — a  circle  of  dignified 
citizens  of  Elizabeth's  days  and  James's, 
with  their  red  cloaks,  stifi  ruffs,  and  stiffer 
beards.  A  later  memorial  that  occupies  a 
whole  bay  of  the  church,  with  a  bust 
above  of  a  pleasant,  sympathetic-looking 
female,  incites  interest,  but  is  too  fSEor  off  to 
make  out.  But  just  above  is  the  recent 
memorial  to  Pepys  in  alabaster— with  a 
medallion  of  him  in  his  periwle — and  we 
think  of  him  slumbering  in  his  hi^h  pew, 
or,  perhaps,  whispering  the  news  with  Com- 
missioner Sur  William  Pen,  or  exchanging 
affable  greetings  with  his  brethren  of  the 
Trinity  House — our  hymn-books  are  lent  us 
by  that  august  body,  at  least  they  have  that 
inscription  upon  them;  and  that,  too, 
seems  to  form  a  subtle  link  between  our 
little  day  and  the  misty,  indefinite  past 


THE  WOOING  OF  SENDAI. 

AN  OLD  JAPANBSBILEGEND. 

Fob  BTer  in  the  pine  clad  shore 

Of  Takasango's  Bay 
The  cold  waves  dash  their  crystal  heads 

In  many-tinted  spray, 
Less  cold  than  she  whom  Sendai's  son 
Woo'd  for  so  long  and  strangely  won. 
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Fairer  was  she  than  aiu^ht  of  earth, 

Divine  in  form  and  face, 
Each  limb  and  feature  charmed  the  eye 

With  more  than  mortal  grace ; 
Yet  naught  of  earth  could  move  or  thrill 
Her  heart,  as  marble  hard  and  chill. 

Long  was  the  suit  that  Sendai  urged; 

Slow  years  their  courses  ran, 
Yet  never  dared  the  immortal  maid 

Hear  love  from  mortal  man. 
Sky  bom,  how  could  she  bend  below 
And  e*en  a  prince's  worship  know  ? 

And  yet  she  loved  him.    Da^  by  day, 
Beneath  one  wind-swe^t  pme, 

She  heard  him  to  his  samisen* 
Singing  her  prabe  divine, 

A  woman  still  though  goddess,  she 

Drank  in  his  worship  eagerly. 

Entranced,  enslaved,  he  saw  the  light 
Bum  in  her  doep-lashed  eyes  ; 

No  longer  thwarted,  'neath  the  pine, 
He  clasped  his  beauteous  prize. 

Loud  thunder  rolled  ;  the  ffoda  above, 

Saw  that  a  goddess  stooped  to  love. 

And  then,  the  story  says,  the  gods 

Changed  each  into  a  pine ; 
And  stul  with  sounds  of  ocean's  voice, 

Their  love-son^^s  intertwine. 
Condemned  to  sigh  and  sob  in  vain. 
In  storm  and  sunshine,  wind  and  rain. 


THE  CLIMBS  OP  THE  ENGLISH 
LAKE  DISTRICT. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  H. 

In  a  previous  article  we  described  the 
climbs  of  the  most  interesting  English 
crag — the  Pillar  Bock  in  Ennerdale.  In 
the  present  paper  we  deal  with  ascents  in 
other  parts  of  the  English  Lake  District, 
and  among  these  the  precipices  and  crags 
of  Scaiell  are  second  in  interest  only  to 
the  Pillar  Bock  itself.  To  describe  with 
minuteness  the  many  climbs  on  Sciiell  is 
impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal ; 
the  cragsman  could  well  spend  a  fortnight 
in  clambering  about  the  mountain,  and 
even  then  its'  climbs  would  not  be 
exhausted.  To  climbers,  Scafell  is  a  more 
interesting  mountain  than  its  companion, 
Scafell  Pikes.  On  the  Upper  Eskdale  side 
the  latter  has  indeed  some  fine  precipices 
and  crags,  which  are  almost  wholly  un- 
explored ;  but  nowhere  does  it  offer  such 
interesting  ascents  as  those  to  be  found  on 
Scafell  immediately  around  Mickledore. 
To  be  filled  with  the  sense  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Scafell  crags,  it  is  best  to  approach 
them  from  below — that  is,  from  Wastdale. 
On  rounding  the  low  shoulder  of  Lingmell 
above  Wastwater^  and  following  the  course 
of  the  stream  on  the  right  hand,  the 
stranger  will  find  himself  in  a  grand 
mountain    cove.      On    either   hand    are 

*  The  national  musical  instriuuent  of  Japan,  very 
much  resembling  our  guitar. 


Linffmell  and  the  low  shoulder  of  Scafell, 
while  the  rugged  cliffs  of  Scafell  and  tbe 
Pikes  are  in  front  Between  the  two 
mountains  is  the  strange,  square,  tooth- 
like gap  called  Mickledore,  and  from  it 
the  ^fl^eli  cliffs  rise  in  a  grand  serrated 
curve,  like  the  back  of  a  scaled  monstdr 
rearinff  itself  in  air.  From  below  Mickle- 
dore descends  for  more  than  half  a  mile 
a  long,  tapering,  grassy  mound,  locally 
known  as  Brown  Tongue.  The  resem- 
blance b  complete,  and  the  wild  mountain 
oove  in  which  the  tongue  reposes  may  well 
be  likened  to  the  cavernous  mouth  of  a 
giant  The  place  is  solitary,  ^  remote, 
impressive^  It  becomes  more  imposing 
the  nearer  the  cliffs  are^  approached,  and 
when  close  under  the  '*  battlemented  front 
of  Scafell,"  the  wildness  of  the  scene  fills 
the  mind.  It  ia  wholly  grim  and  stem ; 
no  touch  of  beauty  relieves  the  austerity. 
Whether  sun-smitten  in  the  summer  noon, 
or  enwreathed  with  flying  mists,  the  cliffs 
of  Scafell  are  always  grand.  They  com- 
pose the  finest  rock  scenery  in  England, 
and  there  is  nothins  grander  in  Scnir-pa- 
Gillian  or  the  Cuohullins. 

Mickledore  may  be  reached  by  scrambling 
up  the  steeply  sloping  "  screes  "  which  form 
its  Wastdale^  slope ;  but  the  easier  and 
more  romantic  approach  is  by  the  grassy 
ledge,  which  will  be  seen  projecting  from 
the  face  of  the  Scafell  precipice^  This  ledge, 
or  shelf,  is  in  but  few  places  less  than  four 
feet  wida  In  places  it  is  composed  of 
shattered  heaps  of  rock,  which  seem  barely 
to  keep  their  equilibrium ;  but  though  there 
is  a  precipice  of  considerable  height  on  the 
left  hand,  the  passage  along  the  ledge  is 
free  from  risk,  so  long  as  the  rock-wall  on 
the  right  is  closely  hugged.  By  one  who 
watched  from  below  the  passage  along  the 
ledge  of  some  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Lake 
climbing,  it  was  christened  the  ''Bake's 
Progress,''  and  the  name  appears  apt,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  ledge  leads  from 
the  lower  limb  of  the  Lord's  Bake  to  the 
Mickledore  Bidge.  Stepping  from  the 
Bake's  Progress  on  to  Mickledore,  the 
stranger  finds  himself  in  what  the  guide- 
books call  ''one  of  Nature's  most  sav^e 
retreats,"  and  truly  the  scene  is  wud 
enough.  The  sununits  of  Scafell  and  Scafell 
Pikes — the  two  highest  mountains  in  Eng- 
land— are  but  one  thousand  two  hnndr^ 
yards  apart  in  a  straight  line,  but  between 
them  is  the  strange  gap  called  Mickledore. 
From  the  summit  of  Scafell  Pikes  its  rock- 
strewn  sides  slope  gradually  towards  Scafell. 
Presently  the  slopes  steepen  on  dithor  hand. 
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leayingasaddle-Bhap^ravina  .The saddle 
dwindxea  to  a  roof -like  ridge,  which 
siaretches  in  a  gentle  carve  from  mountain 
to  mountain,  till  it  ends  abruptlv  against 
the  wedge-shaped  cliffs  of  Scafell,  which 
rise  almost  vertically  for  five  hundred  feet 
and  mora  Though  the  slopes  of  the  ridge 
are  steep,  and  the  ridge  itself  is  so  narrow 
that  it  may  easily  be  bestrided^  there  is 
no  danger  whatever  in  walking  along  it ; 
yet  appalling  are  the  terrors  of  this 
gorge  as  told  in  the  older  guide-books, 
''It  may  indeed  be  crossed,"  says  Murray, 
''  but  the  passage  is  difficult,  and  at  one 
point  dangerous,  and  it  should  be  at- 
tempted only  by  experienced  cragsmen,  or 
members  of  the  Alpine  Club."  In  another 
passage  the  same  writer  thus  speaks  of 
the  southern  slope  from  the  ridge  to  the 
strange  solitudes  of  Upper  Eskdale — aslope 
which  is  indeed  steep,  stony,  and  tedious,  but 
nothing  more  :  "  The  descent  into  Eskdale 
is  over  terraces  of  slippery  turf,  and  down 
slanting  sheets  of  bare  rock,  which  makes 
the  enterprise,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a 
guide,  one  of  peril  Some  have  attempted 
this  descent,  and  turned  back  in  terror  at 
the  difficulties  before  them ;  but  there  are 
places  fromwhichatourist  might  find  iteven 
more  difficult  to  retreat  than  to  advance." 

LookingupattheScafeDcli£GsfromMickle- 
dore,  the  direct  ascent  appears  impossible, 
as,  in  fact,  it  has  hitherto  proved  But  there 
is  more  than  one  way  of  successfully  turn- 
ing the  flank  of  these  forbidding  precipices. 
The  routes  by  the  ''Broad  Stand"  and 
"  Chimney,"  on  the  left  or  Eskdale  side  of 
Mickledore,  are  now  tolerably  well  known  to 
lake-climbers ;  they  are  even  described  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  in  guide-books.  The 
Broad  Stand  is  reached  by  descending  close 
under  the  cliffs  for  twenty-one  yards  till  a 
deft,  eighteen  inches  wide,  is  seen  between 
two  small  upright  rocka  Any  man  of 
moderate  size  can  worm  his  way  through 
the  clef  t^  and  climb  out  at  the  end  on  to 
a  grassy  comer.  From  this  point  there  is 
omy  one  practicable  way.  It  lies  up  walls 
and  slopes  of  rocks,  and  "  to  any  ordinary 
cragsman  it  presents,"  said  Professor 
Tyndall,  writing  in  the  Saturday  Review 
in  1859,  "a  pleasant  bit  of  mountain 
practice,  and  nothing  more.*'  The  Professor 
admits,  however,  that  "to  persons  given 
to  giddiness,  or  lacking  sufficient  surenesa 
of  foot  or  strength  of  grasp,"  the  climb  is 
not  recommendable.  The  danger  consists 
in  slipping  on  any  of  t£e  slopes  or  walls, 
when  the  climber  would  go  bumping  down 
many  feet  without  any  chemce  of  stopping 


till)  with  considerable  perspnal  discomfort, 
he  reached  the  base  of  the  jprecipice.  The 
entrance  to  the  Scafell  Chimney  (a  gulley 
two  feet  wide  running  into  and  up  the  face 
of  the  diff)  is  a  few  yards  lower  down  than 
the  entrance  to  the  Broad  Stand.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  straight  up  the  Chimney, 
as  the  way  is  blocked  by  an  overhanging 
slab,  and  escape  must  be  effected  either  by 
the  right-hand  wall  near  the  top,  where 
the  hand-hold  is  miserably  inadequate,  or 
by  the  "comer  "  forty  feet  up  the  Chimney, 
The  passage  of  the  comer  is  a  matter  of 
stride  and  oalance,  as  there  is  no  positive 
hold  for  the  hands.  There  is  a  bad  drop 
into  the  Chimney  behind,  and  a  slip  in 
rounding  the  comer  would  end  in  broken 
limbs,  if  not  a  battered  skull.  A  man 
essaying  the  corner  must  apply  himself  like 
a  plaister  to  an  unpleasant  projecting  rock, 
and  then  by  shifting  the  weight  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  (for  the  legs  are  stretched 
widely  apart^  he  can  creep  round.  These 
climbs  in  tne  Chimney  are  very  little 
known,  and  none  of  them  should  be 
attempted  in  wet  weather,  when  the 
Chimney  is  indeed  a  mere  spout.  Even 
when  the  escape  is  made  from  the 
Chimney  by  the  routes  named,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ascent  requires  care,  as 
the  rocks  here  are  smooth,  and  they  slope 
steeply  towards  Eskdale,  some  at  as  great 
an  angle  as  fifty-four  degrees.  Last  August 
a  young  and  active  climbw,  forgetting  for 
a  moment  the  caution  that  should  always 
go  hand  -  in  -  hand  with  daring,  attempted 
to  cross  one  of  these  smooth,  sloping  rocks. 
He  slipped,  slid  rapidljr  down  for  twenty- 
seven  feet,  vainly  catching  at  the  smooth 
surface  and  then  bounded  through  the  air 
in  a  leap  of  seventy  feet,  falling  full  on  his 
face  just  at  the  edge  of  the  dry  watercourse 
below  the  Chimney.  HappUy  the  place  on 
which  he  fell  was  loose  and  not  rocky 
ground ;  and  lie  escaped  with  a  broken 
rib  and  some  dangerous  face  and  head 
wounds.  The  escape  from  death  was  almost 
miraculous;  many  men  have  been  killed 
by  falling  a  quarter  of  the  distance  The 
adventure  may  serve  to  remind  other 
climbers  that  the  Scafell  cliffs  must  be 
treated  with  due  respect. 

There  is  yetanother  and  a  more  direct  way 
of  climbing  the  Scafell  cliffs  from  Mickle- 
dore, which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we 
may  christen  the  "North  Climb."  This 
route  IS  known  to  very  few.  It  was  dis- 
covered for  himself  in  1874,  by  Mr.  George 
Seatree,  the  author  of  a  pleasantly-written 
little  pamphle^.  (|n^t^e(Lake  District,  now. 
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nnf orttinately,  out  of  print.  When  Mr. 
Seatree  ascended,  he  was  with  a  friend, 
and  the  Wastdale  people  received  his  story 
with  incredulity,  "auld  Will  Ritson" 
declaring  that  "nowt  but  a  fleein'  thing 
could  get  up  theear."  Mr.  Seatree,  how- 
ever, was  preceded  in  this  ascent  by  Major 
J.  P.  Cundill,  RA«,  who  climbed  this  way 
both  up  and  down  alone  as  long  ago 
as  1869.  For  the  benefit  of  climbers 
we  quote  here  Mr.  Seatree's  description: 
"  From  the  ridge  we  traversed  a  ledge'  of 
grass- covered  rock  (the  Bake's  Progress^ 
to  the  right,  until  we  reached  a  detachea 
boulder,  stepping  upon  which  we  were 
enabled  to  get  hand-hold  of  a  crevice  six 
or  seven  feet  from  where  we  stood.  To 
draw  ourselves  up  so  as  to  set  our  feet 
upon  this  was  the  difficulty ;  were  is  only 
one  small  foothold  in  that  distance,  and  to 
have  slipped  here  would  have  precipitated 
the  climber  many  feet  below.  Having 
succeeded  in  gaining  this  foothold,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  small  rectangular 
recess,  with  barely  room  to  turn  round. 
From  here  it  was  necessary  to  draw  our- 
selves carefully  over  two  other  ledges  into 
a  small  rift  in  the  rocks,  and  then  traverse 
on  our  hands  and  knees  another  narrow 
ledge  of  about  eight  feet  to  the  left,  which 
brought  us  nearly  in  a  line  with  Mickledore 
Bidge.  From  here  all  was  comparatively 
smooth  sailing."  The  "  detached  boulder '' 
may  be  identified  widi  certainty  by 
noticing  that  it  is  embedded  in  the  Bake's 
Progress  close  to  the  top  of  a  funnel- 
shaped  grassy  gully,  about  ton  or  twelve 
yards  m>m  Mickledora  None  but  ex- 
perienced climbers  should  attempt  the 
*' north  climb''  from  Mickledore.  It  is 
unpleasant  to  stick  on  one  of  the  higher 
ledges,  for  from  these  the  climber  looks 
almost  vertically  down  to  the  valley  many 
feet  below.  In  these  circumstances  a 
sudden  seizure  akin  to  sea-sickness  may 
assail  the  cragsman  who  has  not  his  nerves 
under  thorough  control 

All  who  have  been  on  the  top  of  Scafell, 
near  Mickledore,  must  have  looked  down 
with  wonder  and  admiration  into  Deep 
Ghyll,  that  vast,  almost  vertical  funnel, 
which  descends  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ,to  the  Lord's  Bake.  It  can  be 
descended  straight  down  its  whole  length, 
though  in  one  place  there  is  a  very  steep 
pitoh,  and  some  little  danger  is  incurred 
from  falling  stones.  But  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  at  the  upper  part  of 
Deep  Ghyll  is  a  pinnacle  rock  with  some 
slight   resemblance,  from   certain  points 


of  view,  to  the  celebrated  Pieter  Botte 
in  Mauritius,  except  that  the  stone   on 
the  top  is  much  smaller  than  the  knob 
which  forms  the.  summit  of  the  Mauritius 
mountain.    The  Deep  Ghyll  pinnacle  is 
perhaps  best  named  the  "Scafell  Pillar,'' 
for  on  examination  it  will  be  found  to 
have   several    features  in  common  with 
the  Eonerdale  Pillar.    Both  have  a  Pisgah 
rock  and  a  Jordan  gap,  both  have  a  high 
and  low  man,  and  both  have  a  slanting 
slab  in  similar  positions.    So  inaccessible 
does  the  Scafell  Pillar  appear,  that  it  is 
probable  no  one  ever  thoueht  of  making 
an  attempt  upon  it  till  Mr.  W.  P.  Haskett 
Smith,  whose  climbs  on  the  Ennerdale 
Pillar   were    referred   to    in  a  previous 
article,  looldng  at  the  Bock  with  the  eve 
of  a  genius   for    climbing,   thought   he 
could  see  a  way  to  the  top.    He  made 
the  attempt  alone  in  September  of  this 
vear,  and  successfully  reached   the  top, 
being  the  first  man  to  set  foot  on  the 
summit  of  this  forbidding  peak.    A  week 
or  two  later,  Mr.  Haskett  Smith,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bobinson,  a  local 
cragsman  of  much  enthusiasm,  judgment, 
and    skill,    made   another    attack   upon 
the  rock.      Starting  from  a  point  about 
sixty  yards  from  uie  lower  end  of  the 
Bake's  Progress,  and  climbing  upwards,  they 
soon  entered  a  very  long,  narrow,  almost 
vertical  chimney^  the  ascent  of  which  taxed 
their  strength  greatly.    Emerging  at  last, 
they  reach^  a  steep  ar^te,  which  led  direct 
to  the  ridge  of  the  Scafell  Pillar,  and  thus 
to  the  top,  where  they  left  their  names  in 
a  glass  bottla  Now  that  the  way  is  known, 
the  Deep  Ghyll  Pillar  will  doubtless  be 
attempted   by  other   climbers.     On  the 
whole  Wastdale  side  of  Scafell  there  is  fine 
climbing,  nor  are  the  minor  mountains 
which  buttress  the  great  heights  by  any 
means  deficient  in  interest 

Of  all  the  natural  features  of  the  Wast- 
water  District,  Piers  Ghyll  is  perhaps  the 
most  noticeable.  No  one  coming  over  the 
Sty  Head  Pass  from  Borrowdale  can  fail 
to  see  this  remarkable  fissure  which,  after 
making  an  almost  right-angled  bend  in  the 
low  ground  at  the  foot  of  Lingmell,  sud- 
denly narrows,  and  runs  straight  into  the 
face  of  the  Lingmell  crags.  So  far  as  can 
be  ascertained.  Piers  Ghyll  has  never  been 
climbed.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  which 
have  resisted  the  assaults  of  the  present 
generation  of  climbers.  Of  course  when  we 
speak  of  climbing  Piers  Ghyll  we  do  not 
mean  merely  penetrating  into  the  fissure  till 
further  progress  is  barrod,  and  then  dimb- 
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ing  out  up  one  of  the  aides.  The  Ghyll 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  been 
elimbed  until  all  the  obstades  in  the 
ravine  are  overcome,  and  the  climber 
emerges  at  the  top,  nnder  Lingmell 
crags.  In  all  probability  this  feat  will 
be  soon  achieved;  bat  so  fiur,  notwith- 
standing the  elaborate  attempts  which  have 
been  m^e  with  ropes,  ico-axes,  and  steel 
wedges,  everyone  has  failed.  Anyone  may 
scramble  a  good  way  along  the  torrent-bed 
in  Piers  GhfVL  Soon  the  ravine  narrows, 
the  stream  is  pent  in  narrow  bounds,  the 
walls  on  either  hand  rise  higher  and  are 
almost  perpendicular.  Daylight  is  qbscured, 
and  after  heavy  rain  the  noise  of  the  falling 
water  is  deafening.  The  first  difficult  place 
is  a  smooth  steep  slab  of  rock  on  the  left 
hand.  This  can  be  passed ;  but  the  diffi- 
culties begin  at  the  third  water&ll,  where 
tiiere  is  a  vast  carving  rock  shelving 
towards  the  stream.  Much,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  stream.  Long 
ago,  when  Mr.  James  Payn,  then  a  young 
man  at  college,  visited  the  Lake  District,  it 
was  his  ardent  delight  to  roll  huge  stones 
down  the  mountain-side  and  hark,  as  they 
thundered  into  the  Pease  Ghyll  (for 
so  £he  noveUst  spells  the  nams).  Mr. 
Payn  tells  how  a  shepherd  of  Wastdale, 
eollectb^  his  sheep  on  Lingmell  in  the 
snow,  shpped  and  fell  into  Piers  Ghyll. 
His  iron  heel  caught  in  some  crevice  and 
wrenched  off  the  boot-sole,  thus  breaking 
the  fidl,  and  the  man  survived  his  perilous 
adventure.  There  is  a  rumour  too  that 
a  hardy  climber,  resolved  on  conquering 
the  passage  of  the  Ghyll,  passed  difficulty 
after  difficulty  till  he  reached  a  spot  from 
which  advance  and  retreat  seemed  equally 
impossibla  He  lost  nerve,  and  dared  not 
make  an  attempt  There  he  remained  for 
twenty-four  hours,  his  shouts  rendered 
impotent  by  the  roaring  waters.  At  last^ 
when  starvation  stared  him  in  the  face,  he 

Sthered  courage,  and  flung  himself  from 
i  resting-place  into  the  deep  pool  formed 
by  one  of  the  falls.  The  water  broke  his 
fall,  and  he  scrambled  back  a  sound  man. 
But  his  adventure  is  not  forsotten ;  and  the 
local  guides  tell  you  flatly  wat  Piers  Ghyll 
cannot  be  climbed.  So  did  the  Swiss  tell 
Mr.  Whymper  that  the  Matterhom  could 
not  be  climbed,  and  that  its  summit  was 
the  haunt  of  evil  spirits.  But  the  Matter- 
hom succumbed  nevertheless,  and  so,  we 
doubt  not,  will  Piers  GhyU  when  the 
rieht  man  appears.  To  climb  the 
whole  lengUi  o!  Piers  GhyU,  and  then 
scale  the  Lingmell  crags  above,  and  so 


reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  is 
pronounced  by  a  competent  judge  the 
hardest  and  finest  climb  in  the  Euglish 
Lake  District,  and  one  which  would  keep 
the  climber  as  severely  on  the  stretch  as 
any  piece  of  rock-climbing  in  Switzerland. 

The  inexhaustible  richness  of  tibe  Wast- 
water  district^  from  the  climber's  point 
of  view,  tempts  us  to  linger  too  long 
in  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  districts. 
We  will  not  speak,  therefore,  of  the 
chimneys  in  the  north  side  of  Great  End, 
of  the  "  Horn,"  the  "  Screen,"  and  "  West- 
moreland's  Chimney "  on  Great  Grable,  of 
the  Stirrup  ora^  on  Tewbarrow,  or  of  the 
rotten  gulleys  m  the  Screes,  but  will  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  climbs  in  other 
parts  of  the  district 

Of  these.  Striding  Edge,  on  Helvellyn, 
is  by  far  the  best  known.  Scott's 
grandiose  poem  and  Wordsworth's  ex- 
quisite verses  have  given  immortality  to 
Striding  Edge.  Save  for  the  ugly  dam 
which  banks  up  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Tarn 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Gienriddine 
lead-mines,  which  have  almost  destroyed 
the  beauty  of  the  upper  reach  of  Ulls- 
water,  all  is  now  as  it  was  when  young 
Gough  —  Scott's  Pilgrim  of  Nature- 
slipped  over,  and  was  killed,  in  the 
spring  of  1805.  The  setting  of  the  two 
poems  is  there,  all  except  the  eagle.  If 
you  chance  to  be  on  Striding  Ed^e  on  a 
stormy  day,  when  the  mists  are  boiUng  up 
from  the  coves  of  Grisedale,  you  will  say 
it  is  a  place  an  English  Manfred  might 
choose  for  his  soUloqmes.  But  as  for  danger, 
there  is  hardly  any.  To  the  cragsman  it  is 
a  promenade ;  for  ladies,  merely  a  pleasant 
piece  of  exertion.  If  any  persons  are 
rendered  giddy  by  the  steepness  of  the 
slopes,  and  on  the  Grisedale  side  they  are 
certainly  steep,  they  can  be  perfectly  secure 
by  taking  the  lower  path.  Not  fax  from  the 
Patterdale  end  of  the  ridge  is  a  small  iron 
cross,  set  up  to  the  memory  of  one  Robert 
Dixon,  who  was  killed  on  Striding  Edge 
while  following  the  Patterdale  fox-hounds 
in  November,  1858.  The  cross  is  smdl,  and 
may  easily  be  missed  among  the  rocks. 

Far  more  imposing  than  the  Striding 
Edge  on  Helvellyn  is  the  little-known 
Sharp  Edge  on  Blencathara.  Blencathiura 
is  one  of  the  very  few  lake  moun- 
tains about  which  legends  are  told.  On 
the  neighbouring  Sowter  Fall,  marching 
regiments,  troops  of  phantom  horsemen, 
and  all  sorts  of  strange  apparitions  have 
been  seen;  and  in  Scales  Tarn,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipitous  Tarn  Crag,  the  stars 
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are .  to  be  seen  at  noonday.  The  Broad, 
Narrow,  and  Sharp  Edges  on  Blencathara 
are  among  the  most  interesting  things  to 
be  seen  among  the  lake  mountains,  and 
the  Sharp  Edge  is  certainly  the  sharpest 
in  the  district  It  is  much  narrower  than 
Striding  Edge,  but  nowhere  does  it  offer 
any  difficulty  to  the  ordinary  climber. 
The  ascent  of  Tarn  Crag,  after  leaving 
the  ridge,  is  indeed  much  more  unpleasant 
In  ice  and  snow  these  ridges  present  real 
difficulties.  In  the  winter  of  1880-81,  an 
overhanging  snow-cornice  extended  for  a 
mile  from  the  first  ta  the  second  cairn  on 
Blencathara,  and  so  solid  was  it  that  it  was 
possible  to  stand  on  the  cornice  well  out 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  mountain. 

In  these  two  pikers  it  has  been  our  aim 
to  furnish  the  cragsman  with  a  rough  guide 
to  the  best  rock  climbing  in  the  Lake 
District  Space  compels  us  to  omit  several 
interesting  places,  such  as  Pavey  Ark,  the 
climbs  from  Grisedale  Pass  up  to  St  Sunday 
Crag,  and  others.  A  stranger  may  waste 
valuable  time  in  finding  the  climbs  best 
worth  doing ;  for,  except  in  Mr.  Prior's  con- 
venient little  work,  he  will  not  find  any 
printed  account  of  them.  Mr.  Prior  is  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  Chimney  and  Broad 
Stand  routes  up  Scafell;  he  even  gives  a 
vague  little  diagram  of  the  "  easy  way  "  up 
the  Pillar  Bock.  But  with  this  noteworthy 
exception,  the  stranger  is  unaided  by  the 
guide-books.  Wherever  there  are  moun- 
tains, the  climber  can  always  find  ascents 
for  himself,  but  nowhere  are  the  climbs  so 
interesting  and  so  numerous  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wastdale.  To  see  the 
Lake  District  properly,  it  is  best  to  take  a 
certain  numb^  of  centres,  and  explore 
thoroughly  the  country  round  eacL 
Let  no  one  be  persuaded  to  strap  a  knap- 
sack on  his  shoulders  and  loam  the 
country.  BeautiM  scenery  is  not  to  be 
enjoyed  by  rushing  through  it  with  a 
heavy  weight  on  your  back ;  you  must  live 
in  it  to  love  it  "iBowness,  Keswick,  Lang- 
dale  Valley,  Wastdale,.Patterdale,  and  Mar- 
dale  Green  will  be  found  excellent  centres. 
Bound  each  of  these  places  there  is  scenery 
of  differing  character.  Few  things  are  more 
remarkable  in  the  Lake  Dbtrict  than  the 
variety  of  its  scenery.  The  elements  are  of 
the  simplest;  the  effects  produced  are  most 
varied.  The  district  is  seamed  with  moun- 
tain valleys,  yet  no  two  are  alike.  Nature 
seems  to  have  lavished  all  her  beauties  on 
this  unique  spot  of  English  earth.  It  is 
exquisitely  compact  The  most  varied 
beauties  Ue  side  by  side,  but  they  never 


jostle  or  compete  with  each  other.  There 
is  space  enough  for  each  to  have  its  appro- 
priate setting  It  is  this  compactness  of 
the  English  Lake  District  which  consti- 
tutes at  once  its  ch^rm  and  its  danger.  A 
very  little  work  in  the  way  of  "  wilway 
enterprise"  would  ruin  the  district  for 
ever.  Already  -the  railways  approach 
perilously  near  the  most  sacred  solitudes. 
Between  Penrith  and  Keswick,  the  raUway 
actually -comes  within  the  mountain  ram- 
part, and  f cuts  off  Blencathara  from  its 
fellow  peaks.  At  Lakeside,  at  the  foot 
of  Windermere,  there  is  a  station  almost 
on  the  lake;  at  Conbton  is  another; 
at  Keswick  the  station  is  only  a 
few  minutes'  walk  from  Derwentwater ;  at 
Boot,  in  Eskdale,  the  terminus  is  witliin 
ten  miles  of  the  remotest  mountain  fast- 
nesses. 

In  England,  with  its  vested  interests 
and  antique  rights,  we  cannot  unfortu- 
nately adopt  the  example  so  worthily 
set  by  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
of  the  TellowBtone  Park,  and  keep  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  public  for  ever  the 
most  beautiful  spots  of  our  overcrowded 
island.  But  with  regard  to  the  English 
Lake  District,  it  should  be  well  understood 
that  anv  further  railways  will  ruin  it 
beyond  hope.  In  Svntzerland,  where  the 
distances  are  much  greater,  and  the  heights 
much  vaster,  a  few  mountain  railways  are 
almost  unnoticed;  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  they  would  dominate  the 
landscape.  The  specious  plea  of  the  public 
good  cannot  be  ui^ed  in  favour  of  schemes 
of  railway  extension  in  the  lakes.  Trains 
carry  tourists  to  the  very  confines  of  the 
distr^  on  all  sides.  Private  gain  is  the 
only  motive  which  can  prompt  to  further 
"  railway  enterprise."  The  Lake  District 
Defence  Association  is  doing  excellent 
work.  Already  it  has  defeated  the  Borrow- 
dale  and  Eunerdale  schemes — schemes  for 
mineral  railways,  which  would  have 
absolutely  ruined  the  beauty  of  the  two 
valleys.  But  railway  interests  are  very 
powerful,  and  fresh  schemes  are  floated 
every  year.  Manchester,  having  fouled 
with  sewage  and  manufactures  all  the 
streams  in  its  neighbourhood,  has  laid 
violent  hands  on  l^irlmere,  and  is  only 
waiting  the  necessary  capital  to  convert 
that  lake  into  a  reservoir.  The  example 
cannot  but  be  encouragingto  the  pro- 
moters of  railway  schemes.  That  they  will 
triumph  befoite  long  seems  more  than 
probable,  and  when  that  day  comes  the 
Lake  District  will  be  iiTeparabl 
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DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  IN  THE 
DESERT. 

During  the  progress  of  the  greatest  of 
our  reoent  and  ntunerous  ''  little  wars/'  the 
writer  had  the  lot  to  be  encamped,  or 
rather  bivouacked,  for  neaily  a  month,  at 
one  not  very  charming  point  in  the  desert. 
The  crossing  of  that  wilderness  of  sand 
.and  gravel  was  found  to  be  an  arduous 
operation  for  an  army;  and  the  enemy 
had  not  neglected,  by  art,  to  add  to  the 
natural  obstacles  that  fell  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  the  invading  hosi  From 
an  historical  point  of  view,  the  desert  in 
question  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  having  been  traversed  by 
the  Israelites,  in  somewhat  remote  times, 
and  under  trying  circumstances.  And 
over  some  portion  of  its  inhospitable  sur- 
face, Napoleon  the  Great,  at  a  later  date, 
led  his  conquering  legions.  But  in  our 
own  day  and  generation,  this  region  has  been 
the  subject  of  general  interest  from  its 
offering  a  field  for  the  labours  and  exploits 
of  a  British  army;  and,  it  may  be  added,  its 
barren  wastes  seem  likely  to  be  the  cause 
of  still  more  serious  strife  in  the  future. 

That  part  of  the  wilderness  where  we 
were  destined  for  a  time  to  sojourn,  is 
said  to  have  once  been  covered  by  the 
streets  and  buildings  of  a  populous 
city.  Of  the  existence  of  this,  or  of 
any  of  its  remains,  we  were  in  entire 
ignorance  when  bivouacked  on  its  site. 
The  ruins,  if  there  were  any  such,  were 
effectually  .  concealed  by  the  deep  sand. 
Modem  edifices,  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  small,  solitary-looking  mosque,  there 
were  none  whatever ;  and  when  the  troops 
left  .its  neighbourhood,  but  little  of  that 
shrine  was  left  save  the  bare  walls.  Its 
appearance  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  minia- 
ture Norman  keep,  or,  rather,  it  resembled 
much  one  of  these  ancient  *'  strong-houses," 
or  '*  peels,"  one  stUl  sees  on  the  borddr- 
teuids  between  England  and  Scotland.  It 
tterefore  constituted  a  sort  of  landmark 
in  the  midst  of  the  mostly  flat  surrounding 
country.  And  if  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  mosque  was  forlorn  enough,  its  internal 
desolation  was  rendered  complete  by  our 
men,  who  stripped  it  of  every  inch  of 
woodwork,  and  were  just  commencing  the 
demolition  of  the  roof,  when  we  left  the 
place.  This  species  of  sacrilege  was,  of 
course,  owing  to  the  want  of  firewood— -a 
necessary,  but  extremely  scarce  commodity. 
Some  mounds,  or  low  hills,  lined  the 
ban^  of  a  channel,  which  was,  rather  in- 


appropriately, termed  the  "Sweetwater" 
Canal.  A  few  of  the  hillocks  were  perhaps 
natural  formations,  but  many  of  them 
were  evidently  composed  of  the  material 
thrown  up  in  the  excavation  of  the  canal 
that  bore  so  enticing  a  nama  Close  to  it 
ran  a  railway;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
landscape,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  almost  level,  and  was  devoid  of  vege- 
tation. By  the  side  of  the  canal,  however, 
were  swamps,  in  which  grew  and  flourished 
considerable  groves  of  bulrushes. 

"We  arrived  on  this  not  very  attractive 
looking  scene  in  the  evening  of  what  had 
been  a  hot  and  laborious  day.  The  latter 
had  been  passed  by  us  in  a  pretty  long,  and, 
from  terrible  thirst,  a  most  painful  march 
over  some  miles  of  the  arid  desert.  At  an 
earlier  hour,  a  sharp  encounter  had  taken 
place  between  the  outposts  of  the  opposing 
armies,  the  mounds  already  alluded  to 
forming  the  more  immediate  objects  of 
contention.  They  were  liberally  sprinkled 
with  the  evidences  of  combat  Broken 
gun-carriages  and  slain  horses  were 
numerous.  Equipments  and  rifles  had 
been  discarded  by  many  of  the  foe  on 
taking  their  departure ;  and  in  some  places 
the  surface  was  deeply  ploughed  up  by  shot 
and  shell  But  killed  or  even  wounded 
men  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence; 
and  we,  naturally  enough,  concluded  that 
these  must  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
retiring  defenders  of  the  hillocks. 

The  first  object  of  the  parched  men  was, 
of  course,  to  obtain  water.  In  view  of 
this  a  rush  was  i^ade  to  the  canal,  where 
the  enemy's  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
was  made  quickly  apparent.  The  number 
of  dusky  and  def  anct  warriors  who  lay  half 
in,  half  out  of,  the  water,  was  far  from  a 

S>leasant  sight ;  and  the  bodies  of  these  un- 
brtunate  fellows  were  suggestive  of  at  least 
as  many  more  that  had  probably  been  more 
completely  immersed.  It  will  be  easily 
credited  that,  under  these  conditions,  the 
fluid  was  scarcely  "sweet-water";  but  so 
agonising  was  the  prevailing  thirst,  that 
it  was  eagerly  swallowed  in  helmetfuls — 
our  headpieces  being  of  immense  practical 
value  in  this  respect  Having  in  this  way 
refreshed  themselves  after  the  toils  of  the 
day,  the  men  lay  down  on  the  sand,  and 
ere  long  were  sound  asleep,  being  wdl-nigh 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  anxiety. 

Next  morning,  the  sun  had  hardly  risen, 
before  its  rayis  began  to  wax  oppressive, 
even  dangerously  so ;  and  it  was  obvious 
that  some  kind  of  shelter  would  needs  have 
to  be  improvised.    A  case  or  two  of  sun- 
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stroke  daring  the  preceding  day's  march, 
showed  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  action 
of  the  son  as  far  as  possible.  Bat^  as  jret, 
we  had  no  tents,  and  had  no  immediate 

5 respect  of  getting  any ;  for  the  transport 
epartment  was  somewhat  eccentric  in  its 
movements,  or  was,  indeed,  in  a  great 
decree  stationary,  about  the  time  of 
which  we  are  treating.  The  railway  was 
useless  from  lack  of  rolling  -  stock, 
though  we  had  heard  that  several  loco- 
motives were  enjoying  a  period  of  in- 
activity in  the  holds  of  ships  a  few  miles 
distant  For  like  reasons  we  were  with- 
out provisions.  We  were,  therefore,  de- 
*  pendent  for  subsistence  on  the  waters 
of  the  canal,  from  which  proceedings  were 
taken  to  fish  out  the  dead  soldiers.  The 
thing  most  ui^ently  required,  however, 
was  shelter.  Wandering  a  little  way  along 
the  canal,  quite  a  forest  of  bulrushes,  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  was  discovered. 
Oreat  bundles  of  these  were  cut,  and  with 
them  tent-shaped  huts  were  soon  erected, 
which  proved  to  be  admirable  protections 
alike  from  the  sun  by  day,  and  from  the 
heavy  dews  that  fell  by  night  While 
ensaged  in  gathering  these  materials,  we 
did  not  fail  to  notice  that  an  immense  dam 
had  been  built  across  the  course  of  the 
canal,  and  that  the  railway  had  likewise  been 
obstructed  by  a  huge  mound  of  clay  and 
sand.  These  great  works  were  the  means  of 
detaining  us  for  some  time  in  their  vicinity. 
Meanwhile  the  day  passed  on,  night 
approached,  and  at  length  darkness  came 
rapidly  over  us.  We  lay  down  in  what  old 
historians  describe  as  ''great  security," 
being  well  aware  that  the  nearest  pickets  of 
the  enemy  were  at  least  two  miles  distant 
But,  of  course,  the  usual  precautions  of 
guards  and  outnosts  were  not  forgotten. 
Everybody,  with  the  exception  of  these 
vigilant  parties,  was  soon  slumberinff,  and 
the  deep  silence,  peculiar  to  the  desert, 
reigned  suprema  Not  a  sound  could  be 
hew],  unless,  half  asleep,  one  lay  near 
where  a  sentry  patroUed,  with  footfiEdl 
mufiSed  in  the  soft,  loose  sand.  But 
suddenly  this  quiescent  scene  was  trans- 
formed into  one  that  almost  baffles 
description.  Amid  alarming  shouts,  a 
headlong  rush  was  made  to  the  rifles. 
These  weapons  had  been  ''piled,"  or 
stacked,  in  long  lines  between  the  rows 
of  habitations  of  bulrushes;  and  on  them 
were  suspended  the  belts,  haversacks, 
and  pouches  of  their  owners.  Thus 
entangled,  the  arms  were  overthrown  by 
the  impetuosity  of  the  efforts  n^ade  to 


seize  them;  and  many  of  them  were 
choked  up  with  sand,  being  thereby 
rendered — ^forthe  time— all  but  useless  for 
firing  purposes.  Men  were  loading  their 
pieces,  fixing  on  their  bayonets,  and  assum- 
ing postures  of  defence  not  much  like 
those  depicted  in  drill-books,  or  learned 
laboriously  on  the  barrack-square.  All  this 
would  have  been  extremely  ludicrous,  but 
for  the  apprehension  that  existed  on 
all  hands,  and  which  was  not  only 
generally  felt^  but  quite  as  generally 
shown.  Officers,  scantUy  clad,  and  having 
anything  but  a  martial  air,  b^an  to 
attempt  to  restore  order.  One  of  these, 
with  a  sabre  in  one  hand,  and  a  "six- 
shooter"  in  the  other,  and  having  his 
figure  enveloped  in  a  rug,  surmounted  by 
a  helmet^  was  finally  successful  in  his 
exertions.  Drawing  up  the  men  in  line,  he 
was  endeavouring  to  eet  them  into  some- 
thing like  the  semblance  at  least  of 
fighting  trim,  when  a  second  panic  was 
nearly  induced  by  another  series  of  sounds. 
Two  or  three  other  regiments  lay  near, 
and  their  drums  were  beating  to  arms  with 
extraordinary  vigour,  amid,  as  we  could 
hear,  great  disorder.  Confidence,  however, 
began  to  return,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  whole  affair  was  a  false  alarm.  Nothing 
could  at  the  time  be  ascertained  as  to  the 
cause  or  origin  of  the  confusion,  and  soon 
all  was  quiet  again  ;  but  daylight  divulged 
reasons  for  these  midnight  disturbances. 

It  appeared,  firom  a  searching  examina- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  "barrack" 
guard — ^for  so  it  was  termed — ^that  a  Turk, 
who  was  supposed  to  act  as  an  interpreter, 
and  who  was,  in  that  capacity,  "  attached  " 
to  our  corps,  had  been  the  unconscious 
means  of  carrying  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
manjr  hundreds  of  Britain's  chosen  warriors. 
Havme  on  a  white  garment,  and  nothing 
more,  Joseph,  as  he  was  called,  came  forth 
from  his  hut  in  the  condition  known  as 
"walking  in  his  sleep."  Approaching  a 
sentinel  m  the  course  of  his  perambula- 
tions, the  man  challenged  him,  and  got  no 
reply.  In  the  obscurity,  and  from  the 
colour  of  his  dress,  the  soldier  probably 
took  Joseph  for  an  enemy.  A  second 
summons  brought  forth  no  answer;  nor 
did  a  third.  Thereupon  the  sentry  charged 
the  figure  in  the  white  shirt,  and  uiat 
with  such  vigour  and  address,  that  its 
yells  and  shrielss  were  uttered  with  con- 
siderable gusta  In  a  moment  the  hun- 
dreds of  a^'acent "  Tommy  Atkinses"  were 
aroused  by  these  supposed  war-whoops, 
and  the  scene  i^e  have  tried  to  descnbe 
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recolted.  Taking  at  once  to  his  heeLs, 
Joseph  lan  through  the  lines  of  the  other 
troops  we  haye  mentioned,  and  effectually 
alarmed  them  also.  The  chief  effect  of 
these  nocturnal  events,  was  the  issue  of 
stringent  orders  enjoining  every  man  to 
sleep  ready  dressed  for  action.  The  sentries, 
as  well,  were  directed  to  be  more  cautious 
before  adopting  the  executive  measures 
which  in  this  case  had  so  thoroughly 
awakened  not  only  the  somnambulist,  but 
the  whole  division.  As  it  was,  the  sentry 
had  in  no  way  exceeded  his  duty ;  for  the 
third  challenge  being  unanswered,  he  was 
at  liberty  to  fire  upon  the  erratic  «roseph. 

Besides  the  promu^ation  of  these 
<<  orders,"  the  day  following  upon  the  in- 
terpreter's escapade  was  remarkable  for  at 
least  two  other  reasons.  One  of  these  was 
the  continued  delay  in  the  arrival  of  our 
tents  and  other  necessaries.  The  other 
was  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  hurd 
labour  on  the  monuments  the  enemy  had 
left  on  the  railway  and  in  the  canal  .These 
two  subjects  of  Consideration  occupied  the 
minds  of  most  of  us  the  whole  day ;  and 
in  the  evening  we  were  delighted  to  see 
some  carts  on  the  horizon,  whi<m  eventually 
turned  out  to  be  our  long-expected  supplies. 
With  the  advent  of  another  day,  we 
were  beginning  to  make  ourselves  more  at 
home,  though  m  novel  atid  rather  adverse 
circumstances.  Washing  in  the  sweet 
waters  of  the  canal  was  forbidden,  and 
very  properly  so,  though  it  became  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  secure  the  great  comfort  in 
this  burning  climate  of  frequent  ablution. 
Holes  in  the  ground  were  tried,  but  the 
water  disappei^ed  as  quickly  as  it  could 
be  poured  into  theuL  Oar  helmets,  when 
the  ventilators  were  stopped  up,  were  more 
efficient  for  the  purpose.  Some  officers,  who 
possessed  waterproof  sheets,  were  fortu- 
nate, for  by  means  of  one  of  these  articles, 
a  hole  could  be  converted  into  an  excellent 
bath.  But  more  handy  and  capacious 
baths  were  discovered.  These  were  several 
sarcophagi,  which  lay  near  the  canal,  at  an 
easy  distance  from  the  camp;  and  they 
proved  a  very  great  boon  to  us. 

The  days  passed  on,  and  notwithstanding 
improvements  in  our  domestic  life,  conse- 
quent on  the  opening  of  the  railway  for 
traffic,  a  great  amount  of  sickness  began  to 
appear.  The  doctors  had  their  hands  full, 
their  tents  were  besieged  at  all  hours  by 
sufferers  from  real  or  imaginary  disorders. 
The  medical-chest  was  of  a  very  portable 
nature.  It  was  about  the  sizo  of  a  lady's 
work-box,  and  within  it  were  numerous 


pills,  of  varied  colours  and  dimensions, 
neatly  arranged  in  little  compartments. 
In  these  pills,  of  one  kind  or  o&er,  were 
panaceas  for  every  ill,  from  sunstroke  to 
the  sting  of  a  sand-fly.  So  many  were  the 
patients  of  a  morning,  that  a  stereotyped 
set  of  questions  were  asked  by  the  surgeon, 
who,  presenting  a  pill  to  a  particular 
sufferer,  with  the  words^  ''Take  that," 
then  passed  on  to  the  next  candidate  for  a 
like  prescription.  Very  serious  cases  were 
sent  to  the  ''  field  hospital " — a  few  tents 
pitched  about  half  a  mile  from  camp.  There 
the  treatment  was  similar,  and  in  addition 
to  an  increased  allowance  of  pills,  the  men 
got  a  rest.  Some  of  them  found  a 
permanent  resting-place  in  its  vicinity,  for 
we  left  a  few  melancholy-looking  crosses, 
made  from  the  furniture  of  the  ^mosque, 
near  the  site  of  the  field-hospital ' 

One  dark  night,  we  made  a  movement  in 
force,  which  the  special  correspondent  of  a 
well-known  "  daily  "  likened  to  the  ancient 
and  well-worn  story  that  'Hhe  IVench 
marched  up  the  hill,  and  then  marched 
down  again."  And  this  is  an  accurate 
description  of  what  did  occur ;  thoueh  we 
represented  the  "French"  in  this  particular 
instance,  and  the  hill  was  suppluted  bv  a 
wide  expanse  of  sand  and  gravel."^  After 
trampiuff  for  some  hours  in  the  dark  we 
were  ordered,  in  subdued  accents,  quite 
appropriate  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
to  ''lie  down."  Having  for  some  time  so 
reclined,  we  were  told  to  rise,  and  then  we 
started  on  a  heavy  journey  home;  Nearly 
the  whole  ni^ht  was  consumed  in  this 
(apparently)  aimless  walk;  and  the  nlen 
got  back  to  camp  just  in  time  to  begin 
the  day's  labours  in  the  canal 

Before  our  residence  near  the  mosque 
had  terminated,  the  details  connected  with 
cleanliness  and  brightness  of  arms  and 
equipments,  which  are  characteristic  of 
soldiering  in  peace-time,  had  sadly  fallen 
into  desuetude.  The  abimdant  dew  of  the 
night  was  very  injurious  to  the  rifles,  or  at 
all  events  to  theirappearancefromamilitary 
point  of  view.  It  covered  them  with  a 
layer  of  rust,  for  the  removal  of  which  we 
were  unprovided  with  oil  But  for  this 
purpose — as  for  many  others — a  "  make- 
shift" was  forthcoming.  We  had  all,  on 
leaving  the  mother-country,  been  supplied 
with  boxes  of  grease — technically  called 
"  dubbin  " — ^for  application  to  boot-leather. 
Though  not  extensively  used  for  its  legiti- 
mate end,  the  dubbin  was  simply  invaluable 
as  a  substitute  for  oil 
Bat  with  the  opening  up  of  the  railway. 
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and,  subsequently,  of  the  canal,  our 
sojourn  around  the  deseorated  mosque 
came  to  an  end — ^to  the  undisguised  delight 
of  most  of  us. 

GERALD. 

BY  ELKANOK  a  PRICOE. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL      ROSES. 

Deerhurst  Lodge,  the  house  where 
Theo  had  been  so  happy  one  rainy  day  in 
autumn,  had  an  odd  little  charm  of  its 
own,  which  she  felt  more  and  more,  day 
after  day,  when  she  began  to  live  there. 
She  and  Gerald  stayed  in  London  most  of 
the  spring,  and  came  down  to  Deerhurst 
at  the  beginning  of  the  beautiful  summer, 
bringing  Ada  with  them.  That  year  the 
summer  was  wonderful  for  its  heat  and 
beauty;  the  calm,  serene,  glowing  sunshine 
almost  reminded  them  sometimes  of  Africa. 

The  little  house  lay  surrounded  by  green 
sloping  lawns ;  its  rough-cast  walls  mid  a 
dark  trellis  running  along  the  lower  part 
of  them,  and  seemed  to  be  planted  in 
flowers  of  many  colours,  running  up  and 
shining  brightly  among  their  ^reen  leaves. 
It  was  like  a  little  old  house  m  a  picture- 
book.  Inside,  the  old  oak  rooms  were  full 
of  dark,  cool  shade,  and  sweet  and  gay 
with  bowls  of  roses ;  the  lower  garden  was 
full  of  roses.  On  the  smooth  turf  all 
about,  soft  breezes  sometimes  stirred  the 
shadows  of  the  wych-elms  and  the  beech- 
trees.  The  sloping  bank  in  front  of  the 
house  was  shaded  by  three  large,  old  trees, 
and  the  roots  of  one  of  these — a  sturdy, 
wide-branching  ash — made  a  natural  arm- 
chair^ where  Theo  used  to  spend  many  hours 
of  those  summer  days,  watched  solemnly 
by  Wool  and  Toby,  lying  side  by  side. 

She  was  weak,  and  tired,  and  languid, 
and  very  dreamy,  though  the  life  was 
coming  back  to  her  by  degrees ;  and  Ada, 
as  she  sat  at  her  feet  and  watched  her, 
perfectly  happy  in  taking  care  of  her  while 
Gerald  was  away,  wondered  a  great  deiJ 
about  the  country  and  the  life  that  had 
taken  all  Theo's  strong,  young  energy  away. 
.  They  did  not  talk  very  much  through 
those  long  afternoons ;  sometimes  she  liked 
Ada  to  read  to  her  out  of  old  favourite 
books,  not  much  caring  for  anything  new ; 
sometimes  Mrs.  Goodafi  came  and  brought 
her  children,  and  little  fat  Johnny  rolled 
about  on  the  grass,  and  Ada  played  with 
him,  while  the  cousins  sat  together  under 
the  tree.  Ada  was  always  shy  of  Helen, 
and  not  very  fond  of  her;  she  wondered  a 
little  at  the  happy  look  which  came  into 


Theo's  eyes  when  she  was  thera  Ada  had 
very  different  feelings  about  Gaptain  North, 
who  came  down  once  earlv  in  the  summer. 
She  thought  of  him  witn  a  happy  little 
enthusiasm,  the  hero  who  had  gone  to  that 
dreadful  Africa,  and  had  brought  Theo  and 
Gerald  home.  One  day  he  gave  her  such 
a  description  of  Kimberley  and  the  journey 
there  that  she  could  not  think  of  it  after- 
wards without  horror,  and  admired  him, 
and  pitied  her  two  darlings  more  than  ever. 

Theo  herself  never  talked  of  Africa, 
except  to  Grerald.  Towards  evening,  when 
he  came  home,  Ada  used  to  go  away  into 
th«  gardeii  with  a  basket  to  gather  roses, 
leaving  them  together.  Away  she  went, 
the  little,  lonely  figure,  past  the  thick,  old 
apple-trees,  where  there  was  only  a  narrow, 
shady  path  between  the  orchard  and  the 
yard  wall;  down  the  hill,  where  the  old 
walnut-tree,  a  litde  tired  of  life,  was  already 
scattering  yellow  leaves  upon  the  walk- 
down  among  the  roses,  which  grew  in  wild 
profusion  among  laurel,  and  laurustinos, 
and  honeysuckle,  and  ivy  climbing  over 
low,  old  wails,  and  clustering  everywhere. 
There  she  wandered  up  and  down,  and  filled 
her  basket,  and  laid  her  face  caressingly 
against  the  loveliest  roses,  as  if  she  asked 
them  to  forgive  her  for  carrying  them  away. 

The  long,  pretty  walk  of  this  garden, 
where  primroses'  bloomed  in  spring,  and 
roses,  and  pinks,  and  lilies  in  summer,  was 
bordered  by  a  thick  hawthorn  hedge;  with 
honeysuckle  and  elder  breaking  out  here 
and  there.  One  may  say,  in  passing,  that 
this  garden  was  very  Ml  of  trees  and 
hedges,  and  thus  it  was  a  paradise  of 
birds,  who  sang  there  night  and  day  all 
through  the  spring,  and  lived  on  straw- 
berries and  currants  all  the  summer,  to 
sweeten  their  voices  for  the  following  year. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  this  hedge  just 
mentioned,  there  was  a  steep  grass-field 
rising  up — a  sort  of  sheep-walk,  with  little 
paths  and  ledges  about  it,  with  great 
patches  of  gorse  and  blackberry-bushes, 
and  old  thorn-trees,  and  wild  crab-trees, 
and  low  oaks  scattered  here  and  there 
along  the  upper  slope,  where  grew  that 
group  of  Scotch  firs  which  boraered  the 
lane  towards  Woodcote — ^those  same  firs 
that  Theo  used  to  see  dark  against  the 
sunset  from  her  window  in  Mr.  GoodalPa 
house,  so  very  long  ago. 

This  field  belonged  to  Deerhurst  Lodge, 
and  the  yard  and  garden  opened  on  one 
end  of  it,  where  there  was  an  old  ice- 
house, and  a  stack  of  wood,  and  one  or 
two  hayricks  between  the  buildings  and 
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the  lane.  At  its^  far  end  the  field  had 
another  gate,  opening  into  a  steep  bit  of 
lane  which  ran  into  the  other  lane,  under 
a  row  of  tall  oaks.  It  was  only  a  grass 
path  this  way  between  the  house  and  the 
meadows ;  but  anyone  coming  by  the  field- 
road  from  Mainley  could  find  his  way  to 
the  house  bjr  it,  indtead  of  by  the  upper 
lane,  though  it  was  not  generally  used,  and 
was  not,  in  fact,  a  public  path  at  alL  A 
narrow  track  ran  along  between  the  gorse- 
bushes,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
but  yet  so  high  above  the  garden-hedge 
that  a  man  could  look  over  it,  and  see 
eyer^thing  and  everybody  in  the  garden. 
So  it  happened  that  Ada  Fane,  peacefully 
gathering  roses  in  the  long  walk,  was  not 
80  entirely  alone  as  she  fancied  herself. 

Her  face  was  grave,  for,  when  she  was 
not  with  Theo,  and  thinking  of  her,  she 
could  not  help  thinking  a  great  deal  of 
that  poor  baby,  left  behind  in  Africa.  The 
idea  of  him  had  been  so  very  attractive, 
poor  dear  little  delicate  thing.  Ada  used 
to  fancy  herself  nursing  him  for  hours, 
loving  him  all  the  more  for  his  weakness 
and  need  of  comforting.  She  could  only 
talk  about  him  to  Combe,  who  told  her 
histories  enough.  Oeraldhadmentionedhim 
once  or  twice,  but  with  such  pain  that  Ada 
carefully  avoided  the  subject  in  future. 
Theo  never  said  anything  about  him  at  all, 
but  her  little  sister  knew  that  he  was  never 
out  of  her  thoughts.  After  she  first  heard 
of  his  birth,  Ada  had  learnt  one  or  two 
luUabies,  and  funny  little  songs  that  she 
thought  he  would  like.  Nobody  must 
hear  them  now^  except  the  birds  in  tbe 
garden ;  but  Ada  often  sang  to  them  in  a 
low  voice,  and  she  thought  they  stopped 
their  own  songs  to  listen  to  her ;  probably 
their  taste  was  not  more  classical  than 
little  Oerald's  would  have  been.  She  was 
singing  that  evening,  but  not,  as  she 
imagined,  to  the  birds  alone.  A  stranger 
had  come  along  the  path  between  the  gorse- 
bushes,  walking  on  the  soft  grass  noise- 
lessly ]  and  when  he  had  passed  a  tall  holly- 
bush  which  marked  the  comer  of  the 
garden,  he  looked  over  the  hedge  and  saw 
all  the  flowers  Rowing,  and  a  slim  giri's 
figure,  dressed  m.  pale  blue,  with  a  fair, 
flashed  face,  and  a  head  of  gold-brown  curls, 
stooping  amongst  them,  and  heard  a  sweet, 
plaintive  voice  singing  some  venerable 
nonsense  of  nursery*rhyme — "A  pie  sat  on 
a  pear-tree,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

He  stood  quite  still  and  watched  her ; 
she  had  no  idea  of  him,  but  went  on  filling 
her  basket  with  roses,  while  the  evening 


sun  shone  softly  over  the  garden,  where 
the  thrushes  pecked  away  at  the  ripest 
strawberries,  hopping  in  and  out  and 
enjoying  themselves  without  fear.  The 
stranger  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  for 
the  sun  shone  straight  into  them,  dazzling 
him  pro vokingly. 

''It  can't  be  the  right  house,"  he  said 
to  himself.  ''  They  can't  have  anyone  like 
this  belonging  to  them.  I  should  have 
known,  somehow.    This  is  an  adventure."^ 

He  walked  on  very  slowly,  keeping 
parallel  with  Ada  as  she  moved  alon^  the 
path.  At  last  she  began  to  climb  a  uttle, 
and  he  to  descend ;  she  was  coming  up  the 
hill  under  the  walnut-tree,  and  the  thick 
hedge  stopped  here,  changing  into  a  rough 
paling,  so  that  they  were  no  longer  hidden 
from  each  other.  Ada  glanced  up  at  him 
in  quick  surprise,  with  almost  a  start  of  fear ; 
she  had  a  kind  of  dread  that  Mr.  Warren 
might  appear  again,  and  though  she  was  now 
quitesafe  from  his  persecutions,  the  idea  was 
very  disagreeable.  But  this  was  a  stranger, 
and  the  pleasantest-looking  man,  Ada 
thought^  that  she  had  ever  seen.  He  was 
more  sunburnt  even  than  Gerald,  and  had 
a  li^t  beard,  which  made  him  look  older 
than  he  was.  There  was  something  par- 
ticularly.  delightful  in  his  manner  as  he 
took  his  hat  off,  and  asked  whether  this 
was  Deerhurst  Lodge.  Ada's  experience 
of  young  men  had  been  very  small ;  her 
idea  of  perfection  had  lately  been  Oaptain 
North,  of  whom,  however,  she  was  very 
much  afraid,  and  whose  manner,  even  when 
he  meant  to  be  nice,  was  always  cold  and 
indifierent  The  admiration  she  had  had, 
poor  child,  had  been  of  a  sort  to  make  her 
shrink  and  shudder.  She  stopped  politely  in 
the  path  to  answer  this  struiger's  questions, 
smiling,  and  holding  her  basket  of  roses. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  "  I'm  very  glad," 
when  she  had  assured  him  that  this  was 
Deerhurst.  "But  I  am  afraid  this  is  the 
wrong  way  in,  and  people  don't  like  one 
to  storm  their  back-doors.  I  have  made 
some  mistake,  certainly." 

He  stopped,  for  he  was  almost  puzzled  by 
the  look  in  the  girl's  face;  it  Seemed  as  if  she 
knew  him  already,  and  was  glad  to  see  him. 

"Do  forgive  me,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment's  pause;  "but  you  are  not  any- 
body I  knew  before  I  left  England ) " 

"Oh  no,  certainly  not,"  said  Ada, 
blushing  and  smiling. 

"  I  thought  I  couldn't  quite  have  lost  my 
memory,  Only  it  almost  seemed  as  if  you 
were  kind  enough  to  recognise  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Ada  with  deeper  blushes; 
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'^I  think  I  do.    I  have  seen  your  photo- 
graph.   I  thi^  yon  are — ^Mr.  Stirling." 

"Bat  you  don't  know  how  deUgntfol 
that  IS,"  cried  Bob  enthusiastically.  "Why, 
the  other  day,  when  I  went  home — walked 
in  like  this,  you  know — my  sisters  didn't 
know  me  a  hit.  And  I  can't  ever  have 
seen  your  photograph,  or  else,  of  course,  I 
should  have  recognised  you." 

"Did  yon  never  see  it  at  Kimberleyt 
My  brother  had  it,"  said  Ada. 
.  "Well,  I  don't  know;  at  any  rate,  it 
wasn't  like  you.  May  I  suppose,  then, 
that  you  are  Gerald  Fane's  sister  f  "  said 
Bob  with  a  sort  of  gentle  eagerness. 

All  this  time  he  was  in  the  field,  and 
she  in  the.  garden,  but  now  they  walked  on 
and  reach^  the  gate,  and  he  joined  her 
in  the  path.  Here  she  gravely  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  said  HbAi  her  brother 
and  sister  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him. 

"  Poor  dear  Mrs.  Fane  1  how  is  she  t "  said 
Bob.     "  Is  she  getting  like  herself  again  1 " 

"  She  is  still  veiy  weak  and  sad,"  said 
Ada.  "Oh  no,  she  is  not  like  herself, 
and  she  never  mentions  the  baby." 

"  What  a  dreadful  business  that  was  I " 
said  Bob.  "  Qeraldr  ought  never  to  have 
come  to  the  Fields,  you  know ;  he  wasn't 
half  rough  enough  for  the  sort  of  life — ^and 
bringing  his  wife  there  was  simple  mad- 
ness. It  was  a  shock  to  me,  really,  when 
I  first  saw  them  there.  I  thought  they 
were  travelling  about  to  amuse  themselves. 
What  a  beautiful  garden  you  have  1  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  such  roses." 

"I  was  so  dreadfully  sorry  when  Gerald 
went,"  said  Ada.  "  It  is  very  nice  to  have 
them  at  home  again.  I  think  they  are 
under  the  trees  near  the  house." 

"I  hope  the  sight  of  me  won't  be  a 
shock  to  Mrs.  Fane.  What  do  you  think  ) " 
said  Bob,  lingering  at  the  gate.  "  Do  you 
know,  Miss  Fane,  I  think  you  gather  roses 
in  such  a  funny  way.  I  saw. you  over  the 
hedge.  You  left  several  behind  that  I 
thought  the  prettiest  in  the  garden.  There 
was  one  particularly — a  beautiful  pink  bud. 
I  don't  often  want  thin^  that  don't  belong 
to  me,"  said  Bob,  liftmg  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  from  the  roses ;  "  but  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  I  wanted  Ihat  bud.  I  dare 
say  Mrs.  Fane  has  told  you  wonderful 
things  about  the  flowers  in  Africa,  but  I 
assure  you  that  flowers  in  England  beat 
them  hollow.  I  thought  so,  especially  when 
I  saw  that  rose,  and  you  left  it." 

"  If  you  want  it  so  much,"  Ada  said, 
smiling,  "  would  you  like  to  go  and  fetch 


it!  I'll  go  and  teU  them  that  you  are 
come.   Here  are  my  scissors." 

Bob  drew  back  with  a  little  air  of  alarm. 

"Please  don't  leave  me  alone  in  this 
garden,"  he  said ;  "somebody  might  take 
me  up  for  trespassing,  or  I  might  lose  my 
way.  And  I  dajresayl  couldn't  find  the  rose 
after  alL    Have  you  any  idea  where  it  is.t " 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  know  it  quite  well,"  said  Ada. 

And  so  this  conversation  ended,  as  Bob 
meant  it  should,  by  their  going  down  again 
together  into  the  garden  to  look  for  that 
rose.  Ada  thoc^ht  she  had  never  met 
anyone  before  who  was  so  fond  of  flowers. 
Bob  Stirling  seemed  to  care  for  them  as 
much  as  she  did  herself.  Neither  had  she 
ever  met  anyone  who  was  so  delightful  to 
talk  to,  so  perfectly  kind  and  sympathetic 
about  Theo,  so  bright,  happy,  and  un- 
prejudiced. And  then  there  was  the 
mysterious  but  most  pleasant  feeling 
that  Hub  charming  stranger,  much  as  he 
cared  for  the  flowers,  was  a  little  absent 
amone  them,  and  often  forgot  to  look  at 
someuiing  especially  lovdy,  when  he  w^ 
talkinj;  to  her.  He  might  have  made  all  the 
long  journey  from  Amca  with  no  object 
but  that  of  talking  to  her ;  yet  this  was  im- 

Eossible,  because  he  did  not  even  remember 
er  photograph,  and  not  taken  in  the  idea 
that  Gerald  Fane  had  a  sister  at  all. 

While  this  new  friendship  was  being 
made  in  the  garden,  Gerald  and  Theo  were 
sitting  under  the  ash-tree  in  front  of  the 
house,  very  happy  in  their  own  way.  They 
had  been  talking  a  little  about  Ada  and 
her  futiure,  ezpectins  every  moment  to  see 
her  come  round  the  house  with  her  basket 
of  roses.  But  the  sun  sank  lower,  and 
the  shadows  grew  longer  and  lonser, 
and  Ada  did  not  come,  so  at  last  Theo 
asked  Gerald  to  go  and  look  for  her,  and 
he  strolled  down  into  the  garden  whistling. 
Then  quite  innocently  along  the  rose-path 
came  Ada  and  Mr.  Stirling,  and  Bob  had 
evidently  not  forgotten  to  take  care^  of 
himself;  for  he  was  wearing  the  prettiest 
pink  bud  in  his  button-hole. 
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CHAPTER  1\\ 

''  Old  Mr3,Hodgea,"l>egan  Mrs.  Ramsey, 
addreesbg  Edie^  '*  has  lately  taken  to 
coming  to  churclu  Yoti  know,  as  a  rale, 
she  attends  the  Baptist  ChapeL" 

Mrs.  Ramsey  seemed  afflicted  with  a 
slight  tliough  perennial  huskiness.  One 
never  heard  her  speak  without  fealmg 
tempted  to  clear  one'a  own  throat  out  of 
pur©  nervous  sympathy 

The  sqair©  was  dealing  at  that  moment, 
PhO  making  the  cards,  the  vicar  enjoying 
a  brief  leisure, 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  ejaculated  the  last- 
named  individual  blithely,  *'old  Hodges 
has  an  eye  to  the  future  in  her  spiritual 
arrangements.  Don*t  you  know  Christmas- 
tide  (flannel-pettrcoat-tide,  as  it  might  be 
called)  is  approaching,  Hodges  prefers, 
naturally  enough,  the  church  to  the  chapel 
^iamel^  seeing  we  give  a  penny  a  yard 
more  for  it  than  tho  Baptists  do.  She 
found  it  out,  sly  old  fox^  when  she  was 
^OiBiping  at  the  draper's  the  other " 

^*  Your  lead,  parson,^'  interrupted  the 
squire.  Those  three  words  might  have  been 
paraphrased  somewhat  as  follows :  **  The 
game  begins  once  more.  In  the  name  of 
common -sense  have  no  eyes,  ears,  tongue, 
for  anything  hut  hearts,  clubs,  spades, 
diamonds  ! " 

Ellinor  rose  from  her  chair,  and  walked 
slowly  to  the  farther  end  of  the  drawing- 
room. 

'*  Does  she  feel  faint  f ''  thought  Edie  ; 
*'is  this  comer  too  hot  for  her?  But 
what  a  walk  she  has!  as  stately  as  a 
peacock,  as  graceful  as  a  swan  on  the 
water ! " 

'^Chaflie    loves    a    joke,"    said    Mrs. 
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Ramsey  mildly  and  huskily.  She  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  saying  this  as  a  sort  of 
cheerful  Amen  to  her  husband's  attempts 
at  facetiousncss  all  through  her  married 
life,  on  an  average  some  twenty  times  in 
the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Edie, 
having  heard  the  remark  before,  knew  it 
did  not  require  an  answer, 

^'Ha,  ha!  we  did  that  splendidly, 
Colonel,"  laughed  the  acquire,  paddag  up 
his  six  tricks,  and  starting  for  the  seventh. 
"  Very  neatly  you  managed  that,  upon  my 
word ! " 

Soft  and  low  at  that  moment  there  came 
a  full  minor  chord  from  the  grand  piano. 

Heavens  and  earth  !  There  was  KUinor 
seated  in  front  of  it  with  fingers  on  the 
keys. 

The  knitting-pins  fell  from  Mrs.  liiimsey^s 
finders, 

Edie  rose  from  her  sofa,  made  one  step 
towardf5  the  piano,  then  paused  in  uncer- 
tainty, looking  from  the  piano  to  the  card- 
players,  from  tho  card-players  to  the  piano. 

The  squire,  half  turning  his  head,  gave 
one  loud,  irritable  cough. 

"Draw  your  card,  partner!"  he  said, 
bending;  across  the  table  towards  the  Colonel, 
in  a  voice  that  had  something  of  a  Yesuvian 
ramble  in  it. 

All  three  gentlemen  seated  there  felt  as 
thougJi  the  cushions  of  their  chairs  were 
stuffed  with  gun-cotton.  They  had  known 
the  S'luire  not  a  few  years.  Phil  alone  of 
the  three  showed  any  presence  of  mind, 
for  he  packed  up  his  cards,  and  laid  them 
on  the  table.  It  was  all  up  with  the  game 
now,  he  felt  convinced. 

The  squire,  turned  upon  him  furiously 

*'  What  the "  he  began  ;  but  the  angry 

word  that  trembled  on  his  lips  was 
quenched  by  a  long,  low  trill  from  the 
farther  end  of  the  drawing-room,  somewhat 
resembling  tfite^'^f    an  eariy  nightingale^ 
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getting  up  its  notes  in  a  dim  twilight  it 
mistakes  for  night 

So,  then,  this  yonng  beanty  was  endowed 
with  the  voice  of  a  prinuirdonna  as  well  as 
the  step  of  an  Empress,  and  the  face  of  an 
angel  Nature  must  have  been  in  an 
uncommonly  generous,  not  to  say  prodigal, 
frame  of  mind  when  Ellinor  Yorke  was 
laid  in  her  cradle. 

The  three  other  gentlemen  followed 
Phil's  example,  and  laid  down  their  cards. 
The  squire  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  getting 
red  and  redder  in  the  face. 

'*He  must  wait  till  she  has  finished," 
thought  Edie ;  **  and  then — oh,  then,  Etna 
would  be  a  smoky  chiomey  compared  with 
wliat  will  foUow/' 

But  as  the  song  went  on,  a  change  came 
over  the  old  genUeman's  features,  It  was 
an  Italian  love-ditty  evidently,  for  *'  caro  " 
and  "  amor  "  seemed  to.occnr  pretty  of  tea 
Not  one  person  in  that  room  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  liquid,  love-making  language, 
but  not  one  person  there  but  would  have 
sworn  they  knew  all  that  the  singer  was 
saying  of  vehement  love  and  passionate 
tenderness.  It  was  not  a  song  uiat  would 
make  men  go  back  in  memory  to  their 
boyish  days,  and  the  tender-hearted  mother 
they  so  quickly  '*  grew  out  of"  kissing,  and 
who,  only  too  soon,  was  laid  where  neither 
loving  hands  nor  loving  lips  could  reach 
her;  it  was  not  a  song  that  would  bring 
to  women's  eyes  an  aching,  a  scorching 

Eain,  and  a  vision  of  a  baby  face  and  form 
/ing,  like  some  broken  waxen  lily,  in  a 
white  befrilled  nest  they  dared  not  think 
of  as  a  coffin.  No,  it  was  rather  a  song 
that  would  startle,  amaze,  set  one  wonder- 
ing first,  trembling  afterwards  with  a  whole 
unknown  world  of  feelings  aroused  within. 
As  it  came  to  an  end,  and  died  away  in  a 
series  of  low,  half-suppressed  passionate 
iterations,  Edie  said  to  herself,  giving  one 
long,  curious  look  at  Ellinor : 

"  I  know  now  why  Phil  called  her  *  Lady 
Lovelace,'  and  I  think  I  know,  too,  what 
manner  of  man  Lovelace  was." 

As  EUinor  played  her  final  chord,  Colond 
Wickham  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as 
though  some  sudden  sensation  of  pain  had 
struck  him  there.  The  vicar  leanea  forward 
a  little  uneasily. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  anything 
quite  like  that  before,"  he  said,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  without  a  joke  at  command, 
an  experience  that  was  altogether  new  and 
strange  to  him. 

As  for  Phil,  he  simply  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  girl,  and  never  lifted  them  till  the  song 


came  to  an  end.  He  looked,  and  looked, 
and  looked,  as  though  looking  were  the 
whole  business  of  his  life,  and  required  the 
absorption  of  eveiy  other  sense  and  facul^. 
If  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  him  there  and 
then  as  he  sat,  he  would  have  passed 
away  into  eternity  with  his  eyes  full  of 
Ellinor  Yorke ;  nothing,  no  one  else. 

The  scjuire,  still  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  with  an  odd,  tamed,  '<  brought-to- 
reason"  sort  of  expression  on  his  face, 
noted  Phil's  look,  and  said  to  himself : 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it!  I  see  I  shall  have 
to  get  between  you  and  danger,  Master 

The  Colonel  noted  it  also,  and  said  to 
himself,  still  with  his  hands  across  his  fore- 
head: 

''  Ah,  Phil,  you  and  I  must  have  a  talk 
together  as  we  walk  home  through  the 
park." 

And  Edie  noted  it,  and  said  to  herself 
as  she  put  a  tremendously  long  stitch  in 
her  white  lilies  : 

"  What  a  good  thing  it  is  I  have  given 
Phil  back  hu  liberty!  It  would  have 
been  quite  too  dreadful  if  he  had  found 
out  after  we  were  mairied  that — 
that " 

But  here  there  seemed  to  coiae  a  mist 
before  her  eyes,  and  her  thoughts  grew 
incoherent 

Ellinor  rose  sbwly  and  gracefully  from 
the  piano,  and  surveyed  her  audience. 
Her  eyes  rested  first  on  the  squire 
benignandy ;  secondly  on  the  Colonel 
approvingly ;  thirdly  on  Phil  with  a  look 
so  comprenensive,  so  full  of  meaning,  it 
would  take  a  sentence  to  express  it^  a 
pace  to  analyse  it 

It  might  lutve  been  with  such  a  look  as 
this  on  her  face  that  the  fair  Elaine 
answered  Gawain  "  full  simply":  "  If  I  love 
not  him,  methinks  there  is  none  other  I 
can  love." 

It  possibly  was  with  such  a  look  as  this 
on  his  face  that  the  old  Kaiser  Wilhelm  sur- 
veyed the  plan  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris,, 
and  said  to  Bismarck  :  "  How  now,  Count? 
How  long  think  you  this  city  of  soldiers 
will  hold  out  1  Here  is  metal  worth  our 
hammer." 

Edie,  Mrs.  Rumsey,  and  the  vicar,  she 
simply  overlooked  and  ignored. 

EUmor's  movement  seemed  to  restore 
common-sense  to  the  party.  Edie  mur- 
mured a  word  of  thankl  The  squire, 
crossed  the  room  and  began  an  elaborate 
acknowledgment 

*<  Although  so  unexpected— ah  yes,  of 
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coune,  on  whiat-nights  one  conld  not 
expect  Boeh  a  {deMore — ^we  have  none  the 
leas  enjoyed  your  song,  my  dear.  And 
now  that  the  eame  is  broken  np — ^yes,  of 
oonrse,  we're  all  in  a  fogall  lonnd  as  to  how 
we  leave  off  even — ^I  do  think  yon  might 
vane  ns  something  else — eh,  EUinor  t "  he 
said  in  his  usual  loud,  mellow  tones. 

Ellinor  smiled  graciously  at  him. 

"Another  time  I  will  sing  to  you,  not 
now;  I  am  rather  tired,  and  will  say  good- 
night," she  answered  with  a  little  bow  that 
might  be  taken  to  be  a  good-night  to  the 
company  gjenerally. 

The  squire  opened  the  door  for  her ;  the 
squire  rang  the  bell  for  her  candle,  and  to 
make  sure  that  her  two  maids  were  in 
attendance ;  the  wfuie  conducted  her  to 
the  foot  of  the  staus  for  fear  she  might 
lose  her  way  crossing  a  hall  twenty-four 
feet  by  twelve.  Then  he  went  back  to  the 
library,  where  the  other  gentlemen  by  this 
time  had  become  engrossed  in  various 
topics  of  local  interest — ^the  next  meet  of 
the  st^hounds,  the  resignation  of  an 
M.  F.  H.  of  long  standing. 

He  shut  the  door  very  caref  uUy  behind 
him. 

'<  I  think,  gentlemen/'  he  said  in  very 
magisterial  tones,  "if  it  is  all  the  same  to 
all  of  you,  it  would  be  as  well  for  us  to 
meet  for  whist  at  Colonel  Wickham's 
house  through  the  winter,  if  he  has  no 
objection." 

Phil  went  over  to  Edie's  side  and  tried 
to  make  her  lift  her  eyes  from  her  white 
liliesL  If  they  had  been  magnetic,  and 
her  eyes  metallic,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  attracted  one  to  the  other. 

"  I  say,  Edie,"  he  whispered, "  I  heard  a 
piece  of  news  this  afternoon  just  before  I 
came  out.  Old  Lord  Winterdowne  died 
last  night  in  Florence ;  the  new  lord  ^his 
nephew,  you  know)  will  be  down  here  m  a 
few  days  taking  stock  of  the  place.  It 
seems  the  old  man  was  given  over  about 
ten  days  ago — ^just  precisely  at  the  time 
your  cousin  wrote  to  you.  Now  do  you  see 
any  reason  for  Lady  Lovelace's  visit  t " 

And  meantime  Lady  Lovelace  herself, 
seated  in  front  of  her  dressing-room  firo, 
was  submitting  to  the  tedious  process  of 
hair-broshing  which  a  yard  and  a  quarter 
of  thick  auburn  hair  necessitates.  Oretchen 
was  performing  the  duty  with  the  slowness, 
preciaion,  and  thoroughness  of  a  German 
maid.  Only  once  she  paused  In  her  task, 
and  that  was  to  give  utterance  to  a  Teu- 
tonic *'  So,  madame,"  in  reply  to  a  remark 
from  her  mistress. 


Ellinor,  after  sitting  silent  for  about  tei 
mmutes,  had  suddenly  looked  up,  aa 
said:  i 

"  I  think  on  the  whole,  Grotchen,  I  as 
disposed  to  like  my  winter  quarters.  . 
can  see  I  shall  find  plenty  to  amuse  in 
hera" 

CHAPTER  V. 

Edib  came  down  the  next  morning  fill 
of  condolences  for  her  father  on  his  intei 
rupted  rubber. 

"  If  I  had  only  known  what  she  intended 
doing,  papa,  I  would  have  locked  the  piaw 
and  taken  away  the  key,"  she  said  in  hsi 
softest  and  most  sympathetic  tones;  **o] 
Mrs.  Sumsev  and  I  would  have  taken  om 
work  into  the  morning-room.  She  could 
not  have  aat  in  with  you  all  by  herself : 
her  efirontery  must  have  stopped  short  oi 
that" 

"Ah,  never  mind,  my  dear,"  anawered 
the  squiro  cheerily.  "It's  all  over  now, 
and  for  the  futuro  we  will  run  no  risk  of 
interruptions.  We  shall  all  meet  at 
Colonel  Wickham's  through  the  winter, 
and,  as  he  is  a  bachelor,  of  course  no  ladies 
need  be  invited.  Not  even  you,  little 
Edie,  to  make  eyes  at  your  Phfl.  And, 
after  all,  the  song  was  uncommonly  well 
sune,  and  uncommonly  well  Ellinor  looked 
at  the  piano,  too  1 " 

'*Why,  papa,  I  should  have  thought 
you  would  rather  have  seen  her  at  the 
treadmill  than  at  the  piano  on  a  whist- 
night  1" 

"  At  the  treadmill  I  Lord  forbid,  my 
dear !    A  fine  young  woman  like  that ! " 

"Well,"  said  Edie  philosophksaUy,  after 
a  pau^e,  in  which  she  seemed  feeling 
about  for  a  logical  solution  to  this  mystery, 
"I  suppose  it  is  because  she  is  <a  fine 
young  woman '  that  you  take  the  thing  so 
calmly.  I  remember  when  John  came  in 
and  said  that  Farmer  Twentyman  had  shot 
a  fox,  you  jumped  up  and  ciJled  him  a 
'  Jackass.'  Yes,  you  did,  papa— that  was 
the  very  word  you  used." 

"  My  dear,  to  convey  such  news  as  that 
to  a  man  in  the  middle  of  a  rubber  was 
the  very  essence  of  Jackassness,  and  if  you 
compare  the  killing  of  a  fox  wiUi  a  young 
lady  singing  a  song,  you  will,  perhaps,  see 
what  I  mean.  Why,  Edie,  if  it  were  only 
my  grandmother  shot  I  shouldn't  like  to 
have  the  news  brought  to  me  till  I  had 
finished  the  rub." 

Edie  made  no  reply  for  at  least  three 
minutes.  Then  she  said  very  slowly,  very 
meditatively: 
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"  I  think,  papa,  for  the  fhtare,  whenever 
vou  are  quietly  settling  down  in  the 
library,  and  particularly  do  not  wish  to 
be  disturbed,  I'll  go  to  the  piano  and 
begin  singing " 

^No,  no,  no,  Edie,"  interrupted  the 
squire  hurriedly,  flurriedly — for  he  knew 
the  young  lady  was  quite  equal  to  cariying 
out  her  t&eat  ''  You  mustn't  do  anything 
of  the  sort,  or  I  shall- 


f 


**  And  I'll  open  the  top  as  high  as  it  will 
,0,  and  I'll  have  the  loud  pedal  down,  and 
''11  get  the  names  of  all  EUinor's  songs  and 
sing  them,  one  after  the  other,"  Edie  went 
on  calmly. 

''No,  no,  no,  Edie,"  again  iterated  the 
sqoire.  "Her  songs  wouldn't  buit  your 
voice,  you  maj  depend ;  and,  my  dear,  it's 
the  sort  of  thing — take  my  word  for  it — 
you  mustn't  attempt.  Why,  child,  you 
wouldn't  like  me  to  have  to  throw  up  a 
thick  wall  between  the  drawing-room  and 
library,  would  you  ? " 

"  'The  sort  of  thing  I  must  not  attempt,' " 
repeated  Edie  slowly,  *'  and  which  Eliinor 
may,  as  often  as  she  pleases  I  Papa,  do  you 
mind  teUing  me  why  Eliinor  may  do  thugs 
I  must  not  attempt  1 " 

**  Ah,  she's  a  different  person  altogether 
— altogether,  don't  you  see,  my  deart" 
answered  the  squire  somewhat  uneasily, 
for  Edie  was  going  a  little  too  deeply  into 
the  reason  of  the  thing  to  please  him. 
''Don't  you  see,  you  may  do  things  she 
cannot,  and — and  vice  versl" 

"  I  think,"  Edie  went  on,  half  soliloquis- 
ing, half  addressing  her  father — "  I  think 
it  must  be  the  combined  efforts  of  the  two 
maids  which  make  her  such  an  altogether, 
superior  person.  Papa,  I  think  I  must 
.establish  a  new  routine  in  the  house,  from 
tt>p  to  bottom,  and,  in  the  first  place,  go  in 
for  two  new  experienced  maids." 

"My  dear!" 

"One  shall  be  French,  one  shall  be 
Grerman.  You  see,  I  have  had  my  old 
Janet  ever  since  I  was  six  years  old,  and 
she  has  no  idea  of  anything  unless  I  first 
put  it  into  her  head.  Now,  the  new  maids 
I  will  have  shall  put  things  into  my  head, 
apd  tell,  me  where  to  have  my  dresses 
made,  and  how  to  pencil  my  eyebrows,  and 
'  mabs'up  *  my  complexion," 

"  Edie  1 "  was  all  the  squire  found  breath 
to  ejaculate. 

"  Yes ;  and  there's  another  thing — they 
shall  tell  me  where  to  send  to  have  the 
stuff  of  my  dresses  made  for  me  any  colour 
I  please,  whether  it's  Lyons,  or  Coventry, 
:or  anywhere  else.    And  one  of  them  shall 


do  nothing  else  but  attend  to  my  dresses, 
and  the  other  shall  think  of  nothing  but 
hairdressing  from  morning  till  night  Pll 
send  her  away  immediately  if  she  dares  to 
have  a  thought  in  her  head  for  anything 
else,  even  her  bread-and-butter." 

'*  Edie,  Edie,  you'll  drive  me  mad  if  you 
rattle  on  in  this  way  1" 

"Well,  papa,  Gretchen  does  not  dare 
have  a  thought  for  anything  but  hair- 
dressing,  so  why  should  not  my  new  mud 
be  equiuly  restricted  t  Gretchen  told  Janet, 
only  this  morning,  that  her  one  business 
in  Ufe  is  to  provide  her  mistress  with  new 
styles  in  hairdressing.  Eliinor  never  wears 
her  hair,  it  seems,  the  same  way  two 
nights  running.  Gretchen  has  a  model,  a 
plaster  cast  of  a  head,  and  whole  boxes  of 
false  hair,  and  every  spare  moment  she  is 
plaiting,  and  curling,  and  twisting,  and 
trying  it  on  the  model." 

"  Now,  pussy,  this  is  all  wretched  gossip 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  wonder  you 
condescend  to  lend  an  ear  to  it" 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  am  obliged  to  lend  an  ear 
to  everytiiing  Janet  chooses  to  tell  me,  as 
you  know,  or  might  know,  if  she  under- 
took to  brush  your  hair  for  half  an  hour 
night  and  morning.  Ah,  I  forgot,"  this 
with  a  comical  upward  look  at  her  father's 
sparse  locks;  "five  minutes  might  very 
well  do  for  your  hairdressing." 

"  Now,  Edie,  you  are  growing  personal 
It's  time  we  broke  off  Will  you  ride  this 
morning  f  I  am  going  over  to  Brentmere 
about  that  cob  I  was  telling  you  of  the 
other  day.  I  wonder  if  EUinor  would  like 
a  canter.  You  might  run  up  and  ask  her, 
chad." 

Miss  Yorke  had  not  as  yet  made  her 
appearance,  although  it  was  close  upon 
eleven  o'clock. 

"  Thank  you,  no.  I'll  send  up  a  message, 
if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  papa.  I've  ^aid 
my  first  and  last  visit  to  EUinor's  dressing- 
room,"  said  Edie,  ringing  the  beU  as  she 
spoke. 

An  answer  to  her  message  came  back 
quickly  enough.  Miss  YorKO  begged  to 
be  excused.  She  had  letters  to  wnte,  and 
could  not  come  down  till  luncheon.  Also, 
she  would  like  to  see  the  horses  before  she 
put  on  her  habit 

"  There,  papa,  did  you  ever  have  such  a 
message  as  that  sent  down  to  you  before 
from  a  visitor  1 "  exclaimed  Edie  when  the 
servant  had  departed.  "  Like  to  see  the 
horses,  indeed !  As  though  we  were  livery- 
stable  people,  with  a  few  miserable  hacks 
waiting  her  high  mightiness's/conunands  ! 
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I  wonder  if  she  would  condescend  to  mount 
my  mare!  I  think,  papa,  instead  of 
riding  over  to  Brentmere  about  a  cob,  you 
had  bietter  go  up  to  Tattersairs,  and  see  if 
they  have  any  thoroughbreds  on  sale  just 
now !    Like  to  see  the  horses,  indeed  I " 

"Now,  now,  Edie,  you  are  going  at 
express  speed  again,  and,  as  usual,  stopping 
at  nothing.  Don't  you  see,  ElUnor's 
message  may  be  taken  in  quite  another 
light  1  It  may  be,  she  has  not  been  riding 
much  lately,  and  is  consequently  out  of 
practice;  or  possibly  she  is  naturally  a 
timid  rider,  and  is  afraid  we  have  nothing 
but  hunters  in  the  stable.  Don't  you  see, 
my  deart " 

"  Yes,  I  see/'  said  Edie  with  a  little  curl 
of  her  upper  lip.  "  It's  exactly  the  sort  of 
message  a  timid  person  would  send  down, 
is  it  not !  " 


PLANT-LIFE— MORAL,  SOCIAL, 
POLITICAL 

Does  the  sundew  enjoy  the  fly  out  of 
whom  it  squeezes  the  Ufe-juices,  after 
having  enticed  him  with  that  drop  of 
bright  liquid  which  gives  it  its  name) 
Does  it  discriminate  between  flavours, 
preferring  thrip  to  ant,  and  moth  to  either  1 
And  when  the  scientist^  for  his  own  selfish 
ends,  has  fed  it  day  by  day  with  little 
shreds  of  raw  beef,  does  it  get  to  feel  like 
a  man-eating  tiger,  careless  of  any  other 
kind  of  food  t  It  is  a  clever  creature,  that 
sundew.  Do  not  you  know  it  t  Well,  the 
next  time  you  go  to  Wales,  or  Dartmoor, 
or  Bournemouth,  or  to  any  place  where 
there  is  poor,  boggy  land,  look  carefully 
at  one  of  the  pale-green  patches  that  look 
as  a  delicately-tinted  **  art  flannel,"  steeped 
in  soapy  water,  had  been  drawn  over  them. 
You  cannot  imagine  any  more  unlikely 
soil  for  anything  to  grow  in,  and  yet  that 
is  the  home  of  the  sundew,  and  it  is  the 
exceeding  poverty  of  the  ground  which 
has  made  it  into  the  devouring  cannibal 
that  it  is.  Plants  want  nitrogen,  and  they 
want  potash,  and  there  is  little  of  either 
to  be  got  out  of  a  bit  of  green,  slimy  bog. 
But  animal  matter  is  rich  in  nitrosen  and 
potash  salts;  therefore  the  sundew  has 
become  carnivorous.  Its  disposition  must 
have  been  bad  to  begin  witL  Other 
plants  are  condemned  to  the  same  habi- 
tat, as  the  botanists  call  it  The  water- 
buttercup,  for  instance,  has  lost  its  footing 
in  the  fat  meadows,  and  has  for  ages 
lived  in  the  tMn,  innutritious  element, 
but,  instead  of  taking  to  animal  food,  it 


haa  solved  the  difficulty  by  dividing  its 
leaves  into  a  vast  number  of  hair-like 
threads.  This  is  a  common  device  of  such 
water-plants  as  have  not  (like  the  water- 
lilies)  a  good  hold  on  the  rich  mud  below. 
The  threads  go  hither  and  thither  in  search 
of  food,  and,  being  many,  manage  to  scrape 
together  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  plant 
For  the  same  reason,  ferns,  and  hedge- 
parsley,  and  such  like,  growing  under  trees 
where  there  is  little  sim,  and,  therefore, 
only  a  scanty  supply  of  plant-food,  or  else 
on  banks  where  the  hedge-roots  take  all  the 
nourishment  out  of  the  ground,  have  their 
leaves  minutely  divided,  in  order  that  eaoh 
little  leaflet  or  frondlet  may  bring  in  some- 
thing to  the  common  stock.  The  sundew 
has  preferred  baser  courses.  It  has  taken  to 
insect-eating,  turning  the  tables  on  the  here- 
ditary foes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
ttiose  tufts  of  brown,  pink-frin^  leaves, 
with  a  little  spike  of  small  white  flowers 
rising  out  of  each,  which  are  crowded  on  the 
pie-green,  unwholesome-looking  patches  of 
bog,  are  so  many  traps,  the  fringes  having 
developed  such  a  discriminating  sensitive- 
ness as  to  close  in  at  once  on  nutritive 
food,  but  to  care  no  more,  if  a  bit  of  wood 
or  a  grain  of  sand  is  placed  on  the  leaf, 
than  they  do  for  the  pattering  of  the  rain- 
drops. Thus  they  are  much  sharper  than 
the  sensitive-plant,  which  acts  just  the 
same  whether  you  touch  it  mSk  your 
finger  or  tickle  it  with  a  straw;  but,  just 
as  dever  people  often  overreach  themselves, 
so  the  sundew  has  one  weakness.  It  is  a 
glutton,  and  does  not  know  when  it  has 
had  enough.  An  American  lady  naturalist, 
Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  of  New  Jersey,  found 
it  easy  to  cause  the  reckless  feeder  a  fit  of 
indigestion.  Nay,  she  was  able  to  give  leaf 
after  leaf  a  fatal  surfeit.  "  Several  leaves 
(she  says)  caught  three  flies  successivedy, 
but  few  were  able  to  digest  the  third.  Five 
leaves,  however,  digested  each  three  flies, 
and  closed  u^n  the  fourth,  but  died  iki  the 
attempt  to  digest  it."  These  sundews  are 
found  pretty  nearly  all  the  world  over — 
in  China,  Madagascar,  the  Cape — and 
Eongaley  tells  how  delightful  it  was  to 
come  upon  one  in  a  West  Indian  swamp. 
Those  to  whom  something  has  been  revealed 
about  that  deepest  of  all  mysteries,  the 
great  ice  age,  tell  us  that  the  sundew 
really  belongs  to  the  southern  hemisphere — 
no  fewer  than  forty-one  species  of  it  have 
been  found  in  Australia  alone,  and  the  Cape 
kinds  have  splendid  purple  flowers,  which 
put  our  little  chickweedy  blossom  quite  to 
shame.    It  got  across  the  line  during  one 
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of  those  swingingB  of  tlie  eatth's  axis  which 
have  brought  the  iee  at  ond  time  down  from 
the  North  Pole,  and  at  another  ap  from 
the  Sonth  Pole  to  near  the  equator ;  and  it 
has  gradually  moved  northward,  we  are 
told,  picking  out  the  spots  where  nothing 
else  will  grow,  preferring  to  hold  to  its 
unplant-like  appetite  rather  than  accom- 
modate itself  to  a  richer  soil,  in  which  it 
could  hare  no  excuse  for  such  practices. 

I  doubt  if  YOU  will  be  able  to  transplant 
a  sundew  and  make  it  live  in  your  garden 
or  greenhouse.  Nothing  is  harder  than  to 
accumatise  weeds  in  general  (xeraniums, 
which  grow  from  the  stem-joints,  and,  bv 
their  immense  vitality  ousting  our  old- 
f  Ashioned  garden-plants,  avenge  on  us  the 
killing  out  of  their  compatriots,  are  likely 
to  deceive  us  in  this  respect  But  most 
plants  will  not  grow  if  the  tip  of  the  main 
root  is  injured.  You  do  not  Know  what  a 
delicate  organ  it  is,  made  like  the  tentacles 
of  a  zoophyte  for  f eelins  about  in  search  of 
food,  and  provided  mm  a  case  to  keep  it 
from  getting  hurt  as  it  moves  through  earth 
and  stones.  Look  at  the  weed  you  have 
pulled  up ;  why,  you  have  actually  skinned 
this  root-tip,  torn  off  the  protecting-aheath ; 
and  then  you  expect  the  poor  plant  to  take 
root  and  live.  Why,  you  mi^t  almost  as 
well  expect  an  Oatend  rabbit  to  live  if  you 
'  took  it  off  a  salesman's  stall  and  put  it  mto 
a  warren. 

However,  try  the  sundew;  it  is  not 
the  root  that  will  be  your  difficulty  so 
much  as  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
fly-catcher  lives.  Stagnant  water,  rotting 
moss,  and  hot  sun — ^it  takes  some  trouble 
to  imitate  that  combination,  either  in  the 
open  air  or  under  glass,  in  a  London  suburb. 
Yet  the  place  where  I  used  to  find  the  sun- 
dew has  almost  become  a  London  suburb.  I 
was  pretty  sure  of  it  in  out-of-the-way 
nooks  on  Wimbledon  Common;. but  if  that 
failed,  Walton  Hurst  never  deceived  me. 
They  were  making  a  cutting  for  the  South 
Western,  and  I  was  divided  between  my 
delight  in  plant-hunting  and  my  boyii^ 
joy  in  watching  the  navvies  and  their 
worka  In  those  days  there  was  cotton- 
grass  to  be  found,  by  those  who  knew  where 
to  look,  on  Hampstead  Heath ;  indeed,  the 
neighbourhood  of  town  had  more  rare 
plants  than  you  would  find  in  half-a-dozen 
commonplace  Midland  counties. 

But  if  you  cannot  get  a  sundew  or 
a  butterwort — which,  with  its  rosette  of 
greasy,  yellow-green  leaves,  is  also  said  to 
be  carnivorous — ^nor  a  bladdervrort — the 
bladders  of  which  are  found  to  be  not 


really  floats  but  traps,  on  the  plan  of  an 
eel-trap,  easy  for  water-beetles  to  get  into, 
hard  to  escape  from — you  can  study  plant- 
cannibalism  in  any  hot-house  where  there  is 
a  pitcher-plant 

.  This  strange  creature  is  found  all  over 
the  Southern  Archipelago.  On  the 
mountains  of  Borneo  are  plants  with 
pitchers  that  will  hold  two  quarts  of 
water ;  and  the  thirsty  traveller,  fresh  from 
his  Bridgewater  Treatises,  and  full  of  the 
idea  tiiat  everything  in  the  world  is 
arranged  for  man,  especially  for  English 
man,  thought  these  pitchers  due  to  a  l^ne- 
ficent  care  for  his  comfort  He  even  called 
the  plant  ''Nepenthe"  (pain-assuager)  out 
of  gratitude  for  its  bountiful  water-supply. 
Unfortunately,  the  pitchers  have  a  cover, 
arranged  to  prevent  their  getting  anything 
like  full;  and  they  usually  contain  a  mass  of 
putrid  animal  matter — flies,  ants,  and  other 
soft,  easily-digested  creatures  whom  the 
latest  research  *'  proves  **  (so  fieur  as  such  a 
thing  can  be  ''proved")  to  be  victims, 
not  of  accident,  but  of  design.  The  sundew 
and  the  Yenus's  fly-trap  of  Carolina  are 
cleaner  feeders;  they  garotte  their  prey  and 
suck  its  juices,  flinguQg  off  the  carcase  when 
no  more  can  be  got  out  of  it  The  pitcher- 
plants  keep  theirs  in  a  sort  of  liquid 
manure-heap,  the  juices  on  the  inner  wall 
of  the  pitcher  always  making  the  water  it 
contains  slightly  add,  and  giving  it  th^ 
properties  of  pepsine,  so  that  in  three  days 
it  will  turn  cartilage  into  jelly ;  and  thev 
want  it,  for  they  sometimes  catch  small 
birds. 

The  American  pitcher-plant  (Sarra- 
cenia)  has  a  less  elaborate  contrivance  than 
that  of  Borneo.  Instead  of  a  regular 
pitcher  at  the  end  of  the  leaf,  the  edges  of 
two  of  its  leaves  grow  together,  forming  a 
water-tight  tube  sometimes  three  feet 
high;  and  Professor  ABa  Grey  draws  an 
edifying  parallel  between  the  way  in  which 
flies  are  decoyed  farther  and  farther  in  tiU 
there  is  no  escape,  and  the  enticements 
which  lead  young  men  on  and  on  along  the 
downward  road. 

Well,  no  doubt  several  plants  are 
carnivorous  because  "  'tis  their  nature  to," 
but  this  fact  does  not  help  us  to  answer  the 

Juestion,  "Do  they  enjoy  their  meall" 
s  a  pitcher-plant  more  delishtod  when  it 
gets  hold  of  a  good  fat  fly  than  a  rose  is 
when,  in  dry  weather,  you  give  it  a  good 
watering?  It  aU  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  consciousness.  And  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  we  have  to  enlarge  our 
definitions.      The    cut-and-dried   answeja 
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of  the  old  primerB,  which  gravely  settled 
all  the  great  problems  of  existence  m  a 
dozen  qaeations  and  amwera  which  a  child 
could  learn  lo  an  hour,  would  not  satisfy 
ufi,  who,  at  any  rate,  have  come  to  feel  otir 
own  iguoranoe,  and  to  feel  something  of 
the  mystery  of  e^tence.  Instinct,  for 
instance,  we  used  to  be  told,  la  Bomething 
wholly  different  from  reason ;  but  now 
instinct  is  held  to  be  the  reault  of  the 
experience  of  the  race,  jn8t  as  reason  in 
you  or  me  comes  of  our  personal  experience. 
Bat  the  race  is  made  np  of  individaaiSf 
and,  therefore,  reason  U  dways  tending  to 
be<:ame  instinctive;  and  there  is,  as  one 
sees  in  dogs,  a  gradual  shading  off  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  In  insects  this  instinct 
is  said  to  grow,  as  it  certainly  does  In 
birds.  Mr,  Bates  found  that  the  bees  on 
the  Amazons  have  not  yet  discovered  that 
hexagon  cells  give  the  largest  amount  of 
accommodation  in  the  least  space  and  with 
the  least  expendittHe  of  material. 

Are  plants,  too,  gaining  experience  and 
transmitting  it  f  And  have  they  any  notion 
they  are  doing  so  t  Oh,  but  plants  have  no 
tpecialisad  nerves  along  which  sensations 
can  travel,  and  where  they  can  be  registered, 
In  fact,  they  have  neither  ganglia  nor  brains, 
but  a  great  many  of  the  undoubtedly 
animal  group  of  Coelentera  share  in  the 
deGe^ency.  The  amoeba  is  undoubtedly 
an  animal,  yet  Herbert  Spencer  calls  it 
''a  speck  of  jelly  having  no  constant 
form-''^  Structure  seems  no  sure  test>  and 
as  for  intelligence,  Z  will  back  that  of  the 
oniou,  which  manages  somehow  to  extract 
sulphur  from  the  very  same  soil  and  air 
from  which  the  carrot  in  the  next  row 
extracts  sugar  and  potash,  against  the 
reason  of  the  human  animal,  who  out  of 
good,  hard^amed  money  gets  little  but 
doctored  beer,  and  yet  more  doctored  gin  ; 
and  the  stupidity  of  the  horse,  which  has 
nerer,  through  aU  the  ages,  learnt  that 
yew-leaves  are  unwholesome. 

Plants  have  their  likes  and  dislikes ; 
they  are  given  to  stealing,  to  make- 
believe,  to  driving  the  weakest  to  the 
wall,  to  decking  themselves  out  as  fine  aa 
Jezebels  for  their  own  purposes.  Plants 
grow,  like  animals,  by  multiplication  of 
their  cells,  and  their  cells  are  made  of  the 
same  protoplasm — ^jelly-like  substance,  com- 
posed chiefly  (4  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen — of  which  animal  cells  are 
formed.  The  protoplasm  is  to  the  plant  what 
the  brickmaker's  prepared  clay  is  to  the 
houJBa  As  for  the  want  of  a  heart,  plants 
get  over  that  by  capillary  attraction,  while 


their  leaves  are  lungs,  only  that,  instead  of 
giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  they  give  out 
oxygea  This  solves  the  bedroom  difficulty, 
which  used  to  give  trouble  in  the  less 
ventilating  days  of  our  forefathers.  Green 
leaves  do  no  barm,  but  good  ^  flowers,  on 
the  other  hand,  breathe  as  we  do,  sacking 
in  the  oxygen  and  giving  out  carbonic  acid. 
The  leaf  is  the  real  individual ;  flowers  are 
leaves ''  aborted ''  for  the  purposes  of  repro- 
duction. As  for  growth  by  buds,  that  goes 
on  among  insects  as  well  The  biological 
books  give  us,  side  by  aide,  three  ''colonies 
of  organisms '' — a  plant  with  bud  at  every 
joint ;  a  sea-fir,  with  hydra-polypes  at  the 
joints  answering  to  the  buds  in  the  plants ; 
a  chain  of  tree-lice  (aphides),  holding  closely 
together,  and  multiplying  by  a  process  of 
budding.  The  winged  aphides,  which 
appear,  like  flying  ants,  once  a  year, 
answer  to  the  seed-producing  flowers,  and 
are  only  produced  when  there  is  a  need  for 
founding  a  distant  colony. 

There  is  no  reason,  then,  in  the  leaf  and 
bud  arrangement,  for  classing  vegetables  in 
a  kingdom  apart,  if  we  will  look  on  a  plant 
as  a  body  corporata  Some  of  its  members 
are  for  defence,  its  soldiers;  others  for  trade 
and  accumulating  wealth,  the  roots  and 
leaves;  others  answer  to  the  ornamental 
spending  classes,  the  flowera;  others,  the 
seeds,  emigrate.  How  much  is  the  cost  of  a 
flower  is  seen  in  the  case  of  lilies ;  the  bulbs 
are  storing  up  for  the  flowers,  and  a  gardener 
who  wants  to  have  an  extra  flne  lUy-spike, 
nips  off  the  buds  for  a  year  or  two,  that  the 
store  may  be  larger.  All  this  expense  is  for  a 
purpose,  to  attract  insects,  and  so  to  ensure 
cross  fertilisation^  So  with  one  voice  say  the 
scientists,  and  yet  the  case  of  the  lily  seems 
to  tell  the  other  way,  for  lilies  seldom  seed, 
reproducing  themselves  mostly  by  bulblets, 
and  hence  the  flowers,  on  which  so  much 
stored  up  nutriment  is  lavished,  seem,  from 
the  reproductive  point  of  view,  pure  waste. 
What  a  storing  up  there  must  be  for  the 
aloe^  to  nourish  that  huge  spike,  half  aa 
high  as  a  house,  which,  naturally  enough, 
so  exhausts  the  plant  that  it  can  only  be 
produced  once  in  a  lifetime.  This  storing 
up,  by  the  way,  is  the  reason  why  our 
early-blooming  plants,  crocuses  and  the 
like,  are  mostly  bulbs ;  they  are  ready  to 
blossom,  while  other  plants  in  general 
are  not  till  the  sun  has  enabled  them  to 
take  in  a  store  of  starcL  Our  autumn 
flowering  bulbs  are  either,  like  the  Guernsey - 
lily,  foreigners,  which  stOl  keep  their  ant- 
arctic habits,  or  like  the  meadow-saifron, 
natives  of  such  poor,  dry  w>it  that  all 
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iheir   energy   is    needed    to    keep   life 
going. 

Of  conree,  in  the  maini  howey^  it  nuty  be 
with  bulbs,  flowers  are  prodnced  for 
reprodaotive  purposes.  In-breeding  is  bad 
for  plants  as  well  as  animalB;  and  the 
plants  that  have  got  crossed  have,  by 
natural  selection,  outlasted  the  self -f ertilis- 
ing  one&  Hence  plant  instinct  has  led 
most  of  them  to  aim  at  crossing ;  and  hence 
the  Ivight  colouring  of  flowers,  to  attract 
bees  and  batterflie&  Yellow  they  say  (I 
cannot  tell  on  what  grounds)  was  the  earuest 
colour,  appearing  as  soon  as  there  were 
any  insects  to  enjoy  it  Blue  -  is  supposed 
,  to  be  the  last  developed  (there  is  hope  of  a 
blue  rose  yet) ;  bees  love  it,  and  bees  are 
the  best  of  cross-fertilisers.  Dr.  MuUer, 
however,  tells  us  that  the  change  of  colour, 
from  red  to  blue,  which  comes  over  the 
blossoms  of  bugloss  and  several  other  of 
our  wild  flowers,  is  a  sien  to  the  bees 
that  they  need  not  trouble  to  come,  the 
blue  flowers  being  found  destitute  of  honey, 
and  having,  therefore,  been  already  visited 
and  presuniably  fertilised.  How  is  the 
cross-fertilisation  managed)  You  know 
the  yeUow  dust,  pollen,  so  abundant  in 
wheat  that  it  weighs  fiftv  pounds  to  the 
acre )  Farmers  always  like  a  good  wind 
when  the  wheat  is  blooming,  for  wheat  is 
one  of  the  wind-fertilised  flowers  that  are 
independent  of  insect-visits.  Look  under 
a  sweet  chestnut -tree  at  flowering -time 
and  you  will  see  the  ground  thickly  coated 
with  yellow  dust ;  and  under  the  Jamaica 
Cabbage  Palm  it  looks  as  if  there  had  been 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow ;  while  in  Canada  the 
lakes  get  crusted  and  the  hollows  of  the 
ground  quite  filled  with  pollen  from  the 
pine-trees.  Well,  this  pollen  sticks  about 
the  hairy  bodies  of  bees  that  have  been 
attracted  by  the  bright  colour  and  then 
drawn  in  by  the  honey.  Then  when  a 
fresh  flower  is  visited,  some  of  this  pollen 
gets  rubbed  off  on  the  stickjr  surface  of  the 
**  style  "  or  prolongation  of  the  seed-vessels ; 
and  thus  the  seed  of  one  flower  is  fertilised 
by  the  pollen  from  another. 

The  devices  by  which,  while  hairy  bees 
are  encouraged,  smooth,  useless  flies  are 
kept  out  or  even  caught  and  killed  are 
very  curious.  Look  at  the  asclepiads  in 
your  greenhouse,  and  you  will  see  most 
of  the  flowers  grasping  dead  flies,  not 
killed  for  food,  luce  the  sundew's  victims, 
but  because  tiiey  would  eat  the  hone^ 
without  carrying  round  the  pollen.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  tubes  of  so  many 
flowers  are  beset  with  small  hain,  strong 


enough  to  keep  out  a  fly,  but  giving 
way  to  the  attack  of  a  bee.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  bog-bean,  whose  lovelv  pink 
petals  have  their  svof aces  turned  mto 
veritable  chevanz  de  fnse  to  keep  ^ 
"unbidden  guests.'^  Then  theie  are 
devices ^to  baffle  ants;  and  a  kind  of 
acacia,  the  Bollhom  thorn,  is  said  in  Belfs 
Naturalist  in  Nicaragua  to  adopt  the  plan  ot 
maintaining  a  colony  of  pecmiariy  savage 
ants  who  are  allowed  black-mail  on  ocmca- 
tion  of  keeping  at  bay  their  leaf-cutting 
consinSb 

Fertilisation,  then,  is  the  reason  of  the 
existence  of  coloured  flowen;  it  also  ac- 
counts for  the  tendency  of  flowers  to  grow 
in  masses,  espedally  wh^e  insects  are  few. 
On  the  edges  of  ihe  gladers  there  are  only 
a  few  butterflies,  and  they  need  directing, 
bemg  purblind  as  compared  with  beeSL 
Hence  the  fields  of  Uue  and  rose  blossoms 
which  form  one  great  charm  of  tiie  Alpine 
landscape  if  you  go  earlier  than  the  ruck 
of  tourists.  The  seed  being  fertilised, 
the  next  thing  is  to  get  it  dispersed. 
Hence  it  must  in  some  way  commend 
itself  to  the  birds,  which  are  to 
seeds  in  much  the  same  relation  that 
insects  are  to  flowers.  Hence  fruits  are 
made  attractive,  when  ripe,  either  to  eye 
or  taste,  or  to  both ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  unripe,  and  therefore  not  ready 
for  dispersion,  they  are  full  <rf  citric  or 
malic  add,  which  is  liked  neither  by  bird 
nor  beast,  There  is  a  large  dass  of  showy 
fruits,  poisonous  to  mammals,  but  harmless 
to  birds,  as  if  the  plants  preferred  a  wider 
dispersion  than  that  which  a  slow  ruminant 
would  give  it  Hazel-nuts,  and  such  liJke, 
which  are  too  large  to  be  carried  about  l^ 
birds,  are,  on  the  contrary,  carefully  pro- 
tected. While  unripe,  they  are  wrs^ped 
in  casings  juslr  the  colour  of  the  leaves ; 
when  ripe,  they  take  the  hue  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  fall  And  some  are  said  to 
kill  even  birds.  Thus,  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
who  is  full  of  pleasant  Darwinistic  fimcies^ 
says  that  the  red  berries  of  our  little  anun 
(lords  and  ladies)  have  grown  so  brilliant  that 
they  may  entice  to  their  doom  the  birds, 
whose  carcases  will  form  a  manure-heap  to 
nourish  the  plant.  This,  Dr.  J.  K  Taylor, 
whose  Sagacity  and  Morality  of  Plants  is 
a  veiy  storehouse  of  curious  facts  and 
suggestions,  denies.  The  birds  (he  says) 
would  long  ago  have  got  inured  to  the 
poison,  as  Carinthian  peasants  do  to  eating 
arsenic,  or  else  would  have  learned  to 
eschew  the  fruit.  I  suppose  the  thine  can 
be  proved  one  way  or  the  other  simmy  by 
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**  observing  "  a  sufficient  number  of  arum- 
tufts. 

The  selfishness  of  trees  has  been  the 
theme  of  everyone  who  has  seen  a  tropical 
forest  Our  ivy  is  good  and  kind  compared 
with  the  lianas  and  Bauhinios  of  the  South 
American  forests,  whose  huge  lattice-work 
remains  after  the  tree  about  which  it  was 
formed  has  wholly  rotted  out  through  the 
interstices.  An  equatorial  forest,  with  its 
bush-ropes,  and  parasites,  and  epiphytes, 
shows  a  struggle  for  existence  that  an 
armchair  botanist  can  hardly  realise.  "  We 
have,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "no  vegetable 
Thu^s  like  the  Sipo  Matador  of  the 
Brazilian  forests ; "  but  we  have  our  blood- 
suckers. Look  how  the  dodder,  with  its 
tangle  of  red  threads,  plays  the  cuttle-fish 
with  a  poor  gorse-bush  j  and  see  how  that 
impudent  knave  the  broomrrape  fastens  on 
the  roots  of  the  clover.  In  a  grove  of  Scotch 
firs  we  see  a  good  instance  of  successful 
tyranny.  Why  is  there  no  undergrowth, 
no  carpet  even,  of  moss  or  lichen  on  the 
dead  fir-needles  below )  Just  because 
those  needles,  so  full  of  silica,  prevent 
even  mosses  from  getting  a  foothold.  A  few 
plants  have  got  used  to  living  under  trees 
— ^the  rhododendrons,  for  instance,  hare 
been  trained  to  live  under  thick  foliage, 
such  as  clothes  the  sides  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  butcher^s  broom,  sole  representative  in 
England  of  the  palms  and  other  woody 
monocotyledons  so  common  here  in  earlier 
geological  ages,  has  lost  its  leaves  in  the 
struggle  to  five  under  trees.  This  strange 
shrub,  kin  to  the  lilies  (my  Handbook 
places  it  between  the  asparagus  and  the 
lily  of  the  valley) — lUy-like  in  that  it  has 
only  one  lobe  to  its  seed — breathes  through 
the  flattened  ends  of  its  stems,  which,  like 
the  leaves  of  ordinary  plants,  are  covered 
with  carbon -feeding  mouths.  '<  With 
leaves,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "it  could  not 
make  both  ends  meet ;  and  so  the  branches 
took  on  themselves  the  work  of  supply. 
....  What  a  story  of  quiet  suffering  and 
struggling  does  this  fact  tell  us  1 " 

But,  while  every  tree — and  not  the 
equatorial  liana  only — is  ready  to  strangle 
its  neighbour,  while  even  the  humblest 
weed  is  on  the  watch  to  starve  out  its 
fellow-weed  by  appropriating  every  scrap 
of  nourishment  within  reach,  there  is  (tf 
we  please  so  to  interpret  it)  a  vast  amount 
of  self-sacrifice  in  plants  of  the  same 
fiunily.  You  know  that  the  outer  florets  of 
the  dusy  and  of  all  such  flowers,  or  rather, 
oolonies  of  flowers,  are  barren.  So  it  is 
again  with  the  wild  guelder  rose.    In  the 


garden  variety  all  the  florets  have  become 
barren,  as  is  the  rule  with  "double"  flowers, 
each  head  forming  what  we  call  a  "snow- 
ball;" but  in  the  hedgerows  the  inner 
florets  are  still  seed-producine,  and  com- 
paratively inconspicuous.  The  outer 
ones  have  denied  themselves,  and  used 
their  whole  energy  in  developing  those 
large  dead-white  petals,  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous even  in  the  dark  that  they  must 
be  wonderfully  attractive  to  the  very 
numerous  tribes  of  nieht-feeding  moths. 
Co-operation  among  suim  plants  is  as  much 
a  fact  as  storing  up  or  thrift  is  among  the 
bulb&  Plants,  too,  have  their  poor  rela- 
tives ;  the  little  "  Lady's  Mantle"  belongs  to 
the  same  family  as  the  rose. 

In  a  word,  if  we  Uke  to  look  at  things 
from  the  modem  scientist's  point  of  view, 
plants  are  our  fellow-creatures;  most  of 
them  engaged  in  doing  what  they  take  to 
be  the  best  for  themselyes,  some  few  giving 
up  their  own  enjoyments  for  the  ffood  of 
the  common  weal.  Everything  depends 
on  your  point  of  view.  These  are  the  facts, 
explain  them  as  you  will.  The  sundew  does 
catch  flies ;  is  it  as  much  a  conscious  agent 
as  a  spider  1  The  sipo  does  kill  out  any 
tree  it  can  get  hold  of;  is  it  (as  its  name 
implies)  a  remorseless  butcher  1  In  Mrs. 
Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature  the  trees 
are  made  to  talk.  Grant  Allen's  trees,  and 
Darwin's,  and  Wallace's,  and  Dr.  Taylor's, 
do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that^  but  they 
act,  and  very  decidedly  too.  Are  we  to 
believe  that  they  mean  what  they  do,  and 
have  reasons  of  their  own  for  so  acting 
apart  from  any  law  impressed  on  them 
from  outside  1  Some  scientists  delight  in 
talking  of  insects  as  automata,  as  a  first 
step  towards  proclaiming  that  human 
beings  also  ha¥e  no  control  over  their 
actions,  no  free  will,  but  are  forced  to  move 
along  certain  grooves.  To  talk  of  plants 
as  exercising  will  and  choice  (though  the 
will  always  moves  in  a  certain  direction)  is 
just  the  opposite  way  of  looking  at  things. 
Which  is  the  right  way  1  We  had  better 
boldly  say,  we  do  not  yet  know.  Anyhow, 
the  facts  are  there,  and  the  study  of  them 
has  dianged  botany  from  the  driest  and 
dullest  into  the  most  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive of  the  natural  sciences. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  BLUNDERS. 


Pass,  Certificate,  and  Competitive 
Examinations  are,  no  doubt^  all  suffi- 
ciently serious  affaps  to  examinees,  and 
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sufficiently  trying  ones  to  ezaminen.  To 
the  oater  public,  however,  to  those  "  who 
have  no  son  or  brother  there,"  such 
"  exams."  are,  as  a  rule,  nothing  if  not  a 
source  of  amusement  The  *' results" 
aimed  at  in  examinations  are,  for  the  most 
part,  admirable ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
processes,  in  the  answering  of  examina- 
tion questions,  the  unexpected  constantly 
happens,  and  it  is  the  unlooked-for  results, 
the  "  surprises  "  of  the  occasions,  that  make 
sport  fpr  the  Phflistines.  The  situation 
on  Uiis  head  is  easOy  explicable.  It  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  modem  system  of 
preparation  for  examination — tiie  cram 
system.  Examinees  bent  only  on  **  getting 
through"  will  answer  questions  on  the 
hitor-miss  principle,  while  others,  whose 
brains  hare  become  more  or  less  addled 
under  the  pressure  of  "memory  work," 
will  evolve  from  their  unbalanced  inner 
consciousness  replies  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made. 

Some  of  the  "  exam."  stories  current  in 
educational  circles,  though  characteristic, 
and  possibly  "  founded  on  fact,"  have  an 
air  of  belonging  to  the  too-good-to-be-true 
category.  A  number  of  these  are  told 
agaitist — and,  if  invented,  were  probably 
invented  by — ^undergraduates.  Thus — so 
the  story  goes — an  undergraduate  was 
asked  to  name  the  minor  prophets,  and,  not 
having  "  got  them  up,"  neatly  and  politely 
replied  that  he  would  rather  not  make 
invidious  distinctions.  Another  University 
man,  called  upon  to  give  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  did  so  correctly  enough 
until  he  came  to  the  passage  where  the 
Samaritan  said  to  the  innkeeper :  "  When 
I  come  again  I  will  repay  thee,"  to  which 
he  added,  '^This  he  said,  knowing  that  he 
would  see  his  face  no  more."  Perhaps, 
however,  the  examinee  upon  this  occasion 
was  a  conscious  humourist,  and  had  in 
mind  the  worldly-wise  saying,  that  there 
are  a  great  many  people  willing  to  play  the 
■part  of  the  Grood  Samaritan,  less  the  oU  and 
the  twopence. 

Something  of  the  same  stamp  must  have 
been  the  candidate  for  a  degree,  who,  asked 
to  state  the  substance  of  Stw  Paul's  sermon 
at  Athens,  said  that  it  was ''crying  out 
for  two  hours,  'Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesiana' "  With  variations,  that  is  the 
substance  of  a  great  many  sermons,  and 
of  other  discourses  beside  sermons. 

Such  stories  as  the  above  may  or  may 
not  be  rather  broadly  illustrative  than 
strictly  true,  but  in  any  case  they  can  be 
pretty  well  matched  by  others,  about  the 


truthfulness  of  which  there  is  no  doubt 
Every  year  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
children  of  the  London  board-schools  enter 
into  a  competitive  examination  in  Scrip- 
tural knowledge,  for  the  ''Peek  Prizes," 
whidi  consist  of  handsomely  got-up  Bibles 
and  Testaments.  They  are  "  paper  work  " 
examinations,  and  the  following  are  a  few 
of  the  manv  curious  "  hash  "  answers  that 
have  at  vanous  times  been  put  in  at  thent 

'*  Abraham  was  the  father  of  Lot,  and 
ad  tew  wives.  One  was  called  Hishmale 
and  tother  Haggar,  he  kept  wun  at  home, 
and  he  turned  tother  into  the  desert  where 
she  became  a  pillow  of  salt  in  the  day  time, 
and  a  pillow  of  fire  by  night." 

"Joseph  wore  a  koat  of  many  garments. 
He  were  chicdf  butler  to  Faro  and  told  is 
dreams.  He  married  Potiffers  dortor,  and 
he  led  the  Gypshans  out  of  bondage  to 
Kana  in  Gallillee,  and  there  fell  on  his 
sword  and  died  in  sight  of  the  promised 
land." 

"Moses  was  an  Egypshion.  He  lived 
in  a  hark  made  of  burnishes,  and  he  kept 
a  golden  calf  and  worshipt  brazen  snakes, 
and  he  het  nothing  but  kwales  and  manner 
for  forty  year.  He  was  kort  by  the  air  of 
his  ed  wlule  riding  under  the  bow  of  a  tree 
and  he  was  killed  by  his  son  Absolon  as 
he  was  hangin  from  the  bow.  His  end 
was  peasa" 

Of  the  numerous  stories  told  in  connec- 
tion with  diocesan  inspection  "  exams."  in 
public  elementary  schools,  the  two  follow- 
ing are  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most 
worth  quoting.  At  one  of  these  exams ,  a 
boy,  asxed  to  mention  the  occasion  upon 
which  it  is  recorded  in  Scripture  than  an 
animal  spoke,  made  answer :  "The  whale 
when  it  swallowed  Jonah."  The  Inspector 
being  something  of  a  humourist,  maintained 
his  gravity  and  asked:  "What  did  the 
whale  say ! "  To  which  the  boy  promptly 
replied  :  "  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian."  Another  Inspector,  find- 
ing a  class  hesitating  over  answering  the 
question,  "With  what  weapon  did  Sunson 
slay  the  Philistines!"  and  wishing  to 
prompt  them,  significantly  tapped  his  own 
cheek,  and  asked,  "What  is  this  1"  and 
his  action  touching  "the  chords  of  memory," 
the  whole  class  instantly  answered  :  "  The 
jawbone  of  an  ass." 

A  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
students  who  are  "in "for  several  *| sub- 
jects" at  the  same  time  get  their  ideas 
mixed,  is  that  of  the  youth  who  having  to 
answer  the  question,  "Who  was  Esaul" 
replied:   "Esau  was 
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fables,  and  sold  the  copyright  for  a  bottle 
of  potash."  Here  the  confasion  thrice 
eonfoanded  of  Esaa  and  ^^sop,  birthright 
and  copyright,  and  pottage  and  potash,  is 
really  admirable  in  its  way. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  ezamiaations 
of  medual  students  aflford  some  good 
stories — true  or  otherwise.  As  might  also 
be  expected,  some  of  them  are  wittily 
impudent.  For  instance,  a  "badgering" 
examiner  asked  a  student  what  means  he 
would  employ  to  induce  copious  perspira- 
tion in  a  patient,  and  got  for  answer j  "  Pd 
make  him  try  to  pass  an  examination 
before  you,  sir."  The  most  frequently 
cited  anecdote  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the 
brusque  examiner— said  by  some  to  have 
been  Dr,  Abemethy — who,  losing  patience 
with  a  student  who  had  answered  badly, 
exclaimed :  '^  Perhaps,  sir,  you  could  tell 
me  the  names  of  the  muecles  I  would  put 
in  action  if  I  were  to  kick  you!"  *' Un- 
doubtedly, 6ir,"  came  the  prompt  reply; 
"you  would  put  into  motion  the  flexors 
and  extensors  of  my  arm,  for  I  should 
knock  you  down.''  On  the  same  lines  as 
this  was  the  retort  made  to  M.  Lef  ebyre  de 
Fourcy,  a  French  examiner,  celebrated,  not 
only  fbr  his  learning,  but  also  for  his 
severity  and  rudeness.  He  was  examining 
a  youth,  who,  though  well  up  in  his  work, 
hesitated  over  answering  one  of  the 
questions  put  to  him.  Losing  temper  at 
this,  the  examiner  shouted  to  an  attendant : 
"Bring  a  truss  of  hay  for  this  young 
gentleman's  breakfast"  "Brin^  two, 
coolly  added  the  examinee.  "  Monsieur  and 
I  will  breakfast  together."  Of  such  alleged 
answers  by  students  as  that  the  pancreas 
was  so  named  after  the  Midland  railway- 
station,  that  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm 
(humerus)  was  called  the  humorous,  and 
was  so  styled  because  it  was  known  as  the 
funny-bone ;  or  that  the  ankle-bone  (tatsus) 
was  so  called  because  St  Paul  walked 
upon  it  to  the  city  of  that  name— of  such 
aUeged  answers  as  these  it  is  charitable  to 
suppose  that  they  must  be  weak  inrentions 
of  the  enemy. 

Many  of  the  comicalities  in  the  way  of 
examination  answers  recorded  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the 
Examiners  in  the  School  Board  Scholar- 
ships competitions,  and  other  the  like 
official  personages^  go  a  long  way  to  prove 
that  in  examination  blundering,  as  in  many 
other  matters,  truth  is  sometimes  stranger 
than  fiction.  At  least,  it  seems  to  us  that 
no  invented  story — supposing  examination 
Btories  ever  are  invented — could  equal  for 


"  nice  derangement "  the  following  written 
answer  which  was  actually  given  at  an  ex- 
amination in  the  "specific  subjects"  in  a 
public  elementary  school  within  the  metro- 
politan area.  The  specific  subject  taken  was 
physiology,  and  the  children  "  presented  " 
m  it  were  asked  to  "describe  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion,"  which  one  of  them  did 
in  this  wise :  "  Food  is  digested  by  the 
action  of  the  lungs.  Digestion  is  brought 
on  by  the  lungs  having  something  the 
matter  with  them.  The  food  then  passes 
through  your  windpipe  to  the  pores,  and 
thus  passes  off  your  body  by  evaporation, 
through  a  lot  of  little  holes  in  your  skin 
called  capillariesL  The  food  is  nourished 
in  the  stomach.  If  you  were  to  eat  any- 
thing hard  you  would  not  be  able  to  digest 
it,  and  the  consequence  would  be  you 
would  have  indigestion.  The  gall-bladder 
throws  off  juice  from  the  food  which  passes 
through  it  We  call  the  kidneys  the 
bread-basket,  because  it  is  where  all  the 
bread  goes  to.  They  lay  up  concealed  by 
the  heart" 

Domestic  economy,  as  nowadays  taught 
to  "children  of  the  elementary  school 
class,"  embraces  a  good  deal  of  physio-^ 
logical  knowledge,  or  rather,  as  applied  to 
such  children,  physiological  jargoa  It  is 
a  subject  which  affords  hosts  of  amusing 
answers,  though,  from  considerations  <» 
space,  two  or  three  must  here  suffice  for 
specimens^  Thus,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"  Why  do  we  cook  our  food  1 "  one  fifth- 
standard  girl  gives  the  delightfully  incon- 
sequent reply:  "Their  of  five  ways  of 
cooking  potatoes;  We  should  die  if  we 
eat  our  food  roar."  Another  girl  writes : 
"  The  function  of  food  is  to  do  its  proper 
work  in  the  body.  Its  pro^r  work  is  to 
well  masticate  the  food,  and  it  goes  through 
without  dropping,  instead  of  l^ing  pushed 
down  by  the  skin."  A  thurd  domestic 
economy  pupil  puts  in  her  examination- 
paper  that  "Food  digested  is  when  we 
put  it  into  our  mouths,  our  teeth  chews 
it,,  and  our  tonge  roll  it  down  into  our 
body.  .  .  .  We  should  not  eat  so  much 
bone-making  foods  as  flesh-forming  and 
warmth-giving  foods,  for  if  we  did  we 
would  Imve  too  many  bonesi  and  that 
would  make  us  look  funny."  On  the  sub- 
ject of  ventilation,  one  student  informs  us 
that  a  room  should  be  kept  at  ninety  in 
the  winter  by  a  fire ;  in  the  summer  by  a 
thermometer;  while  a  classmate  writes: 
"  A  Thermometer  is  an  instrument  used  to 
let  out  the  heat  when  it  is  going  to  be 
cold."    Another  girl  sets  down:  "When 
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roasting  a  piece  of  beef  place  it  in  front  of 
a  brisk  fire,  so  as  to  congratulate  thA^ont- 
side.''  Bat  an  answer — still  in  domestie 
economy — ^that  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
of  the  above  illostrates  the  jargoning  that 
comes  of  the  cram  system,  *ls  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Sngar  is  an  amyloid,  if  you  was  to 
eat  mach  sn^  and  not  nothing  else  yoa 
would  not  live  because  sugar  has  not  got 
no  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen. 
Potatoes  is  another  amyoUds.'' 

The  definitions  sometimes  given  by 
children  in  reply  to  examination  question- 
ing, are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  original. 
After  a  reading  of  Gray's  Elegy  oy  a 
f ourih-standard  class,  the  boys  were  asked 
what  was  meant  by  "  fretted  vaults,''  uid 
one  youth  replied :  **  The  vaults  in  which 
those  poor  people  were  buried;  their 
friends  came  and  iretted  over  them." 
Asked  what  he  understood  by  "elegy," 
another  boy,  in  the  same  class,  answered  : 
**MeBj  is  some  poetiy  wrote  out  for 
schocus  to  learn,  like  Gray's  Elegy."  A 
class  of  girls,  who  had  read  a  passage 
from  Evangeline,  were  told  to  write  out 
the  meaning  of  'Uhe  forge,"  and  these 
were  among  the  answers :  "  A  fimest  in  a 
blacksmith's  chop."  "  A  fimest  in  a  black- 
smith." "The  village  smithy's  anvil" 
**  The  dust  that  rises  from  the  floor  of  a 
blacksmith's."  A  teacher,  giving  a  reading- 
lesson  to  his  class  in  the  presence  of  an 
Inspector,  asked  the  boys  what  was  meant 
by  conscience — a  word  that  had  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  reading.  The  class 
having  been  duly  crammed  for  the  question, 
answered  as  one  boy :  "An  inward 
monitor."  '*But  what  do  you  under- 
stand by  an  inward  monitor)"  put  in  the 
Inspector.  To  this  further  question  only 
one  boy  announced  himself  ready  to 
respond,  and  his  triumjphantly-given  answer 
was,  "  A  hironclad,  sir." 

A  few  years  back  there  was  published, 
as  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  the  subjoined 
transcript  from  dowper's  poem  on  Alexander 
Selkirk,  written  (from  dictation)  by  a 
fifth-standard  boy  at  a  Government  exa- 
mination of  a  public  elementary  schooL 
"I  Ham  Monac  of  hall  I  searve,  there  is 
none  heare  my  rite  to  Dispute  from  the 
senter.  Hall  round  to  the  sea  I  am  loirde 
of  the  fowls  to  the  Brute  all  shoshitude 
ware  are  the  charms  that  sages  have  sene 
in  thy  face  better  Dewel  m  miste  of  a 
larms  than  in  this  moste  horibel  place.  I 
am  how  of  umity  reach  i  must  finish  my 
Jumy  a  lone  never  hear  the  swete  music 
of  speach  i  start  at  the  sound  of  my  hone 


the  Beasts  that  rome  over  the  place  my 
forme  '  with  indrifence  see  they  are  ^  so 
unocent  with  men  such  tamess  is  shocking 
to  me." 

The  Examiner  for  the  School  Board 
Scholarships  competed  for  in  1882,  gives 
the  following  amon^  other  equally  strange 
answers  on  histoncal  matters.  "When 
Commonwealth  comes  to  the  throne  it  is 
called  Oliver  Cromwell"  "  The  treaiy  of 
Utrecht  was  fought  between  the  Zulus 
uid  the  EnglisL"  "Lord  Clive  captured 
the  Fiji  Idands  in  1624."  "Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  a  great  warrior."  "Walpole 
translated  the  Bible."  "Walpole  was 
another  &vourite  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
He  was  the  chief  man  in  helping  [neniy 
to  get  a  divorce."  "  Chaucer  wrote  jEsop's 
fables."  In  another  of  these  scholarship 
examinations,  Jack  Cade  was  described  as 
"  a  great  Indian  conquerer,"  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  was  set  down  as  "  a  discoverer  " 
and  "  an  animal  painter,"  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  "  a  great  African  traveller."  The 
battle  of  Crecy  was  stated  to  have  been 
fought  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
between  the  Britons  and  Itomans,  and 
"  The  Wide,  Wide  World  "  was  named  as 
Shakespeare's  greatest  work.  This  last, 
however,  was  not  so  bad  as  the  histoz^  of 
a  pupil-teacher,  who  informed  the  examiner 
that  "Shakespeare  lived  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  discovered  America, 
and  was  kflled  bv  CieJiban." 

A  schoolboy  habit  of  placing  upon  a 
question  some  literal  meaning  other  than 
that  intended  by  the  examiner,  often  leads 
to  answers  as  curious  as  unexpected.  ThiM 
an  Inspector,  testing  a  class  upon  Iheir 
knowledge  of  the  succession  of  the  kin^ 
of  Israel  asked  the  boy  to  whose  turn  it 
had  come  to  be  questioned ;  "  And  who 
came  after  Solomon)"  To  which  ihe 
youngest  answered  :  "  The  Queen  of  ISiebay 
sir."  Asked  what  were  the  chief  ends  of 
man,  another  boy  replied,  "His  head  and 
feet ; "  and  a  third,  questioned  as  to  where 
Jacob  was  going  when  he  was  ten  yean 
old,  replied  that  he  was  "going  on  for 
eleven."  One  specially  unimaginative 
juvenile,  called  upon  to  say  for  what  the 
Red  Sea  was  famous,  answered,  "Bed 
herrings  ! "  but,  ^rhaps,  the  most  startling 
answer  of  this  Kind  was  that  of  the  boy, 
who,  when  asked  what  was  meant  bv  an 
unclean  spirit,  responded :  "  A  dirty  devil 
sfr." 

To  the  type  of  answers  here  in  view, 
belongs  that  of  the  little  ^l  daughter 
of  a  watchmaker,  who  having^  repeated 
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thrt  she  ''ronounced  the  devil  and  all 
his  worksi"  and  being  asked,  '*What 
do  yon  understand  by  all  his  works  1 " 
answered :  **  His  inside."  Something  akin 
to  this  was  an  answer  given  by  a  boy 
whose  father  was  a  strong  teetotaler/  and 
apon  whom  it  would  appear  home  influence 
had  made  a  stronger  impression  than  school 
lessons.  ''Do  you  know  the  meaning  of 
syntax  1"  he  was  asked.  ''Yes,"  he  an- 
swered; "  sin-tax  is  the  dooty  upon  spirits." 
An  Inspector,  who  had  been  explaining  to 
a  class  that  the  land  of  the  wprld  was  not 
continuous,  said  to  tho  boy  who  happened 
to  be  standing  nearest  to  him:  "Now, 
could  your  father  walk  round  the  world  ? " 
"No,  air,"  was  promptly  answered.  "  Why 
not )  '^  "  Because  he's  dead,"  was  the  alto- 
gether unlooke({-for  responsa  As  little 
anticipated,  probably,  was  the  answer 
made  to  another  Inspector,  who  asked, 
"What  is  a  hovell"  and  was  met  with  the 
reply  :  "  What  you  Uve  in." 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  schoolboy- 
mind  is  to  put  things  negatively.  As  for 
example,  a  fifth-standard  boy  was  asked  to 
write  a  short  essay  on  pins  by  way  of  an 
exercise  in  composition,  and  produced  the 
following  :  "  Pins  are  very  useful.  They 
have  saved  the  lives  of  a  g^eeai  many  men, 
women,  and  children  —  m  fact,  whole 
fianiliea"  "  How  so  9 "  asked  the  puzded 
Inq)ector,  on  reading  this.  "  Why,  by  not 
sw^owing  them,"  was  the  immediate 
zeply.  On  the  same  lines  was  the  essay  of 
ano&er  schoolboy,  on  the  subject  of  salt, 
which  he  described  as :  "  The  stuff  that 
make  potatoes  taste  bad,  when  you  don't 
put  any  on."  A  prettily  humorous  examina- 
tion story  is  that  of  the  little  Scotch  boy 
at  the  I^bytery  examination.  He  was 
asked :  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  regenera- 
tion 1 "  "  To  be  bom  again,"he  answered. 
'*Qoite  rijght !  Would  you  not  like  to  be 
bom  again?"  He  hesitated,  but  bein^ 
pressed,  said  that  he  would  not^  and  asked 
why  not,  replied :  "For  fear  I  might  be 
bom  ^  a  lassie."  Alike  astonishing  and 
amusing  was  an  answer  given  by  an  adult- 
examinee,  who  was  "  Bitting"  for  a  certifi- 
cate as  acting-teacher.  In  we  examination 
to  test  general  knowledge,  he  was  asked, 
"What  is  the  Age  ofEeasont"  and  an- 
swered :  "  As  many  years  as  have  elapsed 
since  the  birth  of  the  person  so  named."  It 
was  also  a  certificate  candidate  who,  in  read- 
ily rendered  two  lines  from  Goldsmith's 
Sowin  and  Angelina,  thus : 

The  wicket  opening  with  a  latch 
Beceived  the  armless  pair. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX.      BOR 

Gerald  and  Theo  agreed  that  the 
friend  Bob  Stirling's  proceedings  were  mo 
colonial  than  anything  they  Ittd  seen  sin( 
they  left  the  colonies.  If^t^had  been  ai 
one  but  Bob,  Gerald  would  certainly  hai 
been  angry  with  him.  To  come  in 
one's  house  the  wrong  way,  storm  one 
garden,  steal  one's  roses,  almost  make  lo^ 
to  one's  sister  in  the  first  half-hour  of  the 
acquaintance — ^these  free  and  easy  wa; 
would  have  been  rather  hard  to  bear,' 
Bob  had  not  been  himself;  but  he  was  oi 
of  those  happy  fellows  who  may  steal  wh 
they  choose,  whUe  other  men  may  not  loc 
over  the  hedge. 

Bob's  frank  devotion  to  Ada  was  app 
rent  from  the  very  first  moment ;  he  hi 
instantly  lost  his  heart  to  the  little  ros 
maiden,  with  her  gold-brown  hair  ai 
lauj^hing  eyes.  As  for  Ada,  all  the  litt 
plamtive  sadness  had  vanished  from  h 
manner  since  Bob  arrived.  Suddenly,  u: 
expectedly^  iqypearing  out  of  space  on  tl 
green  hiU  above  the  garden,  without  ax 
mention  of  trains,  or  sound  of  wheels,  < 
sight  of  lugflage,  Ada's  fairy  prince  hi 
come  as  such  a  person  ought.  He  ax 
Ada  were  both  quite  capable  of  feeling  tl 
romance  of  it  all ;  it  was  a  small  exti 
satisfiiction  that  their  first  meeting  migl 
have  happened  in  a  story-book. 

Theo  and  Gerald  had  welcomed  Be 
with  the  warmest  friendliness.  That  eve: 
ing  they  talked  for  a  long  time  aboi 
Arnca^  and  it  seemed  to  Ada,  who  a 
listening,  that  Theo  liked  talking  aboi 
it;  she  asked  with  interest  for  so  max 
people,  and  looked  with  a  sort  of  eage 
ness  at  a  Diamond  Fields'  newspaper  wmc 
Bob  gave  her.  Ada  came  and  looked  ov< 
her  shoulder,  but  could  see  nothing  bi 
strings  of  odd  advertisements,  a  great  do 
about  the  sale  of  "  claims,"  which  she  di 
not  understand,  and  accounts  of  varioi 
fights  and  rows,  and  consequent  law-case 

"What  a  horrid  place  it  must  hai 
been,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  a  horrid  place,"  said  Mr.  Stirlinj 
"  I  never  wish  to  see  it  again.  And  yet- 
do  you  feel  that,  Gerald  1 " 

"No,  I  hate  it,"  Gerald  said. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  The< 
lif tmg  her  eyes  from  the  paper,  and  lookiii 
at  Bob.  "And  yet — Africa  is  splendi< 
The  life  has  eone  out  of  lUe  since  we  can 
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Gerald  looked  at  her  a  little  gloomily. 

"Oh,  Theol"  Ada  whispered  in  her 
ear. 

**  I  didn't  mean  to  go  nearly  so  far  as 
that,  yon  know,"  Bob  said,  in  a  sort  of 
apology.  "No,  I  always  liked  England 
besfc,  and  this  time  I  like  it  better  than 
ever,  and  I  don't  mean  to  go  away  again. 
Bat  there  is  something — there's  the  endless 
feeling,  and  the  coloor — Mrs.  IVme^  of 
course,  feels  all  that  more  intensely  than 
we  do." 

^*  Tes ;  and  it  was  all  rery  well  at  first," 
said  Grerald.  "Ton  wonldnt  like  to  go 
back  again,  Theo  t " 

"  Yes,  I  should,"  said  Theo  dreamfly. 

There  was  a  Uttle  pattse.  Her  words 
seemed  strange  to  them  all ;  none  of  them 

anite  understood  her ;  to  Qerald  and  Ada 
lie  gave  a  slight  chilling  pam,  and  Bob  was 
surprised ;  but  no  one  could  ask  her  why, 
or  what  she  meant.  In  the  silence  Bob 
looked  at  Ada,  and  she  met  lus  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  then  looked  rather  shyly 
away.  Then  Bob  began  to  talk  again,  and 
the  shadow  passed. 

That  night,  as  the  two  old  friends  were 
smoking  together,  Bob  told  Gerald  all 
about  ms  affairs:  how  he  had  wound  up 
ererythin^  at  Eimberley,  selling  his  interest 
in  the  claim  to  Slater  and  Gumming,  who 
were  not  yet  satisfied  with  their  gains,  and 
were  working  on  there  still. 

"I're  got  about  two  thousand  a  year," 
said  Bob.  "  And  to  tell  rou  the  truth,  I 
feel  thoroughly  unsettlecL  For  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  you  know,  I  hare  been 
at  home,  going  with  my  mother  and  the 
girls  to  tennis-parties.  I  met  a  great  many 
people  I  used  to  know,  but  nobody  knew 
me  again,  and  when  they  found  me  out, 
they  ffave  me  to  understand  that  I  was 
awftiUy  gone  off  And  the  girls  are  always 
being  surprised  at  every  thing  I  say  and  do; 
the^  are  very  well  set  up  themselves,  with 
a  nice  little  lot  of  ideas  and  opinions  on 
every  subject  They  play  tennis  rather^ 
well,  and  read  novels,  except  Mary,  who' 
goes  in  for  science,  and  free  thought,  and 
the  church  of  the  future,  and  a  few  more 
subjects  which  make  a  young  woman  horrid 
to  taik  to.  I  do  hate  educated  women. 
But  I  am  almost  more  afraid  of  the  very 
orthodox  fashionable  sort,  who  know 
nothing,  and  are  contemptuous." 

"Don't  be  rude  to  your  sisters;  they 
used  to  be  very  pretty,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Gerald. 

^'  They  wiU  never  marry,"  said  Bob  with 
decision.  "  I  see  it;  they're  getting  stereo- 


tvped.  But  I  have  not  told  you  the  worst 
dung  of  all  My  mother  wants  me  to 
marry  one  of  their  greatest  friends.  ,  She 
is  n^er  good-lookmg,  and  rather  clever, 
and  she  knows  exactty  what  is  right  on  ail 
subjects.  She  has  no  money,  and  no  rela- 
tions to  matter  much.-  What  were  you 
goinff  to  say!"  asked  Bob  a  littie  ner- 
vonuy. 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  any  idea  of 
marrying.  Well,  you  are  wise  to  have 
wailedtillnow." 

''  I  hadn't  much  idea  of  it  I  came  away 
here  to  escape — ^because,  you  know,  it  be- 
comes rather  dangerous,  when  your  mother 
and  five  sisters  mtve  made  up  their  minds 
about  a  thing." 

*'  Poor  chap  1  I  should  think  so,"  said 
Gerald  kindly. 

«<Till  to^ay,"  said  Bob,  stroking  his 
beard,  and  looking  thoughtful,  **1  had 
never  seen  anybody  I  admired  as  much  as 
Mrs.  Fane." 

'<Thank  yon,"  sud  Gerald. 

*'But»  of  course — well,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  will  be  surprised — ^I  have  at 
last  seen  the  girl  I  want  to  marry.  She— 
I  say,  your  sister  is  more  perieetly 
lovely ^" 

Bob  broke  down  and  laughed ;  then  he 
went  on  more  reasonably : 

"  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  makes  it  useless  to  think  of  it 
If  so,  111  go  away  to-morrow." 

Gerald  did  not  at  once  reply.  Bob 
looked  at  him  nervously ;  it  now  occurred 
to  him  for  the  first  time  that  there  might 
be  some  obstacle ;  of  course,  after  all,  was 
it  quite  likely  that  Ada  Fane  in  her  loveli- 
ness would  have  waited  for  him  1  F<^  a 
minute  Gerald  sat  looking  on  the  floor; 
then  he  remembered  his  friend's  anxiety, 
and  said  with  rather  a  puzzled  smile : 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Bob." 

'' WeU,  then,  it's  aU  nght^  isn't  it  1 "  said 
Bob  eagerly. 

<*  There  is  nothing  that  would  make 
me  more  glad  for  Ada,"  said  Gerald  ; 
«but ^" 

He  stopped,  evidently  embarrassed. 

"You  think  she  won't T'  said  Bob. 
M  You  think  there  is  somebody  else  in  thft 
wayl" 

«  No,  I  don't" 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  1 " 

They  were  sitting  in  the  study,  the 
small  old  room,  with  its  long  window  and 
low  walls.  Ada's  picture  did  not  hang 
there  now,  for  Theo  had  put  it  in  her  own 
room ;  but  as  Gerald  listened  te  his  friend's 
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talk,  certain  scenes  in  his  own  life,  in  that 
room,  one  of  them  connected  with  Ada, 
came  back  to  him  very  vividly.  He  coidd 
see  C9aience  walking  up  and  down,  conld 
hear  him  saying  tmit  Ada  should  marry 
Warren  when  she  was  seventeen.  And 
then  the  temptation  of  the  next  day,  and 
Theo  at  the  gate,  his  angel,  taming  him 
back.  And  then  those  other  moments  with 
Clarence,  when  his  brother  had  so  calmly 
told  the  storv  of  his  own  disgrace, 
which,  to  Gerald's  feeling  then,  banished 
him  from  England,  and  Theo,  and  all  his 
hopes  for  ever.  And  even  now,  the 
shadow  of  that  dici^race  seemed  often  to 
fall  npon  him ;  in  spite  of  all  Theo's  love, 
and  trust,  and  pride,  he  felt  himself  still 
involved  in  Clarence's  shame.  Ada  knew 
nothing  of  it ;  he  hoped  she  never  would ; 
bat  he  could  not  let  his  friend  marry  Ada 
in  ignorance  of  it.  Bob  saw  that  there 
was  some  straggle  gobg  on  in  Gerald's 
mind.^  He  was  very  fond  of  Gerald,  whose 
morbid  fits  grieved  him,  without  makmg 
him  at  all  angry,  for  he  was  a  patient 
good-tempered  man. 

'* There  is  something  wrong,  old  fellow; 
what  is  it! "  he  said,  after  waiting  for  a 
few  minutes  silently. 

"  I  am  glad  you  spoke  to  me  first,"  said 
Gerald,  **  because  I  must  have  told  you 
this,  anyhow,  and  it  may  make  a  great 
difference.  You  may  wish  to  withdraw 
what  you  have  said,  and  I  shall  not  have 
any  right  to  be  surprised." 

"You  would  be  surprised,  however, 
wouldn't  you  1 "  said  Bob.  "  I  can't  imagine 
anything " 

*'Stop.  Don't  commit  yourself  any 
further,^'  said  Gerald,  smiUns  a  little.  '*  I 
have  got  a  horrid  story  to  tell  vou." 

Bob  stared  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  be 
harrowed  like  this  f  "  he  enquired. 

•*  Yes ;  if  you  mean  what  you  have  said 
about  my  sister,  it  is  necessary,"  said 
Gerald ;  and  sitting  in  the  same  attitude, 
with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  fioor,  he  told 
Bob  what  Clarence  had  dona 

"  And  so,  after  I  heard  it,"  he  ended  his 
stoiy,  "I  gave  her  up  and  went  out  to 
Africa;  but  she  wouldn't — unhappilv  for 
her — ^and  I  asked  her  to  come,  and  she 
came,  and  the  rest  of  it  you  know.' 

"  I  know  that  you  are  a  lucky  feUow," 
said  Bob,  "  for  you  have  two  of  the  most 
charming  women  in  England  for  your  wife 
and  your  sister,  and  in  their  different  ways 
the  most  beautiful  too.  But  you  are  dis- 
contented still — and  you  have  a  friend. 


but  vou  won't  trust  him ;  ^ou  rake  up  a 
painful  old  story  to  tell  him,  and  think 
that  he  wiU  shaJce  off  the  dust  from  his 
feet  and  disappear,  because  you  have  a 
half-bfodier  in  South  America  who  has  not 
always  been  as  good  as  the  rest  of  his 
family.  Look  here,  GFerald,  you  will  have 
to  give  your  sister  to  me,  because  I  shall 
take  better  care  of  her  than  you  wilL" 

"  Thank  you.  Bob,"  said  Gerald  quietly. 

Theo  had  a  great  deal  to  do  the  neact 
day  in  comforting  Ada,  who  came  to  her 
whenever  she  could  escape  from  Bob,  to 
ask  whether  she  was  perfectly  shocked; 
whether  they  had  behaved  too  badly  ever 
to  be  forgiven;  if  such  extraordinary  ha^te 
had  ever  been  heard  of  before !  To  meet 
a  man  for  the  first  time  one  evening  at 
sunset,  to  be  followed  down  into  the  garden 
early  the  next  morning,  before  breakfast, 
when  she  had  stolen  away  quite  quietly  to 
think  things  over  and  gather  a  rose,  to 
return  from  the  garden  in  half  an  hour's 
time,  having  promised  to  marry  that  man  1 
Was  it  wonderfal  that  Ada  quite  declined 
to  face  her  brother  and  sister,  and,  instead 
of  coming  in  to  breakfast,  fled  back  to  her 
own  room.  Theo  went  t6  her  there,  Mr. 
Stirling  havine  confessed  his  crime,  and 
found  the  child  crying ;  but  she  was  soon 
comforted,  and  whispered  to  Theo  that  it 
was  dreadful  to  be  so  happy. 

That  evening  Theo  was  very  tired. 
Gerald  pulled  her  sofa  forward  to  the 
drawing-room  window,  close  to  all  the 
flowers  in  the  balcony,  and  the  stars  began 
to  shine  in  the  quiet  evening  sky.  Some- 
where away  in  the  garden  the  two  happy 
lovers  were  wandering ;  and  these  two  old 
married  people  had  been  talking  about 
them,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  window. 

"  Bob  is  so  boyish ;  they  are  like  happy 
children,"  said  Thea 

"  Things  are  very  differently  arranged 
for  different  people,^'  Gerald  said,  looking 
at  her.  "Isn't  it  unfair !  Here's  Bob— no 
anxieties,  no  doubts,  no  fears,  np  suroense 
— when  I  look  at  him,  and  think  what  I 
had  to  go  through,  Theo,  I  pity  myself— 
don't  you  1" 

"  Foolish  boy ! "  said  Theo.  "  You  and 
I  could  not  have  been  like  that.  We  had 
to  have  patience,  and  to  find  each  other 
out" 

"  I  didn't  want  to  find  you  out.  I  knew 
all  about  you  on  Helen's  wedding-day." 

"  Did  you  1 "  said  Theo.  "  Bat,  G««dd, 
this  engagement  would  be  a  frightful  risk 
for  almost  anybody.  It  is  only  because 
these  two  are  so  tnmsparentL  land  childish 
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and  nice,  withoat  any  dark  depths,  my 
dear,  like  yoa  and  me.  Of  course  one  sees 
^hey  will  be  perfectly  happy  together." 

"  There's  something  thi^  comes  oyer  me 
sometimes/'  said  GenJd,  after  a  long  pause. 
"I  feel  as  if  I  had  spoUt  your  life/Theo. 
Since  you  married  me  you  have  had 
nothing  but  trouble  and  sorrow.  When  I 
look  at  them  it  makes  me  think  of  it — 
because  I  know  Bob  will  never  have  to  say 
that  to  Ada." 

Theo  did  not  contradict  him.  He  was 
sitting  beside  her  on  the  low  window-seat^ 
holding  her  hand,  and  she  was  looking  out 
past  the  flowers,  into  the  soft  depthis  of 
sky. 

*'I  know  you  feel  that»"  she  said 
presently,  drawing  him  nearer;  ''but,  my 
darlinff,  you  ought  to  trust  me  more.  We 
should  never  have  belonsed  to  each  other 
so  perfectly  as  we  do,  wi&out  our  sorrow. 
I  have  looked  at  them  tonlay,  and  thought 
I  I  would  rather  hare  my  sorrow  than  all 
'  their  happiness,  present  and  future  toa 
Do  you  believe  me,  Gendd  S " 

CHAPTER  XL.  AND  LAST.     THE  OLD  FAIRY. 

"Yes,  very  true ;  it  was  all  my  doing, 
all  my  fault ;  I  quite  acknowledge  that," 
said  Lady  Eedcliff. 

Hush  North  did  not  exactly  know  what 
he  had  said  to  bring  out  this  acknowledg- 
ment; Lady  Sedclm  was,  perhaps,  answer- 
ing her  own  thoughts,  rather  than  his.  Of 
course  they  had  been  talking  of  Theo,  their 
one  subject  in  common. 

"  But  I  never  pretended,  you  know,  to 
be  a  good  grandmother,"  Lady  Bedcliff 
went  on,  almost  angrily.  "  I  never  under- 
stood young  people — ^I  hate  them,  eispecially 
S'  rlsL  Theo,  of  course,  was  an  exception, 
t  then  she  was  different  from  ordinary 
girls." 

"I  should  think  so,"  said  Hugh  in  a 
low  voice.  <<  I  always  thought  there  was 
something  so— so  perfectly  fine  about 
her." 

"Ah !''  Lady  Eedcliff  gave  a  sort  of 
sigh.  "I  know  what  you  mean.  And 
poor  Gteiald — I  thought  he  had  it  too, 
when  I  saw  him  first;  I  fell  very  much  in 
love  with  him.  But  there  always  was  a 
strain  of  weakness  in  the  Fanes.  Well,  I 
suppose  they  are  as  happy  as  other  people, 
so  far.  Theo  will  get  tired  of  him  by-and- 
by,  but  I  dare  say  she  will  be  too  generous 
to  let  him  see  it" 

Hugh  was  silent;  it  did  not  give  him 
any  particular  satisfaction  to  thwk  that 
Theo  would  presentlv  be  tired  of   her 


husband.    However,  he  did  not  believe 
it  was  likely. 

"If  the  child Jbad  lived,  it  might  have 
been  a  different  thing,"  said  Lady  BeddiS 
"Then  Theo  would  have  had  something 
to  look  forward  ta  The  death  of  that 
child  broke  her  heart;  she  told  me  as 
much,  after  she  came  home,  and  I  saw  it 
in  her  face.  But  now — Gerald  will  get 
lazv  and  selfish,  and  lose  his  good  looks^ 
and  she,  of  course,  lost  hers  in  that  abomin- 
able climate — and,  in  fact,  poor  things,  I 
see  nothing  but  deadly  dulness  b^ore 
them.  Wdl,  I  did  my  best  to  prevent  it^ 
with  just  the  contrary  effect  It  was  my 
interference  that  sent  Theo  out  to  Africa.'' 
"It  is  very  difficult  to  guess  the  result 
of  what  one  does,"  said  Hugh  thoughtfully. 
"  I  left  them  very  cheerful  yesterday,"  he 
w^ton,  looking  up.  "All  the  prepara- 
tions for  Miss  Pane  s  wedding  seemed  to 
amuse  Theo,  rather." 

"A  pack  of  fools ! "  said  Lad^  Bedcliff. 
'*  Did  you  see  the  digger  ]  What  is  he  like ) 
Does  he  go  about  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
wear  a  hat  in  the  house  t " 

"  No,  he  is  quite  civilised ;  a  nice  sort  of 
fellow,  rather  talkative,"  said  Hugh.  "  I 
knew  him  out  there,  you  know.  He  is  a 
very  good  specimen  of  a  digger." 

"iSiat  is  not  saying  much,  I  suspect 
You  are  very  good-natured  and  charitable^ 
Captain  North,  Were  you  always  like  that, 
or  has  your  temper  improved  lately ) " 

"  I  believe  it  has,"  said  Hugh.  "  I  have 
been  cultivating  indifference,  as  a  good 
preparation  for  India." 

"  Why  on  earth  are  you  going  to  Indiat" 
asked  Lady  Bedcliff 

"  The  regiment  is  ordered  there,  and  I 
don't  want  to  leave  the  army." 

Lady  Bedcliff  remained  silent  for  a 
minute  or  two,  watching  him  with  her 
sharp  black  eyes.  Hugh  had  altered  very 
much  in  the  last  two  years ;  he  had  no 
longer  the  air  of  calm  self-satisfaction 
which  used  to  enrage  her.  He  looked  like 
a  man  who  had  gone  through  a  storm  of 
trouble ;  his  face  was  thin,  nis  eyes  were 
hollow  and  grave,  and  he  stooped  a  little 
as  he  sat 

"  Will  India  agree  with  you  ? "  said  Lady 
Bedcliff  suddenly. 

"  No,  I  beUeve  not;  the  doctors  say  it 
won't,"  he  answered,  smiling. 
"  Then  how  foolish  to  go  1 " 
"  I  don't  care  much,  you  see.    My  life 
is  of  no  value  to  anybody." 

This  was  a  very  desperate  speech  for 
Hugh,    and   he,   perhaps,    felt^  a   little 
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aBhamed  of  it,  for  he  got  np  and  oame 
towards  Lady  SedcM;  holdmg  out  hk 
hand. 

She  took  no  notiee  of  this,  however. 

**Yo\i  have  made  your  will,  I  sappose, 
and  left  eveiything  toTheo,"  she  said, 

Hooh  lifted  his  ejretvows,  and  smiled. 

**  ms  my  lawyer  been  eonfiding  in  you, 
LMiy  Bedeliffr'  he  said.  <'Yes;  I  did 
that  Wore  I  went  osU^  to  Africa." 

^'Poor  mtn — good  manl"  said  Lady 
Beddifi;  looking  at  ham  with  a  smites  and 
almost  a  sort  of  dimaiess  over  her  eyes. 
^'I  am  Sony  I  used  to  hate  yoa^bnt  to 
a  wioked  old  woman  like  me,  yon  are 
rather  hard  to  miderstaad.  Why  didn't 
yon  ask  Theo  to  marry  you  years  ago — 
ages  ago,  before  Gerald  Fane  was  seen  or 
dreamt  of?" 

"Becaase  I  did  not  know,  then,  how 
much  I  loved  her,"  said  Hugh  very  quietly. 
''Bat  it  would  have  been  no  use,  even 
then.  She  would  never  have  cared  for 
ma" 

''  She  might  have  married  you,  though, 
before  she  knew  what  it  was  to  be  in  love," 
said  Lady  BeddilBf  with  a  small  laugh. 
''I  should  have  raged,  but  that  would 
have  been  very  much  in  your  favour,  as 
she  always  opposed  me." 

Hugh  stood  looking  out  of  the  window 
for  a  moment 

^l  think  it  is  best  as  it  is/'  he  said. 
''I  think  that  would  have  been  worse  than 
this,  do  you  know." 

'*  Oh,  really,  do  you  1 "  said  Lady  Eeddiff 
with  a  sneer. 

Her  good  moments  "were  only  moments, 
and  she  had  not  had  many  of  them  in  her 
life.  Suddenly  her  pity  and  liking  for 
Hugh  seemed  to  have  passed  away;  he 
was,  as  she  said,  beyond  her  understand- 
ing. She  wished  him  good-bye  coldly 
enough,  and  let  him  go,  and  walked  up 
and  down  her  room  for  an  hour  afterwards, 
like  a  little  caged  tiger. 

A  few  days  after  Hugh  had  sailed,  Bob 
Stirling  and  Ada  Fane  were  married  in  the 
little  church  at  Deeriiurst^  which  was  all 
decorated  with  roses  for  the  occasion.  It 
was  very  different  from  Linwood  Ohurch, 
with  its  great  chancel  and  stately  windows, 
where  Helen  Fraser  was  married  to  John 
Groodall,  and  where  Grerald  Fane  and  Theo 
Meynell  had  first  seen  each  other.  It  was  an 
odd  contrast,  too,  to  St  Qeorge's  Oathedral 
at  Cape  Town.  Theo  stood  dreaming,  as 
she  looked  at  Ada,  perhaps  the  loveliest 
and  happiest  bride  of  alL  She  thought  of 
these  things,  and  tiben  she  thought  of  the 


lonely  place  where  she  had  left  her  bab; 
with  those  great  plains  outstretching  t 
the  mountains,  ana  the  low  marble  cros 
with  his  name^  tiie  one  memorial  a 
Eimberley  of  their  ead  months  there. 

And  then  Theo  lifted  her  eyes,  and  wok 
firom  her  dream  once  m<»«  to  find  Genkb 
looking  at  her,  and  smiled  in  answer  i 
the  look  he  gave  her,  remembering  tha 
after  all  she  was  happy. 


THE  BLACK  AET 

The  recent  banger  for  instantan^ou 
photographs  has  almost  succumbed  to  th 
undermining  influences  of  an  irresistibl 
coalition  of  public  indifference  and  sell 
exhaustion.  The  Derby,  the  Boat  Eacc 
and  Uie  Great  Western  Express  have  stil 
their  (photographic)  admirers,  who  pei 
petuate  the  handiwork  of  their  ambitior 
year  niter  year,  in  the  windows  of  hok 
and-comer  printsellers'  shops,  etc. ;  but,  a 
obtaining  amongst  the  crowd  whose  spedfl 
art-leanings  culminate  in  the  products  c 
the  camera,  tiie  desire  for  speed  is  sensibl; 
diminishing  in  favour  of  quality. 

Muybridge,  the  Califomian  enthusias( 
with  his  marvellous  but  fantastic  iliustn 
tions  of  what  the  camera,  in  the  smalles 
attainable  atom  of  time,  reveals  the  motion 
of  men  and  other  animals  to  be,  succeede( 
in  casting  completely  into  the  shade  th 
achievements  of  those  whose  vocabularie 
have  long  been  prodigal  of  **  fifths "  an< 
''  tenths  "  of  seconds,  and  even  lesser—^ 
greater  —  fractional  innovations.  Fei 
people^  beyond  the  meagre  circle  o 
experts,  could — or,  indeed,  can — tell  ai 
instantaneous  picture  from  one  that  ha 
received  half  a  minute's  exposure.  Wan 
of  thought^  and .  ignorance  of  primar; 
essentials  and  conditions,  doak  their  pei 
ception,  and,  as  a  result,  they  are  a  lou] 
time  discovering  any  difference  between  ; 
haystack  and  a  steamboat,  as  subjects  fo 
the  camera.  Then,  again,  it  takes  somebod; 
of  practical  acumen  to  appreciate  instao 
taneity.  The  cardinal  fault  of  all  quid 
pictures  is  lack  of  life.  An  instantaneou 
photograph  of  a  busy  group  of  people  i 
suggestive  of  nothiog  so  much  as  the  repr« 
sentation  of  some  bit  of  a  "dead  city. 
The  late  demonstration  in  Hyde  Pari 
furnishes  a  cogent  case  in  point  Th 
crowd  was  operated  upon  by  a  friem 
of  ours,  who  fell  into  rhapsodies  ove 
the  amount  of  vigour,  detail,  and  shar[ 
ness  of   tile   restating   negatives.     Th 
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prints  were  the  gloomiest  of  stadias*— fall, 
it  is  true,  of  people,  bat  all  looking  as 
immovable  and  stony,  as  doll  and  apa- 
.thetici  as  the  Alezandri«ui  obelisk.  The 
pnblic  can  never  aocnrately  grasp  the 
precise  point  of  instantaneous  photographs. 
With  it,  newspaper  illustrations  are 
infinitely  more  popular.  They  are,  it 
may  be,  deficient  in  that  faultless  detail 
and  irreproachable  fidelity  which  the 
camera  alone  can  give,  bat  they  possess 
what  the  latter  never  yet  has  succeeded 
in  catching — viz.,  animation,  and  the 
"  naturalesque." 

What  is  an  instantaneous  photograph  1 
is  a  question  that  has  been  propounded 
more  than  once.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  so  long  as  the  picture  of  a  moving 
body  does  not  show  signs  of  that  movement, 
an  instantaneous  photograph  has  been 
secured.  The  essence,  but  not  the  totality 
of  the  proposition,  will  pass  muster ;  for 
Muybridge  claimed  to  have  obtained  his 
galloping  horses  in  one  five-thousandth 
pMrt  of  a  second;  and  a  yacht  in  full 
sail  was  recently  exhibited  that  had  re- 
ceived an  exposure  of  one  second,  whilst 
a  misty  crowd  of  race-horses,  an  in- 
definable flock  of  rooks,  and  a  stretch 
of  mournful  suige  were  also  shown,  the 
exposures  of  which  ranged  from  one-fifdeth 
to  one  five-hundredth  of  a  unit  of  time. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  term  instan- 
taneous is  a  very  elastic  ona 

Broadly,  photography  is  little  more  than 
forty  years  old ;  and  it  is  only  within  the 
past  decade  or  so  that  it  has  attained  to 
even  the  apparition  of  artistic  excellence. 
But  the  old  photographic  order  has  indeed 
changed,  and  given  place  to  a  more  exalted 
new  one.  It  was  not  untU  very  recent  days 
that  a  passable  pose  and  judidous  lighting 
could  be  obtained  j  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  charge,  the  best  evidence  we  can 
produce,  viz.,  old  portraits  of  the  Boyal 
Family,  gives  eloquent  testimony.  After  the 
Franco-German  War,  however,  the  invasion 
of  a  crowd  of  continental  artists  altered  all 
this,  and  in  consequence  we  have,  up  and 
down  the  country,  innumerable  studios 
where  one  can  rely  on  a  picture  that  shall 
possess,  at  least,  visible  indications  of  taste 
and  discrimination  on  the  part  of  its  execu- 
tants. Most  of  the  operators  in  tiie 
principal  London  studios  are  either  French 
or  Italian,  commanding  handsome  salaries. 
Oneof  the  largest  and  best  known  firms  pays 
an  "artist"  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
simply  posing  sitters,  and  flanks  it  with  an 
annual  continental  vacation  of  some  weeks, 


in  order  that  he  may  study  new  poses  and 
ideas. 

With  the  advent  of  the  dry  plate,  soma 
sevw  or  eight  years  ago,  the  palmy  days 
of  professional  photography  mi^  be  con- 
sidered to  have  received  a  permanent 
shock  j  eoinddently,  an  impetos  was  given 
to  the  amateur  contingent,  the  momentum 
of  which  is  still  apparent  The  operations 
of  the  dark  room— formerly  a  highly  undoan 
and  disagreeable  martyrdom — BXe  now 
rendered  ridiealously  easy  and  not  un- 
pleasant The  silver  and  collodion  baths 
received  their  dismissal  from  the  majority 
of  studios,  although  they  are  not^  we 
fear,  wholly  extinct  yet^  being  doubtless 
tenderly  cherished  by  a  few  black-stocked 
old  fogies.  As  implied  in  the  now  universal 
appellation,  the  sensitive  plates  are  quite 
''  dry,"  looking  when  seen  in  the  daylight, 
like  glass  coated  with  a  creamy  substanoei 
When  exposed  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  developed  at  once,  experience 
proving  that  the  exposed  plate,  if  kept 
perfectly  safe  against  light,  eta,  may  be 
developed  two,  three,  or  even  four  years 
afterwards  with  absolutely  no  loss  of 
imaga  As  a  result  of  this  extreme  simpli- 
fication of  the  process,  far  less  money  is 
made  by  professional  photographers  than 
formerly.  Some  twenty  years  since,  a 
certain  firm  located  in  Baker  Street, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  august  patronage^ 
counted  their  sitters  by  hundreds  daily,  at 
fees  which  would  be  considered  magnificent 
even  to-day.  The  two  partners  amassed  an 
immense  fortune  in  an  incredibly  short 
tima  The  business  was  subsequently  re- 
moved to  a  suburb,  where  the  surviving 
partner  recently  died  worth — ^nothing.  He 
had  set  his  face  agamst  the  new-fangled 
dry  plates,  and  paid  the  penalty  of 
prejudice. 

Amatenr  photographers  may  be  met  with 
iu  every  grade  of  society,  for,  given  an  eye 
for  the  beiskutiful,  as  distinguished  from  the 
absolutely  prosy,  the  remaining  operations 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  picture 
are  simply  mechanical — ^requiring,  of  course, 
as  all  mechanical  operations  do,  some  little 
care  and  forethought  in  their  application. 
The  cost  of  a  complete  set  of  apparatus 
ranges  from  two  to  twenty  pounds;  all 
superfluous  weight  is  carefully  avoided,  and 
this,  with  the  additional  advantage  accru- 
ing to  the  dry  plate  in  that  immediate 
development  after  exposure  is.  not  needf aJ, 
has  helped  to  raise  up  a  whole  army  of 
amateur  photographers.  The  buttermaa 
knowsasmachaboutfocassingasth,ebaronet, 
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and  a  retired  marine  store  dealer  disciuuM 
"  wide-angle  lenses"  and  "over-exposures" 
with  the  same  confidence  aad  aaihority  as 
a  marquis.  It  is  imagined  that  the  pro- 
fessional is  profoonmy  jealous  of  the 
amatenr.  No  such  thing.  Again,  he  does 
not  eyen  attribute  the  increasing  depireB- 
sion  of  his  receipts  to  Hm  indirect  influence 
of  the  amateur.  He  neither  fears  nor 
anathematises  him.  He  is  his  very  good 
friend,  for  the  amateur  as  a  role  has 
neither  prowess  nor  patience,  and  the  ex- 
4>Bptions  (lamentably  few)  soon  lose  what 
little  power  they  acquire  in  a  melancholy 
maze  of  scienti&c  chemistry  and  abstruse 
optica  So  tiis  professional,  in  return  for 
the  amateur's  condescension  in  fraternising 
with  him  at  society  discussions,  encourages 
him  to  the  utmost,  doling  him  out  lirole 
crumbs  of  information,  and  emphatia&lly 
(but  suavely)  inviting  him  to  write  to  the 
papers,  wlucfa  the  amateur  does,  as  tiie 
subscribers  to  the  professional  journals  can 
testify.  In  a  little  time  he  draws  blood 
with  a  rival  artist;  they  quarrel,  haggle, 
or  dispute  over  a  straw,  ezperimenti 
make  discoveries,  and  communicate  them 
to  the  world.  And,  if  these  discoveries 
are  practicable,  or  worth  anything  at  aU, 
the  professional  calmly  adopts  them  with 
a  smile  of  complacence,  and  devoutly 
wishes  that  all  his  amatenr  friends  would 
follow  his  disinterested  advice. 

His  Boyal  Highness  of  Edinburgh 
studied  photography  some  years  since,  aad 
the  deceased  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a 
thorough  proficient  Military  men  and 
clei^ymen  give  the  greatest  proportion  of 
Totaries  to  the  art-science,  as  some  busy- 
body with  a  mania  for  the  coinage  of  terms 
ei^resses  it — ^the  former  profession  deriving 
wide  benefits  from  photo^phs,  whilst  the 
letter's  efforts  are  obviously  useful  at 
bazaars  and  so  on.  The  wife  of  one  of  our 
youngest  bishops  turns  out  presentable 
prints.  The  extent,  indeed,  to  which 
photography  is  indulged  in  as  a  pastime  by 
the  members  of  the  liberal  professions  is 
quite  beyond  the  conception  of  the  outside 
world.  The  bench,  the  bar,  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  literature,  and  the 
drama,  all  have  their  photographic  amateurs 
— ^more  or  less  capable  workers.  The  latter, 
as  will  have  been  already  inferred,  out- 
weigh the  former  in  a  proportion  too  great 
for  the  barbarity  of  comparison,  the  truth 
being  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  the 
requisite  stock  of  patience  (a  large  one) 
before  anything  creditable  can  be  arrived 
ai     Of  the  two,  a  retired  butterman  aad 


a  Queen's  counsel,  tho  first-named  would 
succeed  as  an  amateur  photographer  bef  or0 
the  second,  because  he  can  afford  more 
time  for  it;  and  time,  after  all,  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  many  things. 


"EDELWEIS&" 

A  STORY. 
INTKODUOTION.      **THE  DEKAM." 

The  great  mountains  reared  themselves 
in  an  imposing  mass  nearly  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  blue  waters  of  the  Vier- 
waldstatter  Sea.  Snow  still  crowned  their 
mighty  brows,  though  base  and  sides  were 
clothed  in  leafage,  and  beautiful  with 
curtaining  bouffhs,  and  fronds  of  young 
green  ferns,  and  new  up-springing  grasses. 
The  last  warm  sunrays  linj^red  on  the 
heights,  and  lit  up  the  blueness  of  the  sky 
and  tiie  crests  of  the  different  altitudes.  But 
in  tiie  valley  below  the  soft  dusk  crept  along 
with  noiseless  steps,  folding  the  pretty 
vUla^  in  tender  arms,  and  hushing  every 
sound  with  the  spell  of  its  own  restfulnesa 

A  man  was  resting  half-way  down  the 
mountain  side^  watching,  with  dreamy  eyes, 
the  changing  colours  of  the  sky,  and  the 
miuric  of  the  gathering  twilight 

Se  was  a  poet,  and  poets  have  strange 
fancies ;  and  he  had  had  manjr  in  his  time, 
and  had  written  beautiful  thmes,  and  the 
world  called  him  great  He  had  been  to  the 
topmost  point  of  the  Bigi  that  day,  and 
was  fatigued,  and  weary,  and  so  he  sat  there 
now  to  rest  himself,  and  his  hand  played 
idly  with  a  little  sprig  of  edelweiEus  he  had 
gathered  in  a  cleft  of  the  mountain. 

Below  him  was  a  deep  gorge,  its  steep 
sides  clothed  with  firs — a  rocky,  dangerous 
precipice  spanned  by  a  frail,  little  bridga 
Beside  tins  bridge  had  been  erected  a 
little  wooden  cross,  and  on  that  cross  was 
carved  a  name — ^the  name  of  the  flower  he 
held  in  his  hand — *'  Edelweiss." 

He  wondered  what  was  the  story  of 
that  little  cross  1  He  was  given  to  makine 
stories  for  himself  out  of  aU  sorts  of  odd 
materials,  but  sometimes  he  liked  to  hear 
a  real  one,  and  he  thought  there  must  be  a 
real  one  appended  to  this. 

<' Edelweiss  1"  Just  the  name  of  the 
little  Alpine  flower  he  held  in  his  hand. 
The  little,  hardy,  simple  thing  that  grows 
among  the  snow-heights,  with  nothing 
green  or  fragrant  to  share  its  solitude, 
unlike  its  sister  flowers  of  wood  and  field. 

<< Edelweiss!''  Was  it  the  name  of 
anyone  1  Had  it  any  meaning — any 
history — any  legend  of   these  great  cold 
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peaks  whieh  towered  above  him  now  with 
the  golden  sonrays  for  their  crown  1 

The  twilight  crept  on  apace,  the  valleys 
and  the  waters  tnmed  iVom  diisk  to  dark 
A  faint  grey  mist  crept  np  the  leafy  path, 
and  clung  about  the  pine  boughs  and  the 
deep  gorge  into  which  he.  gazed.  He 
watch^  its  strange,  soft,  intangible  beauty 
clioging  in  ghoBtly  fashion  to  the  out- 
stretched armd  of  tiie  trees,  shrouding  the 
precijntous  descent ;  and  as  he  watched  he 
saw  it  part,  and  gliding  through  its  filmy 
curtains  came  a  slender  figure — ^the  figure 
of  a  girl  with  rippling  golden  hair  that 
clothed  her  like  light,  and  on  her  brow  the 
star-like  flower  of  the  edelweiss. 

She  came  up  that  steep  and  stony  preci- 
pice with  feet  that  scarcely  seemed  to  touch 
the  ground.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  saw 
her  advancing,  and  his  curiosity  deepened 
into  wonder,  and  his  wonder  into  awe,  for 
it  seemed  to  him  that  never  mortal  foot 
could  tread  that  frightful  path,  or  mortal 
form  be  borne  along  its  perflous  ascent 
with  such  winged  speed  as  this. 

By  the  little  wooden  cross  where  he  was 
seated  the  figure  paused.  A  white  moon 
had  shown  itself  m  the  sky  above,  and  its 
clear  light  fell  upon  the  slender  girl's 
form,  and  the  wealth  of  hair,  and  thedeep 
and  mournful  eyes.  Surprised,  yet  not 
alarmed,  the  poet  raised  lumself  upon  his 
elbow,  and  spoke. 

"  Who  are  you  1 "  he  asked.  His  voice 
sounded  muffled  and  far  away — he  felt  like 
one  in  a  dream. 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  the  moonlight 
grew  dazzling,  and  a  fiood  of  liquid  silver 
poured  itself  over  the  white  and  cloud-like 
draperies,  and  the  mantle  of  shining  hair. 

She  stood  by  the  cross,  and  her  hand 
rested  on  it. 

Her  lips  parted,  a  glow  of  life  and 
colour  seemed  to  quiver  through  face  and 
form  like  a  flame  that  shines  behind 
alabaster. 

'<I  am  Edelweiss,"  she  said  sadly. 
"  Here  I  had  no  other  nama  I  used  to 
think  the  mountains  gave  me  birth,  even 
as  I  know  they  gave  me  death." 

Her  eyes  drooped,  her  curved  mouth 
grew  sorrowful.  But  sweeter  than  any 
music  was  the  voice  that  once  more  raised 
its  plaintive  tones : 

"I was  young  to  die-— oh  yes! — but  not 
too  young  to  love.  I  can  remember  it  all 
so  well,  and  how  for  his  life  I  gave  my  own. 
I  think,  sometimes,  that  will  keep  me  in 
his  memory,  and  then — some  day — ^when 
we  meet  again,  he  will  know  me  and  thank 


me  for  some  years  of  happiness  riven  to 
him  at  the  cost  of  mine.  He  put  tius  cross 
here — here  where  I  found  my  deaUi 
SometimeB  he  will  oome  and  look  at  it,  iuid 
remember.  That  is  enough  for  ma  I  un 
only 'Edelweiss.'" 

Tto  moon  was  covered  by  a  heavy  dead. 
The  grey  mists  grew  more  dense  and  chilL 
There  was  a  faint  sigh  among  the  pine- 
boughs,  and  the  radiant  figure  seemeil  to 
grow  indistinct. 

<'Stay ! "  called  the  listener.  «<  Tell  me 
jrour  story,  if  you  can.  I  will  weave 
it  into  words  and  it  shall  live,  and  the 
world  ^hall  hear  of  it,  and  of  you  who 
were  brave  enough  to  give  life  for  love- 
child  as  you  seem." 

The  faint  voice  stole  back  tiirough  the 
misty  shadows,  fainter,  sweeter  than 
before. 

"Love  alone  outlasts  life ;  it  is  stronger 
than  death,  or  hate,  or  all  things  that  men 
cherish,  and  deify,  and  adore.  I  have  no 
story  but  that  I  loved,  and  for  love's 
sake  I  perished.  This  cross  bears  my 
name.  He  who  placed  it  here — ^remembers. 
For  me,  that  is  enough." 

THE  AWAKING. 

Thb  moon  looked  down  upon  the  white 
snows  of  the  mountain-crests.  The  mists 
had  faded  like  a  dream.  A  fresh  wind 
moved  among  the  pine-boughs,  and  blew 
the  lake-waters  into  Unes  of  rippling 
silver. 

Below  all  was  darkness  and  silence  in 
the  sleeping  villages  of  Waggis  and  of 
Vitznau,  and  the  night  air  had  grown 
chill  with  falling  dews. 

The  poet  roused  himself  and  stood  trp- 
right,  his  eyes  turned  wonderingly  to  tne 
bridge,  the  ravine,  and  the  cross. 

But  there  was  no  cross  there,  and  in  hia 
hand  lay  only  a  spray  of  edelweiss. 

Yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  something 
more  than  a  dream  must  have  peopled 
those  misty  shadows,  and  made  them 
thrill  and  quiver  as  with  a  living  presencei 
The  presence  of  a  love  faithful  unto  death, 
and,  like  death,  silent. 

He  took  his  way  down  the  steep,  rough 
path,  with  only  the  moonrays  to  Hgbt  it. 
His  brain  felt  dizzy  and  stranga  A  crowd 
of  thoughts,  sorrowful,  perplexed,  bewilder- 
ing, kept  time  to  his  restless  feet,  and  set 
themselves  to  the  rhythm  of  a  hundred 
fancies. 

When  a  man  has  the  eye  of  a  painter, 
and  the  soul  of  a  poet,  and  loves  the  wild 
solitudes  of  mountain  and  forest^  and  the 
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music  of  wind  and  waters,  and  the  change- 
ftd  beauty  of  the  wide  heayen«  and  all 
and  everything  that  makes  earth  a  wonder, 
and  life  a  joy,  it  is  no  marvel  if  from 
these  sights  and  sounds  he  draws  the 
hidden  music  of  sweet  dreams,  and  weaves 
them  into  histories  that  seem  to  him  real 

So  the  poet  placed  the  edelweiss  in  his 
breast  and  took  his  way  down  the  tourist- 
haunted  mountain,  to  the  little,  grey, 
sheltered  village  set  amidst  its  flowering 
chestnuts  by  the  blue  lake-waters 

And  resting  there,  through  the  bright 
spring  weather,  and  idling  the  hours  away 
between  the  mountains  and  tiie  valleys, 
he  gave  the  rein  to  his  fancy,  and  wove 
into  words  the  following  romance. 

Whether  it  holds  in  it  some  grain  of 
truth,  matters  very  little  now,  onl^  be 
assured  that  if  you  go  up  the  Bi^i  by 
foot,  and  stand  beside  the  craggy  wilder- 
ness of  the  Schniirtobel  Bridge,  you  will 
see  the  little  wooden  cross  and  its  simple 
carved  device,  and  learn  its  history  for 
vourself  just  as  accurately  as  the  poet 
learnt  it  But  be  equally  assured  tlutt  if 
you  make  your  pilgrimage  thither  in  a 
matter-of-&ct,  or  cynical,  or  simply  curious 
spirit,  you  iri31  no  more  see  the  cross  or 
gather  the  edelweiss  than  did  the  poet 
when  he  awoke  from  his  dream. 

CHAPTER  L      THB  SNOWFLOWKR. 

That  was  the  name  old  Hans  Krauss 
had  given  her.  His  Snowflower — ^his  little 
white  foundling,  discovered  by  him  one 
sunny  ^ril  morning,  hidf  hidden  in  a 
nook  in  the  mountains. 

How  she  had  come  there  was  a  mystery. 
It  was  too  early  in  the  year  for  tourists, 
and  the  mountains  around  and  about 
Vitznau  still  wore  their  snowcoverinss, 
though  in  the  villages  below,  and  on  Uie 
sloping  sides  of  those  great  heights,  the 
trees  were  budding  into  leafage  as  the  sun 
daily  acquired  more  power. 

On  that  eventful  April  morning,  now 
fifteen  years  back,  old  Krauss  had  left  his 
little  cabin,  and  be^n  the  steep  ascent 
that  leads  to  the  Rigi-Kulm. 

It  was  very  early;  grey  mists  still  floated 
overhead.  The  birds  were  scarcely  awake 
amoi^  the  fluttering  leaves ;  the  bleat  of  a 
kid  in  the  distance  had  an  odd,  little, 
muffled  sound,  and  the  tiny  water-runnels 
were  chasing  each  other  down  the  steep 
ways  as  if  in  a  mightv  hurry  to  make  up 
for  the  time  they  had  lost  while  the  Frost 
Ring  had  locked  them  into  their  frozen 
Winter    sleep.      Over  the  peaks    of  the 


Bigi,  and  the  Jungirau,  and  the  Wetter- 
horn,  the  day  was  breaking  in  all  its 
golden  glory  of  sunrise,  and  old  Krauss 
had  halted  for  a  moment  as  he  climbed 
the  stee^  ascent,  and  looked  at  the  familiar 
scene  with  his  glad  and  honest  eyes,  as 
if  its  beauty  were  still  new  and  still 
wonderfuL 

He  had  lived  among  these  scenes  ever 
since  he  could  remember — a  child,  a  youth, 
a  man — and  he  loved  them  witfi  that 
steadfast,  dogged  love  that  is  bom  of  the 
soil  and  the  constant  association  with  one 
spot,  round  which  cluster  all  the  memories 
of  life.  His  life  had  been  a  hard  one, 
and  often  enough  rough,  toilsome,  full  of 
fatigues,  and  struj^es,  and  difficulties,  but 
not  an  unhappy  Jafe  for  all  that  His 
nature  was  too  simple,  his  heart  too  tender 
and  honest,  his  temper  too  cheerful  and 
gay,  for  any  demon  of  discontent  to  find 
entrance. 

That  April  day,  fifteen  years  back,  had 
been  a  sorrowful  one,  it  is  true,  for  he  had 
only  come  up  the  evening  before  to  the 
little  cabin  on  the  high,  steep  mountain 
sides,  and  for  the  first  time  for  man v  years 
he  had  come  alone.  His  wife  had  died, 
and  he  had  buried  her  in  the  little  church- 
vard  at  Vitznau,  and,  lonely  and  childless, 
he  had  come  to  his  summer  nook  and  his 
summer  work  with  a  great  sorrow  to 
weight  his  hearty  and  a  great  shadow  to 
darken  his  lifa 

It  was  too  early  for  tourists,  unless 
chance  led  some  restless  or  adventurous 
spirit  thither,  as  sometimes  happened,  but 
Hans  Krauss  had  thought  he  would  make 
lus  way  to  those  faiuliar  spots  on  the 
heights  where  he  had  been  used  to  look  for 
edelweiss.  In  heart  Krauss  was  a  pure 
mountaineer.  He  loved  to  see  the  grey 
mists  of  daybreak  roll  away  before  the 
touch  of  the  first  sunrays ;  he  loved  to  feel 
the  breath  of  the  cool,  rich  air  as  he 
climbed  upwards  and  upwards  to  the 
summits  of  the  great  peaks;  he  loved, 
above  all,  that  intense  and  breathlesii 
solitude  that  thrones  Nature  in  a  majesty 
of  its  own  that  no  presence  can  overthrow, 
and  no  civilisation  dares  to  desecrate. 

He  had  the  mountains  all  to  himsel£ 
His  compatriots  had  not  troubled  to  coma 
here  yet,  and  he  plodded  on — on  throuetl 
the  beautiful  rosy  daybreak,  and  ami£rl 
the  breath  and  sounds  of  spring,  feeling 
his  heart  grow  lighter  at  every  step,  thougU 
he  Could  have  given  no  reason  for  th4 
feeling.  ' 

Perhaps  if  he  could,  the  sensation  wouljj 
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have  lost  iU  grace  and  beauty.  Self- 
analysis  is  the  outcome  of  an  over-refined 
and  morbid  civilisation.  It  dissects  every 
feeling  and  emotion  with  merciless  pre- 
cision ;  it  peers  and  pries  into  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  the  mind ;  it  puts  the  heavy 
bn^e  of  persistent  e^lmation  on  the  more 
subtle  fliffhts  of  intelligence,  and,  cumbered 
and  weighted  and  oppressed  in  this  fashion, 
the  spirit '  vainly  tries  to  soar  into  the 
purer  ether  of  fancy  and  feeling. 

Hans  Erauss  was  only  a  simple  peasant 
with  few  needs  and  fewer  ambitions.  Sun- 
light, beauty,  the  sense  of  strength  and 
freedom — these  were  in  themselves  bleasings 
he  could  appreciate  and  value ;  he  did  not 
trouble  to  explain  why. 

It  was  chill  up  on  those  mountain  heights 
in  the  early  morning,  even  though  the  sun 
was  momentarily  gathering  power  and  the 
snows  were  melting  fast  Here  and  there 
were  little  nooks  softly  carpeted  with 
mossy  grass,  or  bright  with  peeping  flower- 
bells,  but  he  saw  no  edelweiss;  and  he 
went  on  farther  and  higher,  until  quite 
suddenly  he  stopped  and  stared  like  one  in 
amaze,  for  there,  in  a  nook  where  the 
snows  had  melted,  and  wrapped  warmlv 
and  closely  in  a  rough  goatskin  cloak  such 
as  shepherds  wear.  Jay  a  little  child  some 
few  months  old.  It  was  sound  asleep. 
The  little  downy  head,  and  rose-like  cheeks, 
and  dimpled  hands  were  peeping  out  of  its 
rough  coverlet,  and  Hans  Krausa  stood 
and  stared  as  if  he  could  not  at  all  reconcile 
the  fact  of  its  presence  to  his  startled 


Having  at  last  satisfied  himself  that  it 
was  a  living  creature,  he  bent  down  and 
tenderly  raised  the  little  bundle.  The 
child  dept  placidly  on.  He  forgot  all 
about  the  edelweiss  and  his  intention  of 
spending  the  day  on  the  mountains.  He 
made  his  way  back  to  his  little  cabin,  and 
the  child  never  woke  till  he  reached  it. 
When  she  looked  up  at  last  and  the  blue 
eyes  smiled  at  him,  a  strange  emotion 
rushed  through  his  honest  breast  He  had 
so  mourned  his  loneliness,  and  surely  the 
saints  must  have  sent  this  companion  as  a 
consolation  I  Otherwise,  how  could  she 
have  come  to  that  mountain  nook  and  lain 
there  safe  and  unharmed)  He  kept  the 
child  there,  and  in  company  with  the  kid 
frhe  shared  the  milk  of  his  solitary  goat, 
and  thrived  and  grew  and  became  the  joy 
and  delight  of  hu  eye&  She  was  always 
with  him,  and  her  helplessness  and  beauty 
and  sweetness  made  her  dearer  day  by 
daj. 


The  spring  advanced,  and  the  summer 
brought  autumn  tourists  and  travellers  to 
the  mountains,  and  the  little  steamers  from 
Luzem  plied  merrily  over  the  blue  lake- 
waters,  and  it  seemed  to  Hans  Krauss  as 
if  never  had  he  been  so  fortunate  or 
strangers  so  generous,  and  he  attributed 
such  unusual  Tuck  to  the  presence  of  his 
little  foundling. 

^  His  neighbours  and  friends  laughed  at 
him  and  wondered  at  him,  and  sp^ulation 
was  rife  as  to  the  child's  parentage  and 
inexplicable  appearance  among  them ;  but 
Hans  troubled  himself  no  whit  about  what 
they  said.  The  an^ls  must  have  sent  her 
— ^tfaat  was  his  opinion,  and  to  that  he 
kept 

He  named  her  EdelwMss,  and  when  the 
old  priest  at  Yitznau  rebuked  it  as 
heathenish,  and  gave  her  baptism  and  a 
saint's  name  sacred  to  the  day  of  her 
discovery,  he  accepted  it  all  without  a 
murmur,  but  never  changed  his  own 
appellation. 

So  time  passed  on,  and  years  brought 
changes  in  their  train,  and  the  diild  grew 
and  flourished  in  that  pure,  beautiful  air, 
and  now  was  tall  and  slender  as  a  young 
fir-tree,  and  had  a  face  beautiful  as  the 
momiug,  and  was  the  very  core  and  centre 
of  all  delight  to  old  Hans  Krauss,  whom  die 
believed  to  be  her  father,  and  always 
called  sa 

The  winter  months  were  always  spent 
at  Yitznau.  Hans  Erauss  used  to  do 
wood-carvb^  or  any  odd  jobs  that  were 
thrown  in  his  way,  and  the  child  went  to 
the  village  school,  and  leamt  to  read  and 
sewi  and  spin  and  knit^  and  was  altogether 
so  quick,  and  so  pretty,  and  so  industrious, 
that  again  and  acain  her  foster-father 
thanked  the  saints  for  sending  him  such  a 
treasure. 

But  Edelweiss  loved  best  that  time  of 
the  year  when  the  snows  melted  and  the 
noons  grew  warm  and  bright^  and  she  and 
Hans  Krauss  took  their  way  to  the  little 
cabin  perched  high  up  in  a  sheltered  nook 
of  the  mountain,  there  to  stay  till  the  days 
grew  chill  and  the  autumn  tourists  had 
gone,  and  the  scanty  harvest  that  could  be 
gleaned  from  them  had  been  gathered  in. 
Sometimes  ladies  would  come  and  sit  at  the 
cabin  to  chat  and  rest  themselves,  or  drink 
a  glass  of  goat's  milk,  or  bargain  for  a  chair 
to  carry  them  to  the  highest  points,  where 
they  might  watch  the  sunset ;  and  they  were 
always  generous  to  the  pretty  child,  and 
many  a  mark  or  thaler  would  be  put  into 
the  little  brown  hand  as  payment  for  the 
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milk,  or  the  wild  flowers,  or  the  edelweifls 
that  she  sold  them. 

Bat  this  was  in  her  childish  days,  and 
before  the  advent  of  that  triumph  of 
engineering  skill,  the  Sigi  Railway,  or  the 
building  of  that  monster  hotel  which 
brought  hundreds  where  once  scores  had 
only  come. 

Both  these  innovations  had  been  a  source 
of  great  trouble  to  Hans  Krausa  He  saw 
In  them  only  a  prospect  of  ruin  and  an 
utter  desecration  of  the  beauty  and  soli- 
tude  of  the  mountaina  True,  gudes 
had  never  been  needed  very  much,  for  the 
Bigi  is  not  like  its  famous  and  difficult 
Alpine  sisterhood.  Still,  he  had  always 
found  opportunities  for  his  services,  and 
could  point  out  the  quickest  and  easiest 
modes  of  asc^t,  and  the  best  views ;  and 
having,  in  a  way,  become  known  as  useful, 
and  honesty  and  intelligent,  he  had 
managed  to  make  those  summer  and 
autumn  months  very  profitable.  Now  all 
would  be  changed.  At  first  he  had 
thought  people  must  be  mad  to  talk  of 
makiag  a  railway  up  a  mountain,  and 
believM  it  an  impossibility ;  but,  as  time 
went  on,  he  found  it  was  steadily  progress- 
ing, and  all  the  beautiful  solitude  was 
disturbed  by  sounds  of  axe,  and  pick,  and 
snorting  engines,  and  hiss  of  steam,  and 
rough  voices  of  workmen,  and  the  inces- 
sant din  and  traffic  necessary  for  so  great 
a  work. 

To  Edelweiss  it  was  a  source  of  constant 
wonder  and  interest  She  was  a  tall, 
[Render  girl  now,  of  sixteen  years,  with  the 
same  frank,  beautiful  eyes,  and  golden 
hair,  and  tender,  serious  smile  of  her 
childhood — a  girl  as  innocent  and  piure  as 
tibe  flower  whose  name  she  bore,  and  with 
a  nature  as  simple  and  content  as  that  of 
Hans  KrausshimselL 

One  June  evening,  towards  sunset,  she 
was  sitting  by  herself  some  distance  off  the 
line  of  operations,  watching  the  men  at 
work. 

Before  that  autumn  was  over  the  line 
would  be  complete ;  the  following  year  it 
would  be  opened. 

As  her  grave  eyes  followed  the  move- 
ments of  the  men,  she  saw  a  figure  approach 
which  of  late  had  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
her  attention  and  interest  She  had  heard 
he  was  a  young  Austrian,  an  engineer,  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
men. 

The  superintendent  had  often  spoken  to 
her,  and  even  explained  man^r  things 
about  the  new  wonder,  and  the  mgenious 


method  to  be  used  for  working  it  She 
had  rather  a  confused  idea  of  leverage,  and 
grooves,  and  cog-wheels,  and  machinery, 
and  the  working  of  brakes ;  but  it  seemed 
to  her  very  wonderful  —  almost  super- 
natural, in  fact  —  and  she  tried  often  to 
explain  it  to  Hans  Erauss. 

On  this  particular  evening  she  was 
waiting  for  the  old  man,  who  had  gone 
to  the  top  of  the  Bigi  to  show  a 
stranger  the  best  point  of  view.  She  had 
a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  in  her  hand ;  her 
head  was  uncovered,  and  caught  all  the 
last  brightness  of  the  sunrays  among  its 
gold ;  her  earnest  eyes  were  fixed  in  grave 
observance  on  the  group  of  men  who  had 
left  off  work|  and  were  talking  to  the  young 
engineer. 

Some  difficulty  seemed  to  have  arisen 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  ground.  One 
of  the  men  at  last  ^nted  to  the  girl. 

"  Ask  her,''  he  said  bx  his  rough  German ; 
*'  she  knows  every  step  of  the  way  between 
Yitsnau  and  the  Enlm.  The  line  must 
curve  here;  it's  not  possible  to  take  it 
straight" 

There  was  a  little  more  talking,  then 
Edelweiss  saw  the  stranger  approaching, 
and,  colouring  with  some  sudden  access  of 
bashfulness,  we  rose  to  her  feet 

He  looked  at  her  with  surprisa  '  Her 
dress  was  only  a  peasant's  dress ;  her  head 
was  bare,  her  hands  brown  from  exposure, 
and  rough  with  hard  work ;  but  yet  there 
was  an  indescribable  air  of  refinement  and 
delicacy  about  her  aspect  and  manner  which 
seemed  to  speak  of  something  not  akin  to 
a  peasant's  nature.  He  put  nis  questions 
to  ner,  and  she  answered  them  briefly  and 
simply,  even  though  her  colour  came  and 
went,  and  her  heart  was  beating  nervously 
beneath  its  linen  bodice  at  the  deference 
in  die  young  man's  tone,  the  involuntary 
homage  of  ms  eyes.  She  did  not  know 
that  he  was  artist  enough  to  feel  the  picture 
she  made,  standing  there  in  the  glow  of 
sunlight^  with  the  poppies  and  grasses  in  her 
hands,  and  the  wind  softly  stirring  the 
loose  gold  hair  above  her  brow.  Having 
gained  the  iiiiormation  he  wished,  he  went 
back  and  gave  some  orders  to  the  men, 
then  stroll^  ofl^  and  followed  in  the  track 
she  had  taken  among  the  pine-trees  and 
firs. 

He  came  up  to  her  as  she  halted  by  a 
rough  seat,  put  up  by  Erauss  himself.  She 
raised  her  hand  to  her  eyes  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun,  and  looked  up  ihe  mountain 
as  far  as  she  could  see.  The  old  man  was 
not  yet  in  sight 
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As  her  hand  dropped  she  heard  a' 
footfall,  and  looked  round.  The  young 
Austrian  was  jast  beside  her. 

''May  I  sit  here  a  while  and  restt"  he 
asked  softly ;  "  and  will  yott  tell  -me  where 
you  live,  and  all  about  yourself*  f  Surely 
I  have  seen  you  somewhere  before.  Tour 
fkce  is  strangely  familiar."      : 

*'I  am  always  here,"  she-siud  in  her 
grave,  simple  way.  •*  No  dtftbt  you  have 
seen  me  often.*^.:*  ^  "**"* 

"And  your  nattej/'  ha  questioned. 
''  The  men  over  there  cdSStA  you  Edelweiss ; 
is  that  really  your  name  1"      . 

"  Tes/'she  answered,  her  colour  deepen- 
ing a  little  as  she  met  his  eyes.  "  My 
&Ux6r|  who  found  me  there  in  the  moun- 
tains, called  me  that  I  say  my  father,  for 
I  have  known  no  other.  I  think  I  could 
have  loved  no  other— better." 

''  Found  there  in  the  mountains !  '^  he 
echoed  wonderingly.  "Who  could  have 
left  you  to  such  a  fate  1" 

"I. cannot  telL  I  shall  never  know,^ 
she  answered  simply.  "  It  was  Qot  kind, 
I  think.  I  might  hav^  died  so  easily. 
Few  people  ever  come  to  the  Rfgi  in  that 
season,  and  the  snow  was  stiD  on  the 
ground  and  upon  the  higher  clefts,  My 
father  found  me  in  one." 

"  A^d  that  is  all  you  know  of  yourself  t " 
he  asked  in  surprise. 

"Yes.  It  is  enOUJJIpliit  not!  I  have 
lived  here  or  at  Yitznatt  all  the  time.  The 
people  love  me  and  ate  kind  to  me,  and  I 
am  happy." 

"  Happy  1"  he  echoed  somewhkt  vaguely. 
"Ah  yes — ^no  doubt.  They  know  you* 
they  would  think  no  worse  of  you  for 
your  story ;  that  is  the  best  of  being 
poor." 

"Why  should  they  think  worse  of  me  1 
I  have  done  nothing  wrong,"  she  said, 
looking  up  at  him  with  her  frank  blue 
eyes. 

An  odd  little  smile  came  to  hislips. 

"My  child,  if  you  were  a  little  less 
innocent,  you  would  know  well  enough 
that  we  have  to  carry  other  burdens  besioes 
our  own,  and  suffer  for  other  faults  besides 
those  we  have  committed.  You  are  right. 
Why  sho^d  they  think  worse  of  you! 
There  is  no  reason  whatever.  And  so  you 
live  here  in  these  mountain  solitudes  all 
the  year  round,  and  are  happy  1  Do  you 
know  I  envy  you  that  confession ) " 


"  Is  it  so  rare  to  be  happy  f"  she  aske^ ; 
a  little  puzzled  by  his  tone.  ^^W 

"Very,"  he  answered.  "In  the  world,, 
at  least" 

"  Ah,"  she  said  softly,  "  but  Vkm  I  don't 
know  the  world ;  it  never  troubles  me.  I 
have  Hved  here  always ;  I  hope  I  shall  live 
here  always.  Sometimes  I  think  I  should 
like  to  know  a  littJe  more.  Thev  teach  us 
so  little  at  the  school  But  the  priesis 
say  too  much  book-learning  is  not  good ; 
and,  titer  all,  what  use  would'  it  be  to  me  t " 

He  looked  at  her  again  with  that  close 
and  earnest  regfod  tihat  puzzled  and  in 
a  waytroubled  her. 

"  What  use Well^  perhaps  you  are^ 

right  No  ond  can  be  more  than  happy. 
You  said  you  were  that  But  you  are 
only  a  child  yet    How  old  are  you  f " 

"I  am  sixteen — so  my  father  reckons." 

"Sixteen,  and  you  live  in  a  cabin,  and 
eat  black  bread,  and  work  all  the  year 
round,  and  your  life  contents  youl" 
murmured  the  young  man  musingly. 
"That  s^ms  oddl" 

"Does  iti"  l&e  said,  and  smiled 
frankly  as  she  met  his  eyes — beautifiil 
eyes  tiiey  were.  Dark,  and  earnest,  and 
full  of,  a  strange  soft  light  She  thought 
she  had  never  seen  any  like  them. 

"Perhaps  you  are  rich  and  greiA,"  die 
went  on  in  that  prett^  psteis  ^kat^Wl. 
aefther  Swiss  nor  German,  but  yet  ^hich  he 
understood  easily  enough..  "Then  it  must 
seem  strange  to  you,  of  course." 

He  laughed  a  little  harshly. 

','1  am  not  rich," he  said,  "or great  I 
msh  I  were." 

She  would  have  liked  to  have  told  him 
what  in  some  way  she  dimly  felt — ^that 
perhaps  by  very  reason  of  that  discontent, 
he  had  missed  the  road  to  happiness  which 
she  had  found  so  easily. 
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CTIAPTER   VL 

Thr  third  day  after  that  proved  whether 
or  not  Ellinor  Vorke  was  a  timid  rider. 
On  each  of  the  two  previous  days  sho  had 
not  made  her  appearance  till  luncheon ;  on 
this  day,  however,  sho  came  downstairs 
abotit  eleven  o'clock,  and  meeting  the 
squire  in  the  hail,  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
through  the  stables  with  him* 

**  Ah,  delighted,  I  am  sure,  mj  dear  ! 
Come  along,  Edie;'  cried  the  aqtaire,  going 
back  a  st^p,  and  calling  to  his  daughter 
through  a  half  oponed  door. 

The  Hall  stables  held  a  goodly  stud- 
hunters,  hacks,  carriage  and  saddle  horses — 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  all  told.     The  first 
'^  fivo  or  six  I'^llinor  passed  by  with  scarce  a 
glance*     At  the  sixth  she  half  pansed. 

'^This  is  the  horse  I  should  like  to  ride/' 
she  said  ;  "  no,  on  second  thoughts  this  ; " 
and  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  neck  of  a 
glossy,  strafght-limbcd  roan,  with  beautiful, 
if  tathor  restless,  eyes,  and  a  good  deal  of 
red  about  the  mane  and  tail 

**Ah,  that's  E'Jie's  Coquette/'  said  the 


me  politely,  but  now  1 "  and  she  mentally 
shrugged  her  shoulders  at  herself^  and 
curled  her  upper-lip. 

It  was  only  a  moment's  pause ;  then  she 
said  aloud,  a  little  ungraciously  it  must  be 
owned : 

*^  Oh,  EUinor  is  quite  welcome  to  do  so 
^that  is,  if  she  can/'  The  last  clause  was 
added  sotto  voce. 

*■  Thanks,  little  Edie/'  said Ellinor,  with  ; 
that  sweet  smile  of  hers  which  always  made 
Edie  feel  as  though  slie  were  composed  of  \ 
tinder,  and  a  match  were  being  applied  to 

her  ,  , 

When  the  horses  were  bronglit  round, 
Ellinor  soon  showed  what  she  could  and 

would  do.  *i   ,.    ,     If     J 

Coquette  was  a  splendid  little  blood- 
mare,  all  right  when  set  going,  but,  as  the 
squire  had  said,  hard  to  start.  She  had 
two  or  three  invetcrately  bad  habits  which 
Edie  had  made  no  effort  to  break  her  of, 
in  fact,  had  rather  encouraged  than  other- 
wise, telling  the  pretty,  whimsical  creature 
that  she  was  tnie  to  her  name  and  nature— 
nothing  more.  When  she  felt  EUinor'sliand 
on  licr  neck  she  started,  snorted  violently, 
and  threw  back  her  shapely  head  ;  when 
she  felt  a  new  rider  on  her  back,  and  the 


"An,  mats  r.'jies  i^oquctttr,    h^u'i  ^oc  ouu  *^ii.  **  •— ^    ,      i      i    i  i  *:n  ^ti« 

Bonire   uneaMly,   ndt   feeling  at   all   sure  man  had  let  go  her  head,  she  reared  till  she 

whether  Kdic'/opinion  on  the  matter  would  nearly  sat  upon  her  haunches,  then  plunged 

coincide  with  her  .on  sin's.    -  It's  a  difficult  forward  just  as  vigorous  y,  and  hnally  set 


creature  ;  all  right  when  started,  but  apt 
:  to  be  skittish  at  being  mounted." 

"  All  the  game,  it's  the  one  I  should  like 

to  ride/'  said  Ellinor  with  great  decision  and 

y  a  look  right  into  the  s qui re*B  eyes  whieh 

made  opposition  all  the  more  difficult 

The  squire  turned  appealingly  to  Edia 

"Ellinor  would  liko  to  ride  Coquette, 

.  my  dear/'  he  said  hesitatingly. 

"  How  ill-tempered  I  must  be  growing," 


thought  Edie  ;  "  why,  a  week  ago  I  would 
bave  Itint  Cc-iii^Uc  to  aii) 


nu  who   -L^kcd  \  mans.ti^ed  ^  " 


off  at  an  altogether  startling  speed  down 
the  avenue,  and  out  into  the  road  beyond, 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear,  be  care- 
ful t "  shouted  the  squire  as  he  set  off  at  a 
rattling  pace  after  the  young  lady.  ^ 

The  south  wind  brought  back  EUmor  s 
reply  cleaj  and  distinct  enough  : 

*'  She  has  not  been  properly  managed — I 
would  break  her  of  this  in  a  week," 

Edie  felt  as  though  a  lump  were  rising 
in  Jier  thr««^izecft  li^d  not  been  properly 
"    ■■    VCi^W,  Ihen,  by  inference,  she 


:» 
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Edie  Fairfax,  who  had  ridden  ever  smce 
ehe  got  out  of  her  high-chair,  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  a  horse ;  why  not 
tell  her  at  once  ahe  could  not  walk,  talk, 
read,  nor  write  1  As  well  say  that  aa  that 
she  could  not  ride.     Of  course  she  did  not 

Eretend  to  think  for  a  moment  that  she  sat 
er  horse  as  EUinor  sat  hers ;  EUinor,  of 
course,  did  everything  bettier  than  other 
people.  There  was  also  something  different 
in  the  cut  of  her  habit,  the  shape  of  her 
gauntlet,  the  way  she  held  her  elbows; 
no  doubt  she  caused  a  sensation  in  the  Row 
every  time  she  went  out  riding. 

Now  Edie  had  never  once  troubled  the 
Row  with  her  presence.  Although  for  the 
past  ten  yMTs  she  had  gone  regal^ly  every 
season  to  London  with  her  &ther  ''  to  dio 
the  theatres  and  that  sort  of  thing,"  she 
had  carefully  eschewed  the  Park,  naturally 
enough  considering  the  riding  to  be  had 
there  a  mere  travesty  of  the  delightful 
canters  she  was  accustomed  to  over  the 
Berkshire  heaths  and  hills ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, she  felt  it  would  be  as  true  to  say  she 
could  not  breathe  as  could  not  ride. 
Why,  she  could  not  live  without  a  horse  to 

K'-,  and  fondle,  and  tease  and  talk  to  1 
ey  never  gave  themselves  airs  of 
superiority,  or  wounded  people's  feelings 
as  —  as  some  human  beings  did.  Here 
a  big  tear  fell  into  the  mane  of  tl^  chest- 
nut she  was  riding ;  she  slackened  speed, 
leaving  her  father  and  EUinor  to  go  idiead 
at  their  will 

At  Wickham  Place  they  came  upon  the 
Colonel  and  Phil  starting  for  a  morning  ride. 

The  squire  reduced  his  pace;  he  had 
been  going  thus  rapidly  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  EUinor,  not  feeling  at  aU  sure  of 
Coquette's  behaviour  under  her  new  rider. 

"WeU,  Colonel,"  lie  shouted,  "what's 
the  latest  thing  in  figures  you've  aooom- 

Slished?  Have  you  found  out  what  re- 
uction  in  oat-fields  may  be  expected  in 
ten  years'  time  if  bicycles  continue  to 
increase  upon  us  at  their  present  rate  ? 
You  must  know,"  he  added,  turning  to 
EUinor,  "Colonel  Wickham  here  is  as 
great  at  reckoning  and  calculating  as  the 
Yankees  themselves — I  can't  say  more." 

EUinor  snnled  round  grs^iously  at  the 
Colonel  He  naturally  enough  rode  up  to 
her  sida  They  soon  feU  into  light  talk. 
Possibly  he  thought  to  himself: "  I  am  more 
Ukely  to  -be  young-lady-proof  than  Phfl. 
Edie  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have 
slackened  her  hold  on  him  just  now." 

Phil  waited  bel\iind  for  Edie. 

She  came  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  her 


eyes  a  Uttle  downpast,  her  lips  a  little 
tremuloua  She  felt  ruffled  and  put  out 
with  the  universe  generaUy;  with  a  few 
persons  particularly.  With  EUinor  for  \kct 
altogether  superior  ways ;  with  herself  for 
being  inclined  to  cry  instead  of  laugh 
over  them.  WithPhU,  even,  for  puUing 
up  his  horse  to  wait  for  her  ih^jead  of 
nding  on  wjth  the  rest  Had  he  forgotten 
already  what  she  had  said  to  him  such,  a 
Uttle,  Uttle  whUe  ago  1  Did  he  mean  to 
behave  just  as  though  they  were  stiU 
engaged,  and  were  bound  to  walk,  talk,  ride 
with  each  other,  and  no  one  else )  It  was 
altogether  ridiculous  of  him!  she  would 
take  care  and  show  him  what  she  thought 
of  his  conduct.  So  she  said  till  she  came 
up  with  him,  and  then»  somehow,  aU  in  a 
flash,  her  iU-temper  seemed  to  vanish,  and 
h^  usual  hrieht  smile  came  back  at  his 
very  first  words. 

" How  now,  Edie?"  be  cried.  "What 
has  poor  Coquette  done  to  be  punished  in 
this  way  %  You  know  how  she  hates  a  new 
rider ;  you  know.no  one  ever  manages  her 
SB  you  do," 

Edie,  brightening  more  and  more,  felt  as 
though  she  must  teUhim  aU  her  troubles. 

"  She  can't  hate  a  new  rider  mcsre  than 
I  hate  a  new  visitor.  Oh,  Phil,  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  myself,  but  I  have  been  wish- 
ing and  wishing  aU  the  morning  that 
EUinor  had  never  come  into  the  house.  I 
didn't  know  quite  why  I  sighed  when  I 
first  told  vou  she  was  coming,  but  some- 
how I  felt  as  though  she  would  upset 
everything,  and  she  ha&" 

"  And  I  wish,  too,  she  had  never  come 
into  the  house  since  she  upsets  you  so 
much,  dear,"  answered  PhiL  "But  why 
aUow  it  ?  Why  take  things  so  much  to 
heart — why  not  laugh  them  off  as  you 
generaUy  do  laugh  off  annoyances?" 

"  Oh,  but  she  says  and  does  things  that 
one  can't  laugh  off  very  weU,  and  always 
with  such  an  air  of  superiority,  one  feels 
oneself  to  be  the  culprit,  not  she.  Of  course, 
she  is  a  lady — I  know  that,  but — weU,  yes, 
of  course,  she  is  a  lady;  her  father  was 
Colonel  Yorke  (he  died. out  in  Afghanistan, 
you  know);  her  mother  was  a  Fairfax." 

*<  And,  therefore,  a  lady.  But,  lady  or 
not,  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  she  is,  Edie, 
and  that  is  a  most  dangerous  woman  1 " 

Edie  felt  triumphantly  glad  to  hear 
Phil  say  this.  She  did  not  intend,  how- 
ever, to  let  him  see  her  gladness. 

"Now,  PhU,  I  really  think  you  are 
oing  too  far.  What  can  you  know  of 
""  or   to  speak    of  her    in  this  way) 
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According  to  your  own- showing,  you  did 
not  meet  her  half-a-dozen  times  in  London, 
scarcely  spoke  half-a-dozen  word6  to  her. 
Yet  anyone  to  see  your  face  when  you 
called  her  a  dangerous  troiaan  just  now, 
would  have  Towed  you  w^re  afraid — 
positively  afraid  of  her." 

Edie  saidv  all  this  slyly,  demurely,  play- 
folly  emough.  There  was  nothing  in  life 
she  enjoyed  more  than  a  right-down,  good 
argument  with  Phil.  Let  him  take  the 
one  side  in  any  matter,  small  or  great,  and 
she  was  nearly  certain  to  take  the  other. 

But  Phil  answered  ^avely  and  straight- 
forwardly at  once,  as  m  a  matter  that  did 
not  admit  of  playfulness  : 
*  "So  I  am  afraid  of  her — downright 
afraid  of  her,  Edie;  I  won't  attempt  to 
deny  it.  I  am  as  afraid  of  her,  with  her 
bieauty,  her  talent^  her  grace,  as  I  should  be 
of  any  lunatie  who  was  allowed  to  go  about 
With  a  firebrand  or  loaded  gun  among  un- 
armed or  defenceless  people.  If  I  had  my 
way  with  buc4i  women  as  EHiuor  Yorke,  I 
would — ^weH,  never  mind.what  I  would  do; 
I  am  not- likely  to  be  able  to  do  it" 

'*0h,  Phil,  and  afber  the  way  you  looked 
at  her  the  other  night  When  she  sang! 
Why,  you  looked,  and  looked,  and  looked; 
as  though  you  would  look  away  your 
soul ! "  exclaimed  Edie,  still  bent  on  teasing. 

Phil  answered  even  more  gravely  thtm 
before : 

**  A  man's  eyes  may  be  fascinated,  Edie, 
while  his  heart  remains  untouched,  and  his 
brain  condemns.    Don't  you  understand )  '| 

"  No,  I  don't  understand,"  laughed  Ediei 
"I'm  not  clever  -enough  to  m  able  to 
divide  you  into  quarters  like  an  orange, 
and  say  this  quarter  has  nothing  to  do 
vrith  the  other.  Gome,  let's  ride  on  after 
the  others.  Eemember,  we're  not  engaged 
now,  and  you've  no  right  to  monopolise  me 
in  this  way.  I  won't  be  condemned  to 
your  society  for  the  whole  morning.  And 
oh,  dear  darling  Phil"-— this  added  very 
coaxingly,  very  winningly — "do — do  be 
merciful  and  take  Ellinor  Yorke  off  my 
hands  as  much  as  possible.  I  know  I  shall 
quarrel  outright  with  her  before  another 
week  is  over  our  heads  if  she  and  I  have 
much  to  do  with  eadi  other.'' 

CHAPTER    Ylh 

In  the  next  few  days  that  foUowedi 
however,  Edie  had  not  the  remotest  chance 
of  seeing  too  much  of  Eilinor,'  nor  had 
Elifl  the  opportunity  for  "taking  her  oflP 
Edie's  hands,"  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  squire  himself  performed  that  duty. 


Performed  it  too,  ably,  thoroughly,  and,  if 
one  might  venture  to  say  so,  as  though  it 
were  less  of  a  duty  than  a  pleasure  to  him. 
Did  Ifiss  Yorke  dedre  to  walk,  ride,  or 
drive,  he  invariably  offered  to  be  her 
escort;  did  she  choose  to  sit  Indoors,  he 
would  suggest  a  comfortable  sofa  or  lounge, 
and  take  care  that  a  small  table  laden  with 
magazines,  society  journals,  or  the  latest 
novel  from  Mudie's,  was  ready  to  her  hand. 
The  evenings  he  seemed  specially  to  revel 
in.  He  had  a  great  fondness  for  ^cart^; 
Ellinor  was  a  skilful  and  rapid  player; 
t^te-^t^te  in  the  library  over  a  smtdl  card- 
table  they  spent  those  two  liter^inner 
hours  which,  truth  ta  tell,  had  at  times 
hung  rather  heavily  on  the  squire's  hands. 

Edie  began  to  feel  herself  somewhat 
forgotten  and  Ignored. 

"  EeaBy,"  she  said  to  Phil,  "  I  think  if  I 
were  to  go  away  on'  a  visit  just  now  neither 
of  them  would  miss  me.  It  seems  a  little 
odd  to  see  papa  so  attentive'  to  a  young 
lady  visitor ;  he  generally  either  forgets  all 
about  them  or  else  treats  them  as  if  they 
were  still  in  pinafores." 

Phil  grew  suddenly  serious.  To  Edie's 
fancy  he  always  grew  serious  when  he 
spoke  of  Ellinor. 

"I  don't  quite  understand  it,"  he 
answered;  ^I  hope  she  doesn't  mean 
mischief.'' 

And  then  the  next  moment  he  was  sorry 
he  had  used  such  a  word.  Edie  looked  so 
startled  and  puzzled,  he  could  have 
thrashed  himseli  for  frightening  Ijor  and 
setting  her  mind  on  possibilities  which, 
after  m,  might  never  come  to  pass. 

These  two  young  people  were  on  an  odd, 
and  not  altogether  comfortable,  footing  just 
then.  Alone  with  each  other,  they  un- 
consciously relapsed  into  their  usual 
familiar,  easy  style  of  talk  and  manner, 
but  before  strangers,  or  even  friends,  their 
way  of  speaking,  looking,  moving,  seemed 
restrained,  sudden,  abrupt 

People  at  Stanham  were  beginning  to 
talk  and  wonder  whether  things  were  going 
quite  smoothly  between  the  squire's  daugh- 
ter and  the  Colonel's  nephew. 

Ellinor's  dark  eyes,  in  appearance  so 
languid,  downcast,  restful,  in  reality  so 
keen,  observant,  scrutinising,  noted  how, 
as  the  days  went  by,  the  two  seemed  to 
grow  more  and  more  ill-at-ease  in  each 
other's  society,  set  her  brains  to  work  on 
the  matter,  and  finally  hazarded  a  question 
or  two. 

**  Mr.  Fairfax  said  you  and  Mr.  Wickham 
were  engaged  to  be  married,"  she  began 


^ 
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one  day,  when,  by  an  onusnal  ehance,  she 
fonnd  herself  alone  with  Edie. 

"Did  hel"  waa  Edie's  laconic  reply. 
But  her  iMuids  began  to  tremble  over  the 
flower-vase  she  waa  filling,  and  she  care- 
fully turned  her  face  away  from  the  light. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  ashamed  to  own  to  such 
a  thing  if  I  were  you,  little  Edie,"  con- 
tinued Ellinor  who  was  a  ruthless,  un- 
blushing questioner,  and  would  have  in- 
terrogated Royalty  itself  as  to  private 
family  arrangements  had  the  opportunity 
been  given  her. 

"  And  I  would  not  be  ashamed  to  own  to 
such  a  thing  if  it  were  true ;  but  it  is  not," 
answered  Edie,  with  a  face  grown  crimson. 
Then  she  huddled  her  flowers  together 
into  the  jar,  and  left  the  room  in  hot  naste. 

« I  am  very  sorry  it  is  not  true,"  said 
Ellinor  just  before  Edie  had  time  to  shut 
the  door.  If  she  had  spoken  out  all  her 
thoughts,  she  would  have  added :  '*  By- 
and-by,  Miss  Edie,  it  is  my  intention  that 
this  young  man's  homage  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  me.  It  would  add  special  zest  to 
the  whole  thing  if  I  thought  it  of  right 
belonged  to  you." 

EUmor  did  not  pause  to  ask  herself 
why  the  fact  of  PhU  Wickham  *  being  no 
longer  Edie's  lover  should  take  a  shr^  or 
two  of  interest  from  the  game  for  which 
at  that  moment  she  was  sorting  her  cards 
and  focussing  her  faculties.  The  "  why  " 
of  a  thing  mattered  to  her  far  less  than  its 
"how,"  "where,"  or  "when."  An  all- 
sufficient  reason  she  saw  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Phil  Wickham,  for  the  winning  of 
his  heart  (and  perchance  the  breaking  of 
it  afterwards),  in  the  fact  that  the  young 
man  was  distinguished  from  his  fellows 
by  better  looks  and  bearing,  a  suave  man- 
ner, a  tolerable  fortune.  Had  he  been 
poor,  undersized,  insignificant  in  figure 
and  feature,  she  would  undoubtedly  have 
let  him  alone.  Also  had  he  fallen  at  once 
a  worshipper  at  her  shrine,  the  chances  are 
she  would  have  laughed  in  his  face,  told 
him  not  to  make  himself  ridiculous,  but 
to  go  back  and  make  love  to  his  little  Edia 

As  it  was,  however,  the  man's  personality 
in  the  first  instance  attracted  her;  then  his 
indiflerence  piqued  her. 

"He  despises  me,"  she  said,  drawing 
herself  to  her  full  height  in  front  of  a 
mirror,  and  surveying  a  face  that  aii 
Emperor  might  have  been  proud  of  in  his 
bride.  "I  saw  it  in  his  eyes  last  night 
while  I  played  6cait6  with  tiie  old  squire ; 
I  felt  it  in  the  touch  of  his  hand  when  I 
first  met  him  in  company  with  Rodney 


Thome  in  London.  Tet  he  is  fascinated 
while  he  shrinks  from  me.  I  could  see 
that  in  his  face  the  other  night  when  I 
sang.  Very  good,  Mr.  Wickham.  By- 
and-by  you  will  be  more  than  fascinated — 
that  is  all  To  think  of  little  Edie  keep- 
ing  such  a  man  as  that  at  her  aide  when  I 
beckon  him  away  ! " 

These  were  Phil  Wickham's  best  days 
as  regarded  health,  strength,  good  looks, 
happiness.    Up  to  now  he  had  enjoyed  an 
unbroken  run  of  good  fortune  and  good 
temper.     Those  who  knew  Phil  intimately 
were  apt  to  say  he  had  never  been  known 
to  lose  his  temper,  save  on  one  memorable 
occasion,  when  he  had,  as  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
half-strangled  Lord  Winterdowne's  game- 
keeper for  shooting  a  favourite  lurcher  of 
his.    It  showed  how  few  crimes  of  graver 
kind  could  be  laid  at  Phil's  door,  that  this 
one  youthful  escapade  should  be  remem- 
berea  and  recounted  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
yean  afterwards.    It  is  true  there  were 
one  or  two  fault-finders  a  little  fond  of 
saying  that  Phil's  serenity  of  temper  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at^  seeing  that  things  had 
always  been  made  smooth  and  pleasant  for 
him  from  boyhood  upwards ;  that  Harrow 
and  Oxford  nad  been  made  as  delightful 
places  of  abode  to  him  as  wealthy  friends 
and  plenty  of  pocket-money  could  make 
them  I  that  an  easy,  happy  temper  surely 
might  be  the  one  thing  expected  to  be 
found  in  company  vrith  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed a  good  stud  of  horses,  who  enjoyed 
a  yearly  three  months  of  fishing,  yachting, 
Canoeine,  or  mountaineering  in  any  quarter 
of  the  ^obe  he  pleased;  who  owned  a  nice 
little  independent  income  derived  from  his 
mother's  property;  and  who  looked  forward 
to  the  possession  of  Wickham  Place,  with 
its  park,  woods,  and  pasture-land,  at  a  not 
very  distant  period ;  and  then  they  would 
wind  up  with  hinting  their  fears  that  Phil's 
temper  might  be  qutuified  by  an  additional 
adjective  appended  to  the  "  good  " — viz., 
indolent. 

Now,  this  was  altogether  a  mistaka 
Phil  had  too  much  muscle  in  him — ^mental 
and  physical — to  be  downr^ht  hopelessly 
indolent.  He  was  a  little  disposed  to  ti^e 
life  easily — that  was  all  He  did  not  ^o 
out  of  his  way  to  hunt  up  troubles ;  he  did 
not  beat  the  bushes  in  search  of  annoy- 
ances. The  wind  waa  blowing,  and  filled 
out  his  sail;  what  wonder  if  he  laid  aside 
his  oars,  and  went  with  the  current,  more 
especially  when  that  current  was  setting 
in  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  haven 
"whither  his  soul  would  ^y  "yGoOglc 
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THE  UNSEEN  POOR 

For  some  time  past  public  attention  has 
been  much  directed  towards  the  condition 
of  the  abject  poor.  It  is  certainly  well  that 
the  richer  half  of  the  world  should  learn 
something  of  the  way  in  which  the  poorer 
half  live ;  but  worked-up  agitations  and 
popularphilanthropicmovementsfrequently 
involve  a  good  deal  of  wasted  and  certainly 
zoisdirected  energv.  It  were  well  if  the 
charitably  dispose  paused  for  a  while,  and 
reflected  whether  those  whose  poverty  is 
so  patent  to  the  eye  really  suffer  the  most 
deeply  from  the  stings  of  pauperism. 

It  is  forgotten  that  while  to  the  lowest 
scale  of  human  life  poverty  is  a  hard  lot 
somewhat  tempered  by  habit^  to  higher 
grades  of  society  poverty  is  resJly  a  cnma 
They  dare  not  show  to  their  neighbours 
and    acquaintances     any    outwam    evi- 
dences of  their  poverty — they  dare  not 
reveal  the  terrible  pindungs  and  struggles 
they  go  through  to  keep  their  little  home 
together,  or  the  anxiety  they  suffer  in 
raising  the  little  rent  they  have  to  pay 
weekly  for  a   humble  lodging  in  a  re- 
spectable house  and  neighbourhood.    The 
poor  gentleman,  the  poor  lady,  the  poor 
clerk  out  of  employment,  must  maintain 
their  respectability,  for  their  pecuniary  ruin 
means  aliBo  social  ruin.   There  is  a  point  in 
certain  grades  of  human  existence  where 
respectability  becomes  a  burden  and  a  tax. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  "  there  is  menial 
labour  open  to  them."   There  is  no  greater 
cant   abroad    than  the   affectation   that 
menial  labour  is  a  disgrace;  but  menial 
labour  requires  skill,  and  unless  a  man  or 
woman  be  reared  to  it|  he  or  she  is  value- 
less in  that  capadty.    To  be  a  competent 
navvy    or   labourer   requires    a   certain 
mus6ular  development  and  training.    To 
be  a  skilled  carpenter  or  bricklayer  requires 
as  much  knowledge,  skill,  and  nicety  of 
touch  as  many  cauings  of  hieher  repute. 
I  am  purposely  putting  aside  m  considera- 
tions of  die  natural  and  actual  horror  and 
pain  felt  hj  all  refined  natures  at  contact 
with   sordid   surroundings  and   coarsely 
vulgar  associates.    But  to  the  well  bred 
and  educated   man  or  woman  all   this 
means   trial   and   suffering,  and   it  is  a 
species  of  trial  and  suffering  quite  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  slum.  The  deserving 
poor,  the  poor  who  get  no  sympathy,  do  not 
all  live  in  slums.    The  popular  journalist 
can  make  no  sensation  articles  on  the  lives 
of  men  who  conceal  their  sufferings  under 
decent  black  coats  and  nearly  starve  in 


dingy  two-pair  backs.  The  suffering  is 
silent,  it  is  not  advertised.  In  the 
privacy  of  their  poorly-fhmished  rooms, 
the  tears  may  be  bitter,  the  sighs  heavy, 
but  the  world  knows  nothing  of  all  that. 
The  poor  tradesman,  ruined,  perhaps,  by  no 
fault  of  his  own--crushed  dv  competing 
with  huge  capitalists — ^who  will  set  him  on 
his  legs  a^|amt  A  careful  study  of  the 
annual  statistics  of  suicides  will  show  that 
nearly  all  the  ''cases  "  found  are  respectably 
dressed.  The  inhabitants  of  slums  seldom 
commit  suidda  The  most  powerful  in- 
centives to  suidde  are  shame,  anxiety,  and 
mental  suffering. 

To  suffer  mentally  one  must  have  a  mind ; 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  slums 
have  no  minds — ^they  are  animal,  they 
grovel;  theydonotreally  wishto  bedean. 
decent^  or  respectable.  But  the  poor 
man,  who  has  been  decently  reared,  who 
has  come  to  poverty  through  family 
misfortune,  who  is  willing  to  work,  but 
perhaps  has  no  practical  trade  though  he 
may  possess  fair  ^ventfe  abilities — ^how  is  he 
to  get  a  livingt  Who  will  help  himi 
There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
decently-dad  men  about  who  are  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  They  are  intelligent, 
respectable ;  but  they  cannot  find  channels 
of  occupation.  Thev  would  willingly  take 
any  labour  they  could  do  to  get  a  pound  a 
week,  and  they  know  not  where  to  look  for 
it  These  are  the  deserving  poor-— none 
the  less  deserving  that  they  are  "  unseen  " 
by  the  public  eya  The  want  of  food  and 
comfort  is  notue  least  of  theur  pain— -they 
suffer  hourly  agonies  of  shame  and  wearing 
anxiety. 

Would  not  it  be  well  if  some  of  tihe 
energy  which  is  now  being  directed  towards 
petting  the  denizens  of  the  dums  were 
used  in  founding  some  resppndble  institu- 
tion, conducted  charitably  but  on  strict 
business  prindples,  which  should  uhder- 
take  to  find  "openings"  for  respectable 
men  and  women  in  want  of  work,  and 
to  assist  unfortunate  tradespeople  with 
loans  on  easy  terms,  but  strictly  business 
prindples  t  The  difficulty  would  be  in 
getting  the  unseen  poor  to  reveal 
theniselves,  they  so  shrink  from  paradine 
their  sufferings.  But  if  they  could  fed 
assured  that  they  would  be  treated  kindly, 
and  their  affairs  investigated  without 
patronage  or  unfeeling  arrogance,  they 
would  apply,  and  such  an  institution 
would  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a 
valuable  member  of  society  from  despair. 
For,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  the  respectable 
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and  educated  men  and  women  who  ire 
valuable  to  society.  A  mim  who  is  maxily 
and  a. woman  who  is  womanly  should  not 
be  allowed  to  poiisL  It^  is  bo  more  than 
the  truth  to  say  that  many  of  the  people 
who  infest  the  slums,  are  not  only  useless 
but  dangerous  to  society.  Gleaning  their 
homes  and  relieving  their  necessities  will 
not  eradicate  their  vicious  {Hropensities 
and  their  low  tastes.  But  it  is  a  crying 
shame  to  the  country  that  many  hundreds 
of  individuals,  who  are  refined  by .  nature 
and  have  no  vices,  are  cut  away,  not  only 
from  human  assistance,  but  even  from 
himian  sympathy. 

Take  the  case  of  a  widow  who  has 
been  left  in  poor  circumstances  by  the 
death  of  her  husband.  She  has  been  reared 
respectably.']  she  is  not  capable  of  hard} 
work.  She  is  just  able  to  take  a  small 
house  and  to  let  lodgings.  She  is  burdened 
with  rates  and  taxes;  she,  perhaps,  has 
difficulties  with  her  lodgers,  who  take 
advantage  of  her  if  she  have  not  that 
shrewdness  and  certain  hardness  which 
belong  to  the  professional  landlady.  She 
has  lutrd  work  to  make  both  ends  meet 
and  to  keep  heiBelf  from  the  parish.  If  she 
gets  into  difficulties,  who  is  there  to  help 
her,  to  save  her  at  the  critical  moment  when 
dronmBtances  become  too  hard  for  her  t 

Take  a^pon  the  common  instance  of  a 
lady  by  birth  and  education,  who  is  left 
nearly  dfcstitute  with  an  only  child  to  rear, 
wfaoisber  pride.  She  cannot  let  this  child  be 
dragged  up.  People  in  the  slums  are  often 
reckless  in  the  matter  of  children,  because 
they  care  not  if  they  disport  themselves  in 
the  filth  of  the  gutter.  It  is  no  shame  to 
them  tbat  their  young  children  learn  to 
swear  as  soon  as  thev  oan  talk.  The  lady 
strives  to  educate  her  child  out  of  h^ 
small  income.  Shei& friendless ;  she  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  world;  she  is  vic- 
timibed  by  2l  sorts-  of  people — servants, 
tradespeople,agentB,aBd  even  lawyers.  She 
cannot  beg ;  she  cannot  work  at  an]rthing 
practical  If  inadvertently  she  gets  into 
debt^  she  is  '^sold  up";  she  must  l^ar  all  in 
silence.  Average  humanity  does  not  realise 
her  position,  bc^^ause  average  humanity 
does  not  see  her  in  rags.  Nojoumalist  pro- 
claims her  casa  N^  subscription  is  raised 
for  her.  She  deserves  help,  but  she  does 
not  get  it    She  must  die  of  shame  or  starve. 

Those  among  the  unseen  poor,  who 
occupy  the  saddest  positions  of  difficulty, 
are  the  poor  gentleman  or  the  poor  lady 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  a 
livings  the  struggling  author,  and  the  poor 


artist  or  piiuician«  The  prospects  of  these 
in  life  are  more  hopdess  tJian  those  of  the 
clerk  out  of  work,  because  the  latter,  if  he 
have  already  occupied  a  post  of  trust,  may 
get  another  if  he  try  hard  enough,  and  he 
probably  belongs  to  some  club  or  benefit 
society,  and  if  he  have  been  wise  enough 
to  remain  single,  he  may  tide  over  a  bad 
tima 

But  the  gentleman  of  birth  and  breeding 
who  has  been  left  without  means  is  in  a 
teirible  position.  His  training  renders  him 
inadequate  for  practical  business  purposes 
---'his  lack  of  experience  closes  every 
avenue  to  him,  and  he  is  lucky  if  he  find  a 
chance  to  earn  eighteen  shillings  a  week. 
Thus  we  know  of  two  young  men,  sons  of 
a  Golonel  in  the  army,  who  are  earning  a 
pound  a  week  apiece  as  salesmen  in  a 
co-operative  store,  and  think  themselves 
fortunate  to  have  the  chance  of  doing  so. 
Some  time  sin4eacertainhospital advertised 
for  a  secretary.  The  result  was  two  hundred 
applications  from  gentlemen  unable  to  find 
employment.  But  putting  aside  the  diffi- 
culty of  practical  inaptitude,  the  legitimate 
labour-maricet  is  so  overstocked^  that  a 
chemist  in  Oxford  Street,  who  recently 
advertised  for  a  light  porter,  received  by  one 
post  upwards  of  forty  letters  all  from  men 
over  tUffty  years  of  age — the  remuneration 
offered  being  fourteen  shillings  a  week. 

If  practical  people  cannot  get  work,  what 
chance  is  there  for  a  man  who  is  accom- 
plished, but  has  no  praetical  knowledge  of 
any  one  trade  or  calling.  In  nearly  all 
departBients  of  trade  or  mechanics  the 
skilled  labourer  can  find  wc«k — it  is  the 
mediocrity  which  fiiils ;  but  if  mediocrity 
fails,  what  is  to  become  of  utter  incom- 
petency %  And  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  a  man's  &ult  if  he  have  no  speoial 
calling.  The  case  of  the  poor  gentleman 
h  far  more  pitiable  and  hopeless,  if  less 
sensational,  than  the  -squalid  mb^  of  the 
sium-pauperj  He  dare  not  write  a  letter 
fat  relief  to  anyone  of  wealth  and  impor- 
tance, because  he  will  be  cotif  ounded  with 
the  abominaMe  begging*  letter  swindlers, 
all  of  whom  ought,  when  discovered,  to  be 
very  heavily  punished,  as  they  not  only 
defraud  tiie  b&nevolent^  but  turn  charity 
away  from  the  doors  of  the  deserving.  If 
he  have  acquaintances  they  are  sure  to  cool 
towards  him  when  his  poverty  becomes 
self-evident  His  friends,  if  he  have  any, 
are  sure  to  be  as  poor  as  himself,  and  are^ 
therefore,  unable  to  help  him. 

The  case  of  tiie  poor  lady,  who  is  refined 
and  sensitive,  is  equally  painful     There 
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are  more  fields  open  to  women  ,now  tSian 
of  yore.;  but  then  women  cafariot  go  about 
ana*'htuitup*'workasmencan.  We  know 
of  one  poor  lady  now,  intelligent  and 
accomplished,  who  is  working  at  drudgery 
in  sedusion,  for  a  wage  that  a  parlour- 
maid would  sneer  at.  The  monotony  of 
her  life  is  terrible.  Two  more  well-educated 
women  we  know  also,  who,  being  clerer 
with  their  needles,  took  to  dressmaking, 
and  were  "cut**  by  all  their  relations  in 
consequence.  They  do  only  fairly  well, 
though  skilled  in  the  business,  because 
they  lose  by  bad  debts,  and  mu6t  make  a 
certain  outlay  during  the  year  to  keep 
up  their  connection.  Another  most  patient 
and  respectable  young  woman  suf^rts 
herself  solely  by  her  needle;  she  is  too 
weak  for  menial  labour;  she  has  one 
sister  who  earns  a  living  as  a  servant, 
but  who  never  visits  her.  She  has  two 
other  sisters  gone  quite  to  the  bad,  as  so 
many  orphan-giris  do  go  in  cities.  She 
lives  quite  alone,  and  dare  not  go  about 
much,  for  fear  of  losing  her  character.  Her 
life  is  terribly  monotonous.  Her  health  is 
feeble,  and  she  is  threatened  with  loss  of 
sightw  She.rarely  earns  more  than  fifteen 
shilllngB  a  week.  Yet  she  always  dresses 
nicely,  and  keeps  her  small  room  clean 
and  tidy.  Indeed,  the  most  striking  thing 
about  the  lives  of  these  deserving  poor  is 
the  patience  and  resignation  they  exhibit 
under  their  hard  lot,  and  their  resolution 
in  maintaining  to  the  last  their  respect- 
ability of  appearance  and  behaviour. 

We  know  of  a  mother  and  two  daughters, 
all  accomplished  and  highly  educated ;  the 
two  girls  are  clever  actresses,  and  have 
had  professional  engagements,  yet  they 
cannot  ^km  a  living,  try  how  they  will. 
Once,  when  the  elder  gurl  gave  a  dnimatic 
recital,  she  had  to  so  round  and  deliver 
her  own  hand-bills  and  window-billa  Often 
ttiey  have  hardly  enough  to  eat^  and  yet 
must  dress  with  care  and  taste.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  the  rush  of  educated 
people  on  to  the  stage.  But  the  stage  is  a 
hard  career  to  a  sensitive  woman,  unless 
she  haye  sufficient  talent  and  enthusiasm 
to  set  agaiQSt  the  weariness  of  rehearsals, 
the  worry  of  travelling,  and  the  vulgarity  of 
too  many  tiieatrical  associations.  Natural 
aptitude  is  more  important  than  high 
education  for  the  stage.  No  amount  of 
technical  education  will  make  an  actor  of  a 
man,  or  an  actress  of  a  woman,  if  he  or  she 
be  not  naturally  a  powerful  mimic.  But  who 
will  save  inadequate  talent  from  starvation? 

It  is  said  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  the 


,  **  weakest  goes  to  the  wall,''  and  the  bene- 
ficial result  of  this  arrangement  lies  in  the 
"survival  of  the  fittest/'  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  thier  law  can  be  said  to  work 
fairly  under  the  artificial  conditions  of 
modem  I3a  Nowadays,  it  is  not  always 
the  morally  or  physically  weak  and  degraded 
beings  who  succumb.  The  modem  standard 
of  strength  is  the  possession  of  money.  In- 
tellectud.or  physical  power  will  avail  little 
without  some  money,  or  unless  they  can 
be  r^idQy  turned  into  money.  But  nothing 
makes  money  so  readily  asmoney.  "  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success."  In  the  fate  of  too 
many  of  the  unseen  poor  is  seen  the 
fact  that  the  fittest  do  not  always  survive. 
The  terribly  overcrowded  state  of  ihe 
labour-market  shows  that  in  one  direction 
the  balance  of  nature  has  been  upset 
Somewhere  about  half  a  century  ago,  the 
warning  note  in  this  matter  was  struck  by 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Malthus.  Like  all  true  pro- 
phets and  thinkers,  he  was  cried  down, 
and  abused  by  the  false  sentimentalists. 
But  the  troth  is  revealed,  when  we  find 
willing  labour  useless  because  in  excess, 
and  the  most  able  and  the  most  willing 
workers  not  always  those  who  get  work  to 
do.  We  may  well  be  alarmed  at  statistics, 
which  show  that  in  New  York  alone,  eighty 
thousand  workers  are  out  of  employment, 
and  twenty  thousand  of  these  destitute. 
If  your  field  of  labour  will  only  employ 
eighty  thousand  labourers,  and  you  have 
one  hundred  thousand,  then  twenty 
thousand  must  starve.  This  is  incon- 
trovertible. Supposing  you  can  transfer 
these  twenty  thousand  to  other  fidds,  you 
are  only  pos^ning  the  ultimate  famine  a 
generation  or  two. 

Take  the  case  of  a  young  author,  or 
journalist  of  talent  and  enersy,  if  he  be 
entirely  wiliiout  means  and  dependent 
upon  Ins  pen  for  his  living.  What  is  his 
position  f  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  believe,  once 
stated  that  the  value  of  mental  labour  was 
decreasing.  This  is  a  certainty,  which  the 
estabUshment  <tf  the  School  Board  has  not 
tended  to  lessen.  It  may  do  no  great  harm 
in  the  long  run  if  it  tend  to  prove  to 
people  there  is  no  disgrace  in  manual 
labour.  As  Mr.  Buskin  says :  '* There  is  no 
reason  why  a  ploughman  should  not  know 
Greek."  But  a  man  who  has  been  trained 
to  work  with  his  head,  cannot  readily  or 
successfully  take  to  physical  labour. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  literary 
activity  of  modem  days,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  writer  of  ability  to  make 
a  living  unless  he  obtdn.  regular   work 
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upon  an  oBtabliBhed  journal,  or  unless 
by  some  striking  effort  he,  as  it  were, 
''  knocks  the  pubuc  between  the  eyes,''  and 
so  brings  himself  into  notice — even  by  this 
means  he  is  likely  to  obtain  more  fame  than 
fortuna  The  golden  age  of  periodical 
literature  was  five-and-twenty  yean  ago, 
01  thereabouts.  Then  editors  were 
keenly  on  the  look-K)ut  for  new  talent. 
Now  the  supply  is  greater  than  the 
demand ;  the  crowd  of  writers  is  largely 
augmented  by  many  who  do  not  depend  on 
their  pens  for  their  living.  These  cum  work 
with  more  ease,  and  have  more  leisure  for 
study.  Editors  are  so  worried  by  a  mass 
of  correspondence,  that  few  of  them  care  to 
sift  the  matter  offered  to  them,  mostly  pre- 
ferring to  lean  on  known  names.  Tnen 
the  competition  in  periodicals  is  so  great 
that  one  only  gets  half-a-guinea  for  matter 
which,  twelve  years  since,  was  worth  a 
guinea.  The  struggling  author  now  may 
send  out  twenty  manuscripts,  and  fifteen 
wiU  miss  fire  altogether,  and  of  the  five 
accepted  perhaps  three  will  not  be  paid 
for.  Half  of  the  rest  will  not  be  returned  to 
him,  but  go  into  the  waste-paper  basket  The 
struggling  author  works  hitf  d,  and  most  of 
his  work  goes  for  nothing.  He  lives  on 
hope,  and  the  postman's  Imock  at  his  door 
more  often  brings  a  pang  than  a  joy  to  his 
heart  Let  him  be  ever  so  dever,  if  he 
have  no  name,  or  ^o  regular  engagement 
on  a  journal,  h(»  cannot  make  a  living  by 
mere  fugitive  writing.  If  he  is  at  all 
a  good  writer,  he  is  unfit  for  any  other 
work ;  from  the  years  of  study  he  has  had 
to  periect  himself  in  an  art  that  brings  him 
no  return,  he  has  been  unable  to  ^ain 
knowledge  of  any  other  trade  or  profession. 
Even  if  capable  of  quickly  mastering 
dettdls  of  business,  no  one  will  engage  him, 
because  he  has  no  experience.  If  his  pen 
fail  him,  what  can  he  dot  Only  some 
luminous  idea,  or  lucky  chance,  can  save 
him  from  starvation.  If  he  can  write 
stories  badly  enough  for  some  of  the  penny 
journals,  he  will  get,  perhaps,  eisht  pounds 
for  one  which  takes  him  a  montn  to  write. 
For  a  three-volume  novel,  which  no  man 
can  invent  and  write  in  less  than  six  months, 
he  will  get  thirty  pounds,  perhaps.  And  as 
for  dramatic  authorship— no  one  will  read 
the  play  when  it  is  written,  much  less  pro- 
duce it  If  he  writes  a  five-act  melodrsona^ 
and  likes  to  hang  about  after  the  managers 
of  outlying  theatres,  he  may  get  an  offer  of 
five  pounds  for  the  entire  right  of  tiie  work, 
and  then  be  asked  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  all-important  "posters."     lliese   are 


bucUL  There  is  no  harder  career  than 
letters.  Even  men  who  have  had  money^. 
have  taken  years  to  establish  their  repu^"^ 
tation.  Disappointment^  despair,  ana 
starvation  are  all  that  await  the  poor 
author.  He  is  one  of  the  most  pitiable 
figures  in  the  pathetic  group  of  tiie  unseen 
poor.  ^  His  higher  Udent  and  greater 
sensitiveness  make  him  suffer  the  more 
keenly.  Let  no  man,  however  talented, 
think  to  earn  a  living  by  writing  alone.  If 
he  must  earn  a  living  by  letters,  let  him 
rather  be  a  postman. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many  of 
those  occupations  in  life  which  require  the 
most  education  and  the  longe&t  period  of 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  must 
caQ  apprenticeship,  yield  the  slowest  and 
most  doubtful  monetary  return. 

The  inadequate  remuneration  of  curates 
in  the  Church  has  long  been  proverbial  But 
they  hold  a  better  social  position  than 
either  artists  or  musicians  who  are  poor. 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  uie  un- 
known artist  to  earn  bread  in  these  days 
unless  he  can  use  graving-tools,  or  possess 
a  skilful  facility  in  designing  in  black  and 
white.  By  this  means,  he  may  become 
attached  to  the  staff  of  one  of  the  numerous 
comic  journals  or  illustrated  newspapers. 
Some  artists  imagine  they  can  eke  out  an 
existence  by  scene-painting;  but  this  is  a 
huge  error,  for  scene-painting  is  an  art  by 
itself,  extremely  difficult  and  veiy  laborious. 
"  Pot-boiling  "  art,  as  it  is  called,  is  rapidly 
becoming  extinct  as  the  spread  of  art 
education  increases.  Most  of  these  "  slap- 
dash" productions  are  shipped  to  the 
colonies,  and  the  price  paid  for  them  by 
the  dealers  is  simply  one  remove  from 
starvation  price.  To  be  a  successfiol  painter 
of  ''pot-boilers,"  it  is  essential  that  one  be 
a  very  bad  artist.     It  is  quantity,  not 

Juality,  that  is  wanted,  and  to  make  a 
ecent  living,  the  painter  must  become  as 
much  chained  to  Ids  easel  as  the  average 
clerk  is  chained  to  his  desk. 

The  poor  musician  is  in  an  equally  bad 
plight^  and  the  only  chance  he  has  is  by 
obtaining  a  teaching  connection.  While  a 
curate  will  get,  perhaps,  forty  pounds  a 
year,  an  organist  will  probably  only  get 
twenty  pounds.  To  be  an  efficient  (wganist 
and  choir-master,  a  man  must  know  music 
thoroughly,  and  be  a  man  of  taste  and 
feeling.  Tlie  organist  is  supposed  to  eke 
out  ms  living  by  teaching ;  but  he  cannot 
always  obtain  enough  of  such  work. 

Now  with  all  these  artists,  who  must  be 
men  of  education  and  gentiem^^  who  must 
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maintain  a  certain  appearance  in  accordance 
with  the  social  position  they  hold,  what  is 
to  become  of  them  when  competition  drives 
them  oat  of  the  field  of  lalK>ar,  as  it  does 
in  these  days  1  What  charity  is  there  to 
relieye  their  absolute  necessities  1  What 
means  can  they  appeal  to  to  find  a  field 
for  their  labonrst 

A  poor  man  looks  aronnd  him,  and  sees 
huge  advertisements  of  quack  medicines, 
exqmdte  soaps,  new  plays,  and  new 
periodicals;  but  nowhere  can  he  find  a 
guide  to  indicate  to  him  a  possible  field  of 
employment  Advertisements  he  will  find 
ofiFering  him  inducements  to  part  with 
money  if  he  has  any ;  but  nowhere  can  he 
find  a  direct  ofTer  of  that  needful  commodity 
in  return  for  his  labour,  without  previous 
disbursement  on  his  part  in  the  shape  of 
fees,  or  securities,  or  guarantee  funds,  and 
such  like.  Indeed,  often  when  he  is  in 
most  need  of  funds  himself,  because  his 
address  is  in  the  Oourt  Directory  he  will 
probably  receive  an  appeal  for  money. 
We  know  a  starving  author  who,  on  one  of 
his  birthdays,  found  himself  witii  no 
money  and  no  means  of  getting  a  dinner 
on  credit  The  morning  ]^)st  brought  him 
an  elaborate  appeal  to  subscribe  to  the 
funds  of  the  Ragged  School  Union.  If 
one  be  in  rags,  one  may  obtain  parish 
relief;  but  if  one  have  a  good  coat  OQ® 
dare  not  apply  for  it  and,  worse  than  aU, 
one  dare  not  pawn  the  coat 

Surely  some  scheme  of  an  institution 
might  .  be  practically^  devised,  which 
would  undertake  to  aid  the  pauper  in 
broadcloth  to  find  work,  or  small  capital 
A  man  in  a  strait  would  not  object  to  pay 
a  fee  of  five  shilling  if  he  knew  that  some 
real  aid  would  be  given  him,  some  practical 
advice  and  kinmy  sympathy  by  some 
benevolent  yet  practical  men,  who  would 
make  it  their  business  to  try  and  remedy 
a  social  grievance,  which  lo  so  pitiable  as 
almost  to  become  a  social  evil.  Thus  the 
workine  expenses  of  the  institution  would 
be  paia  Real  good  would  be  done  to 
society,  because  men  and  women  calculated 
to  be  ornaments  to  it  would  be  saved  from 
despair,  employers  might  obtain  workers 
at  once  honest  and  intelligent  and  the 
deserving  poor  would  be  no  longer  hidden, 
but  gradually  become  "unseen,"  because 
non-existent* 
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*  The  Editor  of  ALL  thv  Year  Round  does  not 
adopt  the  responsibility  of  all  the  atatements  and 
opinions  set  forth  in  tnis  article,  which  must  be 
taken  as  expressing  the  views  of  its  author,  and  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  Editor. 
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Land  and  water,  astronomers  say,  are 
much  better  distributed  in  our  outside 
neighbouring  planet,  Man,  than  on  our 
own  native  sphere.  Terra.  Although  their 
land-surface  is  a  trifle  in  excess  of  their 
seas,  the  Martians  have  the  wet  and  the 
dry,  the  fat  and  lean  of  tiieir  globe,  like 
first-rate  bacon,  so  pleasantly  and  fairly 
interlarded,  that  they  would  not  believe 
either  in  our  oceans  or  in  Asiatic  and  African 
deserts,  unless  they  saw  them  with,  theur 
own  eyes,  of  course  through  extra-powerful 
telescopes. 

Instead  of  islands  here  and  there, 
emerging  with  a  struggle  above  the  waters, 
their  continents  seem  rather  to  reduce  tixeir 
oceans  to  the  condition  of  inland  seas — 
veritable  Mediterraneans.  They  need  no 
Columbus  to  discover  their  America,  for, 
having  neither  an  Atlantic  nor  a  Pacific, 
the^  might  almost  walk  dryshod  round 
theur  little  world,  whose  seas  are  cut  up 
into  long-drawn  gulfs,  like  our  own  Red 
Sea  or  Adriatic.  Of  tiieir  supposed  canals, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  miles  broad, 
all  we  can  say  at  present  is,  that  if  Uiey 
really  are  the  results  of  manual  labour, 
they  beat  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  all 
his  works  —  and  all  his  projects  too  — 
hollow. 

We  Terrestrials,  on  the  contrary,  with 
three  times  as  much  water  as  land,  have 
not  always  the  water  where  we  want  it 
True,  Europe  itself  is  so  environed  by  seas 
that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  an 
overgrown  peninsula,  while  its  numerous 
inland  lakes,  small  and  ^at,  must  have  a 
beneficial  efiect  on  its  chmate.  The  same 
may  be  said,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
much  vaster  area  of  North  America.  But 
take  the  great  Asiatic  continent  Would 
it  not  be  an  excellent  thing  if  we  could 
cut  out  a  good  piece  of  its  sterile  centre — 
which  might  be  utilised  as  an  island  some- 
where off  its  south  coast — and  fill  up  the 
hole  with  water,  salt  or  fresh  1  This  is 
what  it  is  proposed  to  do  for  North  Africa — 
except  that  the  hole  is  ready  made,  and 
only  requires  filling. 

The  matter  would  be  made  clearer  if  the 
reader  had  before  him  a  good  map  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  on  the  east  coast  of 
which  latter  province  he  will  note  a  large 
bay  called  the  Gulf  of  Kabes,  or  Gabes,  and 
westwards,  in  Algeria,  the  province  of 
Constantina 

Now,  south  of  the  provinces  of  Constan- 
tino and  Tunis,  there  exist  vast  depressions 
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in  the  soil  which  extend  from  the  meridian 
of  Biskra  to  the  Gulf  of  Gabes — namely, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  English  miles. 
The  bottom  of  tthese  .depressioncH-called 
by  the  natives  "  chotts  " — is  occupied  by 
enrfaces  whieh  have  been  levelled  by  the 
action  of  water,  and  are  now  covered  with 
a  crust  of  crystallised  salt  of  various 
thickness. 

There  are  three  principal  chotts;  the 
chott  Melrir,  the  chott  Rharsa,  and  the 
ohott  Djerid,  which  last  is  the  nearest  io 
the  Gulf  of  Gabes.  A  most  important  fact 
Is  that  the  altitude  of  these  is  at  pres^it 
known  with  great  precision.  From  1873 
to  1883|  one  tiioiisand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  kilometres  (one  thousand  and 
seventy-five  miles)  of  geometricid  levellings 
have  been  e:tecuted,  in  sections  of  from 
something  more  than  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  each. 

The  level  of  the  seA  at  low  water  in  the 
Gulf  6{  Gabes  was  taken  as  the  point  of 
departure  for  these  surveys,  whose  absolute 
exactitude  has  been  i^imitted  by  the 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences.  If*  any  doubts 
about  the  question  were  still  entertained, 
they  would  be  dispelled  by  the  survey 
recently  made  for  a  line  of  railway  from 
Biskra  to  Touggouri  The  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  at  Philippeville  was  taken 
as  the  starting-point  for  the  levels  obtained 
on  that  occasion.  On  reaching  Mraier,  on 
the  western  end  of  the  chott  Melrir,  the 
level  was  found  to  coincide,  within  a  very 
few  inches,  with  that  resulting  from 
taking  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  as  the  starting- 
point 

Two  out  of  the  three  above-mentioned 
chotts,  namely,  Melrir  and  Eharsa,  are 
below  the  level  of  the  se&  If  therefore 
they  were  put  in  communication  with  the 
GuU  of  Gabes  by  means  of  a  sufficiently 
broad  canal,  its  waters  would  rush  in  and 
form  an  inland  sea  whose  level  would  be 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  new  sea  resulting  from 
inundating  these  two  chotts  would  have  a 
total  surface  of  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
square  kilometres,  or  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  times  the  size  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  which  covers  only  five  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  square  kilometres.  And 
as  the  bottom  of  the  chotts  is  flat  and 
hoiizontal,the  inland  sea  would  have  nearly 
the  eame  depth  throughout  its  extent, 
namely,  an  average  depth  of  water  of 
twenty -four  metres,  or  seventy -eight 
English  feet  and  a  fraction. 

Were     this    herculean    project    once 


executed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  not  a 
few  consequences  would  ensue  from  it 
which  at  present  are  unexpected  and  un- 
foreseen. But  there  are  also  not  a  few 
desirable  results  which  may  very  fairly  be 
reckoned  upon.  For  instance,  the  chottSi 
in  their  actual  conditioUi  are  no  better  than 
muddy,  saline,  swampy'  hollows,  which,  at 
certain  times  of  Uie  year,  under  an  African 
sun,  become  centres  of  every  form  of  marsh 
disease.  Thus,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  chott  Melrir,  ther  streams  known  as  the 
Oued  Djeddi  and  the  Oued  el  Arab  widen 
into  broad  deltas  and  sparead  their  waters 
orer  the  swamps  called  Farfaria,  covering 
a  surface  of  about  one  thousand  square 
kilometres.  This  vast  region,  inaccessible 
in  winter,  overgrown  widi  reeds  and  rushes, 
becomes  pactiwy  dried  in  summer,  and  is 
tiiereby  converted  into  a  source  of  pesti- 
lence. As  soon  as  the  month  of  March 
ariives^  the  natives  avoid  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  chotts  Melrir  and  Bharsa  are  the 
receptacles  of  the  waters  of  an  immense 
basin  which,  by  Idie  valley  of  the  Igharghar, 
reaches  as  far  as  the  Djebel  Hogghar, 
situated  nearly  one  thousand  kilometres  to 
the  south,  and,  by  the  valley  of  the  Oued 
Djeddi,  to  the  Djebel  Amour,  four  hundred 
kilometres  to  the  west  What  possibility 
is  there  of  draining  these  fenny  depres- 
sions 1  How  can  the  waters  that  run  into 
them  be  got  rid  of,  either  superficially  or 
underground  1  If  they  were  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  problem  would  be 
capable  of  solution ;  but  in  consequence  of 
their  inferior  altitude,  they  must  remain 
for  ever  in  the  state  of  pestiferous  bogs, 
unless  they  can  be  again  covered  with  a 
deep  stratum  of  water;  that  is,  unless  they 
can  be  restored  to  the  previous  condition 
which  has  been  changed  by  some  natural 
accident ;  in  fact,  unless  they  can  become 
once  more  an  inland  arm  or  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  chott  Djerid,  like  the  chotts  Melrir 
and  Eharsa,  is  a  depression  enclosed  by 
higher  ground  in  all  directions,  and  con- 
tinually kept  in  a  muddy  state  by  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  stagnant  water.  But 
this  chott,  being  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  can  easily  be  drained  and  made  whole- 
some to  dweU  in.  All  that  is  needed,  is  to 
put  it  in  communication  either  with  the 
Mediterranean  or  with  the  chott  Eharsa, 
by  opening  one  or  two  efficient  cuttings  or 
trenches.  The  stagnant  water  will  thus  be 
carried  away;  the  soil  will  rapidly  be 
drained  and  dried ;  the  salt  which  saturates 
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it  will  .ba  gtadnally  washed  out ;  and  the 
gro«ndB  of  ibe  chott  Djerid,  which  eonsist 
ci  ezGeediBgljiBriBe  mad,  will  not  only 
OBMe  to  be  dangeroiuly  unhealthy,  bat^ 
aftar  tharongh  dndnaee^  will  be  all  that 
tha  coltiTHtor  can  dBsira  Viaiona  of 
eotton,  sagar-aanea,  and  other  yaloable 
tropical  crops,  will  at  once  present  them- 
selves  aafature  probabilities.  Andhistorieai 
facta  confirm  those  expectations.  In  the 
time  of  theltomans,  when  the  ehotts  were 
full  of  water,  Tunis  and  the  sonth  of 
Algeria  were  incomparably  more  fertile 
than  at  present  The  sterility. of  the 
adjoining  regions  hasibeenitba  eonseqnenee 
of  the  dqring-up  of  the  ehotts. 

If,  therefore,  contrary  to  firat  expecta- 
tions^ the  chott  Djerid  cannot  bainmidated 
— ^if  the  snrface  of  the  inland  aea  will  be 
less  extensive  than  had  bean  hoped — still, 
the  completion  of*  tiie  project  will  resolt 
in  restorinz  to  ctdtivation  one  million 
two  himdred  and  thirty-five  thonsand  acres 
of  exeeUent.  earth,  -whixii  at  presteit  is 
in  such  a  permanantly  awampy  condition 
that  it  is  impossible  to  venture  upon  it 
without  danger.  An  additional  important 
circumstance  is  that  the  sea^water,  once 
introdueed  into  the  baain  of  the  ehotts, 
will  exert  8o considerable  a  pressnraon  the 
bottom  of  those  immense  cavities,  that  the 
fresh  water,  which  now  ooaea  into  them, 
will  be  stemmed  and  driven  back,  and  will 
consequently  inerose  the  yield,  and  even 
the  number,  of  the  wells  and  springs 
which  give  fertility  to  the  neighbouring 
oasea 

The  Migineering  details  of  this  gigantic 
projeot-r-^w  many  years  it  will  ti^e  to 
fill  the  inland  sea  by  means  of  a  canal  of 
given  breadth  and  depths  conducting  to  it 
the  waters  of  the  Meditenaiiean ;  the 
nature  of  tiie  difficulties  to  be  surmounted, 
and  other  prastical  speculations — ^may  be 
learned  from  a  pamphlet  of  great  ahllity 
and  completeness^  by  Le  Oommandant 
Boudaire,  with  illustrative  maps,  and  a 
preface  by  M.  Ferdinand  de  Leissepa  It 
^ves  the  reader,  who  takes  any  interest 
in  tiie  scheme,  a  mass  of  information  which 
evidently  cannot  be  more  than  alluded  to 
here. 

The  realisation  of  the  new  inland  sea 
will  cost,  of  course,  a  considerable  sum, 
which  is  estimated  at  six  millions  sterling; 
but  it  will  be  infinitely  better  spent  money 
than  the  thousands  of  pounds  wasted  on 

•  La  Mer  Interieure  Africaine,  Paris,  Im^rimerie 
de  la  Soci^t^  Anonyme  des  Publications  P^riodique. 
13^15,  Qiiai  Voltaire. 


Arcti<i>«r' expeditions,  for  instance,  with 
scarcely  any  other  end  or  object  to 
boast  of  than  the  danger,  almost 
the  certainty,  incurred  of  condeuining 
aoocessive  crews  of  brave  and  able  men  to 
crurily  prolonged  torture  and  miserable 
death. 

It  will  be  worth  paying  a  trifie  of  cash 
(If  an  invitation  is  not  to  be  had)  for  a 
ticket  to  the  grand-stand,  which  ought  to 
be  erected  at  the  point  where  the  water 
from  the  Mediterranean  first  gushes  and 
pours  into  the  chott  Bharsa,  and  gradually 
floods  it,  if  only  to  wkness  the<  surprise 
and  consternation  caused  amongst  the  un- 
seen, and  perhaps  unsuspected,  inhabitants 
of  the  swamp.  The  salt,  te  wfaitdi  they 
are  acclimatised^  will  not  kill  many  of  the 
creatures  belonging  and  peculiar  to  the 
fauna  of  the  ehotts,  but  a  continuous  dduge 
of  water  most  certamly  will,  unless  tiiey 
speedily  shift  tiieir  quarters.  It  will  be 
everyone  for  himself,  and  a  ducking  take 
the  hindmost  What  a  capital  oppoitunil^ 
it  will  o£fer  to  zoological  collectors  !  Only 
those  spectators  who  are  afbdd  of  ereepy- 
crawlies,  of  snakes  and  lizards,  frogs  and 
toads — lUkji  oi  rats,  mice,  and  unknown 
wee  beasties— wiU  be  wise  to  secure  a  seat 
well  raised  above  the  path  of  the  startied 
emigrants;  for  there  wiU  be  sudi  a  scamper^ 


bag  '* sauve  qui  pent"  as  is  not  often  seen 
at  a  sitting.  But  the  true  zoologist  is  afraid 
of  nothing.  He  will' handle  a  poxttupine  as 
coolly  as  if  it  were  an  eider-down  pillow, 
«nd  face  a  laughing  hyena  with  a  deflant 
smile. 

And  when  the  sea  is  filled  up  to  h^h- 
water  mark;  what  a  capital  fishpond,  winter 
sanitarium,  and  yachting  station  it  will 
make  I  Too  far  distant  from  its  parent^ 
the  greater  sea,  to  be  resorted  to  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge,  it  is  sure,  nevertheless, 
to  be  frequented  by  trading  vessels  to 
cury  off  the  produce  of  its  banks,  wiich 
will  eventually  be  dotted  with  groves  of 
date  and  coooa-nut  palms,  clumps  of  olivC'- 
trees,  patches  of  bananas,  and  other  tropieal 
fniita  Hotels,  perhi^s  towns,  will  spring 
up  on  {dcturesque  and  eligible  sites ;  luxu- 
rious house^boats  will  float  in  its  most 
sheltered  and  shady  creeks.  The  inflowing 
stream  will  rapidly  stock  it  with  shoab  of 
fish,  marine  croitaceans,  molluscs,  sea- 
weeds, and  their  germs,  on  which  a  host  of 
creatures  feed..  Turbot,  tunny,  soles, 
mullet,  gurnards,  fishing-frogs  or  anglers, 
and  such  like  piscine  damties,  will  increase 
and  multiply.  With  safiron  and  onions 
from  the  gaiden-plot  at  hand,  oil  from  the 
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tree,  and  a  haul  or  two  in  the  live  fish-box, 
the  Marseillais  epicure,  oat  for  a  holiday, 
will  oome  and  eat  as  good  a  bouillabaisse 
as  he  ootdd  get  at  home. 

Prophets  of  evil  predict  that  by  the  con- 
tinual inflow  of  Mediterranean  water 
(ahready  salter  than  the  ocean)  to  supply 
the  continual  loss  by  evaporation,  the 
inland  sea,  gradually  growing  waiter  and 
Salter,  will  eventually  become  one  solid 
mass  of  crystallised  salt — the  bigj^est  block 
of  rock-salt  in  the  world.  To  thu,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  will  take  a  very,  very  long 
time  to  do  it,  and  that  we  cannot  teU  what 
may  happen  between  this  and  Uien.  That 
a  change  of  climate  will  occur  is  inevitablcb 
The  loss  by  evaporation  may  be,  partially 
at  least,  replaced  by  rains.  Salt  also 
evaporates,  when  in  company  with  vapour, 
as  well  as  water ;  which  any  one  may  test 
and  ascertain  by  licking  his  lips  after 
passing  through  a  sea-fog.  In  any  case, 
barrenness  for  barrenness,  things  will  be 
no  worse  than  they  were  before — ^better 
even,  by  the  complete  suppression  of  marsh 
miasma  and  the  cultivauon  of  the  Djerid 
chott. 

But  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  assures  us 
that  the  inland  sea  will  be  perfectly  safe  firom 
silting  or  salting  up  for  t&e  next  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundrod  years — ^which  guarantee 
is  a  sufficiently  lengthened  term  for  any 
human  enterprise.  Of  course  he  does  not 
reckon  upon  earthquakes  or  other  abnormal 
geological  phenomena.  A  more  serious 
matter  is  to  consider  what  profits  and  ad- 
vantages may  be  reasonably  expected  firom 
the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  first  will  arise  from  a  zone  of  land 
surrounding  the  inland  sea,  and  conceded 
by  the  State  to  the  company  which  under- 
takes to  execute  the  project  This  land, 
formed  by  the  drying  up  of  very  fertile 
mud,  but  completely  unproductive  in  con- 
sequence of  drouffht,  would  soon  acquire 
considerable valuenom  the  modified  climate 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  new-made 
sea.  It  is  wdl  known  that,  in  the  region 
of  the  oases,  when  water  is  abundant 
enough  for  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  be 
possible,  every  cultivated  acre  gives  a  net 
revenue  of  twenty  pounds  a  year.  An 
idea  may  thence  be  formed  of  the  profits 
realisable  by  the  company  from  the  lands 
conceded. 

Next  comes  the  felling  of  timber  in  the 
forests  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Aures, 
the  privilege  of  cutting  which  is  demanded 
for  ninety-nine  years.  Hie  forests  of  Amar 
Khaddon  and  Ghechar,  for  instance,  cover- 


ing an  area  of  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  acres,  are  filled  with  trees  of 
great  age  and  handsome  dimensions.  But 
nothing  can  be  done  with  them  at  present, 
through  the  absolute  want  of  means  of 
communication.  And  yet,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  those  forests  in  a 
healthily  productive  state,  periodical  thin- 
nings would  be  benefidaL  The  inland  sea 
woiHd  make  that  possible,  since  they  are 
distant  from  it  only  eighteen  miles.  More- 
over, it  is  certain  that  tiic  forests  them- 
selves will  benefit  lai^ely  by  the  modified 
dimate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
aqueous  emanations  floating  in  the  air  will 
counteract^  the  drought  with  which  the 
siroGco  periodically  inflicts  thent 

Then  come  the  fisheries  of  the  inland 
sea,  whose  rich  yield  may  be  absolutely 
counted  on,  from  the  example  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes  along  the  course  of  uie  Suez  Oanal. 
Thoselakes,  completely  dry  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal,  have  become  exceedingly 
fuU  of  fish,  in  spite  of  their  extra  briny 
water,  consequent  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
crystallised  salt  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
their  bed.  It  would  seem  that  this  excess 
of  salt  has  even  an  attraction  for  many  fish, 
for  they  abandon  Lake  Timsah,  which 
receives  the^  overflow  of  the  fresh-water 
canal,  and  is  consequently  less  salt^  and 
migrate  in  mass  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which 
are  distant  sixty  miles  firom  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  only  eighteen  from  Uie  Bea 
Sea.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all 
those  flsh  are  Mediterranean  species.  The 
length,  therefore,  of  the  canal  from  the 
GnSf  of  Gabes  will  prove  no  hindrance 
to  the  stocking  of  the  inland  sea  with 
fish. 

As  an  estimate  of  the  probable  profits 
of  the  fisheries,  it  mav  be  stated  that  the 
fishing  of  Lake  Mensaleh,  whose  sur&tce  is 
relatively  small,  is  let  for  eighty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  The  tenant  a  native 
Egyptian,  gets  a  eood  deal  of  money  out 
of  it,  although  tae  work  is  very  oadly 
done.  Gertam  species  of  fish,  met  tiieir 
roe  has  been  extracted  to  make  a  sort  of 
caviare  called  '*  boutargue,"  are  thrown 
away,  and  so  yield  absolutely  nothing, 
whereas  oil  at  least  might  bie  obtained 
from  them,  and  afterwards  manure  possess- 
ing the  qualities  of  guano. 

besides  which,  the  chott  Djerid  is 
covered  at  certain  points  with  layers  of 
crystallised  salt,  which  render  it  a  vast 
natural  salt  mine.  The  railway  which  the 
companv  will  lay  down  alongside  the  canal 
of  supply,  as  soon  |w  ^t^^orks  are  fairly 
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oommenced,  will  permit  the  immediate 
working,  almost  without  expense,  of  these 
immense  quantities  of  salt,  whose  white- 
ness and  purity  are  quite  exoeptionaL 

^  The  new  inland  Afiriean  Sea  would  also 
give  to  Algeria,  and  thereby  to  France,  a 
secure  frontier  of  the  greatest  political  and 
militairy  importance.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  clear— namely,  tiiat  this  sea,  if 
realised,  will  benefit  very  many  persons 
besides  its  projectors  and  its  executers. 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER? 

DSAB,  do  you  remember  lingering  side  by  aide. 
Where  in  the  midnight  heavens  tne  daylight  never 
died; 

Where  the  waves*  recurrent  music  kepi  cadence  to 

our  thought, 
And  the  hour  and  the  silence  our  loYe  to  raj>ture 

wrought? 

Dear.'  do   you   remember    the  fair   and    foolish 

dream? 
How  life  grew  to  enchantmeol  beneath  Its  golden 

gleam? 

While  the  pulses  thrilled  together  to  the  clasping 

of  the  hand, 
And  the  moon's  path  lay  in  silver  on  the  sea  and 

on  the  sand ; 

And,  like  phantoms  o'er  its  radlanoe,  flitted  the 

shadowy  ships, 
And  love  and  life  were  meeting  at  the  touching  of 

the  Ups. 

Ah  me !  how  fast  ft  faded,  that  glittering  heaving 

path, 
The   glory   of  the  skies  above,  as  of  the   earth 

beneath  I 

The  dream  waa  false  and  fickle,  the  hope  an  idle 


The  music  died  upon  the  notes,  and  snapped  the 
golden  string. 

Perhaps  it  had  been  wiser  if  nor  heart  nor  lip  had 

met, 
Dear,  do  you  remember  ?— it  were  better  to  forget. 


SHILLINQBUEY  SKETCHEa 

0T7K  YEOMEN.      THE  FATHER. 

On  the  authority  of  a  renowned  poet — 
BOW,  indeed,  we  may  saj,  on  the  authority 
of  a  ''person  of  quahty"  likewise — we 
are  assured  that  "the  thoughts  of  men 
are  vridened  with  the  process  of  the  suns;" 
and,  if  I  remember  aright^  the  general 
teaching  of  the  poem  from  which  the  sen- 
tence above  is  quoted,  sets  out  the  belief 
that  the  human  race  has  entered  the  path 
of  prooess,  and  is  pressing  onward  with  a 
will.  This  question  of  progress,  however, 
is  one  out  of  which,  on  slight  provocation, 
may  arise  a  battle  as  keen  as  that  of  the 
Books  or  of  the  IVogs  and  Mice,  so  I  will 
merely  glance  at  it,  mf  erring  I  may  assume 
that  the  present  era  is  one  of  dumge,  and 
saying  nothing  as  to  whether  the  change 
IB  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse.    I  have 


been  led  thus  to  moralise  on  the  mutability 
of  things  in  consequence  of  my  experiences 
during  a  visit  I  lately  paid  to  Hedgelands 
Manor,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Suttaby,  a  house  in  which  many  of  the 
happiest  of  my  vouthf nl  days  were  spent 
The  reader  inlf  probably  decide  at  once 
that  I  found  the  Hedgelands  of  to-day 
changed  from  the  HedgeLeaids  of  my  youth, 
and  in  doing  so  he  will  not  be  far  wide  of 
the  mark. 

Thou|;h  it  lies  within  the  parochial  limits 
of  Bhilhngbury  the  manor-house  stands  a 
good  two  mOes  from  the  market-place,  and 
Its  owner  gets  very  little  in  return  for  the 
rates  for  paving  and  gas-lighting,  which 
he  has  to  pay,  in  order  that  the  denizens 
of  ShilUngbury  proper  may  walk  with  un- 
sullied Ix^ts,  and  not  knock  their  heads 
against  the  town  pump  on  such  nights  sa 
may  not  be  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  The  country  round  ShilUngbury  is 
rather  tame  in  its  natural  features,  but  the 
hill  down  which  one  has  to  go  in  order  to 
reach  the  happv  valley  of  Hedeelands  is  a 
very  respectable  hill,  when  judged  by  an 
English  standard.  This  valley  is  narrow 
and  winding.  Along  it  there  runs  as 
charming  a  Uttle  trout-stream  as  the  heart 
of  an  angler  could  desire.  It  is  thickly 
wooded  with  fine-grown  elms  and  chest- 
nuts, and  it  is'bounded  on  the  far  side  by 
another  boldly-rising  breast  of  down-like 
country.  The  house  is  a  long,  low- 
walled,  steep-roofed  building,  without  any- 
thing to  mark  it  in  the  way  of  architectural 
pretensions  save  the  flint  facings  of  the 
walls  and  the  mouldered  brick  mullions  of 
the  windows.  It  is  an  old  house,  and  so, 
in  a  manner,  interesting,  but  its  chief  title 
to  renown  lay  in  the  fact  that,  amidst  the 
decay  and  absorption  of  the  small  estates 
whiim  had  been  going  on  at  such  an  un- 
toward rate  of  s^ed  since  the  begmning 
of  the  century,  it  still  sheltered  a  man 
who  still  owned  as  well  as  tilled  the  sur- 
rounding acres. 

In  my  youth,  the  owner  of  the  place 
was  a  Mr.  Nathaniel  Suttaby.  He  and 
my  father  were  dose  friends,  and  Arthur 
Suttaby,  his  son,  tliough  some  years  my 

Siior,  was  my  own  chief  playmate.  To  a 
ndoner,  life  in  Shillingbury  itself  would 
have  seemed  real  country ;  but  I,  as  a  boy 
bom  and  bred  in  the  town,  was  never 
looked  upon  as  a  bon&  fide  country  lad  by 
my  friends  at  Hedgelands,  and  often, 
during  the  Sunday  morning's  walk  which 
my  father  and  Mr.  Suttaby  invariably  took 
together   after   service,  the  latter  would 
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remark  that  I  was  looking  pale  and  pinched 
like,  and  that  a  breath  of  country  air  would 
do  me  all  the  good  in  the  world.  Then,  as 
a  rule,  the  next  morning,  a  strange  com- 
posite vehicle,  called  a  sociable^  would  drive 
up  to  our  front  door  to  cany  me  off, 
nothing  loth,  for  a  week's  run  in  the  farm- 
yards, and  barns,  and  granaries  of  Hedge* 
lands  Manor.  ' 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Suttaby  was  a  yeoman  of 
the  old-fashioned  type,  and  his  establish- 
ment was  certainly  conducted  on  old- 
fashioned  lines.  In  the  days  of  his  eariy 
training,  master  and  servant,  farmer  and 
merchant,  carried  on  their  dealings  largely 
by  the  transfer  of  kind.  Money  as  the 
medium  of  exchange  did  not  play  the  part 
it  does  now  in  our  more  complicated  social 
state.  In  Hedgelands,  at  that  time,  there 
•would  be  always  as  many  female  servants 

gain  as  one  would  now  find  in  a  house  of 
:e  pretension ;  but  very  few  of  them  got 
any  wages  in  hard  money.  The  village- 
girl  had  the  run  of  the  table,  a  new 
dress  or  two,  and  trabing  of  a  rough  sort, 
which  generally  enabled  her  to  secure  a 
place  in  a  real  gentleipan's  house,  provided 
that  Hymen  did  not  interfere  and  join  her 
fate  with  that  of  one  or  other  of  the  carter- 
lads  who  abounded  in  the  stablesjust  as  the 
maids  did  in  the  kitchen.  There  was 
rough  plentv,  both  for  master  and 
servants.  The  stray  caller,  let  him  be 
neighbour,  cattle-dealer,  or  messenger, 
would  never  be  allowed  to  so  away  with- 
out first  taking  the  good  cheer  of  either 
cellar  or  larder.  Mr.  Suttaby  would  stand 
at  the  front  door,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  on  the  look-out  for  such  like 
droppers-in,  and  would  ever  be  ready  with 
some  rough  bit  of  pleasantry  concerning  the 
sharpness  of  his  visitors'  noses  as  to  wnere 
a  ^ood  dinner  was  to  be  found ;  but,  in 
spite  of  his  gibes,  he  was  alwayp  in  his 
heart  glad  to  see  them,  to  hear  what  news 
was  stirring  in  the  next  hundred,  and  how 
lambs  were  selling  at  Martlebury.  The 
old  gentleman  had  a  hearty  laugh  and 
rather  a  bitter  tongue,  and  a  selection  of 
ancient  jokes,  each  flavoured  with  some 
special  spice  of  personality,  and  these  would 
be  duly  let  off  whenever  the  appropriate 
subject  might  approach  the  doorstep.  The 
point  of  most  of  these,  I  remember,  lay  in 
the  overweening  arrogance  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  world  in  eeneral,  in  these  latter 
days,  and  in  the  fri^tful  falling  off  that 
had  come  to  pass  universally  since  the  days 
when  he  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Suttaby  was  a  tall  old  man,  lank 


and  wiry.  His  face  was  olean-diaven,  and 
his  close  white  hair  grew  Uiick  as  a  door- 
mat on  his  head,  though — or,  perl^^ps, 
because — he  had  never  used  a  drop  of  any 
hair-preserving  compound  in  his  life^  A 
blue  coat  with  bright  buttons,  a  buff  waist- 
coat, drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  a  white 
spotted  neckcloth,  worn  without  any  such 
superfluous  refinement  as  a  collar,  made 
up  his  costume — ^a  oostume  which  knew 
no  change  during  twenty-five  yeara  and 
more.  Mr.  Suttaby  was  a  keen-witted, 
observant  man,  with  a  sound  judgment, 
and  gifted  with  that  all-embracing,  well- 
nigh  infallible  memoiy  which  is  the 
compensation  of  those  who  read  Utde. 
Memories  like  his  run  along  in  one  narrow 
groove  of  personal  observation,  seising 
upon  every  incident  that  meets  them  with 
octopus-like  tenacity^  in  lieu  of  diffusing 
themselves  in  futile  excursions  over  acres 
of  printed  broadsheet  Upon  them,  events 
such  as  a  river  flood,  an  unusually  hot 
summer,  or  a  bad  lambing  season,  imprint 
themselves  far  more  deeply  than  they 
would  upon  memories  choked  by  Hbe  dust 
of  the  great  ffriading  mill  of  modem  in- 
telligence. Mr.  Suttaby  could  tell  you, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  bow  many 
bushels  per  acre  of  wheat  he  threshed  out 
of  the  home  close  the  first  year  he  farmed; 
what  year  it  was  when  Harry  Cole  ran 
away  to  enlist;  and  how  long  old  Sally 
Jarvis  had  been  on  the  parish.  He  was 
shrewd  and  quickwsighted  with  regaid  to 
his  business  as  far  as  his  lights  went,  and 
probably  his  brain  harboured  no  more 
cobwebs  than  might  any  day  have  been 
swept  out  of  the  craniums  of  enlightened 
persons  by  whom  he  would  have  been  rated 
as  an  illiterate  farmer,  and  nothing  mora 

I  can  recall  some  hal^dozen  mdividu- 
alities,  familiar  to  me  during  youUi,  which, 
now  that  I  look  back  at  them  over  the 
best  part  of  my  life,  seem  to  belong  to  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  *  I  doubt  whether 
the  young  people  of  the  present  dayi  when 
they  shaU  have  spent  enough  time  to 
enable  them  to  indulge  in  the  questionable 
luxury  of  retrospect,  will  note  so  great  a 
gulf  between  themselves  and  the  older 
stagers  around  them.  The  advent  of  the 
age  of  steam  made  society  jump  farther 
forward  in  ten  years  than  in  the  whole 
preceding  century.  And  of  all  the  indi- 
vidualities just  alluded  to,  Mr.  Suttaby 
certainly  dated  back  the  farthest  His 
ideas,  his  speech,  and  his  manners  were 
archaic  even  for  a  man  of  his  age,  and  there 
was  a  reason  for  this.    BoUi  his  tpfents 
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died  when  he  was  yery  young,  and  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  maternal  grandmother, 
a  lady  who  was  bom  in  the  year  A.D.  1698* 
In  her  system  of  education*  I  think,  Mra 
Endicott — for  this  was  the  old  lady's  name 
— ^must  have  followed  a>  vigorous  line,  and 
one  calculated  to  mould  early  into  definite 
shape  the  young  material  she  took  in  hand, 
for  Mr.  Suttaby,  as  a  grown  tree,  certainly 
had  a  strong  inclination  towards  the  ways 
and  habits  of  the  last  century,  thus 
showing  in  what  direction  the  twig  had 
been  bent.  As  I  have  said  before,  he 
held  the  belief— not  uncommon  amongst 
old  gentlemen — that  the  world  and  aU  it 
contiiined  were  gomg  to  the  mischief. 
With  wider  questions  of  the  day — questions 
which  are  now  fully,  aye,  and  shrewdly  dis- 
cussed on  the  village-green  and  in  the  inn- 
kitchen — he  troubled  nimself  little.  Now 
and  then,  when  rumours  of  towns  sacked 
and  half  destroyed  by  the  mob  of  reform 
came  to  his  ears,  and  stories  of  threshing- 
machines  smashed  by  gangs  of  farm-labourers 
imperfectly  instructed^in  the  science  of 
political  economy,  he  would  hazard  the 
opinion  that  Government  ought  to  do 
something ;  but  politics  at  large  he  regarded 
as  matters  for  the  gentry  and  the  people 
up  in  London  to  wrangle  about  at  election- 
times.  He  always  voted  Whig,  for  the 
very  good  reasoxi  that  his  grandfather  had 
done  so  all  his  life,  and  had  taught  him  the 
following  verse  by  way  of  helping  him  to 
f<Hrm  his  political  creed : 

Ijast  Christnms  Day  morning' I  thought  it  no  Bin 

To  drink  a  glass  of  Holland  gin, 

To  clear  my  voice,  apd  make  me  sing, 

The  Prince  of  Orange  shall  be  king. 

Bat  to  learn  what  Mr.  Suttaby's  real 
politics  were  would  have  been  a  difficult 
task,  for  I  have  over  and  over  again  heard 
him  repeat  with  emphasis  that  Whies  and 
Tories  were  aU  rogues  alike.  I  have  known 
him,  however,  to  speak  in  terms  of  high 
approval  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  the  high 
prices  which  blessdd  the  land  during  that 
statesman's  tenure  of  power,  so  I  fancy,  in 
spite  of  his  blue  and  buff  exterior,  that  he 
was  a  Tory  at  heart 

The  internal  economy  of  the  house,  as  it 
used  to  be  when  I  first  knew  it,  certainly 
belonged  to  a  bygone  age.  On  entering 
one  came  into  a  huge  square  room  with  a 
brick  floor  and  lai^e,  open  chimney.  On 
one  side,  and  ranged  in  racks  against  the 
wall,  hung  a  score  or  more  of  old  brass- 
mounted  muskets  which  had  been  sent 
down  to  Mr.  Suttaby,  as  a  man  of  weight, 
to  distribute  amongst  the  villagers  in  the 


year  when  that  futile  camp  was  being 
formed  on  the  heights  behind  Bouloena 
Under  the  windows  ran  a  long  oaken 
table  resting  upon  solid  trestles  let  into 
the  floor;  and  at  this  board  in  the  hot 
summer  weather  the  whole  family  would 
take  their  meals — master  and  mistress, 
son  and  daughters  at  one  end,  and  the 
domestic  servants,  and  now  and  then  a 
farm-labourer,  at  the  other.  At  one 
end  of  this  apartment  were  two  rooms 
panelled  with  fairly  good  work  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the 
smaller  of  these,  the  keeping-room  as  it 
was  called,  the  family  usually  lived.  The 
larger,  dignified  with  the  style  of  the 
parlour,-  I  never  entered  as  a  guest, 
but  sometimes  when  I  used  to  spend 
the  day  with  Arthur,  we  boys  would 
make  furtive  excursions  thereinto.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  describe  its  equipment  in 
detail,  for  I  never  saw  it  save  in  a  dim, 
half  light.  I  can  only  say  that  a  good  deal 
of  care  and  brown-holland  had  been  ex- 
pended in  covering  everything  upon  which 
a  cover  could  possibly  be  put  Its  blinds 
were  many  times  doubled;  for  Mra  Suttaby, 
careful  housewife  as  she  was,  held  that 
light  took  the  colour  out  of  carpets  and 
curtains  as  much  as  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun;  and  people  of  her  condition,  when 
they  fitted  themselves  out  with  household 
goods,  did  so  for  life,  and  she  would  have 
as  soon  thought  of  buying  a  second  set  of 
curtains  or  carpet  for  the  parlour,  as  she 
would  of  going  to  London  to  be  presented 
at  Court  Upstairs  there  was  a  vast 
range  of  bedrooms^  some  of  them  almost  as 
unapproachable  as  the  above-described 
parlour,  and  above  these  the  attics,  a  region 
of  mystery  and  delight  The  memory  of 
the  happy  times  I  had  spent  in  these  ele- 
vated abodes  was  still  so  vivid  during  my 
late  visit  to  Hedgelands,  that  I  was  strongly 
tempted  to  face  dust  and  cobwebs,  and 
crazy  staircases,  and  revisit  them;  but  my 
philosophy,  warning  me  of  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  repeat  a  success,  came  in 
just  in  time  to  hold  me  back. 
.  Mrs.  Suttaby,  as  long  as  I  knew  her, 
was  an  invalid ;  one  of  those  who  rather 
delight  in. paiading  their  ailments.  Her 
health  was  certainly  indiflerent,  but  she 
could  not  have  been  afflicted  with  half  the 
diseases  of  which  she  was  always  discover- 
ing symptoms,  or  she  must  have  gone  to 
her  grave  years  before  she  did.  She  was 
a  tsj],  handsome  woman,  with  dark,  curl- 
ing hair,  and  flashing  black  eyes.  Her 
face  was  well-shaped,  and  her   features 
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clearly-oai,  and  of  a  high-born  type. 
Neither  she  nor  her  husband  had  any- 
thing like  pride  of  birth,  but  now  and  then 
I  have  heard  the  old  man  dedare  that 
his  wife,  if  die  liked  to  do  so,  conld  show 
a  descent  which  would  put  to  shame  the 
family  claims  of  many  of  the  county  mag- 
nates round  about  In  most  matters  Mrs. 
Suttaby  belonged  to  a  past  age  almost  as 
completely  as  her  husband  did ;  and  for 
her  the  question  of  the  subjection  of  women 
was  scarcely  a  practical  one.  She  was  of 
a  generation  which  took  the  rule  of  the 
strongest  more  as  a  matter  of  course  than 
later  ones  have  done,  and  in  her  relations 
with  her  husband  there  were  traces  of  the 
age  when  the  term  of  wife  included  many 
duties  that  we  should  now  rate  as  menial 
She  may  or  may  not  have  realised  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  destiny  of  women  to  weep, 
but  itis  certain  thatsheaccredited  them  with 
the  liability  of  labour,  and  accordingly  she 
ruled  her  maids  with  an  iron  hand,  and  kept 
them  on  the  move  from  cockcrow  to  sunset. 
The  Suttaby  family  consisted  of  four 
daughters  and  one  son.  The  girls  were 
fine,  tall,  handsome  women,  strongly 
favouring  their  mother,  and  they  were  aU 
married  to  neighbouring  farmers,  and  the 
mothers  of  numerous  (mildren  before  they 
were  any  of  them  thirty  years  of  age. 
With  these  we  have  little  concern.  Arthur, 
the  only  son,  named  after  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  bom  some  six  years  after 
the  youngest  of  the  girls,  and  was  in  a  way 
the  child  of  his  parents'  old  age.  By  some 
strange  whim  of  destiny,  the  boy  diowed 
just  as  strong  a  tendency  to  reach  forward 
to  the  future  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  as 
bis  father  was  disposed  to  hark  back  to 
his  grandsire's  time,  and  there  was  thus 
a  far  wider  interval  between  the  two  than 
there  commonly  is  between  an  elderly 
father  and  a  young  son.  It  was  evident 
that  considerable  pressure  would  be  needed 
to  mould  Arthur  into  conformity  with  the 
family  traditions.  When  his  son  was  bom, 
Mr.  Suttaby  was  well-to-do;  for  his  position, 
indeed,  he  was  a  rich  man;  a^d,  as  the 
boy  grew  up,  a  legend  gained  currency  in 
the  household — a  legend,  it  must  be  added, 
which  had  its  source  in  a  hidden  and  long 
suppressed  ambition  of  Mrs.  Suttaby's — ^that 
he  was  to  be  brought  up  like  a  gentleman. 
Where  and  from  whom  the  g^  woman 
gleaned  the  notion  of  what  a  real  gentle- 
man ought  to  resemble,  it  wQl  not  profit 
us  to  consider;  but  I  fear  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  did  not  take  her  husband 
as  a  complete  example,  for  Arthur  was 


taught  early  that  it  was  vulgar  to  cool  his 
tea  in  his  saucer,  or  to  use  his  knife  to 
carry  food  from  his  plate  to  his  mouth,  or 
to  employ  in  conversation  the  vigorous 
Folksmre  provincialiBms,  all  of  which  social 
offences,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  Mr. 
Suttaby  often  committed. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  Arthur,  as  far 
as  his  outward  seeming  was  concerned, 
would  never  even  approach  the  paternal 
model;  for  his  mother,  with  that  silent, 
mild  insistence  by  which  weak  people  so 
often  get  their  own  way  against  people  of 
stronger  will,  contrived  that  her  boy,  from 
the  time  he  left  the  nurse's  arms,  should 
be  attired  exactly  as  the  young  Master 
Winsors  were.  Few  of  my  readers  will 
be  able  to  realise,  from  actual  experience, 
what  was  the  youth's  fashionable  attire  of 
1840,  or  thereabouts,  so  I  will  refer  them 
to  contemporary  iUustrations,  and  leave 
them  to  judge  whether  Mrs.  Suttaby 
would  not  have  done  better  to  have 
dressed  her  boy  in  the  garb  of  any  other 
known  period  of  histoiy.  Arthur's  school- 
ing was,  for  a  lone  time,  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  Until  he  was  nearly  twelve,  he 
went  eveiy  day,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  a 
Mr.  Eench,  a  mild  old  ffentleman,  who 
had  once  kept  a  private  school  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  had  now  retired  for  a 
life  of  ease  and  the  care  of  a  garden  to  a 
pretty  little  cottage  between  Hedgelands 
and  Shillingbuiy ;  but  when  it  was  deemed 
that  a  course  of  study  like  the  above  was 
hardly  enough  for  a  boy  of  Arthur's  age, 
he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at 
Martlebuiy,  where  the  boys  leamt  Latin  and 
Greek,  Euclid  and  Algebra,  instead  of  the 
scarcely  less  ineffectual  curriculum  in  vogue 
at  the  classical  and  commercial  academies, 
which  were  then  the  sole  fountains  of 
leaming  in  the  smaller  towns.  Of  course 
there  was  our  own  munmar-school,  but 
that  was  just  then  f aUing  into  its  lowest 
depths  of  decrepitude  under  Dr.  Addle- 
strop's  mismanagement,  and,  besides  this, 
Mrs.  Suttaby  had  an  idea  that  something 
very  superior,  in  the  way  of  polish,  would 
be  imparted  to  the  pupils  of  a  grammar- 
school  in  a  cathedral  town.  To  his  mother 
and  sisters  the  day  of  Arthur's  first 
departure  to  school  was  a  very  mournful 
one ;  and  the  old  man,  though  he  scoffed 
at  the  women  for  their  display  of  soffc- 
heartedness  and  affected  the  Roman  father, 
looked  rather  wistftdly  at  the  boy's  empty 
chair  at  meal-times,  and  set  out  with  a 
heavy  heart  for  his  after-breakfast  walk, 
in  which  he  had  for  some  time  had  bis 
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boy  as  a  oompamon.  He  went  mach  more 
frequently,  too,  to  Martlebary  market, 
after  Aruiur  was  entered  at  the  grammar- 
school,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
never  made  the  journey  without  taking 
with  him  some  toothsome  offering  in  the 
way  of  a  hamper  of  cakes,  and  patties,  and 
new-laid  eggs,  and  divers  others  of  those 
good  things,  which  seemed  to  spring  up 
naturally  m  the  kitchen  at  Hedgelands. 
The  boy  came  home  for  his  Easter  holidays, 
and  was  naturally  made  a  hero  of  by  tiie 
womankind.  These,  and  probably  Mr. 
Suttaby  as  well,  enjoyed  this  first  vacation 
quite  as  much  as  Arthur  himself  did.  The 
boy  was  tractable  and  studious,  and,  thanks 
to  the  care  of  one  of  the  sub-masters,  who 
had  taken  a  &ncy  to  him,  he  learnt  a 
good  deal  of  useful  knowledge  in  the 
way  of  chemistry  and  botany,  branches 
which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  did 
not  enter  into  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
school 

He  grew  up  into  a  tall,  handsome  lad,  a 
bit  of  a  dandy  as  to  his  clothes,  but  manly 
withaL  Everybody  liked  him,  and  it 
appeared  as  if  Mrs.  Suttaby's  prescription 
for  making  a  gentleman  of  her  son  was 
doing  its  work  well,  though,  assuredly,  it 
was  making  him  into  a  man  differing  from 
his  father  as  widely  as  winter  from  summer. 
It  might  have  been  on  this  account^  or  it 
might  have  been  the  result  of  reasons  more 
complex,  that  Mr.  Suttaby  did  not  regard 
this  gentleman-making  process  with  the 
same  approval  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
did. 

The  old  man  was,  as  I  have  said  before, 
a  sharp  observer,  and  he  had  seen,  with 
ever-growing  regret  and  uneasiness,  every 
time  that  Arthur  came  home  from  school, 
that  the  influences  to  which  the  boy  was 
8ab|ected,  however  desirable  they  might 
be  in  other  respects,  were  not  calculated 
to  make  him  satisfied  with  a  life  such  as 
he  would  have,  farming  the  acres  of 
Hedgelands,  as  so  many  generations  of 
Suttabys  had  hitherto  done.  This  life,  the 
old  man  had  dedded,  somewhat  pre- 
maturely perhaps,  must  needs  be  good 
enough  for  anybody,  seeing  that  it  had 
been  good  enough  for  himself.  Arthur 
would  want  reminding  several  times  after 
breakfast  that  his  father  was  ready  for  his 
morning  walk  round  the  farm,  and  would 
tear  himself  away  from  his  book  with  a 
sigh  and  look  of  regret,  and,  for  the  first 
hiJf-hour,  would  probably  turn  out  a  very 
oncongooial  compf^iion,  for  his  thoughts 
would  be  with  the  essay  or  story  he  bad 
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lefb,  rather  than  with  his  father's  remarks 
upon  his  owti  orops,  or  his  criticisms  of  his 
neighbour's  husbimdry.  Nothing  that  the 
boy  did  positively,  no  spoken  word  of  his, 
tended  to  increase  the  father's  uneasiness 
so  much  as  the  Ustlessness  he  showed  where 
his  interest  should  have  been  the  keenest. 
There  was  a  something  in  the  air,  an 
indefinable  restraint^  growing  more  and 
more  marked  every  day,  and  threatening, 
ere  long,  to  draw  asunder  completely  the 
lives  of  father  and  son. 

Mr.  Suttaby  was  quite  right  in  his 
apprehensions.  The  new  surroundings  of 
the  boy  were  rapidly  shaping  him  into  a 
man  utterly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  old 
home  and  its  ways,  lliere  was  soon  no 
charm  for  him  m  its  rude  plenty  and 
free  simplicity,  and  after  a  little  there 
grew  up  something  like  positive  distaste, 
and,  trjr  as  he  mi^h^  he  could  not  altogether 
hide  tms  from  his  father's  eye.  He  would 
constantly  be  letting  fall  remarks  as  to  the 
careers  which  certam  of  his  schoolfellows 
were  going  to  follow :  how  one  was  ^oing 
to  be  a  clerg^an,  another  a  hamster, 
another  was  going  to  India,  and  another 
already  talked  of  the  red  coat  and  swprd  he 
would  wear  when  he  had  got  his  commission. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  was  just  as  clever 
as,  and  certainly  better  read  uian  these,  so 
there  was  a  gnawing  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment at  his  heart  as  he  compared  the 
prospects  of  his  more  fortunate  school- 
fellows with  his  own,  which  promised 
nothing  better  than  a  whole  life  spent  in 
the  midst  of  uncongenial  surroundings.  It 
was  worse  than  ever  when  his  father 
would  make  jokes,  with  something  of  mis- 
trust in  his  voice  and  eye  as  to  how  his 
remarks  would  be  received,  as  to  what  the 
young  master  would  be  up  to  when  he 
should  have  done  with  books  and  school ; 
how  that  three-year-old  colt  would  be  just 
fit  for  him  to  ride  in  a  couple  of  years' 
time;  and  how  they  might  perhaps  manage 
to  make  a  cricket-ground  in  the  home 
pasture — ^not  upto  themarkof  thesrammar- 
school  ground  at  Martlebury,  perhaps,  but 
one  good  enough  for  Arthur  to  play  on 
with  myself  and  some  other  boys  out  of 
the  village.  Arthur  would  say  very  little 
in  reply  to  these  suggestions.  He  would 
smile,  a  verv  wan  and  wintry  smile  for  so 
youne  a  lad;  and  the  old  man,  knowing 
that  idl  his  soUcitude  and  would-be  kindness 

Erovoked  no  throb  of  pleasure  in  the  boy's 
eart,  would  turn  awav  witb  a  muttered 
rebuke  on  his  lips  and  bitt^n^ess  in  his 
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When  Arthar  had  been  about  two  years 
at  the  Martleboiy  school,  it  happened  that 
one  of  the  members  for  the  city,  moved  by  a 
desire  to  stimulate  the  talents  of  the  local 
youth,  or  by  anxiety  to  give  new  lustre  to 
his  own  waning  popularity,  offered  a  prize 
to  the  head-master  of  the  grammar-school,  to 
be  given  to  the  pupil  who  should  write  the 
best  essay  on  a  given  subject  Of  all 
the  compositions  sent  in,  Arthur  Suttaby's 
was  pronounced  to  be  by  far  the  most 
promising.  The  prize  was  given  to  him, 
and  a  paragraph  to  that  effect  found  its 
way  into  all  the  county  papers.  That  year 
the  midsummer  speech-day  and  prize- 
giving  was  invested  with  special  impor- 
tance. The  Mayor  was  present,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  so  was  the  senatorial  donor,  and 
so  was  the  accepted  candidate  on  the  other 
side  at  the  next  election,  who  registered  a 
vow  during  the  proceedings  that  his  name 
should  appear  as  a  benefactor  in  next  year's 
prize-list.  Arthur  was,  in  a  way,  the.  lion 
of  the  day.  He  was  introduced  to  all  the 
bigwigs,  and  was  soon  in  conversation  with 
the  M.P.'s  wife,  who  assured  him  that  he 
really  must  come  to  town  and  be  a  barrister, 
and  write  for  the  papers.  Her  husband 
was  in  the  House,  and  would  be  delighted 
to  speak  a  word  for  him,  and  editors  were 
wont  to  be  civil  to  people  who  had  friends 
in  the  House.  Then  the  M.P.  himself 
came  up,  and  said  it  was  very  warm,  almost 
as  warm  as  it  was  in  the  House,  and  when 
he  rose  to  speak,  was  careful  to  address  him- 
self to  the  Mayor,  in  the  chair,  as  **  sir,"  and 
to  allude  to  the  head-master  as  **  my  honour- 
able friend."  Such  words  as  the  lady 
murmured  to  Arthur  were  strange  to  him, 
and  they  were  very  sweet  as  well;  but 
they  would  have  been  much  sweeter  if  he 
had  not  been  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  his  father  and  mother  enter  the 
schoolroom,  and  make  their  way  to  the 
front  places  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them  as  the  parents  of  the  successful 
essayist 

At  last  they  appeared,  Mr.  Suttaby  in  a 
brand-new  suit  of  clothes.  His  coat 
seemed  bluer,  and  his  waistcoat  yellower, 
and  his  face  redder  than  ever,  in  Arthur's 
eyes.  Mrs.  Suttaby  looked  very  hand- 
some ;  but  the  contrast  between  her 
gown,  of  a  fashion  thirty  years  old, 
and  the  costumes  of  the  other  ladies 
present  was  certainly  striking.  There  was 
a  profound  silence  as  the  old  couple  made 
their  way  up  the  room,  followed  by  a 
murmur  of  tittering  comment,  and  many 
of  the  remarks  which  reached  Arthur's  ears 


made  his  heart  sink  within  him  and  his 
face  bum ;  but  it  burnt  not,  I  fear,  with 
honest  indignation  at  the  ill-bred  jeers 
which  affronted  hiB  hearing,  but  rather 
because  his  faCher  came  dressed  as  a  rustic 
into  an  assembly  of  provincial  towns- 
folk. 

Arthur  was  by  this  time  on  the  platform, 
and  from  there  he  greeted  his  parents  as 
they  took  their  seats  with  a  smile  and  a 
look  j  but  it  was  a  timid  smile  and  a  shifty, 
furtive  look,  and  not  the  steady,  honest 
regard  of  pride  and  affection  which  should, 
at  such  a  time,  have  glanced  from  a  child's 
to  a  parent's  eye.  After  the  prize-giving, 
there  was  a  lunch  at  the  head-master's 
house,  and  the  great  man  was  full  of 
compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Suttaby  on 
the  diligence  and  acquirements  of  their 
son,  prophesying  great  things  of  him  in 
the  future,  when  he  should  go  up  to  the 
University,  as,  of  course,  he  wguld.  Poor 
Mrs.  Suttaby's  head  was  quite  turned  with 
the  proud  position  she  had  occupied  during 
the  day,  and  she  found  it  difficult  to  say 
anything  in  reply  to  anybody,  except  to 
remark  she  was  sure  they  were  very  kind ; 
but  her  husband,  soured  and  suspicious 
already,  was  moody  and  curt  in  his  speech 
and  manner,  for  he  had  tasted  the  bitter 
drop  in  the  cup  of  honour,  which  seemed 
that  day  to  be  full  filled  for  him  and  his 
own.  His  boy  was  the  hero  of  the  feast ; 
his  name  would  stand  as  a  prize-winner  on 
the  schoolroom  wall;  a  pile  of  hand- 
somely-bound books  would  lie  on  the 
parlour  table  at.  Hedgelands;  but  of 
what  profit  would  all  this  be  to  the 
old  man,  seeing  that  in  the  course 
of  winning  these  honours  his  son  had 
learnt  to  be  ashamed  of  his  father  and 
mother  1 

During  the  drive  home  that  evening 
Mrs.  Suttaby  could  hardly  keep  silence  for 
five  minutes,  asking  Arthur  how  ever  he 
had  managed  to  pick  up  such  a  lot  of 
learning,  and  remarking  to  her  husband 
that  it  certainly  was  wonderful.  But  the 
boy  was  shy  and  reserved,  as  if  conscious 
of  some  jarring  chord;  and  from  Mr. 
Suttaby  she  could  extract  nothing  but 
monosyllabic  replies ;  so  she  was  forced  to 
fall  back  upon  her  own  reflections,  and 
these,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  led  to 
the  drawing  of  certain  mental  pictures  of 
the  high  estate  of  the  Suttabys  when  that 
process  of  gentlem'an^making,  which  had 
been  so  auspiciously  be^n  in  the  case  of 
her  son  Arthur,  should  hate  been  duly 
completed.  Digitized  by  GoOg le 
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A  STOBT; 
CHAPTfeR  IL      AS  SHADOWB  FALL. 

Thbrb  came  a  long  silence  after  those 
words.  Oonrad  von  Reiohenberg  was 
watching  the  girl  as  she  stood  a  little 
distance  away  from  him/her  earnest  ejes 
intent  upon  that  distant  path  where  the 
well-known  figure  of  Hans  Bjranss  would 
appear. 

"For  whom  are  you  looking  V  asked 
the  young  man  presently.     "  A  lover  1  ** 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  his  in  grave 
rebuke. 

^*  I  watch  for  my  father/'  she  answered. 
"  I  have  no  lover.  That  is  what  the  girls 
in  the  village  talk  about.  It  is  so  odd, 
how  they  quarrel  about  Hans,  and  Fritz^ 
and-Friedrich,  and  Karl ;  and  they  are  so 
stupid,  all  of  them  I^' 

He  laughed. 

''  How  flattering  to  Hans,  and  Fritz,  and 
the  rest  of  their  brotherhood  1  But  you 
could  scarcely  expect  them  tp  be  anything 
btti  stupid,'could  you  %  They  are  like  the 
cattle,  who  ^ork  all  day  in  the  fields,  and 
go  to  test  at  sundown ;  plodding,  honest, 
induiNdous,  no  doubt,  but  brainless.  And 
BO  you  have  no  lover.  Well,  you  are  young 
yet.    Time  will  mend  that  mistake." 

His  lisht  tone  jarred  on  her.  She  felt 
perplexed  and  disturbed.  She  looked  at 
the  handsome  dark  face,  but  the  mockery 
on  it  disconcerted  her. 

"  You  mean  that  I  am  stupid,  too,**  she 
said.  "Tes^  of  course,  I  know  that; 
only *' 

*'Only,  there  are  diflSerent  degrees  of 
stupidity,"  he  interposed.  "  You  are  right ; 
but  pray  don't  imagine  I  had  any  such  un- 
flattering thought  (?  you.  Ignorance  does 
not  imply  stupidity — ^far  from  it  Yet  it 
brings  more  happiness  than  knowledge 
does.  The  more  we  know,  the  more  we 
want  to  know.  Yet  we  never  know  enough 
before  the  book  is  closed  for  ever.'' 

■'  May  there  not  be  something  more  to 
learn — irfterwards  1 "  she  said  timidly. 

Her  qpick  fancy  had  followed  him  with 
ea^.  To  h^  it  dways  seemed  so  much 
etaier  to  think  thmti  to  speak. 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

«  Do  the  priests  tell  you  that  1 " 

**  Oh'no ;  I  never  speak  to  them  of  my 
fancies.  Of  course  they  are  old,  and  full 
of  learning.     They  would  only  laugh." 

That  odd  little  smile  again  shadowed  the 
lips  of  Oonrad  von  Beichenberg. 

«*  You  think  so  f  -  You  have  not  heard 


of  the  wisdom  of  simplicity,  then?  A 
child's  questioning  has  puzzled  many  a  wise 
head  before  now.  How  earnestly  you  look 
up  that  mountain  path  !  Is  your  father  in 
sight  yet  r' 

"  No,"  she  answered,  somewhat  troubled; 
"  audi  he  said,  at  sunset  I  can't  think  what 
delays  him." 

"  He  may  have  gone  ^Ebrther  than  he 
intended,"  said  her  companion.  "  Do  not  be 
anxious.  Aflber  all,  it  is  verv  Uttle  past  the 
hour.  Has  he  never  broken  faith  with  you  f" 

"Never,"  she  answered  proudly;  «*nor 
with  anyone.  You  do  not  know  how 
good  he  is." 

**  I  wiH  take  your  word  for  it,"  said  the 
young  man  lightly.  "I  wish  you  would 
sit  down  here  instead  of  standing:  you  will 
be  tired," 

'^l  am  never  tired,"  she  answered 
simply,  "  and  it  would  not  be  seemly  for 
such  as  I  to  sit  beside  you.  You  are  a 
gentleman,  and  I  only  a  peasant." 

"What  of  that?"  he  said  gravely. 
*^  You  might  sit  beside  me  if  I  ask  you." 

She  shook  her  head. 

«  There  are  many  of  the  great,  and  rich, 
and  noble  who  come  here  to  our  mountains. 
My  father  always  says  to  me  :  '  Where  you 
can  render  service  do  so,  but  never  impor- 
tune, and  never  take  payment  unless  you 
have  done  something  to  earn  it.  Above 
all,  keep  your  own  place,  and  preserve  your 
own  self-respect'  I  am  only  a  peasant, 
mein  herr;  it  is  not  fitting  that  I  should  sit 
by  your  side." 

"Have  you  ever  read  the  story  of 
Aschenbrodel  ? "  he  asked  with  a  smile  in 
his  brown  eyes.  "  She  was  a  kitchen- wench 
by  force  of  circumstances,  yet  a  prince 
wedded  her.  How  do  you  know  you  are 
reallya  peasant  ? " 

''What  else  could  I  be?"  she  asked 
simply.  "Hans  Erauss  used  to  tell  me 
when  I  was  little  that  the  fairies  had  left 
me  in  the  mountains,  but  the  gkls  in  the 
village  laashed,  and  so  at  last  I  begged  him 
to  tell  me  tne  truth.  It  mademe  very  sad  for 
a  time,  but  it  was  better  I  should  know." 

"Women  have  a  fiincy  for  brushing  off 
illusions,"  he  said  curtly  as  a  shadow  came 
over  the  eyes  that  were  like  clear  brown 
waters.  "  They  could  not  let  you  rest  con- 
tent with  yours.  Feminine  nature  is  true 
to  itself,  even  in  a  village." 

"They  are  very  good  to  me  though," 
she  said  with  eager  championship ;  "  every- 
one is  that  I  do  not  think  I  could  in  t^ny 
Way  be  happier  than  I  am," 

"  Do  you  not  ?  "  he  said,  smiling  at  the 
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earnest  face  touched  and  lightened  into 
a  more  spiritual  beauty^  by  the  faint 
light  that  lingered  in  this  dusky  nook. 
"  I  wish  you  could  teach  me  your  secret. 
Do  you  really  feel  that  there  is  nothing 
more  for  you  to  do  or  to  care  about  in  life 
than  to  sew  and  spin,  and  milk  your  goats, 
and  gather  your  wild  flowers,  and  minister 
to  the  simple  wants  of  your  foster-father)" 

"  To  do— no,"  she  answered.  "  To  care 
about — well,  that  is  different.  I  should 
like  to  read  better,  and  to  know  a  little 
more.  This  railway,  for  instance;  my 
father  and  the  peasant-folk  used  to  say  it 
was  witchcraft  and  the  work  of  the  Evil 
One,  but  I  have  seen  the  books  and  the 
plans,  and  I  know  if  they  can  teach  men  all 
that  they  must  be  wonderful  indeed." 

"  Yes,  they  are,"  he  said  gravely.  **  All 
of  life  that  is  worth  knowing  or  learning, 
books  can  teach  you ;  but  af&r  their  know- 
ledge comes  another,  easier  to  gain,  but 
scarcely  so  pleasant  in  the  gaining.  We 
ciJl  it  experience.  It  is  learnt  in  the  school 
of  the  world,  not  among  your  mountains 
and  yalleys,  my  child." 

<<  I  would  rather  have  the  books,"  she 
said  simply. 

**  A  wise  choice,"  he  said.  "  Shall  I  lend 
you  some)  Can  you  read  Grerman,  such 
as  I  speak  1 '' 

"Not  very  well,"  she  answered  diffi- 
dently. "You  see,  at  the  schools  they 
teach  you  so  little,  and  then  I  have  not 
much  time  for  reading.  But  I  would  try," 
she  went  on  eagerly.  "  My  father  speaks 
better  German  than  I  He  was  in  Wien 
and  in  Llnz  when  he  was  young.  He  could 
help  me." 

"  Wien  t  That  is  my  birthplace,"  said 
her  companion.  "I  have  not  been  there 
for  nearqr  two  years,  though.  I  have  been 
travelling  about  in  the  interests  of  my 
profession." 

"What  is  that t "  she  asked. 

"  An  engineer,"  he  answered.  "  That  is 
why  I  have  come  to  look  at  this  wonderful 
work  here.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  chief- 
inspector." 

"And  you  are  a  soldieri  too,  I  sup- 
posed" 

"Of  course— by  necessity,  not  inclina- 
tion. I  should  like  to  have  been  an  artist^ 
but  my  father  opposed  the  wish.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  follow  one's  own  incli- 
nation, you  know." 

^e  paused  abruptly.  It  struck  him  as 
a  little  odd  that  he  should  be  talking  in 
this  confidential  fashion  to  a  little  peasant- 
girl  with  a  childish  face  and  blue  eyes. 


He  drew  out  his  watcL 

"  I  must  be  making  my  way  to  the 
village,"  hesaid.  "Shalllsee  you  to-morrow, 
and  bring  you  the  book  I  promised  1 " 

"  If  it  be  not  too  mudh  trouble,  mein 
herr,"  she  said,  colouring  brightly. 

"It  won't  be  that,"  he  said,  laughing 
"And  now  good-night  I  hope  your  vi^ 
won't  have  to  last  much  longer.     I "^ 

Something  cut  short  his  words — ^a  cry 
from  paling  lips,  a  sudden  frightened 
gesture  as  the  girl  pointed  up  tiie  moun- 
tain-path, down  which  a  slow  and  halting 
procession  was  slowly  approaching 

"Lieber  Himmell"  she  ejaculated. 
"  What  has  happened  t  Is  it — ^Lb  it  my 
father)" 

He,  too^  looked  with  anxious  scrutiny  at 
the  alow  progress  of  the  group,  who  seemed 
to  be  supporting  some  helpless  burden. 

"Don't  look  so  frightened,"  he  said 
sently.  "  There  has  t>een  an  accident, 
doubtless,  but  it  may  be  only  one  of  the 
tourists." 

She  never  seemed  to  hear  him.  She 
startedoffwith  thespeedof  ahare.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation  he  followed.  He  saw 
the  pretty,  slender  figure  flash  in  and  out 
among  the  shadowy  firs.  He  saw  the 
group  halt  and  part  at  her  approach.  He 
saw  her  fall  on  her  knees  beside  the  burden 
they  carried,  and  then  he,  too,  rushed 
forwards  over  the  rough,  narrow  path. 

"What  isitt "  he  asked  the  men  eagerly. 

"He  fell  down  an  incline.  The  ground 
gave  way,  they  say.    His  back  is  brokea" 

"And  who  is  he  r' 

"He  is  my  father,"  sobbed  the  girl 
wildly.  "  My  father,  and  he  is  dying,  wey 
say.  Dying  1  Lieber  Gk>tt^  what  shdl  I  do 
— what  shiOl  Idol" 

The  piteous,  heart-broken  appeal  thrilled 
out  on  the  sflence  with  a  despair  that 
touched  every  heart  The  young  Austrian 
bent  over  the  prostrate  figure.  He  saw 
the  old  man  had  fainted. 

"  Perhaps  the  injuries  are  not  so  great," 
he  said  gently.  "  I  have  some  small  imow- 
ledge  of  surgery ;  get  him  to  his  cabin,  and 
I  mil  ezamme  him." 

The  men  raised  the  rough  litter  they 
had  made.  The  girl  rose  to  her  feet ;  her 
sobs  seemed  frozen,  her  tears  no  lonser  fell 
So,  slowly  and  in  silence,  the  little  pro- 
cession moved  down  the  mountain  side  in 
the  soft  June  dusk,  none  speaking  or  daring 
to  speak  of  the  dread  that  each  heartshared. 

When  they  reached  the  little  caUn  they 
laid  him  on  his  bed|  and  Oonrad  von 
Beichenberg  tore  off  the^  rough  shirt  and 
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waistcoat  and  examined  the  injuries  of  the 
wounded  man. 

One  look  was  enough.  With  a  shudder 
he  turned  away. 

"  He  is  dead  ahready/'  he  said  softly  to 
the  men,  so  that  she,  waiting  there  in 
the  summer  dusk,  might  not  hear  him. 

But  the  stillness  and  the  silence  told  her 
their  own  tale.  She  thrust  the  door  open 
and  came  forward.  They  looked  at  her 
compassionately. 

"  Nothing  can  be  done,"  they  said.  **  You 
see  he  was  old  and  Jieavy,  and  the  fall  was 
a  bad  one." 

She  never  seemed  to  hear.  She  went 
up  and  looked  at  the  features  in  their 
frozen  calm;  her  warm  young  hands  touched 
in  vain  appeal  those  lifeless,  nerveless  ones 
that  lay  so  helpless  and  unresponsive  now. 

"  Is  this  death?"  she  whispered  Btrangely. 
'<  Not  three  hours  back  he  was  with  me  and 
spoke  to  me,  and  I  kissed  him ;  now " 

Then  she  fell  down  on  her  knees  with 
one  faint|  piteous  moan. 

"  Father — father,  I  had  only  you.  Oh, 
come  back  to  n^e — come  back  to  me  I " 

CHAPTER  III.      AWAKING. 

The  first  touch  of  sorrow  falls  with  a 
strange,  terrible  chill  on  the  young. 

The  little  mountain-maid  suffered  keenly 
when  she  found  herself  bereft  of  the  tender 
guardian  who  had  for  so  long  stood  to  her 
in  the  place  of  all  nearer  relationship. 

The  days  passed  on,  but  she  took  no 
heed  of  them.  A  sort  of  stupor  was  upon 
her.  She  could  scarcely  realise  that  she 
was  quite  alone — that  she  must  act  and 
think  for  hersel£  The  friends  of  Hans 
Krauss  came  about  her  and  consoled  her, 
and  the  old  priest  told  her  there  would  be 
some  little  money  for  her  from  the  sale  of 
the  little  cabin  and  its  simple  furniture, 
and  she  listened  to  them  all  and  thanked 
them  in  her  grave,  simple  way,  and  fell  to 
wondering  what  she  should  do  now  with 
her  solitary  life. 

It  was  a  Sunday  evening  when,  for  the 
first  time  since  old  Hans's  death,  she  walked 
out  and  took  the  little  path  by  the  lake- 
side where  she  had  so  often  walked  with 
the  dead  man. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  still  evening;  the 
birds  were  fluttering  amongst  the  chestnut- 
booghs.  The  sky  was  gold  above  the 
far-off  mountain-tops;  the  lovely  blue 
water  looked  clear  as  sapphire  where  it 
rippled  by  the  little  path.  Insensibly  the 
girl's  lieart  grew  lighter  as  9he  drank  in 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.     She  stood  quite 


still — there  under  the  chestnut-trees — in 
her  simple  black  gown,  and  with  her  fair 
uncovered  head  mted  up  to  the  sunlight, 
and  her  rapt,  soft  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on 
those  rosy-tinted  clouds  that  drifted  round 
the  golden  portals  of  the  day.  Perhaps 
through  them  the  tender  heart  she  loved 
had  passed  into  some  vague  unknown 
world  beyond;  perhaps  a  new  life  had 
begun  for  him ;  perhaps  he  could  see  her 
— watch  over  her  stilL  So  her  innocent 
thoughts  ran  on,  till  suddenly  a  shadow  fell 
across  her  in  the  evening  light,  and  a  voice 
broke  the  speU  of  silence  that  had  been 
filled  with  dreams. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  out  once  more," 
it  said.     "  I  hope  you  are  better." 

She  turned,  colouring  shyly  at  the  re- 
membered tonea 

''I  am  quite  well,  I  thank  you,"  she  said, 
in  her  grave,  direct  way;  ''and  I  have 
not  been  ill,  only  very — very  unhappy." 

The  young  Austrian  saw  the  change  in 
her  face,  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  sorrow 
had  only  lent  it  a  rarer  charm,  and  the 
look  in  her  eyes  touched  him  as  nothing 
had  done  yet.  He  could  not  offer  her  any 
commonplace  consolation ;  he  felt  it  would 
be  unworthy  of  such  mef.  He  stood 
beside  her  in  silence,  and  his  eyes  followed 
hers  to  those  golden  heights  where  the 
glory  of  the  day  still  lingered. 

"  Will  you  walk  on  with  me  1"  he  asked 
her  presently.  "  I  should  like  to  speak  to 
you  of  your  future.  You  are  so  lonely 
and  unprotected,  and  perhaps  I  could  serve 
you  in  some  way.  I  have  so  often  wished 
to  tell  you,  but  I  did  not  like  to  intrude 
upon  your  grief.     Only  now " 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  think  of  me  at 
all,"  she  interposed  as  he  hesitated.  "I — 
I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do.  I  must 
live  on  here,  and  work " 

Her  voice  trembled  and  broke.  It  was 
still  so  new  to  her  to  have  to  think  of 
herself,  and  for  herself. 

"  It  will  be  best,  no  doubt,"  she  went 
on  hurriedly.  ''The  neighbours  are  kind, 
and  I  can  earn  my  bread.    I  am  not  afraid." 

"But  do  you  really  wish  to  stay  here  f 
Does  this  rough,  hard  life  content  you  ? " 
he  asked  wonderingly.  ' '  It  seems  to  me  you 
are  fitted  for  better  things  than  working 
in  the  fields,  and  tending  cattle,  and  all 
the  coarse,  homely  cares  of  a  peasant" 

She  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes,  and  a 
strange  trouble  seemed  to  thrill  her  heart. 

How  handsome  he  was,  and  kind,  and 
how  different  to  the  rough  -  mannered 
yoathB  of  the  TiUage^l^^QQQj^ 
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*'  One  must  be  content  as  one  is,'^  she 
answered,  with  a  si^h  that  belied  her 
words.  **  What  I  wish  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 

He  would  have  liked  to  tell  her  that 
it  might  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it, 
but  something  held  him  back — some  innate 
sense  of  chivalry  and  compassion  for  the 
innocent  youth,  and  simple  soul  that  held 
such  beauty  of  purity. 

He  walked  on  beside  her  in  the  summer 
dusk,  and  some  few  of  the  peasants  and 
people  of  Yitznau  meeting  them,  looked 
half  askance  at  the  girl,  and  nodded  their 
heads,  and  muttered  to  one  another  that  no 
good  could  come  of  it 

Edelweiss  noticed  nothing  of  this.  She 
answered  their  simple  greetings  in  her 
usual  grave  and  gentle  way,  and  was  in  no 
whit  proud  of  the  honour  of  this  jroung  aris- 
tocrat's companionship.  It  waskmd  of  him 
to  notice  her,  to  interest  himself  about  her, 
but  she  knew  how  wide  a  gulf  divided 
him  from  herself;  still,  that  evening's  walk 
was  very  pleasant 

He  talked  to  her  a  great  deal.  He  told 
her  of  beautiful  cities  which  had  been 
scarcely  known  to  her  even  by  name ;  of 
life  in  the  great  world,  of  art,  and  wealthy 
and  fame ;  of  himself,  too,  he  told  her — of 
his  home,  his  childhood,  his  mother's  death ; 
his  lonely  youth,  that  had  been  chiefly 
spent  in  quaint,  pretty  Heitzinj;.  Then 
of  his  father,  and  of  the  beautuiilyoung 
wife  he  had  lately  married,  untQ  the 
young  girl  grew  absorbed  in  interest,  and 
forgot  her  recent  sorrows  and  anxieties  in 
listening  to  this  wonderful  history. 

At  last  a  heavy  step  came  sounding  on 
the  path  behind  them,  and  a  voice  called  to 
the  girl  to  stop.  She  looked  back,  and 
saw  it  waa  the  great  rough  figure  of  Frams 
Briihl,  the  son  of  the  richest  farmer  in 
Yitznau. 

"  The  mother  has  sent  me  to  bring  you 
back  to  sup  with  us,"  he  said  in  his  gruff 
German  patois,  and  looking  at  her  com- 
panion with  rude  and  ansry  stare. 

The  girl  started  and  coloured  in  her  shy 
fashion. 

"  Your  mother  is  yeTj  good,"  she  an- 
swered gently.  *^  But  1  do  not  wish  to 
come  to-night" 

He  stared  at  her  stupidly,  then  a  curious 
smile  stole  round  his  lips. 

"I  will  tell  her  you  are  better  employed," 
he  said  rudely,  and  turned  away. 

The  young  Austrian  looked  at  the  retreat- 
ing figure,  and  then  at  the  girl's  troubled 
face.    He  felt  a  little  amused.    This  young 


boor  was  her  lover,  of  course,  and  he  was 
angered  and  jealous. 

<'Who  is  thatl"  he  asked  her  as  they 
moved  on  again,  through  the  deepening 
shadows  of  the  woods. 

"He  is  Franz  Briihl,"  she  answered 
simply.  "  His  people  are  very  rich,  so  every- 
one says,  but  I  do  not  like  them  much." 

"  Nor  Franz  either  f "  he  asked,  smiling. 
"  You  have  offended  him,  I  fear." 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  answered.  "But, 
indeed,  I  had  no  wish  to  go  and  sup  with 
them  to-night  They  are  so  rough  and  so 
noisy,  and  his  brotibers — they  are  often 
rude.  My  father  did  not  like  me  to  be 
with  them." 

"  They  thought  you  would  be  lonely,  no 
doubt,  and  the  invitation  was  kindly 
meant,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  always  answer 
people  in  that  direct  way  1" 

"I  always  tell  the  truth.  That  is  right,  is 
it  not  ? "  she  said,  looking  up  at  his  face. 

"Yes;  and  you  may  tell  me  the  truth 
now,  if  you  will.  Would  you  rather  be 
walking  with  me  than  supping  with  your 
friends  at  the  village.  Is  that  why  you 
refused  1 " 

"I  would  rather  be  with  you — oh, 
certainly ;  but  I  did  not  refuse  the  Briihls 
for  that  reason  only.  I  have  already  told 
you  why." 

The  sun  had  set  now.  There  was  a  dull 
red  glow  on  the  mountain  heights.  In  the 
distant  village  lights  began  to  twinkle  star- 
like among  the  dusky  trees. 

Involuntarily  Conrad  von  Beicheuberg 

Kused  and  looked  down  at  the  fair  flower- 
:e  face  by  his  side.  She  was  so  beautiful 
and  so  unconscious,  and  so  good  and  pure. 
Certainly  far  too  good  to  be  thrown  away 
on  a  rough  boor  like  Franz  Briihl  He 
lightly  touched  the  little  brown  hand  that 
hung  by  her  side. 

"I  am  glad  you  would  rather  be  with 
me,"  he  said  softly:  '^  But  Franz  is  angry, 
is  he  not  t  Perhaps  you  are  unwise  to 
offend  him." 

"Why?"  she  asked  simply,  and  drew 
her  hand  a^ay,  looking  up  at  him  with 
frank,  sweet  eyes,  that  yet  held  the  shadow 
of  some  dim  trouble. 

He  laughed  a  little  uncomfortably. 

"Perhaps  he  loves  you,  and  would 
marry  you,  and  then  yop  would  have  a 
home,  and  no  need  to  trouble  yourself 
about  the  future." 

The  rosy  colour  flushed  all  over  her  fair 
face. 

"Oh  no — noT*  she  cried  eagerly;  '^I 
could  not — I  have  never  thought  of  such  a 
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thing.  And  Franz— oh,  I  do  not  like  him 
at  all.  He  h  tierce  and  rude,  and  he 
thinks  ao  much  of  himself  because  he  will 
have  the  farm,  and  the  girh  of  the  village 
all  flatter  him.  But  1 — oh  no,  I  ehould 
never  think  of  him  as — as  you  say." 

''You  are  a  foolish  little  soul,"  he 
anewered,  gmiling,  but  not  ill  pleased,  after 
all,  at  the  frank  confession.  "  Why  are 
you  tumiBg  that  way — do  yon  wish  to  go 
home  already  1  '^ 

"It  IB  getting  kte/'  she  said  rather 
reluctantly  ■  "  I  must  return  now." 

"  WUl  you  walk  here  again  to-morrow, 
after  sunset  f "  he  asked  impuhively.  "  I 
will  bring  you  that  book  we  were  talking 
of,  if  you  like.  1  think  you  said  you  could 
read  German  1 " 

^  Yea  ;  but  not  very  well/'  she  answered 
diffidently.  "  And  will  you  really  bring  me 
A  book  1  Yon  are  very  kind.  I — I  know 
I  eon  stupid  and  ignorant,  but  indeed  I  do 
so  wish  to  leam  more,  and  to  know  more.' 

'*  I  will  help  you  if  you  will  let  me/'  he 
said  gently.  *'I  may  not  be  here  very 
much  longer,  but  while  I  am " 

A  momentary  compunction  cut  short 
hia  speech.  He  knew  how  it  might  be, 
and  she  did  not.  He  saw  the  pure  white 
page  of  an  innocent,  fiuaciful  girlhood  lying 
there  at  his  hand.  Should  he  leave  it  a 
blank,  or  write  upon  it  those  letters  of  fire 
that  are  never  again  to  be  erased  1 

As  the  thoQght  crossed  his  mind,  his 
ay  OB  met  hen  in  the  soft  summer  dusk. 
They  were  so  anxxous,  so  pleading,  so  full 
of  hidden  depths  of  thought,  emotion, 
passion — all  that  might  be  as  firuit  to  the 
flower,  as  blossom  to  the  bud. 

"  While  1  am,"  he  went  on  hurriedly,  '*  I 
win  teach  you  whatever  you  wish/' 

Her  whole  face  glowed  and  brightened 
at  his  words, 

''  How  can  I  thank  yon,  airl ''  she  said, 

*'  Perhaps — some  day — I  will  tell  you/' 
he  answered;  but  she^  not  understanding, 
was  silent. 

How  happy  she  felt  walking  homewards 
in  that  enchanted  stillness,  beneath  the 
dnsky  boughs  and  -gleaming,  sil?er  moon- 
ray  a  I  How  happy ,  even  tJiough  old  Hans 
was  sleeping  yonder  in  the  grey  shadows 
of  the  churchyard,  and  on  all  the  wide 
earth  she  had  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  love 
or  caro  for  her. 

Peiltaps  in  all  life  there  h  no  feeling  so 
exquisite  as  that  sweety  vague  happiness 
which  nestles  closely,  shyly,  to  the  heart,  in 
no  ivay  to  be  expressed  or  explained,  but 
capable  of  transiiguring  every  thought  and 


emotion,  and  filling  the  soul  to  the  very 
brim  with  its  own  sweet,  fan cifnl  possession. 

Talking  gravely,  aimi)ly,  earnestly, 
frankly,  turn  by  turn,  so  the  two  so 
strangely  met  and  associated  went  on  by 
the  bright  lake  waters,  parting  only  as 
they  reached  the  village-street,  which  was 
quite  deserted  now. 

That  nightj  as  the  girl  knelt  by  her  bed, 
and  said  her  simple  prayers,  she  found 
herself  dimly  wondering  that  that 
dread,  cold  weight  of  unhappiness  seemed 
no  longer  to  press  its  heavy  hand  npon  her 
heart  Some  new  hope  had  sprung  to  life ; 
some  faint  gleam  of  sunlight  had  fallen 
across  the  path  that  sorrow  had  left  so 
gloomy  and  so  desolate. 

It  was  with  her  when  her  eyes  closed  in 
slumber,  it  was  with  her  still  when  in  the 
clear,  bright  dawn  she  woke  to  hear  the 
songs  of  the  birds  among  the  boughs,  and 
the  lowing  of  the  cattle  in  the  meadows. 
Bhe  rose  and  opened  her  little  lattice 
window,  and  looked  away  over  the  dewy 
fields  to  where  the  great  mountaina  lay 
still  wrapped  in  dim  mist.  She  had  not 
been  up  there  since  Hans  Krauss  died,  but 
she  thought  she  could  go  this  morning, 
and  it  would  be  sweet  to  feel  once  more 
the  cool,  rich  air  on  those  lofty  heights,  to 
see  the  grey,  soft  shadows  melt  beneath  the 
sunrays,  and  feel  the  old  sWeet  thrill  of 
wonder  and  delight,  as  she  looked  down  at 
the  sleeping  canton,  and  tranquil  waters  far 
below. 

She  was  soon  dressed,  and  out,  and  climb- 
ing the  steep  path  which  led  up  beside  the 
nearly  completed  railway*  She  met  no 
one  till  half-way  up  the  ascent,  and  then, 
with  a  strange  little  thrill  of  anger  and 
dislike,  she  found  herself  confronted  by 
Franz  BriihL 

"  You  are  up  early,"  he  said  with  a  grim 
smile.  *'  Are  you  going  to  meet  the  fine 
gentleman  who  was  with  you  last  night  1 " 

She  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  dark 
with  sudden  anger, 

"I  go  to  meet  no  one,"  she  answered 
curtly,  *'  only  to  see  the  sunrise.  It  seems 
so  long  since  I  have  been  there,*'  she 
added  sadly,  as  she  looked  up  towards  the 
Ttigi  Kulm. 

Tlo  looked  at  her  closely,  then  turned  as  if 
to  bear  her  company,  for  she  was  moving  on, 

**  My  mother  was  vexed  you  could  not 
come  last  night,"  he  said  presently.  *'  And  it 
h  not  wise  of  you  to  be  about  so  much  with 
the  hcrr  engineer.  Gentlemen  such  as  he 
are  not  fit  company  for  peasant  maidena, 
80  my  mother  says,  and  so  I  think  toa" 
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"Your  mother  is  very  kind  tointereBt 
herself  in  what  I  do,"  the  girl  answered 
proudly.  '^And  yesterday  was  only  the 
second,  time  I  have  spoken  to  the  herr. 
He  was  so  kind  to  my  father.  And  why 
sl^ould  I  not  Speak  to  him,  or  let  him 
waJk  with  me,  if  he  wishes  1  There  is 
nothing  wrong  in  that" 

"At  present — no/'  answered  Franz 
moodjly.  "Bat  if  it  goes  on^  one  cannot 
tell.  I  do  not  like  you  to  talk  so  familiarly 
with  strangerSb" 

"  You  do  not  like  it  1 "  she  echoed  wop- 
deringly.  "  What  is  it  to  you  t  You  are 
not  my  father  or  my  brother,  Franz." 
.  "  No,"  he  answered  in  the  same  sullen 
way,  "Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I 
were.  I  would  tell  that  fine  aristocrat  to 
keep  his  distance,  and  not  be  trying  to 
make  honest  girls  discontented." 

The  warm  indignant  colour  flashed  rosily 
into  the  girl's  cheek& 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  not  my  brother," 
she  said  hastily.  "You  are  rude,  and 
rough,  and  unkind.  You  never  did  like 
me  to  have  any  pleasure  or  amusement. 
I  wish  you  would  not  mind  about  me  or 
what  I  do.  There  are  so  many  other  girls 
in  the  village,  and  they  are  prettier  and 
well  dowered,  and  they  think  so  much  of 
you.     Why  do  you  not  go  to  them  1 " 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  half-stupid, 
half-admiring  glance,  and  his  bronzed  face 
grew  a  shade  paler. 

"  You  know  very  well  I  care  for  none 
of  the  village  girls,"  he  answered  sullenly. 
"  I  like  you  letter  than  any  of  them,  and 
I  will  marry  you  at  once,  if  you  will  only 
say  yes ;  and  you  need  not  trouble  about 
your  future,  or  work  hard  as  you  said 
you  would,  and  my  mother  will  welcome 
you,  though  you  are  only  a  nameless  child, 
and  can  bring  no  store  of  linen  or 
dowry  of  any  sort  in  your  hand.  But  we 
are  well-to-do,  and  that  does  not  matter, 
and  they  know  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
you,  though  indeed  there  is  rich  Katchen, 
the  vine-grower's  daughter,  whom  I  might 
have  for  the  asking,  and  pretty  Therese, 
too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  and " 

"  I  should  advise  you,  then,  to  ask  thepi," 
interrupted  Edelweiss  indignantly.  "  I  do 
not  like  you — no,  nor  ever  did — and  I  do 
not  wish  to  marry." 

For  an  instant  her  companion  stood  still, 
and  stared  at  her  as  if  discrediting  his 
senses. 

"You — will — not — marry   mel"    he 


jerked  out  abruptly,  and  then  laushed 
rudely  and  long.  "Perhaps  you  think 
I  am  not  in  earnest,  but  I  am. 
You  had  better  think  it  over.  You 
will  not  get  sudi  an  offer  twice,"  he  said 
at  last.  "You  know  you  are  only  a 
peasant,  and  have  not  even  a  oamei'to 
call  your  own.  You  will  have  to  live  by. 
yoprseU,  and  work  hard  for  your  daily 
bread,  and  it  is  no  use  letting  your  head 
run  on  books,  and  fine  gentlemen,  and  such 
like  follies.  Everyone  knows  what  that 
leads  to." 

He  stopped  abruptly,  for  something  in 
the  drl's  white,  indignant  f  a6e  shamed  his 
rou^  taunts. 

"You  have  forced  your  company  on 
me,"  she  said.  "I  did  not  wish  for  it,  and 
you  have  no  night  to  insult  me  because 
now  I  have  no  one  to  protect  ma  I — I 
cannot  help  about  my  name ;  apdjias  not 
Father  Josephs  told  us  ^at  it  is  what  we 
do  that  brings  us  respect — not  what  we 
are.  And  now  I  have  jsaid.  all,  and  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  speak  to  me  again.  If 
my  father  had  been  alive  you  would  not 
have  dared  to  offer  me  such  insults ;  it  is 
cowardly,  and  I — I  hate  you!  I  wish  I 
might  never  see  your  face  again  i " 

She  broke  down  into  bitter  weq)ing,  for 
anffer  was  rare  with  her,  and  her  rage  and 
indignation  surprised  hersell  As  for 
Franz,  he  only  stood  still  and  stared  at  her 
with  lowering  brows  and  angry  eyes.  Then 
she  turned  and  fled  past  him  into  the- 
woods  beyond,  and  he  knew  it  was  useless 
to  follow,  or  attempt  to  make  peace,  until 
her  first  feelings  of  wrath  and  indignation 
had  spent  themselves. 

"Hate  me  1 "  he  muttered  to  himself  as 
he  went  down  the  steep,  rough  path. 
"That  is  his  doing.  Let  him  look  to 
himself.  I  swear  he  shall  never  win  what 
he  has  made  me  lose  1 "     . 
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C!if AFTER  yitr, 

Edie  Faikfax,  with  every  whit  a3  good 
cause  to  take  life  aa  easily  ai  Phil,  found 
hersolf  unable  to  do  so^  for  the  sinipla 
reason  that  Nature  had  endowed  her  with 
a  more  restless  and  question  loving  disposi- 
tion. To  lay  aside  her  oars  and  rest  upon 
them,  simply  because  a  good  breeze  was  fill- 
ing  out  her  sail,  would  have  been  an  utter 
imposeihility  to  her.  Thank  you,  do  ;  she 
would  far  sooner  "'bout  ship/'  and  go  in 
an  exactly  opposite  direction,  making  what 
headway  she  could  against  the  wind.  Time 
enoagh  to  give  up  the  man;igement  of  her 
little  craft  when  her  hand  was  too  weak  to 
hold  an  oar,  her  eye  too  dim  to  see  the 
rocks  ahead.  UntU  then  her  course  she 
would  make  and  keep  for  herself,  and,  no 
doubt,  would  manage  to  get  on^  just  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  worlds  by  dint  of  hard 
pulUng,  good  steering,  and  taking  her 
soundings  pretty  often. 

Honestly  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
little  matter  of  '*  taking  soundings ''  did 
go  on  pretty  often*  Edie  was  one  of  those 
individuals  blessed  with  such  ao  excess  of 
energy  that,  one  way  or  another,  it  must 
find  an  outlet  for  itself.  The  outlets  she 
had  found  for  herself  from  her  smallest  and 
moat  mischiefdoving  days  upwards  were 
namerouF,  antl  at  times  remarkabla  A 
whole  mensgerie  of  pets,  a  box  of 
gardening-tools,  an  incessant  succession 
of  dancing,  riding,  driving,  and  boating 
lesions  had  been  wonderful  safety-valvea 
for  her  in  her  pinafore  days.  Later 
on  had  come  in  their  stead  delightful  sips 
of  London  dissipation  imbibed  during  a 
yearly  summer's  visit,  the  usual  round  of 
eountry  sports   and   amusements,   and   of 


county  gaiety.  Then,  too,  there  was  dear 
papa  always  at  hand  to  be  looked  after, 
taken  care  of,  kept  *'up  to  the  mark" 
generally  in  his  social  and  magisterial 
dutiefi ;  and,  over  and  above  everything  else, 
was  there  not  dear  old  Phil  to  tease  and 
worry,  caress  and  be  kind  to,  jutt  as  the 
fit  might  take  her  little  ladyship  1 

But  alas  for  the  wet  days  that  cut  her 
off  from  any  one  of  these  outlets  to  super- 
fluous energy  !  Alas  for  the  dreary  days 
when  a  sprained  ankle  kept  her  indoors. 
Alas  for  the  three  months  that  Phil  was 
enjoying  his  mountaineering,  fishing,  or 
yachting,  if  they  failed  to  come  precisely  at 
the  time  that  Edie  was  in  London  with 
her  father,  enjoying  her  round  of  social 
gaieties  an  d  en  ter tai  n  ments  !  P  u  t  a  sto  ppo  r 
upon  Stromboli,  look  for  results  in  the 
Mediterranean  !  The  results  in  the  house- 
hold at  the  Hall  following  these  untoward 
events  were,  to  say  the  least,  disturbing 
and  uncomf or  table.  A  servant  or  two 
sent  away  would  connt  for  nothing.  They 
might  be,  and  no  doubt  frequently  wen% 
reinstalled  when  the  young  mistress'^ 
caprice  had  sperjt  itself,  and  fine  weather 
had  once  more  returned. 

There  were  other  things  at  times  not 
quite  so  easy  of  readjustment  Hasty 
letters  written  to  distant  relatives,  or  half- 
estranged  friends,  which  no  amount  of 
apology  afterwards  could  atone  for  ;  liasty 
resolves  made  and  acted  upon,  whose 
consequences  it  would  take  the  wisdom  of 
years  to  undo. 

It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
the  ill-advised  notioji  of  releasing  Phil  for 
a  whole  twelvemonth  from  his  engagement 
to  her  wonld  ever  have  entered  her  head, 
had  not  a  wrist  sprained  at  tenuis  in- 
capacitated her  at  once  from  riding,  or 
driving,  thereby  leaving  her  li  va&t  and 
most    uofortfitfiii'    amount    of     leisure 
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wherein  her  mind  was  free  to  dwell  upon 
all  sorts  of  probabilities,  and  likely  or 
unlikely  possibilities.  Among  the  latter 
she  placed  the  possibility  of  Phil  not 
having  sufficiently  known  his  own  mind 
when  he  allowed  himself  to  drift  into  a 
matrimonial  engagement  with  her.  Of 
course  it  was  not  likely  that  Phil  everwoold 
or  conld  see  anyone  in  the  whole  world  he 
would  or  could  love  "better  than  her,  little 
Edie,  but  still  there  was  a  possibility  of 
such  a  thing,  and  that  possibility  must  be 
faced.  So  there  and  then,  in  her  usual 
impetuous  yet  dogged  fashion,  she  set  her- 
self  to  face  it,  and  the  result  was,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  a  considerable  amount 
of  discomfort  to  her  father,  to  Phil,  and 
eventually  to  herself. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Ellinor's  comins 
to  the  house,  and  the  consequent  upheaval 
of  many  cherished  household  ways,  set 
Edie's  brain  going  on  a  few  fresh  possi- 
bilitie& 

Ellinor  was  altogether  ''a  new  expe- 
rience" to  Edie;  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
eighteen  years  she  had  never  seen  a  ^trl  to 
compare  with  her  for  beauty,  for  *'di8tinc- 
tion"  of  appearance,  for  grace  of  manner, 
for  audacity,  for  intellectual  superiority  of 
a  certain  sort  That  the  coming  of  this 
remarkable  young  person  into  their  quiet 
household  must  be  attended  with  some 
results  went  without  saying.  Now  what 
were  those  results  likely  to  be  f  And  Edie, 
having  arrived  at  this  point  in  her  think- 
ing, let  her  pen  for  an  mstant  fall  from  her 
hand — she  was  writing  invitations  to  a 
dinner  to  be  given  for  EUinor's  express 
delectation  —  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
knotted  her  brows,  and  made  her  head 
ache. 

**  Phil  said  the  other  night,"  her  thoughts 
went  on,  "  that  he  hoped  she  didn't  mean 
mischief.  Now  what  did  he  mean  by  mis- 
chief— what  sort  of  mischief  can  she  by 
any  possibility " 

But  rap,  rap,  there  came  at  the  door  at 
this  moment  (Edie  was  writing  in  her  own 
little  sitting-ix>om);  and  Janet,  her  maid 
of  more  than  twelve  years'  standing,  made 
her  appearance. 

^<Did  you  say,  miss,"  asked  the  neat, 
prim  old  servant,  holding  up  some  black 
lace,  <^that  this  lace  was  to  go  on  your 
grey  dress  1  ^ 

*•  Now  you  know  I  did,  Janet,"  said 

Edie  a  little  sharply,  for  Janet's  entrance 

had  somewhat  disturbed  her  train  of  ideas, 

and  she  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her,  to 

'  set  them  gdng  again. 


But  Janet  did  not  seem  at  all  anxious 
to  be  gone;  she  made  the  round  of  the 
room,  arranged  a  curtain,  straightened  a 
table-cover,  brought  a  footstool  for  her 
young  mistress's  feet  ^ 

Edie  knew  by  experience  that  Janet 
had  something  else  to  say,  and  she  would 
not  be  allowed  to  be  at  peace  till  it  was 
said. 

'^  What  is  it,  Janet  t  Make  haste  and 
tell  me  at  once,"  she  said  a  little  petu- 
lantly; <' don't  you  see  I  have  all  these 
notes  to  get  through  before  I  go  down  to 
luncheon  t " 

**  Oh,  I  have  nothing  much  to  say,  Miss 
Edie,"  replied  Janet  with  an  affectation  of 
nonchalance  which  Edie  detected  in  a 
moment ;  "  I  was  only  thinking  that  I  don't 
think  your  eyes  are  quite  so  quick  as  they 
used  to  be,  or  you  would  have  seen  what 
was  going  on  lust  under  them." 

"  Seen !  What  do  you  mean  t  What  can 
there  be  to  see  1 " 

^*Look,  Miss  Edie,"  was  Janet's  re- 
ply, as  with  one  hand  she  drew  back 
the  window-curtain  she  had  just  been 
arranging. 

Edie,  sitting  sideways  to  the  window, 
half  turned  her  head. 

From  her  room  there  could  be  seen  a 
pretty  stretch  of  lawn,  broken  here  and 
there  by  flower-beds,  and  bounded  by  a 
lake  in  which  stood  a  snudl  laurel-planted 
island.  A  boat  was  always  kept  there 
ready  to  hand,  so  that  one  could  step 
off  the  lawn  into  it,  and  enjoy  a  brief 
row. 

Into  this  boat»  at  the  moment  Edie 
turned  her  head,  the  squire  was  handing 
Miss  Yorke.  He  was  doing  it  somehow 
with  a  bowing,  courtly  air  which  seemed 
new  to  him,  and  which  imparted  to  him  a 
somewhat  jaunty,  youthful  appearance. 

Edie  laughed. 

(•Why,  how  ridiculous  papa  looks! 
Oh— h ! "  She  stopped  herself  abruptly  in 
the  very  midst  of  her  exclamation  as  it 
flashed  into  her  mind  that  this — exactly 
this  that  she  was  looking  at — was  what 
Phil  had  meant  when  he  used  the  uncom- 
fortable word  ^'mischief"  in  connection  with 
Ellinor. 

She  felt  herself  grow  cold  and  sick,  then 
she  flushed  hot  and  red. 

^*It  can't  be — ^it  isn't  possible  I "  she  cried 
vehemently,  turning  to  Janet 

Janet,  however,  had  discreetly  vanished. 
Her  object  was  accomplished.  She  had 
aroused  her  young  mistress  to  a  sense  of « 
possible  condition  of  ^hin^  wj^ch.  not  she. 
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nor  any  other  member  of  the  honsehold, 
could  contemplate  with  satisfaction;  this 
done,  she  did  not  care  to  face  alone  the 
torrent  of  angry  vehemence  she  felt  sure 
would  ensue. 

Edie  stood  still  watching  the  pair  from 
the  window.  She  watched  the  uttle  boat 
glide  across  the  lake,  she  saw  the  two  land 
at  the  small  island,  then  disappear  among 
the  rhododendrons  and  willows.  This  tiny 
island  was  merely  a  nesting-place  for  the 
water-fowl;  no  doubt  EUinor  and  the 
squire  were  making  the  round  of  it  in 
Ellinor's  slow,  graceful  fashion — somewhere 
about  a  step  a  minute,  and  a  minute's 
pause  between  each  step. 

"  I  could  have  gone  round  it  and  ex- 
plored eveiy  nook  and  cranny  a  dozen 
times  over  in  less  time,  no  doubt^  than 
they  would  take  going  half-way,''  Edie  said 
to  herself,  standing  there  at  the  window 
with  her  watch  in  her  hand  timing  the 
unconscious  two. 

At  exactly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
they  had  landed,  Ellinor's  cream-coloured 
morning-gown  showed  again  among  the 
dark  glossy  laurels.  How  carefully  the 
squireneld  the  boat  while  she  stepped  into 
it ;  what  a  long  time  he  seemea  to  keep 
her  hand  in  his  to  assist  her  in  taking  her 
seat !  Why  she,  little  Edie,  would  have 
been  left  to  bump  herself  in  and  shake 
herself  out  as  best  she  could,  and  had  had 
to  do  it  scores  of  times  over.  And  actually 
there  was  he  putting  one  of  the  cushions 
for  Ellinor  to  rest  her  feet  on,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  they  were  goine  a  journey  to 
the  North  Pole,  or,  to  say  me  least,  a  trip 
across  the  Channel,  instead  of  across  a 
little  tiny  pool  of  water  that  scarcely  gave 
one  time  to  say,  "  One,  two,  three— here 
we  are ! " 

EUinor  took  the  oars  returning.  It  was 
a  blight,  and  for  the  time  of  year  a  warm 
morning.  Autumn  was  dying  slowly, 
regretfully,  deliciously.  Ellinor  must  have 
felt  warm,  or,  more  likely  still,  have  felt 
herself  looking  particularly  handsome  that 
morning,  for  she  took  off  her  straw-hat,  and 
dared  Uie  sun's  rays.  The  squire  must 
have  had  a  good  front  view  of  her  as  they 
sat  face  to  face  in  that  small  boat. 
^  '*He  can't  help— it  isn't  possible  for 
living  soul  to  help  admiring  her ! "  Edie 
said  to  herself  as  she  noted  the  slender, 
graceful  form  of  the  rower,  the  ease  and 
akill  with  which  she  managed  her  oara 
^'How  like  a  crown  of  burnished  gold,  too, 
that  auburn  hair  of  hers  shone  in  the 
autumn  sunlight  1    What  wonder  if " 


but  here  Edie  abruptly  broke  off  her 
thinking — a  sudden  resolution  had  come 
into  her  head.  She  would  not  pause  to 
reflect  whether  it  were  a  wise  or  a  good 
one— act  upon  it  at  once  she  must  and 
would. 

So  downstairs,  there  and  then,  she  went, 
and  met  Ellinor  and  her  father  coming  in 
at  the  garden-door. 

^  *'  Your  rowing  is  as^  perfect  as  your 
riding,  Ellinor,"  the  squire  was  saying  in 
his  usual  loud,  mellow  tones,  as  they 
entered.  **1  wish  little  Edie  could  hie 
made  to  understand ^" 

But  Edie,  at  this  moment,  confronted 
him  with : 

''I understand  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  give  me  credit  for,  papa.  Come  into 
the  study.  There  is  something  I  want 
particularly  to  say  to  you  this  morning." 

It  was  a  bad  beginning  for  the  squire. 
He  felt,  to  say  the  least,  uncomfortable,  as 
he  followed  his  little  daughter  into  his  own 
sanctum,  and,  as  she  bid  him,  shut  the 
door. 

Edie  took  her  father's  big  chair  beside 
the  fire.  He  remained  standing  in  front 
of  her,  feeling  uncommonly  like  one  of  the 
small  culprits — apple  or  egg  stealers — he 
was  at  times  in  the  habit  of  interviewing 
in  that  room,  in  order  to  save  them  a  more 
public  ordeal 

"Well,  now,  Edie,  what's  the  very 
important  thing  you  have  to  say  to  me 
this  morning  t "  he  began,  making  a  huge 
and  visible  effort  to  assume  an  air  of  easy 
indifference.  ''Want  another  five-pound 
note  —  eh,  little  girll  Overrun  the  con- 
stable this  week  again  t " 

Edie  ignored  the  latter  half  of  his. 
speech. 

"This  is  what  I  have  to  say,  papa,"  she 
answered,  looking  him  full  and  steadily  in 
the  face  :  "that  I  won't  have  Ellinor  Yorke 
for  a  stepmother — that's  all." 

How  she  managed  to  say  the  words  so 
calmly,  she  herself  did  not  know,  for  her 
heart  was  going  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and 
as  she  sat  there  she  trembled  from  head  to 
foet  with  nervous  excitement 

"  Bless  my  soul !  —  bless  my  soul  I" 
exclaimed  the  squire,  trying  to  collect  his 
ideas  and  get  a  little  time  for  himself; 
then  once  more  "  Bless  my  soul ! "  for  the 
more  he  tried  to  get  together  his  ideas, 
the  faster  they  seemed  to  run  away  from 
him. 

"Ah,  it  would  be  time  for  us  all  to  pray 
for  our  souls  if  such  a  thing  as  that  were 
likely  to  happea    But  it  won't— it  sha'n't ! 
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I  tell  yon,  papa,  I  won't  have  her  for  your 
second  w^e." 

The  squire  coughed  and  cleared  his 
throat 

'*  Don't  yon  think,  Edie/'  he  said,  feeling 
himself  a  little  bit  driven  into  a  corner 
now,  and  at  bay — "  don't  yon  think  yon  had 
better  leave  the  question  of  my  second  wife 
to  me  t  You'll  have  quite  enough  to  do, 
my  dear,  if  you  devote  your  thoughts — 
all,  to  your  own  first  husband." 

''  Thank  you,  papa,  I  have  quite  enough 
thoughts  for  both,  and,  don't  you  see,  if  I 
leave  this  matter  to  you,  you  will  be  sure 
to  make  a  mess  of  it  one  way  or  another, 
and  then  be  sorry  when  it's  too  lata  You'd 
be  bitterly,  bitterly,  bitterly  sorry  when  it 
was  too  late,  and  you  found  Ellinor  Yorke 
had  done  her  best  to  break  everyone's 
heart." 

"  Now,  Edie,"  said  the  squire,  growing 
suddenly  serious,  "  will  you  mind  telling 
me  what  you  can  find  in  Ellinor  to  dislike 
as  you  do  1  She  is  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
an  amiable " 

<'0h— hi"  groaned  Edie  under  her 
breafL 

"  Youn^  woman,  most  graceful,  accom- 
plished, winnine  in  her  ways.  Now,  my 
dear,  let  me  tdl  you,  her  companionship 
would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  you.  Your 
dear  mother  dying  when  you  were  such  a 
baby,  you  have  lacked  many  advantages  in 
your  bringing  up.  Now,  to  begin  with, 
your  manner  of  entering  a  room  does  not 
compare  with  Ellinor's " 

But  here  Edie  jumped  to  her  feet,  crimson 
and  palpitating. 

''Papa,  I  should  hate — hate — hate  my- 
self if  I  were  the  least  bit  in  the  world 
like  Ellinor  Yorke  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  If 
I  felt  myself  growing  the  tiniest  scrap  of  a 
morsel  like  her,  I  would  rush  off  to  the 
chemist's  and  say,  '  Give  me  every  atom  of 
arsenic  you  have  in  your  shop ;  I  want  to 
kill  myself  right  off  at  once.'  Manner  of 
entering  a  room,  indeed  1  I  never  think 
the  least  bit  how  I  go  into  a  room,  and  so 
long  as  I  don't  go  in  on  all-fours,  how  can  it 
matter?  I  don't  thiok  of  manner,  and  I 
won't  think  of  manner  !  I  do  just  what- 
ever comes  into  my  head " 

"And  say  just  whatever  comes  into 
it!" 

"  Why,  of  course  I  can't  say  what  doesn't 
come  into  it !  And  this  I  wul  say :  that  for 
a  man  of  your  age — sixty  at  the  very  least 
— to  think  of  marrying  such  a  very  young 
girl,  is  simply  ridiculous !  Papa,  it  is  no 
use  you  getting  into  a  rage  like  that  I    I 


say  it's  ridiculous,  ridiculous,  ridiculous  1 " 
And  here  Edie  gave  a  most  impressive 
stamp  with  her  small  foot  on  the  Turkey- 
carpet. 

**  My  dear  Edie,  I  never  felt  Idas  inclined 
to  be  in  a  rage  in  my  life.  Only,  next 
time  you  state  my  age,  please  remember  I 
was  only  fifty-four  last  birthday." 

"  Papa,  you  were  in  a  rage — I  could  see 
it  in  your  face;  you  always  get  into  a 
temper,  however  quietly  I  may  speak  to 
you.  Well,  I  have  only  one  thmg  more  to 
say,  and  that  is,  if  you  do  make  yourself 
ridiculous  and  marry  this  girl,  I'll  make 
myself  ridiculous,  too,  and  marry  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  my  father.  You'll  see, 
papa — you'll  see." 

"Now,  my  dear  Edie "  began  the 

squire. 

But  Edie  was  not  to  be  interrupted. 

"  I  can't  marry  the  vicar,  because  he  is 
married  already,  or  else  he's  just  the  man 
I  should  have  chosen,  the  nice,  stupid  old 
thing!  But  there's  dear  old  Colonel 
Wickham  a  bachdor  still — yes,  just  as  old 
as  you  are,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  utterly 
absurd " 

"  My  dear,  wouldn't  the  Colonel's  nephew 
do  better  1 "  suggested  the  squire  slyly. 

"  What,  PhQ !  Oh,  he's  much  too  young. 
Nothing  under  fifty  would  suit  me  now. 
You'll  see,  papa,  you'll  see.  We  shall  all 
be  at  Wickham  Place  to-night,  and  I'll 
begin  and  make  love  to  the  Colonel  as 
fast  as  ever  I  can.  You'll  see,  papa — you'll 
see." 

Edie,  as  she  spoke,  was  gradually  making 
her  way  towards  the  door.  She  felt  her 
calmness  was  giving  way,  and  did  not  care 
to  collapse  into  a  flood  of  tears  in  her 
father's  presence,  and  have  to  submit  to 
the  indignity  of  having  them  kissed 
away. 

"Now,  Edie,  my  dear,  this  is  very 
ungrateful,"  the  squire  expostulated.  "  If 
I  l^ve  shown  Ellinor  any  slight  atten- 
tion  " 

But  here,  with  another  "You'll  see, 
papal"  Edie  shut  the  door  behind  her 
and  ran  straight  upstairs  to  her  own 
room. 

What  the  squire  had  intended  was  to 
hint^  in  a  delicate  fashion,  that  if  he  had 
seemed  to  show  Miss  Yorke  any  marked 
attention,  it  had  been  out  of  pure  kindness 
to  Edie  herself,  and  to  Phil,  in  order  to 
keep  the  latter  out  of  harm's  way.  He 
knew  his  little  daughter's  temper,  and 
had  something  of  a  dread  whither  it 
might  lead  her  now.tized  by GoOg Ic 
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CHRONICLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Little  Batland,  it  may  be  said,  has 
been  a  good  deal  neglected  by  historians 
and  chroniclers.  Nobody  has  thought  it 
worth  while  to  make  any  great  floorish  of 
trumpets  oyer  the  doings  of  such  a  small 
patch  of  territorir,  which  has  never,  per- 
haps, felt  itself  biff  enough  to  take  any 
leading  part  in  pubuc  affairs.  The  district, 
indeed,  did  not  rise  to  the  dignit;^  of  a 
shire  under  the  Saxon  kings ;  and  it  was 
only  after  the  Conquest  that  it  was 
administered  as  a  separate  county.  As  to 
how  Rutland  got  its  distinguishing  name, 
there  are  various  explanations ;  there  is  a 
tale  of  one  Rut  who  rode  round  this 
county  in  a  day— a  feat  not  difficult  of 
accomplishment,  seeing  that  its  whole 
circuit  is  little  over  sixty  milea  But  the 
most  probable  account  gives  the  etymology 
as  "  quasi  Bedland,  for,  as  if  nature  kept 
a  dye-vat  therein,  a  reddish  tincture  dis- 
coloureth  the  earth,  stones— yea,  the  veiy 
fleeces  of  the  sheep  feeding  thereon.''  This 
red-ochreous  earth  alluded  to,  by  the  way, 
is  only  found  in  one  limited  portion  of  the 
county,  where  it  was  long  a  source  of 
profit  to  certain  itinerant  dealers,  who 
were  locally  known  as  raddle  or  ruddle 
men,  and  who  dealt  in  this  substance, 
which  they  sold  to  farmers  and  graziers 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  their  sheep. 

But  if  Butland  has  borne  no  ^at  part 
in  history,  many  writers,  ancient  and 
modem,  have  a  word  of  praise  to  say  for 
its  unassuming  pleasantness  and  prosperity. 
"  No  place,"  writes  Fuller,  '<  so  fair  for  the 
rider,  being  more  fruitful  for  the  abider 
therein."  While  Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion, 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  poet  is  given  rather 
to  flattering  notices  than  severe  criticism, 
sings : 

Small  shire,  that  canst  produce  to  thy  proportion 

good, 
One  vale  of  special  name,  one  forest,  and  one  flood, 

meaning,  that  is,  the  vale  of  Catmos,  of 
some  local  celebrity ;  the  ancient  forest  of 
Liefield,  on  the  western  border  of  the 
county,  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  is 
little  now  left  but  tiie  name;  while  the 
<'  flood  "  is  represented  by  the  little  river 
Wash — ^that  some  people  spell  with  a  G, 
writing  it  thus,  ''  Guash,"  which  looks  as 
if  some  person  of  Celtic  proclivities  had 
been  trying  to  turn  a  good,  honest  Saxon 
word  into  W  elsL 
Few  districts  have  so  little  to  show  in 


the  way  of  changes  and  transformations. 
Trade  and  manufacture  have  nowhere 
established  themselves ;  the  population  has 
been  almost  stationary  for  centuries,  and 
in  some  cases  shows  a  distinct  decline  since 
Domesday  Book  was  compQed. 

The  whole  of  Rutland,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  Roteland,  was  under  the  direct  lord- 
ship of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  was 
generally  assigned  to  the  Qaeen  for  the 
time  being ;  and  there  is  a  curious  survival 
of  this  state  of  things,  in  the  ancient 
village  of  Eetton,  which  still  pays  an  annual 
rent  of  a  few  shillings  to  the  Crown, 
pro  ocreis  reginsB,  to  provide  the  Queen  with 
leggings,  that  is,  an  article  of  attire  that 
may  be  represented  by  the  high-buttoned 
boots  of  the  present  day.  But  £dward  the 
Confessor,  in  his  lavish  affection  for  his 
favourite  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster, bequeathed  the  whole  of  Boteland 
to  the  monks  thereof — a  grant,  however, 
not  confirmed  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
except  as  to  the  tithes  of  the  district  But 
the  memory  of  the  Confessor's  gift  is 
preserved  in  the  connection  still  existing 
between  the  present  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  and  the  county.  The  county- 
town  of  Oakham  is  still  divided  into  the 
separate  jurisdictions  of  the  lord's  hold 
and  the  dean's  hold,  and  a  triennial  court 
is  still  held  in  the  latter  under »  the 
authority  of  the  Dean,  of  Westminster. 
And  the  neighbouring  manor  of  Barley- 
thorpo  has  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
existed  since  the  days  of  the  Confessor 
under  the  same  lords,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  being  allowed  aa  the  virtual 
representatives  of  the  Abbot  and  Brethren 
of  Westminster. 

The  secular  lords  of  Oakham  Castle  have 
undergone  greater  vicissitudes  and  changes 
than  the  religious  corporation.  The  first 
Norman  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Walcheline  de  Ferrers,  of  the  great  Iron 
family  which  bore  the  three  horse-shoes  as 
its  heraldic  device.  These  Norman  Iron- 
barons,  who  were  Masters  of  the  Horse  to 
the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  were  thus  chained 
with  the  purveyance  of  horse-shoes  for  the 
ducal  cavalry,  and  might  be  considered  as 
the  feudal  chieftains  of  the  blacksmiths 

Knerally,  while  a  remnant  of  their  privi- 
jes  is  preserved  in  the  old  manorial 
custom  of  Oakham.  According  to  this 
custom,  every  baron  of  the  kingdom  on  his 
first  passing  through  the  loidahip,  must 
give  a  horse-shoe  as  tribute  to  the  lord  of 
the  castle,  and  this  tribute  is  still  exacted, 
and  a  goodlj^.a^ajjr^  ^  these  horse-shoes, 
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mostly  gilt,  and  many  of  portentous  size, 
are  in  evidence  upon  the  walla  of  the  old 
hall  of  the  caaUe,  now  naed  for  assize  and 
sessions,  and  nidled  upon  the  castle-gate. 
Even  royalty  has  not  been  held  exempt 
from  the  tribute,  and  shoes  are  pointed  out, 
respectivelyconiaibuted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
George  the  Fourth,  and  the  Princess 
Victoria. 

But  the  notion  that  horse-shoes  thus 
affixed  brought  luck  to  the  owner  of  the 
dwelling,  derives  no  confirmation  from  the 
histOTy  of  the  lords  of  OaJdiam  Castle. 
After  the  lion  race,  the  Mortimers  held  it 
— unhappy,  ill-fftted  family — and,  succeed- 
ing these,  the  Bohuns.  The  tragic  end 
of  the  last  of  the  Bohuns  is  familiar  to  us 
in  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Eighth.  Nor 
was  the  fete  of  Thomas  Oromwell,  who 
acquired  this,  among  other  spoil  of  the 
Bohuns,  any  more  propitious,  while  the 
Harringtons,  who  had  flourished  in  the 
county  for  six  centuries,  came  to  a  sudden 
end  soon  after  acquiring  the  lordship  of 
Oakham.  The  short  and  oaleful  splendour 
of  the  two  Villierses,  Dukes  of  Buckingham, 
is  hardly  an  exception  to  this  record  of 
ill-luck.  The  spell  was  broken,  however, 
by  the  Finches,  whose  fortunes  were 
founded  by  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Recorder  of 
London,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons — ^the  Speaker  who  was  held  in 
his  chair,  while  some  uncourtly  resolution 
was  passed — while  his  son,  Heneage  the 
second,  rose  to  be  Lord  Keeper,  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

Many  centuries,  however,  have  elapsed 
since  Oakham  Castle  ceased  to  be  in  habit- 
able condition,  and  there  are  no  strikmg 
remains  of  its  ancient  state  except  the 
ancient  hall  already  mentioned,  stUl  in  use 
as  the  "  aula  magna  "  of  the  district  The 
fine  and  ancient  church  of  Oakham  con- 
tains sundry  ancient  monuments  of  long- 
forgotten  worthies ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  person  to  whom  the  town  has 
given  birth  was  Jefi&ey  Hudson,  whom 
contemporary  chroniclers  have  recorded  as 
the  least  man  of  the  least  county  in 
England.  Wright,  the  historian  of  But- 
land,  who  had  seen  and  known  the  cele- 
brated dwarf,  says  that  he  was  <*  the  son  of 
one  John  Hudson,  a  person  of  very  mean 
condition,  but  of  lusty  stature,  and  so  were 
all  his  children,  except  this  Jefirey."  If  we 
may  believe  his  biographers,  Je&ey  was 
seven  yean  old,  and  only  eighteen  indies 
high,  when  he  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  George  Villiers,  the  new  Duke  of  Buck- 
ii^faam.    Yilliers  had  built  for  himseU  a 


magnificent  mansion  at  Burley-on4he-Hill, 
near  Oakham,  and  here  the  famous  dwarf 
made  his  first  appearance  before  the  King 
and  court,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  served  up,  it  is  said,  in  a  cold 
pie,  out  of  whose  crust  he  leaped  in  the  full 
attire  of  a  gallant  page  of  honour. 

After  tms  the  dwarf  was  presented  to 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  was  contrasted 
with  a  ffigantic  porter  at  Whitehall,  who, 
it  is  said,  during  tiie  progress  of  a  masque 
at  court,  pulled  the  little  fellow  out  of  his 
pocket  So  much  in  tiie  royal  confidence 
had  JefiErey  grown  that  he  was  diq>atGhed 
to  France,  to  bring  over  a  midwife  for  his 
royal  mistress's  accouchement,  but  was 
captured  b^  a  French  privateer,  and  carried 
into  Dunkirk,  being  released  soon  after  at 
the  express  instance  of  the  French  court 
In  the  Civil  War  Jeffrey  obtained  the  com- 
mission of  a  Captain  of  horse,  but  followed 
the  fortunes  of  his  mistress  when  she  took 
refuge  in  France.  Hudson  was  of  a  peppery, 
valiant  temper,  and,  outraged  by  the  too 
familiar  practical  jokes  of  the  young 
English  refugees  about  the  courts  he  chal- 
lenged one  Mr.  Crofts  of  their  number,  to 
mortal  combat  Crofts  appeared  at  the 
rendezvous  armed  with  a  squirt,  but 
Jefirey  showed  conclusively  that  the  laws 
of  honour  had  no  respect  for  the  size  of 
those  who  appealed  to  it,  and  compelled 
Mr.  Crofts  to  meet  him  on  horseback, 
armed  with .  pistols.  On  this  occasion 
the  dwarf  brought  down  his  man  with 
fatal  effect,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
the  Court  of  France  in  consequence. 
Hudson  returned  to  England  alter  the 
Bestoration,  and  from  a  Captain  of  hone, 
became,'  it  is  said,  a  naval  commander. 
Anyhow,  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Barbaiy  rovers  and  sold  into  slavery,  but 
was  redeemed  after  a  time,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity,  supported  by  a 
pension  allowed  him  by  the  Yulierses  and 
other  noble  families.  Aooordinff  to  his 
own  account^  he  ^ew  not  at  all  between 
his  seventh  and  his  thirtieth  year,  but  after 
that  shot  up  to  the  height  of  tiiree  feet 
nine  inches,  a  sudden  growth  which  he 
attributed  to  the  beatings  and  hardships 
endured  under  his  Mahommedan  masters. 

As  to  the  magnificent  and  ancient  seat 
of  Burley-on-the-Hill,  where  Hudson  the 
dwarf  made  his  first  public  appearance,  the 
house  fell  upon  evil  aays  in  the  civil  wars, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  a  Parliamentary 
force.  These  troops,  finding  the  house 
scarcely  defensible,  abandoned  and  set  fire 
to  it^  and  in  the  flames /disappeared  all 
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traces  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Yilliers 
occupation.  Only  the  stables  remained, 
and  the  mansion  lay  minons  and  deserted 
for  many  years,  till  the  Finches  bonght  it 
from  the  second  spendthrift  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  And  now  a  fine  classic 
building,  the  work  of  some  former  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  occupies  the  site. 

Not  far  from  Oakham  and  Bnrley  lies 
Exton,  with  its  Tudor  mansion,  once  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Harringtons,  who  held 
the  place  for  some  six  centuries — ^from  the 
eleventh  to  the  seventeenth,  we  will  say. 
In  the  church  is  a  fine  monument  to  Sir 
James  Harrington  and  his  wife,  Dame 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sidney,  and 
with  this  pair  by  feminine  descent  a  large 
proportion  oi  the  more  ancient  nobility  of 
the  kingdom  may  claim  to  be  connected. 
The  son  of  this  pair  was  created  Baron 
Exton  by  Kin^  James  the  First,  and  was 
the  Lord  Harrington  of  whom  so  much  is 
heard  in  a  subordinate  way  during  the 
reign  of  that  King;  described  as  a  bountiful 
housekeeper,  and  as  the  executor  of  Lady 
Frances  Sidney,  a  great  benefactor  to 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  In  later 
vears  Lord  Harrington — as  ahreiftd^  stated 
m  the  account  of  Combe  Abbey,  in  War- 
wickshire— ^became  the  tutor andguardian  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James 
the  First,  afterwards  marriedto  the  Palatine. 
It  was,  perhaps,  in  consideration  of  arrears 
due  for  the  Princess's  board  and  lodging, 
for  which  hard  coin  was  difficult  to  extract 
from  the  wasteful,  impecunious  King,  that 
Lord  Harrington  was  granted  the  patent 
for  coining  farthings,  a  coin  which  hitherto 
had  been  supplied  hy  private  enterprise  in 
the  way  of  tradesmen's  tokens,  which  were 
now  pronounced  illegal  The  profit  of 
coining  these  new  farthings,  which  were  of 
much  less  intrinsic  worth  than  the  triflbg 
value  they  represented,  was  no  doubt  a 
handsome  perquisite,  but  Lord  Harrington 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  the 
profits  or  the  popularity  which  attended 
the  new  coini^e.  ^ut  people  called  the  new 
coins  after  him,  it  seems,  for  **  I  will  not 
bate  a  Harrington  o'  the  sum,"  wrote  Sen 
Jonson  in  The  Devil  is  an  Ass. 

Lord  Harrington's  death  was  indirectly 
owing  to  his  devotion  to  his  royal  charge, 
as  he  accompanied  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
to  her  new  residence  at  her  husband's 
casUe  of  Heidelberg,  to  make  arrangements 
for  her  future  comlort.  '*  This  done  ^as  if 
God  had  designed  this  for  his  last  work),  he 
sickened  on  the  first  day  of  his  return,  and 
died  at  Worms,  in  Germany,  anno  1613." 


This  last  statement  will  correct  a  curious 
error  which  crept  into  the  account  of  Lord 
Harrin^n  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
given  m  connection  with  Combe  Abbey, 
Warwickshire,  in  which  Lord  Harrington 
was  mixed  up  with  another  nobleman, 
Lord  Craven,  who  eventually  became  the 
great  champion  and  friend  of  the  handsome 
and  vivacious  Elizabeth,  and  by  a  singular 
coincidence  Elizabeth's  art  collection  was 
brought  to  Combe,  where  part  of  her 
earlv  life  was  passed,  by  coUatend  des- 
cendants of  Lord  Craven — auite  uncon- 
nected with  the  Harrington  family — ^who 
acouired  the  estate  by  purchase. 

This  purchase  was  connected  with  the 
general  break-up  of  the  Harrington  estates, 
which  followea  the  death  of  the  second 
lord  without  issue,  when  the  ereat  landed 
property  of  the  family  was  sold  in  various 
directions.  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  the  founder  of 
EQcks's  Hall — the  old  Clerkenwell  Sessions 
House  —  became  the  proprietor  of  Exton. 
Park,  and  the  descendants  in  the  female 
line  of  the  worthy  mercer  of  Chepe  still 
enjoy  the  estate  which  he  thus  acquired. 

Close  by  Exton  U  the  small  hamlet  of 
Horn,  through  which  ran  the  old  Britush 
trackway,  mown  in  many  parts  of  its 
course  as  Ermine  Street,  but  about  here  as 
Horn  Lane.  This  lane  was  once  the  high- 
road to  Lincoln,  and  to  this  circumstance 
Butland  owes  its  possession  of  one  historic 
battlefield.  For  here,  at  a  spot  still  known 
as  Bloodyoaka,  Edward  the  Fourth  en- 
countered the  has^  levies  of  the  adherents 
of  the  House  of  Warwick,  chiefly  men  of 
Lincoln,  whom  he  put  to  flight  in  such 
disorder,  that  the  fugitives  flung  away  their 
doublets  and  coats-of-mail  in  order  to  run 
the  faster.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  generally 
received  explanation  of  the  popular  name 
of  the  battle — namely,  Losecoat  I^eld. 

Close  to  Horn  also  runs  the  Great  North 
Boad,  now  almost  to  be  ranked  with 
Ermine  Street  as  one  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  district  The  village  of  Stretton  shows 
in  its  name  the  existence  of  the  more 
andent  highway  that  hereabouts  crosses 
the  gieat  north  road,  while  the  village 
itself  has  an  ancient  reputation  for  the 

r'  *t  of  its  female  population,  embodied  in 
popular  distich,  "Stretton  in  the 
street,  where  Shrews  meet^"  upon  which  an 
ungallant  chronicler  remarks:  "Why,  so 
they  do  in  every  street  in  the  kingdom." 
Probably  our  cynic  chronicler  had  in  his 
mind  the  equally  ancient  saying,  ''There  is 
but  one  Shrewein  England,  and  every  man 
hath  her;"  while  the  reputation  of  the 
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country  generally  for  the  vigorooa  elo- 
quence of  its  matrons,  is  shown  in  the 
general  and  cmel  measnres  used  for  its 
repression — the  scolds'  bridles  and  the 
ducking-stools,  of  which  we  have  so  many 
relics. 

Not  far  from  Stretton,  which  has  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  manor-house  and  a 
curious  old  church,  once  stood  the  old 
coaching  inn,  The  Bam  Jam,  a  lonely 
public-house  on  the  great  north  road,  but 
a  general  stopping-place  for  coaches,  and 
of  much  fame  among  coachine  and  horsey 
men  generally.  Perhaps  the  house  stands 
there  still,  and  might  be  discovered,  if  any 
one|had  the  courage  to  explore  the  dusty 
solitudes  of  the  old  coach-road. 

At  Empingham  we  hare  an  old  Saxon 
settlement,  Siat  has  the  credit  of  once 
having  been  a  place  of  importance,  stretch- 
ing down  to  the  little  river  Wash,  from 
which  the  village  is  now  at  some  distance. 
And  close  to  the  old  coach-road  is  Ticken- 
cote,  whose  church  shows  many  interesting 
evidences  of  antiquity,  spared  in  more 
recent  reconstruction ;  a  fine  Norman 
arch  remaining  to  testify  to  former 
grandeur.  The  coach -road  crosses  the 
river  Wash  by  a  bridge,  which  has  given 
its  prefix  to  Bridge  Casterton,  while 
close  by  is  Littie  Casterton,  with  an 
ancient  church.  Some  small  camp  pro- 
ably  protected  the  ancient  road,  which 
crosses  hereabouts,  and  hence  the  sugges- 
tive names  of  these  villages.  Nearer 
the  border  of  Lincolnshire  is  Byall,  also  an 
ancient  Saxon  settiement^  one  of  whose 
early  lords  is  noted  as  having  commanded 
the  men  of  Stamford  in  a  fight  with  the 
Danes.  The  church  was  once  dedicated  to 
St  Tibba,  a  Saxon  saint  of  the  royal 
Mercian  line,  who  is  said  to  have  here  passed 
her  days  in  the  seclusion  of  a  lonely  cell. 
The  fair  saint,  however,  had  strong  pro- 
clivities for  hawking  and  hunting,  and 
became,  after  her  death,  generally  considered 
as  the  patron  saint  of  those  who  followed 
sport  with  hawk  or  hound.  The  hunts- 
man's encouraging  cry,  <'  Ho,  tantivy  1 "  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  an  ejaculatory 
appeal  to  St  Tibba,  from  whonii  {Arhaps, 
l^b  the  cat  has  derived  her  name. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  fame 
of  this  ancient  saint  is  still  preserved  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  she  is  reported  a 
Queen  of  ancient  days,  who  was  accustomed 
to  bathe  in  a  spring,  which  is  still  shown 
at  Tibbal's  Hill,  which  took  its  name  irom 
that  circumstance.  Adjoining  the  church, 
on  the  west  side,  are  also  ^hown  remains 


of  a  building,  which  is  called  St  Tibba's 
Cellf  and  which,  possibly  enoueh,  may 
mark  the  exact  site  of  her  dwelling, 
occupied  from  time  to  time  by  a  succession 
of  anchorites. 

At  Essenden,  close  by,  we  have  the  site 
of  an  ancient  castle,  shown  by  traces  of  the 
moat  that  once  surrounded  it,  and  an 
ancient  church,  which  once  probably  served 
the  castie,  and  was  enclosed  initsenceinta 
And  these  once  belonged  to  the  great  King- 
maker, and  were  subMquentiy  sold  by  the 
Crown  to  Cecfl,  ancestor  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  takes  bis  titie 
of  Saron  Essenden  from  these  grassy 
hillocks. 

Normanton  lies  higher  up  the  littie 
Wash,  where  a  village  has  altogether  dis- 
appeared, its  foundations  hidden  undef  the 
greensward  of  the  park,  where  the  churdi 
alone  remains,  enclosed  within  the  private 
grounds,  as  evidence  of  the  former  exis- 
tence of  the  deserted  village;  while  at 
Edith  Weston,  close  by,  we  have  an 
ancient  church  and  mansion,  of  which 
parts  may  have  belonged  to  an  ancient 
priory — ^a  cell  to  the  stately  Norman  Abbey 
of  St  Georges  de  Boscherville. 

Another  relic  of  more  prosperous  days  is 
Martinsthorpe,  or  Mastrop,  according  to 
common  parlance,  with  its  population 
almost  nil,  and  its  church  in  ruins,  where 
once  existed  a  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh, 
shown  in  Wright's  old  counfy  history  as 
a  plain  battiemented  house,  with  an  Italian 
portico,  and  two  long  rows  of  a  dozen  or 
so  of  mullioned  windows,  now  only  to  be 
traced  by  the  shape  of  its  foundations 
in  the  green  sod.  At  Brook,  close  by,  are 
some  scanty  remains  of  a  smidl  Augustinian 
priory,  founded  by  one  of  the  De  Ferrerses 
of  horse-shoe  fame,  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing except  to  show  that  our  county  can 
boast  of  some  share,  however  smalli  in  the 
cloistered  ruins  of  the  past 

Not  far  irom  Stamford  town,  on  the 
border  of  the  count]r>  lies  Eetton,  already 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  its  contribu- 
tion towards  the  Queen's  wardrobe,  with 
an  ancient  and  beautiful  church  in  a  state 
of  preservation  which  says  much  for  tiie 
excellent  free-stone  of  the  neighbouring 
quarries. 

And  now  we  come  to  Uppingham,  the 
second  town  in  relative  importance  in  the 
county,  a  quiet,  secluded  town,  that  once 
owed  fealty  to  the  Beauchamps,  with  its 
fine  grammar-school,  and  some  reputation 
for  cricket  After  passing  the  race-ground 
at  Uppingham  we   <^»^e^^i^(^  hffly 
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country,  with  a  fine  valley  on  the  left, 
watered  by  the  Welland,  the  sight  of  which 
will  recall  the  old  prophecy — ^that  Wash 
and  Welland  will  drown  all  Holland — the 
Holland  of  Lincolnshire,  that  is ;  and  here 
opens  out  a  rich  prospect  of  hill  and  dale, 
dotted  with  villages  and  spires,  with  two 
circular  hills,  Preston  and  Bee  hills,  stand- 
ing out  curiously  isolated  from  the  vallev. 

To  the  right  lies  Drystoke,  or  Stokedry 
as  it  is  more  generally  called — ^the  Stokes 
being  generally  meadow-enclosures  near 
some  liver ;  and  here  are  a  few  remains  of 
the  ancient  manor-house  of  the  Digby 
family,  while  in  the  little  ancient  church 
will  be  found  sundry  monuments  of  the- 
raca  Here  lived  Sir  Everard,  who  having 
been  drawn  ihto  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
ejided  his  life  on  the  scaffold;  and  here 
wa^  bom  his  more  fortunate  son,  Sir 
Kenelm,  who»  thanks  to  family  settlements, 
inherited  the  estate  in  spite  of  his  father's 
attainder,  and  rose  to  favour  with  the 
Stuarts.  Charles  the  First  gave  Sir  Kenelm 
command  of  a  naval  squadron  which  was 
sent  to  chastise  the  Venetian  and  Algerine 
pirates,  and  Digby  had  some  success  over 
them  at  Scancuuroon.  But  the  knight  is 
better  known  as  a  man  of  letters  and 
learning,  a  benefactor  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  in  after  years,  at  his  house  in 
Covent  Gkirden,  as  chief  of  a  quiet  coterie 
of  thoughtful  scholars. 

In  Bidlington,  we  have  another  instance 
of  a  fSdling  off  in  population  and  pros- 
perity compared  with  ancient  times. 
Domesday  Book  records  the  existence  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty-three  men,  heads  of 
families  for  the  most  part,  no  doubt,  and 
implying  a  population  of  six  hundred  souls 
or  more,  with  two  priests,  three  churches, 
and  sundry  mills.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  l>arely  three  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  the  one  ancient  church  is  amplv  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Aa  further  evidence  of  the  decline  of 
population  in  purely  agricultural  commu- 
nities standsLeddington,  an  ancientdecayed 
market-town,  where  once  was  a  county 
house  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  converted 
by  the  famous  Lord  Burleigh  of  the 
sagacious  nod,  into  a  hospital  for  decayed 
parishioners,  of  which  the  hall  is  still 
standing  in  its  pristine  condition.  An 
ancient  church,  with  many  well-preserved 
brasses,  also  bears  testimony  to  the  former 
existence  of  a  prosperous  community,  and 
the  custom  of  borough  English,  by  which 
the  youngest  son,  instead  of  the  eldest, 
inherits  me  family  dwelling,  is  another 


proof  of  the  existence  of  a  place^  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  preserve  its  own 
liberties  and  immunities.  Another  decayed 
market-town  is  Barrowden,  with  little  trace 
of  its  former  prosperity,  except  its  good 
church  and  comfortable  living. 

With  all  the  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  counti^  generally  within  the 
last  few  decades,  Butland  has  remained 
stationary  in  that  respect,  and  even  shows 
a  relatively  important  decline.  We  can- 
not aver,  with  the  poet  of  The  Deserted 
Village,  that 

Trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land  and  dispossess  the  swain, 

for  Butland  has  little  to  do  with  trade  in 
any  form  or  shap&  But  the  causes  that 
are  at  work  in  clearing  the  humbler  classes 
from  the  land,  and  drawing  them  into  the 
compass  of  the  large  towns,  may  be  seen 
pretty  clearly  at  work. 

And  yet  in  outward  aspect  there  are  few 
districts  that  can  show  a  more  general 
appearance  of  smiling  prosperity  than 
litue  Rutlandshire.  Finely  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale,  universally  cultivated 
with  a  greater  expanse  of  lawn,  and  park, 
and  glade,  and  more  pleasant  country 
houses,  perhaps,  than  any  similar  extent 
of  ground  in  aU  England — ^if  there  be  an 
element  of  decline  in  all  this  prosperity, 
it  does  not  show  upon  the  surface.  And 
failing  a  return  of  the  Heptarchy,  when 
Butland  would  probably  be  annexed  by 
more  powerful  neighbours,  there  is  no 
reason  to  apprehend  any  startling  change  to 
diversify  its  hitherto  quiet  and  uneventful 
annals. 


"THE  PLAINS." 

A  STORY. 

The  name  did  not  apply  distinctively 
to  the  house  in  which  the  Miss  Harveys 
lived,  but  was  the  appellation  of  the 
whole  short,  wide,  comfortable -lookmg 
street  in  which  the  Miss  Harveys  dwelt  in 
middle-aged  health  and  comfort. 

Their  bouse,  like  each  one  of  its  fellows, 
was  tall  of  red  brick,  approached  by  four 
rather  steep  stone  steps,  and  entered  by  a 
stout  oak  door,  on  which  eleamed  a  brass 
blocker  of  good  design  and  workmanship. 
But  the  Miaa  Harveys'  house  differed  from 
its  neighbours  in  respect  of  being  more 
snowy  as  to  its  steps,  more  brilliant  as  to  its 
windows,  more  gleaming  a3  to  its  knocker, 
and  more  up  to  the  mark  as  re^arded^  its 
general  appearance  than  skuvoif  its  neigh- 
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''A  thoroughly  well-kept  house/'  the 
other  occupants  of  the  short  street 
said,  pointing  it  out  with  pride;  ''and 
inhabited  by  two  of  the  best  and  'best- 
kept  ' — ^in  mind,  hearty  and  soul — ^women 
that  ever  lived." 

Dear  ladies,  both  of  them — ^women  who 
had  weathered  many  a  storm  in  early  life, 
but  who  had  not  got  roughened  or  hardened 
in  the  process ;  women  who  had  seen  a  fair 
property  dissipated  by  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  a  father  whom  they  had  never 
found  it  in  their  hearts  to  censure;  who 
had,    after   that,    been    thrown    into    a 


tumultuous  state  of  feeling  bv  learning 
that  they  were  the  co-heiresses  of  a  wealthy 
uncle ;  women  who  had  worked  patiently 
and  unceasingly  as  companions,  or 
governesses,  during  several  years  of  their 
great  expectations;  and  who  had  finally 
been  rewarded  at  their  uncle's  death  bv 
finding  that  he  had  left  the  bulk  of  his 
property  to  his  deceased  wife's  niece — "a 
youne  lady  of  considerable  personal  attrac- 
tions/' she  would  probably  have  been 
described  had  she  figured  in  a  police 
report.  As  she  never  achieved  that  cele- 
brity, in  order  to  put  her  personnel  plainly 
before  the  reader,  it  shall  be  said  that  she 
was  a  fine,  well-grown,  audacious-looking 
girl,  endowed  with  masses  .of  light  hair  of 
several  shades  of  bronze  anf  gold,  thick, 
milkjT-white  skin,  bis  blue  eyes,  and  an 
inordinate  love  of  ana  craving  for  admira- 
tion. 

To  his  own  nieces,  the  in&tuated  old 
gentleman,  who  had  made  an  heiress  of 
this  Lilian  Taylor,  left  two  hundred  a  year 
each.  And  on  their  united  income  of  four 
hundred,  they  retired  to  the  house  which 
has  been  described,  in  the  heart  of  a  pretty 
wood  and  river  surrounded  town  in  South 
Devon. 

It  was  not  an  exciting  or  a  greatly  diver- 
sified life  this  which  the  Miss  Harveysled, 
but  they  were  well  content  with  it,  and 
grateful  for  the  means  of  living  it  Their 
tastes  were  simple  enough  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  monotonous  round  of  social  life  in  the 
little  town  and  its  vicinity.  Their  kindly 
natures  compelled  them  to  feel  a  strong 
personal  interest  in  the  fortunes  and  misfor- 
tunes, the  successes  and  sufferings,  of  every 
man  and  beast  in  the  towa  Their  yearn- 
ing for  travel  and  adventure  was  amply 
gratified  by  their  drives  through  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  in  a  low  four-wheeled 
carriage,  drawn  by  a  shaggy  but  most  sure- 
footed pony.  The  Western  Mominff  News 
kept  them  quite  sufficiently  posted  up  as 


to  contemporaneous  history.  The  dainty 
ordering  of  their  daintily-ordered  house 
gave  them  full  phyncal  occupation  without 
fatiguing  them.  Their  poorer  neighbours 
relied  on  them,  with  reason^'for  such  help 
and  succour  as  they  could  afford.  Their 
richer  ones  respected  them.  Everyone 
who  knew  them  took  .an  interest  in  their 
quiet  happiness  and  unpretending  ways. 
And,  altogether,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  two  happier  and  more  *  contented 
maiden  ladies  could  not  have  been  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
than  were  these  two  Miss  Harveys  of  The 
Plains. 

Envy  and  greed  were  such  strangers  to 
their  breasts  that  when  it  was  more  than 
hinted  to  them,  on  the  oc^on  of  their 
uncle's  death,  that  undue  and  altogether 
unseemly  and  improper  influences  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  the 
matter  of  the  distribution  of  his  proper^, 
they  resolutely  closed  the  subject,  and 
forbade  further  discussion  on  it.  They 
were  grateful  for  and  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  left  them.  It  was  between  Miss 
Taylor  and  her  conscience  if  she  had 
bent  or  wheedled  him  to  her  will  by 
unworthy  means. 

They  had  been  living  in  The  Plains 
about  ten  years,  and  were  looked  upon 
quite  as  people  **of  good  standing  and 
most  desirable  acquabtances"  by  local 
society,  when  some  new  people,  called 
Kesterton,  came  into  the  neighbourhood, 
causing  considerable  commotion  in  the 
aforesaid  society  by  their  coming. 

The  place  they  took  for  a  term  of  seven 
years  was  a  picturesque,  pretty,  verandahed 
house,  standing  in  its  own  well-wooded 
grounds  on  the  border  of  a  water-lily  be- 
decked pond,  which  was  just  large  enough 
to  justify  its  appellation  of  the  Lake 
House.  There  was  no  shooting  let  with 
the  house,  and  the  fishing  in  the  pond  was 
not  good  enough  to  lure  tenants  to  the 
Lake  House.  The  Eestertons  were  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  the  "best  people,"* or, 
indeed,  to  any  people  round  about  this 
region  into  which  they  had  adventured. 
Therefore,  local  society  put  itsconsidering- 
cap  on,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  it  knew  nothing  either  for  or  against 
the  Kestertons,  there  must  be  something 
strange  about  them,  but  that,  until  that 
''somethmg"  transpired,  local  society's 
plain  duty  was  to  call  and  encourage 
them. 

They  were  almost  transparent  to  the 
keen  local  vision,  these  innocent  Kestertons, 
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as  soon  as  they  wore  called  opon.  The 
motives  #hich  had  brought  them  to  the 
Lake  House  were  open  and  honest  asihe 
day.  The  house  was  good,  and  fall  of 
capabilitfes.  The  country  round  was  lovely 
in  itself,  and,  they  had  been  told,  was 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  any  number  of 
good,  hospitaUe,  delightful  people,  who 
were  always  glad  to  see  new  blood  infused 
into  their  social  lift.  Mr.  Keaterton  was 
an  idle  man,  fond  of  trout-fishing,  and  the 
Avon,  which  flowed  down  from  the  heart  of 
Dartmoor,  within  easy  reach  of  him,  had  a 
rare  reputation  for  trout  Mrs.  Eesterton 
was  fond  of  tennis,  and  anxious  to  join  an 
archery  club.  "Wliat  better  mportunity 
could  she  have  of  gratifying  these  tastes 
of  hers  than  by  joining  the  archery  and 
tennis  dubs  at  Av<m  Wick  t  The  lady  was 
something  more  than  a  good  antateur 
artist,  too,  and  the  wooded  water^slopes 
and  dells,  the  wild  moor  distances,  and 
the  high*hedged,  flowery  lanes,  all  had 
their  charms  ior  her.  People  with  such 
tastes,  combined  with  good  looks  and 
fair  fortunes,  were,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  neighbomrhood. 

For  that  their  fortunes  were  fair,  was 
reasonably  to  be  assumed  from  the  style  in 
which  they  came  down  and  took  up  their 
abode  at  the  Lake<  House.  A  correct^  but 
not  exaggerated  staff  of  servants,  a  well- 
appoints  littie  carriage  and  pair  of  ponies 
for  the  lady,  a  capital  pair  of  hacks,  and  a 
sturdy  cob  and  well-built  dog-cart  for  the 
husband,  betokened  not  only  prosperity, 
but  a  habit  of  living  as  if  they  were  well 
accustomed  to  prosperity. 
.  And  tbAt  their  looks  w«re  good,  no  one 
could  deny.  He  was  one  on  whom 
"middle-age  had  sUghtiy  set  its  signet 
sage,"  but  there  was  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of ''  adipose  deposit"  about  him 
as  yet  Of  stature  fair,  with  long,  lithe, 
deuily-cut  limbs,  a  well-groomed  head  and 
moustache,  and  a  splendid  seat  in  the 
saddle,  he  was  soon  voted  highly  decora- 
tive, both  at  dinner-tables  and  in  the 
hunting-field. 

Highly  decorative,  **  bat  not  interesting 
to  tdk  to,"  some  hypercritical  people 
averred.  But  this  was  really  being  extor- 
tionate in  their  demands,  more  reasonable 
and  less  exacting  ones  felt.  Why  should 
a  man  **  be  interesting  to  talk  to"  who  has 
a  good  cellar,  a  good  cook,  a  habit  of 
gMng  dinners,  a  capital  seat  on  a  horse, 
that  always  enables  him  to  be  in  a  good 
place  in  the  field,  and  a  wife  whose  beauty 
was  only  equalled  by  her  powers  of  fasci- 


nation, and  her  desire  to  make  herself 
agreeable  to  all  and  sundry  % 
■  They^liad  no  children,  a  circumstance 
she  regretted  openly  and  touchingly  to  her 
new  lady  friends.  Her  husband  was  sQent 
on  the  •ei^bject,  but  his  wife  said  for  him 
tiiat  his  disteess  was  even  deeper  than 
hers,  as  he  was  of  a  most  affectionate 
disposition,  and  had  stronri^  developed 
domestic  tastes,  qualities  much  he  con- 
cealed under  the  guise  of  taciturnity  and 
reserve  in  society.  She,  however,  being 
the  v«ry  soul  of  frankness  and  openness, 
never  made  tiie  attempt  to  conceid  any  of 
her  tastes,  hopes,  disappointments,  or 
feelings  generally,  and  she  ^'onlv  hoped 
her  new  and  charming  circle  would  forgive 
her  for  being  so  entirely  on  the  surface,  and 
take  her  as  she  was." 

'  It  was  v^  easy  to  **  take  her  as  she 
was,"  she  was  so  very  diarming  in  manner, 
so  bewitching  in  her  bright  blonde  beauty, 
so  full  of  sunlkhine  tiiat  she  seemed  to  bourn 
upon  everyone  who  came  within  reach  of 
her.  She  gave  quite  a  fresh  start  to  social 
lifb  in  the  neighbourhood.  People  began 
to  wcmder  how  they  had  got  on  before  she 
came  into  their  midst  to  stir  them  up  and 
set  them  going.  The  two  Miss  Harveys 
felt  quite  a  littie  thrill  of  excitement  when 
they  heard  they  were  to  meet  her  at  a 
luncheon-party  given  by  their  friend  Mrs. 
Hale,  the  doctor's  wife.  They  looked  out 
their  best  old  lace  ruffles,  and  collars,  and 
cuffs,  and  put  on  their  handsomest  manties 
and  most  irreproachable  bonnets,  and  went 
forth  in  quite  a  littie  pleasurable  tremor  of 
excitement  to  meet  her. 

Mrs.  Hale's  drawing-room  was  fiill  when 
the  Miss  Harveys  anived,  for  in  these 
hospitable  regions  hmcheon  is  not  a  light 
and  airy  nothing,  to  which  you  are  invited 
to  sit  down  to  trifle  witih  fragmentary 
delicacies  as  an  excuse  for  meeting  and 
conversing  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It 
is  rather  a  good,  substantial,  sensible 
repast,  commencing  with  soup,  and  ending, 
after  many  intermediate  burses,  with 
grapes  worthy  of  being  offered  up  at  the 
shrme  of  young  Bacchus. 

Accordingly,  wise  hostesses  take  the 
opportunity  of  wiping  off  the  scores  against 
them,  by  inviting  just  as  many  to  these 
mid-day  feasts  as  they  would  to  a  late 
dfainer,  which  has  its  conveniences  in  the 
winter-season,  when  the  precipitous  cha- 
racter of  the  country  in  tiiis  part  of  the 
county  is  taken  into  consideration.  So 
now  Mrs.  Hale  had  called  in  a  large 
number  of  the  nicest  people  she  knew. 
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to  come  and  eat  loncheon,  and  look  at 
Mrs.  Keaterton. 

The  Kestertons  were  in  admirable  time : 
they  timed  their  arrival  with  such  exquisite 
panctaalitj  that  though  the  luncheon  was 
announced  the  moment  after  they  came,  and 
though  they  were  the  last  comers,  not  a 
single  dish  was  kept  waiting  for  an  instant 
Stifi,  if  they  had  been  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
their  kindly  hostess  would  hare  been  better 
pleased.  She  did  so  much  wish  to  intro- 
duce beautiful,  brilliant  Mr&  Kesterton  to 
two  or  three  of  her  old  friends — notably  to 
her  dear  friends  the  HarTey& 

But  it  was  impossible.  Luncheon  was 
announced,  and  Mrs.  Kesterton  swept  off 
in  a  pansy-coloured  velvet-dress,  the  out- 
lines deined  with  feather-trimming  of  the 
same  shade,  on  Dr.  Halo's  arm. 

A  little  hum — it  did  not  amount  to  a 
«buzz" — of  admiration  followed  her.  It 
proceeded  from  the  assemblage  of  ladies, 
and  was  called  forth — '< extracted"  from 
them,  in  fact,  by  the  way  she  had  embraced 
everyone  in  ti^e  genial  apology  she  had 
made  for  not  having  come  two  seconds 
sooner.  The  perfect  out  and  fit  of  her 
dress  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The 
Miss  Harveys  were  so  taken  with  her 

Srofile  and  back-view,  as  she  slid  into  the 
rawing-room,  and  was  then  wheeled  off 
into  the  dining-room  by  her  host,  that 
they  quite  felt  they  had  been  culpably 
negligent  in  not  having  called  on  her 
before. 

"  Reallvculpablynegligent^"  Miss  Harvey 
whispered  to  her  hostc^  next  to  whom 
she  was  sittine;  ''and  I  am  sure  Cynthia 
feels  the  same.  Cynthia  was  the  second 
Miss  Harvey,  the  staider  and  more  thought- 
ful, and,  perhaps,  a  shade  the  less  popular 
of  these  popular  sisters. 

"  Miss  Cynthia  is  quite  struck  with  Mrs. 
Kesterton's  beautiful  face — ^I  can  see  that ; 
she  has  hardly  moved  her  eyes  from  Mrs. 
Kesterton  since  we  sat  down,"  Mrs.  Hale 
rejoined  in  high  good-humour.  Mrs.  Kes- 
terton had  been  specially  engaged,  days 
before  other  people  were  invited,  to  shine 
at  this  luncheon.  Therefore  Mrs.  Hale 
was 

attraction, 

be  a  prominent  object  of  attention  and 
topic  ci  conversation. 

'<  Ah,  Cynthia  is  an  artist,  you  know," 
Miss  Harvey  said  with  pride.  ''Self-taught; 
in  her  youth,  poor  dear,  we  hadn't  the 
means  of  getting  instruction  for  her ;  but  a 
real  artist,  I  assure  you.  She  always  sees 
more  in  a  face  than  I  do,  reads  off  the  bad 


i  naturally  well  pleased  that  the  graceful 
action,  whom  sne  had  secured,  should 


and  the  good  that  speak  through  the 
human  countenance  like  a  book." 

"  She  can  only  read  what  is  good  in  that 
lovely  face,  I  am  sure,"  the  hostess  replied 
warmly;  and  Miss  Harvey  agreed  warmly 
with  her,  and  again  expressea  the  opinion 
that  she  and  her  sister  had  been  culpably 
negligent  in  not  having  called  on  Mrs. 
Kesterton  before  this. 

But  at  least  the  pleasure  of  an  intro- 
duction to  the  bewitching  straneer  was 
promised  to  her  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Hale  could 
set  the  opportunity  after  luncheon.  And 
Miss  Harvey,  contented  with  this  promise, 
turned  her  attention  to  her  immediate 
neighbour  during  the  rest  of  luncheon-time, 
and  became  immersed  in  local  politics. 

It  was  winter  when  this  agreeable  little 
reunion  took  place  at  Mrs.  Hale's  hospitable 
house,  and  that  lady  was  utilising  her 
privileges  and  the  occasion  to  the  utmost, 
by  having  an  afternoon  At  Home  to  follow 
the  luncheon.  Several  youi^  ladies,  from 
the  surrounding  country-houses,  had  been 
invited  to  "  brmg  a  few  songs  and  a  little 
muaic,"  and  their  brothers  and  cousins,  if 
these  gentlemen  could  be  persuaded  to 
come  home  an  hour  or  two  earlier  from 
shooting  for  the  sake  of  hearing  Mrs. 
Kesterton  sing.  These  invitations  had 
been  freely  responded  to.  Soon  there  was 
quite  a  li^  crowd  in  Mrs.  Hale's  drawing- 
room,  and  as  it  was  thickest  round  the 
popular  beauty,  the  opportunity  of  being 
mtroduced  to  Uie  latter  which  Miss  Harvey 
so  ardently  desired,  was  lost  to  her. 

Mrs.  Kesterton  sang  well,  and  re- 
ceived all  the  plaudits  which  her  singing 
called  forth,  sweetly  and  unaffectedly. 
Miss  Harvey  ventured  to  remark  to  Mr. 
Kesterton  that  ''he  must  be  very  proud 
of  his  gifted  wife,"  on  which  he  roused 
himself  from  a  day-dream,  and  declared 
that  he  was  "very  proud  of  her;  she 
was  a  real  trump  1  She  did  what  she 
wanted  to  do,  and  didn't  care  what  anyone 
thought  of  her.  She'd  snap  her  fingers 
in  anyone's  face  who  went  agen  her — 
that's  what  she'd  do ;  and  why  shouldn't 
she  f  she'd  got  beaufy  and  brains,  and  a 
thundering  good  banking  account" 

Mr.  Kesterton's  manner  and  diction 
struck  Miss  Harvey  as  being  "odd,"  to 
say  the  least  of  it  Indeed,  though  he 
looked  well,  dressed  well,  and  stood  well, 
Miss  Harvey  could  not  help  arriving  at  the 
unpleasant  conclusion  that  the  charming 
woman's  husband  was  not  a  gentleman. 

It  was  not  till  the  party  was  breaking 
up,  and  Mr&  Kesterton  was  departing,  that 
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the  introdaction  to  her  was  effected  for 
Miss  Harvey.  In  the  haste  of  tiie  moment 
Mr&  Hale  forgot  to  mention  Miss  Harvey's 
name ;  bat  Mrs.  Kesterton's  reception  of 
her  was  as  cordial  as  if  Miss  Harvey  had 
been  a  Dachee& 

« I  hope  to  see  yon  soon,  and  often,  at 
the  Lake  Bonse,"  she  said  quite  effosively 
in  her  eagerly  energetic  way,  warmly 
shaking  hands  with  nalf-a-dozen  people 
simaltaneously.  Then  summoning  her 
''lion/'  as  she  called  her  husband,  she 
swept  away  out  of  the  house  with  graceful 
vehxnty,  and  the  remaining  guests  burst 
forth  into  eulogies  of  her  "  beauty,  grace, 
and  unaffected  vivacity." 

Not  all  the  remaining  guests  though. 
Miss  Oynthia  was  strangely  silent  Miss 
Oynthia  looked  strangely  scared.  Miss 
Cynthia  was  most  strangely  unsympa- 
thetic. 

"  I  hope— I  pray  with  aU  my  heart  I 
may  never  see  the  woman  and  her  evil 
spirit  again,"  she  said,  when  her  sister 
forced  her  to  give  expression  to  some  sort 
of  opinion  respecting  the  general  object  of 
interest 

"  You  surely  can't  call  that  distinguished- 
looking  husbuid  of  hers  her  <  evil  spirit'?" 
Mrs.  Hale  asked  blithely,  while  the  others 
laughed  and  jested,  and  declared  that 
"poor  Miss  Oynthia  was  as  piqued  as  a 
man  might  have  been  by  having  been  over- 
looked by  the  caj^tivating  beauty." 

To  all  this  jesting  Miss  Oynthia  turned 
a^  weary  ear,  and  privately  begged  her 
sister  to  "  go  home  at  once,"  admitting  that 
she  was  "  strangely  upset  by  something." 

If  they  had  followed  the  popular  beauty 
home,  thev  would  have  seen  her  cast  her 
smiles  and  carelessness  as  completely  as  a 
snake  does  its  skin,  as  soon  as  she  had 
flown  upstairs  and  locked  her  bedroom 
behind  her.  And  they  would  have  heard 
her  mutter,  as  she  clasped  her  hands  over 
her  eyes,  and  her  head  on  the  pillow : 

'*  Leave  m»--leave  me — cleave  me  1 1  will 
kneel  and  pray  to  you  to  leave  me  I " 

''Didn't  I  please  you  to-day f  I  held 
my  tongue,  didn't  speak  to  anyone  but  an 
old  hag,  who  began  cameying  to  me  about 
you,"  Mr.  Kesterton  said,  when  they  were 
alone  that  evening  after  dinner. 

"Oh,  you  did  well  enough,  Lion." 

''Then  why  do  you  look  so  precious 
sulky!" 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

*'  Don't  make  me  mad  by  noticing  my 
looks,  and  take  care  what  you  say." 


**  There's  no  one  to  hear  me.  What  are 
you  looking  over  your  shoulder  for  ?  The 
servants  are  gone." 

"  Silence  I "  she  cried,  stamping  her  foot 
in  passion, 

''Tour  fads  are  growing  on  you,  my 
girl,"  he  said  crossly;  "  you're  right  enough 
when  you're  in  company—" 

''' In  company  1'  Don't  use  such  phrases; 
do  forget  the  servants'-hall,"  she  inter- 
rupted savagely. 

He  laughed  jeeringly. 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  could  put  me  back 
into  it  f  You  could  do  so  much  better  if  I 
wasn't  in  your  way;  such  a  charmine 
beauty  as  you,  with  all  your  money  and 
fine  dresses,  might  get  a  real  gentleman  to 
marry  you  now.  L^  you  ever  think  of  the 
day  you  began  to  court  me  first " 

"  Silence,  you  coward  ! " 

"  No,  I'm  not  a  coward ;  if  I'd  been  one 
I  should  have  been  afraid  to  get  myself 
tied  up  at  the  registry-office  to  a  woman 
who'd  broken  the  law  and  married  her 
dead  aunt's  husband,  so  that  she  might 
get  the  better  chance  of  poisoning  him, 
and  working  on  him  to  leave  her  all  his 
money.  No,  I'm  no  coward,  Lily — don't 
you  fancy  I  am  one.  Why,  you've  murder 
in  your  face  now,  woman  1  Can't  you  take 
a  joke  1" 

He  finished  with  an  uneasy  laugh,  and 
edged  farther  away  fron^  her,  as  with  a 
convulsive,  violent  movement  she  sprang 
from  her  seat  His  words  recalled  her  to 
herself.  She  clasped  her  hands  tightly 
over  her  head,  and  murmuring : 

"  Murder  I  Is  it  murder  f ''  got  herself 
away  out  of  the  room  before  he  could  goad 
her  further. 

A  few  days  after  this  Mrs.  Kesterton 
sent  out  invitations  for  an  evening  At 
Home.  She  had  come  to  the  end  of  her 
list,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  with 
a  sense  of  duty  done,  when  she  suddenly 
remembered  that  she  had  forgotten  the 
pleasant,  elderly  woman  who  had  been 
introduced  to  her  at  Mrs.  Hale's  luncheon. 

*« There  were  two  of  them;  I  didn't 
catch  their  names— did  you  ? "  she  asked 
her  husband. 

"  'Twas  Hardy,  or  Halton,  or  some  name 
of  that  sort,"  he  answered  carelessly. 

Soyfailing  to  get  the  requisite  information 
fromhim,  thehospitablemistressof  the  Lake 
House  enclosed  a  blank  invitation  card  to 
Mrs.  Hale,  with  the  request  that  she  would 
fill  it  in  with  the  names  of  the  two  agree- 
able   maiden   ladies— sisters— whom   she 
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(Mrs.  Keaterton)  had  had  sack  groat 
pleasure  in  meeting,  but  whose  names  bad 
nnf  ortonatdy  escaped  her  memory. 

In  due  time  the  invitation  reached  the 
Miss  Harveys,  and  the  elder  sister  was 
duly  delighted  at  the  receipt  of  it.  Bat 
Miss  Cynthia  manifested  an  unaccoontable 
aversion  to  going  to  the  Lake  House 
under  any  drcomstances. 

"  Don't  try  and  persuade  me,  for  your 
-persuasions  will  all  be  thrown  away,''  she 
said,  with  what  appeared  to  her  sister  to  be 
unnecessary  vehemenca  *^  I  only  hope  I 
may  never  set  eyes  on  that  woman  again." 

'*  Why  ? "  Miss  Harvey  questioned^ 

"  That  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you." 

"  Then  I  consider  you  most  weakly,  not 
to  say  wickedly,  prejudiced,"  Miss  Harvey 
said  with  a  greater  air  of  severity  than  she 
had  ever  l^fore  assumed  towards  her 
sister. 

"It's  cruel  of  you  to  say  that,"  Miss 
Cynthia  said  emotionally;  but  though 
her  tones  were  wavering,  her  intention 
apparently  was  not,  for  she  held  to  it 
stoutly  for  several  days. 

But  on  the  momii^  of  the  day,  the 
close  of  which  was  to  witness  the  festivities 
at  the  Lake  House,  Mr&  Hale — privately 
instructed  by  Miss  Harvey — brought  her 
forces  to  bear  upon  the  contumacious  lady. 
To  stay  away,  when  she  had  neither  the 
plea  to  urge  of  either  illJiealth  or  a 
previous  engagement,  would,  the  doctor's 
wife  affirmed,  nave  a  vei^  strange^  not  to 
say  uncharitable  and  suspicious  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  knew  she  had 
been  invited.  Besides,  what  was  there— 
what  could  there  be  about  Mr&  Kesterton 
to  make  Miss  Cynthia  shrink  firom  her  ? 

Briefly  and  emphatically  Miss  Cynthia 
replied : 

"  Heaven  knows  1 " 

"You  will  spoil  your  sister's  pleasure 
entirely  by  renuuning  away ;  it's  not  like 
you  to  indulge  a  selfiiui  caprice  at  the  cost 
of  her  happiness,"  Mr&  Hale  urged. 

"  Oh,  if  ^ou  would  let  me  i£>ne  in  this 
matter,"  Miss  Cynthia  cried  rather  wildly. 
"I'm  frightened   and   miserable  enough 

already ^"     She  checked  herself,   and 

added  more  calmly :  "  Think  me  seliishly 
capricious,  my  dear  old  friend,  if  you  will, 
onlv  don't  drag  me  to  do  what  my  very 
soul  revolts  at'' 

"Dear  Miss  Cynthia^  you  alarm  me," 
Mrs.  Hale  cried  with  genuine  concern. 
"  Do  you  know — ^is  it  possible  that  you  can 
suspect  anything  against  diat  charming 
woman's  character  1 " 


"  I  pray  to  Heaven  I  may  never  set  eyes 
on  that  charming  woman  again,"  Min 
Cynthia  said  fervently. 

"  Really,  you  make  me  uneasy  in  spite  of 
my  own  conviction  that  everything  is  quite 
right  about  the  Kestertons,"  said  Mrs. 
Hale  in  a  vexed  tone.  "  To  be  sure,  he  is 
not  very  polished  in  conversation,  but  he 
looks  well,  and  one  can't  have  everything. 
However^  you  have  made  me  uncomfort- 
able, Miss  Cynthia,  and  I  can't  help 
f eelmg  that  you  are  not  acting  with  your 
usual  kindly  tact  and  consideration." 

"  If  Cynthia  is  so  obstinate,  I  shall  not 
go  either,  and  I  have  looked  forward  to 
tius  evening  with  greater  pleasure  than  I 
ever  looked  f  orwara  to  any  party  since  my 
girlhood,"  Miss  Harvey  said  resignedly, 
and  at  this  Miss  Cynthia  gave  way,  and 
piteously  announced  that  she  would  do  as 
they  pleased. 

After  making  this  concession  she  strove 
to  put  a  cheei^  face  on  it,  and  took  as 
much  trouble  in  arrangbg  her  toilette  for 
the  evening  as  even  her  sister  could  deeira 

"  Was  it  any  thought  of  its  bring  the 
anniversary  of  poor  old  Uncle  Edward's 
deaili  that  made  you  so  unwilling  to  go  to 
Mrs.  Eesterton's  to-night,  Gyntlua  f "  Miss 
Harvey  asked  when  they  were  dressed  and 
awaiting  the  fly  which  was  to  take  them  to 
the  Lake  House. 

"Dear  me,  no  1  Is  it  the  fourteenth  of 
January  f .  I  had  quite  forgotten  it,"  Miss 
Cynthia  replied  simply,  and  then  with  a 
sinkiog  of  the  tone  and  beating  of  the 
heart  which  was  entirely  unsuspected  by 
her  sister,  she  got  into  the  carriage  and 
was  taken"  to  the  Lake  House. 

Mr&  Kesterton  was  in  "  splendid  form  " 
that  night  All  the  men  assembled  vowed 
that  she  was  so,  and  all  the  women  oom- 
mented  upon  the  matchless  taste  with 
which  her  dress  was  devised  to  display 
her  beauty.  "A  perfect  hostess,  nobly 
planned,"  they  all  declared  her  to  be,  and 
in  the  fleneral  satisfaction  no  one  noticed 
how  ill  Miss  Cynthia  Harvey  looked,  or 
how  uncontrollably  nervous  she  seemed. 

"  Refreshments  at  twelve,"  had  been  the 
unassuming  notification  on  the  invitation 
cards,  so  that  the  many  were  surprised  to 
find  an  exquisitely  ordered  banquet  served 
at  a  score  or  so  of  small  tables  tluit  would 
just  take  four  persons  each,  in  the  large 
dining-room. 

"It's  a  custom  I  learnt  in  France, 
where  I  spent  my  whole  life  till  I  came 
to  the  Lake  House,"  Mrs.  Kesterton  said 
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tinbluskingly  to  those  who  complimented 
her  on  the  arrangement;  "four  people 
most  be  stupid  indeed  if  they  can't  get 
genial  and  amusing  when  brought  together 
at  a  dear  little,  round,  well-spread  table. 
Dr.  Hale,  will  you  complete  the  party  at 
my  table  ? " 

'•  Undoubtedly  I  will  IH  fetch  the  lady 
whose  interests  Tve  promised  to  attend  to 
during  the  solemn  hour  of  supper,"  he  said, 
as  he  walked  away  in  search  of  Miss 
Cynthia. 

It  was  in  yauiy  when  she  found  what 
was  to  be  her  destination  and  who  was  to 
be  her  yis-^yi%  that  she  protested  she  did 
not  want  any  supper,  and  would  rather 
stay  alone  in  the  deserted  drawing-room. 
Dr.  Hale  blithely  disregarded  her  reluc- 
tance, led  her  to,  and  planted  hw  in  a  chair 
opposite  to  their  brilliant  hostess,  and 
proceeded  to  enjoy  that  lady's  conversa- 
tion, together  with  the  good  things  she  had 
provided. 

As  he  sat  between  the  two  ladies  at  the 
round  table,  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  faces 
of  both,  and  looking  up  suddenly  to  give  a 
deliberately  formed  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  some  truffled  quails,  he  was  staggered  to 
see  that  Mrs.  Kesterton  had  a  look  of  terror 
which  almost  commanded  pity  in  her  face, 
while  Miss  Cynthia's  wore  an  expression  of 
uncontrollable  horror.  Before  he  could 
speak,  however,  the  latter  had  risen  from 
her  seat  with  a  cry  that  was  almost  a  shriek, 
and  was  flying  out  of  the  room  to  the  con- 
sternation of  as  many  of  the  guests  as  saw 
her. 

With  a  hasty  apology  to  his  hostess.  Dr. 
Hale  followed  his  old  friend,  Miss  Cynthia. 
He  found  her  in  the  ladies'  cloak-room, 
huddling  on  her  wraps  in  frantic  haste. 

"Don't  stop  me ;  let  me  go,  and — brinff 
my  sister  away,"  she  sobbed  out ;  "  don't 
ask  me  anything  till  I  get  home — then  I'll 
tell  yoa" 

Very  much  against  her  will.  Miss  Harvey 
came  and  offers  to  go  home  widi  Cynthia. 

''  I  shall  really  be  ashamed  ever  to  look 
Mrs.  Kesterton  in  the  face  again,  Cynthia. 
Such  nonsense,  such  a  return  for  her 
kindness  and  hospitality,  such  a  scene 
to  make  altogether,  and  she  so  kind  and 
concerned  about  you  1 " 

"  For  pity's  sake  don't  let  her  come  near 
me  1 "  Cynthia  cried.  "  Come  away — come 
away — come  away  1 " 

She  srew  calmer  after  they  got  her  home, 
but  still  her  state  of  tremblmg  nervousness 
was  such  that  for  three  or  four  hours  Dr. 
Hale  did  not  feel  justified  in  leaving  her. 


At  length  as  morning  broke  she  seemed 
quieter,  dropping  off  to  sleep,  but  suddenly 
started  up  with  a  choked,  horrified  cry. 

"I  will  tell  you  now — now,  what  I  saw 
— what  has  nearly  killed  me,"  she  cried. 
"  m  tell  you  both  now  that  you  may  be 
less  horrified  when  you  hear  what  is 
happening  now  at  this  very  time  at  the 
Lake  House.  Behind  that  woman's 
shoulder  peers  an  awful  face,  always 
whispering  to  her,  always  felt  by  her, 
always  seen  by  her.  I  saw  it  once  or 
twice  at  your  luncheon.  Dr.  Hale ;  it  has 
never  left  her,  never  left  off  whispering  and 
threatening  all  tlus  night  She  handled 
her  knife  ror  a  moment  as  if  she  would 
have  killed  herself  when  I  shrieked  and 
started  up—" 

"The  doctor's  wanted  this  verv  minute, 
please,"  the  servant  said  in  a  loud  whisper 
at  this  juncture,  and  Dr.  Hale  left  Miss 
Cynthia,  her  terrible  disclosure  still  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  to  hear  why  he  was  sum- 
moned so  hurriedly. 

"  A  groom  has  come  over  from  the 
Lake  House,  sir,"  his  own  servant  stepped 
forward  to  say.  "  Mrs.  Kesterton  has  cut 
her  throat,  and  though  she  is  quite  dead, 
they  thought  they  had  better  send  for 
you." 

The  Miss  Harveys  went  on  to  the  end  of 
their  days  living  in  absolute  contentment 
on  their  modest  income  in  The  Plains, 
though  many  people  said  they  might  have 
been  rich  women  if  they  had  liked  to 
dispute  the  disposition  of  the  property,  out 
of  which  their  uncle  had  been  cajoled  by 
the  unhappy  woman  they  had  only  known 
as  Mrs.  Kesterton. 


SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHES. 

OUR  YEOMEN.      THE  SON. 

When  Arthur  Suttaby's  seventeenth 
birthday  drew  near,  the  question  of  his 
leaving  school  and  settling  down  into  the 
way  of  life  which  he  diomd  follow  for  his 
span  of  years,  began  to  ffrow  pressing.  It 
was  one  Mr..Sattaby  did  not  care  to  face, 
otherwise  Uie  boy  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  at  school  till  an  age  at 
which,  according  to  all  family  precedenti 
he  should  have  been  buckling  to  work,  and 
taking  his  share  in  the  management  of  the 
farm.  He  put  off  the  task  m)m  half-year 
to  half-year  as  long  as  he  could,  till  at  last 
the  lapse  of  time,  which  accomplishes  most 
things,  brought  l&ewise  this  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  Mr.  Suttaby.  (^QQQ[g 
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Arthur,  youn^  as  he  was  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  felt  that  it  was  coming,  and  did 
not  bow  to  his  fate  without  a  struggle.  He 
knew  that  it  would  be  next  to  useless  to 
dream  of  his  ambition's  farthest  flight  and 
talk  to  his  father  of  a  military  career,  or 
even  of  a  University  training  with  the 
church  or  the  bar  to  follow,  so  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  a  compromise,  and  met  his 
father  with  the  proposition  that  he  should 
go  as  articled  clerk  to  Lawyer  Merridew, 
with  the  view  of  becoming  a  solicitor. 

Now  Mr.  Suttaby^  like  everyone  else  in 
the  district,  looked  upon  our  man  of  law 
as  the  best  of  good  fellows  out  of  his  office; 
but  he,  as  a  man  of  acres,  had  as  great  a 
contempt  for  lav^ers  and  hack-writers  in 
their  professional  state  as  Rob  Roy  had  for 
weavers,  and  he  met  his  son's  proposition 
to  mount  an  office-stool  in  very  much  the 
same  spirit  as  the  gallant  cattle-lifter 
showed  when  the  honest  baillie  proposed  to 
make  apprentices  of  the  two  young  Mac- 
gregors.  What  could  the  boy  be  thinking 
about)  He  must  be  mad  to  prefer  the 
confinement  of  a  stuffy  office  over  the 
duUest  of  drudgery  to  a  calling  which  most 
men  of  business  look  forwam  to  as  the 
solace  of  their  years  of  ease  and  retire- 
ment, riding  about  free  as  air  on  as  smart 
a  horse  as  any  young  squire  in  the  county 
could  boast  of.  Mr.  Suttaby  met  Arthur's 
proposal  at  first  by  bantering  opposition, 
but  finding  that  the  boy  was  in  earnest,  he 
spoke  sharply  and  sternly.  Then  there 
passed  a  miserable  month  of  restraint  and 
half-quarrel  between  father  and  son. 
Nothing  was  done ;  Arthur  lingered  on  at 
home,  and,  when  Mr.  Suttaby  was  confined 
to  the  house  for  six  weeks  or  more  with  an 
attack  of  bronchitis,  took,  in  a  fashion,  the 
direction  of  the  farm,  and  these  eix  weeks 
sealed  his  fate. 

When  a  strong  will  has  to  contend  with 
a  weaker  one,  the  latter,  if  it  has  on  its 
side  the  force  of  vis  inertise,  and  knows 
how  to  work  it  with  due  effect,  will  not  be 
fighting  a  fight  without  hope.  How  much 
more  arduous,  therefore,  is  the  task  of  the 
weaker  nature  which  has  to  overcome  the 
passive  resistance  set  up  by  one  stronger 
than  itself?  And  this  was  Arthur's  case. 
A  few  ineffectual  struggles,  and  the  game 
was  up.  If  he  had  been  a  boy  with  much 
of  the  devil  in  him  he  would  have  run 
away  to  sea,  or  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
London ;  but  Arthur  was  of  that  nature 
which  is  so  often  found  in  the  youngest  of 
a  family.  He  was  weaker,  more  infirm  of 
purpose  than  either  of  his  parents,  or  any 


one  of  his  sisters.  So  he  accepted  his 
destiny,  not  without  a  struggle,  but  with- 
out anything  like  the  confidence  of  victory. 
Mr.  Suttaby,  having  gained  the  day, 
ought  to  have  rejoiced  over  the  fruits  of 
his  victory ;  but  his  triumph  did  not  bring 
him  pleasure  unalloyed.  Arthur's  face  was 
pale  and  gloomy,  ^and  he  went  about  to 
do  whatever  his  father  might  suggest,  in 
a  half-hearted,  perfunctory  manner.  The 
work  which  had  been  thrust  upon  him  was 
distasteful,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  discontent,  so  it  was  not  long  before 
something  like  remorse  made  itseUf  felt  in 
the  old  man's  breast  His  manner  towards 
his  son  grew  verjr  soft — at  times  almost 
submissive.  Obstmate  and  self-willed  as 
he  was,  he  had  not  ganged  aright  the 
depth  of  the  love  he  had  for  his  boy,  and 
the  desolation  that  came  over  him  as  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  he  hiftd  struck  a 
cinel  blow  at  the  creature  most  dear  to  him 
in  all  the  world,  was  ahnost  more  than  he 
could  bear.  He  seemed  to  be  searching 
day  and  night  to  make  some  compensation 
for  the  ill  he  had  wrought  If  there  was 
one  phase  of  modem  progress  that  he  hated 
more  than  another,  it  was  scientific  agri- 
culture ;  but  Arthur  had  learnt  a  little  of 
chemistry  at  school,  and  would  sometimes 
make  an  attempt  to  analyse  soib  and 
samples  of  artificial  foods  and  manures. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Suttaby  knew  of  this,  he 
gave  Arthur  carte  blanche  to  fit  up  a  dis- 
used room  at  the  top  of  the  house  as  a 
laboratory,  and  to  get  whatever  books  on 
agricultural  chemistry  he  might  want — 
vain  and  useless  fancy  as  he  deemed  the 
sdence  to  be,  the  device  of  a  lot  of  spec- 
tacled fellows  who  were  conceited  enough 
to  fancy  they  could  farm  land  while  sitting 
in  an  easy-dudr,  as  well  as  he  himself  could 
from  the  back  of  a  horse.  He  had  never 
followed  the  chase  himself ;  indeed,  he  had 
always  been  pretty  free  with  his  sharp 
speeches  for  tnose  fi&nners  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  had  already  done  so ;  but, 
as  the  next  hunting  season  drew  near,  he 
let  Arthur  understand  that,  if  his  taste 
should  lead  him  to  the  coverside,  he  need 
not  be  afraid  of  asking  for  an  extra  horse. 
Then  there  was  an  outlying  portion  of  the 
farm,  which  Mr.  Suttaby  had  bought  some 
years  before,  and  this  he  proposed  to  turn 
over  entirely  to  Arthur,  together  with  a 
due  amount  of  capital,  to  be  worked  accord- 
ing to  any  scientific  method  the  latter 
might  like  to  employ.  Concessions  such 
as  the  above,  coming  from  a  man  of 
Mr.  Suttaby's  temperament,  meant  a  good 
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deal ;  but  they  were  not  the  only  mani- 
festations of  bis  magnanimity  or  his 
remorse.  There  was  a  gentleness  in  his 
manner  towards  Arthur  which  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  unusnaL  No  other  member 
of  his  family  had  ever  had  a  taste  of  the 
same.  He  seemed  suddenly  to  realise 
to  the  full,  that  the  sacrifice  which  the 
boy  had  made  in  bending  to  his  will,  and 
settling  down  for  life  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil, 
was  a  red  one,  and  thereupon  he  set  to 
work  to  do  his  best  to  make  the  yoke  as 
little  galling  as  possible  to  his  son's  neck. 

But  the  season  of  his  repentance  was  not 
destined  to  be  a  very  long  one.  Just  after 
Arthur's  twenty-first  birthday,  Mr  Suttaby 
was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  About  four  years 
after  this  Arthur  married,  and  Mrs. 
Suttaby  retired  to  a  little  house  in  Shilling- 
bury,  for  she  had  common-sense  enough  to 
know  that  the  day  of  the  wife's  home- 
coming should  be  the  day  of  the  mother's 
departure.  Her  resolution  to  move  may 
also  have  been  braced  by  the  liking  she 
had  for  a  town  life.  She  had  a  notion 
that  she  would  see  more  of  the  spinster- 
hood  and  widowhood  of  Shillingbury  round 
her  tea-table  in  her  new  home  than  she 
could  hope  for  at  Hedgelands,  when  a 
couple  of  miles  of  muddy  road  lay  between 
her  and  society. 

I  heard  of  Arthur's  marriage  when  I 
was  absent  from  England,  and  sent  him 
duly  a  wedding-present;  but  more  than 
sixteen  years  elapsed  between  mv  last 
yisit  to  Hedgelands  under  the  old,  and 
my  first  under  the  new  regime.  After 
my  long  absence,  I  naturally  found  eyeiy- 
thing  in  the  old  country  much  altered; 
but  nowhere  had  the  hand  of  change  been 
busier  than  in  the  old  manor-house.  As 
soon  as  Arthur  Suttaby  knew  I  was  in 
England,  he  wrote  to  ask  me  to  make  his 
house  my  home  whenever  I  might  be  dis- 
posed to  visit  the  haunts  of  my  youth,  and 
I  accepted  his  invitation  with  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure,  for,  during  my  sojourn 
in  Australia,  where  I  had  spent  a  good 
portion  of  the  sixteen  years  above-men- 
tioned, hints  had  several  times  been  dropped 
in  my  presence,  by  men  who  had  recently 
been  "  home,"  that  English  hospitality  was 
no  longer  what  it  used  to  be.  So,  after 
transacting  some  business  in  London,  I 
travelled  down  to  Shillingbury  by  the  rail- 
way which  was  not  even  dreamt  of  when 
I  had  set  out  on  my  travels.  At  the 
station  a  do^-cart  was  waiting  for  me, 
driven  by  a  groom  in  livery,  aqd  as  I 


approached  the  old  manor-house  I  became 
conscious  that  the  stout  gentleman  with 
mutton-chop  whiskers  and  a  bald  head 
standing  by  the  front  door  was  no  other 
than  my  host,  whom  I  had  left  a  pale,  thin 
youth,  without  a  hair  on  his  face.  He 
erected  me  in  kindly  fashion  enough,  but 
his  manner,  for  a  man  of  so  wide  a  ^th, 
was  not  hearty,  and  supplied  me  with  a 
fresh  instance  to  corroborate  a  pet  theory 
of  mine — that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  fat  men  are  universally  the 
joUy  fellows  they  are  made  out  to  be. 
Aruiur  took  my  travelling-bag  out  of  the 
dog-cart  with  his  own  hands,  and  led  the 
way  into  the  house.  I  had  noted  already 
several  changes  in  the  exterior  of  the  old 
place — the  diamond- paned  casements  to  the 
windows  had  ^ven  way  to  white-painted 
sash-frames,  with  laree  squares  of  glass, 
and  what  used  to  be  the  drying-ground  for 
linen  was  now  laid  out  as  a  flower-garden — 
but  these  were  not  so  striking  as  the  revo- 
lution which  met  my  eyes  as  soon  as  I 
passed  into  the  great  hall  kitchen.  Here 
I  saw  that  the  hand  of  the  upholsterer  had 
been  busy.  A  yellow  mahogany  hall-table 
and  hat-stand  stood  where  formerly  was 
the  long  oak  table,  and  the  weU-wom  brick 
floor  was  covered  with  strips  of  rather 
florid  patterned  carpet  *'  I  think  we  shaJl 
find  my  wife  in  the  drawing-room,"  said 
Arthur,  as  he  led  the  way  onward,  and 
accordingly  into  the  drawing-room  I  went, 
and  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Suttaby. 
She  was  a  little  woman,  with  no  preten- 
sions to  beauty,  either  of  figure  or  face. 
She  was  one  of  those  people  who  give  one 
the  idea  of  being  unfinished,  and  offend  the 
eye  negatively  in  this  respect,  rather  than 
by  any  positive  uglinessw  There  was  no 
semblance  of  anything  like  colour  in  either 
her  hair,  or  her  cheeks,  or  her  eyes— all 
seemed  washed  out  and  faded,  the  only 
trace  of  a  warmer  tint  being  located  in  a 
spot  where  the  poor  little  woman  surely 
least  desired  to  have  it — viz.,  in  the  tip  of 
her  nose.  After  the  usual  enquiries  and 
greetings,  she  said  it  was  rather  cold  for 
we  time  of  the  year,  and  that  she  was 
afraid  I  should  find  the  country  very  dull 
The  air  certainly  had  struck  chill  as  I  was 
driving  along  the  road  from  Shillingbury, 
and  since  I  had  been  in  the  house  the 
fireless,  paper-ornamented  grates  had  jarred 
unpleasantly  with  my  anticipations  of 
warmth  within.  Perhaps  my  liver  and  my 
temper  as  well  had  been  a  Uttle  upset  by 
the  journey,  but  it  certainly  appeared  to 
me  that  Mrs.  Arthitf  Suttaby  was    not 
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overjoyed  to  see  me,  and  an  uncomfortable 
suspicion  began  to  crop  up,  that,  perhaps, 
the  warning  notes  as  to  the  decMence  of 
English  hospitality,  which  had  reached  me 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  might  have 
some  meaning,  my  host's  letter  of  invitation 
notwithstan<ung. 

The  drawing-room  in  which  I  found 
myself,  was  no  other  than  the  parlour  of 
old  days,  that  mysterious  chamber  which  I 
had  never  yet  surveyed,  except  in  a  dim 
half-light,  and,  little  as  that  half-light  had 
revealed  to  me  in  my  youthfid  days  as  to 
the  furniture  and  adornments,  I  carried 
away  enough  impressions  of  it  to  determine 
now,  by  comparison^  that  Mrs.  Suttaby,  in 
changing  the  parlour  into  a  drawing-room, 
had  not  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  many-folded  curtains  of  the  olden 
times  now  no  longer  tempered  the  light  to 
the  fleeting  dyes  of  chmtz  and  moreea 
The  sun's  rays  had  free  course,  and  as  I 
looked  at  the  vivid  tints  in  the  Brussels 
carpet,  with  which  Mrs.  Suttaby  had  covered 
the  floor,  and  in  the  rep  curtains  and  chair- 
furniture,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  orb  of  day  might  do  a  little  colour- 
extracting^  without  any  great  artistic 
deterioration  to  the  fabrics  he  smiled  upon. 
There  was  a  cottage  piano,  in  rosewood, 
and  a  set  of  chairs  and  couches  to  match ; 
but  the  crowning  act  .to  the  adornment  of 
the  room  was  to  be  found  in  two  huge 
fire-screens  in  Berlin  wool-work,  tilie  one 
representing  the  conflict  of  St  George  and 
the  Dragon,  and  the  other  an  episode  in 
the  island-life  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  On 
one  of  the  occasional  tables  was  an  open 
book  of  poetry,  and  upon  another  a  tangled 
web  of  something  which  looked  like  fancy- 
work;  but  I  fear  both  open  book  and 
needlework  were  impostors,  set  out  merely 
for  effect,  to  dve  an  air  of  habitation  to 
the  room,  which,  in  spite  of  its  altered 
name,  was  as  much  of  a  best  parlour  as  it 
had  been  in  the  old  days. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  rather  laboured 
conversation  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  I 
was  not  displeased  at  the  appearance  of 
my  host^  who  came  to  carry  me  off  to  my 
bedroom.  We  had  dinner  at  five  o'clock — 
a  five  o'clock  dinner  I  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  a  sure  sign  of  gentility  in  these  latter 
days.  In  the  evening,  Arthur  and  I 
smoked  our  cigars  in  the  hall,  and  then 
he  gave  me  some  account  of  how  things 
had  gone  with  him  since  we  had  last  met. 

Mrs.  Suttaby,  I  soon  learnt,  was  not 
oountry-bred.  She  was  from  London — 
from  Bayswater,  Arthur  added,  with  some- 


thing of  deprecation  in  his  tone,  lest  I 
shotdd  be  taken  aback  by  the  announce- 
ment 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  do  quite 
so  well  as  I  hoped,"  he  went  on,  "  because 
Julia's  father,  who  was  in  a  large  way  of 
business  when  we  married,  failed  soon  aiter, 
and  all  that  Julia  should  have  had  went  in 
the  crash,  and  since  that  time  he  has  never 
been  able  to  do  mucL" 

From  the  melancholy  ring  in  Arthur's 
voice  as  he  said  these  words,  I  thought  I 
could  determine  that,  however  little  his 
wife's  father  might  have  been  able  to  do  in 
the  financial  world  since  his  failure,  he  had, 
at  any  rate,  managed  to  negotiate  a  loan 
with  his  son-in-law,  and  that  the  family 
money-dealings  in  this  case  had  turned 
out  no  better  than  such  dealings  generally 
do. 

"And  yoa  know,  when  a  man  has  two 
boys  at  school,  he  is  not  much  troubled 
with  spare  cadL  I  should  have  sent  them 
to  the  old  school  at  Martlebury ;  but  there 
were  things  for  and  against,  so  I  sent  them 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sloper's,  at  Wingfeld.  It 
is  rather  expensive,  but  then  it  is  very 
select" 

Of  this  last  item  of  news  I  was  already 
in  possession,  as  Mrs.  Suttaby,  in  the  few 
minutes'  talk  we  had  had,  found  time  to 
tell  me  how  her  two  boys  were  under  the 
care  of  a  reverend  gentleman  whom  Sir 
George  Lardbury  had  selected  as  the 
instructor  of  his  son  and  heir.  From 
her,  too,  I  had  heard  that  it  was  rather 
expensivOi  but  very  select 

I  had  recently  come  from  a  land  where 
a  board  lavishly  spread  was  the  rule  in  the 
most  unpretending  households,  and  I  must 
confess  it  often  occurred  to  me  that  the 
catering  at  Hedgelands  was  on  a  very 
mea^  scale  when  compared  with  what  I 
had  just  left,  or  with  Hedgelands  as  it  used 
to  be.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Suttaby,  with  her 
Bayswater  training,  held  profusion  in  comes- 
tibles to  be  a  thing  worse  than  wickedness, 
to  wit^  vulgarity. 

When  I  arrived,  it  was  just  towards  the 
end  of  harvest,  and,  remembering  some- 
thmg  of  the  doings  which  used  to  mark 
the  harvest  -  endmg  in'  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Suttaby's  time,  I  expected  to  meet  a  repe- 
tition of  an  old  experience ;  but^  on  askmg 
when  the  harvest  supper  was  to  be,  I  was 
told  that  all  the  supplementarv  gratuities — 
the  supper  at  the  end  of  wheat  harvest; 
the  cans  of  beer,  and  the  currant  buns, 
when  the  home-close  was  carted;  the 
harvest  supper  itself,  and  the  largesse  after- 
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wardfl — ^had  been  commatod  for  a  money 
payment  There  were  some  sharp  words 
tpo,  one  morning,  between  my  host  and 
hostess  on  the  snbject  of  the  rabbits  which 
ttie  harvestmen  killed  during  their  work, 
Arthur  faintly  contending  that  these 
perhaps  were  not  included  in  the  above- 
named  ctmposition ;  but  this  was  not  Abs. 
Suttaby's  view.  She  held  that  her  larder, 
and  not  the  harvestman's  pocket,  was  the 
due  destiny  of  poor  Bunny,  and  she  kept 
appealing  to  me  in  a  tone  of  querulous 
anger  whether  Arthur  ought  not  to  make 
a  stand  for  his  rights.  It  is  wonderful  how 
valiantly  people  will  pronounce  for  tiie 
enforcements  of  rights,  when  they  know 
that  the  disagreeable  duties  connected  with 
such  enforcement  will  fall  on  the  shoulders 
of  somebody  else. 

As  it  was  September,  of  course,  we  had 
a  shooting  party.  For  several  days  before, 
the  note  of  preparation  was  heard  in  the 
establishment,  and  on  the  eventful  morn- 
ing I  found  myself  rigged  out  in  a  shooting- 
smt  belonging  to  mine  host^  and  an  ancient 
muzzle-loading  eun  was  put  into  my  hands. 
Two  nei^hbounng  farmer  squires,  each 
accompanied  b;^  a  nondescript  dog-leading, 
game-bag-carnring  personage,  drove  up 
about  teif  o'clock,  each  remarking,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  Suttaby,  that  he  sup- 
posed the  parson  was  late  as  usual 

Then  there  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
interval  of  examining  guns  and  criticising 
dogs,  at  the  end  of  which  a  tall,  lank 
figure  came  shambling  up  the  drive  with  a 
wonderful  and  windimll-like  play  of  arms, 
accompanied  by  a  long-legged  setter.  This 
was  Mr.  Dowton,  the  vicar  of  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  the  parson  whose  proverbial 
unpunctuality  had  already  been  quoted. 
*'  Here  comes  the  parson  at  last !"  said  one 
of  the  guests.  ''Yes,  and  he's  brought 
the  old  dog  with  him,"  replied  the  other 
with  a  significant  smQe.  ''The  parson 
knows  better  than  to  leave  him  at  home." 
And  in  less  than  a  minute  the  reverend 
n>ort6man  and  his  apparently  valuable 
dog  had  joined  our  party.  Suttaby  Was 
not  a  talkative  man ;  his  two  friends  had 
great  capacity  for  keeping  silence,  but  I 
soon  found  that  with  Mr.  Dowton  in  our 
midst  we  should  not  lack  conversation. 
He  was  a  lean,  hatchet-faced  old  man,  with 
scattered  erey  hair,  and  a  frame  as  wiry  as 
an  acrobaPs,  who  had  passed  his  younger 
days  as  a  military  chaplain  in  India.  Bis 
wide  experience  of  life,  compared  with 
that  of  his  neighbours,  made  him  a 
privileged' story-teller,  and  I  suppose  his 


associations  with  the  military  must  have 
given  him  a  taste  for  command,  for,  as  soon 
as  we  started  afield,  he  took  the  entire 
direction  of  the  party  into  his  own  hand& 
Of  course  I  as  a  stranger,  completely 
ignorant  of  the  local  canons  of  sport,  was 
ready  to  obey  anyone.  My  host  and  his 
friends  showed  but  few  signs  of  mutiny ; 
but  old  Jimmy,  a  veteran  shepherd,  and 
poacher  to  boot,  as  I  afterwards  learnt, 
kept  up  all  day  a  running  fire  of  covert 
criticism  against  Mr.  Dowton  and  his 
doingSw  Jimmy  was  specially  told-off  to 
take  care  o|  me;  but  I  found  he  was 
always  looking  round  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
Mr.  Dowton,  and  muttering  disapprobation 
at  the  way  things  were  going  on.  Poacher 
or  no    poacher,  the    old    fellow  took  a 

Senuine  interest  in  the  day's  sport,  and 
iuttaby  himself  could  not  have  been  more 
anxious  to  have  a  good  total  at  the  end  of 
the  day;  but  righdy  or  wrongly,  Jimmy 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  final 
counting  of  heads  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  he  himself  were  stationed 
near  to  Parson  Dowton's  beat,  to  see 
that  all  the  birds  which  fell*  to  the  gun 
of  that  veteran  shikarT  found  their  way 
duly  into  the  game-bag.  According  to 
Jimmy's  account,  the  parson,  like  Hal  o' 
the  Wynd,  had  a  taste  for  fighting  for  his 
own  hand,  or  more  literally,  to  shoot  birds 
for  his  own  bag.  "I'd  take  my  Bible 
oath,"  Jimmy  growled  as  he  staggered 
along  through  the  turnips,  "that!  seed 
him  pick  up  two  brace  o'  birds  that  last 
bout,  and  he  only  handed  over  a  laasL 
Them  pockets  o'  his  hold  a  'mazin'  sight, 
lean  tell  ye,  and  that  old  dorg,  blarm  me 
if  I  don't  put  a  charge  o'  shot  into  him 
when  I  get  the  chance."  Then  Jimmy 
went  on  to  describe  the  accomplishments 
of  Parson  Dowton's  raw-boned  setter,  and 
from  what  he  told  me,  I  decided  that  the 
animal  in  question  must  have  been  a  perfect 
treasure  to  a  man  with  a  limited  range  of 
shooting.  Banger,  for  this  was  his  name, 
would  work  like  a  Scotch  collie  after  a 
scattered  flock,  in  driving  coveys  of  birds 
ofif  the  adjoining  stubbles  belonging  to 
Squire  Winsor  and  others  into  the  patch 
of  cabbages  or  white  turnips  which  Mr. 
Dowton  always  planted  in  a  convenient 
comer,  and  would  pick  up  a  young  hare  as 
readily  as  a  greyhound.  '^  Last  year  when 
we  was  a^hootin'  that  field  there,  parson 
he  hit  a  hare  hard,  and  the  old  dorg 
went  after  her,  and  instead  o'  bringin'  her 
back,  hang  me  if  he  didn't  carry  her  over 
into  parson's  lower  close,  and  there  leave 


't- 


er.  Mr.  Dowton  he  wanted  to  make  me 
elieve  as  the  old  dorg  had  lost  her,  but  he 
ever  lose  nothin',  he  don't,  and  Billy 
long's  boj  told  me  as  he  seed  the  parson 
ick  up  the  hare  as  he  was  a  goin'  home 

>  get  read^  for  dinner." 

f  took  Jmimy's  strictures  on  our  clerical 
illow-sportsman  with  a>.  certain  amount  of 
sserve,  and  when'at  the  end  of  the  day  I 
oticed  that  Mr.  Dowton  omitted  to  tip  the 
eaters,  I  thought  I  could  account  for  some 
f  Jimmy's  rancour.  The  partridges  and 
ae  hares  and  rabbits  were  arranged  in  a 
>ng  line  on  the  lawn,  and  a  good  show 
ley  made.  "I've  an  old  friend  out  of 
uffolk  coming  to  stay  with  me  nexl^  week, 
attaby,"  said  the  parson,  ''and  I?want 
ou  to  let  me  have  a  couple  of  brace  of 
irds  just  to  let  him  know  what  partridges 
bould  be  like.  He  sent  me  some  last 
sason  that  had  no  more  game  flavour  than 

barn-door  fowl"  Arthur  picked  out  the 
irds  with  his  own  hands,  uid  gave  them 

>  Mr.  Dowton,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
e  did  so  without  any  great  show  of  en- 
hiusiasm  for  the  confirmation  of  the  claims 
f  the  Falksbire  partridffes  to  superiority 
ver  all  the  partridges  of  England,  and  of 
uffolk  in  particular. 

We  had  a  dinner  party  to  wind  up  theday. 
iUtr^es  were  handed  round  in  plated  dishes, 
nd  champagne  of  a  brand  unfamiliar  to 
le  flowed  freely.  Mr.  Dowton,  as  he  had 
ralked  well  and  shot  well  in  the  field,  ate 
rell  and  drank  well  at  the  table.  He  also 
sdked  a  great  deal,  but  whether  he  talked 
B  well  as  he  ate  and  drank,  and  walked 
nd  shot^  I,  as  a  recently-returned  coloniali 
ras  not  in  a  position  to  judge.  There  was 
nother  divine  present,  a  youthful  curate 
rom  Offbury,  and  from  certain  bantering 
dmarks  as  to  fasts,  and  saints'  days,  and 
opf  ession,  which  were  addressed  to  him 
y  his  ecclesiastical  senior,  I  gathered  that 
e  was  an  exponent  of  the  Tractarian  line 
f  thought  Unlike  the  vicar,  he  was  very 
icitum ;  but,  like  him,  he  did  good  justice 

>  the  duiner,  and  the  wine  as  weU.  To 
alance  all  this  men-folk  we  had  a  Mrs. 
Vein  and  her  two  daughters,  who  had 
Bcently  come  to  live  in  ShiUingbury — 
eople  with  manners  and  modes  of  thought 
B  much  alien  to  the  manor-house  and  its 
Id  associations  as  was  Mrs.  Suttaby's  new 
imiture  to  the  old  parlour.  But,  in  com- 
ensation  for  this,  the^  were,  as  my  hostess 
iformed  me  in  a  whisper,  cousins  of  the 
ite  Major-General  Wall,  of  Cheltenham. 

In  the  old  days  there  bad  never  been 
iuch    company  -  keeping  at  Hedgelands. 


The  Suttabys  had  been  intimate  with 
three  or  four  families  of  a  like  standing, 
and  a  tea  and  supper  party  at  one  anotheiFs 
houses  twice  a  year  had  represented  all  the 
social  entertainment  of  a  formal  character. 
But  I  saw  no  indication  that  this  intimacy 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  younser  gene- 
ration I  had  come  amongst  There  had  been 
the  Greens  and  the  Eingers  of  Bletherton, 
and  the  Heams  of  Eughwood.  Where 
was  young  Tom  Green,  and  what  had 
become  of  all  the  Heams  and  the  Eingers  1 
I  asked  Arthur  Suttaby,  as  we  sat  over  our 
tobacco  the  night  of  the  dinner-party,  after 
the  other  ^ests  were  eone.  I  learned  that 
these  families  were  ul  in  their  ancient 
seats,  well  represented,  and  fairly  pros- 
perous, considering  the  bad  times  —  for 
there  were  bad  times  for  fiirmers  even  in 
the  days  I  am  describing.  Tom  Green  had 
married  Sophy  Heam,  and  Dick  Ringer 
had  married  Mary  Green,  and  Fred  Hearn 
Had  married  Laura  Einger.  ''  And  I  don't 
see  much  of  them  nowadays,  except  at 
market,"  Arthur  added,  with  a  tone  of 
regret,  I  thought,  in  his  voice.  I  began  to 
speculate  as  to  what  could  have  put  an  end 
to  the  old  intimacy.  Had  all  the  inter- 
marriages above-named  led  to  a  sort  of 
social  ''ring,"  a  family  compact  to  keep 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  a  distance,  or  was 
the  absence  of  Tom  Green,  and  Dick 
Bineer,  and  Fred  Heam  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  not  married  wives 
from  Bayswater  9 

The  last  night  of  my  visit,  Arthur  took 
me  into  his  confidence  with  regard  to  his 
worldly  position,  and  then  I  found  that 
black  care  had  forced  a  way  even  into  this 
secluded  valley — that  the  plague  of  want 
of  ready  money  was  pressing  upon  my 
host  as  it  had  certainly  never  pressed  upon 
his  father. 

« It  seems  a  nice  place  enough,"  Arthur 
said,  "but  there's  money  to  be  paid  out  to 
all  my  sisters,  and  the  stables  and  the 
house  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  they  did 
in  my  father's  time,  and  Julia  wants 
AuRustus  to  go  into  the  Church  and  Eegi- 
nald  into  the  army ;  but  Fm  afraid  I  can't 
stand  that" 

It  turned  out,  too,  that  I  had  been  correct 
in  my  theory  about  unsatisfactorjr  money 
transactions  between  Arthur  and  his  father- 
in-law,  who  was  still  in  difficulties,  and  not 
too  proud  to  come  annually  to  his  son-in- 
law  for  help.  Arthur  asked  me  if  I  thought 
there  would  be  any  opening  for  the  old 
gentleman  in  Australia.  If  so,  he  would 
not  mind  paying  his  passage  out,   and 
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advancing  a  trifle  to  make  a  start  with; 
but,  with  my  experience  of  the  new  world, 
I  conld  not  honestly  advise  my  friend  to 
put  his  money  into  sach  a  venture, 
desirable  as  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
know  that  a  journey  half  round  the  world 
lay  between  him  and  Julia's  papa. 

The  day  after  the  shootmg-party  the 
butcher's  cart  came  and  carried  away  nearly 
all  the  spoil  of  the  day  before ;  indeed,  I 
believe  that  those  two  brace  of  partridges 
upon  which  Parson  Dowton  laid  hands 
represented  all  of  the  bag  that  did  not  ulti- 
mately find  its  way  to  Leadenhidl  Market 
As  I  marked  this  and  many  other  fresh 
phases  of  domestic  economy  at  Hedgelands, 
I  could  not  help  recalling  the  more  open- 
handed^  plenty  of  the  dd   times.      Mr. 
Nathaniel  Suttaby  would  as  soon   have 
charged  a  guest  for  a  meal  as  he  would 
have  sold  a  head  of  game ;  it  was  a  point 
of  pride  with  the  old  man,  as  wise  or  as 
f ooush  as  such  points  generally  are ;  but 
small  economies  must  be  looked  to  when 
men  in  Arthur  Suttaby's  position  want  to 
live  according  to  the  pattern  of  those  with 
ten  times  their  income,  and  to  mount  the 
social  ladder  by  leaps  and  bound&     The 
household  must  be  stinted,  the  master  and 
mistress  must  both  of  them  look  out  at 
every  turn  that  sixpences  be  not  wasted, 
and  the  game  must  be  sold  if  Mrs.  ArUiur 
Suttaby  wants  to  be  driven  by  a  groom  in 
livery ;  if  her  boys  are  to  go  to  school  with 
Sir  George  Lardbury's  son  and  heir,  and  if 
champagne  is  to  be  placed  on  the  board 
instead  of  the  home-brewed  of  old  times. 
Everyone,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  spend 
his  money  and  regulate  his  ufe  after  the 
fashion  that  best  pleases  him.     Arthur 
Suttaby  was  guilty  of  no  breach  of  manners 
or  morals  in  selling  his  game — ^peers  of  the 
realm  have  been  known  to  do  likewise. 
No  doubt  he  deemed  he  was  acting  for  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  himself  and  his 
own;    but  after  a  week's  experience  of 
Hedgelands  under  the  new  regime,  I  con- 
fess I  determined  that,  had  the  case  been 
my  own,  I  should  have  voted  the  game  not 
worth  the  candle ;  and,  having  hem  some- 
thing of  the  struggles  necessary  to  keep  up 
that  groom  in    livery  and  to  put    that 
champagne  I  had  dr«nk  on  the  table,  I 
began  to  wonder  whether  black  care  in 
these  modem  days  mieht  not  sometimes 
wear  breeches  and  a  bnght-buttoned  blue 
coat,  and  to   fear  that  the  dry  Sillery, 
as    it    passed    over    Arthur    Suttaby's 
palate,  must  have  been  a  vi  vy  dry  wine 
indeed. 


"EDELWEISS." 

A  STORY. 
CHAPTER  IV,      DIVIDED  DUTY. 

Edelweiss  remained  on  the  mountain 
all  that  day.  She  made  a  simple  meid  of 
bread-and-milk  at  the  restaurant,  where 
she  was  well  known,  and  spent  the  long 
bright  hours  in  wandering  to  and  fro  the  old 
f  aimliar  haunts  which  she  had  been  wont 
to  traverse  with  Hans  Krauss. 

Her  mind  was  unsettled  and  ill  at  ease. 
Its  simple  peace  had  been  rudely  disturbed 
by  the  words  of  her  rough  admirer,  and 
she  felt  half  reluctant  and  half  ashamed  at 
the  thought  of  meeting  the  young  Austrian 
again.  And  yet  his,  presence,  his  manner, 
the  charm  of  refinement  in  his  voice,  all 
had  a  strange,  indefinable  attraction  for 
her — besides  which  he  had  promised  the 
key  to  those  charmed  sates  of  knowledge 
she  so  longed  to  unlock ;  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  reveal  those  stores  of  wonder 
and  delight  on  which  her  eyes  so  longed  to 
gaze. 

She  felt  she  could  not  endure  to  go 
down  to  the  village  to  hear  the  babble  of 
gossip,  the  chatter  of  the  women,  the  rough 
jests  of  the  men,  or  meet  the  curious  eyes 
of  the  Frau  Laudbauerin  Briihl,  and  be 
questioned  as  to  her  refusal  of  the 
previous  evening's  invitation.  So  she  spent 
a  strange,  restless  day,  full  of  phantasies, 
and  dreams,  and  regrets,  and  vague  dis- 
satisfaction, which  in  no  way  could  she 
analyse  or  set  at  rest  The  sunset  hour 
found  her  once  more  in  the  chestnut  walk 
by  the  water-side,  and  there,  too,  was  the 
figure  she  already  seemed  to  know  so  well, 
and  the  face  whose  smile  had  haunted  her 
the  whole  long  day. 

"  I  have  brought  you  the  books,"  he 
said,  smiling ;  then  paused  suddenly,  read- 
ing, with  instinctive  S3nnpathy,  the  trouble 
and  sadness  of  her  faca  "  What  is  the 
matter  1 "  he  asked  quickly.  "  Has  anyone 
been  vexing  you  ? " 

''  Yes,"  she  said,  flushing  a  little  beneath 
his  grave  and  earnest  gaze.  "But  it  is 
notmng.  I — ^I  have  almost  forgotten  it 
now." 

He  accepted  the  excuse,  and,  to  put  her 
at  her  ease,  began  to  speak  of  the  books, 
and  then  of  his  own  work,  and  the  various 
difficulties  of  the  strange  railroad  whose 
construction  had  ever  held  for  her  so 
curious  a  fascination.  She  listened  with 
even  more  than  her  wonted  eagerness, 
though  she  spoke  but  little.  More  than 
ever  she  felt  the  charm  of  manner,  and 
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recogniBod  the  difference  that  lay  between 
herself  and  her  companion,  Franz  Briihl 
had  been  right  She  would  never  be  any- 
thing but  a  peasant — a  little,  homely, 
ignorant,  nameless  thing,  whose  only  joy 
would  be  the  memory  of  some  rare  golden 
hour  like  this,  whose  flying  feet  she  would 
fain  have  stayed  Why  md  the  thought 
pain  her  now  ?  Why  did  the  presence  of 
this  one  man  affect  her  in  so  strange  a 
fashion  1  These  questions  she  could  not 
answer,  being  as  yet  in  that  blind  and  per- 
plexed state  which  is  only  half  conscious  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain,  yetsatisfied  to  bear  both 
in  equal  measure  so  lone  as  the  giver  of 
them  is  not  absent,  or  neglectful,  or  unkind. 

They  parted  a^ain  in  the  sweet  summer 
dusk,  and  the  girl  went  home  with  her 
books  to  that  one  room  which  had  been 
her  usual  winter  quarters,  and  where  she 
had  chosen  to  remain  for  the  present 
The  cottage  belonged  to  an  old  wood- 
carver  and  his  wue — kind  and  homely 
people,  who  loved  the  child  with  great 
tenderness,  and  were  pleased  to  have  her 
under  their  roof.  They  questioned  her  as 
to  her  long  absence,  but  she  only  said  she 
had  been  on  the  mountain,  and  they  were 
satisfied  Then,  when  the  simple  evening 
meal  was  over,  she  bade  them  good-nigh^ 
and  took  a  candle  and  went  up  to  ner 
own  little  room,  and  sat  herself  down  to 
peruse  her  new  treasure. 

By  the  help  of  dictionary  and  grammar, 
she  managed  to  comprehend  very  fairly 
the  passages  marked  out  for  her,  and  her 
natural  aptitude  and  quickness  made  the 
task  of  learning  an  easy  one.  She  went  on 
with  her  task  &r  into  the  nighty  her  mind 
absorbed  in  the  new  interests  awakened, 
and  the  new  fancies  stimulated. 

The  next  day  was  wet  and  dreary.  She 
did  not  go  out  at  all,  but  helped  old 
KM.the  with  the  household  worx;  and 
then,  when  the  old  womw  sat  down  to 
her  knitting,  she  took  out  her  books  once 
more  and  plunged  afresh  into  the  studies 
die  had  set  herself. 

That  night,  when  the  old  wood-carver 
came  home,  he  looked  angered  and  dis- 
turbed, and  the  sight  of  Edelweiss  and  her 
books  seemed  to  vex  him  more. 

^  "  Is  it  true  what  they  are  saying  in  the 
village,  that  thou  hast  a  gentleman  for  thy 
lover  % "  he  asked  her  abruptly.  "  A  pretty 
thing  truly  for  one  like  thee  to  set  at  naught 
old  friends  and  faithful,  for  a  young  sprig 
of  an  aristocrat,  who  would  never  give  thee 
a  serious  thought.  Thou  hast  deeply 
offended  the  good  Briihls,  and  everyone 


knows  that  Franz  thought  much  of  thee, 
and  indeed  thou  mightest  have  married 
him,  and  never  have  troubled  about  work^ 
or  Imown  want  or  care.'' 

The  girl  lifted  her  pale,  absorbed  face. 
She  was  still  in  a  half  dream,  and  scarce 
took  in  the  meaning  of  his  harangue. 

''  I  do  not  like  Franz  Btiihl,"  she  said 
simply.  "  I  would  work  all  day,  and  every 
day,  for  my  bread,  sooner  than  owe  it  to 
him.  And  indeed  I  do  not  know  why  his 
people  should  be  angered  with  me.  I  have 
done  no  wrong  to  them." 

*'  Thou  art  but  a  foolish  child,  and  no 
wiser  than  a  baby,"  grumbled  the  old  man. 
"  Hans  Erauss  would  be  fine  and  angered 
did  he  but  know  what  thou  hast  done. 
But  thy  head  only  runs  on  books  and 
learning^  and  what  will  they  do  for  thee  t 
Not  mi^e  thy  bread,  or  earn  thy  clothes, 
111  be  bound — only  spoil  thee  for  honest 
work,  and  simple  folk,  such  as  thou  hast 
been  brought  up  amongst" 

"  Ah  no,"  said  the  girl  gently,  "  I  wUl 
never  alter  to  you,  or  anyone  who  has 
been  kind  to  me,  and  it  is  cruel  to  speak 
as  if  I  had  done  wrong,  or  been  bold  and 
forward  with  the  Herr  Engineer.  He  has 
spoken  to  me  but  thrice,  and  he  lent  me 
books  because  I  am  so  ignorant,  and  wish 
so  much  to  learn  the  German  as  it  is 
spoken  and  written,  and  I  am  sure  my 
father  would  not  have  minded  that,  or, 
indeed,  anything  that  he  has  said  or  done. 
Only,  of  course,  you — ^you  do  not  know." 

'*  Nay,  truly  I  do  not,"  grumbled  the  old 
man;  "only  I  bid  thee  be  careful,  and 
take  heed  to  thysel£  And  as  I  said  before, 
what  dost  thou  want  with  books  and  learn- 
ing 1  They  are  for  ladies  and  gentlemeUi 
not  for  peasants  like  thee,  and  thy  mind 
will  only  be  filled  with  discontent" 

"That  is  true,"  nodded  old  Kathe, 
clicking  her  needles  sharply  in  the  chimney- 
comer.  ''Look  at  me.  I  cannot  read  a 
frinted  character-^no,  not  to  save  my  life, 
never  was  the  worse  wife  for  that,  though. 
And  when  one  can  make  the  most  of  a 
kreutzer,  and  cook,  and  spin,  and  hoe,  it  is 
all  one  needs.  But  I  told  Hans  Krauss 
thou  wert  ever  too  fond  of  book-learning, 
only  he  spoilt  thee  so,  and  would  never 
listen  to  anyone  else." 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet,  her  face  burn- 
ing, her  eyes  hot  and  bright 

"  I  do  no  harm,"  she  said ;  **  I  can  work 
as  well  with  my  hands,  though  I  do  not 
shut  up  my  brains.  If  the  good  God  had 
wished  us  all  to  be  ignorant,  He  would 
not  have  put  it  into  men's  minds  to  write 
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the  wonderful  and  beautiful  things  they 
have  done." 

''  Oh,  thou  canst  please  thyself/'  said  the 
old  woman ;  "  thou  art  a  strange  girl  and 
not  like  most  of  our  maidena  But  indeed 
thou  art  more  than  foolish  to  offend  the 
Briihls,  for  they  are  people  of  influence  and 
note,  and  to  have  Franz  for  thy  lover  would 

indeed  be  a  feather  in  thy  cap,  and ** 

"  Franz — always  Franz  1  Oh,  how  I  hate 
the  name ! "  cried  the  girl  with  sudden 
petulance,  and  she  moved  towards  the 
open  door.  There  on  the  very  threshold 
stood  the  obnoxious  individual  whose  name 
she  had  just  uttered. 

For  an  instant  their  eyes  met,  and  the 
hot  swift  colour  rushed  all  over  her  beauti- 
ful fair  f accL 

"  I — I  came  ta  ask  yen  to  forgive  me 
for  angering  you  yesterday,"  said  the  young 
man,  almost  humbly.  "  I  spoke  too 
suddenly,  and  I  was  rude.  Will  you  not 
be  friends  once  more  1 " 

"Friends  1 "  echoed  the  j^rl ;  "  oh  yes, 
Franz,  I  bear  you  no  iU  inlL  But  I  do 
not  like  you  to  follow  me  about  or  interfere 
with  me.    You  have  no  right" 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  repeats!  doggedly,  not 
looking  at  her,  but  speaking  as  S  he  were 
repeating  a  hard  and  disagreeable  lesson. 

"Gome  in, Franz;  come  in,"  cried  the 
old  man  at  this  moment  "The  girl  is 
but  a  girl,  and  they  never  know  what  they 
would  be  after.  She  is  sorry  enough  to 
have  angered  thee,  I  doubt  not  Oome  in 
and  take  thy  supper  with  us,  and  we  will 
have  in  a  jug  of  beer,and  be  merry  as  of  old." 
Franz  needed  no  second  invitation. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  keep  friends 
with  Edelweiss,  and  watch  her  proceedings 
narrowly.  Pique,  and  anger,  and  jealousy 
were  at  work  in  his  heart,  but  he  smothered 
them  down  and  hid  them  firom  sight 
beneath  an  appearance  of  <^eerful  good- 
humour,  which  to  Edelweiss  was  certoinly 
tiying,  though  to  the  old  people  it  seemed 
delightful 

l^e  girl  was  thankfiil  when  the  meal 
was  over  and  the  things  cleared  away. 
Franz  rose  to  take  his  leave  then,  and  she 
went  with  him  to  the  door.  The  rain  had 
ceaeed.  A  brilliant  moon  flooded  all  the 
street  with  light,  and  the  rough  houses  and 
pavements  looked  almost  beautiful  in  the 
clear,  translucent  glow. 

The  girl  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  her 
eves  glowing  with  delight  as  they  took  in 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  voung  man 
watched  her  intently.  Then  he  took  her 
hand. 


"Good-night," he  said  sofdy;  "we  are 
friends  now,  are  we  not? " 

She  roused  herself  with  a  sigh. 

"Friends — oh  yes,"  she  murmured 
dreamily.  "Only  do  not  be  foolish  any 
more,  Franz." 

As  they  stood  thus,  hand-in-hand,  with 
the  lovely  moonlight  bathing  the  girl's  rapt 
face  and  slender  figure,  someone  came 
quickly  down  the  street  and  saw  them, 
and  a  keen  pang  of  auger  and  pain  shot 
through  his  heart 
^  He  passed  on  and  made  no  sign,  but  the 
girl  started  and  drew  her  hand  away,  her 
cheeks  flushing  like  a  June  rosa 

"Good-nijjht  again,"  she  said  timidly, 
and  went  within  and  shut  the  door,  feeling 
a  sudden  glow  of  anger  and  of  shame 
tingling  in  her  veins. 

"He  must  have  seen,"  she  thought  to 
herself,  '^and  he  might  have  spoken  only  a 
word." 

Only  a  word !  Had  it  come  to  this 
already,  that  the  failure  of  a  greeting  could 
sadden  and  perplex  her,  and  fill  her  inno- 
cent heart  with  such  pitiful  unrest  % 

She  went  to  her  own  room,  and  looked 
out  of  the  tiny  window,  but  all  that  won- 
drous alchemy  of  moonlight  seemed  only 
dark  and  desolate,  and  a  pain  so  cruel  and 
so  strange  throbbed  in  her  breast  that  she 
felt  frightened  of  it  and  of  herself. 

The  tears  fell  down  her  cheeks.  The 
loneliness  of  her  life  seemed  to  appal  her 
as  it  came  home  in  this  one  moment,  when 
there  was  neither  love,  nor  S3nnpathy,  nor 
counsel  at  hand,  and  all  the  world  looked 
desolate  and  cold.  That  night  the  books 
lay  on  the  little  bare  table  unopened. 

"Of  what  use,"  she  was  saying  to  her- 
self, "of  what  use  to  leam — to  labour — 
to  lay  and  improve  myself )  No  one  cares. 
No  one  will  ever  care  again ! " 

^  That  one  moment  of  jealousy  on  the  one 
side,  of  pain  at  a  causeless  neglect  on  the 
other,  had  done  more  to  knit  those  two 
dissimilar  lives  together  than  either  of 
them  imagined. 

For  many  days  Edelweiss  studiously 
avoided  the  path  by  the  lake  or  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain.  She  kept  in  the  house, 
and  worked  hard,  and  gave  up  all  her 
leisure  moments  to  study,  and  tried 
effeotaally  to  shut  out  all  thought  of  the 
young  engineer  from  her  mina  If  his 
memory  would  still  intrude,  then  it  was 
from  no  fault  of  hers,  though  she  was  not 
wise  enough  to  know  that  the  endeavour  to 
abstain  from  thinking  of  any  particular 
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person  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  sucE 
thoughts  to  the  mind.  As  for  Conrad  von 
Beichenberg,  he  tried  to  convince  himself 
that  only  a  very  natural  curiosity  as  to  her 
progress  in  her  studies  prompted  him  to 
pass  up  that  street  on  these  moonlight 
evenings ;  but  he  saw  nothing  of  the  girl, 
and  grew  restlesB  and  angered  as  day  after 
day  passed  on. 

One  morning,  however,  he  met  her  by 
the  lake  some  two  hours  after  sunrise. 
In  the  gladness  and  surprise  of  seeing  her 
again,  he  almost  forgot  his  jefdous  fears  of 
Franz  Brithl,  and  walked  on  beside  her, 
and  talked  to  her  so  gaily  and  eagerly  that 
her  timidity  gave  way,  and  she,  too,  began 
to  bask  once  more  in  Ihe  sunshine  of  a  sub- 
dued, but  blissfully  conscious  sympathy. 

An  innocent  fancy  such  as  hers  wants 
so  little  to  make  it  content.  So  little ! 
Alas!  that  it  should  grow  to  mean  so 
much.  Just  all  that  makes  life  worth  the 
living,  though  we  may  not  find  out  that 
fact  until  too  late. 

*'  Why  would  you  not  speak  to  me  that 
night  when  you  passed  ? "  she  asked  him 
after  a  time,  being,  indeed,  too  open  and 
too  fearless  to  know  anything  of  conv^- 
tional  scruples. 

He  looked  a  little  ashamed. 

"  I — I  am  afraid  I  was  jealous  of  your 
companion,"  he  answered  with  equal  can- 
dour. "  I  did  not  like  to  see  htm  holding 
your  hand  and  looking  up  to  your  face  in 
the  moonlight.  You  told  me  you  did  not 
like  him,  and  then  I  saw  you  thus." 

For  an  instant  she  met  his  eyes  in  the 
old  frank,  fearless  way.  Then  quite  sud- 
denly all  her  self-command  seemed  to  faU. 
It  mattered  to  him  if  another  man  looked 
at  her — touched  her — cared  for  her !  .  She 
would  have  been  untrue  to  every  instinct 
of  her  sex,  had  not  that  one  fact  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  consciousness  of  her  own  power 

She  walked  on  by  his  side  utterly 
speechless,  but,  oh,  so  wonderfully,  in- 
tensely happy!  All  this  time — all  these 
weary  days  and  hours  she  had  been  vexing 
herself  with  thoughts  of  his  forgetfulness 
and  neglect,  and  now  to  hear  the  real 
reason  !  A  wonderful,  perfect  happiness 
seemed  to  fall  upon  her  life.  In  the  golden 
haze  of  sunshine  she  saw  but  one  face — 
one  smile. 


The  young  Austrian  read  the  sudden 
change  in  her  face  with  a  mingled  sense  of 
triumph  and  regret  It  smote  him  to  the 
heart  that'  this  young,  radiant,  .fearless  life 
was  so  completely  at  his  mercy,  was  so 
content  to  take  happiness  or  sorrow  at  his 
hands.   So  short  a  time  had  he  known  hBr, 

and  yet A  sigh  cut  short  the  thought 

Involuntarily  he  said  to  himself:  ''How 
she  would  love  me  if  I  willed  it!"  and 
then  resolved  he  would  not  so  will  it  He 
would  go  away,  she  would  forget ;  there 
would  M  no  harm  done,  and  then  %  Well 

then At  that  very  moment  a  black 

shadow  fell  across  their  pathway,  and 
before  them  stood  Franz  BrilhL  He  gave 
them  a  sullen  greeting — a  meaning  look, 
and  then  passed  on. 

All  the  golden  beauty  of  the  day  was 
spoilt  for  both. 

Conrad  said  to  himself : 

"  If  I  leave  her  she  will  be  his — that 
boor's !  What  a  life  !  At  least,  with  me 
she  would  be  happy." 

And  the  girl  shuddered  with  a  sudden 
dread,  remembering  the  evil  look  and  smile 
of  the  man  whose  love  she  had  rejected. 

The  spell  was  broken.  The  golden  sun- 
shine no  longer  wrapped  them  in  its 
mystic  haze.  With  one  accord  they  turned 
and  went  hack  to  the  village,  absorbcid, 
and  restless,  and  half  ashamea. 

''Yes,"  said  the  young  engineer  to  him- 
self again  and  again  as  Sie  long  day 
dragged  itself  to  eventide;  "I  must  go 
away  from  here.  I  must  be  wise  for — her, 
if  not  for  myself.  She  is  so  good,  and  inno- 
cent, and  fair.  It  would  be  base  to  spoil 
her  life.  And  yet--oh,  how  I  wish  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  a  divided  duty ! " 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

That  very  day  Edie  had  the  opportunity 
for  pattipg  her  threat  into  execution,  and 
the  squire  did  "see." 

They  were  to  dine  atWickham  Place 
that  evening,  as  she  had  already  reminded 
her  father. 

*'  It  is  altogether  a  special  interposition 
of  Providence/'  she  said  to  herself,  pon- 
dering over  her  dress  for  the  evening  with 
to  interest  and  anxiety  altogether  new  to 
her.  "  I  want  to  look  quite  viciously 
beautiful/'  she  informed  Janet,  dashing 
into  her  room  somewhere  about  half  an 
hour  before  it  was  time  to  set  off. 

*'  Then,  Miss  Edie,  you  should  have  come 
upstairs  an  hour  ago,"  said  Janet,  with  the 
much^nduring  air  she  generally  affected  in 
Edie's  presence.  *' How  I'm  to  make  you 
fit  to  look  at  in  about  twenty-five  minutes 
is  more  than  I  know,  and " 

"Ridiculous!"  interrupted  Edie.  ^'Ican 
put  myself  into  another  frock  in  about  five 
minutes,  and  how  you  mean  to  take  more 
than  another  five  just  plaiting  up  my  hair 
and  sticking  a  flower  in  it,  is  what  I  don't 
I*  know.  Why,  I  shouldn't  take  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  dressing  for  the  grandest 
bidl  that  ever  was ;  so  don't  try  to  impose 
upon  me,  Janet" 

ElUnor  certainly  intended  to  take  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  over  her  dressing,  for 
I  she  secluded  herself  immediately  ^  after 
luncheon,  and  intimated  her  intention  of 
not  makine  her  appearance  at  afternoon- 
tea,  at  whicm  Edie  was  expecting  one  or  two 
of  her  girl-friends. 

"  I  have,  as  usual,  letters  to  write,  and  a 

multitude  of  other  things  to  attend  to," 

^aho  s^,  as  she  excused  herself  to  Edie 


with  an  air  which  seemed  to  say,  "  iteally 
it  is  very  good  of  me  to  excuse  myself 
at  all  to  you.  The  flimsiest  and  most 
triansparent  of  apologies  will  more  than 
suffice." 

If  Ellinor  had  spoken  exactly  she  would 
have  said,  "  There  are  letters  to  be  written, 
and  I  must  dictate  them,"  for  she  herself 
scarcely  ever  put  her  pen  to  paper.  Where 
was  the  use  of  it  ?  Gretchen  wrote  a  beau- 
tiful hand,  and  khew  how  to  address  every- 
body properly.  What  more  could  anyone 
want? 

Miss  Yorke's  first  thought  when  she 
reached  her  room  was,  however,  not  for  her 
letters.  A  variety  of  things  of  far  more 
importance — to  her  way  of  thinkins — 
awaited  her  attention,  ^^t  of  all  her 
hands  had  to  be  gloved  and  encased  in 
some  wonderful  cr^me  blanche.  That  five 
minutes'  handling  of  the  oar  on  the  lake  in 
the  sunshine  had  made  them  look  horribly  • 
coarse  and  brown  ;  so  she  said,  at  any  rate, 
as  she  surveyed  her  tapered,  dainty  fingers. 
Then  there  was  M^luiie's  latest  arrange-  , 
ment  in  lace  for  the  throat  to  inspect,  and 
Gretchen's  daily  effort  in  hair-dre$sing — 6n 
the  model-block — to  pass  in  review.  Also 
the  box  of  flowers  sent  daily  from  a  West 
End  florist's  had  to  be  opened  and  selected 
from.  *'It's  such  a  mercy,"  murmured 
Ellinor,  as  she  held  this  way  and  that  way 
first  a  gardenia  and  then  an  orchid,  "  that 
I  made  this  arrangement  with  Williamson; 
the  greeoihouses  here  are  very  inferior,  and 
not  an  orchid-house  within  ten  miles,  they 
say.  I  should  have  been  quite  at  a  loss  in 
matching  the  colours  of  my  dresses.  Yes, 
tibat  orchid  will  do  ver^  well,  M^lanie,  for 
to-ojght;  it  wQl  go  with  the  cream  and 
gold  I :  shall  wear.  Now  for  the  letters ; 
oK  dear ! "  and  here  Ellinor  threw  herself 
into  a  reclinhig-chair,  and  prepared  to 
dictate  to  Gretchen  answers  to  s6me  three 
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or  four  missives  which.,  by  before  her  o^ 
the  table.  ^■ 

"Let  me  think  who  most  be  written 
to  to-di^f.  I  don't  fancy  we  shall  have  time 
for  more  than  two.  It's  half-past  two 
o'clock  now ;  the  dinner  will  be  at  eight ; 
four  hours,  at  least,  I  must  have  for 
dressing ;  two  will  be  all  we  shall  be  able 
to  manage.  What  letters  have  you  theref " 

<^From  mademoiselle's  mother,"  began 
Gretchen ;  "  from  Mr.  Effinghi^ — r'* 

'*  Ah  yes ;  those  are  the  two  I  must 
answer  to-day.  Mr.  Effingham's  first — it 
ia  the  most  importantw" 

No  doubt  to  her  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant ;  for  young  Harry  Effingham — 
artist  and  Koyal  Academician — designed 
her  dresses  and  suited  her  colouring  and 
style  of  beauty  in  a  way  that  only  a  man 
with  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the  heart  of 
a  lover  could. 

"He  writes  too  familiarly — too  im- 
petuously for  a  man  with  only  two 
hundred  a  year  and  his  profession  to 
depend  upon,"  said  EUinor,  half  con- 
temptuously glancinff  through  the  hotly- 
worded,  ablest  boyish  missive ;  "  he  must 
be  repreBsed--7slightly,  not  too  vpfph, 
Gretchen,  for  I  i^all  soon  want  hiii^.  to 
design  another  tea-gown  for  me.  I  ^ant 
a  judicioafl  letter  writ^n,  telling  Ifim'^  be 
patient,  and  that  good  things  only  come  to 
those  who  wait  for  them — not  tibose  who 
attempt  to  snatch  at  them.  Yes,  put  that 
idea  in  neatly,  Gretchen ;  and  doirt  make 
the  letteir  too  long,  or  else  he  will  be 
getting  hopeful." 

So  a  "judicious  "  letter  was  penned  and 
dispatched  to  the  young  artist — a  letter 
here  and  there  hinting  at  all  sorts  of 
possible  happiness  in  store  for  him,  and 
which,  read  Qpe  way  with  an  artist's  eye, 
might  be  taken  to  refer  solely  to  success 
in  the  profession  he  had  adopted ;  and 
read  the  other  way  with  the  eye  of  a  lover, 
might  be  taken  to  refer  to  success  in  his 
love^uest,  and  the  possible  winning  of  the 
lady  lof  his  heart  Bead  with  both  eyes  by 
a  clear-sighted,  practical  man,  it  would 
seem  of  very  ambiguous  meaning  indeed.. 

The  letter  to  the  mother  took  longer  to 
coxtceive  and  indite  than  thi?  .poor  litijle 
uote^ 

.  "  She  asks  such  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions/' said  EUinor,  stifling  a  yawn,  "it 
will  be  utj>er^  impossible  even  to  attempt 
to  ao^wer  thenv  She  wants  money,. of 
orarse^  Juliet  h^  so  many  wants.  How 
mxk9k  <•&  I  Mnd  her  tMs  time  1  Fifty 
^u|i4»)    No;!    Ahf  you  -are  .alw^iys  so 


prudent,  Gretchen  I  Put  in  thirty  pounds, 
then,  in  note«,  with  my  love.  ^  TqU  her 
Uncle  Hugh  has  been  more  genius  than 
ever  this  month,  imd  I  canjasiW  sparest." 

"Undei  Hugh"  was  EllinM^  fathet^s 
brother-^  an  eccentric,  richiola  bachlSor, 
with  a  vast  admiration  for  tfie  bea«fty  of 
this  niece  of  his,  coupled  with  a  stitong 
desire  that  she  should  do  credit  to.  her 
family  and  connections  by  making  a  brilliant 
marriage.  He  was  a  man  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years^-fln  inveterate  diner-out 
— an  habitu^  of  clubs — a  man  without  the 
remotest  conception  of  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  a  home  in  the  full  English 
sense  of  the  word.  Although  willing  to . 
supply  amply  bis^'beaatifol  nieie'a  «ve^ 
necessity  or  wish,  and  desirous  of  starting 
her  on  a  brilliant  social  career,  he  would 
sooner  have  1^  down  in  h^  coffin  «t  once 
than  have  sacrificed  the  smallest  of  his 
bachelor  pleasures  ^t  the  shrine  of  "  domes- 
ticity " — or,  in  other  words,  set  up. a  home 
for  h^.  .  ^ 

Gretchen's  pen  went  slowly  along  in 
neat,  methodical  fashion.  Presently  she 
paused,  looking  up  at  her  mistress  for 
further  instructions. 

^'That  will  do  for  this  afternoon, 
Gretchen ;  never  mind  about  answering  all 
those  questions — they'll  answer  themselves 
if.  we  let  them  done,"  decreed  Ellinor. 
"  Oh,  by  the  way,"  she  added,  "you  may 
as  well  ask  for  the  address  of  that  Madame 
Someone  or  otixer  who  makes  up  those 
wonderful  eye -lotions;  in  Paris  some- 
where, ^moi't  it  ?  And  you  may  as  well 
say  that.  Lord  Winterdowne  has  not  arrived 
at  ihe  Castle  yet,  but  is  expected  daily. 
Also  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  dull  here 
— ^have  plenty  to  amuse  myself  with. 
Yes,  plenty,  jJenty,"  her  thoughts 
echoed,  conjuring  up  the  image  of  fair, 
handsome  Phil  Wickham  with  his  usual 
expression,  half  of  scorn,  half  of  pity, 
whsnever  his  eyes  chanced  to  meet  ners. 
"  And  shall  have  plenty  for  a  long  time  to 
coma"  Then  aloud :  "  And  now  for  the 
business  of  dressing!  Three  and  h  half 
hours  is  barely  sufficient  to  achieve  an 
artistic  effect" 

Somehow,  however,  an  artistic  effect  was 
adiieved  in  something  less  than  that  time 
— at  least  bo  thought  Colonel  Wickham  and 
his  assembled  guests  when  EQinor  entered 
his  drawing-room,  followed  by  the  sqmre 
and  Edie, , 

It  was  >true  she  had  tested  everycHlf's 
piitience  to  the  utmost  h^  not  oeing 
r^ady  to    leave    the  house  tor   at  least 
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half  an  hour  after  the  time  at  which  they 
oiqfht  to  have  been  seated  at  Colonel 
Wickham'8  table,  but  it  is  possible  they 
would  willingly  haye  condoned  this  ojQfence 
(the  male  portion  of  the  guests,  at  any 
rate)^  to  have  their  eyes  ^  r^aled  that 
evening  with  such  a  masterpiece  as  ElUnor 
Yorke  in  her  draperies  of  old-gold,  fading 
here  into  the  cream,  of  her  antique  lace, 
lighting  up  there  into  the  yellow  of  her  race 
orchids,  and  finding  a  deeper  than  its  own 
deepest  tint  in  the  coils  of  russet-bronze 
hair  which  crowned  her  shapely  head 

There  were,  amongotbera  invited,  several 
young  officers  from  the  neighbouring 
barracks.  They  were  knocked  over  at 
once,  and  made  sundry  tremulous  advances 
towards  the  beauty  of  the  evenixig. 

EUinor  took  their  measure  at  a  glanca 

"Boys  all — ^younger  sons — utterj^  in- 
significant in  appearance,"  she  said  to 
herself,  tod  not  one  of  them  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  her  voice  addressed  to 
him  in.'the  course  of  the  evening.  She 
responded  to  their  attempts  at  conversation 
with  the  slightest  and  most  unsympathetio 
of  smiles,  she  quenched  every  effort  at  talk 
with  the  most  graceful  but  most  distant  of 
bows,  then  deliberately,  to  the  amazement 
of  all,  crossed  the  drawing-room,  seated 
herself  beside  jthe  vicar  on  a  sofa,  and 
axmled  sweetly  at  every  one  of  bis  jokes 
(new,  old,  or  middle-aged — no  matter)  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Edie's  conduct  that  ni^^t  seemed  to 
everyone  equally  eocentria 

*'  Iteally,  if  one  dida't  Imow  better,"  said 
one  dowager  to  another> "  on^  would  think 
4ie  was  absolutely  making,  a  'set'  at  the 
Colonel" 

It  xeaUy  seemed  like  it.  Not  even  Pl^il 
in  the  funniest  of  sunny  weather  had  ever 
been  favoured  with  one  fiftieth  part  of  the 
bright  upward  Ranees,  the  sweet  smiles, 
the  soft  speeches  the  young  lady  chose 
to  bestow  upon  his  elderly  uncle  tins 
night. 

The  squire  looked  on  slyly  at  her  out 
ojt  the  corners  o{  his  eyes,  and  wondered 

"  WeU,  little  Edie,  you  are  giving  him  a 
dose. of  it—that's  all ! "  he  said  to  hio^lf, 
and  **  By  Jove  1 "  this,  also  addod  sotto 
voce, ''  I'm  beginning  to  think  I'm  qured 
of  my  jhncy  already  before  it  has, well 
begun«  Kow  I  come  to  think  of  it,  there 
is  Bometibang.deucedly  ludicrous  in  a  young 
g^l  malting  eyes  at  an  old  man,  or  vice- 
recsi .  Kot  that  by  any  ii^ieans  I  hel  like 
going  downh^l  yet  a  while.  I'm  good  for 
another  twenty  yeazB,  I  hope, .  i|nd  am, 


at  least  to  look  at,  a  good  ten  years 
younger  than  Wickham." 

Here  the  squu^e  gavjB  a  twitch  to  his 
shirt-collar,  and  took  a  friendly  survey  of 
himself  in  a  mirror  near  which  he  was 
standing. 

Edie,  like  most  young  actors,  rather 
overdid  her  ps^rt  that  night,  and  occasion- 
ally brought  9^t  her  most  thrilling  and 
impressive  bits  with  her  back  to  the 
audience.  For,  instance,  no  doubt  it  was 
very  effi^ctive  .to  say  under  the  squire's 
very  eyelids,  '/  Dear  Colonel  Wickham,  do 
take  me  into  your  den  aud  show  me  that 
wonderful  calculating-machine  vou  have 
had  fitted  up^"  and  accompany  the  speech 
with  a  little,  pleading,  upward  look  and 
a  soft  touch. trom  the  small  hand;  but 
there  could  ^be  neither  rhyme  nor  reason 
in  repeating  aaid  soft  looks  and  touches  of 
the  hand  when  she  found  herself  alone 
with  the  Colonel  in  his  den,  nor  in  detain- 
ing him  there  from  his  guests  for  at  least 
fifteen  minutes. 

Once,,  in  the  middle  of  a  very  compli- 
cated set  o£  figures  he  was  grinding  out 
of  his  machine  for  Edie's  delectation,  he 
stopped  abruptly,  and  stood  silently  look- 
ing down  on  her  with  an  odd,  troubled 
expression,  such  as  a  man  might  wear  who, 
for  a  moment  forgetting  that  he  is  smitten 
with  a  subtle,  incurable  disease,  is  reminded 
of  its  existence  by  a  sudden  sharp  twinge. 

Edie  grew,  frightened  in  an  instant 

"  What  is  it  1  Are  ^ou  iU  1 "  she  asked, 
now  yith  real  concern  in  her  voice. 

Colonel  Wickham  quickly  recovered 
himself. 

"  Np,  no,  child,  I  was  only  thinking — 
of  twenty  years  ago.  Come  back  into  the 
drawing-room ;  they  will  be  beginning  to 
wonder  what  has  become  of  us." 

His  words  seemed  to  end  in  something 
of  a  sigh.  He  looked  white  and  weary 
when  they  got  back  into  the  fuller  light  of 
the  larger  room. 

**  A  question  to  ask  papa  on  the  earliest 
opportunity,"  thought  EcUe  to  herself.  **  I 
wonder  what  happened  twenty  years  ago." 

FEU  was  standing  near  the  door  as  they 
entjwred,  He  looKed  gloomy  —  scowling, 
one.4niaht  have  said,  had  it  been  possible 
for  FhuWickham  to  scowL 

''Are  you  making  up  your  mind  to  be 
my  aunt,  Edie  1 "  he  said  to  her  in  a  solemn 
voice  as  she  flitted  past 

£iie  laughed  out  her  rejoinder,  in  an 
undertone : 

"  If  I  were,  I  should  say,  '  Phil,  my  dear 
boy,  don't  stand  there  lookiug  as  though 
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you  were  at  a  faneral.    Go   and  make 
yourself  agreeable  to  somebody.'  '^ 

Bat  PI1U9  io  spite  of  her  remonstrance, 
made  no  effort  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  living  soul  that  evening.  He  stood  still 
where  he  was  near  the  door,  watched  Edie 
flutter  into  a  seat  at  Colonel  Wickham's 
elbow,  and  then  absolutely  took  up  a  news- 
paper which  lay  on  a  small  table  bedde  him, 
and  began  reading  it. 

Only  for  one  moment,  however,  he  held 
it  in  tus  hand  ;  the  next,  he  had  dropped 
it  with  an  exclamation  of  horror — a  "  Great 
Heavens  1 "  which  sent  a  chill  through  the 
veins  of  everyone  who  heard  it. 

<*What  is  it, Phil r'  asked  the  squire, 
taking  up  the  newspa^^er  he  had  dropped. 

Phu,  m  silence,  laid  his  finger  on  a 
comer  paragraph,  which  the  squire  read 
aloud,  though  in  an  undertone. 

It  briefly  related  that  Mr.  Bodney 
Thome,  of  Thome  Hall,  Bucks,  had  acci- 
dentally shot  himself  while  handling  some 
firearms.  The  occurrence  had  taken  place 
at  a  house  in  Jermyn  Street^  St  James's, 
where  the  deceased  gentleman  had  rooms. 

Fortunately  for  the  success  of  Oolonel 
Wickham's  dinner-party,  music  and  singing 
were  going  on  at  one  end  of  the  long  draw- 
ing-room, and  only  those  who  stood  or  sat 
where  Phil  was,  near  the  door,  heard  the 
doleful  paragraph. 

Edie  heaixl  it,  and  her  heart  filled  with 
pity  for  Phil,  losinff  thus  suddenly  and 
awfully  the  school-chum  and  coll^e-eom- 
panion  of  so  many  happy  years.  She  looked 
up  at  him,  trying  to  catch  his  eye,  and  tele- 
graph to  him  a  whole  world  of  sympathy. 

But  Phil's  eye  was  not  to  be  caught 
Rkht  over  her  head  it  was  looking,  to  where 
Elunor,  in  her  cream  and  gold  draperies  sat 
serenely  condescending  to  the  vicar's  plati- 
tudes. Edie  did  not  Imow  that  Phil,  in  all 
his  composition,  had  as  much  sternness  at 
conmiand  as  he  threw  at  that  moment  into 
the  long,  steadfast  gaze  he  levelled  at 
EUinor.  His  whole  face  appeared  to  have 
imdergone  a  sudden  transformation;  it 
showed  white,  hard,  risid  in  the  warm 
glow  of  the  lamp  beneatn  which  he  stood ; 
it  was  the  sort  of  look  a  man  might  wear 
who,  having  tracked  a  man-eating  tiger  to 
his  lair,  sees  the  animal  lying  at  his 
mercy  and  nerves  his  arm  to  strike  the 
blow. 

EUinor  seemed  to  feel  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her ;  she  grew  a  shade  paler,  and  presently 
rose  slowly  from  her  sofa  and  crossed  the 
room  to  Edie's  side. 

"It  must  be  getting  kte,"  she  said  in 


a  whisper  that  was  tantamount  to  a 
command.  *'  Are  you  going  to  order  the 
carriage  1 " 

Edie,  as  she  gave  the  signal  for  departure, 
wondered  whether  EUinor  had  heard  the 
sad  paragraph  read,  and  in  what  way  it 
could  affect  her. 

In  the  hall^  Phil  laid  his  hand  on  Edie's 
arm  and  drew  her  into  a  window-recees  to 
have  a  quiet  parting  word. 

"  Edie,"  he  said,  and  now  there  was  no 
touch  of  iU-temper  in  his  voice,  but  an 
unmistakable  note  of  pain,  "I  am  going 
up  to  London,  to-morrow.  I  want  to  hear 
a  little  more  about  poor  Bodney.  But^ 
before  I  go,  I  want  to  know  exactly  how 
we  stand  towards  each  other.  Are  we 
ensaged,  or  are  we  not  1 " 

Now,  surely,  Edie's  good  angel  must 
have  folded  its  wings  and  gone  to  sleep  at 
that  moment,  or  ime  would  not  have 
answered  PhQ,  with  that  look  on  his 
face  and  that  ring  in  his  voice,  as  she  did  : 

"Why,  Phil,  I  thought  you  understood 
perfectly  that  we  were  not  to  be  engaged 
to  each  other  for  a  whole  year — ^were  to  be 
just  friends,  nothing  more,  till  the  1st  of 
October  next  year  comes  round,"  she  said, 
making  her  eyes  very  round,  and  looking  as 
astonisned  as  she  possibly  could. 

"WeU,  and  when  the  1st  of  October 
comes  round,  what  thenl"  queried  Phil; 
but  his  eyes  were  not  round,  they  were 
narrowing  under  something  of  a  firown  that 
was  beginning  to  gather  on  his  forehead. 

"What  thenT'  said  Edie,  trying  to 
speak  Hghilyi  but  thinking  aU  the  time 
how  od(Uy  Phil  was  talking  and  looking. 
"WeU,  then — ^then — don't  you  seel — we 
must  both  be  of  one  mind,  and — and  make 
up  our  minds  to  one  thing  or  the  other." 

She  said  it  demurely  enoueh,  in  a  way 
that  a  maiden  of  eighteen  well  knows  how 
to  speak,  without  any  teaching,  when  her 
sole  listener  is  her  lover,  and  her  topic  the 
inevitable  wedding-ring. 

Phil,  however,  was  neither  hesitating  nor 
demure  in  his  next  question. 

"  Supposing  we  are  not  of  one  mind  when 
the  1st  of  October  comes  round,  Edie,"  he 
said  in  the  same  odd,  stern  voice  as  before: 
"  supposing  one  of  us  cries,  '  Hold  fast^ 
and  the  other  cries,  '  Let  go,'  what  then) " 

Edie  hesitated  for  full  thirty  seconds — 
an  enormous  period  for  her  to  give  to 
deliberation — ^before  she  answered  : 

"  Oh,  in  that  case,  if  one  of  us  should 
be  so  ridiculous  as  to  vnA  to  keep  the 
other  to  the  bargain  against  his  wul,  of 
course  tiie  other  wotdd  hiEive  to  abide  by  it. 
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Bat  it  isn't  possible  sach  a  thing  should 
occur,  I  imagme.  I  assure  you,  Phil,  you 
wouldn't  have  to  ask  for  your  liberty  twice 
of  me." 

''I  am  not  likely  to  ask  for  it  once, 
Edie.  It  was  not  of  myself  I  was  think- 
ing,but " 

Here  be  stopped  himself. 

¥niat  need  could  there  be  to  inform 
little  Edie  he  was  glad  to  have  reserved  to 
him  a  certain  ri^ht  to  control  l^er  actions 
at  a  critical  penod  of  her  career — that,  in 
point  of  fact^  should  she  by  any  unfor- 
tunate conjunction  of  circumsts^ces  be 
inclined  to  throw  herself  and  her  many 
good  qualities  away  upon  an  unworthy 
admirer,  he  would  have  the  privilege  of 
putting  hb  veto  upon  her  choice. 

"  Come,  Edie,  Edie,"  cried  the  squire  at 
this  moment  from  outside  the  haU-door; 
"EUinor  is  shivering — we  are  all  of  us 
catching  cold  out  here ! " 

Yet  there  was  a  cheery  note  in  the 
squire's  voice  as  he  said  this.  Truth  to 
tell,  he  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  Phil 
and  Edie  creeping  off  in  this  way  to  a 
quiet  comer  for  a  farewell  talk.  It  brought 
back  old  times. 

''  Coming,  papa ! "  answered  Edie. 

"  One  moment,  Edie,"  said  Phil,  laying 
his  hand  upon  her  arm.  "  As  I  told  you, 
I  am  going  to  London  to-morrow,  and  may 
not  be  back  for  some  little  time  to  come. 
You  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  do  not 
see  a  great  deal  of  me  between  this  and 
the  1st  of  October,  next  year.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  can't  stand  this  wretched  " 
— ''humbugging,"  he  was  going  to  say, 
but  stopped  himself— ''on  and  off  way 
we've  fallen  into  lately,  and  feel  I  had 
better  be  out  of  it  altogether." 

*'Edie,  Edie  1"  again  called  the  squire, 
and  this  time  not  quite  so  cheerily  as 
before. 

So  Edie,  with  just  one  upward  look  into 
Phil's  face,  was  hurried  away.  She  had 
not  said  one  half  that  she  had  meant  to 
say,  nor  a  quarter  of  what  she  would  have 
liked  to  say.  She  would  have  liked  to 
have  told  Phil  how  sorry  she  was  about 
poor  Rodney,  and  how  much  she  pitied 
poor  Rodney's  mother,  who  was  a  widow, 
with  this  one  only  son.  But,  there,  it 
couldn't  be  hdped  !  No  doubt  she  would 
see  Phil  agaui  soon — perhaps  he  might 
come  over  to-morrow  before  he  started  for 
London ;  or  if  not,  she  might  writer  Ah, 
by4he-bye,  nothing  had  been  said  about 
writing !  Would  Phil  write  to  her  as 
usual,  and  would  he  expect  her  to  write  to 


him  in  reply  f  And  if  so,  how  were  they 
to  begin  and  end  their  letters!  It  was 
very  puzzling.  Really,  the  whole  thing 
now  seemed  much  more  intricate  than  it 
had  done  at  first  I 

Edie  was  very  silent  during  the  short 
drive  back  to  the  HalL  She  bad  a  great 
many  things  to  turn  over  in  those  restless 
little  brains  of  hers. 


OLDER  SWITZERLAND, 

As  the  train  takes  one  rushing  through 
this  pleasant  land  of  ours,  through  smiling 
valleys,  and  past  murmuring  trout-streams, 
and  smooth  downs  where  the  sheep  feed 
cm  the  velvet  turf,  it  takes  a  considerable 
effort  of  imagination  to  ibink  of  the  time 
when  tiiis  land  was  held  in  the  grasp  of 
the  great  ice  kins.  He  has  retreated  to 
his  last  stronghold  in  Europe,  Switzerland, 
for  a  longer  time  than  our  small  measure- 
ment of  years  and  centuries  can  take  count 
of,  but  he  has  written  his  name  in  unmis- 
takable characters,  scratching  his  sign- 
manual  on  the  rocks,  and  transporting  huge 
boulders  from  peak  to  peak  as  monuments 
of  his  power.  In  parts  of  this  country  it  is 
still  possible,  despite  the  railways,  to  find 
places  where  one  is  carried  backwards  for 
a  hundred  years  or  so-— places  where 
London  seems  as  distant  as  Siberia,  and 
the  next  county  is  a  foreign  land. 

The  trains  come  through  the  country 
and  carry  away  the  sheep  and  the  milk, 
but  to  the  farmers  who  send  the  freights, 
the  trains  are  merely  the  carriers  of  sheep 
and  mQk.  Life  continues  its  slow  round 
undisturbed  by  this  distant  touch  from  the 
restless  town.  For  good  or  for  evil  the 
habits  of  centuries  are  not  to  be  altered  at 
once  even  by  a  railway.  The  opening  of 
railway  traffic  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
remote  rural  populations  that  a  window  in 
a  bee-hive  has  on  the  bees — it  enables  the 
spectator  to  look  into  the  hive  and  see  what 
the  workers  are  about,  but  it  does  not 
suggest  to  them  any  alteration  in  their 
mode  of  work. 

Whether  people  are  better  or  worse  for 
being  behindhand  in  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  civilisation!  may  be  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  it  is,  at  iJl  events,  a  fredi 
experience  for  the  Londoner,  weary  with 
the  fret  and  bustie  of  our  crowded  life,  to 
find  within  a  few  hours  of  his  door  people 
living  in  the  traditions  and  prejudices  of 
two  generations  ago. 

There  are  such  people  to  be  found,  and 
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the  ooimtiy  they  live  in  is  like  a  miniature 
Switzerland,  smaller  both  in  tbe  extent  of 
the  country  a^d  in  the  height  of  the 
mountains^  but  with  all  the  characteiistics 
of  its  younger  brother,  except  the  etenuJ 
snow* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  if  it 
were  possible,  how  many  people  who  go  to 
Switzerland  really  enjoy  the  snow-moun- 
tains. 

Part  of  the  visitors  do  not  see  them-^ 
that  is,  do  not  see  them  consciously.  They 
hear  people  round  thorn  talking  of  the 
snow-mountains,  and  gazing  4U*  &em  now 
and  then — discussinff  them  with  a  view  to 
contemplated  expeditions,  or  with  the 
pleasant  air  of  patronage  that  our  .^uutiy- 
men  and  women  adopt  when  they,  are  out 
of  their  own  country^  They  hear  that 
this  mountain-  has  been  ascended,  or  that 
somebody  proposes  to  attempt  Moirnt  that 
next  week.  They  he^  the  state  of  the 
weather  foretold  from  observed  combina- 
tions of  cloud  and  mountain-top.  They 
even  make  their  own  prognostications, 
saying :  "  We  shall  have  rain  to-morrow — 
old  thingummy  has  his  nightcap  on.'' 
They  know,  because  they  have  been  told, 
that  that  is  ''  old  thingummy  1"  and  they 
believe  the  white  stuff  on  him  is  snow.  In 
that  sense  they  have  seen  a  snow-mountain, 
but  they  have  not  seen  it  with  any  con- 
sciousness. They  have  no  nenrea  that  such 
sights  can  make  to  vibrate. 

Others  sep  the  snow -mountains  very 
distinctly.  They  gaze  on  them  with 
admiring  eyes  as  the  finest  gymnastic 
appliance  that  has  .yet  been  discovered. 
They  measure  their  neight  and  build,  and 
seek  for  the  weak  place  in  them  tiiat  makes 
them  vulnerable — the  point  from  which 
they  can  be  ^  ascended  To  these  the 
sensations  inspired  by  the  mountains  come 
through  their  legs  and  their  lungs.  At 
this  place  they  had  to  be  ''roped;''  at  that 
they  had  to  cut  steps  and  eUmb  round  a 
nasty  shoulder,  hanging  on  by  their  eye- 
lids. They  remember  one  peak  because 
there  Browix  slipped  and  nearly  brought 
ruin  to  the  party;  and  another  because 
they  were  overtaken  on  it  by  a  fog,  and 
were  brought  within  a  measurable  distance 
of  having  to  camp  out  for  the  iiight  on  the 
snow.  Suc)[x  active  employment  of  robust 
physical  health  and  vigorous  muscle,  puts 
the  mountains  in  the  position  of  direct, 
antagonism,  and  leaves  little  room  for  con- 
templation of  their  beauties. 

Mountaineering  is  a  grand  game  for  those 
whose  physique  admits  of  it— a  game  that 


tests  body  and  mind  to  the  improvement 
of  both;  but  enjoyment  of  the  environ- 
ment must  1)6  tibe  result  of  subsequent 
eontemplation. 

Of  those  who  go  to  the  mountains  for 
the  sake  of  the^  scenery  there  are  few  who 
receive  from  it  unmixed  pleasure.  They 
have  an  eager  longing  for  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  eternal  snow,  but  the  emoticms 
it  evokes  are  too  strong  for  pure  pleasure. 

For  the  rohost,  who  are  able  to  spend 
|J1  the  dav  in  climbing,  coming  back  to 
their,  hotel  merely  to  oine,  and  spend  an 
hour  outside  afterwards  smoking  ai^d  tick- 
ing to  the  assembled  guides,  before  going 
to  their  beds  and  drpsumless  sleep,  till  the 
first  daylight  calls  them  out  to  renew  their 
labours — ^f or  these  th^  mountain  inn  has 
no  hardship,  and  the  grim  neighbourhood 
of  the  silent  mountains  no  terror.  But  for 
th^  more  feeUe  ones — that  is^  for  the  gene- 
rality— the  early  hours  of  the  morning  are 
scarcely  pleasurable.  In  the  valleys,  where 
most  of  the  inns  are  placed,  the  sun  has  to 
attain  to  considerable  height  before  it  can 
make  itself  felt  The  sparsely-furnished 
rooms  are  bare  and  cold  when  one  comes 
down  to  them  in  the  grey  morning,  and 
there  is  no  .pl0asure  in  strugffling^  into 
boots  which  have  just  been  washed  in  the 
ice-cold  stream,  which  is  the  Swiss  way  of 
cleaning  them.  Not  till  an  hour  or  so  of 
walking  has  brought  one  into  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  again  has  one  any  pleasure  in 
existence.  The  keen  sense  of  living  ai 
one  drinks  in  the  vigorous  exhilarating 
air,  and  plunges  ^ne's  eyes  into  the  vast 
distances,  and  searches  out  the  exquisite 
pools  of  colour  that  fleck  the  mountain- 
sides, ijepay  one  for  the  labour ;  but  wh^n, 
after  attaining  the  summit  of  the  modest 
height  that  is  the  day's  goal,  the  climber 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  silent,  snow- 
clad  giants,  sitting  there  as  if  in  stern 
and  upsympathetic  judgment  of  thelower 
world,  the  feeling  of  horror  is  apt  to  mingle 
too  largely  for  perfect  enjoyments  Even  in 
after  copatemplation  the  minor  details  of 
the  mountaiaexperiences  remain  as  the  plea- 
sant memory,  i^nd  the  horror  of  the  silent 
land  dominates,  and  perhaps  elevates  the 
mind.  Even  where  the  sights  are  more 
gracious  the  intensity  of  their  beauty  leaves 
something,  like  an  ache,  in  iho  memory. 
The  first  s^ht  of  the  ipseglow  on  the 
snow  bums  into  the  mind,  SAd  is  never 
afterwards  to  be  effaced. 

In  our  older  Switzerland  this  element  ef 
horror  is  abs^i  All  the  eimotiAiis  it  excites 
are  on  a  smaller  scale.     Ail  its  beauties 
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are  m^e .  hivno,  and  one's  pleastiro 
in  them,  it:  mdte  pladd  .  la  the  land 
of  Tell  one.Iives  >amoi]g  gianta  Although 
yourself,  perha^'  attmnpting.  no  big 
work,  tiH  th»*iiitoretta  of .  the  plac^  jare 
in  the  slmgglei  with  ioe  afind  snow  and 
toweling  peak&  Aniordiniary  day's  walk  of 
the  most  modest  desoription  infvolves  some 
amout'lof  preparatbn:  wraps,  oompass, 
the  packing  and  carryii^  of  lanoheon« 
perhaps  a  guide ;  and  we  talk  is  of  peaks 
and  passes,  of  glaoieni  and  ice-fiekb,  of 
exploits  inTciTing  something  more  than 
the  ordinary  ainoaht'>i6f  strength  and 
endurance.  r  * 

In  our  more  modest  oioontry  all  this  is 
wantmg.  To  ascend  theii  proudest  height 
is  little  imore  thaa  to  vndk  the  same  dis- 
tance along  the  high-road^  No  precipice 
banlks  you  aoid  makes  you  retrace  a  mile  or 
two  of  your  journey ;  nor  crevasse  waits 
at  each  atep  with  the  fear  of  possible  dis- 
appearance down  unknown  depths;  you 
do  not  spend  your  days^as  it  were,  with  a 
half'tamed  anunal,  wbo,i  at  x^any  moment^ 
m^r  turn  and  rend  you.  There  is  nothing  to 
ihterferO'  with  the  most  placid  enjoytnent 
of  the  beauties  around  yoik— nothu^  to 
exeile  you  but  your  appreoi«bion  of  their 
loveliness.  ^ 

But  to  those  who  enjoy  beauttfiil  scenery 
for  its  oi«n  sake,  the  enjoyment  is  great 
The  scale  may  be  smaller  than  that  of 
Switzerland^  but  in  all  but  siee  our  own 
land  has  xiothing  to  fear. front,  the  com- 
parison.: f  In' place  of  snow-fields,  you  have 
smooth  expanses  of  grass  where  fthe. sheep 
arenibblinj^,  and  for  the  creviasseA  glader 
a  deli  whiare  ferns  plume  the  mossy  faoulder. 
The  elevation  of  feelim;  that  comesi-jof.  the 
contemplation  of  colossal,  grandfejir  is 
wanting,  and  the  discipline .  of  physical 
endunmfie  is  not  imposed  upon  tibe  tourist ; 
thete  js.  nothing  to  divert  the  mind  from 
th^^pleasures  that  can  come  to  i^ from. the 
eye*  •  .In;  this  older  Siritserland,  the  fierce 
paasionsiof  youth  have  been  tcmed  down, 
aadiiime  has  endowed  it  with-  nnmbi9(riess 
graces;  robbing  o£f .at  .the  same  tinm,^  it 
may  be,  some  of  its  sterner  characteristics, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon's 
walk  you  seem  to  he  paesiog.  through 
several  eonntiea 

One  lovely  morning  in  this  last  most 
lovely  anmmer,  I  started  from  the  unpre- 
tentious but  comfortable  hostelry  whica  I 
had  made  my  headquarters  in  the  country 
of  rwhich  I  topeak. 

Oar  way  led  through  the  neighbouring 
village.     Down  a  steep  slope  a  moontain^ 


stream  blustered.  On  either  side  of  it 
waS'  a  row  of  mighty  treel  Two  stone 
bridges  crossed  it,  and  from  either  of  these 
you  could  watch  the  trout  swimming 
below*  Behind  the  trees  on  each  side,  for 
some  six  hundred  ^ards,  were  the  houses 
that  composed  the  villaga  All  the  houses 
in  this  country  are  teiilt  of  greynsitone,  and 
one's  first  impression  of  them  is  that  of 
coldness  4ind  discomfort  This  feeline  is 
increased  by  the  walls  of  grey-stone  that* 
everywhere  take  the  place  of  the  hedges 
of  southern  counties.  They  seem^  too,  to 
have  an  absolute  passion  for  building  walls. 
In  the  fields,  through  wild  pastures,  up  the 
sides  of  hills,  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
mountains  you  see  these  inevitable  erec- 
tiona;  not  cemented  with  mortar,  but 
merely  made  of  heavy  pieces  of  the  local 
stone  piled  up  one  on  the  other.  Where 
there  is  a  footpath  across  the  fields  that 
is  intercepted  by  these  walls,  or  where,  in 
less  frequented  parts,  there  is  likely  to  be 
any  traffic,  steps  are  made  up  the  wall  by 
leaidng  the  end  of  one  or  two  stones  pro- 
jectmg  from  the  surface.  If  the  passenger 
has  stul  any  difficulty  in  getting  over,  he  can 
push  stones  from  the  top  till  he  has  made 
a  gap  sufficient  for  his  needs.  The  squire 
of  dames  has  generally  to  do  this  many 
times  isL  the  course  of  the  walk;  and  his 
promenade  is  thereby  made  a  laborious 
one,  fcHT'  if  he  has  a  conscience  it  demands 
that  he  should  replace  Uie  materials  befose 
he  proceeds  on  his  journey,  and  by  the 
end  of  tho^day  hi9  is  able  to  estimate  the 
weight  of  i^  Uook  of  st^Hie  pretty  accurately. 

In  many  plices,  and  particularly  in  the 
small  outlying  farms,  the  houses  are  white- 
WttAed  to  a  dazzling  whiteness ;  but  in 
the  villages,  and  particularly  in  the  village 
in  question,  the  severity  of  their  appear- 
ance is*  jelieved  by  the  creepers  that  cover 
their  waUs.  In  spite  of  the  rigour  of 
the  winters  in  thb  northern. tod,  the 
plai^  and  creepers  flpurish  exceedingly, 
aud  cover  the  houses  with  a  mostiragrant 
mantlei 

To  judge  by  the  view  of  the  interiors 
that  one  gets  in  passiDg,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  village  are  in  very  comfortable  case. 
There  is  scarcely  a  house  that  can  fairly  be 
called  poor.  Ajx  ait  of  comfort  and  cosi- 
ness characterises  them  all.  Pictures  are 
on  the  ;walls,  nicknaoks  on  the  tables, 
flowers  in  the  windows ;  nobody  seems 
hurried  or  diBtressed  in  anyway;  people 
move  about  with  a  leisurely  composure  as 
if  all  went  well  with  them,  and  they 
wanted  nothing  of  the  outer  worlds 
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Climbing  this  viUage  street  to  the  top 
one  oomes  to  a  hairier,  formed  by  a  church 
— a  very  ugly  one,  it  must  be  confessed, 
but  sorronnded  by  fine  trees — a  low  arch 
covered  with  ferns,  through  which  the 
stream  tumbles,  and  a  park-gate. 

Am  we  came  through  the  Tillage  we  got, 
at  the  lint's  house,  the  key  of  this  gate, 
which  is  always,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
owner,  at  the  disposal  of  visitors,  who  wish 
to  walk  that  way ;  but  reserved  the  use  of 
it  for  our  return  jonmey.  Skirting  the 
park,  we  went  up  a  bosky  lane,  a  lane 
between  the  inevitable  grey-stone  walls, 
but  bordered,  and  here  and  there  arched 
over,  by  trees,  and  on  either  side  meadows 
in  which  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  numberless 
rabbits  and  birds  disported  themselves, 
and  made  one  envious  of  their  careless 
liberty  —  a  lane  that  was  like  a  happy 
^outh — a  hill  that  gave  some  small  zest 
m  climbing :  pleasant  sound  of  birds,  and 
sweet  scent  of  roadside  flowers;  alter- 
nating sunshine  and  cool  shade;  but 
beyond,  a  wide  space  that  seemed  sweeter, 
but  was  fenced  off  by  hard  stone  walls,  the 
climbing  of  which  was  an  offence. 

Farthet  on,  tiie  shade  of  trees  ceased, 
and  out  beyond  one  gazed  on  Switzerland. 
Smooth  green  Alps,  surmounted  by  grim 
limestone  crags — a  Oemmi  in  miniatmre. 
Beyond  this  Uie  way  grew  level,  and  led 
throueh  pastures  and  by  woods,  and  so  to 
an  old  farmhouse,  a  deserted-looking  place 
with  mullioned  windows,  the  ancient  seat, 
it  is  said,  of  the  family  who  bear  the  name 
of  the  place.  They  have  migrated  now  to 
softer  dwelling-places,  and  lost,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  sterner  qualities  that  must 
have  come  to  them  from  blood  nourished 
in  that  keen,  pare  air. 

Beyond  the  farm  we  came  out  upon  the 
moor.  Soft,  close,  smooth  turf,  eaten  down 
by  generations  of  rabbits  and  sheep,  with 
views  of  exquisito  beauty  and  delicacy  ex- 
tending fartner  and  farther  as  inoreasing 
altitude  widened  the  horizon.  There  are 
few  greater  pleasures  to  the  dweller  in  a 
town  than  the  sight  of  a  broad,  open 
down. 

As  yon  advance,  the  glamour  of  the  scene 
steals  upon  you.  The  fleeting  light  and 
shadow  chase  each  other,  revealing  fresh 
beauties  of  colour  as  they  altemata  Each 
boulder  shows  a  delicate  tracery  of  gem- 
like lichens,  each  hollow  holds  a  bloom 
like  a  fruit  The  sun  pours  itself  over  the 
distant  limestone  crest  of  the  mountain, 
and  reveals  bands  of  purple  that  mock  the 
artist's  pigmente;  a  delicate  fragrance  Qoate 


out  from  ihe  coppice  as  you  pass.  A  group 
of  cattle  in  the  distance  call  your  attention 
to  the  delicate  gradations  of  hill  and  delL 
A  sheep,  with  huxe,  curling  horns,  and 
grave,  but  startled  face,  runs  out  from 
behind  the  rock  where  he  had  been  feedin j^, 
to  see  who  it  is  who  is  invading  his  domain 
—startled,  but  yet  with  a  half-friendly 
assurance  that  you  can  mean  no  Jiarm  in 
that  peaceful  plaoa 

Beyond,  the  country  expands  into  broad, 
open  moorland,  springy  turf,  and  expanses 
of  purple  heather,  out  of  which  the  grouse 
rise  in  a  brown  doud,  with  a  noise  that 
sends  a  quiver  of  excitement  throqg^  you. 

It  requires  wary  walking,  for  those  bk 
tuf to  of  yellow-green  and  grey  moss  are  soft 
in  something  more  than  their  colour.  Stop 
on  them,  and  you  are  up  to  your  knees 
before  you  know  where  you  are,  and  are 
lucky  if  you  go  no  farther.  On  one  occasion 
I  was  leading  a  pony,  from  which  a  lady  of 
our  ^arty  had  just  dismounted,  and  was 
wallang  on  what  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
hard  ground,  when  the  pony  put  one  foot  on 
asoftplaoe.  He  had  walked  to  the  edge  of  a 
bog.  The  sinking  of  her  foot  threw  the  pony 
forward,  and  I  barely  escaped  following  my 
charge  into  the  quagmire,  as  she  plunged 
helpkssly  forward  in  the  ooze.  Custom 
had  probably  made  her  dexterous,  for, 
after  a  minute's  frantic  straggling,  she 
scrambled  on  to  firm  ground  again,  with 
no  further  damage  than  the  bursting  of  a 
couple  of  straps,  and  the  loss  of  a  basket, 
which  was  hanging  on  the  pommel  of  the, 
saddle,  which  she  trampled  to  some  un- ' 
known  depth  in  the  black  mud.  Fear  of 
such  like  catastrophes,  and  the  sight  of  the 
numberless  Alpineflowerawhichgrow  every- 
where, keep  your  eyes  peering  on  theground 
till,  suddenly,  you  find  it  {;apmg  before  yon. 

Here,  for  once,  there  is  no  stone-wiul — 
nothing  to  warn  you  of  the  abyss  that 
yawns  before  voa  It  plunges  straight 
down  like  a  well  in  the  centre  of  the  moor. 
On  the  &r  side  a  mountain-stream  comes 
plunging  and  leaping  down  a  snecession  of 
stone-stoi>s.  Now,  in  the  drought  of 
summer,  it  is  attonuated  tola  mere  thread, 
but  the  breadth  and  bareness  of  the  bed 
shows  the  volume  to  which  it  must  some- 
times attain.  Down  this  bed  it  rushes  till 
a  wall  of  rock  aireste  ite  progress,  and 
keeps  it  whirling  till,  after  some  unknown 
time,  it  burrows  to  Ae  soft  earth  again,  to 
reappear  a  couple  of  miles  down  the  valley. 
Bound  the  mouth  of  this  well  delicate 
ferns  and  flowers  grow,  and  from  it  always 
rises  a  thin  mist  of  vapc^^  ^  Qf  course  a 
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natnral  instinct  leads  one  to  gather  stones, 
and  pitch  them  down  to  hear  them  plonge 
sullenly  in  the  depths  some  seconds  after- 
wards. It  is  not  a  place  one  wonld  like  to 
come  near  in  a  foggy  day. 

Crossing  the  moor  in  the  direction  this 
vanished  stream  must  take,  you  come  to  a 
mass  of  small  trees  and  ondergrowth  at 
the  head  of  a  small  ravine.  Forcing  yonr 
way  through  this,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
conftision  of  boulders,  and  in  front  of  you 
a  fissure  between  two  walls  of  rock  that 
frames  as  charminf^  a  view  as  the  eye  can 
look  upon.  On  either  side  are  trees  and 
precipitous  rocks;  below  a  winding  green 
road  of  velvet  turf  that  looks  like  a  triumph 
of  gudening  skQl,  but  is,  in  fact,  just  as 
nature  makes  it;  beyond  are  green  Alps 
and  purple  moor,  and,  crowning  it  all,  a 
mass  of  rugged  grey  limestone. 

Five  minutes  before  you  were  on  the  wild 
moor,  which  seemed  to  extend  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  Now  you  seem  to  be  in 
some  carefully-planned  *'  surprise  "  devised 
by  utmost  sUll  in  a  king's  gardea  Five 
minutes  before  you  were  in  Yorkshire  or 
Scotland ;  half  an  hour  before  you  were  in 
Switzeriand,  and  now,  as  you  advance,  ;^ou 
find  yourself  in  the  depths  of  Devonshire. 
The  turf  under  your  feet  is  vividly  green, 
and  of  velvet  texture.  Forests  of  ferns 
plume  the  rocks  on  either  sida  Gnarled 
trees  arch  you  in,  covered  with  masses  of 
soft,  grey  Udiens.  The  moor  with  its  rocky 
crown  has  disappeared,  and  peat-stained 
streams  gurgle  round  you.  The  trans- 
formation is  marvellous.  You  can  scarcely 
believe  the  evidence  of  your  own  senses. 
In  a  few  minutes'  walk  you  have  gone  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other. 

By-and-by  you  come  to  a  gate,  which 
admits  you  to  charming  pleasure-grounds 
nesUed  in  a  valley  between  the  moors. 
Here  the  stream  reappears,  and  flows  down 
to  form  a  l&ke  between  two  precipitous 
banks,  clothed  in  foliage  of  every  kind ; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  the  stream  and 
the  village  trickle  down  together.  One 
travels  far  to  see  less  beautiM  sights  in 
other  countries. 

Back  again  at  the  inn,  you  have  no 
doubt  of  the  part  of  the  world  you  are  in, 
whatever  yon  may  have  thought  during 
yonr  walk.  There  was  one  native  of 
Cockayne  there  who  spoke  the  language  of 
his  country  in  its  purest  form.  Meeting 
him  one  morning  in  the  garden  he  re- 
marked to  me :  "  I  think  it's  'otter  now 
than  we  'ave  'ad  it  yet  Everythink  'as 
got  so  'eated  up ; "  but  his  homely  dialect 


from  the  distant  land  only  meandered  like 
a  stream  through  the  rich  Yorkshire 
brogue  that,  in  the  smoking-room  in  the 
evening,  filled  what  space  was  unoccupied 
by  tobacco-smoke.  In  his  appointed 
comer  always  sat  our  burly  host--a  rubi- 
cund, genial-looking  man,  who  farmed, 
managed  the  stable,  dealt  in  horses,  sup- 
plied the  countryside  with  coal,  and,  to 
judpe  by  his  appearance,  made  all  his 
trades  answer  entuely  to  his  satisfaction. 
In  any  dispute  or  difficulty  mine  host 
was  the  arbiter  and  stakeholder.  Silent, 
serious-looking  farmers  would  beckon  him 
out  of  the  room  sometimes  to  ask  his 
opinion  or  advice.  I  never  discovered 
that  he  gave  eitiier  with  any  very  certain 
sound,  but  his  solidity  of  appearance,  and 
unruffled  smile,  answered  the  purpose  suffi- 
ciently well 

In  another  comer  my  genial  cockney 
was  always  ensconced,  and  there  he 
prattled  pleasantly  to  all  comers.  The 
rest  of  the  company  was  usually  composed 
of  chance  natives — farmers  most  of  them, 
who  came  in  for  a  sociable  glass  and  a 
pipe ;  or  sheep  and  cattle  dealers,  who  had 
been  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  markets. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  were  our 
fullest  times.  On  those  days  we  had 
visits  from  men  who,  on  other  days,  did 
not  leave  their  own  firesides. 

The  farmers  in  that  country  are  small 
men — small  in  point  of  land,  that  is,  for 
in  person  they  are  sons  of  Anak.  Many 
of  them  hold  fiums  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres  of  miserable  land,  principally  pas- 
ture, for  which  they  pay  from  forty  to  fifty 
shillings  an  acre,  and  make  a  living  out 
of  it  Most  of  them  are  teetotalers  and 
dissenters.  Some  of  them,  unable  to  ab- 
stain absolutely  from  intoxicants,  allow 
themselves  a  periodical  indulgence— once, 
twice,  three,  or  four  times  in  the  year. 
When  their  time  of  indulgence  comes  round 
they  retire  to  a  neighbouring  village,  and 
make  up  for  lost  time  with  the  same  perti- 
nacity that  they  show  in  other  pursuits ; 
and  when  their  craving  is  satisfied,  or  their 
purse  exhausted,  return  to  their  farms,  and 
rigidly  forswear  sack  till  their  time  comes 
agam.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  small 
farmers  are  total  abstainers.  Unless  they 
were  so,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
make  their  minute  holdings  pay.  These 
men — ^tall,  broad-shouldered  giants— would 
come  in,  light  their  pipes,  call  for  a  bottle 
of  ginger-ale,  and  either  sit  silently,  or  talk 
slowly  and  sedatelv  of  local  topics :  of  the 
cattle  that  were  hkely  to  be  seen  at  the 
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next  show;  of  a  nawi  bull  that  had  lately 
been  acquiied  in  the  neighboorhood^  or 
suchlike  matters. 

Many  of  them  brought  theiTi  d<>gs  with 
them,  ^ach  one,  after  a  ademn  greeting  to 
his  neighboors,  retiring  aikntiy  under  his 
master's  seat  till  ten  o'clock  etmek;  When, 
according  to  the.  routine  of  tbe  country, 
each  man  took  hta  leave,  thedogaemer^d 
from  their  resting-plaoes,'  and  the  house 
was  shut  for  the  night  Another  visitor, 
who  sometimes  honoured  us  wtth  a  visit, 
was  the  keei^erjfrom  a  neighbouring  estate. 
With  him  I  was  on  very  frkndly  terms, 
for  being  in  some. alarm  ion  acoount  of  a 
sore  place  that  had  mader  its  appearanoe 
on  my  dog's  .back,  and  not  being  certain 
whether  it  was  due  to  the  heat  And 'im^ 
wonted  exercise  in  persistent  but  utterly 
unavailing  pursuit  of  the  rabbits  and  hares 
that  entioed  him  on  all  sides,  or  to  some 
more  ulipleasant  cause^  I  consulted  ^fae 
universal  referee,  our  host     ' 

Acc<Mding  to  his  wont  he  patientdy  heard 
the  casey  but  ■  refrained  from^  expressing  a 
decided  opinion,  contenting'  himself  wvth 
a  mere  hope  that  it  might  not  be  anythiiiff 
serioua  His  profoimdly  sdemn  and 
interested  look  of  itself  gave  :tbaft  hope 
weighti  though  I  felt  sure  that  he  kidBW  nd 
more  a^ut  canine  aihnents  than  I. did; 
but,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  solvkig  all 
doubts /and  curing  the  4k}g  off-hand^  he 
was  sure  to  ffoe  ^  keeper^'  in  the* course. of 
to<lay  orto^i^rrow,  and  keeper  had  seiM 
'<  stuff''  that  was  wondeclnl  gbod  for  sudh 
ailmentft  He  would  ask  mm  to  "step 
round  "  and  give  his  opmion,  and  bring  Ins 
stuff  with  him. 

The  stepping  roimd  meant  a  walk  of 
some  three  miles,  but  of  sueh  a  cUstance  as 
that  nobody  there  seemed  to  take  any 
account,  unless  there  were  intervening  b<^;s. 

Soon  after  dinner  next  day,  the  'hostess 
announced  that  keeper  had  arrived,  and 
was  ready  to  look  at  t'  dog,  I  went  ool- 
side  and  found  an  odour  of  dogs  and 
ferrets,  and  other  creatures  alive  and  d^aui, 
with  a  tall,  saunt  man  standing  inside  it 
He  examined  the  dog,  solemnly  took  out  of 
the  vast  receptacle  that  with  ordinary  indi- 
viduals would  be  a  pockety  a:  bottle  and 
brush,  and  proceeded  to  anoint  the  iarouble- 
some  place,  and  gave  in  a  cheery  voiee  that 
immediately^  won  my  heart,  the  decided 
assurance  that  the  mischief  was  not  what 
I  feared/  This  incident  made  a  staK>ng 
bond  of.  sympathy  between  us,  and  we  met 
afterwards  in  the  smoking-room  on  the 
footing  oi  frienda 


One  evisning  when  I  went  inritihere,  I 
femd  asy'  bluid  Hereuka  koldng  Veiy 
flB[igty,aiid'talkingwiib|[rBateneigf«  The 
anger,  hesrerer,  I  wai  rdiewsd  ixi  find,  was 
retrospective.  He  was  reeounting  an  uni- 
pleasant  difference  of  opin&m  toat  had 
occurred  in  that  room,  some  time  before^ 
between  him  and  a  neishboUA 
'  .<«'Ah  was  gey  Texed  by  what  Ah  had 
said  aboot  un,"  he  was  saylag>trhen  I  went 
into  the  nsfom,  '*and  Ah  saaid,  eel  you  say 
that  again  A/11  poot  the  oop  chimney.  Well, 
he  woAdna^go  back,  and  ha  satdd  it  again. 
So  Ah  joost  teak  un  by  t'  ooUar  and  t'  seat 
of  uss  bieesohes  and  shooved  a'  heeard  oof 
chimney.  •  Yhw  say  thknt  agaoB)  Ah  saaid, 
•sid  A'U  poonoh  thee  oot  tcqp  of  cfaimneyi" 

«<  And  did  you  punch  himupi''  I  asked. 

'f  Nae,'''!he.  answered,  has  bee  expanding 
into  the  huge  beaming  smile  that  was 
habitual  with  him;  *'Ah  heard'  no  the 
heeart  t'  do  it ; "  and  with  that  he  velapsed 
into  chuckling,  aiknce. 

They  are  a  curious  race,  the^natives  ot 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  independent  in 
their  manner  to  »i>extent  that  sometimes 
seems  like  sufUness,  and  sometimes  like 
radeness.  A'eountrymail  will  sometimes 
join^  you,  if  you  are  loitering  about,  and 
begin  a 'Conversation  as  if  you  were  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  on  terms  of 
perfect '  equality  with  him.  He  owes 
notUttg  to  you  in  deferehos  or  any  other 
way  becBOse  you  happen,  to  wear  a  better 
eoat  than  he  dees,  and  does  not  see  w^ 
he  should-  pretend  that  he  does  by  using 
terms  of  ceretfLoniosu  servilityt  K  you 
take  his  view  oi  the  matter,  yon  will  get 
on  very  well  with  him,  and  often  get  much 
pleasure  from  the  intercoorae.  •  If  yoa 
donot  likeix>  be  addressed  by-aman  of 
rough  speech  and  dothing  without  the  pre- 
fix of  ^  Sir/'  you  will  probably  be  omnoyed 
very  often,  and  had  better  avoid  chftuce 
meetings  with  Yorkshitsmen  y  but  if  you 
Uke  men  who  are  sturdy  in  person  and 
diaracter,  eiven  if  they  do  not  altogether 
oonlorm>  to  'your  ideas  on  such  small 
mattdhB,  you  wiU  probably  be  pleased  with 
the  dwellers  in  our  English  Switzerland. 
Theyhave^.tlie  vices  and  virtues  that  are 
generally  found  in  people  whose  life  is  a 
hard  struggle  with  a  hard  country,  but  the 
virtues  preponderate,  and  as  a  rule  the 
more  yoae^e  of  th^n  the  more  you  will  see 
to  like  in  them. 

They  are  a  difbrent  race  to  the 
southerneiB,  just  as  the  cfaaraoter  of  their 
country  is  different  The  severity  of  theur 
circumstances  leaves  patehes  of  sterility; 
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Alfftacbed  to  this  latter— thd  '<  Christdno  " 
— ^foTcei  was  a  certain  corps  of  picked  men, 
knowA'  as  the  ^  Ohapelgorris  ^  or  ''  blue- 
captt  "V  This  regiment — a  thousand  strong — 
had  'lieen  recruited  prinbipaUy  from  the 
better  classes  of  ^anish  societj,  and 
numbered  in  its  ranks  manj  young 
men  of  gentle  and  noble  birth,  fond  of 
ajdrentore,  and  ready  for  any  service, 
howeyer  dangerous,  on  which  they  might 
be  ordered.  Brave  acr  lions,  they  never- 
theless lacked  the  discipline  without  which 
the  best  taroops  must  prove,  at  times, 
inefficient  Great  care  had  cansequently 
been  taken  to  place  them  under  an  officer 
who  might  at  once  command  their  attach- 
ment, and  cause  them  to  respect  his  rule. 
Such  a  man  had  been  found  in  the  person 
of  Colonel  Oarmina^  a  distinguidied  veteran, 
kttown  to  the  whole  army  as  being  as  just 
and'  as  humane,  as  he  was  resolute  in 
executing  the  difficult  duty  confided  to  him. 

More  than  once  the  reckless  bearing  of 
these  men,  and  the  savage  fuiy  with  which 
they  not  unfrequently  followed  up  their 
warlike  successes,  had  compelled  darmina 
tp  resort  to  the  sternest  measures  sanctioned 
by  military  custom,  in  order  to  check  these 
excesses,  and  restore  discipline.  Notwith- 
standing thisr,  the  Colonel's  popularity  had 
never  for  an  instant  waned. 

It  chanced  that  the  Chapelgorris  were 
stationed  at  Zaragoza,  when  they  were 
suddenly  ordered  to  join  the  grand  army 
under  Espartero,  about  to  commence  its 
march  to  confront  the  entire  Carlist  force 
which  had  invaded  the  adjacent  province. 
At  that  moment  the  feelings  of  this  excitable 
corps  had  been  roused  to  an  unusual 
degree  by  some  painful  but  necessary 
examples  provoked  by  certain  of  the  more 
turbulent  spirits,  the  irritation-  being  in- 
creased hy  a  long  delay  in  making  up  arrears 
of  pay.  Murmurs  airose,  and  it  was  openly 
proposed  that,  previous  to  obeying  the 
order  to  march,  a  protest  should  be  pre- 
sented,' demanding  redress  for  the  alleged 
grievance. 

Whether  the  moment  was  deemed  ill- 
chosen,  or  that' the  tone  adopted  by  the 
remonstrants  was  too  dictatonal — perhaps 
for  both  reasons— the  request  was  met  by 
a  brief  and  stem'  rejection.  The  regiment 
was  ordered  to  commence  its  march  on  the 
following  day. 

This  brought  matters  to  a  climax.  A 
disorderly  meeting  was  at'  once  held  by 
the  malcontents  —  who,  indeed,  comprised 
nearly  the  whole  regiment  —  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  proceed  in  a  body 


bat  boA  in  the  eountry  and  in  the  people 
even  these  are  not  without  their  beauty. 
-•  But  however  the  manners  of  the  natives 
in  thei#  manner  of  addraes  may  affect  you, 
you  can  scaptJely  spend  any  time  in  our 
older  Sftrftzerltod  otherwise  than  to  your 
Advantage,  both  of  body  and  mind. 

The  eoufntry  vwaims  with  game,  and 
will  make  "your  ttiouth  water  as  you  walk 
ever  it,  if  you  are  a  sportsman  There  is 
a  splendid  showof  grouse,  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  partridges,  the  fields  absolutely  swarm 
wtih  gnmnd-game,  and  in  the  wooded 
parte  the  owners  rear  a  very  respectable 
number  of  pheasants,  while  the  streams  are 
everywhere  full  of  trout 

The  eeuntry  has  a  beauty  that  grows 
upon  you  daily,  if  you  have  eyes  that  can 
see ;  a  delicate  beauty  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  any  land  I  know.  Finer  and  more 
striking  views  you  maqr  perhaps  find,  but 
none  that  so  satisfy  the  artistic  eye.  And 
for  those  who  do  not  want  a  professed  cook 
and  rare  vintages  to  satisfy  their  appetites, 
the  homely  comfort  of  the  inns  will  make 
diem  more  than  content 


A  BLU&CAP  MUTINY. 

It  is  necessary  to  glance  back  some 
forty  years  across  the  pi^es. of  modem 
hifl[torv  to  recall  an  incident  i^hich-^ 
scarcely  noticed 'in  the  rush  tyf  greater 
events  with  which  it  was  in  some  sort 
connected — seems  to  add  a  graphic  episode 
to  mUitary  story.  It  was  related  to  me  by 
an  eye-w!toess,  a  gallant  soldier  whom,  but 
a  few  months  sincci  I  followed  to  ink  grave. 

The  orcumstaaee  occurred  at  a  period 
of  the  first  Carlist  war,  when  the  contend- 
ing parties  were  so  evmly  balanced  that 
one  signal  success,  or  even  a  daring  move- 
ment, might  have  turned  the  whole  tide  of 
war  and  changed  a-  dynasty.  * 

In  more  than  one  province  Carlisin  was 
triumphant  It  already  possessed  its 
capital — Estella — and  its  so-called  court, 
and  a  march  upon  Madrid  itself  seemed 
but  a  question  of  time  and  policy.  The 
Carlist  leaders,  trained  under  the  eye  of 
the  gallant  Zumala-Carreguy,  were  brave 
and  skilful  sdidiefs,  cknd  at  the  period  we 
speak  of  united  as  one  man  in  snppbrt  of 
the  man  Abf  esteemed  their  rightful 
soverekn.  The  anny  of  the  queen^regent, 
Maria  Ofamtioa,  was  under  the  command 
4>f  General  Espartero;  subsequently  Duke 
of  Vittoria  and,  after  sundry  revolutions, 
Begent  of  Spain. 
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to  the  square  in  front  of  the  town-hall, 
and  make  their  complaints  heard. 

Unfortunately,  as  it  happened,  the  men, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  cleaning  their 
arms,  shouldered  their  muskets,  and  at 
once  hurried  to  the  rendezvous.  Here 
they  were  met  by  one  or  two  of  their  chief 
officers,  who  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
induce  them  to  disperse ;  and  so  threaten- 
ing was  the  aspect  of  affairs  that  the 
Colonel — at  that  moment  visiting  an  out- 
quarter^  some  miles  distant  —  was  sum- 
moned in  eager  haste  to  the  spot  Mean- 
while, the  disturbance  had  been  augmented 
by  the  ill-judeed  interference  of  the  civil 
guard,  and  wots  had  been  ^  exchanged, 
when  Carmina,  with  his  aide-de-camp, 
arrived  at  full  gallop,  and  joined  the  group 
of  officers  assembled  on  the  steps  of  the 
town-halL  His  white  hair,  as  he  un- 
covered to  return  the  salute  that  greeted 
him,  caught  every  eye,  and  for  a  moment 
calmed  tiie  tumidt  sufficiently  to  allow  of 
his  comprehendingtheappeal  now  addressed 
to  him.  But  the  firing  had  reached  his 
ear,  and  the  veteran  commander  had  but 
one  answer  to  return : 

"  With  arms  in  your  hands  1    Never ! " 

They  were  the  last  words  he  was  des- 
tined to  utter.  Whether  the  shout  that 
followed  was  misinteipreted  by  those  more 
distant  as  an  expression  of  disappointment 
and  defiance,  was  never  clearly  ascertained, 
but  the  conflict  with  the  civil  guard  recom- 
menced, firing  began  in  new  dmctions,  and 
a  volley  aimed  at  the  town-hall  stretched 
the  brave  old  Colonel  dead,  mortally 
wounded  two  other  officers,  and  inflicted 
slighter  injuries  on  several  of  the  rest. 

After  this  exploit,  the  spirit  of  the 
furious  soldiery  underwent  a  sudden 
change.  As  if  conscience-stricken  by  the 
enormity  of  their  cowardly  crime,  they 
stole  away  in  every  direction,  leaving  no 
trace  of  what  had  occurred,  save  the 
terrible  witness  of  the  bloodstained  plat- 
form, from  which  the  victims  of  this 
tragedy  were  being  mournfully  borne 
away. 

Notice  of  the  event  described  found 
Espartero  on  the  point  of  marchins  to 
attack  the  Carlists;  but,  rigid  discipli- 
narian as  he  was,  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  forbade  farther  action  in  the 
matter,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
sternly  forbidding  the  mutinous  Chapel- 
gorris  to  join  his  forward  movement. 

Three  days  later,  after  a  decisive  victory, 
the  General  retraced  his  steps,  halting, 
however,  at   Zaragoza,  where  he   issued 


orders  for  a  grand  review  of  the  whole 
army  on  the  morrow. 

The  spectacle  next  day  was  imposing,  as 
the  July  sun  shone  brilliantly  on  the  vic- 
torious army,  formed  in  throe  sides  of  a 
square,  the  city  walls  forming  the  fourth. 
The  Chapelgorris  occupied,  as  had  been 
their  custom,  a  position  in  the  centre. 

All  being  ready,  the  gates  were  throim 
open,  and  Eqpartero,  followed  by  a 
numerous  staff— of  whom  my  informant 
was  one — rode  slowly  out.  It  was  remarked 
that,  contrary  to  his  custom — except  when 
royalty  was  present  at  such  ceremonies — 
he  was  in  full  uniform,  and  wore  his  many 
decorations.  His  face  was  deathly  pale. 
Passing  along  the  whole  array,  baiting  at 
the  head  of  each  regiment,  to  distribute 
rewards  and  words  of  commendation, 
referring  to  their  conduct  in  the  recent 
action,  he  at  last  approached  the  peccant 
Blue-caps,  hitherto  sullen  spectators  of  the 
bestowal  of  rewards  and  honours,  in  which, 
but  for  their  crime,  they  would,  no  doubt, 
have  largely  shared. 

After  a  pause,  the  word  was  given, 
"  Order  arms  1 "  Down  went  the  muskets. 
But  the  next  order  :  '<  Pile  arms,  and 
retire  fifty  paces  to  tiie  rear  1 "  was  not  so 
readily  obeyed.  It  had  a  sinister  sound, 
and  men  glanced  at  each  other,  right  and 
left,  as  if  to  see  what  support  disobsdienot 
would  receive. 

The  next  moment,  at  some  probably 
preconcerted  signal,  a  line  of  cavalry 
opened,  and  disdoeed  three  field-batteries 
unlimbered,  with  their  guns  so  disposed 
as  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  the  hesiUting 
regiments 

The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  order 
obeyed,  when  the  cavalry,  advancing,  drew 
up  between  the  men  and  their  piled  arms, 
while  Espartero  rode,  as  slowly  as  his 
horse  could  walk,  along  the  agitated  lina 
Returning  to  their  centre,  he  addressed 
them: 

"Soldiers,  I  have  inspected  your  line,  and 
have  missed  more  than  one  well-known  face. 
Among  these,  that  of  my  old  friend  and 
brother-in-arms,  the  brave  Carmina.  I  am 
here  to  demand  him  of  you." 

A  bewildered  pause.    No  man  replied. 

*'  I  will  tell  you  where  he  is,''  resumed 
the  General's  deep  voice,  as  his  sword 
flashed  from  the  scabbard,  and  he  pointed 
it  towards  the  cemetery,  outside  the  dty 
walls.  *'He  lies  there,  in  the  bloody  grave 
that  you— his  soldiers,  whom  he  has  often 
led  to  victory-^provided  for  him.  Five 
minutes  to  produce  his  assassins. "oOQIc 
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More  than  one  bxonxed  and  reckless  face 
greir  pale;  but  none  stirred  or  offered 
answer. 

"  Five  minutes  more,''  said  Espartero. 

The  time  elapsed. 

<*The  r^^ent  will  be  decimated/'  was 
the  chiefs  stem  sentence. 

Infantry  and  cavalry  at  once  closed 
round  the  doomed  regiment^  while  the 
provost-marshal,  with  his  escort,  com- 
menting from  the  left,  selected  every  tenth 
man,  and  drew  them  up  in  line — one 
hundred  strong. 

Espartero  gazed  gloomily  down  the  line 
of  the  condemned — fine,  soldier-like  fellows, 
not  a  few  of  them  descended  from  tike  best 
blood  of  Spam,  and  seemed  irresolute. 

''Mutineers  and  murderers  as  you  are," 
he  said,  "  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  shed  so 
much  Spanish  blood.  But  an  example  is 
demanded.  You  will  be  decimated  again, 
and  the  ten  be  shot  before  I  quit  this 
pound." 

The  selection  made,  "A  priest^  and  a 
firine-party,"  was  the  next  command. 

After  a  brief  shrift,  tiie  condemned  were 
conducted  a  few  paces  to  the  rear,  and 
ordered  to  stand  facing  the  city-walls,  with 
their  backs  to  the  execution-party — a  posi- 
tion assigned  to  mutineers  and  traitors. 

One  of  the  ten — a  young  man  of  noble 
presence — turned  suddenly  round. 

"Take  my  life,  general,"  he  called  out, 
in  a  clear,  ringing  tone ;  "  but  I  am  neither 
traitor  nor  murderer,  and  will  not  disgrace 
my  name  by  dying  as  one." 

Espartero's  inflexible  face  never  changed 
its  expression,  but  a  sergeant  attached  to 
the  provost-marshal's  guard  fell  out  without 
permission,  and  approached  the  General, 
saluting ;  he  wore  two  decorations. 

'<  Well,  sir  1 "  asked  Espartero  sternly. 

''General,  that  man  is  innocent,"  the 
man  replied.  "  I  was  told  off  with  others 
to  report  on  the  disturbance.  He  was 
without  arms,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
mutiny.  More  than  that,  I  was  beside  him 
when  the  volley  that  killed  the  Colonel  was 
fired,  and  noticed  him  strike  up  the 
muskets  of  those  nearest,  to  distract  their 
aim." 

'*  You  are  so  well-informed,  sir,"  said  the 
General  with  a  half-contemptuous  smile, 
"  that  you  can  doubtless  teu  us  who  did 
direct  lus  fire  upon  the  murdered  ofiicers. 
Otherwise,  the  execution  must  proceed." 

"  I  can,  general,"  answered  the  sergeant. 
/'His  name  is  Pedro  Gk>mez.  He  lies 
wounded  in  hospital  Ward  L.,  bed 
Thirty-five." 


"  FaU  in,  sir,"  said  Esnartero,  and  calling  I 
an  aide-de-camp,  ordered  that  the  execution 
be  delayed  for  hiedf  an  hour,  and  that  Pedro  ' 
Qome^  wounded  or  otherwise,  be  trans* 
ported  to  the  spot 

This  was  at  once  done.  Oomez,  who 
had  been  slightly  wounded  during  the 
desultorv  firing  in  the  market-place,  had 
managed,  under  cover  of  the  trifling  hurt^ 
to  take  refuge  in  hospital.  Carried  to  the 
spot  where  his — perhaps  less  guilty — com- 
rades waited  to  expiate  the  general  crime, 
he  was  substituted  for  the  youth  whom 
the  sergeant's  timely  interference  had 
saved,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  out. 


LILIAN'S  LOVERS. 

A  STORY. 

Dinner  was  over;  Miss  Macpherson 
had  retired  to  the  drawing-room  with 
Lilian  Champion,  leaving  her  brother, 
Dr.  Macpherson,  to  enjoy  half  an  hour's 
chat  with  his  guesi 

"So  you're  going  to  settle  down  in 
England  again,  are  vou,  Fairchild  t "  said 
the  doctor.     "  I'm  gkd  to  hear  it." 

"  You're  very  goSl." 

''And  whereabouts  are  you  going  to 
train  up  your  vine,  and  plant  your  fig- 
treel" 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  wait  a  while  before  I 
settle  down  to  that  extent,"  replied  Fair- 
child  with  a  smQe.  ''  I'm  an  unattached 
bachelor,  and  some  chambers  in  town  are 
the  nearest  I  shall  get  to  having  a  home 
of  my  own." 

"  It's  time  you  married,"  said  the  doctor 
in  a  fatherly  way. 

"  I  acknowledge  it,  but  I've  managed  to 
spend  thirty-two  years  without  a  inf  e,  so 
that  I  feel  no  urgent  call  to  try  and  win 
one." 

Herbert  Fairchild  was  not,  perhaps, 
speaking  the  whole  truth.    Had  the  worthy 


doctor  been  gifted  with  more  acute  powers 
of  observation,  he  might  have  noticed  that 
his  guest's  face  had  perceptibly  fallen  when 
Lilifm  left  the  room,  and  that,  even  now, 
his  eyes  were  on  the  door  through  which 
she  had  disappeared. 

The  doctor,  however,  saw  nothing,  and 
was  quite  unconscious  of  the  skill  with 
which  Fairchild  managed  to  bring  round 
the  talk  to  the  subject  which  interested  him 
so  much. 

Not  that  he  was  in  love  with  Miss  Cham- 
pion. He  had  met  her  but  three  times 
since  his  return  from  a  long  residence 
abroad.     Still,  he  was  conscious  that  he 
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ould  not  have  visited  Dr.  Macpherson 
ven  three  times  nl  the  fortnight,  had  he 
ad  his  sister  been  the  only  occnpants  of 
^lenfoyle. 

''Yes/'  said  the  doctor  in  reply  to  some 
aestion  of  Fairchild's,  ''she  has  been  my 
'ard  now  for  eight  years,  and  Will  be  of 
ge  next  year.  I  suppose  she  will  even  then 
smain  with  us ;  she  looks  on  this  as  her 
ome." 

''You  must  not  make  too  sure  of  her 
dmaining  long,"  said  Fairchild,  meaning  to 
nd  out  whether  there  was  anyone  else  in 
iie  field  before  him. 

The  doctor's  face  perceptibly  darkened. 

"I  suppose  not,"  he  replied;  "a  girl 
riih  her  charms  and  good  looks,  and  with 

considerable,  though  not  large,  portion, 
s  likely  enough  to  wad  admirers." 

"  Of  course,"  assented  Fairchild  me- 
hanically. 

"By-the-bye,"  said  the  doctor  suddenly, 
do  you  know  anything  of  a  Mr.  Blake — 
todney  Blake  I " 

Fairchild  looked  puzzled. 

"  The  name  seems  familiar  to  me,"  he 
eplied ;  "  Fm  sure  I  must  have  heiurd  it 
omewhere,  or  I  should  never  recognise  it 
0  readfly.  But  I  can't  associate  it  with 
nyone," 

"  No,  of  course ;  it's  improbable  to  the 
ist  degree,",  assented  Mr.  Macpherson. 
'There  was  just  the  chance.  I  want  to 
Bam  something  about  him  if  T  can.  He's 
>een  here  a  good  deal  lately." 

"Oh,  ind^,"  said  Fairchild,  not  know- 
Dg  what  to  say. 

"  I'm  afraid  he's  heard  that  Lilian  has 
en  thousand  pounds,"  said  the  doctor  with 
n  uneasy  smile.     "  I  wish  she  hadn't  when 

see  hmi  about  I've  taken  an  immense 
lislike  to  him." 

Fairchild  wondered  why  he  was  chosen 
A  a  confidant  It  was  true  that  he  and 
jilian  had  been  playfellows  when  children, 
ind  that  he  was  a  connection  of  the  doctor's. 
The  fact  was,  the  doctor  wanted  to  talk  to 
omeone  about  Blake,  and  found  so  little 
lympathy  on  the  part  of  his  sister  that  he 
ook  advantage  of  the  first  person  whose 
'elationship  warranted  a  disclosure. 

"  You  see  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  Lilian 
evidently  likes  him  very  much,  I'm  afraid. 
That  gives  him  a  strong  position,  and  it 
lias  prejudiced  me  against  mm  to  find  that 
tie  takes  advantage  of  it  Perhaps  I  am 
too  prejudiced  against  him ;  it  is  difficult 
for  an  old  fogey  uke  me  to  welcome  a  man 
who  wants  to  take  away  my  Liliaa" 

"Of  course." 


"I  don't  know  much  about  him;  he 
has  not  given  me  the  right  to  demand  par- 
ticulars yet  But.if,  by  a^y  chance,  joxx 
should  find  out  anything  about  him«  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  know — in  confidence  of 
course.  I  don't  want  Lilian  to  lose  her 
heart  to  a  fellow  who  does  not  deserve 
her." 

Fairchild  promised^  and  soon  after  the 
two  men  jomed  the  ladies.  Lilian  sang 
and  played  to  them,  but  one  at  least  did 
not  spend  so  pleasant  an  evening  as  he  had 
anticipated. 

Fairchild  left  early,  as  he  had  to  return 
to  Windsor,  where  he  "was  staying.  He 
was  on  the  qui  vive  to  discover  anything, 
eiven  a  glance,  which  might  imply  that 
Lilian  r^etted  his  departuroi  but  was 
forced  to  confess  that,  if  he  had  been  a 
married  man,  she  could  not  have  been  less 
neutral,  though  she  was  as  charming  as 
could  ba 

Fairchild  did  not  go  to  bed  -earljr  tiiat 
night  He  lit  a  cigar,  and  sat  up  m  his 
b^room  with  a  novel--he  wad  staying  at 
an  hotel.  He  wished  he  had[  not  gone 
near  Glenfoyle.  As  it  was,  he  had  seen 
Lilian  just  often  enough  to  unsettle  his 
mind,  without  having  the  satisfaction  of 
having  made  the  slightest  impression  on 
her.  He  read  twenty  pages  of  his  novel 
whilst  he  was  smoking  his  cigar.  Qn 
resuming  his  book^  after  lighting  a  fresh 
one,  he  could  not  find  his  place,  nor  could 
he  remember  what  he  had  been  reading 
about — not  a  word  stayed  in  his  memory. 

Beading  was  evidentlv  a  waste  of  time. 
He'  threw  down  the  book,  and  began 
thinking. 

Itodney  Blake  I  He  had  heard  the 
name  before,  he  was  sure.    When  f 

He  got  up  and  fished  his  desk  out  of  his 
portmanteau.  He  kept  ^  rough  diary, 
jotting  down  memoranda  day  by  .day 
sufficient  to  remind  him  of  the  chief  events 
which  had  occurred.  He  commenced 
reading  this  diary  from  the  first  page. 
Perhaps  Blake's  name  might  occur  in  it 

Although  the  name  he  was  in  search  of 
did  not  appear,  he  came  across  an  entry 
which  put  him  on  the  right  scent  It  was 
on  a  piece  of  foreign  letter-paper,  roughly 
gummed  into  the  book. 

It  consisted  of  part  of  a  letter  from  a 
cousin  in  India,  almost  entirely  about  busi- 
ness, but  referring  shortly  to  a  scandal  in 
the  regiment  which  had.cost  the  writer  fif^ 
pounds.  Like  a  fiash,  the  rest  of  the  letter 
crossed  Fairchild's  memory.  The  scandal 
was  the   misappropriation  of  regimental 
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fdnds  by  the  surgeon,  ttid'^the  suigebn's 
name  was  !Rodney  Blake.'  ' 

At' first  he  vas  qiite  sure  itbotrt  it ;  but 
as  bo  turned  the  page  ov^r  he 'began  to 
dottbi  It  was  ten  years  ago — ^he  might 
be  mistaken ;  hd  had  been  piuszlmg  oyer 
the  name  t)f  Blake  'so  long  that  he  might 
have  unconsciously  attributed  it  to  the 
wrong  indiyiduaL 

It  was,  however,  easy  to  make  sure.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  no^  stationed 
at  Gibraltar,  asking  for  details  of  the  affair 
and  for  some  means  of  identifying  the 
actual  culprit. 

That  done,  he  went  to  bed.  He  could 
hot  get  an  answer  for  some  days,  and  could 
do  nothing  till  he  receivtsd  one. 

On  second  thoughts,  though,  which 
\asited  him  the  neit  day,  he  could  pay 
another  visit  to  Glenfoyle.  He  had 
nothing  decisive  to  report,  but  if  he  could 
persuade  the  doctor  to  try  and  put  a  stop  to 
Blake's  visits  for  the  prebent,  it  would  be 
worth  while  doing  so. 

Glenfoyle  was  on  the  outskiHIs  of 
Heading,  nekr  the  river.  The  Maephersons 
kept  a  boat,  and  Fairchild  had  some  hope 
of  an  hour  or  tvro  on  the  water  with 
Lilian.  But  his  hopes' were  disappointed. 
On  reaching  the  house,  he  found  that  the 
doctor  toa  his  sister  we^  out,  and  that 
Miss  Champion  was  with  a  gentleman  in 
the  garden. 

Fairchild  looked  at  the  staid  old  servant 
who  opened  the  door  to  hfan. 

"  Surely  I  know  your  face  f  '*  he  said. 

"  I  hope  so,  sir ;  it  was  one  of-  the'  first 
you  ever  saw,"  she  replied. 

"  Why,  you're  Susan ! "  cried  PaJrcbald, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  I  am,  Master  Herbert,  and  I  should 
have  known  you  in  a  mbment,  though  I 
haven't  seen  you  since  you  were  a  boy," 

"  Are  you  living  here  1 "  he  asked. 

<'  Yes,  sir.  I  haven't  left  Miss  Lilian 
ever  since  she  was  a  baby,  and  that^s  twenty 
years  ago."       . 

Fairchild  was  unfeign^ly  glad  to  meet 
his  old  nurse,  and  she,  on  her  part,  was 
highly  delighted.  It  was  not  kmg  before 
she  had  confided  to  him  the  full  history  of 
Lilian,  with  many  expressions  of  hope  and 
fear^    , 

They  were  talking  in  the  breakfast-room 
from  which  the  garden  could  be  seen. 
Presently  Lilian  appeared  on  the  lawn, 
walking  beside  a  gentleman,  who  was 
talking  earnestly  to  heri 

*<Wh()f  is  fliat?  "  asked  Fairchild. 
■  •"  That*s  Mr.  Blake,  sir,"   she  replied ; 


^and  I  wish  he  had  never  come  nearthe 
place.  He's  bewitched  Miss  Lifian,  that's 
what  he's  done.  She  thinktthat  because 
he  speaks  fair,  and  has  a  big  moustache, 
that  he  must  be  everything  that  he  ought 
to  be ;  but  I  think  he's  after  her  money, 
and  I've  as  good  as  told  her  so." 

At  this  moment  the  doctor  and  Miw 
Macpherson  retumed,  and  the  interview 
was  cut  short  They  all  adjoiuned  to  the 
garden,  ftnd  Fatrchild[  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Blake,  who  was  as  warmly  welcomed 
by  Miss  Macpherson  as  he  was  received 
coldly  by  the  doctor. 

The  latter  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
being  alone  with  Fairchild. 

'^'You  haven't  heard  anything  about 
him,  I  suppose  1 "  he  asked. 

Fairchild  was  in  a  quandary.  It  eeemed 
a  wrong  thing  td  do  to  make  an  accusation 
of  &e  tiruth  of  whieh  he  was  not  sure.  At 
the  same  time  he'ttawit  was  high  time  that 
sometiiing  was  dene.  Lilian's  pleasure  in 
Blake's  company  was  too  evident 

He  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  speak. 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know,"  he  said,  and 
proceeded  to  give  the  doctor  the  grounds 
for  his  suspicioa   - 

"I  will  respect  your  eonfidence,"  the 
doctor  said.  ^  I  will  manage  to  take  Lilian 
away  somewhere  for  a  week,  and  by  that 
time  you  will  have  heard  something  defi- 
nite. We  had  better  join  the  others  now." 

Mr.  Blake  pterved  himself  a  very  pleasant 
compiifiion  during  the  afternoon,  which, 
notwithstanding,  was'not  an  agreeable  one 
for  Fairchild.  He  could  see  that  there  was 
an  understanding  between  Lilian  and  Blake 
of  a  much  mo]^  intimate  nature  than  the 
good  doctor  suspected.  He  was  half  afraid 
that  his  interference,  even  should  it  be 
justified,  would  come  too  late. 

He  did  not  accept  the  doctor's  invitation 
to  stay  to  dinner.  He  felt  that  he  was  only 
in  the  way,  and  that  in  his  present  mood 
he  was  far  from  a  pleasant  addition  to  any 
cirola  Tbr  only  company  he  was  fit  for 
was  his  own,  and  he  did  not  feel  in  the 
humour  tor  enjoying  even  that 

'Blake  remained,  to  the  doctor's  annoy- 
ance, but  Miss  Macpherson  had  asked  him 
at  Lflian's  request  The  doctor  determined 
that  this  should  be  the  last  time  they 
should  meet,  until  Fairchild  was  able  to 
bring  some  decisive  report.  Even  he  could 
not  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  Blake 
seemed  to  have  entered  on  a  new  stage  of 
his  relations  with  Lilian;  his  attentions 
were  perhaps  hot  nvore  marked  than  usual, 
but  they  were  of  a  different  kind,  mere  in 
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accordance  with  those  of  an  accepted  than 
a  hopefcd  lover. 

'*t  will  spin  out  dinner  as  long  as  I 
can/'  said  the  doctor  to  himself,  '*and 
manage  to  keep  him  with  me  after  Lilian 
has  gone  away.  He's  fond  enough  of  my 
wine ;  there  onsht  not  to  be  any  difficulty 
in  making  him  Keep  near  it." 

Had  the  doctor  only  been  aware  of 
it,  Blake's  thoughts  were  similar  to  his 
own.  He,  too,  was  looking  forward  to  the 
tdte-&-t^te  after  dinner,  and  his  interest  in 
it  was  at  least  as  great  as  his  host's. 

Similarly,  too,  Blake  was  not  quite  easy 
in  his  mind.  He  was  quite  conscious  that 
Dr.  Macpherson  disliked  him,  and  he 
regretted  it  But  he  did  not  pay  so  much 
attention  to  the  fact  as  might  have  been 


he  truth  was  that  he  had  proposed  to 
Lilian  and  had  been  accepted.  He  had 
fascinated  her,  and  she  responded  to  his 
declaration  with  all  the  passion  of  a  girl's 
first  romance.  He  had  her  completely  in 
his  power.  Miss  Macpherson  was  his  ally; 
what  more  could  he  want ) 

He  had  some  hope  that  the  doctor  would 
not  have  the  courage  to  oppose  him.  If  he 
did — as  of  course  he  had  the  right  to  do — 
it  would  be  time  enough  then  to  decide 
what  must  be  done. 

There  was  a  meaning  look  between 
Lilian  and  her  lover  as  she  left  the  dining- 
room.  He  held  the  door  open  for  the  ladies 
to  pass  out,  and  managed  to  whisper  : 

'*  Don't  be  afraid,  my  darling." 

Dr.  Macpherson  was  vaguely  uneasy  as 
Blake  pulled  up  his  chair  to  the  table  and 
poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  wine.  He 
did  not  delay  long  before  beginning  to  say 
why  he  had  paid  this  visit 

''  You  may  have  guessed,  sir,"  he  said, 
''  what  I  want  to  say  to  yoa  I  want  {b 
have  your  consent  to  my  marriage  with 
Miss  Champion." 

The  doctor  was  taken  by  surprisa  There 
was  no  need  for  him  to  say  so ;  his  face 
showed  it 

^*  You  surely  must  have  seen  mv  admi- 
ration of  her.  Even  had  I  wished  to  do 
so,  I  could  not  have  concealed  it  entirely." 

"Yes — ^yes,"  assented  the  doctor;  "I 
have  observed  it,  but  none  the  less  you 
take  me  by  surprise  now.  Have  you 
spoken  to  Lilian  f  '^ 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  suit 
will  not  be  unwelcome  to  her." 

"  That  means,  I  suppose,  that  you  have 
asked  her  to  be  your  wife  f  " 

"Yes,"  assentedBlake  rather  hesitatingly.  | 


" I  hope,"  he  continued,  "that  I  have  not 
been  mistaken  in  thinldng  that  my  visits 
to  your  house,  and  my  attentions  to  Miss 
Champion,  were  not  unwelcome  to  you. 
You  acknowledged  just  now  that  you  had 
observed  that  I  admired  her,  and,  as  you 
did  not  give  me  to  understand  that  I  was 
intruding,  I  felt  no  hesitation  in  continuing 
to  accept  your  hospitality." 

The  doctor  felt  uiat  he  was  in  a  dilemma. 
He  resolved  to  temporise. 

'You  can  scarcely  expect  me  to  give 
you  an  answer  on  the  spot,"  he  said 
gravely.  "  Lilian  is  my  ward,  and  is  still 
under  age.  You  will,  of  course,  be  able  to 
satidy  x(^e  thoroughly  as  to  your  position 
and  prospects.  You  must  acknowledge 
that  I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of 
learning  anything  about  you  till  now." 

"  I  acknowledge  it»"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
shall  be  able  to  convince  you  that  my 
income  is  sufficient  to  warrant  my  marriage. 
I  have,  as  you  know,  a  consulting  practice 
in  London." 

"  Yes — ^yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
will  be  satisfactory,"  said  the  doctor,  as  a 
new  idea  struck  him.  "  If  everything  turns 
out  as  it  should,  and  Lilian  accepts  you,  I 
shall  be  quite  ready  to  give  my  consent" 

"You  are  very  good." 

"But,  as  I  said  just  now,  Lilian  is  still 
under  age,  and,  perhaps,  more  inexpe- 
rienced than  most  girls  of  her  age.  One 
thing  I  must  insist  on,  and  that  is,  that 
she  does  not  marry  till  next  year,  when 
she  will  be  twenty-one." 

"  Really,  sir "  began  Blaka 

"That  is  a  condition  I  cannot  waive," 
said  the  doctor,  thinking  that  by  this 
means  he  enstured  ample  time  for  an 
examination  into  Blake's  eligibility. 

"  I  must  say,  I  fiadl  to  see  the  reason  or 
justice  of  your  condition,"  replied  Blake 
with  more  warmth  than  he  had  hitherto 
showa  "  Takine  it  for  granted  that  I  am 
able  to  thorougUy  satisfy  you  as  to  my 
position,  what  reason  have  you  for  post- 
poning our  marriage  beyond  the  date  which 
Lilian  may  desire  f" 

"  Surely,"  retorted  the  doctor  with  some 
sharpness,  "it  is  scarcely  for  you  to  require 
me  to  explain  to  you  the  motive  which 
may  guide  me  in  my  con^itiona" 

"  With  all  due  respect  for  ^ou  as  Lilian's 
guardian,  I  must  protest  agamst  your  right 
to  make  unreasonable  condition&  They 
reflect  on  me." 

"In  what  way!" 

"Inasmuch  as  they  implv  that  you 
have    some    motiv^izel9fC^®''^7i^S   ^^^ 
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nuuTiage.  What  ia  it!  Do  you  know 
anything  derogatorjr  to  my  oharacter !  If 
so,  reitwe  your  permission,  but  do  not  make 
it  contingent  on  my  being  able  to  clear 
myself  from  a  false  accosation." 

The  doctor  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and 
was  silent  for  a  minute  or  twa  He  was 
thinking  whether  he  could  by  any  chance 

Ct  out  a  feeler  to  discover  whether  Blake 
d  ever  been  an  army  sursreon  in  India. 

Before  he  could  make  up  his  mind,  Blake 
began  to  speak. 

'*I  must  demand  a  decisiYe  answer, 
sbr,"  he  said  firmly. 

If  there  were  one  thing  more  than 
another  needed  to  confirm  the  doctor  in 
his  suspicions,  it  was  Blake's  persistence. 
Why  should  a  man  who  had  nothing  in  his 
past  life  to  hide  be  so  anxious  for  a  speedy 
marriage  t 

''  I  ti^ought  my  answer  was  plain  enough, 
sir,"  he  said  coldly.  "When  you  have 
satisfied  me  as  regards  vour  position  and  so 
forth,  my  sanction  will  be  given  to  your 
aent^  but  under  no  circumstances  to 
your  being  married  tiU  Lilian  is  of  age." 

Blake  finished  his  glass  of  daretb 

"Very  well,  sir,  I  must  tr^  and  be 
satisfied  with  your  reply,which  is  certainly 
distinct  enough.  Shall  we  join  the 
ladiesf" 

^*li  you  wish,"  replied  the  doctor, 
thinking  that  he  might  have  let  him 
suggest  the  move  to  the  drawing-room 

In  spite  of  the  doctor's  efforts  there 
were  not  wanting  opportunities  for  Blake 
to  spei^  a  few  words  in  a  whisper  to 
Liluui.  Her  guardian  would  not  have  been 
reassured  had  he  overheard  what  was  said. 

''I  shall  write  to  you  to-morrow,"  he 
said  in  a  low  tone,  as  ne  turned  over  some 
musia 

"  Doesn't  uncle  consent  1 " 

" No;  111  teU  you  aU  about  it.  Could 
you  be  at  Cavenmam  Lock  to-morrow  at 
three!" 

'<  Tee,"  she  replied. 

''Then  111  meet  you.  Don't  say  any 
more  now ;  he's  watoning  us."    ' 

All  this  was  mystery  to  Lilian,  who  had 
hitherto  found  her  ^ardian  ready  to 
accede  to  hex  every  wisL  It  had  never 
struck  her  for  a  moment  that  he  would 
object  to  her  marrying  Bodn«y  Blake,  and 
it  had  caused  her  a  shock  when  she  saw 
the  two  men  enter  the  drawing-room.  It 
was  evident  in  a  moment  that  things  had 
not  gone  smoothly. 

After  making  the  appointment  for  next 
day,  Blake  did  not  remain  long.    He  made 


no  further  effort  to  speak  to  Lilian,  and  as 
he  went  he  told  the  doctor  that  on  him 
must  devolve  the  duty  of  communicatmg 
to  Lilian  what  was  necessary. 

This  interview  with  his  ward  was 
scarcely  more  easy  to  the  good-natured 
gentleman  than  the  one  with  her  lover. 
But  Lilian  received  the  news  with  more 
calm  than  he  had  anticipated. 

*'  Yon  don't  think  it  unreasonable  in  me 
to  wish  to  have  you  with  us  a  little 
longer  f "  he  asked  her  with  a  smile. 

''  No,"  she  replied ;  **  it  seems  all  right 
enough.  But  why  did  not  Mr.  Blake  come 
up  to  me  when  you  came  into  the  room  f " 

''I  suppose  he  has  taken  my  condition 
as  equivalent  to  a  refusal,"  he  replied. 

"  But  it  isn't  1 "  she  persisted. 

"Well,  no;  not  at  present,"  he  said 
gravely.  ''  Take  my  advice,  Lilian,  don't 
be  in  a  hurry — be  content  to  wut" 

Lilian  looked  up,  puzzled,  but  said  no 
mora  She  was  thinking  that  when  to- 
morrow came  she  would  hear  all  about  .it 
from  Bodney,  and  have  the  mystery  ex- 
plained. Her  guardian  was  pleased  widi  her 
acquiescence,  and  hoped  that  her  affection  , 
for  Blake  was  not  so  strong  as  he  feared. 

Blake  left  the  house  with  his  mind  made 
up.  He  had  not  lived  for  nearly  forty 
years  without  observing  his  fellow- 
creatures,  especially  as  he  often  had  to 
live  upon  his  wits.  He  had  watched  the 
doctor  carefully  during  their  interview, 
even  at  the  time  when  he  was  speaking 
with  most  warmth. 

Everything  had  gone  on  with  pleasant 
smoothness  in  the  matter  of  his  wooing 
till  .that  afternoon.  Then  he  had  been 
introduced  to  Fairchild.  That  was  a  name 
he  was  not  likely  to  forget  One  owner  of 
it  had  nearly  ruined  his  career  years  before, 
when  he  was  a  regimental  surgeon  in  India. 

He  could  not  help  fearing  that  this 
Fairchild  might  be  a  relation  of  the 
Captain  Fairchild  who  had  been  the  chief 
means  of  discovering  his  defalcations.  If 
so  the  affair  would  probably  have  reached 
his  ears,  and  he  would  naturally  inform 
the  doctor.  When  he  saw  the  two  men 
in  close  conclave  he  concluded  that  what 
he  feared  had  occurred. 

Before  his  after-dinner  interview  was 
over  he  was  sure  of  it  It  was  evident  the 
doctor  suspected  something.  If  he  had 
been  sure  he  would  at  once  have  accused 
him ;  if  he  had  suspected  nothing  he  would 
not  have  been  so  firm  and  unreasonaUa 

His  course  was  clear.  If  he  accepted 
the  doctor's  condition  his  maniage  was 
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made  impoBaibley  for  hb  hiBtory  would  be 
known  long  before  the  eloae  of  the  year.. 
He  moBt  many  at  onoe,  too,  for  it  to  bring 
him  any  good.  He  wanted  money.  If  he 
could  marry  Lilian  he  could  stave  off  his 
creditors,  as  be  would  havegood  security, 
but  unless  he  married  her  very  soon  bos 
aflbirs  would  become  too  inyolved  for  con- 
cealment to  be  longer  possible. 

Perhaps,  after  aS,  it  was  for  the  beet 
If  Lilian  loved  him  so  ardently  as  he 
believed,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  give  up 
all  for  him,  even  to  the  extent  of  eloping 
with  him.  It  was  with  that  idea  that  he 
endeavoured  to  impress  Lilian  with  the 
notion  that  his  pretensions  to  her  hand 
had  been  rejected. 

He  felt  very  tired  when  he  reached  his 
hotel.  He  had  not  been  well  lately,  his 
business  troubles  had  been  exceedingly 
wearying,  and  the  shock  he  had  received 
that  afternoon  in  finding  Fairchild  on  the 
scene  had  upset  him.  Doctor  though  he 
w^.s,  he  had  taken  to  the  habit  recently 
of  indulging,  in  doses  of  opium ;  he  found 
that  he  was  often  unable  to  sleep  unless  he 
took  a  few  drops.  But  he  had  sense  enough 
to  indulge  himself  as  rarely  as  possible. 

On  this  evening,  however,  he  took  a 
dose,  knowing  that  he  would  not  sleep 
unless  he  did  so,  and  it  was  imperative 
that  he  should  be  at  his  best  next  day. 
He  always  carried  a  small  phial  with  him 
in  order  not  to  be  without  it,  should  his 
need  for  it  be  imperative  when  he  was  out 
of  reach  of  a  chemist's.    . 

He  woke  at  eleven  next  morning 
refreshed.  He  had  led  Dr.  Macpherson  to 
believe  that  he  intended  to  return  to 
L<Hidon  the  previous  evening,  so  that  he 
had  no  fear  but  that  Lilian  would  be  able 
to  keep  her  app<Hntment,  as  she  enjoyed  to 
the  full  the  liberty  of  at^i  English  girl  in 
the  country. 

He  mads  his  way  by  a  circuOxms  route  to 
the  lock,  arriving  there  at  a  quarter  to 
three.  He  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  and  soon 
descried  Lilian  at  a  distance.  He  hastened 
to  meet  her>;  they  took  a. path  where  it 
wooki  be  improbable  they  would  be  seen. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  1 "  was  her  first 
question. 

"Did  Dr.  Mao^erson  say  nothing  to 
you  last  night)" 

**  He  toM  me  you  had  proposed  for  me, 
and  that  he  had  given  his  conditional 
consent" 

"  G<mditionalon  what! " 

"  On  our  not  marrying  till  next  year.'' 

"Did  he  give 'you  the  impression  that 


on  that  oonditaon  ^ins  might  consider  our- 
selves engaged ) ''  asked  Btaka 

LUian  hesitated. 

"He  did  not  seem  to  quite  say  he 
consented,"  she  replied,  ^'and  he  hinted 
that  everything  was  not  quite  as  he  would 
like  it  to  be.     What  did  he  mean  t " 

"  He  meant,  that  he  would  never  give 
his  consent,  and  that  he  wanted  to  soften 
the  blow  by  uaaij  postponing  it  He  will 
never  consent!" 

"  Why  not  1 "  asked  Lilian  eagerly. 

"  Because  he  dislikes  ma" 

"Whyl  How  can  he*" 
'  "  It  is  not  so  difficult,"  he  replied  with 
a  slight  smile ;  "  but,  as  he  would  not  tell 
me  the  reason,  I  cannot  answer  your 
question.  I  thought  him  (^en  and  gene- 
rous till  last  night,  and  now — ^well,  I  dare 
say  I  am  prejudiced  against  him,  because  he 
wishes  to  separate  u&" 

"  I  cannot  believe  it,"  she  cried. 

"Itis  tma  Has  hesaida  woid  to  make 
you  thnik  he  loqks  upon  me  as  even  possibly 
engaged  to  you  1 " 

Lilian' reflscted,  and  unconscioudy  inter- 
preted all  the  doctor  had  said  in  the  most 
unfavourable  way* 

"  He  cannot-^he  shall  not  separate  us/' 
she  said  Qrmly. 

"  He  can,  and  he  will" 

"Rodney!"  she  exclaimed,  stopping 
suddenly,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his,  "do 
you  mean  it ) " 

He  took  her  hand. 

"  Yes,  unless  you  love  me  as  much  as  I 
hope." 

"  I  love  you  more  than  my  life." 

"  My  own  1 "  he  whispered. 

The  terrible  dread  which  had  seized  her 
heart  died  away  as  he  spoke,  and  a  fit  of 
sobbing  relieved  her.  When  she  was  calm 
again,  Blake  put  before'^  her,  with  all  the 
power  he  was  capable  of,  the  necessity  of 
acting  for  themselves.  He  invented  reasons 
of  a  powerful  kind  why  they  should  toarry 
at  once,  not  scrupling  to. draw  on.  his 
imagi^aticm,  in  view,  di  the  terrible  pro- 
bability tblat,  unless  he  won  lier  consent  to 
his  wish,  every  diance  of  winning  her  would 
soon  vanish. 

He  need  scarcely  have  pleaded  «o  hard  ; 
she  was  only  too  ready  to  aequiesce.  In  her 
eyes,  whatevwlie  did  was  nght ;  whatever 
he  proposed,  wise.  Befose  they  separated, 
she  baii  promised  to  jneet  him  the  next 
morning  but  one,  and  be  macriodin  Landon. 
He  was  to  return  to  London  at  onoe,  and 
obtain'  the  necessary  Ucence. 

Meanwhile    Fairph^^  (S&C  ^^^^"^8 
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every  day  to  hear  from  hiB  cjonaifi.  3\$ke 
had  been  veiy  civil  to  him  when  they  met 
at  Olenfoyle,  and  Fairchild  did  not  imagine 
that  he  would-be  ideated  aa.a  xeUtioniof 
the  Obtain  Fairehild  who  waa  formeily 
only  too  well  known  to  the  ex-anny 
eorgeon,  StQIi  he  was  uneaiqr ;  he  c^uld 
not  help  Iqqiagining  that  mattera  had  gone 
too  far  to  be  easily  set  rights  aod  that 
even  if  lilian  were  f^ved.  it  would  ,b€(  at 
the  cost  of  much  suffering. 

On  Wednesday  ^ighl  the  e jcpected  letter 
came.  It  left  not  the  sUghtest  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  Blake,  and  showed  him  to 
be  A  man  utterly  unfitted  to  have  the  love 
of  Lilian. 

Fairchild  put  the  letter  oarefoll^  in  his 
pocket  He  thought  at  first  of  writing  to 
the  doctor  that  night,  but  on  second 
thoughts  resolved  to  carry  his  news  him- 
self tiie  next  morning. 

He  did  not  sleep  well  that  night.  The 
certainty  that  at  last  the  field  would  be 
open  to  him  excited  him,  and  he  spent 
some  hours  in  vain  imaginings  of  future 
happiness.  He  finally  dropped  off  into  a 
troubled  slumber,  and  woke  late  frith 
a  bad  headache. 

There  was  only  one  letter  for  him ;  it 

had  the  Beading  postmark.    He  did  not 

recognise  the  handwriting.     He  opened  it 

,  and  glanced   at   the    signatore-r-"  Your 

faithful  old  nurse,  Susan  Griffiths.'' 

'<  What  on  earth  is  she  writing  to  me 
about  1 "  was  his  mental  query.  But  as  he 
read  the  shorty  ^rang^lyoworded  letter,  his 
interest  became  intense 

It  told  him  shortly  thatLi]j4n,  having 
first  bound  her  not  to  say  a  Ford  to  her 
siardiiem  or  Miss  Maepherson,  had  con- 
ToBaeA  that  she  was  going  to  London  by-, 
the  train  on  Thursday  morning  to  meet 
Mr.  Blake.  It  piteoualy  appealed  to  Faix-^ 
^  child  to  try  and  meet  her,  and  prevent  her 
doing  wha(.  she  woold  regret  all  her  life- 
time; 

Fairchild  crushed  the  letter  into  hisr 
pocket  and  sc^ized  his  bat  He  had  not. 
brealjcfasted,  but  whafr  of  that  1  He  ran. 
downstairs  an4.^*itched  up  the  time-table.' 
He  jtound  there  wa^  plenty  of  time  for 
himi  to  reach  Paddington  before  the  time 
named. 

The  train  started  immediately.  When 
he^wasin  the  carrisga  it  struck  him  that 
perhaps  he  might  have  reached  Beading 
before  I^ilian  started,  but  a  reference  to  the 
time-table  showed,  t^t  it,  was  doubtluL 
If  only  he  had  risen,  at  his  usual 
hourl 


He  had  half  an  hour  to  spare  when  he 
reacheii  the  terminua  He  went  into  the 
refreshmbn^-ffootn  tO'get  a  cup  of  coffee; 
he  felt  ireary  and  done  up.  He  had  not 
been  there  many  mintttea,  when  he  felt  a 
hand  on  his  arm.  He  turned  round  quioUy, 
and  saw  BUke  at  his  elboj^. 

<' Good-morning,''  said  the  latter,  who 
had  had  time  to  decide  upon  his  tactics. 
The  moment  he  had  caught  sight  of  Fair- 
child  he  knew  why  he  was  come,  or  at 
least  suspected  it  ^*  Are  you  going  down 
this  morning  ? " 

''  Yes,  I  expeet*so,"  replied  Fairchild. 

"So  am .  I ;  perhaps  we  may  travel 
together,  if  yxm  are  bound  for  Beadiiig,  as 
I  am." 

Fairchild  reflected  that  if  only  he  could 
keep  close  to  Blake,  he  was  sure  of  not 
missing  Lilian.  He  would  have  preferred 
to  see  Lilian  alone,  but  did  not  know 
exactly  where  she  and  Blake  were  to  meet 
So  he  responded  as  cordially  as  he  could  to 
his  companion's  advances. 
.  "  I  see  you  are  having  a  second  break- 
fastf"  remarked  Blake,  ''  I  think  I  will 
have  some  coffee  too." 

He  ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  it 

"  You  look  very  seedy  this  morning,"  he 
added  to  Faiiochild;  *'  I  think  a  little  brandy 
would  do  yoq  good." 

"  I  am  ralth^r  unwell,"  asswited  Fairchild. 

"Waiter,  abme  brandy,"  cried  Blake. 
<'  You  must  put  some  in  your  coffee,"  he 
added ;  *^  I'm  a  medical  man,  and  prescribe 
it  Have  you  your  ticket  1  I'm  just  going 
to  get  mine  whilst  my  coffee  cook.  Shall 
I  get  yours  I" 

Fairchild  had  to  decide  in  a  moment 

"  Let  me  go,"  he  said,  rising ;  "  I  will  be 
back  in  a  moment" 

"  As  ypu  like,"  replied  Blake, 

Fairchild  bad  argued  that,  if  Blake  left 
him,  he  could  easily  give  him  the  slip.  On 
the  other  hand  he  hunself  could  leave  the 
refreshmenirroom  aud  get  a  porter  to  fetch 
the  tickets  whilst  he  kept  his  eye  on  the 
door.  He  did  so,  and  Wa4  soon  back  in  his 
plaoOb  Blake  bad  not  quitted  the  corner 
in  which  they  were  sitting. 

But.  during  Fairebild'a  short  absence,  his 
companion  had  drawn  a  small  phial  firom 
his  pocket' and  quietly  poured  a  few  drops 
into  the  cup  from  which  Fairchild  had  been 
drinkii^.  There  Was  no  one  about^  and 
his  action,  hidden  by  a  newspaper,  was 
unobserved. 

"Thanks,  very  much,"  he  said  as  Fair- 
child  gave  hin^  hiei  ticket  .  "There's  your 
brandy,  don't  spare  it;  you  want  it" 
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Fairchild  pomed  iome  into  his  cop,  and 
dnmkit  oft 

^*  It  taetes  qaeerly/'  he  obeeryed. 

''They  dont  give  yon  Tenr  good  spirits 
at  railway-stations,"  replied  Slaka  Bnt 
Fairchild  did  not  qnite  catch  what  he  said. 
He  felt  his  head  was  behaving  strangely. 
There  was  a  slight  ringbg  in  lus  ears,  and 
he  was  losing  power  over  his  faculties.  He 
made  an  efifort  to  ronse  himself  bat  a  con- 
viction gained  on  him  that  it  was  not 
worth  while.  He  did  not  remember  any- 
thing more. 

Wnen  he  awoke  he  could  not  make  out 
what  had  occurred.  He  found  himself 
lying  on  a  bed  in  a  large  ward.  He  felt 
rery  sick  and  faint  An  attendant  soon 
came  to  him,  and  he  discovered  he  was  in 
a  hospital 

An  hour's  rest  and  some  refreshment 
revived  him  considerably,  and  with  return- 
ing consciousness  came  remembrance  of 
what  had  happened.  He  looked  at  his 
watch  in  dread ;  it  was  past  five  o'clock. 

He  sank  back  in  despair.  He  was  too 
late.  Before  this  Lilian  was  married,  and 
married  to  a  man  who  had  not  scrupled  to 
poison  him ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  Blake 
had  drugged  him,  though  he  could  not 
guess  bow.  It  was  just  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  the  brandy,  taken  before 
he  had  eaten  any  solid  food,  had  overcome 
him,  but  it  did  not  seem  probable. 

As  soon  as  the  house-physician  save  him 
leave,  and  the  necessary  formalities  were 
over,  he  drove  to  Paddington  to  make  the 
journey  to  Reading.  He  would  see  the 
doctor,  and  tell  him  all — ^not  that  it  would 
do  much  good. 

He  only  just  caught  the  train.  He  sat 
with  the  wmdow  open,  and  the  cool  air 
refreshed  him.  He  felt  himself  again  by 
the  time  Reading  was  reached. 

He  jumped  out  of  the  train,  and  stum- 
bled against  a  man  descending  from  the 
next  compartment.  He  thought  for  a 
moment  that  he  must  still  be  dreaming,  for 
it  was  Rodney  Blake. 

It  was  no  dream,  however.  Fairchild 
took  his  arm. 

"Are  you  going  to  Glenfoylef'  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  was  Blake's  short  reply. 

"We  will  go  together,  then.  I  have 
something  to  tell  Dr.  Maepherson  which  it 
may  interest  you  to  hear.'' 

"What  is  it  I" 

*'The  contents  of  a  letter  from  my 
cousin.  Major  Fairchild.  You  knew  him 
in  India  when  he  was  Captain  Fairchild." 


Blake  shook  himself  free. 

"  You  may  go  alone,"  he  said  with  an 
oath. 

Fairchild  hesitated  whether  to  let  him  ^ 
off  or  whether  to  pursue  the  subject  of  their 
morning  encounter.  He  decided  that  no 
good  could  come  of  doing  so.  His  illness 
had  been  noticed  before  his  fidnting,  and 
Blake  would  be  able  to  clear  himself  from 
all  hand  in  it  So  Fairchild  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  left  him. 

He  could  not  make  it  out  One  thmg 
was  certain — Lili%n  and  Blake  had  ilot  met. 

He  took  a  cab  to  Glenfoyle  in  great 
excitement  When  he  arrived  he  found 
everything  in  confusion. 

A  few  words  put  the  doctor  in  posses- 
sion of  what  had  occurred. 

"Thank  Heaven  1"  he  exclaimed.  "By 
a  most  providential  chance,  a  schoolfellow 
of  Lilian's  came  unexpectedly  yesterday, 
and  my  sister  persuaded  her  to  stay  the 
night  Lilian  behaved  so  strangely  that  I 
thought  she  was  ill,  and  sent  for  the 
doctor,  who  was  to  come  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing. Lilian,  however,  insisted  on  going  out, 
but  I  was  so  convinced  that  something  was 
wron^  that  I  insisted  on  my  sister's  accom- 
panying her.  Then  she  became  hysterical, 
and  Dr.  Cope  ordered  her  to  keep  her  bed 
for  the  day." 

It  was  a  narrow  escape.  Whenshefound 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  leave  the 
house  alone,  she  tried  to  persuade  her  old 
nurse  to  tdegraph  to  Blake,  but  Susan 
firmly  refused.  Blake  saw  several  trains 
in,  and  then  returned  to  his  house, 
ho^inff  to  find  a  telegram,  but  as  none  had 
arrived  he  returned  to  the  statioa  At 
last  he  determined  to  go  to  Olenf  oyle,  and 
find  out  the  meaning  of  Lilian's  failure  to 
keep  her  appointment  He  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  for  Fairchild,  who  escaped  being 
seen  by  only  just  catching  his  train. 

The  news  of  her  lover's  unworthiness, 
which  had  to  be  told  her,  affected  poor  Lilian 
pasnftdly.  At  first  she  would  not  believe 
it,  but  was  forced  to  do  so  at  last,  espe- 
cially as  further  proof  was  not  wanthg  in 
his  nlence.  She  was  ill  for  some  wedis; 
when  she  recovered,  she  asked  Uiat  Rodney 
Blake's  name  might  never  be  mentioned  to 
her. 

Fairchild  acted  wisely,  and  let  some 
months  pass  by  before  he  made  any 
attempt  to  win  her  affection.  She  did  net 
know  what  part  he 'had  borne  in  saving 
her  from  Blake,  for  Susan  kept  silent  and 
so  did  the  others.  But  she  knew  it  after- 
wards— when  they  were  married.  qoqIc 
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A  STORY. 
CHAPTER  V. 

That  same  eveiiing,  old  Katbe  sent  the 
girl  oat  on  some  errand&  When  they 
were  done,  she  took  the  path  through  the 
chestnut-wood,  and  walked  slowly  on  till 
she  reached  the  little  hotel  by  the  lake 
waters,  where  the  toorists  and  travellers 
from  Lucerne  usually  stayed. 

The  lighted  rooms  and  the  pretty  wooden 
balcony  were  all  filled  with  people,  many 
of  whom  had  come  to  see  the  ceremony 
of  opening  the  railway.  Gay  groups  were 
jutting  at  the  little  tables.  There  were 
beautiful  colours  and  fair  hew ;  there  were 
flowers,  and  fruit,  and  crystal  on  the  tables, 
and  busy  waiters  bustling  to  and  fro.  The 
girl  paused  for  an  instant,  and  looked  at 
one  of  the  groups  on  the  balcony.  There 
were  two  women — fair,  young,  exquisitely 
dressed — and  talking  and  laughing  with 
them,  in  gay  fashion,  was  Conrad  yon 
Beichenberg. 

He  did  not  see  her.  She  moved  hurriedly 
away,  her  heart  beating  with  slow,  heavy 
throbs. 

The  difference  between  them  came  home 
to  her  in  that  moment  as  it  had  never  done 
before. 

"  He  is  of  their  world.  What  can  I  be  to 
him  f "  she  thought  to  herself,  and  the  hot 
tears  dimmed  her  sight 

The  vision  of  those  beautiful  women  rose 
before  her  again  and  again.  They  were  of 
his  rank,  his  order;  and  he  had  looked  so 
^y  and  happy,  talking  and  laughing  there 
m  the  moonlight. 

Then  a  terror  fell  on  her,  unlike  any 
feeline  she  had  ever  experienced.  Why 
should  his  actions  be  of  such  importance  f 
Why  should  smile  or  word  of  his  lighten  or 
darken  her  life  f 

Not  even  to  her  own  heart  could  she 
answer  these  questions.  She  felt  stifled, 
terrified,  oppressed.  She  forgot  the  hour 
and  everything  else,  and  hurried  on  till 
she  reached  the  little  churchyard  where 
Hans  Krauss  lay  buried.  There  she  threw 
herself  on  his  grave,  and  buried  her  face  in 
tiie  dew-wet  turf,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

For  several  succeeding  days  the  girl  only 
saw  the  young  Austrian  in  the  company  of 
the  same  two  women.  She  never  spoke  or 
looked  at  him,  and  he  never  attempted  to 
detain  her. 

Indeed,  he  was  in  sore  perplexity  him- 
self.   His  stepmother  and  the  b^utiful 


girl  who  was  his  father's  ward  were  inexa 
rable  in  their  demands  on  his  time,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  dance  attendance  on  theii 
whims  from  morning  till  night  It  had 
always  been  an  understood  thing  that  he 
should  one  day  marry  the  Fraulein  von 
Erfurt,  who  was  an  orphan,  and  a  ward  oi 
his  father's,  and  very  nch ;  but  never  had 
that  tacit  acceptance  of  his  fate  come  home 
to  him  so  unpleasantly  as  at  the  present 
moment  She  was  beautiful,  and  refined, 
and  highly  accomplished,  and  yet  she  had 
no  power  to  touch  his  heart 

Even  the  good-natured  tolerance,  and 
placid  affection  with  which  he  had  been 
used  to  regard  her  failed  him  now.  He 
had  grown  impatient,  cold,  resentful ;  and 
her  ndUery  and  badinage  on  the  subject 
drove  him  nearly  desperate. 

"When  once  the  line  is  opened,  they 
will  so,"  he  said  to  himself  with  a  sense 
of  reuef ,  and  was  rejoiced  when  the  im- 
portant day  came,  and  the  first  trial  of  the 
railway  was  pronounced  a  perfect  success. 

The  whole  village  had  turned  out  to 
watch  the  strange,  slow  engine  and  its 
quaint  car  creep  slowly  up  tiiat  steep 
ascent  It  seemed  incredible  Aat  such  a 
thing  could  be  done,  and  yet  there,  before 
their  eyes,  was  the  miracle  being  accom- 
plished. Edelweiss  was  among  the  crowd, 
and  watched  breathlessly  as  the  passeneer- 
car  went  creeping  slowly,  slowly  up,  pushed 
on  by  the  locomotive  at  a  steady,  equal 
speed  of  some  three  miles  an  hour.  The 
engineers  were  in  the  car,  and  she  recog- 
nised tiie  handsome,  eager  face  of  Oonrad 
von  Beichmberg. 

She  felt  sick  and  cold,  as  she  stood 
garing  up  the  almost  perpendicular  slope. 
She  knew  the  train  could  be  stopped  any- 
where and  at  any  moment  Still,  it  looked 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  she  shuddered 
and  hid  her  eyes,  and  thought  of  the  risk 
more  than  of  the  wonder  and  triumph. 

The  eyes  of  the  young  Austrian  were 
on  her,  and  he  saw  the  sudden  gesture. 
It  touched  him  as  nothing  else  comd  have 
done.  He  knew  perfectiy  well  for  whom 
her  heart  ached  with  fear  and  terror. 

"I  will  see  her  to-night,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "Poor  little,  tender,  innocent 
soul!" 

As  the  train  went  round  the  first  curve, 
the  girl  turned  away.  She  could  not  bear 
to  look  at  it  She  thought  of  that  terrible 
bridge  spanning  the  gorge— a  spider- 
thread  between  earth  and  air.  Her  whole 
soul  shuddered  and  grew  sick.  She  turned 
away  from  the  chattaing,  eager  crowd, 
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ftnd  went  down  to  the  watenidei  and  took 
her  book  and  sat  down  to  read  in  a  quiet 
little  shady  place  where  no  one  was  likely 
to  oome.  Her  time  was  all  her  own.  The 
wood-carver  and  his  wife  were  going  to 
spend  the  evening  with  a  neighbour.  She 
was  free  to  roam  where  she  would. 
.  The  interest  in  her  book,  and  the  con- 
scionsnesB  of  her  own  progress,  soon 
absorbed  her,  and  she  lost  all  count  of 
time.  Only  at  last  a  voice  that  was  like 
music  to  her  ears,  sounded  through  the 
stillness  of  the  woods,  and  made  her  spring 
to  her  feet  with  a  sudden  little  cry  of  joy. 
She  saw  Conrad  von  Reichenberg. 

"Where  have  you  hidden  yourself  all 
these  days  r'  he  asked  her,  looking  down 
with  kindling  eyes  at  the  face  so  softly 
flushed,  at  the  drooping  lids,  and  loose, 
rich  hair  that  made  her  dower  of  beauty. 

*'  I — I  have  been  always  in  the  village," 
she  answered,  trembling.  "  You  saw  me 
often,  I  think ;  only  you  did  not  speak.  I 
did  not  expect  it  You  had  those  beautiful 
ladies  with  you."  .    . 

He  smiled  a  little. 

"  True.  And  did  you  miijd  very  much 
that  I  avoided  you — ^although,  balieye  me, 
it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  b^utiful 
ladies,  bat  your  own ) " 

"My  own)"  she  echoed,  "I  do  not 
understand," 

"  Sit  down  again,  and  I  will  explain," 
he  said  gently  as  he  sank  down  on  the  soft 
green  tim.  "  You  see,  my  child,  there  is 
someone  who  cares  for  you  very  much,  and 
he  is  jealous,  and  watches  you  very  closely. 
I  feared  you  might  anger  him,  and  he 
would  be  a  cruel  enemy^l  fancy. ' . 

"You  mean  Franz  Briihl,"  she  said, 
growing  suddenly  pale.  "Ah,  I  do  not 
care  for  him,  or  wblat  he  thinks.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  young 
man  ^avely, "  for  I  should  not  like  you  to 
befondof  him — though,  indeed,  itshould  not 
matter  to  me  one  way  or  other.  And  now 
tell  me,  are  you  glad  to  see  me  safe  again  ? 
You  did  not  stay  long  to  watch  the  lEUgi- 
Bahn." 

"No,"  she  said  with  a  shudder.  "It 
was  horrible;  it  looked  so  daugerous.  I 
thought  all  the  time — oh,  if  any tlung  should 
happen  to— to " 

"  To  me,  dear  1 "  hei^sked  gently.  "And 
would  you  care  so  muish  ? " 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  the  look  of 
passionate  admiration  in  their  depths 
startled  him. 

"Ah  yes,"  she  said  in  a  stcange  sup- 


pressed voice.  "  How  can  I  help  it  1  You 
have  been  so  kind  and  so  eood." 

"  No — no,"  he  disolaimed  eagerly ;  "  you 
are  too  grateful,  little  ona  Like  all  your 
sex,  you  rush  into  one  of  two  extremes. 
You  take  all  and  give  nothing,  or  you  take 
nothing  and  give  all.  And  how  did  vou 
like  the  books  1 "  he  went  on.  "  Were  they 
very  difficult?" 

"  No,"  she  answered  with  a  glad  smile ; 
"  I  can  read  them  quite  well.  I  nave  nearly 
jGjxished  one.    Shall  I  read  you  some  1" 

"No,  not  now,"  he  said  gravely;  "I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  It  seems  a  long  time 
since  we  had  a  chat — does  it  not  1 " 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  looking  at  him 
with  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes,  too  utterly 
radiant  and  content  for  any  fear  or  gni 
to  cross  her  memory  now.  "But  why 
should  you  care  to  speak  to  me  when  you 
have — themi"  she  added,  nodding  her 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  gay  little  hotel 
where  she  knew  his  friends  were  staying. 

"  Why  1 "  he  said  slowly.  "  Why  does 
one  prefer  night  to  mom,  or  shade  to  sun, 
or  anything  that  is  cool  and  restful,  and 
simple  and  innocent,  in  contrast  to  what  is 
garish,  and  brilliant,  and  loud )  The  bright- 
ness and  the  brilliance  daezle,  but  they  tire 
one;  the  coolness  and  the  simplicity 
refresh  as  well  as  rest.  Does  Franz  ever 
tell  you  you  we  beautifuH"  he  added 
irrelevantly. 

She  started  a  little. 

"  Oh  no,  I  do  not  think  he  would  notice 
anything  like  that^"  she  said  simplv,  "  We 
have  grown  up  together  since  childhood.  I 
do  not  sunpose  he  thinks  much  about 
what  lam.*^ 

"  Oh  yes,  he  does,"  answered  her  com- 
panion ;  "  and  he  hates  me  in  proportion  to 
those  thoughts.  Tell  me,  child,  have  you  a 
faithful  memory  ?  Would  you  soon  forget  1 " 

"  Not  anyone  I  loved,  or  who  had  been 
good,  to  me,"  she  answered  readily. 

"  When  1  go  aifi^y,"  he  went  on  slowly, 
not  looking  at  her,  but  keenly  conscious 
of  the  growing  whiteness  of  face  and  lips, 
"  do  you  think  vou  will  remember  me  for — 
for  a  little  while,  Edelweiss  1 " 

Again  that  thrill  of  pain  and  hor?ror  ran 
through  the  girl's  veins.  Her  eyes  sank, 
her  heart  beat  slowly  and  painfully, 

"  For  all  m^  Ufe,"  she  said  at  last,  with  a 
strange,  despairing  sadness  that  smote  him 
to  the  heart  ^  m  looked  at  her  silently 
an4  long.  Right  and  wrong,  duty  and 
denre,  set  and  arrayed  themselvesi  bafore 
hup.  She  herself  waa  not  folly  cQimcious 
I  cS  what  her  words  betrayed;  butije  kneiff 
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it  aU,  and  read  her  heart  like  an  open  book, 
and  knew,  too,  that  nerer  again  on  its 
white  pages  wonid  there  be  au^ht  but  that 
dark  diadow  of  himself  standing  between 
her  and  all  the  sunshine  of  her  simple  Ufa 

*'  Do  YOU  mean  that,  really  t "  he  asked^ 
not,  indeed,  from  craelty,  but  from  that 
innate  sense  of  vanity  aiid  proprietorship 
which  makes  up  so  large  a  sum  in  most 
men's  love. 

"I  have  never  told  you  what  is  not 
true,''  she^  answered  simply,  and  her  lips 
quivered  jike  those  of  a  grieved  child. 

With  a  sudden  overmastering  impulse 
he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  them. 

"For  all  your  life,"  he  murmured 
passionately.  "Oh,  chOd — chijid,  and  I 
shall  think  of  you  for  all  mine  1 " 

She  rested  there  against  him,  quite 
passive,  quite  sQent,  only  her  cheeks  were 
crimson  as  any  rose,  and  her  eyes  dared  not 
meet  his  own. 

"Fate  is  very  hard  on  me,"  he  said 
presently  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "  If  I  were 
free,  if  I  could  do  as  I  pleased  with  mv 
life,  wo  would  never  part  again,  my  child, 
you  and  L" 

"Are  men  not  always  freel"  she  asked 
faintly. 

The  touch  of  his  lips  seemed  still 
to  thrill  her  senses,  and  the  blue 
sky  and  the  simny  leaves  were  hazy 
and  indistinct.  Half  shyly  she  drew  her- 
self away  from  his  arm,  and  he  made  no 
effort  to  detain  her. 

"Indeed,  no,"  he  answered,  his  face 
growing  dark  and  troubled*  "Sometimes 
it  is  their  own  follies  that  make  their 
shackles — sometimes  it  is  the  force  of 
necessity.  With  me,  I  think  it  is  a 
liiixture  of  both." 

She  listened,  still  in  a  half  dream.  That 
caress,  that  touch,  that  sofb»  sweet,  un- 
utterable delight  which  had  throbbed  in 
heart  and  pulse,  were  still  too  new  to  be 
forgotten.  Nothing  else  seemed  to  matter 
very  much  just  then.   - 

"  You — you  do  not  quite  understand,  I 
think,"  he  went  on,  as  she  did  not  speak. 
"Perhaps  you  do  not  believe  it  will  cost 
me  any  pain  to  leave  you  1 " 

"  Why  should  it  1"  she  asked  simply. 
I'Tou  are  so  wise  and  great,  and  your  life 
is  all  so  different  I  am  only  a  little 
peasant  You  would  be  ashamed,  no 
doubt»  if  those  beautiful  ladies  saw  you 
with  me.-  I  think  yon  have  only  meant 
to  be  kind  to  me,  because  you  were  sorry 
I  fbould  be  so  lonely  and  ignorant" 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  persist 


in  saying  I  have  been  kind  to  you,"  he  said 
gloomily;  "and  you  are  not  ignorant — 
only  simple  and  innocent  of  soul,  and  that 
is  worth  any  other  knowledge." 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully  with  her 
soft,  troubled  eyes.  It  seemed  wonderful 
that  he  should  think  of  hex  at  alL 

"You  sa;^  that   because   you  wish  to 

f  lease  me  with  myself.    Bat  I  know  what 
am,  and  what  I  must  seem  to  you  beside 
— beside  others." 

"How  those  othOTs  trouble  youl"  he 
said  with  a  half  smile.  "  You  have  no  need 
to  be  jealous^  You  have  cost  me  a  great 
deal  more  thought  than  those  ladies,  I  assure 
you." 

"  And  you  are  going  away,"  she  said  with 
a  littie  catch  in  her  breath.  "  ShaU  yon 
ever  pome  back,  do  you  think  1 " 

For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  wrestling 
with  a  temptation  whose  strength  she 
could  not  unde^rstand.  In  the  golden 
evenine  light  she  looked  so  fair  and  appeal- 
ing ;  there  was  such  sweet  trouble  in  her 
e^es — such  childish  beauty  in  the  rosy 
hps,  that  he  felt  the  task  he  had  set 
himself  was  indeed  a  hard  one.  ^rom  the 
first  he  had  never  meant  to  be  more  than 
friendly  and  good-natured  to  her ;  he  could 
not  account,  even  to  himself,  for  the  change 
that  had  come  over  his  feelings. 

And  now  she  loved  him,  though  she 
hardly  knew  it^  and  when  he  went  away 
her  life  would  be  harder,  colder,  mote  lonely 
than  ever  I 

"  I  do  nQt  think  I  shall  come  back,"  he 
said  a^  last^  "or,  at  least,  not  for  many 
years.  Perhaps  you  will  have  married 
«Franz  Briihl  by  that  time,"  be  added 
somewhat  bitterly. 

She  grew  very  white. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  said  below  her  breath* 
"  It  is  unkind  of  you  to  say  that" 

"  Well,  someone  else,  if  not  Franz  Biuhl," 
he  went  on  lightly. 

"  If  only  you  would  oome  back  some 
time,"  she  said  piteousl^r,  appalled  by  the 
sudden  sense  of  desolation  his  words  had 
brought 

He  bent  down  and  took  her  trembling 
hands  in  both  his  own. 

"  Listen ! "  he  said.  "  When  I  was 
yean  younger  than  I  am  now,  a  beautiful 
child  came  to  dwell  in  my  home.  My 
father  was  her  guardian,  wd  we  grew  up 
together.  As  time  passed  on.  we  were 
betrothed.  I  did  not  lovd  her  asT—as  men 
love  sometimes — but  she  was  fair,  and  good, 
and  fond  of  me,  and  I  knew  that  some  day 
we  should  many.    Then  I  came  here,  and 
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I  saw  you.  Perhaps  you  will  not  believe 
me  if  I  tell  yon  how  I  have  grown  to  care 
for  yon  above  and  beyond  all  others  whom 
I  have  met  and  known — above  even  the 
duty  that  I  owe  another.  Bat  whether 
you  believe  it  or  noti  child,  it  is  true. 
Now  you  know  all.  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  you  da  not  know,  and  that'  is 
that  for  your  sake  I  am  ready  to  break  fidth 
and  honour,  and  set  myself  free.  If  you 
tell  me  that  you  love  me — if  you  bid  me 
do  this,  I  will  do  it  for " 

"  Oh  no— no  1 "  she  cried  wildly.  "  You 
are  wronging  yourself.  A  promise  is  a 
sacred  thing— so  my  father  always  told  me, 
and  one  should  always  keep  the  word  one 
has  pledged.  And,  after  all,"  she  added  more 
calmly,  *'  what  could  I  be  to  youf  I  am  not 
of  your  order.  I  should  only  shame  you, 
and  all  the  love  I  could  bring  would 
not  alter  that  I — I  only  knew  how 
different  I  was  when  I  saw  h^r.  If— if 
sometimes  I  saw  you— if  I  thought  you 
would  come  back  just  once  or  twice  as  the 
yeaito  go  on,  I  should  be  happy  enough.  I 
could  not  ask  for  more,  or  accept  it'" 

"Then,"  he  said  coldly,  "you  do  not 
love  me.  For  I  could  not  be  content  to 
see  you  set  youiBelf  so  far  apart  from  me. 
But  you  do  not  mind  whether  I  am  un- 
happy." 

She  looked  at  him  with  so  piteous  a 
rq>roach,  that  it  silenced  him. 

"  How  can  it  be  in  my  power  to  make 
you  that  f ''  she  said.  "  You  have  so  fair 
a  life  before  yon,  and  I  can  only  be  .a 
memory.  It  will  be  nothing  to  you  tiiat 
you  ever  saw  me  when  once  you  are  back 
in  the  great  world  again." 

Amidst  the  pain  and  anger  of  his  heart, 
her  simple  words  went  home  to  him  as  a 
plain  truth  always  doea  Forgetfiilness 
would  be  so  easy  to  him  in  comparison 
with  herself.  She  was  only  a  little  moun- 
tain-flower, blooming  fair  and  sweet  in 
her  humble  sdlitude.  To  transplant  her 
would  be  cruel,  to  pluek  her  for  his  own 
selfish  fanov  would  be  base,  and  he  knew 
well  enough  that  no  love  outlasts  a  shamed 
pride,  or  bridges  an  unequal  distanca 

"Tell  me  which  it  shall  be,"  he  said 
again.  "There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  be  my  wife,  if  you  will  You 
have  native  grace  and  aptitude,  and  you 
are  beautiful  as  a  dream,  and  are  quick 
to  learn.  Beades,  half  my  life  is  spent  in 
travelling,  and  no  one  would  know." 

She  rose  slowly  to  her  feet    How  could 


she  tell  him  that  the  very  iact  of  makmg 
excuses  such  as  these,  only  served  to  show 
her  how  great  must  be  the  need  of  them  ] 

"  You  have  pledged  your  word,"  she  said 
gently.  "  You  must  keep  it  Do  not  think 
of  me.  It  b  not  your  fault  that  I  cannot 
forget" 

"But  stay  ! "  he  cried,  springing  hastily 
up;  "your  words  seem  Uke  a  reproacL  I 
can^  never  forgive  mjrself  if  I  have  made 
you  unhappy."  .    ^ 

"  You  only  meant  to  be  kind,"  she  said 
gentlv.  "I  shall  always  remember  that  And 
I  will  think  of  you  in  vour  great  world 
and  in  your  own  Ufe — ^for  she  loves  you, 
no  doubt,  and  you  will  wed  her,  as  you 
have  promised ;  and  for  me— it  does  not 
matter  for  me-^I,  who  have  not  even  a 
name  to  call  my  own." 

Her  tears  fell  softiy.  She  moved  away, 
but  in  a  second  he  was  beside  her,  and  had 
di:awn  the  drooping  golden  head  down  on 
his  breast 

"  You  might  be  happy,  and  I  also,  if 
only  you  would  listen,*  he  murmured  ten- 
derly; and  once  again  he  bent  and  touched 
her  lips.     She  trembled,  and  turned  cold. 

"Do  not  ask  me,"  she  said  piteously. 
"  There  is  only  right  and  wrong..  There 
is  no  middle  course.  Oh,  you  mow  that 
just  as  well  as  I  myself  1  Oh,  let  me  go 
now  1  Yoii  are  cruel  to  ma" 
*  He  rel^iMed  her  in  a  moment 

"  It  is  you  who 'are  cruel,"  he  said  with 
sudden,  ^nger.  "  And  you  do  not  love  ma 
If  you  did--— S    . 

But  she  had  fled  away  down  the .  little 
path  like  a  startled  hare.  Only  at  his  feet 
lay  the  books  he  had  lent  her. 

He  stooped  down'  and  picked  them  up, 
and  t}ien  went.on  through  the  ^een  woods, 
restiess,  and  angered,  and  miserably  con- 
scious of  some  wrong  he  had  done,  and 
vainly  sought  to  e^ccuse. 

Now  FnbUthiag,  pdoe  Slzpm^, 
TH|B     . 
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CHAPTER  X\ 
"  Papa,  what   happened   twenty   years 
agoV  asked  Elie,  a  little  abruptly,  the 
next  morning. 

She  and  her  father  were  seated  one  on 

either  side  of  the  fire ;  breakfast  was  over, 

Jf  but  the  table  had  not  been  yet  dcaredj  and 

the  steaming  kettle  was  still  keeping  up  a 

cheery  little  song  on  its  own  account. 

The  sc|mre  folded  his  newspaper  and 
laid  it  across  his  knee.  Keading,  he  knew 
by  experience,  was  out  of  the  question  when 
Eiie  intended  convorsationi  and  her  tone 
of  voice  showed  that  she  was  h^nt  oe 
conversation  now, 

"  Twenty  years  ago!"  he  repeated  slowly, 
rubbing  his  forehead.  **  Well,  my  dear, 
a  good  many  things  happened  twenty 
years  ago*  Let  me  think  There  was  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Conaort,  and  the  great 

Exbibitioa  in  London " 

"  Papa^  you  know  I  don^t  mean  things 
of  that  sort.  I  mean  what  was  happening 
here  in  Stanham  about  twenty  years 
aga" 

"  Here  in  StAnham/*answered  the  squire i 
"  ahj    that's  another   ques*tion   altogether, 
Weill  I  suppose  harvesting!  and  huntings  ,' 
I  and  poaching,  and  pilfering,  went  on  much 
about  the  aame  as  they  do  now." 

"Papa,  if  your  memory  really  is  too 
weak  to  be  able  to  tell  me  what  was  goiiig 
on  twenty  years  ago  here  at  the  Hall  an<l 
over  there  at  Wickham  Place,  please  don*t 
trouble  to  test  it,"  said  Edie,  who  was 
rapidly  getting  exasperated. 

'*  Now,  now,  little  girl,  my  memory  is  as 
good  as  yours  any  day  of  the  week^  and 
perhaps  a  little  better  \  can  go  hack  a 
good  forty  yearsj  let  alone  twenty,  and  you 


can  test  me  by  the  pariah-registers  if  you 
lika'^ 

"  Forty  years  ago  is  too  remote  a  period 
of  history.  I  want  to  know  what  you 
were  all  doing  here  and  at  Wickham  Place 
exactly  twenty  years  ago,'' 

'*At  Wickham  Place,  too,"  said  the 
squire,  slightly  arching  his  eyebrows  at  her. 
"Well,  then,  to  begin  with  home  first 
Twenty  years  ago  I  was  just  putting  off 
my  mourning  for  my  mother  (you  know 
she  survived  my  father  many  years),  and 
looking  about  me,  and  beginning  to  think 
I  sadly  wanted  a  wife,  and  the  house  a 
mistress." 

"  Yes,  so  I  thought  And  at  Wickham 
Place  1 " 

*^  At  Wickham  Place,  Colonel  Wickham 
had  ju.Ht  taken  possession  on  the  death  of 
his  grandfather ;  in  fact,  had  quitted  the 
service,  and  come  home  from  India  on 
purpose  to  take  possession  of  the  estate. 
He  brought  with  him  a  widowed 
sister^—" 

*' Yes,  I  know,  Mrs.  Overbury,  who  died  , 
ever  so  long  ago," 

"  Exactly,  Eiie ;  and  Mrs.  Overbury 
brought  with  her  a  young  and  very  par- 
ticular friend — Miss  Edith  Maynard»" 

'*  Yes,  of  course  I  know  that — that  was 
dear  mamma,"  said  Edie,  her  voice  falling 
into  that  soft  reverential  tone  which  young 
girls  always  adopt  in  speaking  of  a  dead 
mother. 

Then  there  fell  a  momentary  pause,  , 
during  wiiich  the  squire's  thoughts  wan- 
dered away  down  a  shady  avenue  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  debris  of  bygone  years— 
dead  friends,  dtiad  hopes,  de*%d  ambitions. 
He  woke  up  with  a  start  to  answer  Edie's 
next  question — "Was  Colonel  Wickham 
twenty  years  ago  very  much  what  he  is 

iVf^aa^iffce  more 


^*  Eh ^ what," 
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the  squire  rubbed  hk  forehead.  "Was 
Wickham  ve^  much  what  he  is  now,  do 
you  aski  No,  I  can't  saj  he  was.  He 
very  soon  grew  into  what  he  is  now,  and 
such  he  has  remained  ever  since.  But 
twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  very  different 
man  to  what  you  see  him  to^iay — very 
different." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Edie,  who  for  some 
reason  of  her  own  seemed  bent  that 
morning  on  unearthing  this  precise  period 
of  Colonel  Wickham's  history ;  "  I  suppose 
he  wasn't  for  overdoing  his  multiplication- 
table  and  rules  of  three — ^went  in  more  for 
field  sports  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Wdl,  no — ^not  exactly  that  either.  He 
was  always  a  bit  of  a  bookworm,  and  never 
cared  much  for  hunting  or  shooting.  I 
suppose  sport  here  seemed  tame  to  him 
after  the  big  game  he  had  had  out  in 
India.  But  for  all  that  he  was  a  different 
man  to  what  he  is  now.  There  was  more 
spirit  and  ^o  in  him ;  he  loved  to  rule  and 
to  have  hiB  own  way  in  things.  Master 
Phil  wouldn't  have  quite  such  an  easy  time 
of  it  if  the  Colonel  were  altogether  what  he 
used  to  be ;  he'd  have  to  knock  uhder  a 
trifle  now  and  agaiu.^' 

Edie's  next  question  seemed  not  a  little 
irrelevant  at  first  sight: 

"  Was  dear  mamma  very — very — ^very 
beautiful? "  she  asked,  and  her  eyes 
wandered  from  her  father's  face  to  a  picture 
of  her  dead  mother  hanging  on  the  opposite 
wall 

The  picture  was  that  of  a  fair,  serene, 
smiling  woman — a  face  one  could  never 
fancy  careworn,  sorrowful,  or  old;  it 
seemed  expresriy  made  and  reserved  for 
happiness  and  youth.  It  owned  to  a  more 
dazzling  complexion  and  more  regular 
features  than  little  Edie's,  but  the  eyes, 
large  and '  luminous  though  they  were, 
scarcely  possessed  the  depth  of  meaning, 
the  intensity  of  expression,  which  were 
Edie's  glory,  nor  did  the  mouth  carry  that 
nervous,  tremulous  sweetness  which  Edie's 
so  frequently  wore. 

The  father's  eyes  followed  his  daughter's. 

**  Surely  you  can  judge  for  yourself, 
Edie.  As  I  have  so  often  told  you,  a 
better  likeness  than  that  couldn't  have 
been  had  for  love  or  money." 

He  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  felt 
it  a  positive  personal  injury  to  have  to 
establish  a  fact  that  was  patent  to  all  To 
say  truth,  the  beauty  of  this  young  wife 
of  his  had  been  a  special  cause  of  pride 
and  jJeasure  to  him  throughout  his  short 
wedded  life. 


Edie  did  not  answer  her  father^s  remark. 
Her  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  picture. 

"Mamma  must  have  had  many  i^mirers," 
she  said  slowly  at  length;"'*^ wonder  if 
Colonel  Wickham  was  ever  in  love  with 
her." 

The  squire  shook  his  head. 

"  I  must  have  found  him  out  if  it  were 
so — ^you  see,  we  were  so  much  together  in 
those  days." 

"But  how  could  he  help  it — being  in 
love  with  her,  I  mean  %  There  they  were, 
in  the  same  house  together,  mamma  so 
sweet,  and  beautiful,  and  young,  and  he — 
well,  he  wasn't  so  very  old ;  of  course,  he 
was  getting  on " 

"  Bless  my  soul,  child^  he  waan!t  eight- 
and-thirty  in  those  days." 

"WeU,  eight-and-tlurty  is  'getting  on' 
—that  was  aU  I  said.  Not  too  cud  to  fall  in 
love,  of  course,  papa.  How  could  he  help 
it?" 

"Well,  really,  Edie,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  have  never  bothered  my  brains  on 
the  matter.  It  might  be  that  Wickham 
left  his  heart  behind  him  in  India,  or  it 
might  be  that  your  mother's  beauty  was 
not  his  style,  after  all.  You  see  there  are 
so  many  'might  he's'  in  a  case  like 
that " 

"  Papa,"  interrupted  Edie  very  earnestly, 
"  mamma  was  very — very  sweet — she 
must  have  been.  Sweet  seems  to  be  the 
right  and  only  word  for  her." 

"  Aye,  Edie,  you  are  right,  my  child," 
and  here  the  squire's  voice  grew  somewhat 
tremulous.  "  Sweet  is  the  ri^ht  and  only 
word  for  her.  Before  anything  else,  her 
sweetness  struck  everyone  who  met  her. 
Eich  and  poor,  it  was  all  one ;  they  all  took 
to  her  and  loved  her.  Even  now,  you  see, 
Edie,  she  is  not  forgotten.  Not  a  Sunday 
passes  that  I  visit  ner  grave  after  service 
but  what  I  see  a  little  bunch  of  cottage 
flowers  laid  upon  it  of  one  sort  or  another." 

"Papa,  the  little  bunches  are  only  of 
one  sort — mignonette^" 

"Ah  well,  mignonette.  It  must  be  laid 
there,  I  suppose,  hj  some  of  the  poor 
people  she  used  to  visit,  and  who  knew  it 
was  her  favourite  flower.  I  can't  re- 
member, myself,  that  she  had  any  special 
liking  for  the  flower;  it  is  sweet^  like 
herself." 

Edie's  next  question  was  a  difficult  one 
to  answer — difficult  for  the  squire,  at  any 
rate,  under  the  circumstances.  She  fixed 
his  eyes  full  on  his  face,  which  was  looking 
at  that  moment,  perhaps,  a  little  absent,  a 
little  sad.  r  '^^^l^ 
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"  Papa,"  she  said,  bluntly,  peremptorily, 
"where  can  I  get  my  qoidk,  bad  temper 
from  f    Not  from  mamma,  for  certain ! " 

The  squire's  answer,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  to  the  effect  that  Edie's.  quick 
temper  must  have  been  organic,  not 
inherited,  had  time  for  answer  b^n  given  to 
him ;  but  at  this  moment  a  servant  opened 
the  door  and  announced  **  Mr.  Bumsey." 

"Early  visitor,  am  11"  chirped  the 
vicar,  making  his  way  to  the  fire  and 
loosening  his  white  silk  neckerchief  as  he 
went  "  Well,  the  proverb  says,  you  know, 
that  the  early  bird  catches  the  worm, 
because,  I  suppose,  the  worm  can't  catch 
him — eh,  Edie  t  And  as  I  am  not  half  so 
sharp-sighted  as  the  bird,  and  am  after 
something  much  more  diiEcult  to  catch 
than  a  worm,  I  thought  I  couldn't  well  be 
too  early.  In  other  words,  I  thought*  I 
would  come  over  before  you  had  made 
your  arrangements  for  the  day,  so  that  you 
might  make  your  visit  to  the  schools  and 
almshouses  fit  in  comfortably." 

"Visit  to  the  schools  and  almshouses  I" 
repeated  EcUe  blankly. 

"Aya  Didn't  ftCss  Yorke  tell  youl 
Last  night  she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  our 
local  charities,  and  thanked  me  very  much 
when  I  volunteered  to  escort  her." 

The  squire's  eyes  began  to  twinkle.  Edie 
tried  to  explain. 

"We  couldn't  know  anything  about 
Ellinor's  arrangements  for  the  day — ^she 
never  appears  before  luncheon." 

"Come  in  and  lunch  with  us,  Rumsey," 
said  the  squire;  "then  you  can  arrange 
with  EDinor  a  time  that  will  suit  you 
both." 

But  his  eyes  twinkled  still  more,  as  he 
thought  of  the  extreme  improbability  of 
EQinor  putting  in  an  appearance  at  the 
parish  schools. 

The  vicar  looked  sKghtly  disconcerted. 

"  Thanks,  na  I  half  promised  Wickham 
to  look  in  there  at  lunch-time.  By-the-bye, 
Where's  Phil  f  I  saw  him  making  his  way 
through  the  shrubbery  half  an  hour  ago, 
while  I  was  chatting  with  Nancy  Benson 
just  outside  the  park." 

"The  shrubbery"  was  a  little  bit  of 
woodland,  which  lay  between  Wickham 
Place  and  the  Hall,  and  formed  a  short 
cut  between  the  two  houses. 

Edie'b  face  flushed  with  pleasure.  Phil 
was  coming  over,  then,  before  he  started 
for  London,  and  she  would  have  the 
opportunity  for  saying  to  him  the  one  or 
two  things  she  had  in  her  mind  to 
say  but  half  an  hour  ago.    What  could 


*= 


he  have  been  doing  all  this  time  in  the 
shrubbery  f 

Her  one  thought  now  was  to  get  her  hat 
and  find  out  for  hersel£  It  was  a  glorious 
morning — soft,  breezy,  sunshiny  as  any  day 
in  spring.  .  How  pleasant  it  would  be  down 
there,  amid  the  tangle  and  shifting  shadows, 
to  whisper  her  words  of  kindly  sympathy 
in  Phil's  ear,  and  remind  him  that  the 
year  would  spin  round,  and  the  first  of 
October  be  back  again  before  they  either  of 
them  weU  knew  where  they  were. 

The  squire  seemed  to  guess  at  her 
thoughts  as  she  made  for  the  door. 

"  My  dear,"  he  cried  after  her,"I  suppose 
you  are  going  nutting  for  half  an  hour  or 
so ;  just  tap  at  Ellinor's  door  as  you  go 
by,  and  find  out  if  she  really  would  like  to 
see  the  schools,  and,  if  so,  at  what  time 
she'll  be  ready.  Tell  her  the  vicar  is  here, 
and  would  like  to  know." 

"  Oh,  papa,"  cried  Edie  back  to  him  as 
she  picked  up  her  sun-bonnet  from  one  of 
the  haU-chairs  and  tilted  it  over  her  nose, 
"half  an  hour  hence  will  do  for  that. 
EUinor  never  dreams  of  putting  a  foot  out 
of  bed  till  half -past  ten ;  it's  barely  quarter- 
past  nine  now  ; "  and,  before  the  squire 
oould  utter  a  second  remonstrance,  she  was 
gone. 

Gone,  and  had  flown  half-way  down 
the  narrow  winding  path  leading  to  the 
shubbery,  like  any  fleet-winged  swallow 
making  for  a  pleasant  haven  on  a  stormy 
night,  before  the  squire  had  time  to  turn 
round  in  his  chair  and  reply  to  some  com- 
plimentary remarks  the  vicar  was  making 
anent  Miss  Yorke,  her  wonderftd  beauty, 
her  grace  of  manner. 

"Now  if  I  were  some  fifteen  years 
younger,  and  a  bachelor,  I  should  be  in 
positive  danger — -"  he  had  begun. 

"  Have  some  breakfast,  Rumsey,"  inter- 
rupted the  squire,  giving  a  violent  pull  to 
the  bell,  and  ordering  "hot  cofiee"in  a 
very  loud  voice.  "Edie  might  have 
thought  you  would  like  to  play  with  a 
chicken-bone  after  your  long  walk,  if  she 
hadn't  been  in  such  a  desperate  hurry  to 
gather  her  filberts  this  morning." 

But  Edie's  "  desperate  hurry  "  had  come 
to  an  end  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun.  There  in  the  little  winding  path 
she  stood  silent,  wondering,  mystified. 
The  ground  sloped  down  from  this  path 
somewhat  abruptly,  and  the  little  shrub- 
bery with  its  plantation  of  slerider  hazel 
and  quivering  larch  trees,  its  tangle  of 
sweet-briar  and  rank  grasses,  lay,  a  pretty 
birdWyelandBca^,,^^^^^feet    A 
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light  fence  bounded  the  shabbery  on  either 
side,  broken  by  two  nutic  gates — one  giving 
entrance  to  the  gardens  of  Wickham  Place, 
the  other  to  the  Hall  pleasnre-gronnds. 

^  Edie,  as  she  stood  thos,  cooM  get  a  full 
view  of  each  at  one  glance,  and  there — 
and  it  was  this  sight  that  had  taken  away 
her  breath  and  almost  her  power  of  motion 
— issuing  from  the  farther  gate,  and  turn- 
ing his  steps  towards  his  own  home,  was 
the  stalwart  figure  of  Phil  Wickham ;  and 
here,  swineine  back  the  near  gate  with  her 
accustomed  slow  srace  of  movement,  was 
EUinor  Yorke,  evidently  on  her  way  back 
totheHalL 

Edie  looked,  and  looked,  and  looked, 
scarcely  believing  her  own  eyesi^t ;  then 
she  gave  a  sudden  bound,  and  clearing  the 
few  yards  of  lawn  and  gravel  that  lay 
between  herself  and  Ellmor,  confronted 
the  latter  in  the  middle  of  the  pathway. 

ElUnor  paused,  slightly  raising  her  dark 
eyebrows  at  Edie's  sudden  swoop  down 
upon  her.  She  was  dressed  with  an  almost 
nun-like  plainness  that  morning,  in  straight, 
long  black  dress  and  cloak ;  her  hat  was 
small,  black  also,  and  drawn  very  low 
over  her  eyea  She  looked  tall,  dark,  thin, 
as  Edie  had  never  seen  her  look  before. 

"  Good-morning,"  said  Edie,  trying  her 
hardest  to  speak  calmly,  while  her  face  was 
flushing  the  brightest  of  bright  crimsons, 
and  her  heart  bating  fast  as  though  some 
actual  bodily  danger  threaten^  her. 
'^  Gk)od-moming,  Elunor!  Are  you  not 
very  early — unusually  early  this  morn- 
ing T' 

"Good-morning,  little  Edie,"  returned 
EUinor  composedly.  <'  Are  not  you  a  Uttle 
late  this  morning  1 " 

And  there  was  that  in  her  voice  and 
manner  which  save  the  finishine-stroke  to 
Edie's  power  of  self-control,  and  made  her 
feel  that  unless  she  wished  to  commit  some 
altogether  unpardonable  piece  of  rudeness, 
she  had  better  make  her  escape  from 
Eliinor's  society  as  quickly  as  possible. 

EUinor  saw  her  advantage,  and  pushed 
it  It  little  farther. 

''  Do  you  wish  to  know  why  I  am  out  so 
early  this  morning,  where  I  have  been,  and 
what  I  have  been  doing  f "  she  asked,  her 
lips  parting  into  just  the  very  faintest 
semblance  of  a  smUa 

Edie's  temper  deserted  her. 

''It  Oh  dear  no !  what  possible 
interest  can  I  take  in  the  matter  ? "  she 
retorted,  and  without  another  word  drew 
back  and  aUowed  EUinor  to  pass  on  to  the 
house  alone. 


CHAPTER  XL 

''Dear  Mr.  Wickham,  —  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  see  and  speak  to  you  this 
morning,  and  am  waiting,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  shrubbery  in  the  hollow, 
in  the  hope  that  you  wiU  give  me  ten 
minutes  before  you  start  for  London. 

"  Ellinor  Yorkk." 

This  was  the  note  which  had  been  put 
into  Phil's  hand  as  he  was  sitting  down  to 
breakfast  tiiat  morning.  What  could  he 
do  but  dispose  of  his  coffee  at  a  draughty 
and  there  and  then  make  his  way  to  the 
shrubbery  to  confront  Ellinor  Yorke  % 

As  he  swung  back  the  rustic  gate 
leading  from  hu  own  garden,  he  could 
see  her  standing  slim  and  taU  in  her 
straight  black  garments  among  the  hazel- 
rods.  Her  face  showed  pale,  her  eyes 
looked  large  and  mournful  in  the  glinting 
morning  sunshine  amid  the  dancing,  shif^ 
ing  shadowsb 

*'  Gk>od  Heaven  1 "  he  thought  to  him- 
self, "  that  a  woman  should  be  created  of 
such  surpassing  loveliness,  and  the  merest 
husk  of  a  heart  be  denied  her  ! " 

And  EUinor's  thought,  as^  he^  came 
nearer,  the  angry  feeli^s  rife  in  his  heart 
giving  a  careless,  rapid  impetus  to  his  foot- 
steps, was : 

"He  looks  handsomer  out  here  in  the 
open  than  he  did  with  the  drawing-room 
background  of  silk  and  wax-lights.  One 
might  risk  even  one's  chance  of  a  peerage 
for  such  a  man  as  that." 

Her  thoughts  did  not  show  in  her  face, 
however.  She  might  have  been  carved 
out  of  marble,  or  out  of  the  roueh  bark  of 
the  larch-tree  against  which  she  leaned,  for 
any  trace  of  feeling  those  pale,  straight 
features  of  hers  showed. 

A  yard  off  from  her  Phil  stopped,  taking 
off  his  hat  with  the  briefest  and  coldest  of 
good-mornings. 

She  did  not  stretch  out  her  hand  to  him. 

''  It  is  very  good  of  yon  to  come,"  she 
said,  turning  her  eyes,  though  not  her  head, 
towards  him. 

Again  Phil  bowed,  and  then  there  feU  a 
pause. 

"  You  wiU  wonder  why  I  sent  for  you," 
she  said  at  length,  speaking  slowly,  and  as 
though  her  words  came  with  difficulty.  *'  It 
was  because  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about 
Rodney  Thoma" 

"  About  Rodney  Thorne  1  You  1 "  was 
all  PhU's  reply,  but  he  threw  a  world  of 
bitterness  into  bis  emphasis  jof  the  pro- 
noun. Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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"Yea — ^I.  I  know  what  you  fear — 
about  Bodney,  I  mean.  I  know  yoa 
imagine  his  death  was  not  accidental,  bat 
dealt  by  his  own  hand.  I  know,  also, 
what  you  choose — what  you  have  always 
chosen  to  think  about  me  in  reference  to 
Kodney,  and  I  have  sent  for  you  this 
morning  to  tell  you  that  you  are  altogether 
mistaken  in  your  thoughts — ^mistaken  from 
beginnm^  to  end. ' 

Phil  slightly  inclined  his  head,  but  said 
not  a  wonl ;  what,  indeed,  could  he  say  1 
How  could  he  tell  this  beautiful  ^oung 
woman  to  her  face  that  she  was  a  liar,  as 
he  would  have  told  any  man  who  had 
stood  before  him  with  words  such  as  these 
on  his  lips  1 

EUinor  went  on  composedly.  SilencCi 
be  it  never  so  unsympathetic,  had  never 
yet  been  known  to  disconcert  her. 

''I  repeat,  you  have  been  mistaken 
from  bednning  to  end  in  your  thoughts  of 
me  ana  my  conduct  towards  Bodney 
Thome ;  in  fact^  you  have  bitterly  wronged 
me  in  this  matter,  and  I  owe  it  to  myself 
to  convince  you  of  your  mistake." 

"If  I  have' wronged  you  I  am  sorry." 
And  now  Phil  threw  an  altogether  unplea- 
sant emphasis  on  his  "  if." 

"  '  If  1 ' "  repeated  EUinor,  slightly  raising 
her  voice.  "There  is — there  can  be  no 
*  if  in  the  matter.  You  have  wronged  me 
in  your  thoughts.  In  your  heart  you  have 
accused  me  of  a  coquetry  which  made 
Bodney  forget  his  duty  and  lose  his  sense 
of  honour.  I  repeat,  you  are  mistaken, 
and  I  have  brought  with  me  this  morning 
two  letters  whidi  will  prove  to  you  your 
mistake.  Both  are  from  Bodney — mad, 
wild,  foolish  letters  they  are,  too.  In  the 
first  he  implores  me  to  marry  him  at  any 
cost  to  me,  to  him,  to  the  whole  world. 
In  th0  second  he  reproaches  me  bitterly  for 
my  refusal  to  do  so,  and  for  my  bidding  him 
f  oreet  me,  and  go  back  to  the  girl  he  was 
pledged  to  marry." 

She  held  out  two  letters  to  him  as  she 
finished  speaking.  Phil  did  not  offer  to 
take  them. 

"  I  will  not  read  them ;  they  were  not 
meant  for  my  eye,"  he  said  coldly.  "  I  will 
take  your  word  for  what  is  in  them>  Miss 
Yorke ;  I  will  take  your  word  for  what 
was  in  your  reply.  No  doubt  it  was  word 
for  word  exactly  what  a  lady's  ought  to 
be " 

He  broke  off  abruptly.  It  was'  difficult 
for  him  to  keep  his  smouldering  anger 
from  leaping  into  a  quick,  bngbt  flame. 

"A  man,"  so   he   thought  to  himself, 


"would  have  burnt  those  letters  *a8  soon 
as  read.  A  woman  keeps  them,  produces 
them  months  after  thev  were  written,  and 
calls  them  'mad,  fooush  letters.'  Poor 
boy !  They  were  written  with  his  heart's 
blood." 

"  I  see,"  said  EUinor  as  she  slowly  put 
back  her  letters,  "that  you  are  bent  on 
misjudging  me.  What  shall  I  say  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  did  my  best  to  keep 
Bodney  true  to  the  girl  he  had  promised 
to  marry  1" 

Phil  felt  as  though  his  self-control  must 
desert  him  now --as  though  he  must 
forget  he  was  talking  to  a  woman  whose 
assertions  the  commonest  laws  of  social 
courtesy  compeUed  him  to  receive  un- 
questioned. Mis  face  was  growing  white 
and  whiter  with  his  efforts  at  restraint. 

"WiU  you  kindly  teU  me  at  what 
period  of  your  friendship  with  Bodney 
you  tried  to  recaU  him  to  a  sense  of  honour) 
was  it  in  the  early  or  late  days  of  your 
acquaintance)"  he  asked  curtly,  peremp- 
tonly,  with  a  ring  in  his  voice  that  was 
not  pleasant  to  hear. 

EUinor  flushed  crimson.    . 

"It  was,"  she  answered  slowly,  "so 
soon  as  I  knew  he  was  engaged  to  Lucy 
Selwyn — I  did  not  know  of  this  in  tiie 
early  days  ot  our  <iequaintance." 

PhU  bit  his  lip  tiU  it  blanched,  but  not  a 
word  escaped  him. 

EUinor  pushed  what  Uttle  advantage  she 
had  seemed  to  gain  yet  farther. 

'j  Am  I  to  blame,"  she  went  on  in  the 
same  slow,  soft  tones  as  before,  "  because 
a  man  does  not  toU  me  on  the  very  first 
day  that  he  is  introduced  to  me,  that  he  is 
engaged  to  marry  some  girl  whose  name 
even  I  have  never  heard  1 " 

Still  not  a  word  nor  a  sign  from  PhiL 

"Or,"  she  went  on,  "wiU  you  blame 
your  friend  for  not  coming  to  me  on  the 
morning^  after  he  had  made  my  acquaint- 
ance to  inform  me  of  the  facti  Would  it 
not  be  more  charitable  to  sav,  'It  was  a 
thousand  pities  things  should  happen  so, 
but  neither  of  them,  after  aU,  was  very 
much  to  blame  T' 

StiU  only  silence— dark,  lowering,  ominous 
sflence— on  PhU's  part 

EUinor  quitted  her  position  beneath  the 
larch  and  went  slowly  to' his  side. 

"Come,  be  honest  with  me,"  she  said, 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and  looking 
up  in  his  face.  "  AU  I  ask  of  you  is  simple 
justice;  nothing  more.  Your  eyes  are 
blinded  to  the  truth  because  Bodney  was 
your  friend,  and  you  loved  him.    Forget 
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for  a"  n^oment,  that  lie  was  your  friend.; 
foi'get,  to6j  that'  X  was  the  woman  for 
whom  he  inade 'Lucy  Selwyn* miserable; 
thiiiik  of  the  whole  qiatter  as  happening 
between  two.  st^rangers  you  have  never 
known ;  and  I  know  you  will  say,  if  you 
will  speak  out  honestly,  'How  could  he 
help  it,  both  beifag  what  they  were  ? ' " 
Phil  drew  his  arm  from  beneath  the 

StresHure  of  her  hand.     His  eye  looked 
ull  into  hers.     He  bit  his  lip  harder. 

"  Yes,  I  repeat,"*  Ellinor  went  on,  and 
her  voice  had  lost  its  slow  softness  now, 
"how  could  he  help  it?  How  could  I 
help  it  ?  How  can  I  help  it  if  men  will 
fall  in  love  with  me,  and  break  their  hearts 
over  me,  and  then  be  ready  to  curse  me 
because  I  do  not  break  my  heart  in 
return  f "  Here  her  voice  rose  to  a  pas- 
sionate emphasis.  "  How  can  I  help  it — 
how  can  I,  i  ask  you  t  You  have  no  right 
to  lay  the  blame  of  this  on  my  shoulders. 
You  nad  better  far  look  up  to  Heaven,  {md 
ask  why  I  was  created  as  I  am  ! " 

She  threw  back  her  head,  as  she  finished 
speaking,  proudly,  impetuously.  The 
movement,  slight  as  it  was,  sent  her  low- 
crqwned  hat  a  little  from  her  brows.  One 
stray  half-curl  of  auburn-gold  fell  athwart 
her  white  forehead;  the  pale  face,  up- 
turned, caught  the  fbhiess  of  the  autumn 
sunshine. 

Never  before,  surely,  had  woman's  eye 
deepened  and  ■  glowed  witSi  such  an  in- 
tensity of  beauty — ^never  before,  surely, 
had  woman's  mouth  grown  so  sweetly 
tremulous  with  a  passion  of  feeling ! 

PMl,  looking  down  on  her,  felt  his  whole 
soul  within  him  thrilled,  and  could  keep 
silence  no  longer. 

"Ask,"  he  repeated  in  low,  almost 
quivering  tones,  '*why  you  have  been 
given  tills  beauty  1  I  do  ask  it— I  l^tve 
asked  it  before  now.  Or  if  you  like  it 
better,  I  will  ask  why,  having  given  you 
this  beauty.  Heaven  has  denied  you  what 
is  generally  bestowed  unasked  on  the 
smallest  and  meanest  creatures — a  heart 
to  feel,  to  suffer,  to  love." 

He  paused  a  moment  Ellinor  remained 
motionless  before  him,  her  face  upturned 
still,  its  glow  of  passionate  beauty  in  no 
wise  diminishing. 

He  went  on,  and  now  there  seemed 
to  come  a  something  of  pity  into  his 
voice : 

"Aye,  Miss  Yorke,  you  are— -I  tell  it 
you  to  your  face — ^the  most  beautiful 
woman  I  have  ever  seen,  or  ever  hope  to 
see,  but  I  tell  you  this  also  to  your  face — 


the  man  who  is  thrown  mpch  into  your 
society  is  io  be  pitied,  not  envied." 

A^ain  he  paused*  EUinor's  face  drooped 
a  little — a  very  little.  Then  he  went  on 
once  more : 

'*  You  have  told  me  a  tale  to-day  which 
no  man  living  should  have  repeated  to  me 
without  being  made  to  answer  for  his 
words.  If  Eodney  stood  now  where  I 
stand,  would  you  dare  «ay  to  him  what 
you  have  said  to  me — that  you  were  in  no 
sense  to  blamo  for  his  broken  heart! 
Would  you  not  rather  have  cried  to 
him  for  forgiveness,  and  have  implored 
him  not  to  charge  you  with  his  false- 
ness and  dishonour?  You  told  me,  and 
I  stood  patiently  and  heard  you,  that 
when  you  let  Eodney  spend  long  morn- 
ings making  love  to  you,  write  you 
passionate  letters,  and  foiget  every  duty 
he  had  in  life,  that  you  did  not  know  that 
he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  another 
woman  1  That  may  be  true.  But  I  will 
tell  you  something  that  you  did  know,  and 
that  was  that,  let  kim  make  as  much  love 
as  he  would,  you  had  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  ever  marrying  him." 

There  could  be  no  mistake  now.  EUinor's 
head  was  drooping  low,  lower — almost  on 
to  her  bosom. 

"And  I  will  tell  you  something  more 
than  this,"  and  here  Phil's  face  grew  white 
and  stem,  his  voice  hard  and  metallic,  "  I 
will  tell  you  something  that  Rodney,  poor 
boy,  if  he  had  stood  here  would  not  have 
had  heart  to  say — and  that  is,  that  if  it 
be  truth  that  he  has  died  by  his  own  hand, 
his  blood  will  be  on  your  head;  of  your 
hands  it  will  be  required." 

Those  who  heard  Phil  speak  these  final 
words  would  not  have  recognised  him  for 
the  easy-going,  light-hearted  young  fellow 
who  was  wont  to  take  life  so  comfortably, 
and  swim  with  the  tide  whenevejf  such 
swimming  were  possible. 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  her  as 
he  finished  speakings  He  did  not  wait  to 
see  the  effect  of  his  words  upon  her,  but 
went  with  rapid  footsteps  through  the  gate 
leading  to  hia  home. 

In  the  old  days  he  would  have  eone 
straight  to  Edie  to  shake  off  his  troubles, 
to  confide  in  her  and  be  comforted,  but  in 
the  present  condition  of  things  he  felt  that 
to  be  an  utter  impossibility.  In  his  state 
of  mind  at  that  moment  he  would  not  have 
cared  to  be  met  with  a  formal  shake  of  the 
hand  and  perchance  a  reminder  that  the 
first  of  October  was  still  a  good  eleven 
months  distant.  .  .  . 
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CHBONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIEa 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Op  all  tho  Engliah  connties  NorthamptoE 
is  the  most  fayonred  with  neighbonrs,  for 
its  borders  are  formed  by  no  fewer  than 
nine  other  coautie&  Leicester  and  Rutland 
h^n  it  in  to  the  northwards,  the  great  fen- 
country  touches  it  on  the  east,  and  it  joint 
with  Linoohii  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon 
in  that  quarter,  while  the  chief  rivers  that 
soak  as  well  as  drain  the  fens,  rise  within  the 
borders  of  our  county.  On  the  south  themore 
solid  land  is  shured  with  Bedford,  Buck- 
ingham, and  Oxford,  and  here  our  county 
supplies  the  Cherwell,  which  ends  its  course 
with  such  crowning  magnificence  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Thames  by  Magdalen  Bridga 
In  the  west  Warwickshire  owes  its 
renowned  Avon — Shakespeare's  Avon,  to 
its  neighbour  Northampton.  Thus,  well- 
watered,  fertile^  and  pleasant,  holdiug 
out  hands  alike  to  east  and  west  as  it 
stretches  across  the  verdant  midlands,  our 
shire  has  experienced  both  the  good  and 
evil  of  its  central  position,  often  a  battle- 
^ound  of  race  or  tribe,  or  of  the  contend- 
mg  factions  in  civil  wars.  In  more 
settled  times  the  district  had  its  advaur 
tages  as  a  mart  and  meeting-place  for  the 
whole  country;  and  while  York  and 
London  were  rival  capitals,  and  it  was  yet 
uncertain  whether  tne  balance  of  power 
would  fall  to  north  or  south,  Northampton 
town  had  a  fair  chance  of  being  adopted 
in  compromise  between  the  two,  as  a  seat 
of  legislature  and  administration  for  the 
whole  reahn. 

But  narrowly  as  Northampton  may  have 
escaped  greatness,  the  escape  is  definite 
enough.  The  thriving  modem  town  has 
nothing  of  the  air  of  a  capital  Only  a 
tower  and  some  scattered  fragments  remain 
of  .the  "eminent  castle  ruynous,"  with 
which  we  may  link  the  records  of  its 
ancient  history,  when  Eines  held  their 
courts  within  its  walls,  and  Parliaments 
and  Councils  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
There  has  been  no  Parliament  here,  how- 
ever, since  the  one  that  passed  the  poll- 
tax,  that  miserable  exaction  which  was  the 
exdting  cause  of  the  Wat  Tyler  rebellion. 
It  had  seemed  likely,  too,  in  the  earlier 
times  that  Northampton  would  have 
become  the  great  university  town ;  since 
the  students,  both  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, for  a  time  deserted  their  ancient 
seats  of  learning,  and  settled  in  large 
numbers  at  Northampton.     That   there 


must  have  been  potential  wealth  in  the 
place  is  testified  by  the  number  of  Jews 
who  settled  there  after  the  conquest.  A 
veiy  uneasy  settlement  it  was,  it  must  be 
said,  for  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  North- 
ampton is,  as  elsewhere,  a  record  of  cruel 
persecution.  That  the  Jews  of  North- 
ampton crucified  a  boy  one  Good  Friday 
in  mockery  of  the  Christian  celebration  of 
the  day,  is  told  as  a  veritable  fact  by 
the  chroniclers  of  the  period.  Terribly 
veritable  are  the  massacres  and  cruelties 
which  followed,  and  tha  tremUing  sons  of 
Israel  and  the  fair  daughters  thereof  knew 
no  more  peace  tiU  their  fiinal  expulsion. 
Of  the  Jews  in  Northampton^  we  have 
a  kind  of  memorial  in  the  curious  church 
of  St.  Sepulchre,  one  of  the  few  existing 
round  churches,  which  are  modelled  on  the 
supposed  proportions  of  Solepion's  Temple. 
St  Sepulchre's  was  built  by  the  Knights 
Templars,  whose  presence  in  the  town 
could  have  boded  no  good  to  the  descen- 
dants of  the  builders  of  the  Tenmle  itself. 
Two  other  andent  churches  — St.  Giles, 
with  a  fine  embattled  tower,,  and  a  pile  of 
buildings  of  all  ages  beneath,  aind  St  Peter- 
date  from  the  Norman  age.  This  last  may 
have  seen  within  its  walls  the  haughty 
Judith,  the  Conqueror's  niece,  who  is  said 
to  have  betrayed  her  Saxon  husband,  the 
noble  Waltheof,  to  his  death  The  Con- 
queror rewarded  his  niece's  treachery  by 
offering  her  as  a  wife  to  some  Yulcan  of  a 
man,  lame  and  iIl-favoured>  known  as 
Simon  de  St  Liz.  And  on  Judith's 
refusing  the  ill-favoured  husband  offered 
her,  the  Conqueror  gave  to  Simon  instead  hec 
young  daughter  by  Waltheof,  with  posses- 
sion of  all  the  manors  and  of  the  Earldoms 
of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon-^all  that 
he  had  bestowed  upon  Judith  or  that 
Waltheof  had  inherited. 

It  was  this  Simon  who  is  supposed  to. 
have  built  the  castle  that  looked  down, 
over  the  river,  upon  the  tanpits  i^at  were 
there  established,  and  the  skins  that  welre 
stretched  on  the  banks.  The  forests  of 
oak  which  stretched  almost  up  to  the 
castle  walls,  afforded  in  their  yearly 
thinnings  the  best  possible  bark  for  the 
tanners  whose  trade  probably  flourished 
in  the  neighbourhood  from  Saxon  timea 
It  is  likely  enough  that  the  Conqueror, 
whose  maternal  grandfather,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  in  the  business 
at  Falaise,  brought  over  some  of  the 
skilful  craftsmen  of  Normandy,  who, 
imitating  the  processes  which  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moors  of  Spain  ha<L,made    the 
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leather  of  Coidoya  so  fBunooB,  perpetu- 
ated their  metaory  and  the  origin  of 
ibeir  art  in  the  rarious  guilds  of  cord- 
wainers.  So  that  Northampton  was  noted 
for  its  leather  and  its  shoes  from  a  rery 
early  date,  and  as  well  as  shoes,  for 
great  leathern-bottles  and  black-jacks,  as 
well  as  the  leathern-backets  used  by  water- 
carriers. 

There  were  shoemakers  enough  at  North- 
ampton at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  to 
make  the  place  a  centre  of  Puritan  in- 
fluence, while  aH  the  country  round  was 
under  the  dominion  of  hearty  Royalists. 
A  fragment  of  the  old  town-wall  may 
recall  the  stand  that  was  made  against  the 
King,  when  "fanatic  Brook,"  the  Parlia- 
mentary champion  of  the  Midlands,  manned 
the  waUs  with  his  militia. 

It  is  not  only  Northampton  that  is 
occupied  so  strongly  by  the  makers  of 
shoes ;  the  neighbouring  villages  are  also 
fidl  of  them.  Tbere  is  Eingsthorpe,  which, 
vQla^e  as  it  is,  once  owned  an  ancient 
municipal  eonstitution,  with  its  bailiff  and 
common  seal;  and  a  few  miles  farther 
along  the  north  road  stands  Boughton, 
famous  for  its  fair,  and  for  its  green,  on 
which  the  fair  is  held,  beginning  on  Mid- 
summer Day.  *'  The  first  day  for  wooden 
ware;  the  second  day  the  neighbouring 
families  of  distinction  breakfast  in  the  tea- 
booth  and  mingle  in  the  rustic  holiday;  the 
last  day  is  for  norses  and  cattle."  Where 
are  the  families  of  distinction  which  join 
in  such  popular  rejoicines  in  these  days  1 

And  here  we  are  on  tiie  way  to  Naseby 
field,  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  road  and  railway ;  in  the  midst  of 
a  country  of  rolling  hills  and  fine  pastures, 
witti  villages  scattered  here  and  there — 
more  popidous,  perhaps,  in  the  seventeenth 
centu^  than  now,  for  the  district  was  once 
noted  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  and 
colonies  of  weavers  clustered  under  thei 
village  spires ;  but  the  industry  has  now 
almost  vanished  from  the  soil;  and  here  is 
Naseby  described  by  a  master's  hand : 

"The  old  hamlet  of  Naseby  stands  yet 
on  its  hill-top,  very  much  as  it  did  in 
Saxon  days.  A  peaceable  old  hamlet  of 
some  eignt  hundred  souls ;  day  cottages 
for  labourers,  but  neatly  thatched  and 
swept ;  smith's  shop,  saddler's  shop,  beer- 
shop,  all  in  order,  forming  a  kind  of  square 
which  leads  off  southwtfds  in  two  long 
streets;  the  old  church,  with  its  graves, 
stands  in  the  centre,  the  truncated  spire 
finishing  itself  with  a  strange  old  ball,  held 
up  by  rods ;  a  hollow  copper  ball,  which 


came  from  Boulogne  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time,  which  haS|  like  Hudibras's  breeches, 
been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen." 

EangCharleskad  marchedadayor  two  be- 
fore from  Leicester,  and  might  have  thought 
ominously,  or  perhaps  hopefully,  of  another 
Eiug  who  from  the  same  town  had  sallied 
forth  to  set  his  crown  upon  a  die,  and  had 
perished  at  Bosworth,  in  the  centre  of  his 
land.  Nor  far  from  the  centre  was  the 
wide  plateau  about  Naseby,  the  land  lying 
in  great  common  fields,  in  places  luurdly 
reclaimed  from  the  forest.  Charles  may 
have  had  some  notion  of  striking  at  the 
Parliamentary  levies  from  the  souUi  before 
Oromwell's  cavalry  had  joined  them ;  but, 
if  so,  he  was  too  late,  and,  as  the  armies 
swept  into  position,  the  trumpets  of  the 
Lronsides  rang  out  with  boding  clearness. 

The  King's  forces  were  in  difficulties  from 
the  first;  badly-marshalled  on  broken, 
bushy  ground,  among  the  boggy  places 
where  the  streams  of  the  Nen  and  the 
Welland  first  appear  as  springs  and  run- 
lets. But  Rupert  on  the  rieht,  free  from 
all  these  embarrassments,  and  fighting  for 
his  own  hand  as  usual,  launched  his  Cava- 
liers recklessly  against  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  and  riding  through  them,  ms  men 
fell  upon  the  baggage-waggons  and  artillery 
train,  and  began  to  plunder.  Meantime, 
Cromwell,  on  the  ofiier  win^,  sweeping 
away  the  scattered  bands  which  opposed 
him,  wheeled  round  upon  the  main  body  of 
infantry  in  the  centre  of  the  King's  position, 
many  of  whom,  thinking  the  day  was  irre- 
trievably lost,  threw  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered.  And  with  that  the  King's 
army  broke  up  altogether  and  fled,  so  tluit 
Rupert,  gathering  his  men  together,  found 
that  all  was  lost,,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  gallop  after  the  rest. 

And  then,  as  Cromwell  writes  to  the 
Speaker :  "  We  pursued  the  enemy  from 
three  miles  short  of  EUtrborough  to  nine 
beyond,  even  to  the  sight  of  Leicester, 
whither  theKing  fled."  But  the  King  stayed 
only  a  few  hours  at  Leicester,  "  and  rode 
on  that  same  night  to  Ashby^e-la-Zouch, 
which  he  reached  at  daybreak  —  poor 
wearied  King  1— and  then  swiftly  west- 
ward, to  Wales,  to  Raglan  Castle,  to  this 
fJace  and  that,  in  the  hope  of  raising  some 
orce,  and  coming  to  fight  again,  which, 
however,  he  could  never  do." 

In  the  King's  hasty  flighti  he  abandoned 
his  private  coach  with  his  cabinet  of  letters 
in  cipher,  which  were  captured  by  the 
enemy — a  stroke  which  eventually  proved 
fatal  to  the  King,  |^|o|^t|^^  letters  were 
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deciphered,  and  those  who  read  them  conld 
divine  the  secret  heart  of  the  King,  and 
how  Httle  trust  could  be  reposed  in  his 
promises. 

Other  less  important  battlefields  may 
claim  some  attention.  Thus,  returning  to 
Northampton,  just  beyond  its  Umits  to  the 
south waid  lies  the  park  of  Delapr6  Abbey, 
in  a  comer  of  which  stands  a  cross,  origi- 
nally placed  there  in  memory  of  the  fact 
that  there  rested  the  body  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  conducted  by  Edward  the  First  in 
solemn  march  from  Lincoln,  to  West- 
minster. But  this  cross  may  also  remind 
us  of  those  slain  at  the  battle  of  Northamp- 
ton, so-called,  but  actually  fought  on 
Hardingstone  Field,  close  by,  for  many  of 
the  slain  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  convent,  by  the  care  of  the  pious  nuns, 
where  now  are  lawns  and  pleasure-grounds 
about  the  modem  house.  Here  one  of  the 
many  unfortunate  Dukes  of  Buckingham 
was  kiUed,  and  Henry  the  Sixth  was  taken 
prisoner.  Another  1>attle  of  the  "  Eoses  " 
series  was  fought  at  Edeecott,  near  the 
Oxfordshire  border,  thus  described  in  our 
old  county  history : 

''  A  ereat  battayle  fought  in  the  ^me  of 
Edward  the  Fourth  in  the  yeare  of  Uhriste 
1468"— really  in  1469— "betweene  the 
Welchmen  and  the  Northern  men,  where 
Sir  Henry  Neyell,  sonne  to  the  Lord 
Latymer,  was  slayne,  and  of  the  Welchmen 
five  thousand.  Theare  are  three  little  hills 
about  this  place,  standing,  as  it  weare,  in 
a  tryanele,  wheare  the  battle  was  fought" 

The  historian  does  not  seem  clear  on 
which  side  were  which,  and  probably  the 
g;reater  part  of  those  slain  fell  in  equal 
Ignorance  of  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
fighting.  The  northem  men  had  been 
generalijr  Yorkists,  and  the  Welshmen 
Lancastrians,  but  on  this  occasion  the  parts 
were  changed.  For,  in  tmth,  this  battle 
was  rather  one  between  two  great  families, 
the  Neviles,  with  their  long  descended  in- 
heritance of  nearly  half  England,  and  the 
Widvilles,  but  lately  risen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  country  gentry,  but  who,  since  the 
daughter  of  the  house  had  become  Queen 
of  England,  had  been  putting  together  lands 
and  lordships,  and  acquiring  powerful  con- 
nections in  a  way  that  threatened  to  make 
them  the  rivals  and  conquerors  of  the  proud 
house  of  Warwick 

And  thus,  when  the  Welshmen  were 
defeated  by  the  sturdy  men  of  the  north, 
who  were  fighting,  no  doubt^  in  the  interest 
of  the  Kingmaker  and  his  son-in-law,  the 
Duke    of    Clarence — when    the    Welsh 


were  defeated«  and  their  leader,  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  wife 
was  a  Widville,  put  cruelly  to  death,  a 
rush  was  made  for  the  Widvilles  them- 
selves, whose  chief  seat  was  at  Grafton,  in 
this  same  county,  and  the  father  of  the 
Queen  and  one  of  her  brothers  were  hurried 
to  Northampton  as  prisoners,  and  there^ 
executed,  without  any  but  a  dram-head 
trial. 

The  little  village  of  Grafton  Begis,  which 
now  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the 
Fitzroys,  long  before  their  time  had  been 
the  manor  of  the  Widvilles,  obscure  country 
knights,  as  has  been  told,  till  one  Sir 
Bichard,  the  handsomest  knight  of  his 
time,  it  is  said,  was  serving  in  France, 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
in  the  tram  of  the  regent,  Bedford.  On 
the  death  of  his  patron  it  f ejl  to  his  lot  to 
escort  the  young  widow  of  the  tough  old 
Duke,  herself  a  Princess  of  the  house  of 
Luxembourg,  back  to  England.  On  the 
way  the  fair  young  widow  fell  in  love  with 
the  handsome  young  knight,  and  a  secret 
marriage  followed,  which  was  only  avowed 
when  the  presence  of  sundry  little  cherubs, 
the  duchess's  children,  rendered  the  avowal 
necessary.  One  of  these  children,  Elizabeth, 
inheriting  the  beauty  of  her  father  and  the 
pride  of  her  mother,  was  much  sought 
after  by  the  young  knights  of  the  period, 
and  married  at  last  the  heir  of  the  Greys 
of  Groby,  a  sufficiently  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished family.  And  this  Sir  John  Grey 
was  wounded  to  death  in  fighting  for  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  So  far  Widvilles  and 
Greys  were  thorough-going  partisans  of  the 
Bed  Bose,  and  in  the  downfall  of  the  cause 
the  spoils  went  to  the  victors,  and  the  dower 
of  Elizabeth  Widville,  with  the  possessions 
from  which  it  issued,  was  swept  up  into  the 
sack  of  the  new  King. 

How  Elizabeth  appealed  personally  to 
the  monarch's  clemency,  and  how  the  King 
fell  in  love  at  first  sight  with  the  suitor,  is 
told  in  Shakespeare'sUenry  the  Sixth,  Part 
Third;  but  local  tradition  places  the 
scene,  not  as  Shakespeare,  "London:  A 
Boom  in  the  Palace,"  but  under  the  green- 
wood tree,  beneath  a  royal  oak,  which 
stretched  its  arms  over  the  forest  way 
between  Grafton  and  Whittlebury  Forest, 
not  far  from  where  the  by-way  crosses 
ancient  Watling  Street^  where  a  venerable 
hollow  oak  was,  within  recent  date, 
pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  interview. 

From  this  point  we  may  follow  ancient 
Watling  Street  in  its  course  right  across  the 
county,  which  it  enters  near  Potterspury, 
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a  tract '  of  clayey  land  lying  between 
the  two  great  forests  of  Wnitdebury  and 
Salcey.  And  Potterspury,  as  the  name 
denotes,  was  formerly  colonised  by  a  band 
of  working  potters,  who,  squatting  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest,  and  still  within 
reach  of  the  great  highway^  supplied  the 
country  round  with  rude  earthenware 
porringers,  crocks,  and  rough  cooking- 
utensils,  of  which  probaUy  few,  if  any, 
specimens  remain. 

If  we  follow  Watling  Street,  we  shall 
find  the  way  long  and  dull  at  times, 
but  full  of  archaic  interest  There  is 
Towcester,  a  military  station  of  old  times^ 
where  once  the  Koman  legionaries  halted 
on  their  march.  Then  there  is  Daventry, 
which  was  also  a  Soman  station,  wiUi 
grand  earthworks  and  entrenchments  in 
the  neighbourhood  which  probably  are  of 
pre-Boman  date,  suchas  the  Dane8hill,some 
two  miles  in  circuit,  a  fit  refuge  for  a  whole 
tribe  with  their  waggons  and  their  cattle. 
Then  there  are  the  remains  of  walls  and 
foundations  close  by,  called  Bnmt  Walls, 
which  may  be  the  site  of  the  Soman  station. 
At  Farthingstone,  too,  to  the  southward, 
exist  curious  ruins  and  earthworks,  which 
some  have  conjectured  to  be  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  Ethelfleda's  castles  erected 
to  curb  the  Danish  settlements  beyond, 
while  some  have  seen  in  these  lines  the 
work  of  Soman  hands,  and  have  attributed 
them  to  Publius  Ostorius,  who,  it  is  said, 
drew  a  line  of  forts  between  the  N^n  afid 
the  Avon  to  protect  that  southern  half  of 
Britain  which  tiien  paid  tribute  to  Csasar. 

Among  these  relics  of  ancient  wars,  we 
come  to  the  modern  militazy  station  of 
Weedon  Bee — ^the  qualifying  Bee  recalling 
the  existence  of  a  religious  house  connected 
with  the  grand  Abbey  of  Bee  Hellouin  in 
Normandy,  which  itself,  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, haa  got  intQ  inilitary  hands,  and 
supplies  cavtury  remounts  for  the  French 
army.  This  Weedon  of  ours  was  some 
years  ago  considered  the  central  hub  of 
old  England  in  the  way  of  military  pre- 
paration, and  store-houses  and  depdts  were 
established  all  about;  but  of  late  years  other 
notions  have  held  sway,  and  Weedon  has 
lost  a  good  deal  of  its  military  importance. 

Then  there  is  Newham  close  by,  in  its 
deep  valley,  with  its  ancient  tower  where 
Thomas  Sandolph  was  bom — one  of  the 
minor  poets  of  the  Shakespearean  age,  of 
whom  we  may  have  glimpses  as  a  Cam- 
bridge scholar  haunting  London  taverns  in 
his  threadbare  gown,  and  tagging  verses 
as  his  share  of  the  reckoning.     Over  a 


tankard  looms  the  jovial  visage  of  rare  old 
Ben,  who  hails  the  young  truant  as  "  My 
son  Sandolph,"  one  of  the  most  pregnant 
young  wits  of  the  time,  but  ere  long^  a 
victim  to  the  loose  life  which  young  wits 
affected  at  the  period,  or  pe)rhaps  to  the 
hardships  of  poverty : 

What  lands  had  Randolph  or  Great  Ben 
That  plow'd  much  paper  with  his  pen  ! 

Bat  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Sandolph, 
if  landless  himself,  found  an  asylum  among 
the  JNorthamptonshire  squires,  and  when 
he  could  no  longer  drink  or  rhyme,  he 
was  handsomely  boned  and  provided  with 
a  laudatory  monument  by  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  the  nephew  ai^d  heir  of  Elizabeth's 
Lord  Keeper. 

The  Hattons,  indeed,  had  been  long 
conected  with  Northamptonshire,  and 
Holdenby,  or  Holdenby  House,  a  fine 
Elizabethan  mansion,  was  built  by  the 
Lord  Keeper  described  by  Gray : 

His  bushy  beard  and  shoe-string  green, 
His  high-crowned  hat  and  satin  doublet, 

Mov'd  the  stout  heart  of  England's  queen, 
Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it. 

This  same  house  fell  to  the  Crown  after 
the  Lord  Keeper's  death,  and  was  frequently 
occupied  by  King  Charles  the  First  Here 
it  was  that  he  was  detained  in  honourable 
captivity  by  the  Parliament  after  the  Scots 
had  sold  him  to  his  enemies.  And  hither 
came  Comet  Joyce,  with  a  troop  of  horse, 
as  an  emissary  from  Cromwell  and  the 
army,  to  bring  away  the  Elng  into  their 
power. 

A  large  area  of  the  county  of  North- 
ampton was  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
forest-land,  and  the  great  forest  of  Rocking- 
ham in  the  north  was  separated  from 
similar  forests  on  the  southern  border  by 
only  a  narrow  slip  of  fertile  cultivated  land. 
Here  and  there,  where  veins  of  ironstone 
cropped  up  to  the  surface,  small  colonies 
of  ironworkers  established  themselves,  and 
this  industry  was  encouraged  by  the 
Conqueror,  who  probably  introduced  some 
Norman  settlers  from  the  ironworks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eille;  and  here,  as  in 
Rutlandshire,  gave  his  Earl-MarshsJ  sundry 
manors  in  the  county,  the  tenure  of  which 
was  to  provide  his  men  with  horseshoes ; 
and  from  this  settlement  we  get  the  name 
of  Higham  Ferrers,  a  small  town  near  the 
Bedfordshire  border. 

It  seems,  too,  that  the  Conqueror  had  in 
view  the  safety  of  these  iron  settlements 
when  he  built  his  strong  castle  of  Rocking- 
ham, which  commands  the  river  Welland 
and  the  borders  pO^.J^e  (Danelagh.    The 
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^nd  gateway  of  this  castle  BtQI  remains 
m  witness  of  its  former  magnificence, 
when  this  secluded  village  was  the  seat 
of  Court  and  ConnciL  The  famous  assembly 
of  Sockingham  summoned  to  settle  the 
difference  between  Anselm  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Bed  King,  will  be  familiar  to  those 
who  have  read  Hr.  Freeman's  history  of 
the  reign.     The  castle  is  thus  described : 

"  On  a  height  just  within  the  borders  of 
Northamptonshire,  looking  across  the  valley 
of  the  Welland  to  the  Danish  land  to  the 
north,  the  Englishman,  Bofig,  had  in  Eling 
Edward's  days  held  sac  and  soc  in  his  lord- 
ship of  Rockingham.  In  the  havoc  of 
William's  invasion,  the  home  of  Bofig 
became  waste,  and  on  that  waste  spot 
WiltSam  ordered  a  castle  to  be  built.  .  .  .  - 
The  mound  of  Bofig  is  yoked  on  to  a  series 
of  buildings  from  the  thirteenth  century 
to  the  sixteenth^  but  we  can  still  trace 
the  lines  of  the  walls  and  ditches  which 
the  Conqueror  or  his  successors  added. 
The  site  is  a  lordly  one.  .  .  .  When 
the  forest  was  still  a  forest  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  castle  of  Rocking- 
ham, one  of  the  wilder  retreats  of  Englii^ 
kingship,  must  have  been  at  once  lonelier 
and  busier  than  now." 

On  the  border  of  the  forest  lies  Gedding- 
ton,  where  stands  the  most  perfect  existing 
Eleanor  Cro8&  That  a  halt  was  here  made 
in  the  funeral-march  was  probably  due  to 
the  existence  of  a  royal  house  or  hunting- 
lodge,  which  stood  upon  a  field  now  called 
Castle  Close — a  house  which  appears  in 
history  for  a  moment  in  1188,  when  a 
Parliament  was  held  to  raise  money  for  the 
crusades,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Second. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  ancient  forest  on 
the  slopes  looking  down  on  the  Welland, 
is  another  ancient  site,  Fineshade,  once 
Castle  Hymel,  which  has  a  fine  legendary 
Arthurian  touch  about  it,  but  demolished 
as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  King  John. 
Within  the  moat  a  priory  was  built^ 
which  took  the  name  of  Fineshade  Abbey, 
and  the  piiorv  in  its  turn  gave  place  to  the 
mansion  which  now  occupies  tibe  site,  while 
not  far  off  is  Cliff  Regis,  or  King's  Cliff, 
where  tradition  has  placed  a  hunting-lodge 
of  King  John  3  while  following  the  banks 
of  the  stream  that  flows  towards  the  Nen, 
we  shall  come  to  historic  Fotheringhay. 

The  shame  and  remorse  that  moved  the 
sluggish  heart  of  our  first  Stuart  king  when 
he  thought  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  his 
mother,  and  his  own  virtual  acquiescence 
therein,  seems  to  have  moved  King  James 


to  suppress  all  that  might  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Mary's  execution.  Thus 
Fotheringhay  Castle  was  levelled  to  the 
ground^  and  there  is  nothing  left  to 
give .  local  colouring  to  our  attempts  to 
)realise^at  tragic  scene,  when  before  grave 
lords  'and  weeping  women,  the  execu- 
tioner held  up  the  once  lovely  head  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  fine  old  collegiate  church  of  Fother- 
inghay contains  two  royal  tombs-H)f  two 
Dukes  of  York.  The  first  was  killed  at 
Aginoourt,  and  his  death  is  described  in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fifth ;  the  other 
was  Richard  of  the  White  Rose,  whose 
head  was  fixed  over  York  gates,  and  whose 
body  was  first  buried  at  Pontefract,  and 
then  brought  here,  at  the  instance  of  his 
wife,  Cicely,  who  lies  beside  him.  The 
magnificent  altar  -  tombs  which  once 
adorned  this  burial-place  of  the  Flanta- 
genets  have  vanished  with  the  ancient 
chancel  The  existing  monuments  were 
erected  by  order  of  Queen  Elizabetit  It 
may  be  remembered,  too,  that  here  at 
Fotheringhay  is  the  birthplace  of  Richard 
the  Thurd. 

The  neighbouring  town  of  Oundle, 
higher  up  the  river  Nen,  is  noted  for  its 
fine  grammar  -  schoolj  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  a  citizen  of  London, 
Sir  W.  Laxton,  Lord  Mayor,  who  gave  the 
management  of  it  to  the  Gkoicers'  Com- 
pany, in  whose  hands  it  still  remains,  and 
who  have  recently  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the 
schools.  There  b  also  a  bluecoat-school,  as 
well  as  sundry  almshouses  of  ancient  date, 
while  all  ardund  is  a  beautiful  tract  of 
country,  finely  ornamented  with  woods 
and  water,  abounding  in  the  pleasant 
mansions  of  nobles  and  squires. 

The  whole  county,  indeed,  is  thickly 
studded  with  mansions  and  seats,  and  is 
described  by  one  of  its  earliest  historians 
as  '*  worthy  to  be  termed  tide  Herrald's 
garden,  wherein  they  may  gather  such 
varieties  of  coates  as  in  some  degree  or 
other  matche  all  their  coates  in  England." 

The  same  author  also  gives  a  glowing 
account  of  the  other  advantages  of  the 
county.  "For  Hawkinge  both  on  land 
and  River  it  will  hardly  be '  matched. 
Game  of  all  sorts  too  delighte  the  noble 
mynde,"  which  was  then  thought  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  mind  of  a  noble. 
But  our  author  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
general  public,  and  recommends  to  them 
his  favourite  county  thus :  "The  countrie 
most  comfortable  for  travaylers  not  only  in 
regard  of  the  open  prospects  which  are  so 
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delightful  to  wayfaringe  men,  but  also  in 
regard  *of  plentie  of  Townes,  parishes,  and 
viUages.  In  this  shire  a  TravvUer  may  in 
the  mghwaies  as  he  commonly  travelleth 
number  in  some  places  twenty,  at  some 
stations  thirty  or  more  parishe  churches. 
And  so  much  the  rather  for  that  the  most 
parte  of  the  steeples  in  all  that  countrie 
are  carried  very  high  with  a  kind  of  spire 
like  unto  a  Pyramys." 

Just  as  at  the  southern  end  of  the  county 
Watling  Street  forms  a  dividing-line,  so 
does  another  ancient  road,  British  and 
Soman,  cut  off  a  slice  in  the  northern  part^ 
where  the  county  begins  to  show  signs  of 
the  fen-district  near  at  hand.  For  £rmin 
Street^  here,  strikes  across  the  county — a 
highway  that  begins  in  Gracechurch  Street 
and  Bishopsgate,  and  traverses  the  country 
in  its  sternly  Roman  fashion,  as  if  laid  out 
with  a  strsJght  ruler,  pointing  directly  for 
Lincoln.  G^iere  is  a  small  Boman  station 
near  where  the  road  crosses  the  Nen  at 
Castor,  while,  farther  north,  it  passes  through 
Burghley  Park,  a  fine  old  Tudor  mansion, 
built  by  the  wily  Cecil,  Elizabeth's  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  now  occupied  by  his 
descendant^  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

In  this  comer  of  the  county  lies 
Peterborough,  the  ancient  Medehamsted, 
the  foundation  of  whose  abbey  dates  from 
early  Saxon  times.  The  original  founder 
was  Peada,  the  son  of  the  cruel  Penda, 
the  heathen  king  of  Mercia,  and  the  records 
of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  abbey 
might  fill  bulky  volumes.  The  present 
cawedral,  in  its  west  front,  surpasses, 
perhaps,  any  known  example,  but  the  rest 
of  the  structure  is  hardly  so  fortunate,  and 
its  central  tower  has  just  been  pulled  down, 
and  is  in  course  of  reconstruction.  The  vene- 
rable abbey-church  owes  its  preservation, 
through  the  storms  of  the  Beformation,  to 
having  been  chosen  as  the  bishop's  seat  of 
the  new  diocese  of  Peterborough,  and  its 
'  last  abbot  became  its  first  bishop.  While 
the  church  was  still  an  abbey-church,  the 
body  of  the  discrowned  queen  of  England 
— Katharine,  the  divorced  wife  of  Henry 
the  Eighth — was  brought  here  for  inter- 
ment, and,  later  on,  the  body  of  another 
uncrowned  queen — Mary  of  Scots — ^found 
a  temporary  resting-place  within  its  walls. 

Seven  miles  north  of  Peterborough, 
at  Norborough,  an  ancient  Saxon  settle- 
ment mentioneii  in  the  Chronicle — the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  that  is — stands  a  farm- 
house, the  remnant  of  a  large  and  curious 
manor-house ;  and  this  was  the  death-place 
of  a  woman  who  had  been  the  mate  of  one 


greater  than  a  king.  For  here  was  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Claypoles,  one  of 
whom— J(^ — had  married  Oliver  Crom- 
well's daughter;  and  here  died  the  widow 
of  the  Lord  Protector,  having  passed  her 
last  years  in  quiet  retirement — ^here,  on  the 
verge  of  Cromwell's  fen-country,  where  she 
was  regarded,  no  doubt,  with  a  good  deal 
of  silent  reverence.  Otherwise,  this  ex- 
protectress  was  not  by  any  means  a  fanatic 
CromwelUte,  nor  had  she  ever  risen  to  the 
height  of  her  fortunes,  but  had  remained 
ever  a  plain  country  dame,  who  had 
certainly  nad  greatness  thrust  upon  her,  but 
who  had  always  doubted  its  permanence. 

To  return  to  Ermin  Street,  which,  as 
has  been  said,  crossed  the  Nen  near  Castor, 
probably  by  some  Boman  bridge  which  has 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  dark 
ages.  The  older  British  road  diverged 
at  a  point  farther  south  in  Huntingdon, 
and  entered  the  county  by  a  ford,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Wansford — a  village 
noted  to  this  day  as  a  junction-point  of 
highways,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest 
villages  in  England,  it  is  said,  with  five 
capitol  roads  branching  from  it,  the  direcp 
tion-posts  on  which  point  respectively  to 
London,  Scotland,  Northampton,  Leicester, 
and  Peterborough.  A  long  bridge  of  some 
antiquity  has  rendered  ne^less  uie  ancient 
ford,  and  the  village  is  thus  sometunes 
called  Wansford  Bng,  and  of tener  Wans- 
ford in  England,  from  an  old  storv  of  a 
flood  in  these  parts,  when  a  farmers  man 
was  carried  off  asleep  on  a  haycock,  and 
awaking  in  some  unknown  part,  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  where  he  came  from,  replied, 
*' Wansford  ia  England,"  a  stoiy  which 
Drunken  Bamaby  has  given  us  in  Latin 
verse,  and  in  the  following  English  rhyme : 

On  a  haycock  aleepinff  soundly, 

Th'  river  rose  and  took  me  roundly 

Down  the  current ;  people  cried. 

Sleeping  down  the  stream  I  hy*d, 

"  Where  away,"  quoth  the^,  *^  from  Greenland  ?  ** 

No,  from  Wansford  Brigs  m  England. 


IN  COMING  HOURS. 

Ik  coming  hours,  when  all  we  say 
Makes  fuTness  of  our  bliss  to-day 
Has  faded,  as  from  summer  sky 
The  sunset  glories  slowly  die. 
From  gold  and  rose  to  dreary  grey, 

And  I  must  learn  as  best  I  may 
To  watch  it,  as  it  fades  away ; 
I  think  I  will  not  moan  or  cry 
In  coming  hours. 

I  think  I  will  not  utter  "  nay," 
Knowing  that  all  things  must  decay ; 
Nor  even  weep,  or  question  why ; 
But  o'er  our  dead  dream,  tenderly. 
For  blessing  for  my  darling  pray, 

In  oommg  hours.  ^  ^  t 
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THE  QUEEN  OP  THE  MHEILLEA. 

A  STORY. 

It  was  a  fine  aatumn  afternoon;  the 
sunlight  streaming  through  a  trellis-work 
of  grey  donds,  and  a  soft  breeze  making 
the  poppies  only  toss  their  scarlet  heads 
more  saucily  as  it  went  whispering  by. 

In  the  midst  of  an  undulating  country, 
situated  between  a  range  of  rugged  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  which  haa  woven  a 
fringe  of  gulleys  along  the  rocky  coasts 
were  sevend  chains  of  low  hilk  Their 
eentle  curves,  all  running  in  the  same 
direction,  showed  that  they  had  been 
formed  in  the  bed  of  some  prehistoric 
ocean;  but  they  were  now  covered  wiUi 
comlands  and  meadows,  separated  from 
one  another  chiefly  by  di^kes  crowned 
with  yellow  gorse,  among  which  grew  many 
a  purple  foxglova 

The  nearest  of  these  hills  contained 
only  one  field,  where  an  excellent  crop  of 
com  had  lately  waved.  At  its  base  ran 
a  pretty  little  rivulet^  which,  after  turning 
a  mill  and  passing  under  an  avenue  of 
alders  close  by  the  side  of  a  picturesque 
old  ruin,  arrived  here  to  linger  among 
mossy  beds  of  forget-me-nots,  and  then  to 
wind  merrily  down  to  the  sea.  A  large 
number  of  buildings  were  studded  about 
the  distant  slopes ;  here,  a  village  nestled 
among  the  trees ;  there,  a  row  of  labourers' 
cottages  faced  a  comfortable  fannhouse, 
with  its  bams  and  cattle-sheds;  and 
yonder,  where  the  gulls  were  hovering  in 
the  air,  rose  the  grey  waUs  of  a  sleepy 
little  fishing-town. 

Part  of  the  com  had  already  been 
carried,  but  some  was  standing  about  in 
stooks,  each  containing  twelve  sheaves 
arranged  in  the  Manx  style — a  solid  square 
of  nine  upright  sheaves  as  a  foundation, 
then  two  laid  on  the  top  of  tiiat,  and 
lastly,  one  on  the  top  of  aU.  A  small 
strip  near  the  rivulet  was  still  uncut  The 
linnets  were  making  merry  in  the  hedge- 
rows, but  the  landrail's  harsh  notes  were 
growing  more  uneasy  as  the  sound  of  the 
scythes  drew  nearer  its  retreat  Now  and 
a^un  the  reapers  stopped  to  indulge  in 
wild  shouts  as  a  rabbit  scampered  off*, 
evidently  thinking  that  the  crop-eared 
sheepdogin  attenduice  was  very  unpleasant 
company. 

As  the  do^  was  returning  from  one  of 
these  expeditions,  looking  greaUy  ashamed 
of  his  want  of  success,  there  approached 
an^  elderly  man  with  reddish  hair,  an 
irritable  cast  of  features,  and  a  pompous 


stmt  In  some  mysterious  way,  Mr.  Daniel 
Cosnahan  contrived  to  support  a  large 
amount  of  dignity  on  a  very  small  office, 
for  he  was  merely  the  parish  sumner.  It 
has  recently  been  suggested  that  a  chicken, 
on  emerging  from  its  shell,  pecks  straight 
at  a  grain  of  com  because  it  remembers 
its  mother  having  done  so.  On  the  same 
principle,  I  would  suggest  that  the  crop- 
eared  sheepdog  gave  the  sumner  a  wide 
berth  because  he  had  inherited  a  memory 
of  that  officer^!  functions  in  times  past 
At  any  rate,  he  slunk  o£f  to  a  heap  of 
coats,  and  lay  down,  entrenched  among 
several  cans  and  mugs. 

In  the  field,  also,  were  a  number  of 
brightly -clad  women,  who^  had  been 
engaged  inbinding  and  gleaning,  and  who 
were  gathered  around  the  Queen  of  the 
Mheillea,  or  Harvest  Home.  And  a  very 
pretty  queen  Esther  made,  with  her 
merry  sunburnt  face,  rosy  cheeks,  mis- 
chievous blue  eyes,  and  flaxen  hair.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  ground  plaiting  corn- 
stalks into  a  figure  as  much  like  that  of  a 
human  being  as  possible,  while  her  subjects 
were  giving  her  playful  advice.^ 

In  this  none  was  more  assiduous  than 
John  Taylor,  a  tall,  well-built,  good-looking 
young  man,  who  was  standing  before  her, 
leaning  on  his  scythe,  his  bare  arms  as 
brown  as  his  face,  and  his  muscles  as  hard 
as  iron..  His  strength  and  skill  in  the 
harvest-field  had  won  the  approbation  of 
even  cautious  old  Billy  Fargher,  and  the 
jaunty  set  of  his  cap  showed  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  his  powers. 

He  had  long  been  anxious  to  ''keep 
company  "  with  Esther,  and,  now  that  she 
had  been  elected  Queen  of  the  Mheillea, 
thought  more  of  her  smiles  than  ever. 
But,  notwithstanding  a  liking  for  his 
attentions,  she  hesitated  to  commit  her- 
self to  an  admirer  who  was  not  of  her 
own  people,  at  least  while  there  were 
plenty  of  eligible  suitors  about — Dick 
Yondy,  for  instance,  the  fine  young  fellow 
nodding  at  her  from  his  station  among  the 
com. 

Esther  held  up  her  straw-doll  and 
laughed. 

"  That'll  do  nicely,"  declared  John,  eager 
to  recall  her  notice  to  himself. 

"  Oh,  but  wait,  though,"  she  answered, 
"  till  she's  got  ribbons,  an'  flowers,  an'  alL 
You're  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  admire 
her,  John." 

But  the  approach  of  the  sumner  put  an 
end  to  both  talking  and  work.  All  turned 
round  to  watch  himi  /With  a  erand  sweep 
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of  the  hand,  he  gave  the  coBtomary  greet- 
ing to  the  reapers : 

"  Dy  bishee  Jee  shiu ! "  ♦ 

"  An'  is  it  the  Boandey  Voddey  thou*rt 
after,  Master  Cosnahan?"  drawled  old 
Billy  Fargher,  twisting  up  his  bent  head 
and  staringyery  much  like  a  parrot 

"Yes,  William  Fargher,  that  is  my 
business." 

"  Aw,  well,  the  Dhooney  Moar  t  is  away 
for  a  while,  but " 

"  His  presence  is  unnecessary,"  declared 
the  pompous  sumner,  selecting  the  three 
longest  stalks  he  could  find.  When  he 
had  tied  them  into  a  band,  he  proceeded  to 
collect  inside  it  as  much  com  ais  it  would 
hold,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
knots. 

The  Boandey  Voddey,  or  Dog  Sheaf, 
was  the  Sumner's  duty  of  com,  paid  by 
every  farmer,  and  the  work  that  he  once 
had  to  perform  for  it,  was  calling  within 
the  church  ''all  such  things  as  he  is 
requested  of  the  parish,  that  is  gone  or 
lost,"  and  standing  "  at  the  chan^-door 
at  time  of  service  to  whip  and  beat  all  the 
doggs."  The  duty  is  usually  paid  in 
money  nowadays,  but  when  the  sunmer 
has  demanded  it  in  kind,  he  has  always 
been  upheld  by  the  court. 

While  the  others  watched  him  in  curious 
silence,  a  grin  was  gradually  broadening 
on  John's  face.  The  rustic  swain  feeu 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  being  in- 
cessantly funny,  while  his  opportunities 
and  powers  in  this  direction  are  so  limited 
as  to  make  his  joke  a  peculiarly  hborious 
proceeding.  John,  however,  thought  that 
he  saw  a  capital  chance  of  showing  ofT 
before  Esther,  and  ptitting  Dick  Yondy 
altogether  in  the  shada 

He  stepped  forward  on  tiptoe  until  he 
arrived  close  behind  the  sumner,  who  was 
bending  over  his  sheaf.  Then  he  cautiously 
advanced  the  point  of  his  scythe,  cut  the 
band,  and,  turning  sharply,  stood  grinning 
at  the  sky  with  his  mouth  open  and  his 
unoccupied  hand  rubbing  his  chin — the 
very  picture  of  innocence,  as  he  thought 

There  was  a  general  laugh  as  the  sheaf 
fell  to  the  ground  and  mingled  with  the 
corn  lying  there.  But  faces  became  grave 
when  the  sumner  turned  upon  the  culprit 
and  angrily  exclaimed : 

*'  May  a  stone  of  the  church  be  found  in 
thy  dwelling,  John  Taylor." 

This — perhaps  the  heaviest  curse  that 


May  God  prosper  you ! 
Big  Mao  ;  here,  farmer. 


could  be  laid  npoQ  a  Manxman — had  little 
weight  with  an  Englishman  like  John, 
who  had  not  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
insular  superstitions.  Besides,  he  now 
found  himself  in  a  position  in  which  it  was 
imperative  to  keep  up  appearances,  for 
Esther,  and  indeed  everyone  else,  was 
staring  at  him.  So  he  wheeled  round,  and 
replied  with  an  uneasy  laugh : 

**A  dozen,  if  you  like,  Mr.  Cosnahan." 

''One  will  be  sufficient,  my  man,"  said 
the  sumner,  choosing  some  fresh  stalks. 

"  Then  one  shall  be  in  my  house  this 
very  night" 

"  Hold  thy  tongue,  man,"  remonstrated 
old  -Billy  Fargher  good-naturedly.  *'It 
may  be  a  fine  thing  fdr  a  sprat  to  nm  on  a 
hook  as  is  baited  for  a  mackerel,  but  I 
reckon  it's  sorry  enoush  aftenv:ards  it 
didn't  leave  it  alone.  An'  it^D  be  better 
for  thee,  John,  to  draw  in  thy  horns." 

John  laughed  scornfully,  saying : 

"Yon  ought  to  go  for  a  schoolmaster, 
Billy,  only  you  won't  do  much  good 
lecturing  me  at  all.  What  I've  said,  I've 
said  and  mean  to  stick  to,  so  there's  an 
end  on  it"" 

*'It's  easy  talkin'  while  the  sun  is 
shinin',"  put  in  Dick  Vondy,  who  naturally 
was  not  displeased  at  the  clmnce  of  driving 
his  rival  into  a  comer ;  "but  wait  till  the 
darkness  comes,  if  the  oul'  fellow  gets  a 
grip  o'  you  then,  there'll  be  a  change  in 
your  note,  I'll  warrant" 

"  There  will— will  there  t  We'll  see." 

"  Aw,  I  know  thou'rt  as  owdacious  as  a 
white  stone,"  drawled  Billy  Fargher,  pre- 
paring to  sharpen  his  scythe ;  **  an'  thou'rt 
a  mortal  good  han'  at  playin'  fodieeaght,* 
too ;  but  if  there's  any  trath  in  the  things 
I  hear  tell  on,  I'm  not  so  very  sure  that 
the  fac's  don't  belie  thee — sometimes,  any- 
way." 

''John,"  cried  Esther,  anxious  to  ter- 
minate a  scene  in  which  one  of  her 
admirers  was  playing  an  unsatisfactory 
part,  **  come  here,  I  want  you." 

He  cast  a  withering  glance  at  Billy  and 
the  sumner,  and  then  obeyed  the  command, 
stopping  once  on  the  way  to  look  round  as 
if  about  to  hurl  back  a  last  retort,  but 
changing  his  mind  at  a  mute  appeal  from 
Esther.  He  could  not  resist  her  pretty 
pleading  face,  and  as  he  knelt  by  her  side, 
began  to  smile. 

"  BiUy^s  a  r^lar  old  noodle ! "  he  said  in 
self-defence;  "and  as  for  the  sumner, 
that" — a  snap  of  the  fingers — "for  him 
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andhisworja.  I  don't  care '  Bat  what's 

the  use  of  talking  1  Can  I  help  you, 
Esther  r; 

She  laid  her  ha^d  on  his  arm,  and  said : 

"But  sorely  youH  never  be  so  foolish — 
aye,  an'  wicked,  too,  as  to  do  what  yon 
spoke  off  You'll  never  have  a  day's  luck 
afterwards,  an'  I,  for  one,  will  be  afraid  to 
come  near  you," 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  lookiiig  at 
her  wistfully,  but  a  laugh  from  Dick 
Yondy  determined  him. 

''I'm  sorrv  to  hear  that,  Esther,"  he 
said,  "for  rve  passed  my  word,  and  I 
can't  go  back  from  it" 

The  women  around  regarded  him  as  a 
doomed  man.  They  were  staring  at  him 
with  almost  as  much  awe  as  if  he  nad  been 
going  to  the  scaffold,  and  this  close  obser- 
vation rendered  him  too  uncomfortable  to 
attempt  to  set  himself  right  -with  Esther, 
whose  vanity  was  not  a  little  piqued  at  his 
obstinacy.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  her, 
and  yet,  in  the  presence  of  these  spectatorsi 
he  could  not  speak  as  he  would  have  wished; 
so  he  knelt  the>re,  silently  watching  her 
putting  the  finisiung-touches  to  her  task. 

The  Manx  rustics  are  convinced  that 
anvone  who  tampers  with  a  ruined  church 
will  assuredly  come  to  a  bad  end ;  a  very 
foolish  conviction,  if  you  will;  but,  founded 
on  a  veneration  for  the  place  where  their 
fathers  worshipped,  it  surely  has  its  ad- 
mirable qualities.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
island  still  contains  so  many  ancient  ruins, 
some  of  which  are  supposed  to  date  back  to 
the  fifth  century,  when  Germanus,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Man,  and  indeed  in  the  British 
Isles,  built  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  churches,  all  extremely  small.* 
No  Manxman  would  venture  to  lay  a 
finger  on  them ;  it  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  a  reckless  and  abandoned  thing  to  do. 
Hence  the  feelings  with  which  Johh  was 
regarded  by  his  companions  in  the  harvest- 
field  Although  he  himself  was  not  quite 
free  from  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  his 
proposed  act^  this  very  fear  only  spurred 
him  more  resolutely  forward,  for  it  gave 


*  Bede  pats  the  population  at  three  hundred 
families  in  his  dav,  which  would  give  nearly  two 
churches  to  three  families.  This  {s  corroborated  by 
their  size.  Chibber  Yondey.  near  Granab^,  is 
eight  feet  by  four  and  a  half  teet,  equal  to  thirty- 
six  square  feet.  This  would  accommodate  about 
seven  persons.  Besides^  the  style  of  architecture 
is  the  "  herrinf^-bone,"  and  the  stones  employed 
show  no  trace  of  a  tool.  So,  on  all  points,  the 
tradition  embodied  in  old  ballad  seems  well- 
founded.  And  here  let  me  again  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  for  many  of  my  data  to  the  valuable 
series  of  works  issued  by  the  Manx  Society. 


Billy  Fargher's  scepticism  something  to 
take  hold  of. 

Shortly  after  the  sumner^s  departure,  the 
last  sheaf  was  cut,  and  the  reapers  gathered 
round  theb  queen.  She  had  finished 
her  straw  figure,  which  was  now  decked 
with  poppies,  and  cornflowers,  and  ribbons. 
It  was  beautiful,  ttiey  all  declared,  as  she 
laughingly  held  it  up  for  inspection.  Carry- 
ing it  in  her  arms,  she  led  the  way  across 
the  field,  John  walking  rather  in  advance  of 
ithe  others  with  a  can  and  several  mugs. 
He  talked  loudly,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  he 
had  not  a  care  in  the  whole  world,  but  in 
this  deportment  was  rather  hindered  by 
Dick  Vondy's  sly  glances  and  BiUy 
Faxgher's  silent  disdain. 

When  the  party  gained  the  top  of  the 
hill,  a  round  of  cheers  proclaimed  the 
Harvest  Home,  and  the  ceremony  was 
completed  by  the  drinkine  of  jough,  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  black  pepper,  to  give 
it  a  flavour,  or,  as  Billy  said,  ''  to  make  it 
take  a  houl'  o*  thy  throat,  boy." 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  supper  in  a 
large  bam.  The  table  consisted  of  a  number 
of  boards  supported  on  barrels,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  homespun  linen.  It  was 
lighted  bv  candles,  which  were  also ,  affixed 
to  the  wails  by  means  of  tin  holders.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  excellent  joints  and 
vegetables,  and  in  the  centre  stood  a  row 
of  jugs  filled  with  foaming  jough.  The 
Dhooney  Moar  himself  presided,  his 
ener^es  being  concentrated  upon  the 
carvmg  of  a  huge  round  of  beef,  which  was 
continually  menaced  b^  empty  platters. 
The  Queen  of  the  Mheillea,  looking  very 
pretty  in  a  pink  dress,  mtii  a  bunch  of 
blue  forget-me-nots  at  her  throat,  sat  at 
the  other  end.  Dick  Vondy  was  on  her 
right  hand,  facing  John,  who  seemed 
scarcely  happy,  though  he  laughed  more 
than  usual  Indeed  there  was  no  lack  of 
noise  and  merriment  untU  the  time  came 
for  proposing  toasts,  when  those  who  had 
to  speak  be^an  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
distress,  gazmg  blankly  for  inspiration 
at  every  object  in  turn. 

It  may  seem  curious  that  at  a  harvest- 
home  supper  the  toast  that  received  the 
most  enthusiastic  rapping  should  have 
been,  ''Life  to  man  and  death  to  fish." 
But  a  glance  at  the  men's  faces,  hands,  and 
dress  was  enough  to  show  that  they 
belonged  as  much  to  the  sea  as  to  the  land. 
In  fact,  the  prosperity  of  the  Manx  peasant 
so  greatly  depends  upon  the  success  of  the 
season's    fishing    that    "No    herring,  no 


wedding,"  has  passediinto  a  ] 
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There  was  yet  another  toast — a  toast 
dear  to  all  Manxmen,  but  especially  to 
those  living  in  a  far  country,  whether  it  be 
in  the  Australian  bush,  or  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  the  States.  The  sights  and  sounds 
around  them  may  be  strange,  but  when 
the  wonderful  bond  of  sympathy  draws 
them  together  in  their  distant  homes,  faces 
brighten  and  hand  grips  hand,  and  there 
rises  in  every  mind  a  host  of  loving 
memories  at  the  words,  "Elian  Yannin 
Veg  Veen."*  The  glass  is  set  down  empty ; 
there  is  a  solemn  suence  3  the  eyes  of  each 
are  averted  from  his  neighbour's — they  are 
too  dim.  It  was  different  with  these  rustics, 
who  drank  with  cheers  and  laughter,  until 
the  candles  flickered  to  the  verge  of  going 
out.  They,  you  see,  were  s^e  in  their 
island  home. 

"Well,  Billy,  how've  you  been  gettin* 
onl"  asked  Dick  Yondy  of  his  neigh- 
bour. 

"Aw,  middlin',  boy  —  just  middling 
replied  Billy,  who  had  stowed  away  a  very 
surprising  supper.  Then  he  twisted  up 
his  gnarled  features,  and  whispered  :  "Is 
that  stupid  fellow  John  goin'  for  to  play 
the  mischief  this  niRht,  dost  thou  know  t " 
"  I  can't  say  for  uiat  at  alL  He's  been 
cruisin'  around  with  a  face  as  bold  as  a 
weasel,  but  maybe  he'U  draw  back  when  it 
comes  to  the  push." 

"John's  uncommon  stubborn,  though. 
When  he's  got  houl'  of  a  notion,  he's  l&e 
a  lobster  with  his  head  in  the  cleave — he 
can't  draw  back  again,  so  he  must  go  for- 
ward, though  the  pot's  on  the  fire  ready 
waitin'  to  boil  him/' 

"John,"  said  Esther,  determined  to 
make  one  more  attempt  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  adventure — she  was  as  loth  as 
any  fashionable  lady  to  part  with  an 
admirer,  "remember,  I've  warned  you 
what'U  happen.  A  fine  thing,  pretendin' 
to  care  about  me,  comin'  here  with  your 
soft  words,  an'  then  runnin'  off  to  do  the 
very  thing  I  don't  wish  you  to  do,  an' 
bringin'  harm  to  yourself,  an'  maybe  others  1 
I  won't  dance  with  you  once,  so  there! 
Just  go  and  please  yoursell  ^  Dick,"  added 
this  forward  young  maiden  with  a  coquettish 
smile,  "  don't  forget  I'm  goin'  to  have  the 
first  dance  with  you." 

"  Well,  Esther,"  said  John  in  an  under- 
tone, "  if  you're  so  set  against  it  as  all 

that " 

"  Hallo  1  you're  gettin'  afraid  already," 
interrupted  Dick  slyly. 


*  The  dear  little  Isle  of  Man. 


"Js  this  thing  true  that  I  hear  about 
you,  John ! "  demanded  the  Dhooney  Moar 
from  the  far  end  of  the  table. 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man,  who  had  long  since 
repented  of  his  fooUsh  boast  His  face 
was  aglow  with  colour  as  he  glanced  round 
defiantly,  and  then  began  to  play  with  his 
knife.  It  was  an  awkward  silence  for  him, 
and  Billy  Fargher's  drawling  tones  only 
made  matters  worse. 

"  Maybe,  John,  thou  hast  thought  better 
of  it^"  he  said  with  a  good-natured  griil 
''  Thou  would'st  fain  be  numbered  with  the 
flock,  but  thy  bleat  is  the  bleat  of  the 
goat" 
John  sprang  excitedly  to  his  feet 
"  Nay,'*  he  cried,  with  an  angry  thump 
of  his  fist  on  the  table,  "but  I  haven't 
thought  better  of  it  If  you're  afraid  of 
doing  a  thing  yourself,  Billy,  thaf s  no 
reason  why  other  people  are.  I'll  go  this 
very  minute." 

"  Easy,  John,  easy,"  said  the  old  fellow. 
"  There  s  time  enough  with  the  whole 
night  before  thee,  and  some  o'  the  lasses'll 
be  hankerin'  after  a  dance  with  a  strappin' 
lad  like  thee." 

While  John  was  still  hesitating,  there 
was  a  general  move  to  clear  the  room. 
The  table  was  soon  dismantled,  and  when 
the  things  had  been  placed  out  of  harm's 
way,  the  men,  who  had  clustered  in  one 
comer,  trickled  diffidently  in  twos  and 
threes  to  seek  their  partners,  who  had 
clustered  in  another. 

Among  the  company  was  a  black  fiddler 
with  white  hair,  which  caused  him  to  look 
as  if  a  singularly  stupid  mistake  had  been 
made  in  colouring  him.  Seated  on  a  barrel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  he  was  a  very 
striking  object  even  in  the  dim  candle-light 
After  a  little  preliminanr  scraping,  he 
struck  up  "The  White  and  the  Grey,"  the 
air  with  which  it  was  once  customary  '*<  to 
fetche"  couples  about  to  be  married,  "to 
the  chnrche,  playnge  sweetlye  afore  them," 
and  afterwards  "gentillye  bringe  them 
home  agayne  with  back-pipe."  Then  com- 
menced a  real  old  country  dance,  very 
popular  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  now,  perhaps, 
lingering  only  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  smiles  and  laughter  of  the  young 
people  as  the  bright  dresses  of  the  women 
wove  curious  patterns  with  the  dark-blue 
coats  of  the  men ;  the  excited  stamping  of 
feet  which  punctuated  every  fresh  depar- 
ture; the  expression  of  thorough  enjoy- 
ment on  the  weather-worn  faces  of  the 
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elders,  lookiiig  on  with  an  intenBe  interest 
that  would  not  allow  them  to  miss  a 
single  movement ;  the  ebony  countenance 
of  uie  white-headed  fiddler  shining  from  a 
galaxy  of  candles — all  combined  to  form  a 
very  effective  picture  of  rustic  happiness. 

One  person  alone  looked  ill  at  ease, 
and  that  was  John  Taylor.  He  stood  near 
the  door,  fidgeting  with  his  hat  and  feeling 
that  nothing  would  give  him  so  much 
satisfaction  as  to  flatten  Dick  Vondy's  nose. 
Although  he  did  not  like  to  leave  the 
scene  clear  for  his  rival,  he  would  not  ask 
Esther,  or  indeed  anvone  else,  to  dance 
with  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was  a  vile  conspiracy  against  his  happiness, 
and  he  accordingly  resented  it  by  treating 
them  all  with  sullen  indifference.  Not 
that  they  seemed  to  mind  it  much — that 
was  the  vexatious  part  of  the  thing — ^if 
only  they  had  shown  a  little  penitent  grief, 
he  would  readily  have  forgiven  them.  But 
there  was  Esther  smiUng  and  laughing  as 
if  nothing  had  happened;  it  was  extremely 
exasperating  when  he  felt  so  miserable! 
To  make  matters  worse,  that  irritating  old 
fellow,  Billy  Fargher,  kept  glancing  at  him 
in  a  way  that  was  enough  to  put  anyone 
out  of  temper. 

At  last,  John  could  endure  it  no  longer. 
He  put  on  his  hat  and  rushed  out,  intend- 
ing to  prove  that  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word. 

It  was  a  still,  warm  nighty  the  stars 
shining  brightiy,  but  no  moon.  From  the 
range  of  mountains  lowering  blackly  against 
the  northern  sky,  where  ''  the  merry 
dancers''*  were  treading  their  mystic 
measures,  to  the  silvery  gleam  in  the  south, 
the  landscape  had  a  strange  beauty  which 
only  the  sea  can  giva  It  is  not  merely 
the  beauty  of  reflected  lieht  falling  upon 
the  clouds  and  cliffs  and  filling  the  air 
with  a  soft  shimmer  not  unlike  the  glitter 
of  crisp  snow,  nor  the  shell-like  murmur 
of  the  distant  waves,  nor  the  delicate 
fragrance  that  puts  new  life  into  every 
nerve ;  it  is  a  beauty  combining  all  these, 
and  others  too  subtie  for  words,  and 
appealing  to  every  sense,  so  that  he  who 
has  but  one  can  nevertheless  detect  its 
presence.  There  are  some  animals  that 
can  feel  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  and 
it  seems  sometimes  as  if  man  has  a  similar 
faculty  upon  which  the  sea  exerts  a  most 
powerful  influence. 

At  any  rate,  John  Taylor  no  sooner 
found  himself  alone  with  the  grandeur  of 

*  Northern  Lights. 


the  night  than  he  was  struck  by  a  certain 
sense  of  incongruity,  which  he  could  not 
exactly  account  for.  If  it  was  a  ridicu- 
lously small  thing  that  he  was  about 
to  do,  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
acknowledge  that — ^yet  he  was  dimly  con- 
scious of  £e  fact  The  immensity  of  the 
starry  dome  makes  one  feel  his  insignifi- 
cance in  a  way  that  a  single  sun  can  never 
do ;  and  in  the  uneducated  peasant,  unable 
to  convert  his  feelings  into  reflection,  and 
so  to  relieve  the  pressure,  they  invariably 
take  the  form  of  a  vague  superstitious  awe, 
which  any  unusual  occurrence  crystallises 
into  fear  of  bodily  harm. 

John's  flrst  sensation  was  rather  as  if  he 
had  inadvertently  stepped  into  a  brisk 
shower-bath ;  his  resentment  cooled  down 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  he  began  to 
pity  himself  for  having  to  leave  a  scene 
where  everyone  was  so  happy.  He  was 
not  yet  near  enough  to  his  act  to  entertain 
any  dread  of  the  consequences ;  he  was 
occupied  solely  with  his  present  position. 
FincUng  some  relief  in  the  mere  act  of 
walking,  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  strode 
along,  with  clenched  fists  and  swinging 
armS)  until  the  bank  of  the  rivulet  was 
reached.  Here  he  stopped  to  look  round, 
in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear.  More  than  once  he  had 
fancied  he  heard  strange  noises  and 
caught  sight  of  shadowy  forms.  It  was  an 
uncomfortable  idea,  but  now  that  he  came 
to  examine  it  carefully,  he  could  find 
nothing  to  justify  it.  Psha  1  it  was  all 
nonsense. 

He  resolutely  went  forward  again,  and 
soon  arrived  at  the  picturesque  old  ruin 
embedded  amonff  trees,  which  looked  grim 
and  spectral  in  the  dusky  night. 

There  was  but  littie  remaining  of  this 
ancient  abbey,  barely  enough,  indeed,  to 
show  what  space  it  had  origmally  covered. 
In  one  comer  there  was  a  crumbling  tower, 
attached  to  a  fragment  of  wall,  from  which 
the  mortar  had  long  since  disappeared.  It 
was  moss-^own  and  lichen-stained,  and 
the  interstices  between  the  stones  were 
filled  with  tiny  ferns,  chiefly  hartstongue 
and  maidenhair  spleenwort,  The  ground 
around  was  rough,  and  sprinkled  with 
undergrowth,  which  made  the  shadows  of 
the  ruins  assume  weird  shapes,  arresting 
the  attention  the  more  forcibly  because  of 
the  intense  stillness  of  the  night 

John  approached  t}ie  spot  with  a  ru9h, 
for  his  nerves  were  getting  decidedly  shaky. 
It  was  not  fear,  he  tried  to  persuade  hin^r 
self;  but  when  one  after^notiMr  had  con- 
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fidendj  stated  that  some  evil -wonld  befall 
him  if  ne  persisted  in  his  intention,  it  was 
diffictdt  to  forget  their  words  in  a  moment 
There  were  a  number  of  broken  branches 
lying  about,  and  when  he  trod  on  one  it 
snapped  with  a  load  crack — lender,  he 
was  convinced,  than  he  had  ever  heard 
before.      This   never   happened   without 

S'ving  him  a  severe  shock,  which  obliged 
m  to  stand  still  .and  recoimoitra  He 
had  begun  to  think  that,  after  all,  Billy 
Farghers  sarcasm  and  Dick  Yondy's 
laughter  were  preferable  to  this  ordeal. 
Jomi,  in  fact,  had  changed  his  point  of 
view,  and  consequently  his  opinions ;  the 
distance  between  him  and  his  tormentors 
rendered  them  comj^aratively  pleasant 
beside  this  present  evil.  However,  as  he 
was  there,  he  resolved  to  finish  what  he 
had  come  to  do. 

The  wall  terminated  abruptly,  the  end 
being  almost  perpendicular,  with  jagged 
edges  and  an  overhanging  block  near  the  top. 
As  the  stones  varied  in  sizefromamere  pebble 
to  a  large  slab,  John  would  have  experienced 
no  difficulty  had  he  been  content  with  a 
small  one ;  but,  curiously  enough,  he  felt 
that  the  greater  the  stone  he  carried  ofT, 
the  greater  would  be  his  triumph.  So  he 
selected  one  of  considerable  size,  which 
gave  him  more  trouble  than  he  had 
anticipated. 

When  he  had  nearly  dragged  it  from  its 
place,  he  was  startled  to  perceive  that  it 
supported  the  overhanging  block,  which 
was  even  now  threatening  to  give  way. 
To  loose  his  hold  of  the  stone  would  be  to 
precipitate  the  disaster,  for  its  own  weight 
would  bring  it  to  the  ground;  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  force  it  back 
again.  He  planted  his  feet  firmly,  and 
began  to  push  with  all  his  might. 

At  the  same  moment  three  figures 
appeared  at  the  comer  of  Uie  tower.  They 
looked  shadowy  enough  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  yards  to  have  been  taken  for 
apparitions,  and  as  such  they  would  have 
been  very  appropriate  to  this  dm  old 
ruin ;  but  they  were,  in  fact,  Esther,  Billy 
Fargher,  and  Dick  Yondy.  They  stood 
whispering  together  in  the  gloom,  un- 
noticed by  Jolm,  who  was  so  iu>sorbed  in 
a  task  demanding  all  his  physical  strength 
that  he  had  no  time  to  think  about  any 
supernatural  dangers. 

Esther  had  persuaded  the  other  two 
to  accompany  her,  and,  considering  the 
horrors  that  haunted  the  place  after  dusk, 
it  was  a  very  brave  thing  of  them  to 
do.      Her    object    was    to    save  John 


from  what  she  dreaded  would  )ye  tfa^ 
consequences  of  Us'  act,  and  yet  not  to 
,  wound  hlis  prMe— a  combination  which  had 
taxed  all  her  womanly  ingenuity,  until  she 
hit  upon  this  despetate  wav  out  of  the 
difficulty.  She  had  brought  his  chief 
opponents  to  bear  witness  to  his  readiness 
to  carry  out  his  intentions,  and  after  that 
there  would  be  no  need  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities, for  he  would  have  sufficiently 
proved  tiiat  he  was  no  idle  boaster.  It 
was  a  clever  little  plan,  showing  that  she 
cared  more  about  her  admirer  than  she 
had  hitherto  allowed. 

Esther's  pretty  face  was  flushed,  and  she 
was  trembling  a  little  from  excitement, 
and  perhaps  also  from  fear.  But  it  was 
with  a  mischievous  smile  that  she  said : 

"Well,  Dick,  are  you  sure  now  that 
John  is  no  poor  coward  1 " 

"  I  grant  he's  ready  to  do  this,  anyway." 

"  An' you,  Billy  r' 

The  old  fellow  was  even  more  cautious 
not  to  commit  himself  to  any  statement 
that  might  seem  to  contradict  his  previous 
opinion. 

"  When  one's  in  a  hobble,"  he  said  in 
his  deliberate  way,  ''it's  no  use showin'  the 
white  feather  at  all,  an'  I  reckon  the  ladll 
be  thankful  to  thee,  Esther,  for  pointin'  the 
road  out  of  it — aye,  an'  none  the  less 
because  it's  backward,  like  a  shrimp  leapin' 
away  from  the  net" 

"  Deed,  but  I  don't  see  what  he's  got  to 
be  thankful  to  me  for,"  declared  Esther 
with  a  toss  of  the  head.  '*  It's  not  very 
generous  you  are,  Billy,  only  I  suppose  I 
mustn't  expect  more  from  you." 

She  stepped  forward  and  called  softly  : 

"Johnr 

He  heard  the  voice,  and  saw  something 
darkly  moving  through  the  gloom,  but  could 
recognise  neither.  The  shock  was  so  sudden 
that  he  had  no  time  to  think;  aU  the 
dismal  warnings  that  he  had  been  hearing 
rushed  into  ms  mind;  he  felt  that  he 
actually  was  in  the  presence  of  a  super- 
natural being  come  to  call  him  to  account 
for  his  act  His  strength  had  deserted 
him,  and  as  he  stared  with  glassy  eyes  at 
the  approaching  figure,  the  stone  supped 
from  his  hand. 

There  was  a  dreadful  crash,  and  the 
unfortunate  man  lay  groaning  on  the 
ground. 

Severalmonths  elapsed  before  John  Taylor 
was  able  to  leave  his  bed.  Not  only  had 
his  leg  been  broken  in  two  places,  but  also, 
instead  of  being  placed  under  the  care  of 
a  doctor,  he  had  been  laid  in  a  jolting  cart 
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and  carried  t^n  miloB  to  a  bone-Better,  who 
did  hia  woik  so  badly  that  die  le^  had 
afterwaords  to  be  reset  Altogether  it  was 
a  very  zniserable  afibir. 

The  mstios  still  point  to  it  as  a  complete 
justification  of  their  conviction  that  he  who 
touches  a  stone  of  the  church  will  assuredly 
come  to  harm  j  whereas,  as  in  most  cases 
of  the  sort,  the  accident  was  caused*  not, 
of  course,  by  az^  inherent  truth  in  the 
supeiBtitioiii  but  by  the  belief  in  it 


,,^       PUNCTUATION. 

Thb  study  of  the  art  of  punctuation 
nowadays  is  much  neglected.  Although 
the  use  of  stops  is  necessarily  dealt  with 
in  every  grammari  and  verv  many 
handbooks  have  been  published  on  the 
subject)  comparatively  few  know  how  to 
use  points  correctly.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  set  ourselves  up  as  an  authority  on 
jninctuation  9  our  object  is  to  draw  atteur 
lion  to  the  importance  of  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  it.  Punctuation  is,  to^  some 
extent,  a  matter  of  opision.  !Mjr.  Bigelow, 
corrector  of  the  University  Press,  sayis :  "  It 
has  become  a  recognised  principle  that 
punctuation  is  as  much  a  matter  of  taste  as 
of  rigid  rule ;  and  while  certain  rules  are 
positive,  and  to  be  followed  absolutely, 
much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  author." 
Cobbett  very  properly^  observes  that  '<  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  ^ve  any  precise  rules 
for  the  use  of  pomts,"  and  Professor 
Marsh  says  that  the  principles  of  punctua- 
tion are  subtle,  and  that  an  exact  logical 
training  is  requisite  for  their  just  applica- 
tion. But)  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
"  point,*'  all  authors  •  should  be  able  to 
punctuate  their  own  compositions  suffi- 
ciently well  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  a  great  many  writers  cannot 
even  do  this»  and  uie  responsibility  thrown 
upon  the  editor  and  the  printers'  reader  is 
aometimes  great  Frequently  the  author  is 
made  to  say  something  which  is  exactly  the 
reverse  to  what  he  intended.  "  We  have 
constant  opportunities,"  says  an  editor, 
**  of  noticing  how  the  reniarks  of  a  writer, 
when  they  appear  in  print,  are  altogether 
misrepresented,  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  the  full-point"  We  ourselves 
knew  a  reporter  who  never  used  any  stop 
in  his  manuscript  except  the  full-point: 
but  he  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  &>x  most  pressmen  punctuate  pretty 
accurately. 

Bandertame  was  wont  to  sneer,  on  the 


marg^  of  his  proofs,  ag^nst  punctnatiooi 
Byron  was  unable  to  punctuate.  In  return- 
ing a  ^roof  to  Murray,  he  wrote :  ''  God 
knows  if  you  can  read  through  what  I  have 
written,  buit  I  can't  If  you  have  patience, 
look  it  over  for  me.  Do  you  know  any- 
body who  can  stop— I  mean  point- 
commas,  and  so  forth  %  For  I  am,  I  hear, 
a  sad  hand  at  your  punctuation." 

Some  little  time  i«o  a  writer  in  the 
Paper  and  Printing  Trades  Journal  pro- 
pounded a  plan  whereby  punctuation 
might  be  abolished.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  all  ambiguity  might  be  avoided  by 
allowing  a  little  extra  space  after  the 
words  where  points  should  be.  Although 
a  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  which 
this  plan  was  adopted,  tnere  is  no  fear  of 
its  being  generally  taken  up ;  for  besides 
confusion,  the  trouble  to  the  printer  would 
necessarily  be  great  The  book  of  poems, 
however,  was  not  the  first  to  appear  without 
any  stops.  iWhen  the  eccentric  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter  published  his  book,  A 
Pikel  for  the  Knowing  Ones,  there  were 
many  doctrines  abroad  regardhig  punctua- 
tion. To  give  everyone  an  opportunity  of 
suiting  himself,  his  lordship  is  said  to  have 
lefb  out  all  marks  of  punctuation  from  the 
body  of  his  book.  At  the  end  of  the  work, 
he  had  inserted  a  few  pages  of  nothing  but 
stops.  "With  these,"  he  said,  "every 
reader  could  pepper  his  dish  to  suit  his 
own  particular  fancy  1"  Some  of  the 
Manchester  daily  newspapers  have  a  style 
of  punctuation  peculiarly  their  own.  A 
reader  may  often  go  through  severid 
sentences — sometimes  almost  an  entire 
article — without  seeing  any  %top,  except 
the  full -point  at  the  end  of  sentences. 
Often  this  is  very  puzzlinff.  Considering, 
however,  the  speed  at  which  newspapers 
are  produced,  correct  punctuation  can 
scarcely  be  expected. 

Macaulay  was  one  of  the  most  particular 
authors  as  to  punctuation,  and  his  works 
can  be  recommended  as  models  to  those 
who  desire  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
art 

Jeffirey,  the  first  editor  of  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  prided  himself  upon  his  ability  in 
punctuatbgi  Lord  Cockbum  said  of  lum : 
"There  was  no  one  of  the  friends  of  his  later 
ac(^uisition  for  whom  he  had  greater  admi- 
ration or  regard  than  Lord  MEuuiuIay,  and 
he  testified  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
this  great  writer's  fame  by  a  proceeding 
whicn,  considering  his  age  and  position,  is 
not  unworthy  of  being  told.  TUb  judge, 
of  seventy*four,  revised  the  proof-sheets  of 
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Macaulajr's  first  volames  of  llie  History  of 
Engknd  with  the  diligence  and  minute 
care  of  a  corrector  of  the  press  toiling  for 
bread,  not  merely  suggesting  changes  in 
the  matter  and  the  expression,  but  attend- 
ing to  the  very  commas  and  colons — a  task 
which,  though  humble,  would  not  be  use- 
less, because  it  was  one  at  which  long  prac- 
tice had  made  him  very  skilful;  indeed, 
he  used  to  boast  that  it  was  one  of  his 
peculiar  excellencies.  On  returning  a  proof 
to  an  editor  of  The  Beview,  he  says:  'I 
have  myself  rectified  most  of  the  errors, 
and  made  many  valuable  verbal  improve- 
ments in  a  small  way.  But  my  great  task 
has  been  with  the  punctuation,  on  which  I 
have,  as  usual,  acquitted  myself  to  admi- 
ration. And  indeed  this  is  tibe  department 
of  literature  in  which  I  feel  that  I  most 
excel,  and  on  which  I  am  therefore  most 
willing  now  to  stake  my  reputation  1 ' " 
Dean  Alford  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
able  to  punctuate.  ''  I  have  some  satisfac- 
tion in  reflecting,"  he  says,  "that  in  the 
course  of  editing  the  Greek  Text  of  the 
New  Testament,  I  believe  I  have  destroyed 
more  than  a  thousand  commas,  which  pre- 
vented the  text  being  properly  understood." 
To  this,  Mr.  Washington  Moon  retorted, 
that  the  great  enemy  to  understanding 
the  dean's  sentences  was  the  want  of 
commas  1 

Eeferring  to  the  importance  of  correct 
punctuation,  Cobbett  gives  the  following 
instance:  "A  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  made  a  report  to  the  House 
respecting  certain  political  clubs.  A  secre- 
tary of  one  of  those  clubs  presented  a 
petition  to  the  House,  in  which  he  declared 
positively,  and  offered  to  prove  at  the  Bar, 
that  a  part  of  the  report  was  totally  false. 
At  first  their  lordships  blustered ;  their  hi^h 
blood  seemed  to  boil ;  but,  at  last,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  apologised  for  the 
report  by  saying  that  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  full-point  where  there  was  only  a 
comma  1  and  that  it  was  this  which  made 
that  false  which  would  otherwise  have 
been,  and  which  was  intended  to  be,  trua" 
Dr.  Brewer  says :  "When  a  certain  prince 
consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  concerning 
a  projected  war,  he  received  for  answer : 
'  Ibis  redibis  nunquam  per  bella  peribis.' 
(You  shall  go  shall  return  never  you  shall 
perish  in  war.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
whole  gist  of  this  response  depends  on  the 
place  of  the  omitted  comma.  It  may  be, 
<  You  shall  return,  you  shall  never  perish 
in  the  war ; '  or,  *  You  shall  return  never, 
you  shall  perish  in  the  war,'  which  latter 


was  the  fact"  A  compositor  got  the 
punctuation  in  the  wrong  place  in  the  toast, 
"  Woman — ^without  her,  man  would  be  a 
savage,"  and  made  it  read,  "  Woman,  with- 
out her  man,  would  be  a  savage."  A  New 
York  editor  thus  introduces  some  verses  : 
"  The  poem  published  this  week  was  com- 
posed by  an  esteemed  friend  who  has  lain 
in  his  grave  for  many  years  for  his  own 
diversion."  This  is  rather  good.  But 
what  a  wag  the  compositor  must  have  been ! 

Some  ^  years  ago,  the  omission  of  a 
comma  in  a  letter  in  the  Times  gave  a 
horrible  meaning  to  a  sentence.  The  letter 
is  on  the  American  War,  and  the  writer 
says :  "  The  loss  of  life  will  hardlv  fall 
short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  and  how 
many  more  were  better  with  the  dead  thui 
doomed  to  crawl  on  the  mutilated  victims 
ofthis  great  national  crime."  It  should  have 
been :  "  than  doomed  to  crawl  on,  the  muti- 
lated victims  of  this  great  national  crime." 
The  following  sentence  appeared  in  a  news- 
paper a  short  time  ago:  "Die  prisoner 
said  the  witness  was  a  convicted  thief." 
This  statement  nearly  caused  theproprietors 
of  the  newspaper  some  trouble,  and  yet  the 
words  were  correct  When  their  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  matter,  and  proper  punc- 
tuation supplied,  the  sentence  had  an 
exactly  opposite  meaning :  "  The  prisoner, 
said  the  witness,  was  a  convicted  thief." 
Dean  Alford  says  that  he  saw  an  announce- 
ment of  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
"  Society  for  Promoting  the  Observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day  which  was  founded  in  1831, 
giving  the  notion  that  the  day,  not  the 
Society,  was  founded  in  that  year."  A 
comma  should  have  been  after  "  day,"  and 
then  the  sentence  would  have  been  correct 
In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recentiy,  the 
Bev.  H.  B«  Haweis  called  attention  to  an 
awkward  misplacement  of  inverted  commas 
in  an  article  by  him  on  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whereby  some  words  of  the 
late  Duke,  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches, 
are  attributed  to  the  Duke's  illustrious 
father. 

Many  more  instances  showing  the 
importance  of  correct  punctuation  might 
be  given;  but  enough  has  been  said. 
Journalists  and  practical  printers  see  errors 
of  punctuation  almost  every  day. 

Young  authors  should  avoid  what  may 
be  callea  quaintness  in  style  of  punctuation. 
Forinstance,  Sterne  was  very  fond  of  the  dash 
— whichCobbett  calls  a"cover  for  ienorance 
as  to  the  use  of  points  " — and  used  it  to  a 
ridiculous  extent ;  and  Cobbett  was  too 
fond  of  commas.  ^  It  should  be  remembered 
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that  tiie  "style"  of  punctaation  is  very 
dififerent  now  to  what  it  was  some  years 
ago.  Lindley  Murray  says :  "  A  simple 
sentence,  when  it  is  a  long  one,  and  the 
nominative  case  is  aecompanied  with  inse- 
parable adjuncts,  may  admit  of  a  pause 
immediately  before  the  verb  ; "  and  gives 
the  following  example :  "  The  good  taste 
of  the  present  a^e,  has  not  allowed  us  to  neg- 
lect the  cultivation  of  the  English  tongua'' 
But  not  one  writer  in  twenty  would  now 
use  the  comma  in  this  casa  The  tendency  of 
the  age  is  to  use  as  few  commas  as  possibla 
We  think  it  was  Walter  Besant  who  said 
tiiat  printers  dislike  colons  ;  and  an  atten- 
tive,reader,  who  has  read  any  early  English 
liteiature,  cannot  but  fail  to  notice  that  the 
point  is  not  used  nearly  so  much  as  it  was. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  audior,  however,  should 
be  to  avoid  ambiguity;  for,  as  Chaucer 
says, 

A  reader  that  pointeth  ill 
A  good  sentence  ott  may  spill. 


"EDELWEISS." 

A  STORY. 
CHAPTER  VI.   REMORSE. 

Conrad  von  Eeichenberg  was  in  no 
mood  that  night  to  listen  to  his  step- 
mother's gay  chatter,  or  his  fiancee's  grace- 
ful platitudes. 

He  could  not  set  his  heart  or  his  con- 
science at  rest  He  could  not  forget  the 
look  of  those  sorrowful  blue  eyes,  whose 
dumb  reproach  had  said  more  than  any 
words.  True,  he  might  say  to  himself,  <<  I 
have  done  her  no  harm."  And  he  did  s^^y 
it  again  and  again,  but  all  the  time  he 
knew  that  the  pure,  innocent  content  of 
her  life  was  spoilt  for  ever.  That  though 
he  might  forget,  she  never  would. 

He  was  not  a  bad  man,  as  men  go.  That 
he  had  not  felt  it  in  his  power  to  deny 
himself  the  amusement  or  interest  brought 
into  some  idle  hours,  could  scarcely  have 
seemed  a  sin  in  the  eyes  of  that  world 
amidst  which  he  moved. 

He  had  said  no  word,  breathed  no 
thought^ which  might  sully  the  purity  of  the 
beautiful,  simi>le  soul,  but  all  the  same  he 
had  sapped  its  content,  destroyed  its 
serenity,  and  killed  its  peaca 

"  If  only  I  were  free  I "  he  sighed  to  him- 
self to-night,  standing  apart  uiere  on  the 
little  wooNlen  balcony,  looking  out  with 
moody,  cloudy  eyes  at  the  shining  waters 
and  the  pretty  moonlit  village.  '*  I  would 
marry  her  then,  let  the  world  tay  what  it 
might" 


So  ran  his  thoughts,  in  that  strain  of  self- 
exculpation  which  few  are  honest  enough 
to  cast  aside,  even  to  their  own  selves. 
But  he  knew  he  would  have  done  no  such 
thing,  for  his  love,  sincere  as  he  deemed 
it,  was  not  the  love  that  bears  the  test  of 
the  world's  ridicule. 

Still,  he  was  young  enough  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  poet  in  his  heart,  and  this 
romance  of  the  mountains  had  touched  him 
very  deeply,  and  left  a  lasting  sorrow  for 
the  brave  and  unprotected  life  over  whidi 
the  shadow  of  lus  own  had  fallen. 

So  he  felt  discontented  with  himself  and 
the  world  at  larse,  and  took  himself  away 
to  solitude  and  self-commiseration,  and 
blamed  fate,  as  is  the  way  with  mortals 
when  fate  means  something  they  desire 
irrationally,  without  chance  of  obtaining  it 
He  had  done  many  worse  things  in  his 
life,  and  they  had  cost  him  no  single  pane 
of  self-reproach ;  he  could  not  understand 
why  he  should  suffer  such  remorse  now. 

Finally  he  threw  away  his  cigar,  and 
went  down  through  the  grounds  and  up 
the  little  street  with  its  quaint^  pretty 
houses,  and  stood  looking  up  at  one  window, 
where  a  light  was  burning. 

No  shadow  fell  across  the  blind ;  no  face 
looked  out — Juliet  fashion — at  the  stars. 
He  might  long  and  wait  as  he  pleased, 
there  was  no  response  from  that  aching 
heart  within  to  the  waiting  heart  without 
Tired  at  last  with  his  unrewarded  vigil,  he 
turned  away. 

A  shadow  stole  out  from  a  doorway  dose 
at  hand,  and  dogged  his  steps  at  safe  and 
unseen  distanca 

Had  the  young  Austrian  seen  it,  or  the 
evil  face  whose  murderous  hatred  followed 
him  like  a  threat  of  doom,  he  might  have 
gone  to  his  rest  that  ni^ht  with  a  heart 
even  more  troubled  and  disquieted  than  he 
knew  his  own  to  be. 

Meanwhile,  the  girl  into  whose  soul  he 
had  driven  the  first  subtleties  of  doubt, 
was  spending  long,  miserable  hours  in  the 
endeavour  to  ease  this  new  and  cruel  pain. 
Of  course,  it  was  her  own  fault  that  she 
suffered.  How  could  she  have  known  that 
a  few  kind  words — a  few  simple  attentions 
--the  memory  of  a  handsome  face  and 
winning  manner,  were  to  bring  such  an 
overwhelming  change  into  her  ufe  1  She 
seemed  to  have  drifted  out  upon  an  un- 
known sea ;  its  dangers  appalled  —  its 
rough  depths  terrified  her.  The  intensity 
of  her  own  feelings  seemed  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  the  simple  cause  which  had 
awakened  them ;  yet  between  them  all  she 
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only  saw  the  light  of  one  face,  and  felt 
the  glory  of  one  presence. 

"  If  my  father  were  here  he  would  help 
me,"  she  moaned  again  and  again.  '*  But 
I  have  no  one  now — no  one ;  and  he — 
oh,  I  ooght  not  even  to  think  of  him.  I 
have  no  right  to  a  thought  or  a  word  of 
his.  They  all  belong  to  the  beantifol  lady 
who  will  be  his  wife ;  his  wife — and  yet  he 
said  he  loved  me.  Ah,  it  could  not  have 
been  true  I" 

Her  face  grew  scarlet  as  she  thought  of 
the  kiss  that  had  touched  it,  of  the  eyes 
which  had  gazed  on  it.  In  those  eyes  she 
had  been  wautiful— if  only  for  a  time — 
if  only  for  those  brief,  bright  hours  when 
he  had  lingered  by  her  side  in  the  chestnut- 
woods,  and  talked  to  her  as  if  no  barrier 
of  rank  or  honour  divided  their  lives. 
Well,  at  least  she  would  have  that  memory. 
She  had  been  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
tempting  of  her  own  heart,  and  of  his  own 
pleading.  There  could  be  no  harder  thing 
for  her  to  do  in  all  the  days  to  come,  and 
he  would  soon  go  away  now,  and  then  she 
would,  perhaps,  feel  the  pain  less  sharply, 
and  grow  to  be  content  with  his  memory 
only.  She  could  not  blame  him  for  what 
he  had  done— for  trying  to  enlighten  her 
ignorance  and  bring  some  little  happiness 
into  her  life ;  she  could  not  teU  him  that 
he  had  left  desolation  where  all  had  been 
peace  and  content  Ah  no  I  for  love  was 
teaching  her  what  indeed  it  teaches  most 
human  Eves — that  'tis  better  to  have  known 
its  hour  of  joy  and  its  lifetime  of  regret, 
than  never  to  have  felt  the  pain  of  the  one 
atoned  for  by  the  memory  of  the  other. 

So  the  light  burned  on  at  her  lattice, 
watched  by  eyes  that  were  despairing,  and 
eyes  that  were  fiercely  jealous,  while  hers 
were  blind  with  tears,  and  quenched  in 
heavy  sorrow, 

''There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
new  railway,"  said  Franz  Brtihl  the  neict 
morning,  looking  in  at  the  cottage  as  he 
passed.  ''They  will  take  no  passengers 
to-day." 

Edelweiss  looked  eagerly  up ;  something 
in  the  malicious  tone  and  face  struck 
sharply  on  her  notice. 

"  What  is  wrong  1 "  she  asked  calmly. 

"Oh,  it  is  only  a  trifle,"  he  answered. 
"  But  the  chief  engineer  and  the  Herr  von 
Reichenberg  have  had  a  dispute.  The 
young  man,  to  prove  his  views  are  correct, 
is  going  to  make  a  trial  by  himself.  Only 
he  and  the  stoker  are  to  take  the  train 
up  and  down  the  mountain. 


The  girl's  face  grew  very  pala 
"Is    there    any    danger)"    she    asked 
hurriedly. 
Franz  laughed  brutally. 
"  That  is  his  look-out,  or — as  the  devil 
wills,"  he    said,  turning    away.     "Good- 
morning  !    I  have  no  time  to  waste.    I  take 
the    boat   to    Fluelen;    I  have   business 
there." 

Edelweiss  scarcely  heard  him.  A  sudden 
fear  had  fallen  upon  her  heart ;  she  shivered 
in  the  bright,  warm  sunshine.  All  the  rest 
of  the  morning  she  went  about  her  usual 
homely  tasks  as  one  in  a  dream.  At  noon 
she  went  down  the  street,  determined  to 
ask  if  the  news  was  true. 

Yes,  she  was  told,  the  trial  was  to  be 
made  in  another  hour.  The  girl  went 
back  to  the  cottage,  where  old  Kathe  was 
nodding  in  the  chimney-corner. 

"  I  am  going  up  the  mountain,"  she  said. 
"  Do  not  be  anxious  if  I  have  not  returned 
by  supper-time." 

Then  she  hurried  away,  and  took  the 
familiar  path  which  she  had  trodden  year 
by  year  with  Hans  Krauss.  It  was  so 
warm  and  still  in  those  green  solitudes, 
with  the  blue  waters  gleaming  far  below, 
and  the  blue  sky  shining  far  above,  that 
the  girl's  heart  grew  lighter,  and  her  fears 
began  to  fade.  Why  should  any  harm 
happen  to  him  to-day,  more  than  any  other 
day  1  Was  he  not  clever  enough  and  brave 
enough  to  defy  danger — if,  indeed,  there 
was  any  to  defy,  save  that  which  her  own 
foolish  fears  had  built  up  on  account  of 
this  enterprise  t  Midway  up  the  ascent 
she  paused.  In  a  little  nook,  sheltered 
and  concealed  by  thick  trees,  she  could  see 
the  train  making  its  way  along  the  line. 
She  resolved  to  lie  hidden  there  and  watch 
it  Already  she  could  discern  the  white 
smoke,  and  hear  the  faint  puffs  of  the 
engine.  Trembling  like  a  leaf,  she  looked 
down  from  her  vantage-point,  and  saw  the 
little  train  creeping  m  its  strange,  slow 
fashion  up  the  almost  perpendictdar  side 
of  the  mountain. 

She  held  her  breath,  and  her  heart  grew 
cold  and  sick.  It  was  terrible  to  watch  it, 
and  yet  a  strange  fascination  held  her  eyes 
glued  to  the  spot 

On,  on,  nearer  and  nearer,  it  glided 
slowly  and  surely  up.  She  could  see  the 
figures  quite  distinctly  now.  No  one  was 
in  the  car  itself.  The  engine-driver  and 
one  other  figure  were  visible,  and  the  guard 
who  worked  the  brake  stood  in  the  end 
compartment. 
It  was  crossing  the  Schniirtobel  bridge 
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now — that  frail  atracture  which,  from  her 
altitude,  looked  like  a  plank  thrown  across 
the  dizzy  gorge  it  spanned. 

It  crept  salely  over  the  bridge,  and  she 
breathed  again. 

On,  still  on,  higher  and  higher,  she 
watched  it  move,  with  steady  and  almost 
equal  speed.  Then  it  reached  the  KiJtbad 
station,  and  she  saw  it  no  mora 

There  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  watch 
for  the  descent,  which  to  an  Onlooker  seemed 
even  more  perilous  and  alarming  than  the 
ascent,  in  consequence  of  the  steep  inclina- 
tion of  the  line.  To  go  down  an  altitude 
of  twenty  to  twenty-five  degrees  is  bad 
enough,  but  to  watch  such  a  process  is 
enough  to  make  the  strongest  brain  turn 
giddy  and  fiEunt. 

The  girl,  from  her  little  nook,  com- 
manded a  large  extent  of  the  line,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  train  to  come  once 
more  in  view,  she  sat  gazing  dreamily  at 
the  bridge. 

The  afternoon  was  growing  kte  now, 
and  some  heavy  clouds  had  almost  hidden 
the  sua  Across  the  stillness  of  the  air 
broke  one  W,  distinct  thunder-clap.  She 
started,  and  looked  anxiously  up,  scanning 
the  western  horizon,  where  the  storm 
threatened  to  burst 

As  her  eyes  turned  once  more  to  the  long 
incline,  she  saw  far  below,  on  the  little 
bridge,'  the  outline  of  a  human  figure.  The 
glowing  obscurity  and  the  heavy  shadows 
made  it  difficult  to  discern  what  the  figure 
was  about,  and  she  followed  its  strange 
and  hurried  movements  with  wondering 
eyes. 

Then,  suddenly  as  a  lightning-fiash,  ^ 
thought  struck  her,  and  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  with  a  low,  terrified  cry.  All  the  blood 
lefl  her  face  and  seemed  to  curdle  in  her 
veins,  and  her  limbs  shook  so  that  she 
could  scarcely  stand. 

At  the  same  moment  a  loud,  shrill 
whistle  sounded  through  the  sultry  still- 
ness. 

The  train  was  about  to  leave  the  station 
and  make  its  descent. 

That  sound  brought  back  the  life  to  her 
heart,  the  strength  to  her  limbs.  She 
dashed  out  of  her  retreat,  and,  fleet  as  an 
antelope,  she  flew  down  the  .path,  crashing 
now  and  then  through  the  bnshes)  taking 
every  shprt  cut  with:  which  long  habit  had 
made  her  familiar,  her  whole  mind  filled 
with  but  one  fren:^ied  longing — to  reach 
the  railwav-line,  and  from  thence  the  bridge 
where  that  fatal  barrier  lay. 

"Shall  I  be  in  time,  dear  Heavenl^shall 
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I  be  in  time  l**  she  moaned  as  she  sped  on 
over  the  rough  stones,  and  short  hard 
grass,  and  tangled  brushwood. 

The  clouds  were  growing  denser  and 
blacker.  There  was  not  a  sound  in  the 
air  save  once  again  that  low,  ill-omened 
mutter  of  the  thunder  rolling  from  height 
to  height  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

She  reached  the  line — the  train  was  not 
yet  in  sight ;  but  far  below  like  a  s|£der's 
strand  lay  the  bridge,  and  she  flew  on  with 
panting  breath  and  straining  eyes  as  a 
racer  flies  to  its  goal 

Nerve,  and  brain,  and  courage  were 
strung  to  their  highest  tension.  The  life 
she  loved  far  better  than  her  own  was  in 
peril,  and  that  peril  it  lay  in  her  power 
alone  to  avert  Had  she  paused  to  think 
— had  she  in  any  way  remembered  the 
details  explained  to  her  by  Conrad  von 
Beichenberg,  she  would  have  known  that  a 
word — a  signal,  as  the  train  passed  her  by 
would  have  sufficed  to  stop  it  at  any  point 
on  the  line;  but  she  could  tiiink  of 
nothing  now  save  the  dastardly  act  she  had 
witnessed,  and  the  tragedy  it  threatened. 

The  road  seemed  long  as  it  had  never 
seemed  befora  The  lines  of  her  face  grew 
set  and  rigid,  her  eyes  looked  black 
beneath  the&  strained  and  aching  lids,  and 
still  with  headlong  speed,  and  feet  that 
dared  not  pause,  she  flew  along  the  rugged 
mountain  way. 

One  who  had  known  her  in  her  childish 
beauty  would  scarce  have  recognised  her 
now,  so  altered  was  her  face  beneath  this 
terrible  strain.-  The  swiftness  of  her 
speed  made  her  dizzy,  the  rush  of  the 
blood  through  her  veins  turned  her  sick, 
but  she  never  slackened  speed,  only  rushed 
on  and  on  through  the  current  of  the  clefb 
air  and  the  dusky  whirling  shadows  as 
though  the  death-idirieks  of  a  doomed  life 
were  already  ringing  in  her  ears. 

How  long  it  was— how  long !  How  her 
feet  stumbm  and  her  limbs  shook,  and  the 
quick  breaths  panted  through  her  pale  lips  ! 
A  child  no  longer,  but  a  creature  desperate 
and  mute  as  death,  and  nerved  to  an 
ordeal  from  which  the  bravest  man  might 
well  have  shrunk. 

The  bridge — at  last  the  bridge  1  She 
seized  the  post  as  her  feet  touched  the 
little  structure,  and  for  one  moment  paused 
and  looked  back  to  the  slender  line  of 
rails.  The  train  was  in  sight  now,  and 
moving  more  swiftly  than  she  had  seen  it 
move  yet 

There  was  not  a  second  to  lose.  She 
rushed  forward ;  in  th^  very  centre  of  the 
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bridge,  and  drawn  across  the  line,  la7  a 
huge  log.  In  case  that  obstacle  might  be 
seen,  and  the  train  checked,  the  cog-line 
for  the  centre- wheel  had  been  hewn  awav, 
and  it  woold  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  have  stopped  the  train.  An  accident — 
the  slightest  overthrow  to  the  balance,  and 
the  whole  thing  must  have  been  hurled 
over  the  bridge  into  the  terrible  depths 
of  the  gorge  below.  The  girl's  wild  eyes 
took  in  the  danger  only  too  promptly. 
With  all  her  strength^  she  seized  the  huge 
block  and  strove  to.  roll  it  asida 

Louder  and  longer  rolled  the  thunder- 
echoes  once  again.  Darker  and  denser  fell 
the  shadows  all  around.  In  the  heavy 
gloom,  she  could  scarcely  see  the  approach- 
ing train,  though  the  sound  of  the  engine's 
laboured  beats  were  painfully  distinct  in 
the  oppressive  stillness  of  the  air.  The 
train  was  on  the  bridga  She  could  feel 
it  throb  beneath  its  weight  With  one 
last  effort  of  her  almost  failing  strength, 
she  seized  the  heavy  log  and  moved  it 
from  the  line.  At  that  same  moment  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  rough  and  mangled  rail, 
and  recognised  a  new  danger — ^perhaps  a 
worse  one. 

There  was  no  time  for  thought  Ab  that 
new  danger  flashed  upon  her,  there  flashed 
also  the  sense  that  in  the  gathering 
darkness  the  train  was  dose  upon  her. 
She  rusHed  f prward  a  few  steps.  A  faint 
gleam  ttOroughthe  darkening  clouds  showed 
the  swaying  figure  nerved  for  one  last  eflbrt 

"  Stop  I'^she  cried  wildly.  "Stopl  The 
rails  are  loose  1 " 

Then  a  sound  as  of  a  thousand  hammers 
clanged  in  her  brain,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 
and  senseless^  she  fell  face  downwards 
across  the  engine's  patL 

CHAPTER  VIL      THE  WITHERKD    FLOWER. 

•  <<  What  is  it)  What  is  the  matter t  Is 
she  killed  r' 

The  train  had  paused — ^motionless  as  the 
mountain  itself.  It  seemed  to  Conrad  von 
R^ichenbei^  as  if  long  hours  had  passed 
since  the  darkness  was  rent  by  that  warning 
cry;  since  his  own  hand  had  seized  the 
heavy  brake  and  arrested  the  train  in  its 
downward  course. 

He  was  kneeling  now  beside  a  prostrate 
figure ;  and  in  the  dusky  light  he  turned 
the  white,  cold  face  up  to  his  own,  and 
saw  to  whom  he  owed  his  life.  The 
mangled  rails,  all  jagged  and  hewn,  told 
their  own  tale ;  but  he  scarcely  thought  of 
that,  or  his  own  recent  peril,  ia  the  shock 


which  the  first  look  of  this  pale,  altered  fiiee 
had  brought. 

"What  is  it?  I  hardly  know/'  he 
muttered  stupidly,  as  the  men  crowded  to 
his  sida     '*Is  she  deadt " 

There  was  a  dark  bruise  on  the  white 
temples,  where  the  engine  had  struck  her. 
A  second  more — a  foot  of.  space — and  she 
would  have  been  crushed  to  atoms. 

"  She  came  to  warn  us,  no  doubt,"  sidd 
the  driver  pityingly,  as  he  lowered  his 
lamp.  "Only  for  the  darkness  and  the 
storm,  we  should  have  seen  her  before. 
Poor  child  1  how  white  shls  is,  and  stilL 
What  are  we  to  do,  mein  herr  t  We  can't 
get  the  train  on  till  the  line's  mended."^ 

Conrad  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  him. 
His  eyes  were  bent  in  agony  on  the  girl's 
faca  He  haew  he  had  never  loved  her  as 
he  loved  her  now,  reading  all  the  bravery 
and  courage  of  the  pulseless  heart  that 
thrilled  no  longer  beneath  his  touch. 

"Dead,  and  for  my  sakel"  he  groaned, 
as  he  saw  the  cold  hand  drop  from  his 
grasp,  and  the  grey  hue  steal  over  the 
beautiful,  calm  face. 

"  Oh,  child — childf  my  Uttle  mountain- 
flower  I  I  was  not  worth  such  love  as  this  ! " 
The  full  meaning  of  her  sacrifice,  the 
full  stren^  of  her  devotion,  came  home  to 
him  in  this  hour  at  last^  and  shamed  him 
for  his  own  selfishness,  which  had  only 
brought  sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  death 
upon  this  fair  youth  and  innocent  heart 

He  suffered  in  this  moment  as  in  all  his 
life  he  never  oould  agab,  seeing  laid  at 
his  feet  in  unasked  devotion  the  beauty 
and  glory,  and  tenderness,  and  truth  he 
had  left  unrecompensed. 

The  loud  slow  thunder  filled  the  air 
once  more  with  warning  sound,  the  pine- 
boughs  rustled  as  they  caught  the  wind,  and 
so,  with  the  music  of  her  own  mountains 
sounding  her  requiem,  they  bore  her 
slowly  homewards  through  the  summer's 
dusk,  with  Heaven's  light  of  peace  upon 
her  calm  dead  face. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"Phil  went  away  m  low  spirits  this 
momiiig.  Natnrally,  he  was  very  mnch 
cut  up  at  poor  Thdrne's'  death :  they  were 
such  i);reat  chums  at,  one  ui^e/'  said 
Colonel  Wiokhain,^  Io6ki^g  in  uponf  the 
squire  that  aftii^odn. 

"  Yes,  yaSj^Tlgreed  the  squire.  "Terrible 
ending  t6  a  ptoipisiog  young  man  1  Awful 
shock  it  must  be  to  his  poor  mother. 
Thome '  Hall  goes  W  a  distapt  cousin, 
doesn't  it?"  '  .... 

"  Fm  not  sure.  You  see  I .  never  had, 
much  interiSourse  wUh  th6  Thomes.'  I 
didn't  hnoyr  them  in  tlvB  ff^ther^s  time  -the 
mother  was  always  a  little 'too  mucli  of 
the  fine  lady  to'  suit  ma  Poor  woman  I 
It'll  take  it  out  of  her  now,  anyhqw^  .Phil 
was  round,  of  course,  this  morning  to  say 
good-bye  to  Edie  1"     , ,     . 

"  Suppose  so,"  answered  the  ,  squire. 
"Edie's  eyes  have  been  uncommonly  red; 
all  the  forenoon,  and  there  have  been  sundry 
distant  rumblings  and  threatenings  of 
an  approaching  storm.  Poor  little  woman  1 
No  doubt  Phil's  starting  ofP  in  such  a 
hurry  has  upset  some  of  her  plans,  and 
she's  not  one  to  take  disappointments 
easily." 

"An  approaching  storm!"  It  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth  to  have  Btdd 
tiiat  the  storm  had  come,  and  was  now  at 
its  height,  for  there  was  little  Edie  in  her 
own  room  sobbing  out  her  sorrows  into  the 
sofa-pillows,  vowing  and  declaring  that' 
everything  in  life  was  horrible,  and  miser- 
able^ and  ugly,  and  bad ;  that  she  kn^W; 
something  dreadful  would  hapjl^en  to  Phil,: 
or  to  her,  before  they  set  eyes  on  each 
other  again;  that  Phil  ought — ^ought — to 


have  known,  no  matter  what  she.  miglit 
have  said,  that  she  loved  l)ini  better  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  i^rtl  piiV  together, 
and  that  h6r  hbart  would  break  if  he 
didn't. write^  to  her  at  leaist  once  every 
day!  '  ' 

And  all. these  tears,  fotsooth,  because 
Phil  had  stailied  off  to  London  without 
going  through  an  elaborate  and  fervid  fare- 
well with  the  young  lady — a  farewell  which, 
if  he  had  attempted,  no  doubt  she  would 
have  cut  short  with  a  toss  of  her  curly 
brown  head,  a  distant  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  a  little  formal  prepared  speech  that 
"  it  was  quite  too  ridictilous  to  maKC  a  fuss 
over  sayiiig  good-bye  now  that  they  were 
to  be  frii^ndB  and'  nothiiig  more'  to  each 
other."       .       ;     '  '        -    .  , 

EUinor,  in  spite  of  her  early  rising  that 
day,  did  not  ioin  the  family  till  the  evening. 
The  vicar  called  again  and  a^ain,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  her  and 'taking  her  thie 
round  of  his  pet  charitiea.  Thirdly  and 
finally  he  sent  a  note,  sajring  that,  if  Miss , 
Yorke  would  name  her  own  time  on  the 
following  day,  he  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  place  himself  at  hier  disposal 

"  I'ni.  afraid,'  my  dter,"  s^d  the  squire ' 
to  Edie,  eyeing  askance  the  vicar's  note, 
and  gilessing  at  its  contents — "I'm  very 
much  afraid  our  respected  vicar  is  going  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself."  * 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  not,  papa,"  retorted 
Edie  crisply,  and  lck>king  right  up  into  the 
squire's  face.  "  I  do  hate  to  see  old  men 
making  themselves  ridiculous  over  young  < 
girls  T^o  are  only  laughing  at  them  all  the 
time." 

Tl^e  squire  winced,  and  said  no  more.      ; 

When  EUinor  at  length  made  her  appear-^ 
ance  at.the  dinner-table  that  evening,  she, 
like  Edie,  seemed  limp,  languid,  and  indis- 
posed for  conversation.  If  the  two  girls 
had    been  rival  Grand  Duchesses  at  an 
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impecatdous  German  Court,  they  could  not 
have  rendered  a  stricter  obedience  to  the 
minute  laws  of  social  etiquette.  To  get  a 
laugh  out  of  either  was  an  impossibility  ; 
almost  equally  an  impossibility  was  it  to 
induce  either  to  evince  the  faintest  show 
of  interest  in  the  various  *' topics  of  the 
day  "  which  the  squire  started  in  succes- 
sion  for  their  especial  benefit  At  last,  in 
despair  almost,  he  bethought  him  of  a 
certain  item  of  local  news  which  he  had 
heard  that  morning,  and  which  must  surely 
stir  them  up  a  bit  to  say  something  sour, 
sweet,  or  startling,  as  the  whim  might  take 
them. 

"Ah,  by-the-bye,  Tve  a  little  bit  of 
news  for  you,"  he  began,  looking  furtively 
out  of  the  comer  of  one  eye,  and  thanking 
Providence  that  both  the  ^Is  had  declined 
dessert,  thereby  shortenmg  the  already 
long  dinner  by  at  least  ten  minutes.  "  I 
meant  to  have  told  it  you  at  luncheon,  but 
forgot  it.  Lord  Winterdowne  arrived  at 
the  Castle  last  nighty  and  already  appears 
to  have  made  a  good  impression ;  no  end 
of  people  were  singing  his  praises  this 
morning." 

If  he  had  been  looking  at  EQinor's  face, 
instead  of  at  the  walnut  he  was  peeling  at 
the  moment,  he  would  have  seen  a  curious 
expression  pass  over  it — a  look  of  sudden 
interest,  a  nervous  contraction  of  the  fore- 
head, and  then  a  tightening  of  the  lips, 
and  a  drooping  of  the  eyelid.  Just  such  a 
look  it  was,  as  man  or  woman  mi^ht  wear 
who,  having  resolved  upon  a  certain  career 
in  life,  sees  suddenly  spread  beneath  his^pr 
her  eye  all  the  glories  and  splendour  o{,i^i 
exactly  opposite  course,  and,  turning  away 
the  head,  will  not  look  upon  it  She  did 
not  open  her  Ups,  however. 

Edie  did. 

**  Well,  papa."  she  said,  speakins  crisply, 
as  she  had  been  speaking  all  day,  . "  if 
everybody  is  singing  his  praises,  I  should 
say  he  must  be  a  very  disagreeable  person 
— milk-and-water,  apd  all  that  I  always 
detest  the  people  everyone  praises.  And, 
in  any  case,  he  must  be  a  remarkably 
foolish  person.  Didn't  you,  say  he  had 
come  from  Florence,  or  somewhere  nice  1 
Well,  theui  the  idea  of  anyone  leaving 
a  dear,  bright^  beautiful  place  in  Italy 
to  come  to  dull,  dingy,  miserable  little 
Stanham  is  quite  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion." 

Speechless,  the  squire  arched  his  bix>ws 
at  her.  The  £Act  of  his  little  daughter 
characterising  the  place  of  her  birth  and 
homei  which  she  had  been  wont  to  call  the 


"dearest,  brightest  spot  in  all  the  world," 
ias  "dull,  dmgy,  and  miserable,"  was  a 
thing  quite  beyond  hu  comprehension. 
The  weather  must  be  getting  very  murky 
indeed. 

Ellinordid  not  go  with  .'Edie  into  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner,  but  proceeded 
straight  upstairs  into  her  own  room. 

Gretchen  was  in  attendance  in  a  moment, 
and  M61anie  had  in  another  moment  dis- 
This  was  the  routine  of  Miss 


orke's  dressing-room. 

"You  may  bring  the  writing-table, 
Gretchen ;  I  want  a  letter  written-  to  my 
uncle  Hugh,"  said  Ellinor,  thou^  not 
with  quite  her  usual  decision  of  voice  and 
manner.  - 

Gretchen  promptly  arranged  pens,  paper, 
and  envelopes. 

The  letter,  however,  seemed  somewhat 
difficult  to  dictate.  Apparently  the  words 
did  not  come  with  their  wonted  readiness 
to  Ellinor's  tongue.  She  made  one  or  two 
turns  up  and  down  her  long  dressing-room ; 
she  even  wandered  into  the  adjoinuis 
room  (her  bedroom),  thence  slowly  back 
again;  brought  her  chair  close  to  the 
brightly-burning  fire  ;  and  leaned  back 
wi&  her  hands  clasped  over  her  eyes,  as 
one  might  who  had  an  intricate  and  not 
easily  adjusted  subject  for  thought 

The  well-trained  Gretchen  "stood  at 
attention"    in  a  distant    corner    of   the 


room. 

Presently  Ellinor  asked  a  slow  ques- 
tion. 

"Where  did  Mrs. — the  housekeeper 
here,'!  mean — say  you  could  get  the 
best  view  of  Winterdowne  Castle  and 
Park  1" 

"  From  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  church, 
madame — Frog's  Hill,  I  think  the  people 
about  here  call  it" 

Then  there  came  another  pause,  a  longer 
one  than  before,  during  which  the  logs 
hissed  and  sang  on  the  bright  fire,  the  clock 
on  the  man&Ipiece  above  ticked  and 
chimed  the  hour,  but  the  letter  to  Uncle 
Hugh  advanced  not  by  one  single  pen's 
scratch. 

At  length  Ellinor  had  an  order  to  giv^. 
It  was:  "Put  away  the  pen  and  ink, 
Gretchen.  I  won't  write  to  my  uncle  Hugh 
to-night" 

CHAPTER  Xni. 

"  I  SHOULD  like  to  ride  oyer  those  hills 
at  the  back  of  the  church,  thej  look  quite 
temptmg  from  my  bedroom-window,''  said 
Ellinor,  coming  down  quite  early — for  her, 
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that  is — the  following  morning,  in  riding- 
habit  and  gauntlets. 

Edie,  occupied  in  feeding  her  bullfinch 
with  breadcrumbs,  and  trying  to  entice 
him  out  of  his  cage,  made  no  reply,  and 
did  not  so  much  as  turn  her  head. 

"  Eh  1  Capital  idea,  my  dear,''  said  the 
squire  cheerily,  delighted  to  Welcome  even 
the  faintest  sign  of  returning  animation  in 
his  home-circle.  **  Only,  unfortunately^  I 
can't  go  with  you  this  morning.  I  have 
made  an  appointment  with  Farmer  Rod- 
well,  to  go  through  his  farm-buildings  and 
see  what  repairs  are  wanted  ;  hell  let  me 
in  for  a  pot  of  money  if  I  don't  look  after 
him  a  bit.  But,  Edie,  you  can  go  with 
Ellinor,  of  course.  A  canter  will  do  you 
good  this  morning." 
Edie  shook  her  head. 
"  I  have  to  go  into  the  village  ;  some  of 
my  Sunday  class  are  ill,  and  I  couldn't 
neglect  them  for  any  amount  of  canters 
over  the  hills,"  Then  she  added  a  little 
naaliciously  :  ''Send  a  note  round  to  the 
vicar  and  ask  him  to  go;  it  might  do 
instead  of  the  schools." 

Ellinor  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to 
this  remark,  did  not  even  look  in  Edie's 
direction. 

"  Can  I  have  one  of  the  grooms  f "  she 
asked,  looking  at .  and  addressing  the 
squire. 

'^  Certain^,  my  dear — Thomas,  John,  or 
any  one  you  like.  I'll  tell  them  to  bring 
the  horses  round;  I'm  going  out  through 
the  stables." 

And,  as  he  finished  speaking,  the  squire 
made  a  rapid  exit  from  the  room,  fearful 
of  any  further  dispute  arising  between  the 
two  girls,  upon  which,  possibly,  he  might 
be  required  to  adjudicate; 

So  Ellinor,  attended  by  Thomas,  enjoyed 
her  canter  over  the  hills  that  morning,  and 
drew  rein  on  the  summit  of  Frog's  Hill, 
for  a  full  fifteen  minutes  taking  a  leisurely 
survey  of  the  landscape  it  commanded  on 
either  flida 

Frog's  Hill,  ormors  correotly^Fcogatt's 
Hill,  from  the  name  of  the  farmer  who^  in 
a  previous  generation,  had  owmed  and 
tilled  its  steep  sides,  was  the  highest  point 
in  that  part  of  Berluhire,  and  commanded 
i^s  extensive  a  view  of  hill,  dale,  wood,  and 
open  as  any  to  he  found,  in  the  home- 
counties.  At  its  base  lay  the  picturesque, 
irregular  little  village  of  Stanham,  domi- 
naied  by  its  ivy-covered  church  with  its 
ancient  steeple.  On  its  north  side — the 
.  Bide  up  which  Ellinor  had  ambled  on  the 
pretty  chestnut  the  squire  had  placed  at 


her  disposal— lay  Wickham  Place,  with  its 
small,  well-kept  park,  its  acres  of  undu- 
lating pasture-land.  A  glimpse  of  the 
square-built  Elizabethan  structure  could 
just  be  had  through  the  scant-leaved 
October  elms  and  beeches.  A  gentleman's 
house,  and,  above  all,  an  English  gentle- 
man's house  it  looked,  neat,  trim,  com- 
fortable in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  devoid  alike  of  ornamentation  or 
pretension. 

Oa  the  south  side  of  this  breezy  hill  lay 
another  and  more  striking  landscape. 
A  long  stretch  of  wild  moorland,  a 
desolate,  rugged  heath,  bounded  by 
dark,  thick  woods.  Over  these  woods 
loomed  the  tower  and  turrets  of  Winter- 
downe  Castle,  a  noble  edifice,  which  had 
been  kept  up  in  princely  style  for*  genera- 
tions, and  which  carried. with  its  title 
seignorial  rijghts  over  much  contiguous 
land,  and  river,  and  wood.  In  fact,  the 
Lords  of  Winterdowne  were,  without  cavil 
or  dispute,  the  lords  paramount  of  that 
part  of  Berkshire  and  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  sister  county, 

Ellinor  sat  silently  in  her  saddle,  survey- 
ing the  two  domains.  Now  her  head 
would  turn  this  way — to  the  north,  now 
that — to  the  south.  A  slight  frown  knotted 
her  forehead;  her  eyes  nad  a  thoughful, 
appraising  look  jh  them.  Had  she  been  a 
prospective  purchaser  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  estates,  and  had  mounted  the 
hill  for  the  whole  and  sole  purpose  of 
forming  an  estimate  in  outline  of  their 
respective  value,  she  could  not  have 
surveyed  them  more  deliberately,  keenly, 
scrutinisingly. 

Presently  she  signed  to  Thomas  that  she 
had  something  to  say  to  him. 

"  That  pasture-land  and  that  river  belong 
to  Winterdowne  Castle,  I  suppose  1 "  she 
asked,  as  Thomas  brought  his  horse 
forward. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  right  on  as  far  as  you  can 
see,  east  and  west,  it  all  belongs  to  Lord 
Winterdowne,"  answered  Thomas. 

«  He  must  be  enormously  rich,"  pursued 
Ellinor,  as  though  she  were  uttering  aloud 
her  own  thoughjbs. 

"  That  he  is,  isia'am ;  .people  say  he  has 
between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand  a 
yisar,'^  again  responded  Thomas,  with  not 
a  little  pride  that, this  comer  of  the  county 
could  boast  of  so  wealthy  a  magnate. 

Ellinor's  thoughts  were  very  busy  during 
her  short  ride  back  to  the  Hall..  Her 
thinking  was,  generally  speaking,  conducted 
in  J  practical,  logical  fa^ion,  unlike   thai 
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of  most  girls  of  her  age,  with  whom 
thought  comes  and  goes  in  flashes,  or  else 
merges  into  dreams  where  fact  and  logic 
are  alike  unknown.  Her  thoughts  this 
morning,  put  down  on  paper,  would  have 
run  somewhat  in  this  fashion  : 

"  Here  am  I,  as  it  were,  at  a  great  auction- 
mart,  with  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  money 
in  my  purse,  choosing  which  of  two  lots  I 
shall  bid  for.  Here  is  lot  number  one :  A 
magnificent  country  home,  a  house  in 
London,  and  contingent  adyantages ;  a 
princely  income,  a  scientific,  rather  middle- 
aged  man  for  a  husband,  and — a  coronet. 
Here  is  lot  number  two:  A  comfort- 
able country  home,  a  comfortable  but 
moderate  income,  a  handsome,  light-hearted 
young  fellow  for  a  husband,  and — no 
coronet" 

Was  there  not,  however,  something 
difficult  to  define — hard  to  call  by  any  name 
save  that  of  personal  liking,  which,  in  this 
latter  lot,  might  be  put  in  place  of  the 
coronet — might,  in  fact,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
outweigh  it  in  value,  and  make  it  better 
worth  her  while  to  bid  for  the  second  lot, 
and  let  the  first  ^o  by  t 

It  took  her  ail  that  morning,  all  that 
afternoon,  and  half  that  evening  to 
decide  this  point  Sometimes  one  lot 
would  seem  to  her  better  worth  bidding 
for,  sometimes  another.  She  took  Edie's 
album  up  into  her  own  room  and  sat  with 
it  open  at  Phil's  photograph,  staring  into 
his  honest,  open  face  till  she  know  every 
line  and  curve  of  every  feature. 

'<  If  he  had  only  been  ever  so  little  in 
love  with  me  it  would  have  cost  me  nothing 
to  give  him  up,"  she  said  to  herself  over 
and  over  again;  "but  to  be  scorned — 
to  be  anathematised — to  be  despised,  as 
he  so  evidently  despises  me,  is  beyond 
bearing  1 " 

Then,  too,  how  handsome,  how  distin- 
guished he  had  looked  as  he  spoke  all  those 
hard  words  to  her  in  the  shrubbery,  among 
the  hazel-rods  !  If  she  could  only  have  put 
the  coronet  into  this  lot,  she  could  have 
let  the  princely  income  go  without  a 
sigh. 

And  so  on— and  so  on,  till  she,  EUinor 
Yorke,  the  dispassionate  —  the  serene- 
tempered — the  calm  reasoner,  began  to 
grow  sick  and  giddy  with  her  own  thinking, 
and  made  up  her  mind  desperately  to  end 
it  one  way  or  the  other. 

It  wanted  but  a  minute  to  six  o'clock  ; 
dinner  was  to  be  at  half-past  seven,  and 
the  great  business  of  dressing  had  not  yet 
been  begun.  She  shut  up  the  photographic- 


album  with  a  vehement  bang — thero  was 
no  other  word  for  it — and  jumped  to  her 
feet 

"  It  shall  be  the  coronet,"  she  said  aloud, 
"lean  do  more  than  one  thing  in  life, 
surely,  and  it  will  be  just  as  easy  to  bring 
this  young  man  to  my  feet  as  Lady 
Winterdowne  as  it  would  be  as  Hiss 
Yorke." 

Her  vehement  handling  of  the  album 
had  dislodged  one  of  the  photographs  ;  it 
slipped  to  the  ground,  and  now  lay  face 
upwi^s  at  her  feet  It  was  Edie's  portrait 
Bright,  sparkling,  imperiously  happy,  it 
looked  up  at  her. 

"Are  you  so  sure  of  doing  two  things  in 
life,  Miss  EUinor  1 "  it  seem^  to  say.  *'  Do 
you  think  it  will  be  such  an  easy  thing  to 
bring  this  young  man — this  lover  of  mine 
— to  your  feet  1  Do  you  forget  he  belongs 
to  me — ^he  is  bound  to  me,  body  and 
soul?" 

This  was  beyond  enduranca  Farewell 
to  the  coronet  now  1  Once  and  for  ever 
EUinor's  mind  was  made  up.  She  rang 
the  bell  for  Gretchen. 

"  Put  the  album  and  this  thing  awa^," 
she  said  when  her  maid  entered,  pointing 
with  her  foot  to  little  Edie's  face  on  the 
carpet;  **and  before  I  begin  dressing  I 
want  a  letter  written  to  my  uncle  Hugh, 
so  as  to  save  the  night-mail." 

This  was  the  letter  Uncle  Hugh  received 
from  his  niece  on  the  following  day : 

"  The  Hall,  Stanham. 

"Dear  Uncle  Hugh, — I  find  this 
place  doesn't  suit  me,  and  if  I  stay  on  much 
longer  I  shall  be  downright  ilL  Will  you, 
therefore,  kindly  arrange  for  my  coming  up 
to  London  one  day  next  week.  I  shall 
amazingly  like  to  keep  house  for  you. — 
Ever  your  affectionate  niece, 

"Ellinor  Yorke." 

chapter  xiv. 

The  following  correspondence  took  place 
between  Uncle  Hugh  and  Ellinor  Yorke 
before  the  close  of  the  week. 

From  Hugh  Pelham  Yorke,  Esq. : 

"  The  Albany,  London,  Nov.  Ist 

"Dear  Ellinor,— Your  letter  nearly 
knocked  me  over.  London  for  you  in 
November  !  Impossible  1  You  are  not 
like  me,  an  old  fellow  who  knows  how  to 
make  himself  comfortable  anywhere,  and 
who  has  made  a  study  of  London,  its  weak 
and  its  strong  points,  till  he  knows,  in  the 
season  or  out  of  it,  exactly  where  to  go 
and  what  to  do.    It's  not  to  be  thought  of, 
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my  dear.  Everyone  you  know  is  away — 
every  house  you  coidd  go  to  is  closed. 
You  would  simply  die  of  ennui  before  the 
first  week  was  over  your  head.  I  am  sorry 
yon  don't '  get  on '  with  the  Fairfaxes.  I 
suppose  that  is  what  your  anxiety  to  get 
away  from  them  really  means.  I  know 
very  little  of  them,  but  they  always  seemed 
to  me  genial,  kindly  people,  if  a  little 
provincial.  Try  them  for  another  week  or 
so,  then  write  again  and  let  me  know  how 
you  get  oa — Your  affectionate  uncle, 

"H.  P.  YORKE," 
From  Miss  Yorke : 
*'Th6  Hall,  Stanham,  Berkshire,  Nov.  2iid. 

" Dear  Uncle  Hugh,  —  I  'get  on ' 
with  the  Fairfaxes  quite  as  well  as  I  do 
with  most  people.  I  agree  with  you  they 
are  kindly  people  (Mr.  Fairfax  is,  at  any 
rate),  although  decidedly  provinciaL  My 
reason  for  wishing  to  leave  Stanham  is  that 
the  air  does  not  suit  ma  It  is  rough  and 
breezy  —  I  can  hardly  breathe  in  it. 
Kindly  therefore  tell  me  which  day  yon 
can  meet  me  in  London,  and  what  arrange- 
ments had  best  be  made.  I  should  thmk 
there  must  be  a  number  of  comfortable 
furnished  houses  to  be  let  now  within  a 
mile  or  so  of  Piccadilly. — With  much  love, 
always  your  affectionate  niece, 

"Ellinor  Yorke." 

«Ugh]"  shuddered  Uncle  Hugh  when 
he  read  the  latter  part  of  this  missive,  "  is 
the  girl  mad  9    Does  she  think  I  would 

E've  up  this" — here  he  glanced  round 
s  spacious  luxurious  apartment — "to 
rough  it  with  her  in  a  small  furnished 
house  in  a  by-«treet,  and  have  my 
spirits  crushed  and  my  digestion  injured 
by  petty  botherations  and  domestic  womes. 
Stuff!" 
This  was  the  note  he  sent  in  reply : 

"  The  Albany,  London,  Nov.  3rd. 

*'  Dear  Elunor, — On  second  thoughts, 
why  not  join  your  mother  at  Mentone ) 
You  will  find  the  air  there  the  reverse  of 
rough  and  breezy,  and  I  should  say  the 
change  would  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good. 
You  Know  I  proposed,  in  the  first  instonce, 
that  you  should  go  with  her  instead  of 
going  down  into  ^rkshire. 

**  I  know  several  people  just  starting  for 
the  South,  and  can  easily  find  you  a  suit- 
able chaperon.    Your  affectionate  uncle, 
"H.  P.  Yorke." 

From  Miss  Yorke : 

"  The  Hall,  Stanham,  Nov,  4th. 

•*  Dear  Uncle  Hugh,— I  may  be  very 
glad  to  go  to  Mentone  a  little  later  in  the 


year,  or  perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year,  but  for  a  time  I  must  be  in  London. 
I  want  to  consult  a  physician  as  to  my 
lungs — ^if  I'm  not  carefm  I  may  get  into 
just  as  bad  a  way  as  Juliet 

''  I  don't  care  m  the  least  what  arrange- 
ments you  make  for  me  (I  could  go  into 
rooms  if  that  would  suit  you  better),  but 
I  feel  that  my  coming  to  London  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  I  dread  the  idea  of 
getting  ill  here,  and  falling  into  the  hands 
of  some  incompetent  looal  practitioner, 
more  than  I  can  say.  With  much  love, 
ever  your  affectionate  niece, 

"Ellinor  Yorke." 

Two  days  elapsed  before  Ellinor  received 
Unde  Hugh's  reply  to  this.  When  it 
came  it  ran  as  follows  : 

"The  Albany,  London,  Nov.  6th. 

"Dear  Ellinor,— I  am  sorry  to  have 
such  a  poor  account  of  your  heslth  By 
all  means  come  up  to  London — to-morrow 
if  you  can  manage  it  Telegraph  to 
me  by  which  train  vou  will  travel,  and  I 
will  meet  you  at  Paddingtoa  I  have  been 
thinking  over  what  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  you  during  your  stay,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be 
best  for  you  to  make  your  home  with  two 
old  friends  of  mine  who  have  just  taken  a 
house  for  the  winter  months  in  Grafton 
Street,  Mayfair.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard 
me  speak  of  them — they  are  Sir  Peter  and 
Lady  Moulsey,  great  invalids,  and,  like 
yourself,  desirous  of  consulting  the  best 
London  physicians — Sir  Peter  for  his 
gout.  Lady  Moulsey  for  her  deafness  and 
weak  eyesight  As  they  are  both  on  the 
wrong  side  of  sixty,  as  every  room  in  the 
house  has  to  be  kept  darkened  for  Lady 
Moulsey's  eyes,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
expect  a  very  gay  time  of  it  Bat  a  little 
rest  will  not  do  you  any  harm  after  the 
very  hard  season  you  had  this  year.  Also, 
as  you  know,  in  Grafton  Street,  you  will 
be  within  easy  reach  of  the  best  medical 
practitioners. — ^Your  affectionate  uncle, 
"H.  P.  Yorke." 

"  And  if  this  doesn't  drive  her  to  Men- 
tone  in  less  than  a  fortnight,"  said  Uncle 
Hugh  as  he  signed  and  sealed  his  letter, 
"her  name  is  not  Ellinor  Yorke,  and  I 
don't  know  my  own  niece." 

EUinor's  reply  to  this,  telegraphed,  ran 
as  follows ; 

"I  am  delighted  at  the  arrangement 
you  have  made  for  me.  I  leave  here 
to-morrow  by  the  11.40  express^  le 
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PERSONAL   RELATIONS    WITH 
BURGLARS. 

It  has  happened  that  I  have  been  led  to 
cultivatOi  in  the  coarse  of  my  career,  a  con* 
siderable  relationship  with  the  subject  of 
burglars  and  burglaries.  In  very  child- 
hood, dwelling  in  lonelv  parts  of  the 
country,  I  was  intellectually  brought  up  by 
thrilling  narratives  of  this  descrtpti(Hi,  such 
as  that  of  the  Long  Park,  a  well-known 
tradition  which  is  religiously  maintained  in 
the  North  of  England.  In  that  story,  an 
uncanny  -  looking  pedlar  asks  leave  to 
deposit  an  enormous  packing-case  in  an 
old  hall,  and  movements  of  life  being 
observed,  a  gun  is  fired,  and  a  dead  burglar 
is  discovered,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ready  to  sally  forth  at 
midnight  to  rob  and  murder.  Our  library 
contained  many  old  volumes  of  the  Annual 
Register  and  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
ana  the  pages  of  those  volumes  devoted  to 
criminal  matters  contained  many  a  thrilling 
and  authentic  story.  Indeed,  1  am  afraid 
that  burglary,  considered,  like  murder,  as 
one  of  ^e  fine  arts,  to  use  De  Quincey's 
phrase,  has  considerably  fallen  off,  for  I  have 
seen  nothing  in  the  newspaper  law-reports, 
except, perhaps,  the  achievements  of  the  late 
Mr.  Feace,  which  have  been  further  inten- 
sified by  Madame  Tussaud's  Gallery,  which 
quite  come  up  to  the  details  of  my  juvenile 
reading.  Some  years  ago,  I  obtained  a 
Secretary  of  State's  order  to  visit  all  the 
convict -prisons  in  England.  They  were 
exceedingly  like  each  other,  and  having 
minutely  visited  some  half-dozen,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  prosecuting  my  researches  any 
farther.  In  the  course  of  these  visits  I 
obtained  a  second-class  acquaintance  with 
all  the  modern  burglars  of  any  standing. 
I  also  had  the  honour  of  an  acquaintance 
with  a  distinguished  barrister,  who  had  a 
great  success  in  winninp  verdicts  for 
burdars  and  other  crimmals,  and  who 
might  have  said,  in  the  words  of  the  comic 
opera.  Trial  by  Jury: 

And  many  a  burglar  IVe  restored 
To  bis  friends  and  bis  relations. 

Curiously  enough,  when  this  gentleman 
was  raised  to  the  bench,  he  passed  very 
heavy  sentences  on  all  his  old  friends. 

My  ideas  of  burglary  were  sharply  accen- 
tuated in  early  Kfe  bv  a  burglary  that 
took  place  in  my  own  home.  It  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fashion- 
able town  of  Cheltenham,  where  we  were 
staying.      It  was  a  cold,  snowy,  wintry 


night.  An  enterprising  burglar  com- 
menced his  professional  business  one  night 
at  the  very  reasonable  hour  of  nine  o'clock, 
and,  proceeded  to  try  various  doors  and 
windows  without  any  success  until  he 
came  to  our  house.  A  careless  servant 
had  loft  the  window  of  the  schoolroom  un- 
fastened. We  were  all  at  family  prayers, 
forgetting  that  we  ought  to  watch  as  well 
as  pray,  and  the  burglar,  viewing  the  state 
of  things  with  much  approbation,  quietly 
stole  upstairs,  and,  entering  a  large  sleeping- 
room,  settled  himself  comfortably  beneath 
a  big  four-poster.  It  was  the  father  and 
mother's  room,  and  the  unwitting  pair 
quietly  went  to  bed.  It  very  curiously 
happened  that  my  mother  had  left  on  the 
dressing-table  a  valuable  watch  to  which 
she  was  much  attached.  For  some  reason, 
which  she  could  never  define  to  herself » 
she  awoke,  hurried  out  of  bod,  seized  her 
watch,  and  deposited  it  beneath  hor  pillow. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night  the  burglar  arose, 
and  was  able  to  make  a  very  clean  sweep 
of  Everything.  Thirty-five  pounds  in  notes 
and  gold  were  carried  off,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  our  modest  family  plate.  Finally, 
the  burglar  made  an  excellent  supper  in  the 
dining-room  off  cold  meat  and  wine,  and 
leisurely  took  himself  away. 

When  we  came  down  to  breakfast  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  spoons  and  forks. 
One  of  the  little  girk  excited  a  certain 
amount  of  amusement  and  derision  by 
saying  that  she  saw  a  big  black  man  enter 
the  room  where  she  was  sleeping,  look  at 
himself  in  the  glass,  and  heard  him  mutter 
aloud,  *^  I  wish  this  job  was  done  I ''  When 
we  came  to  look  about  us,  her  narrative 
did  not  appear  at  all  so  improbable.  A 
very  serious  burglary  had  occurred,  witti  a 
loss  to  us  which  could  be  ill  afforded.  A 
small  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  offender,  and  a  letter  was  received 
from  one  of  his  traitorous  confederates 
remonstrating  on  the  mureasonable  small- 
ness  of  the  reward  proffered.  It  was 
accordingly  increased  to  fifty  pounds,  and 
then  our  burglar  was  betrayed.  The 
danger  of  such  betrayal  is  one  of  the  great 
perils  ahead  for  such  cracksmen.  In  doe 
time  he  was  tried  at  the  assizes,  and, 
despite  his  asseverations  of  innocence,  was 
convicted  on  very  clear  evidence.  The 
presiding  judge  was  an  old  man  who 
remembered  the  time  when  burglary  was 
punished  by  hanging,  He  passed  a  sen- 
tence of  transportation  for  Ufa  Then  came 
a  curious  dialogue  between  the  judge  and 
the  prisoner,     "  Thai^  jgu(^y  lord,"  said 
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the  prisoner  to  the  jadge ;  '*  that  is  all  I 
wanted."  ''Yon  needn't  thank  me," 
snarled  baok  Mr.  Baron  G.  "I  wotdd 
hang  you  if  I  could.  Some  years  ago  you 
womd  have  been  hanged  for  this.  I  can't 
hang  you  now.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it  I 
wotdd  hang  yon  if  I  could." 

My  dear  mother  was  stronglv  moved  by 
the  prisoner's  protestations  of  innocence. 
She  was  in  the  utmost  terror  lest  an  inno- 
cent man  should  suffer  in  any  way  through 
her  means.  She  visited  the  scoundrel 
several  times  in  gaol ;  she  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  a  handsome  Bible ;  and,  if  she  had 
been  allowed,  she  would,  perhaps,  have 
sent  him  beef-tea  and  jellies.  At  last  the 
prisoner,  whether  touched  with  her  sim- 
plicity and  kindness,  or  in  some  degree 
repentant,  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and 
told  how  the  whole  matter  happened,  which 
took  a  great  burden  off  the  good  mother's 
mind. 

There  is  a  lonely,  reniote  village  in 
Derbyshire,  remote  from  railways,  which  I 
used  to  know  very  well  There  is  a  fine 
painted-glass  window  in  the  venerable 
church,  which  has  underneath  it  the  words, 
"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and^  suck- 
lings." This  window,  with  the  inscription, 
is  connected  with  a  daring  burglary.  I 
know  well  the  house  where  it  happened — 
an  old  manorial  house,  for  the  old  rector 
was  a  Sc|uarson,  living  in  the  ancestral  hall, 
and  leaving  the  rectory  to  others.  The 
old  rector  had  married  a  young  wife— an 
arrangement,  by  the  way,  which  in  this 
case  worked  exceedingly  well,  and  by-and- 
by  there  came  the  inevitable  baby.  The 
old  rector,  at  his  time  of  life,  could  not 
stand  the  noise  of  the  baby,  and  took  him- 
self off  to  a  separate  room  of  his  own.  One 
night,  in  the  very  depth  of  the  night,  the 
infant  made  a  most  howling,  precocious 
noise  which  awoke  the  young  mother.  She 
attended  to  her  child,  and  then  went  to 
the  window  and  drew  up  the  blind,  to 
"  take  a  look  at  the  night,^'  as  people  say. 
To  her  horror,  there  was  an  atrocious- 
looking  man  standing  on  the  window-silL 
She  caught  her  babe  in  her  arms,  and,  with 
a  shriel^  rushed  off  to  her  husband's  room. 
Presentiy  there  was  a  crash  of  glass,  and 
the  burglar,  followed  by  two  other  men, 
had  dashed  into  her  deserted  bedroom.  If 
I  remember  aright,  she  had  locked  the 
bedroom  door  on  the  other  side ;  but  this, 
too,  was  broken  through  by  the  invaders. 
She  awoke  her  husband,  who,  on  hearing 
the  state  of  thinss,  lighted  a  candle  by  the 
bedside  and  produced  a  pietol.     The  three 


men  appeared  at  the  bedroom  door.  The 
old  rector  presented  his  pistol,  and  said 
that  if  they  advanced  another  step  he 
should  fire.  One  of  the  men  advanced ; 
the  rector  fired  his  pistol,  and  the  man  fell. 
The  whole  house  was  now  alarmed,  and 
the  men  made  off,  taking  their  wounded  com- 
rade with  them.  They  were  traced  by  the 
blood-marks  on  the  snow.  The  wounded 
man  recovered,  and,  with  the  others, 
received  a  long  sentence. 

The  worthy  clergyman,  who  was  also  a 
magistn^te,  knew  what  he  was  about  when 
he  gave  the  men  notice  that  he  should  fire 
if  they  advanced.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
you  can  shoot  a  burglar  with  impunity. 
A  man  must  threaten  actual  violence  or 
receive  such  a  warning  as  was  given  by 
my  friend,  before  there  is  a  right  to  fire. 
At  least  such  is  my  impression,  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  employ  my  solicitor  to 
correct  any  flaw  in  my  mi^azine  papers. 
I  have  a  fnend,  an  Australian,  who  keeps 
a  nugget  of  gold  beneath  a  glass-case  in 
his  dxawing-room.  I  suppose  news  of  the 
nugget  had  got  abroad,  for  there  have 
been  several  felonious  attempts  to  relieve 
him  of  it.  He  keeps  a  loaded  blunderbuss, 
which  he  is  fully  resolVed  to  discharge 
whenever  he  has  a  chance.  In  vain  I 
pathetically  ask  him  whether  he  would 
rather  destroy  life,  or  keep  a  piece  of  metal, 
"  slave  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine  ? "  He 
replies  that,  of  the  two,  he  would  prefer 
keeping  his  nugget.  I  tell  him  that  he 
will  run  a  chance  of  being  tried  for  murder 
or  manslaughter,  to  which  he  replies  that 
he  is  perfectly  williog  to  take  the  chance. 
In  my  opinion  that  nugget  oueht  to  go  to 
the  bank.  A  friend  ofmine  had  a  little 
house  with  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
plate  in  it  His  wife,  who  rejoiced  in  her 
glittering  stores,  was  supenntending  its 
cleaning,  when  looking  up  she  saw  at  the 
window  a  pair  of  evil  eyes  covetously 
regarding  the  plate.  That  night  there  was 
an  attempt  at  a  burglary,  which  was 
frustrated.  Ever  since  that  time  the  plate 
has  been  at  a  banker's,  and  the  family  use 
nickeL 

Coming  back  to  the  case  of  my  old 
clergyman,  I  should  say  that  he  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  Providential 
circumstance  that  the  waking  of  the  child 
had  roused  his  wife,  and  perhaps  had 
been  the  means  of  prev^iting  robbery 
and  murder.  Under  this  impression,  to 
commemorate  his  gratitude,  he  placed 
a  painted  window  in  his  church,  and 
with  an  allusion  to  the  crying  of  Uic  child, 
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he  plfu^ed  beneath  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist:  ''Oat  of  the  mQuth  of  babes 
and  sucklings." 

I  know  one  or  two  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  great  courage  on  the  side  of  the 
attacked  party  and  great  cowardice  on  that 
of  the  burglars.  In  fact,  this  is  generally  the 
case  when  burglars  have  to  deal  with^  the 
police.  I  have  a  friend — a  slight,  delicate 
lady,  who  has  shown  marvellous  courage  in 
cowing  a  burglar.  She  went  into  her  kitchen 
one  night  when  the  servants  were  out  or 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  found  a  man  in  the 
act  of  packing  up  all  her  silver  plate.  She 
resolutely  locked  the  kitchen  door,  put 
the  key  in  her  pocket,  and  told  him  that 
he  should  not  leave  the  room  until  he  had 
placed  back  every  article  of  silver  where 
he  had  found  it.  The  man  obeyed  her  in 
a  most  abject  manner,  and  was  then 
allowed  to  sneak  out  of  the  place. 

Some  friends  of  mine  have  been  giving 
me  an  account  of  a  burglary  they  ex- 
perienced abroad  a  short  time  ago,  under 
circumstances  sufficiently  remarkable.  It 
was  in  Switzerland.  The  husband  had  care- 
fully secured  the  door  before  going  to  bed. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  awoke  by  the  noise 
of  someone  moving  about  his  room.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  noise  at  the  window, 
and  getting  there  he  saw  a  robber  just 
getting  off  a  ladder  and  moving  it  away. 
He  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  presently 
half  the  population  of  the  hotel  was  crowd- 
ing into  his  apartment  On  overhauling  his 
losses  he  found  that  he  had  lost  a  rouleau  of 
napoleons,  and,  what  he  valued  more^  an 
old  family  watch  and  some  jewellery.  He 
told  the  police  that  they  were  welcome  to 
keep  the  money,  but  he  should  be  very 
glad  if  they  could  recover  the  other  articles 
for  him.  To  his  great  astonishment,  before 
very  long  he  received  the  watch  and 
jewellery,  but  the  police  had  taken  him  at 
his  word  about  the  money.  The  following 
was  the  story  of  their  recovery :  It  seems 
that  this  burglar  had  systematicaUy  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  using  the  ladder  in  his 
robberies,  and  limited  himself  to  this  one 
mode  of  action,  which  he  had  found  very 
successful  One  night,  however,  his  good 
fortune  deserted  him.  Hurrying  down  his 
ladder,  at  some  height,  he  missed  his 
footing.  Both  his  legs  were  brokea  He 
was  taken  to  a  hospital,  where  he  died. 
The  locality  of  his  abode  being  discovered, 
a  search  was  made,  and  there  my  friend's 
property,  with  various  other  goods,  was 
discovered. 

I  have  often  visited  Dartmoor,  which 


may  be  considered  a  sort  of  headquarters 
for  burglarp,  during  their  periods  of  in- 
voluntary retirement,  and  have  on  several 
occasions  gone  carefully  through  the  prison, 
also  Millbank,  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  Woking, 
Chatham,  Portland.  A  released  prisoner 
has  published  his  experiences  at  Dartmoor, 
Five  Years  Penal  Servitude,  in  which  he 
tells  us  something  of  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house,  and  speaks  of  burglars.  He 
mentions  the  case  of  a  celebra^  gentle- 
man crack,  who  would  not  only  carry  on 
his  profession  at  home,  but  who  would  go 
abroad  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
to  Paris  and  the  United  States.  One  man 
who  made  a  celebrated  burglary  on  the 
abode  of  a  great  lady,  declared  to  his 
brother  -  convicts  that  the  countess  had 
jilted  him,  and  her  jewellery  that  was 
found  on  him  was  simply  a  gage  d'amour. 
One  of  my  burglaries  took  place  in  this 
very  district — ^Dartmoor,  and  the  very 
house  where  I  have  often  found  myself. 
I  believe  it  is  the  only  case  in  which  an 
escape  has  been  successfully  made  from  the 
great  prison*  A  convict,  finding  the 
principal  gate,  through  some  mischance,  for 
one  moment  left  unguarded,  ran  across  the 
road  and  made  a  burglarious  entry  into  the 
premises  of  a  clergyman,  who  lived  just 
opposite  the  prison.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  house.  He  went  from  room  to  room 
until  he  got  to  the  reverend  gentleman's 
bedroom.  There,  in  one  of  the  drawers, 
he  found  a  neat  suit  of  clerical  black,  and 
leaving  his  convict -suit  in  exchange,  he 
sallied  forth  into  the  open.  A  Dartmoor 
convigt  who  makes  his  escape  is  invariably 
overtaken.  He  is  easily  seen  from  the 
high  watch-towers,  and  his  garment  ;at 
once  betrays  him.  In  this  case  the  burglary 
proved  a  fortunate  one  for  the  offender,^ 
for  he  got  off  scot-free. 

The  literary  convict,  to  whom  allusion 
has  been  made  above,  has  some  more 
observations  about  burglars,  which  may 
have  a  quiet,  reassuring  effect  on  nervous 
people  in  the  country.  The  commercial 
element  enters  much  more  into  burglaries 
than  many  suppose  to  be  the  case.  The 
housebreaker  wants  to  be  assured  that  the 
booty  he  is  after  is  really  worth  his  trouble. 
He  does  not  see  why  he  should  give  up  his 
peace  of  mind  and  his  nieht's  rest,  with  the 
chances  of  resistance  and  the  perils  of  the 
law,  for  a  small  or  dubious  return.  In 
these  banking  days  the  chances  of  picking 
up  coin  are  greatly  lessened.  Our  convict 
says  that  a  burglar  will  be  at  immense 
pains  before  ''cracking  a  domicile."    He 
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will  have  a  correct  plan  of  the  house, 
duplicate  keys,  and  a  description  of  the 
plate  and  valuables.  The  ordinary  way,  he 
tells  us,  is  for  the  burglar  in  his  private 
capacity  to  make  love  to  one  of  the  women- 
servants,  and  worm  out  all  the  private 
information  he  can.  Another  plan  is  to 
"plant"  some  male  or  female  confederate 
in  the  house  to  "  work "  out  the  desiga 
These  people  set  some  sort  of  situation  in 
the  house,  and  are  scrupulously  honest  in 
all  little  matters,  and  so  win  confidence 
in  order  to  betray  it  Sometimes  thev 
report  that  the  "swag"  is  not  worth 
trying  for.  Of  course,  inferior  artists  will 
not  be  so  grand  in  their  notions,  but 
turn  their  hands  to  anything  which  may 
turn  up.  I  knew  a  poor  farmer  once  who 
had  a  burglary  on  hu  premises.  He  lost  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  could  afford,  but 
hoped  that  one  burglary  would  last  him 
his  lifetime.  In  this,  however,  he  was  dis- 
appointed. The  wretches  returned  the 
following  week,  and  looted  the  leavings  of 
their  last  visit 

It  must  be  said  that  the  burglaries  of 
the  present  day  are  much  less  numerous 
and  much  less  violent  than  in  "  the  good 
old  times."  Despite  the  disapprobation 
of  the  eminent  judge  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  burglary  has  worked 
well  Formerly,  when  a  criminal  knew 
that  he  would  be  han^  for  burglary, 
and  that  the  law  could  do  no  more 
if  he  added  murder  as  well,  burglary 
and  murder  in  horrible  combination  osed 
often  to  go  together.  When  the  graver 
crime  arises,  it  is  generally  in  resisting 
capture  by  the  police;  but  even  these 
cases,  though  they  occasionally  occur,  are 
few  and  far  between.  There  was  a  burglar 
who  told  a  man,  in  a  burst  of  confidence, 
that  there  was  no  house  in  England  which 
could  resist  the  attack  of  a  well-trained 
burglar.  The  two  circumstances  which 
they  found  most  baffling  were  locks  on  the 
inside  of  shutters  or  the  presence  of  a 
little  dog  inside  a  house,  both  of  which 
would  give  an  alarm.  Of  course  the 
simple  expedient  of  locking  doors  is  often 
a  baffling  circumstance  to  the  members  of 
the  profession 

I  remember  having  a  conversation  with 
the  chaplain  of  a  convict-prison,  who 
really  had  a  very  great  regard  and  affection 
for  his  queer  parishioners.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  they  were  more  unfortunate 
than  criminal,  in  that  they  had  broken  the 
eleventh  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not 


be  found  out"  He  considered  that  they 
were  quite  up  to  the  average  of  any  ordi- 
nary congregation.  The  governors  of  such 
prisons  give  a  very  different  account. 
Governors  and  chaplains  are  sometimes  in 
collision  on  points  of  prison  discipline, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  governors  are 
more  frequently  in  the  right  The  gover- 
nor of  one  convict-prison  told  me  that  he 
had  detected  no  fewer  than  six  conspiracies 
among  the  convicts  to  murder  him  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemontL  Their  lives 
would  not  be  safe  for  a  day  except  for  the 
deterring  influence  of  a  flogdng  on  the 
triangle.  lam  thankful  to^iink  that  I 
saved  one  convict  from  this  terrible  and 
degrading  punishment  I  do  not,  however, 
know  whether  he  was  a  housebreaker  or 
not  I  was  going  along  the  corridor  of  a 
prison,  when,  at  a  cell-door,  I  saw  a 
prisoner  in  fierce  altercation  with  a 
warder.  The  prisoner  was  in  a  violent 
passion,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
assaulting  the  warder.  If  he  had  done  so, 
in  all  probability  he  would  have  been  tied 
up  to  the  triangle,  and  would  have  received 
his  three  dozen.  I  laid  my  hand  kindly 
on  the  man's  shoulder  and  expostulated 
with  him.  I  told  him  that  he  was  only 
running  his  head  against  a  wall,  that  the 
warder  was  only  doing  his  duty,  and  that 
resistance  would  provoke  punishment  I 
tried  also  to  slip  in  a  few  words  of  sym- 
pathy for  him.  It  is  wonderful  what  a 
kind  word  is  often  able  to  do.  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  man  soothed  and 
quieted,  and  saved  fllrom  a  very  serious 
position.  I  went  once  to  see  a  prisoner 
who  was  working  out  his  six  months  in 
a  county  gaol  for  an  offence  something  like 
a  mild  kind  of  housebreaking.  The  effect 
was  certainly  painful.  The  man  was 
caged  behind  bars  in  a  compartment  very 
much  like  the  den  of  a  wild  beast  in  a 
menagerie.  A  warder  was  stationed  in 
the  space  in  front  of  the  bars.  I  was  not 
permitted  to  give  the  poor  fellow  a  shake 
of  the  hand,  which  I  would  willingly  have 
none.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  even  a 
prisoner  should  not  lose  altogether  his  self- 
respect. 

There  have  been  some  curious  narratives 
which  have  been  repeated  to  me  by  friends, 
but  the  accuracy  of  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  verify.  One  night  a  dear  old  lady 
was  going  to  bed  in  a  remote  chamber  in 
a  big  house  when  she  accidentally  per- 
ceived a  man  hidden  under  the  bedstead.  * 
She  knelt  down  by  the  bedside  and 
repeated  aloud  the  beautiful  collect  of  the 
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evening  prayer  of  the  Chnrch  of  England. 
She  then  blew  out  her  candle,  and 
quietly  got  into  bed.  Preaently  a  voice 
sounded  underneath  the  bed  telling  her  not 
to  be  afraid,  and  that  he  would  do  her  no 
harm.  The  burglar  then  came  out,  and  said 
that  this  was  his  first  offence,  and  that  he 
had  been  driven  to  it  by  poverty.  He  added 
that  the  words  of  the  collect  had  recalled 
to  him  the  time  when  he  was  still  innocent, 
and  that  if  she  would  only  forgive  him, 
he  would  go  away  quietly,  and  never  offend 
against  the  law  again.  The  story  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  man  was  truly  repentant, 
and  that  the  good  lady  saw  him  earning  an 
honest  living. 

I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  this 
story  is  really  authentic.  I  am  by  no 
means  equally  sure  of  a  similar  story  which 
comes  to  us  from  America. 

There  an  amiable  spinster  calmly  watched 
a  housebreaker  make  a  felonious-  entry  into 
her  apartment  "  My  poor,  dear  man,"  she 
exclaimed, ''  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been 
in  very  dreadful  distress  before  you  could 
think  of  doin^  such  a  very  wicRed  thing 
as  breaking  into  a  house.  I  am  afraid 
your  wife  and  children  must  be  starving. 
Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  iV  The 
repentant  burglar  immediately  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  ''You  must  have  some 
bread-and-cheese  and  beer  at  once/'  said 
the  lady,  "  before  we  talk  anything  more 
about  it"  How  this  supper  was  extem- 
porised is  not  stated  in  the  narrative.  I 
should  like  this  story  to  be  true,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  it  is  so  good  as  to  be  good  for 
nothing. 

But  what  I  am  glad  to  say  is  quite  true 
— that  there  is  a  material  diminution  in 
this  dread  province  of  crime.  Of  course 
there  are  men  who  are  altogether  equally  as 
bad  as  Mr.  Bill  Sikes,  and  some  of  the 
heroes  of  Gaboriau's  fictions.  But  for  the 
most  part  they  have  been  brought  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  wickedness,  have  never 
learned  a  useful  trade,  and  have  never  had 
the  least  notion  of  honesty.  To  such 
persons  penal  servitude  is  often  a  most 
salutary  education.  The  convict  -  prisons 
themselves  are  the  healthiest  places  in  the 
country ;  a  man  is  taught  a  good  trade 
during  his  confinement,  and  is  dismissed 
with  a  gratuity  in  his  pocket  The  stories 
of  his  being  hunted  down  by  the  police 
seem  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  if 
he  would  only  report  himself  faithfully  in 
the  proper  quarter,  he  will  receive  help 
rather  than  interference.  Of  course  there 
are  many  men  who,  with  fatal  celerity, 


recur  to  the  old  crimes,  and  find  their  way 
back  to  the  old  quarters.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  probably  a  number  of 
burglars  who  are  leading  an  honest  life, 
and  have  become  deserving  members  of 
the  community.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory 
fact,  as  shown  in  the  Government  statistics 
of  crime,  that  as  the  population  of  the 
country  increases  the  number  of  bur- 
glaries and  many  other  offences  steadily 
diminishes. 


MY  DREAM-LOVE. 

Through  the  aweet  early  morninf?  doth  she  come, 
When,  dim  with  dew,  and  tremulous  with  i)Ieep, 

The  »cented  flowers  give  out  their  sweetest  sighs; 
When  nature  wakes,  and  standing  peaceful,  di^nb, 
Upon  tho  hill-top,  knows  not  if  to  weep. 

Or  smile  upon  us  from  the  changeful  skies. 

Sweet  dream-love  that  I  never  see  when  day 
Drives  all  our  finer  thoughts  from  earth  in  haste, 

Lest  they  should  be  entangled  b^  the  world, 
I  would  not  have  thee  *mid  this  misery  stay, 
I  would  not  have  thee  of  my  life's  cup  taste. 

Nor  would  I  that  thy  sweets  were  all  unfurled. 

Thou  art  mine  own,  when  night's  worst  hours  have 

fled. 
And  faint  with  fighting  phantoms  do  I  lie, 

Waiting  for  that  the  dawn  shall  truly  bring— 
Thy  sweet  calm  eyes  that  tears  may  never  shed. 
Thy  pretty  hands  that  touch  me  silently, 

Thine  arms  that  fold  me  like  some  angel's  wing  ! 

What  docs  it  matter  that  thou  canst  not  tell 
Of  all  thou  know*8t,  nor  whisper  of  thy  bliss, 

Or  kiss  me  on  the  lipa  that  speak  thy  praise  ? 
Words— sweetest  words  could  only  break  the  spell ; 
Thou  canst  not  now  betray  me  with  a  kiss. 

So  leaving  me  in  sorrow  all  thy  days. 

Thou  art  my  own  ;  mine  only ;  none  can  share, 
Thy  touch,  thy  presence,  none  may  hear  thy  voice, 

Nor  twine  thine  hair,  nor  press  thy  small  white 
hand. 
'Tis  but  to  me  thou  art  so  wondrous  fair, 
'Tis  but  my  heart  that  thou  dost  bid  rejoice, 

'Tis  but  beside  me  thou  canst  take  thy  stand. 

I  will  be  true  to  thee,  mine  own,  my  dream ; 
With  thee  once  more  I  tread  the  ways  of  old. 

And  wander  at  the  dawning,  mid  the  hills. 
For  after  sJl,  our  lives  are  what  they  seem, 
Tis  fancy's  wand  that  turns  their  grey  to  gold. 

So  real  art  thou,  that  all  my  dream  hours  fills. 


ANNE  BERGUNION,  THE  BLIND 
WOMAN'S   FRIEND. 

How  much  is  done  in  this  world  by  per- 
sonal effort,  by  the  strong  man  or  strong 
woman  in  the  right  place  1  Carlyle  may  well 
be  forgiven  for  a  good  deal  of  the  pettiness 
that  comes  oat  in  the  Life  and  Letters, 
because  he  preached  so  well  on  that  often- 
forgotten  text 

Sometimes,  in  spite  of  Carlyle,  I  begin 

to  doubt  its  truth;  and    then,   when  a 

wicked  whisper  suggests 

That  the  individual  withers  and  the  world  is  more 
and  more, 

that  one  human  being  is  for  the  most  part 
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powerless  in  this  age  of  big  cities,  and 
monster  companies,  and  huge  demonstra- 
tions, I  think  of  John  Pound,  cobbler,  of 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  the  founder  of 
ragged  schools.  That  is,  I  used  to  do  so 
until  I  read  M.  Maxime  du  Gamp's  account 
of  Anne  Bergunion  and  her  work.  Since 
then  I  have  transferred  my  allegiance  to 
her,  f eelii^  that  hers  was  a  still  more  uphill 
task  than  that  which  the  Bradford  cobbler 
set  himself. 

Anne  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1804,  the 
sickly  daughter  of  a  small  tradesman. 
In  England  she  would  nowadays  have 
become  one  of  those  female  Ritualists 
who  are  always  egging  their  parson  on  to 
offend  the  steady  old  stagers,  or  she  would 
have  been  a  "  Latter  Day  Saint,"  or  one  of 
Mr.  Besant's  "  Seventh  Day  Independents  " 
— ^anything  where  there  was  plenty  to  do 
among  the  poor,  combined  with  unlimited 
"  means  of  grace  *'  and  an  absence  of  the 
rowdvism  which  frightens  off  minds  like 
hers  from  the  Salvation  Army.  In  France 
a  few  years  earlier  she  would  have  had,  like 
many  other  good  people,  to  worship  by 
stealth,  for  the  penal  laws  of  a  Ecpublic 
which  tolerated  everything  except  Chris- 
tianity, had  closed  the  churches  and  made  it 
a  crime  to  hear  as  well  as  to  say  mass.  As 
it  was,  she  was  free  to  go  to  as  many 
"  functions ''  as  she  pleased,  and  under  an 
Emperor  whose  aim  it  was  to  stand  well 
with  the  clergy,  the  sensitive,  impression- 
able little  girl  found  plenty  of  '<  functions  ** 
to  go  to.  Then  came  the  Restoration,  and 
monks  and  nuns  had  it  all  their  own  way ; 
and  Anne,  who  had  been  sipping  at  the 
sweets  of  a  cloistered  life,  joining  in  pro^ 
cessions,  delighting  in  matins  and  primes 
and  litanies,  thought  she  had  a  vocation, 
and,  being  then  sixteen  years  old,  began^ 
strongly  against  her  parents'  wishes^  her 
novitiate  at  the  M^re  de  Dieu  Convent  at 
Versailles.  At  the  end  of  eight  months 
she  was  called  home  by  the  to^  breakup 
of  her  mother's  health,  and  from  this  time 
tfll  she  was  eight-and-twenty  she  was  as 
devoted  a  nurse  as  one  who  was  herself 
little  better  than  a  confirmed  invalid  could 
be.  Her  own  health,  always  weak,  several 
times  gave  way  so  entirely  that  she  was 
thought  to  be  in  a  dying  state,  and  actually 
received  extreme  unction.  This  did  not 
prevent  her  from  accepting  a  dying 
brother's  legacy — a  little  doubly-orphaned 
girl  of  three  years  old,  her  care  of  whom 
gave  her  mind  the  turn  which  by-and-by 
made  her  so  useful.  Meanwhile,  at 
home,    business    was   not   thriving;  the 


father  was  a  Micawber  for  whom  nothing 
turned  up ;  and  Anne,  dividing  her  days 
between  nursing  her  mother  and  training 
her  niece,  sat  up  stitching  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  to  earn  enough  to  keep  the 
household  together. 

In  1837  a  lady  who  knew  Anne's  worth 
was  founding  a  home  for  young  girls,  and 
said  to  her;  "Will  you  be  manager V 
"  I'll  try,''  replied  Anne,  and  she  succeeded; 
such  firmness  and  tact  and  power  of 
influencing  girls  through  their  affections 
were  centred  in  that  wretchedly  feeble 
frame.  She  developed,  too,  what  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  "  a  power  of  organisation," 
and  before  long  her  twelve  nrls  were  in 
full  work  for  one  of  the  best  ladies'  ready- 
made  linen  shops  in  Paris. 

But,  as  I  said,  Anne  had  that  fondness 
for  special  services  and  special  rules  and 
dress  for  which  Rome  offers  so  much  scope 
and  Protestantism  so  littla  This,  which 
after  all  is  human  nature,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  that  playing  at  soldiers  which 
General  Booth's  followers  have  made  an 
essential  of  true  religion.  If  there  were 
in  England  plenty  of  sisterhoods  there 
would  not  be  any  room  for  "  Hallelujah 
Lasses ; "  and  that  would  be  a  great  gain. 
We  think  the  sisterhood  system  a  tyranny, 
forgetting  that  it  is  a  self-imposed  rule  that 
these  daughters  of  the  Roman  obedience 
lay  upon  themselves.  They  are  free  to 
alter  it  if  they  like.  Just  as  firom  Little 
Bethel,  by  a  sort  of  religious  gemmation, 
there  often  breaks  away  a  yet  littler  Bethel, 
so  from  one  Roman  community  there  often 
grows  out  another,  held  together  by  a 
more  or  less  modified  rule. 

Still,  it  is  a  little  startling  to  find  that 
after  seven  years'  successful  work  Anne, 
set  free  by  the  death  of  her  parents, 
handed  her  girls  over  to  a  trusty  friend, 
and  went  into  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Here  she  might  have  stayed  all 
her  life,  but  for  her  health.  In  vain 
they  gave  her  dispensations,  allowing 
her  meat,  and  what  not,  even  on  Good 
Friday,  She  got  worse  and  worse,  and 
at  last  her  brothers  persuaded  her  to 
come  back  to  the  home  in  what  was 
then  the  Rue  des  Postes.  Here  she 
met  with  Dr.  Ratier,  physician  to  the 
College  Rollin,  and  parish  doctor  (as  we 
should  say)  to  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance 
of  the  Twelfth  Arrondissement — one  of  the 
poorest  in  Paris,  out  by  the  Observatory. 
The  good  doctor  was  an  enthusiast  about 
teaching  the  blind.  Every  day  he  used  to 
gather  some  dozen  little  blind  boys  and 
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girls  in  his  consulting-room,  and  give  them, 
not  only  a  good  meal,  but  such  teaching  as 
thej,  too  young  or  too  dull  to  be  received 
into  the  Institut  des  Jeanes  Avengles, 
.  were  able  to  take  in.  "  Now,  Annette/' 
he  would  say  to  Mdlle.  Bergunion,  *'  why 
do  not  you  take  in  a  few  blind  girls  to  work 
with  the  rest  of  your  flock  I ''  And  while 
she  was  deliberating,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Paris  Indigent  Blind  Society  joined  in 
urging  her  to  the  work.  <'  The  Institut, 
you  see,  takes  them  at  six,  and  turns  them 
out  at  eighteen ;  and  what  are  the  poor 
things  to  do  then,  thrown,  many  of  them, 
literally  on  the  streets  f  We  try  all  we  can 
to  find  them  homes,  but  we  cannot  deal  with 
all;  and  there  are  scores  who  live  hap- 
hazard, in  wretchedness,  if  not  in  sin,  witib 
nothing  before  them  but  a  possible  admis- 
sion into  the  Quinze-Vingts,  if  they  Uye  to 
be  forty." 

Before  Anne  had  seen  her  way  to  do 
what  was  wanted,  the  secretary  actually 
sent  her  two  girls,  whom  she  was  to  feed 
and  teach  for  three  hundred  francs  a  year 
each ;  and,  as  she  did  not  care  to  shut  her 
doors  in  their  faces,  what  was  to  be  thence- 
forth her  life's  work,  and  was  destined  to 
outlive  her,  was  thus  begun. 

It  was  rather  hard  on  Anne  to  send  her 
two  "  incorrigibles "  for  her  first  attempt 
The  pair  of  blind  girls  refused  point-blank 
to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  work.  They 
were  sent  there  to  be  waited  on,  and  waited 
on  they  would  be,  by  Mother  Anne,  and  by 
no  one  else.  They  made  fun  of  the  prayers, 
and  when  a  priest  was  set  to  scold  them, 
they  went  off  humming  an  opera  air.  This 
was  a  bad  example  for  Anne's  girls,  now 
increased  in  number  to  thirty-five;  but, 
instead  of  turning  the  rebels  away,  she 
determined  to  conquer  them  by  kindness, 
treating  them  like  srown  babies,  and  yet 
without  wounding  their  morbid  sensitive- 
ness. Her  good-humour  must  have  been 
as  great  as  her  tact  not  to  be  wearied  in 
fiuch  a  seemingly  hopeless  task;  but  she 
did  win  them  over  so  thoroughly  that  she 
was  able  to  set  them  to  teach  some  of  Dr. 
Batier's  little  ones.  The  secretary  was 
determined  not  to  let' her  rest.  He  soon 
handed  over  to  her  six  more  blind  girls, 
three  of  whom  had  been  sent  back  to  the 
institute  as  incorrigibla  Their  hearts,  too, 
she  won,  and  before  long  she  had  some  of 
them  working  in  the  kitchen,  others  house- 
cleaning,  others  combing  and  dressing  the 
babes  who  belonged  to  some  of  the 
girls  in  the  home.  Another  she  actually 
ventured  to  send  out  on  errands,  and  one 


turned  out  bright  enough  to  be  such  a 
wonderful  sewing  -  mistress  that,  while 
sitting  among  a  group  of  stitchers,  she  was 
able,  by  her  acute  sense  of  hearing,  to 
detect  when  a  stitch  was  too  long  or  too 
short 

But  Anne  was  not  satisfied.  Hers  was  a 
lay  work,  under  the  direction  (as  far  as  she 
was  directed  at  all)  of  laymen,  like  the 
Indigent  Blind  Secretary  and  Dr.  Batier. 
Her  dream  had  always  been  to  found  an 
order;  and,  reading  in  the  life  of  Mdlle. 
de  Lamourous,  the  foundress  of  that  House 
of  Mercy  at  Bordeaux,  which  has  now 
four  daughter-houses  in  other  French  towns, 
that  '<  with  the  promise  of  a  week's  work, 
three  rooms,  and  a  crown-piece  in  one's 
pocket,  one  can  found  a  communaut6," 
she,  smiling,  but  in  thorough  earnest,  pro- 
posed to  her  girls  to  put  themselves  under 
a  "rula"  They  would  form  a  body  of 
sisters — some  blmd,  some  seeing,  and  they 
would  manage  the  school  and  workshop 
attached  to  the  home,  which  should  still, 
as  heretofore,  take  in  blind  people  of  all 
ajges,  and  keep  them  all  their  lives,  if  they 
liked  to  stay. 

Good  Dr.  Batier  entered  warmly  into  her 
plans.  He  felt  that  one  who  had  shown  so 
much  self-sacrifice  deserved  to  have  her 
way  in  trifles,  and  he  got  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese  to  interest  good 
Archbishop  Sibour  in  the  matter.  His  Grace 
paid  her  and  her  girls  a  visit,  and  allowed 
them  a  special  dress,  and  thenceforth 
Anne  became  "  mother-superior,"  and  the 
dozen  girls  (seven  of  them  blind)  who  felt 
a  call  and  stayed  with  her  were  styled  the 
Sisters  of  St  Paul. 

How  were  they  to  get  a  chaplain  t  They 
were  too  poor  to  pay  one ;  and  so  they  had 
to  put  up  with  anyone  who  would  come 
twice  a  week  to  hear  confessions  and  sav 
mass.  That  was  by  no  means  Anne  s 
ideal ;  she  liked  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  devotion,  and  so  she  was  delighted  when 
aman  of  private  means,  the  Abb6  Juge,  lately 
returned  from  Bome,  volunteered  for  the 
work.  "  I  won't  take  a  sou,"  said  he.  ''  If  you 
find  you  can  spare  anything  for  a  chaplain, 
let  it  go,  after  dressing  up  your  chapel  a 
little  better,  to  pay  for  *one  more  blind 
^irl."  They  had  long  outgrown  the  house 
m  the  Bue  des  Fostes,  and  had  moved  to 
Yaugirard;  but  their  new  home,  besides 
being  too  smaU,  was  damp.  ''  You  will  live 
muchmorecheaplyin  thecountry,"said  their 
chaplain,  "  and  it  will  be  far  healthier  for 
youalL"  SohefoundthemanoldchS.teauof 
Henry  the  Fourth,  at  Bourg  la  Beine,  and 
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paid  for  it  almott  wholly  oat  of  his  own 
pocket  The  noands  were  beautiful,  bat 
the  house  Bmali  and  inoonrenient,  and  the 
good  abb6  bad  left  one  thing  out  in  his 
reckoning,  When  you  live  on  alma,  you 
must  live  within  easy  reach  of  the  idms- 

gVeis.  Thb  would  not  tell  so  much  in 
ngland ;  but  in  France,  where  they  do  not 
spend  much  in  advertising,  but  prefer  to 
make  a  collection,  or  house-to-house  gather- 
ing, it  threatened  to  be  fatal  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  come  back  to  Paris, 
and,  after  a  world  of  trouble  in  finding 
anything  cheap,  and  any  house-owner  who 
would  a^pree  to  be  paid  by  instalments  with 
no  security  beyond  the  word  of  the  sister- 
hood, at  last  they  got  a  building  belonging 
to  the  Maria  Theresa  Infirmary,  founded 
by  Madame  de  Ch&teaubriand  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Restoration.  Here  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  building  to  be  done ; 
but  the  result  was  a  pleasant,  suitable  home 
amid  cedars  grown  from  seeds  which  the 
author  of  the  G^nie  du  Christianisme 
had  brou^t  firom  Lebanon.  Mother  Anne 
and  her  indefatigable  abb6  had  to  spend 
many  weary  months  between  Paris  and 
Bonrg  la  Beine ;  but  at  last,  towards  the 
end  of  1858,  the  whole  conununaut6  was 
settled  into  the  home  which  still  holds  it. 
And  so  Anne  saw  her  dream  fulfilled. 
She  had  founded  a  sisterhood,  and  grafted 
upon  it  a  blind  asylum,  and  had  arranged 
that  the  asylum  should  be  the  chief  feeder 
of  the  sisterhood.  But  for  her,  these  blind 
sisters  who  look  (and  are)  so  full  of  loving 
intelligence,  must,  humanly  speaking,  have 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  some  wretch 
who  would  have  lived  on  what  they  got  by 
begging  or  doing  worse. 

And  yet,  we  are  told,  there  was  nothing 
in  Anne's  appearance  like  that  of  the  ideal 
saintw  She  was  a  plain,  heavy-looking 
woman,  with  pursy  cheeks,  and  aosemia 
stamped  on  her  whole  appeaiUnce,  and 
nothing  attractive  about  her  except  a  look 
of  indescribable  sweetness  in  her  blue  eyes. 
^  She  was  not  spared  to  do  much  more  than 
give  her  work  a  fair  start  In  the  spring  of 
1863  she  broke  down,  and  in  spite  of 
change  of  air,  her  dry  cough  showed  that 
there  was  fatal  miscluef.  Gathering  the 
sisterhood  round  her,  she  told  them,  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week,  how  to  act  when 
she  was  gone,  whom  to  choose  as  her 
successor,  whom  to  put  into  subordinate 
posts.  She  could  not  lie  do^ii:ii,  the  asthma 
was  too  bad;  at  last,  in  September,  the 
end  came.  But  the  sisters  were  ready  for 
iti  and  they  are  going  on  still,  though  the 


war  of  1870  tried  them  greatly,  and  the 
Commune  yet  more. 

As  soon  as  Paris  was  besieged  they 
packed  themselves  as  close  as  possible, 
and  made  part  of  their  house  into  an 
infirmary  for  sixty-three  soldiers.  They 
ran  up  the  Oeneva  Gross ;  but  the  Prussians 
were  bent  on  destroying  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  the  home  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Paul,  being  in  the  line  of  fire,  got  three 
shells  through  its  roof. 

How  the  place  was  kept  going  through 
the  siege,  none  of  the  sisters  co^d  under- 
stand Subscriptions,  of  course,  came  to 
an  end;  a  collection  was  no  use  when 
people  were  living  on  rats  and  sawdust- 
bread.  Happily  me  cellars  of  the  home 
were  full  of  potatoes,  and  they  had  a  good 
store  of  dri^  vegetables.  No  sooner  was 
the  siege  over  than  the  Gommune  began. 
The  sisters  kept  on  their  infirmary  as  a  pro- 
tection ;  but  at  last,  when  May  was  more 
than  half  gone  by,  the  Communards  came 
in,  crying,  ''  Come,  you  nuns,  clear  out ! " 
And,  despite  the  prayers  of  the  wounded 
soldiers  and  the  tears  of  the  school-children, 
they  had  to  go.  The  women  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  knew  how  good  they  were, 
called  the  Communards  all  the  names  that 
an  angry  Frenchwoman  can  use,  and  took 
the  sisters  to  their  own  homes.  The  Abb^ 
Juge,  being  "  a  parson,  only  fit  to  be  set  up 
against  a  wall  and  fired  at,"  was  put  in 

!>rison.  Had  he  been  locked  up  in  the 
ourth  section,  he  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Abb6  Deguerry, 
and  the  rest ;  but  he  was  put  into  the  third 
section,  where  the  prisoners,  encouraged 
by  their  warders,  showed  fight,  and  held 
out  till  the  Yersaillese  came  in.  Before 
the  end  of  May  the  sisters  came  back  to 
find  their  house  gutted,  but  their  beloved 
chaplain  safe.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
thoueht  that  housing  and  training  little 
blind  girls  was  a  work  deserving  State 
help ;  so  they  got  four  thousand  francs  that 
year,  and  received  a  gradually  lessening 
sum  up  to  1876,  when  it  was  finally  with- 
drawn. 

And  what  sort  of  girls  are  those  for 
whom  Anne  Bergunion  gave  up  her  life  t 
Those  who  want  to  know  something  about 
them  should  read  M.  du  Camp's  paper 
in  this  year's  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
April  1st  However  much  they  may  know 
of  English  blind-asylums,  they  will  learn  a 
great  deal  from  what  he  says  about  the 
ways  of  blind  people.  What  are  their 
dreams  like  f  It  seems  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
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it ;  and  yet,  if  jovl  were  asked,  you  would 
liardly  answer  off-hand  that  the  dreams  of 
one  bom  blind  most  needs  be  dark,  colour- 
less— all  the  life  that  is  in  them  being  in 
the  way  of  noise  and  touch.  With  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  have  lost  their 
sight,  the  dream-memory  grows  dimmer 
and  dimmer,  forming,  while  it  is  fresh,  a 
sort  of  double  life  which  a  blind  poetess, 
Berthe  de  Calonne,  who,  as  a  girl,  saw  the 
Swiss  lakes,  very  prettQy  describes. 

I  said  that  many  of  those  described  by 
M.  du  Camp  are  affected  with  nervous 
disorders,  and  no  wonder,  for  many  come 
of  a  half-mad  stock.  Among  Anne's  girls 
was  one  poor  creature  whose  mother 
caught  her  as  she  came  back  from  a 
visit  to  her  grandmother,  and,  sharpening 
a  knife,  deliberately  put  out  her  eyes.  She 
would  have  cut  her  throat  but  for  the  neigh- 
bours, whom  the  child's  cries  attracted  just 
in  time.  Dr.  Dnpin  got  her  sent  to  the 
institute ;  but,  at  eighteen,  she  had  to  leave, 
and,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  a  livelihood 
in  her  own  village,  she  came  to  the  sister- 
hood. M.  du  Camp  found  two  other  girls 
who  had  lost  their  eyes  in  a  most  remark 
able  way;  pet  birds  had,  in  an  instant, 
pecked  at  them.  Their  case  touched  him, 
for,  when  a  child,  he  was  very  nearly 
blinded  by  a  pet  partridge. 

The  great  value  of  the  sisterhood  is  that 
the  blind  sisters,  knowing  what  blindness 
is,  and  how  it  inverts  the  usual  order  of 
thought,  have  been  able  to  train  the 
novices  so  successfdlly,  that  almost  every- 
one about  the  place  seems  to  have  two 
sets  of  faculties — those  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  blind,  and  those  which  belong  to  the 
seeing.  One  knows  how  wonderfmly  the 
former  are  developed ;  it  is  as  if  they  saw 
with  their  foreheads,  knowing  at  once 
whether  the  blinds  are  down  or  not, 
whether  there  is  a  table  in  the  middle  of 
a  room,  and  so  forth,  by  the  sensation  of 
fdlness  or  otherwise,  which  they  receive  on 
coming  into  it.  Tiiis  sense  is  in  the  fore- 
head, or  rather  below  the  eyebrows ;  for  if 
you  bind  a  handkerchief  across  a  blind  man's 
eyes  he  is  helpless;  you  may  see  blind 
children  "  blindfolded  "  and  playing  blind- 
man's  buff  with  as  much  spirit  as  if  they  had 
their  eyesight  Of  course  the  sense  of  touch 
is  also  greatly  intensified;  the  children  never 
make  a  mistake  in  naming  whom  they 
catch.  That  is  why  everjrthiDg  about  these 
Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  their  own  dress  in- 
cluded, is  so  scrupulously  clean.  We 
usually  couple  bUndness  with  dirt,  but  a 
well-trained  blind  person  cannot  bear  a 


particle  of  dust  on  dress  or  person ;  it  is 
a  real  annoyance  to  the  nerves  which 
nature,  by  way  of  partial  compensation, 
has  refined  to  such  a  pitch  of  sensitive- 
ness. 

And  what  are  all  these  blind  girls  taught 
to  do )  It  is  knitting — knitting  from  morn- 
ing to  night ;  none  of  the  manifold  works 
which  are  attempted  more  or  less  success- 
fully in  our  blind  schools.  The  blind  can 
be  taught  to  do  these,  but  not  so  as  to 
compete  with  those  who  have  their  eye- 
sight, thinks  M.  du  Camp.  He  does  not 
speak  of  mat  and  basket  making,  but  he 
mentions  turning ;  and  there,  he  says,  the 
work  of  the  blind  is  a  total  failure.  They 
can  be  taught  to  use  the  lathe,  but  what 
they  make  is  so  badly  made,  that  nobody 
would  buy  it  except  as  a  curiosity.  Knit- 
ting seems  to  come  naturally  to  blind 
fingers.  Sewing  is  too  hard  ;  embroidery 
cannot  be  managed  at  all ;  and  so  Mother 
Anne's  girls  knit — and,  like  knitters  in 
England,  get  very  poor  prices  for  their 
work;  three-halfpence  for  a  pair  of  children's 
<' booties,"  which  have  to  be  finished  off 
and  the  buttons  sewn  on  by  someone  who 
can  see.  They  certainly  do  not  live  by  their 
work,  and  yet,  small  as  is  the  pay  they  get, 
the  Paris  needlewomen  grumble.  We  hear 
the  same  thing  in  England — ^prison-work 
brings  down  prices.  During  the  Com- 
mune all  prison-work  was  stopped  (of 
course,  the  convents  being  suppressed,  their 
competition  was  not  to  be  feared);  but, 
before  long,  work  had  to  be  given  out  in 
the  women's  prisons — there  was  no  other 
way  of  keeping  them  quiet. 

If  the  pay  were  better,  the  diet  would  be 
more  generous,  for  that  is  M.  du  Camp's 
only  grievance.  These  self-denying  sisters 
feed  their  poor  pupils  very  weOi  but  they 
rather  starve  themselves.  "  Blindness  is  so 
often  a  sign  of  scrofulous  temperament  that 
something  bettor  is  needed  than  the  thin 
beer  which  is  brewed  on  the  premises." 
M.  du  Camp  is  clearly  not  an  abstainer ; 
he  believes  in  the  virtues  of  that  wine 
which  so  many  of  his  countrymen  are 
abandoning  for  baser  liquors.  Of  course, 
there  is  plenty  of  writing  in  the  Home. 
The  strangest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  see 
a  blind  man  or  woman  reading  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  making  a  copy  of 
what  he  or  she  is  reading.  The  sisters 
have  a  printing-press,  and,  besides  printing 
their  own  claM-books,  they  print  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne^s  blind-magazine,  the  ''Louis 
Braille,"  which  comes  out  every  month, 
and  contains    not    only  practical  advice, 
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but  literary^  scientific,  and  musical  news. 
M.  de  la  Sizeranne  lost  his  sight  when  quite 
a  child,  and  has,  since  he  grew  up,  devoted 
himself  as  ardently  as  Mother  Anne  herself 
to  the  welfare  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  in 
affliction. 

The  books  of  the  sisterhood  are,  thinks 
M.  du  Camp,  too  much  of  one  class — ^the 
goody-goody.  He  remarks  how  delighted 
a  class  of  the  blind  children  were  with 
the  reading  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  re- 
commends that  something  should  be 
done  to  cultivate  the  fancy  as  well  as  **  the 
soul.'' 

But,  even  though  they  starve  themselves, 
and  starve,  too,  the  imaginations  of  their 
girls,  Anne  Bergunion's  sisters  are  doing  a 
wonderful  work.  The  home  contains  sixty- 
six  blind  girls,  some  of  whom  pay  a  little ; 
others  are  partly  paid  for  by  their  parishes; 
the  majority  are  wholly  supported  by  the 
sisterhood.  *  There  are  man^  good  works 
going  on  in  ''frivolous  Paris,"  but  none 
which  is  ^o  markedly  the  outcome  of  one 
woman's  energy  as  the  Home  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Paul 
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The  singular  belief  that  a  husband  was 
able,  with  impunity,  to  part  with  his  wife 
for  a  consideration,  by  public  auction,  seems 
to  have  prevailed,  amon^  the  lower  orders, 
from  a  very  early  period,  but  how  this 
erroneous  impression  arose  is  difficult  to 
say;  and  it  can  only  be  cited  as  a  proof  of 
the  Ignorance  of  our  lower-class  population, 
an  ignorance  which  is  not  wholly  eliminated 
at  the  present  day.  Strange  to  say,  the 
perpetrators  of  this  outrage  on  decency 
never  reflected  that  they  were  breaking 
any  law  of  the  land  when  performing  the 
rough-and-ready  divorce;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  imagined  that  the  marriage-tie 
was  lawfully  dissolved  by  this  simple 
process,  and  that  they  escaped  all  its  legal 
obligations. 

The  custom  of  selling  and  purchasing 
wives  in  England  certainly  can  claim  a 
very  respectable  antiquity,  and,  probably, 
is  based  upon  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  If  a  freeman  took  away 
the  wife  of  a  freeman,  he  was  to  pay  his 
full  weregeld,  to  buy  another  wife  for  the 
injured  husband,  and  deliver  herat  his  home. 
In  the  reign  of  Canute,  the  law  received 
some  modification;  no  guardian  could 
compel  his  ward  to  marry  a  man  she 
disliked,  and  the  money  paid  for  her  was  | 


to  be  a  voluntary  gift,  and  not  a  compul- 
sory payment  It  is  not  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  the  Commodity  thus  obtained 
by  money  was  transferable  to  another  for 
a  similar  consideration,  whenever  it  may 
have  become  useless  or  disagreeable  to  its 
original  purchaser.  It  seems,  however, 
not  impossible  that  the  commencement 
of  the  custom  would  be  found  even  in 
times  antecedent,  ifdien  women,  guilty  of 
unfaithfhfaiess,  were  either  put  to  death  or 
sold  as  slaves. 

An  attempt  haH  been  made  to  give  a 
modern  origin  to  the  popular  belief  as  to 
the  legality  of  these  transfers ;  a  writer  in 
Notes  and  Queries  stating  that,  after  theclose 
of  the  war  in  1815,many  soldiers  and  sailors, 
on  their  return,  found  that  their  wives  had 
married  again — innocently  enough,  pro- 
bably,  having  every  reason  to  believe  that 
their  husbands  had  perished  in  the  battles 
that  were  so  frequently  taking  place.  How 
to  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  this  awkward 
situation  without  having  recourse  to  the 
tedious  and  very  expensive  method  of 
divorce  then  in  vogue,  was  a  difficult 
problem;  so  a  convenient  belief  was 
generally  held  that  to  sell  a  wife  in  open 
market  was  lawful,  the  first  husband  being 
thus  free  to  marry  again,  and  the  second 
marriage  standing  good,  ipso  facto.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  legality  in  ihe  transaction,  but  it 
was,  nevertheless,  very  prevalent  all  over  the 
country,  especially  in  the  Mdlands,  as  the 
human  war-material  was  mainly  supplied 
thence. 

Alas  for  the  ingenious  theory  of  this 
writer,  and  the  good  manners  of  our 
countrymen  1  Wife-selling  must  be  dated 
back  far  earlier  than  1815.  In  an  old 
deed,  dated  1302,  John  de  Camoys,  son 
and  heir  toSir Ralph  deCamoys,"  delivered, 
and  yielded  up,  of  his  own  free  will,  to 
Sir  William  de  Paynel,  his  wife,  Margaret 
de  Camoys,  and  likewise  gave  and  granted 
to  the  said  Sir  William  all  goods  and 
chattels  of  which  the  said  Margaret  was 
possessed,  and  consented  and  granted 
that  the  said  Margaret  should  abide  and 
remain  witix  the  said  Sir  William,  during  his 
pleasure."  This  deed  was  sought  to  be 
legalised  by  the  Parliament  of  that  year, 
but,  the  lady  not  being  a  consenting  party, 
legal  sanction  was  refused. 

We  come  to  another  old  instance,  show- 
ing that  the  notion  of  a  wife  being  a 
marketable  commodity  had  survived  the 
teat  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
was  entertained,  to  his  misfortune,  by  one 
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Parson  **  Chicken/  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen 
Mary.  In  his  diary,  Henry  Machyn  notes, 
under  the  year  1553:  "The  xxiiij  of 
•.November,  dyd  ryd  in  a  cart,  Cheken, 
parson  of  Sioit  Nicolas  Coldabbay,  round 
about  London,  for  he  sold  ys  wyff  to  a 
bowcher.''  The  real  name  of  the  cleric  was 
Thomas  Snowdel,  er  Sowdley,  nicknamed 
'^  Parson  Chicken,''  and  he  seems  to  have 
led  but  a  loose  life,  for  Strype^  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  Volume  Three, 
mentions  him  as  an  instance  of  the  depraved 
clergy  of  the  period,  and  relates  that  he 
had  been  carted  through  Cheapside,  with 
every  species  of  indignity,  for  a  breach  of 
the  Seventh'  Commandment  He  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  St  Nicholas 
Coleabbey,  25th  July,  1547,  and  to  that  of 
St  Mary  Mounthaw,  23rd  March,  1548; 
was  deprived  of  both  in  1554,  but  restored 
again  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  We  have  not 
far  to  seek  for  the  reason  for  the  sale  of 
his  wife.  In  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign, 
Parliament,  by  two  Acts,  had  allowed 
priests  to  marry  wives,  and  great  numbers 
of  the  clergy  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
liberty;  but  one  of  the  first  steps  thatQueen 
Mary  took  in  re-establishing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  to  turn  out  of  their 
livings  all  priests  who  had  taken  wives, 
and  to  divorce  them;  and  it  is  apparent 
that,  to  retain  his  benefices,  Parson.Chicken 
had  recourse  to  the  very  questionable 
method  of  getting  rid  of  his  encumbrance 
as  above  stated. ''^ 

The  custom  would  have  come  to  a  speedy 
end,'  and  these  lines  would  never  have 
been  penned,  if  the  matrimonial  sales  had 
oftener  proved  abortive  from  the  absence  of 
buyers,  as  indicated  in  the  following  old 
ballad,  for  the  length  of  which  no  apology 
is  needed  to  the  reader,  as  he  will  find  it 
well  worth  perusal    It  is  as  follows : 

JOHN  HOBBS. 

A  jolly  shoemaker,  John  HobbB,  John  Hobbs ; 
A  jolly  shoemaker,  John  Hobbs  ! 

He  married  Jane  Garter, 

No  damsel  look'd  smarter ; 

But  he  caught  a  tartar, 

John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs ; 
Yes,  he  caught  a  tartar,  John  Hobbs. 

He  tied  a  rope  to  her,  John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs ; 
He  tied  a  rope  to  her,  John  Hobbs  I 

To  'scape  from  hot  water 

To  Sinithfield  he  brought  her ; 

But  nobody  bought  her. 

Jane  Hobbs.  Jane  Hobbs ; 
They  all  were  afraid  of  Jane  Hobbs. 

•  It  may  be  here  noted  that  "  Parson  **  was  not 
always  the  name  for  a  beneficed  priest,  but  was 
applied  sometimes  to  persons  in  the  minor  orders 
of  the  Church. 


Oh,  who'll  buy  a  wife?  says  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs ; 
A  sweet,  pretty  wife,  sajrs  Hobbs  ; 

But,  somehow,  they  tell  us, 

The  wife-dealing  fellows 

Were  all  of  them  sellers, 

John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs, 
And  none  of  them  wanted  Jane  Hobbs. 

The  rope  it  was  ready,  John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs. 
Come,  give  me  the  rope,  says  Hobbs ; 

I  won't  stand  to  wrangle, 

Myself  I  will  strangle. 

And  hang  dingle-dangle. 

John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs ; 
He  hung  dingle-dangle,  John  Hobbs. 

But  down  his  wife  cut  him,  John  Hobbs,  John 
Hobbs; 

But  down  his  wife  cut  him,  John  Hobbs. 
With  a  few  hubble-bubbles 
They  settled  their  troubles 
Like  most  married  couples, 
John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs. 

Oh,  happy  shoemaker,  John  Hobbs  ! 

In  the  search  for  instances  of  this 
reprehensible  custom,  we  must  again  pass 
over  a  considerable  number  of  years,  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteentli  century, 
when  the  cases  were  numerous,  owing, 
probably,  to  there  being  more  opportunities 
to  bring  them  before  the  public  in  the 
newspapers.  We  are  indebted  '  to  The 
Annual  Register  for  1773  for  the  follow- 
ing :  "  On  the  Slst  of  August,  1773,  three 
men  and  three  women  went  to  The  Bell 
Inn,  in  Edgbaston  Street,  Birmingham,  and 
made  the  following  entry  in  the  To)l  Book, 
which  is  kept  there :  *  Samuel  Whitehouse, 
of  the  parish  of  Willenhall,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  this  day  sold  his  wife,  Mary 
Whitehouse,  in  open  market,  to  Thomas 
Griffiths,  of  Birmingham,  value  one 
shilling.  To  take  her  with  all  faults."" 
Probably  this  last  clause  in  the  contract 
had  a  stood  deal  to  do  with  the  very  low 

Erice  the  lady  produced.  The  account, 
owever,  goes  on  to  state  that  "the 
parties  were  all  exceedingly  well  pleased, 
and  the  money  paid  down,  as  well  for  the 
toll  as  purchase."  The  amount  of  toll  is 
not  named,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  instructive  to  have  learnt  under  what 
head  the  lady  was  classed,  to  assess  the 
amount. 

In  another  case,  extracted  from  the  Times 
of  the  30th  of  March,  1796,  the  amount 
of  the  toll  is  stated,  but  the  wife-market 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  very  depressed 
condition,  and  to  have  fallen  to  a  very  low 
level  at  that  time;  unless,  perhaps,  she 
was  notoriously  a  bad  investment  "  John 
Lees,  steel-burner,  sold  his  wife  for  the 
small  sum  of  sixpence  to  Samuel  Hall,  fell- 
monger,  both  of  Sheffield.  Lees  gave  Hall 
one  guinea  immediately  to  have  her  taken 
off  to  Manchester  the  day  following  by  the 
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coach.  She  was  delivered  up  with  a 
halter  round  her  neck,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
market  received  fourpence  for  toll"  Whilst 
on  the  subject  of  tolls  in  these  cases,  in  an 
instance  of  wife-ssliing  which  took  plaoenear 
Brighton,  it  is  shown  how  the  assessment 
is  arrived  at  A  woman  was  sold  publicly 
by  her  husband,  in  1826,  for  thirty 
shillings,  upon  which  sale  a  toll  of  one 
shilling  was  paid.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  local  bench  of  magistrates,  who 
summoned  the  toll-collector  to  justify  his 
strange  conduct  in  charging  toll ;  when  he 
at  once  referred  them  to  the  market  bye- 
laws:  ''^y  article  not  enumerated  in 
ihese  bye-laws  pays  one  shilling." 

An  exceedingly  curious  arrangement, 
with  regard  to  wife-barter,  occurs  in  The 
Oentleman's  Magazine  for  1764,  where  it 
is  stated  that  a  man  and  his  wife  falling 
into  conversation  with  a  grazier  at  Parham 
Fair,  in  Norfolk,  the  husband  offered  him 
his  wife  in  exchange  for  an  ox,  provided 
he  would  let  him  choose  one  out  of  his 
drove.  The  grazier  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  the  wife  readily  agreed  to  it  Accord- 
ingly, they  met  the  next  day,  when  she 
was  delivered  to  the  grazier,  with  a  new 
halter  round  her  necl^  and  the  husband 
received  the  bullock,  which  he  afterwards 
sold  for  six  ^ineas. 

.  Another  mstauce  is  taken  from  The 
Public  Advertiser,  of  September  19th,  1768: 
"  On  Thursday  last  a  publican  in  Shore- 
ditch  sold  his  wife  for  a  ticket  in  the 
present  lottery,  on  condition  that  if  the 
ticket  be  drawn  a  blank,  he  is  to  have  his 
wife  again  as  soon  as  the  drawing  of  the 
lottery  is  over."  In  this  case,  nothing  is 
said  about  the  lady's  feelings  as  to  this 
transfer  and  retransfer;  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  she  was  complacent 

The  Times  of  July  18th,  1797,  gives  the 
following  example  of  the  trade  in  wives  : 
"  On  Friday,  a  butcher  exposed  his  wife 
to  sale,  in  Smitbiield  Market,  near  The 
Sam  Inn,  with  a  halter  about  her  neck, 
and  one  about  her  wabt,  which  tied  her 
to  a  railing,  when  a  hog-driver  was  the 
happy  purchaser,  who  gave  the  husband 
three  guineas  and  a  crown  for  his  departed 
rib.  Pity  it  is  there  is  no  stop  put  to 
such  depraved  conduct  in  the  lower  order 
of  people."  A  few  days  later,  July  22nd, 
the  same  paper  made  the.  following  sar- 
castic remarks:  "By  some  mistake,  or 
omission,  in  the  report  of  the  Smithfield 
Market,  we  have  not  learned  the  average 
price  of  wives  for  the  last  week.  The 
mcreasing  value  of  the  fair  sex  is  esteemed 


bjr  several  eminent  writers,  the  certain 
criterion  of  increasing  civilisation.  Smith- 
field  has,  on  this  ground,  strong  preten- 
sions to  refined  improvement,  as  the  price 
of  wives  has  risen  in  that  market  from 
half-Srguinea  to  three  guineas  and  a  half." 
Again,  on  September  19th,  1797,  it  says  : 
"  An  hostler's  wife,  in  the  country,  lately 
fetched  twenty-five  guineas.  We  hear 
there  is  to  be  a  sale  of  wives  soon  at 
Christie's ;  we  have  no  doubt  they  will 
soon  go  off  well" 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  it  was  adogma 
in  which  nearly  every  Frenchman  believed, 
that  it  was  the  national  custom  of  English- 
men to  relieve  themselves  of  their  wives 
atSmithfield  by  auction,  with  the  orthodox 
accompaniment  of  an  halter  round  the 
neck ;  and  really  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  idea  took  so  fijrm  a  hold  of 
their  minds,  seeing;  the  numerous  instances 
which  were  brought  to  their  notice  in  past 
da3^;  not^  indeed,  that  the  present  era 
is  by  any  means  guiltless  in  the  matter, 
as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

In  a  book  written  by  a  French  visitor, 
entitled.  Six  mois  k  Londres,  en  1816, 
and  published  the  following  year,  is  given 
an  account  of  a  visit  to  Smithfield,  to 
study,  by  ocular  inspection,  the  nationid 
custom.  A  seller  soon  presented  himself, 
leading  his  wife  by  a  cord  attached  to  her 
neck ;  and,  taking  his  stand,  he  began  to 
bawl,  *'  My  wife,  for  fifteen  shillings ! 
Who  wishes  my  wife  for  fifteen  shillings  1" 
but  all  seemed  in  vain;  the  four-footed 
animals  around  him  disappeared,  but  no 
one  was  in  need  of  a  wifa  The  poor  man 
continued  his  cries,  and  was  becoming  des- 
pairing when  an  amateur  presented  him- 
self, who  began  to  examine  the  wife, 
"  Gomme  il  avait  examine  quelques  instans 
auparavant  une  Jument  que  je  Tavais  vu 
marchander."  ming  satisfied  with  the 
inspection,  he  offered  the  price  demanded, 
and  the  husband  having  failed  to  procure 
a  better  bid,  pocketed  Uie  money,  and  the 
purchaser  gave  his  arm  to  the  new  wife, 
who  was,  says  the  chronicler,  about 
twenty  years  of  age  and  sufficiently  good- 
looking. 

The  tables  may  be  fairly  turned  upon 
the  French,  at  all  events  in  one  instance, 
for,  according  to  The  Birmingham  Journal 
of  25th  March,  1865,  a  case  of  wife-selling 
occurred  in  that  year  at  Maratz,  near  LiUe. 
The  price  was  a  fairly  good  one — a  hundred 
and  twenty-six  francs,  and  a  deed  of  sale 
and  bill  of  exchange  for  the  purchase- 
money   were   drawn   up   by   a    notary. 
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Neither  bayer  nor  seller  was  conscious 
of  any  wrong-doing,  but  the  aathorities 
viewed  the  matter  in  a  different  lights  and 
both  parties  had  to  answer  for  their  conduct 
before  the  **  Tribunal  Correctionnel." 

Probably  many  other  instances  might  be 
found  of  the  custom  in  France,  but  there 
is  not  the  publicity  given  to  them  by  the 
press  as  in  this  country.  It  is  some  cour 
solation,  however,  though  a  poor  one,  to 
find  that  we  do  not  possess  the  monopoly 
of  the  public  market  for  wives. 

In  a  great  many  oasetf  the  afifair  was 
prearranged  between  the  buyer,  the  seller, 
and  the  sold,  who  all  seem  to  have  quieted 
their  consciences  by  going  through  the 
ceremony  of  a  mock  auction ;  but,  in  othw 
instances,  the  wives*  found  chance  pur- 
chasers, as  the  following  paragraph  from 
The  Doncaster  Gazette  of  March  25th, 
1803,  will  show : 

*'  A  fellow  sold  his  wife,  as  a  cow,  in 
Sheffield  market-place  a  few  days  ago.  The 
lady  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  outcher, 
who  held  her  by  a  halter,  fastened  round 
her  waist.  'What  do  you  ask  for  your 
cowl'  said  a  bystander.  <A  guinea,' 
replied  the  husband.  '  Done  1 '  cried  th<» 
other,  and  immediately  led  away  his 
bargain.  We  understand  that  the  pur- 
chaser and  his  'cow'  live  very  happily 
together." 

From  andther  cutting,  from  the  same 
newspaper  of  February  3rd,  1815,  the 
populace  had  something  to  say  to  the  affair, 
and  all  did  not  "  go  merry  as  a  marriage- 
belL"  "  On  Wednesday,  a  most  disgraceful 
scene  took  place  in  Pontefract.  A  fellow 
of  the  name  of  Smith — what  a  blessed 
anonymity  this  name  confers  1 — brought 
his  wife  from  Ferrybridge,  and  had  her 
put  up  for  sale  by  auction  at  the  market- 
cross,  at  the  small  sum  of  twelve  pence ; 
but,  after  some  liberal  advances,  she  was 
knocked  down  at  eleven  shillings.  On  the 
purchaser  leading  away  Us  bargain  in  a 
halter,  they  were  pelted  by  the  populace 
with  snow  and  mud";  but  the  ''fens  et 
origo  mali,"  the  husband,  seems  to  have 
been  out  of  this  poetic  justice,  more's  the 
pity  ! 

There  is  one  case  recorded  by  The 
Farmer's  Journal,  May  5th,  1810,  in  which 
it  is  pleasurable  to  find  that  the  biter  got 
bit,  in  a  way  almost  dramatic.  The  scene 
was  laid  in  a  village  in  Cumberland,  where 
a  young  man,  who  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  his  wife,  resolved  to  dispose  of  her  by 
auction;  and  the  lady,  seemingly,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  arrangement;    but   her 


feminine  quickness  of  wit  had  prepared  a 
pit  for  her  lord.  Not  being  able  to  find  a 
purchaser  in  the  place  where  they  resided, 
she  persuaded  him  to  proceed  to  Newcastle 
for  that  purpose.  Accordingly  they  set 
out,  and  this  modem  Delilah  laid  her  plan 
so  well  that^  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
a  press-gang  conveyed  him  on  board  a 
frigate  preparing  for  a  long  cruise. 

But  the  law  sometimes  stepped  in  to 
vindicate  itself,  and  was  not  always 
allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance,  for  the 
punishment  of  this  crime  of  wife-sellings 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  read  that  at 
the  West  Riding  sessions,  June  28th, 
1837,  one  Joshua  Jackson,  convicted  of 
selling  his  wife,  was  imprisoned  for  one 
month,  with  hard  labour,  as  a  misde- 
meanant. As  a  rule,  however,  the  offence 
was  winked  at,  and  treated  as  a  joke, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts;  the 
offender  being  let  oEy  usually,  with  only 
a  reprimand;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  custom  prevailed  to  a 
consid^able  extent,  when  punished  so 
leniently. 

The  value  of  a  wife  seems  to  have  been 
mostly  held  in  light  esteem,  for  one  was 
sold  at  Gloucester  market^  by  auction,  in 
1841,  for  half-a-crown,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  the  purchaser  frequently  congratu- 
lated himselion  his  '*  bargain."  Even  in  a 
commercial  sense  he  could  well  afford  to  be 
jubilant,  for  the  ''lot"  was  attired  in  a 
new  white  bonnet  and  a  black  gown,  the 
usual  ornament  in  the  way  of  a  halter 
being  included,  which  was  not  bad  con- 
sideration for  his  money,  let  alone  the 
lady's  charms. 

In  the  year  1859,  another  instance  of 
this  moral  degradation  waa  furnished  by 
the  town  of  Dudley,  where  hundreds  of 
people  were  assembled  in  HaU  Street  one 
evening,  to  attend  a  wife  sale.  The  first 
bid  was  three -halfpence,  and  ultimately 
reached  sixpence.  Her  husband,  in  hu 
ignorance,  thought  that  after  the  ceremony 
had  been  repeal  three  times,  she  actually 
had  no  claim  upon  him.  One  wonders 
whether  there  were  any  mftgistrates  in 
Dudley,  and  also  if  there  was  such  a 
functionary  as  a  policeman  among  the 
crowd  who  followed  shouting  after  the 
vendor.  But  "black  country"  manners 
and  customs  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
standard  happily  existing  in  other  parts  of 
the  kindom. 

The  Annual  Register  for  1832  gave  an 
account  of  a  singular  wife  sale.  Joseph 
Thomson,  a  farmer,  after  a  brief  married 
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life  of  three  years,  findiiig  that  the  union 
was  irksome,  agreed  with  his  wife  to 
separate.  Acting  upon  the  prevalent  notion 
that  by  patting  his  spouse  up  to  auction, 
and  so  parting  with  her,  the  marriage-bonds 
were  l^ally  unloosed,  he  came  to  Carlisle 
with  her,  an£  by  the  bellman  announced 
the  sale.  At  noon  the  auction  oonunenced 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  persons; 
the  wife,  a  spruce,  lively  damsel  of  ahput 
two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  being  placed 
on  a  large  oak  chair,  with  a  halter  of  straw 
round  her  neck.  Thomson  then  spoke  as 
follows*  *^ Gentlemen,  I  have  to  offer  to 
your  notice  my  wife,  Mary  Anne  Thomson, 
otherwise  Williams,  whom  I  mean  to  sell 
to  the  highest  and  fairest  bidder.  Gkntle- 
men,  it  is  her  wish,  as  well  as  mine,  to 
part  for  ever.  She  has  been  to  me  only  a 
born  serpent  I  took  her  for  my  comfort 
and  the  good  of  my  hom^  but  she  became 
my  tormentor,  a  domestic  curse,  a  night 
invTision,  and  a  daily  devil.  Gentlemeni  I 
speak  truth  from  my  heart  when  I  say 
may  God  deliver  us  from  troublesome  wives 
and  frolicsome  women  1  Avoid  Uiem  as 
you  wopld  a  mad  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a 
loaded,  pistol,  cholera  morbus.  Mount  Etna» 
or  any  other  pestilential  thing  in  Nature. 
Now,  I  have  shown  you  the  dark  side  of 
my  ,wife,  and  told  you  of  her  faulta  and 
failings ;  I  will  introduce  the  bright  and 
sunny  side  of  her,  and  explam  her  qualifi- 
cations and  goodness.  She  can  read  novels 
and  milk. cows;  she  can  laugh  and  weep 
with  the  same  ease  that  you  could  take  a 
glass  of  ale  whw  thirsty.  She  can  make 
butter,  and  scold  the  maid ;  she  can  sing 
Moore's  melodies,  and  plait  her  frills  and 
caps ;  she  cannot  make  rum^  gjn,  or  whisky, 
but  she  is  a  good  judge  of  the  quality  from 
long  experience  in  tasting  them.  I  there- 
fore offer  her  with  all  her  perfections  and 
imperfections  for  the  sum  of  fifty  shillings." 
This  man  must  have  been  a  humourist, 
and  if  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
profession  of  auctioneer,  would  have  run 
the  famous  George  Robins  pretty  hard. 
The  sequel  of  the  story  is  that  after  wait- 
ing about  an  hour,  Thomson  knocked  down 
the  '4ot''  to  one  Henry  Mears,  for  twenty 
shillings  and  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  the 
parties  separated,  being  mutually  pleased 
with  their  bargain. 

Ah,  but  the  reader  will  say,  these  cases 
occurred  years  ago,  when  men's  manners 
were  much  coarser  than  now!  Surely 
education  and  the  great  social  machinery 
which  has  been  at  work  so  long  to  elevate 
the  people's  tastes,  must  have  eradicated 


such  monstrous  breaches  of  decorum  1 
Would  that  such  a  flattering  idea  could  be 
borne  out  by  stem  facta  !  A  few  instances 
out  of  many  which  have  occurred  in  recent 
times  will  dispel  the  notion  that  men  are 
very  much  different  now  to  what  their 
fathers  were. 

A  few  years  a£o  the  practice  certainly 
was  not  dead  in  Lancashire.  During  the 
second  week  of  November,  1870,  a  person 
residing  in  Bury  sold  his  wife  for  eight 
shillings  to  her  supposed  paramour,  who 
led  her  away  by  the  halter  to  his  house 
immediatelyafter  the  sale.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  seemed  to  have  retained  some 
little  idea  of  decency,  and  did  not  take  the 
matter  altogether  apathetically,  for  they 
burnt  in  e&gy  both  the  buyer  and  the 
person  sold.  It  was  said  that  the  woman 
was  nothing  loth  to  change  masters ;  in 
fact,  the  women  concerned  in  these  un- 
natural transactions  seldom  seem  to  have 
raised  any  objections.  One  case  is  recorded 
in  The  Annual  Begister  for  1807,  where 
the  lady  was  rebdlious,  and  it  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  large  sum  that  was  bid 
for  her — the  hishest  amount  that  a  wife  ia 
stated  to  have  fetched.  An  innkeeper,  at 
Grassington,  agreed  to  dispose  of  hia 
spouse  to  a  gentleman  upon  payment  of 
one  hundred  guineas,  the  latter  depositing 
one  guinea,  as  "  hand-money "  on  the 
bargain.  When,  however,  the  buyer  went 
the  next  day  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the 
amount,  and  to  bring  home  his  purchase, 
the  fair  dame  proved  obstreperous  and 
flatly  refused  delivery  of  herself,  and  the 
disappointed  man  went  wifeless  home 
again — ^a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  being,  for 
the  innkeeper  decUned  to  return  the 
earnest-money. 

In  1881  a  wife  was  sold  at  Sheffield  for 
the  paltry  consideration  of  a  quart  of  beer, 
and  in  1862  a  similar  purchase  was  made 
at  Selby  market-cross,  at  the  cost  of  only 
one-half  that  amount,  merely  a  pint  of  beer 
— which  was  thought  sufficient  for  a  man's 
helpmate ! 

The  tariff  would  seem  to  be  on  a  down- 
ward-sliding scale  as  we  advance  in  the 
century,  for  a  case  occurs,  recorded  by  the 
South  Wales  Daily  News,  May  2nd,  18S2,at 
Alfreton,  where  a  woman  was  sold  by  her 
husband  for  a  still  lower  valuation,  in  a 
public-house.  The  modus  operandi  had 
the  charm  of  simplicity  :  in  a  room  full  of 
men,  he  offered  to  sell  her  for  a  fflass  of 
ale,  and  the  offer  being  accepted  by  a 
young  man,  she  readily  agreed,  took  off 
her  wedding-ring,  and   from  that   time 
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considered  herself  the  property  of  the 
purchaser. 

Another  case,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  given  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
October  20th,  illustrates  the  modem  valua- 
tion of  a  man's  partner  in  life ;  this  time 
the  sister  isle  is  responsible  for  the  occur- 
rence. At  Belfast,  George  Drennan  was 
charged  with  having  assaulted  his  wife  and  a 
man  named  O'NeilL  The  woman  was  in 
hospital,  and  O'Neill  did  not  appear.  The 
extraordinary  feature  in  the  case  was  that 
the  prisoner  had  actually  sold  his  wife  to 
O'Neill  for  one  penny  and  a  dinner.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  formality  about 
the  transaction,  a  document  being  drawn 
up  between  the  accused,  on  the  one  part, 
and  O'Neill  on  the  other,  which  stated 
that,  for  the  considerations  mentioned,  he 
had  agreed  to  assign  and  transfer  to  one 
Patrick  O'Neill,  aU  his  right,  title,  and 
estate  in  his  lawfully  wedded  wife.  The 
sum  of  one  penny  and  a  dinner  seem, 
indeed,  but  a  sorry  exchange  for  a  living 
woman ! 

These  few  instances  are  enough  to  afford 
reflection  to  the  student  of  nineteenth 
century  morals  and  civilisation,  and  return 
but  an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  the  query: 
"Are  we  so  very  much  better  than  our 
fathers  after  all  t" 

JiEFT  OUTSIDK 

A  STOBT  OF  KENSINGTON  OARDKNS. 
CHAPTER  I, 

A  YOUNa  lady  and  a  little  girl  were 
sitting  on  a  bench  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
It  was  one  of  those  perfect  days  in  early 
June,  when  we  Londoners  are  wont  to 
say  with  enthusiasm,  ''  How  lovely  it  must 
be  in  the  country  1 "  but  when  our  inner 
consciousness  tells  us  at  the  same  time 
that^  while  it  is  so  lovely  in  town,  we  have 
no  wish  to  go  to  the  country,  or  anywhere 
else.  The  may  was  over,  of  course,  and 
so  were  the  horse-chestnuts  and  the 
rhododendrons,  save  for  an  occasional 
coronet  of  deep  crimson  or  palest  pink 
crowning  some  spray  among  the  dark- 
green  masses  of  the  last-named  shrubs; 
but  to  make  amends  for  this,  there  was 
such  a  wealth  of  verdure  there,  of  still 
unsullied  emerald  grass  beneath,  and 
fluttering,  tender,  vivid  green  above,  here 
massed  together  in  richly  solid  luxu- 
riance, there  tossed  high  in  the  air  like 
a  fairy  plume,  there  again  swaying  softly 
downwsads  in  long,  feathery  lines,  whose 


shifting  shadows  swept  the  grass  beneath, 
that  one  scarcely  missed  the  spring  blossoms, 
and  was  content  for  the  most  part  to  think 
that  a  world  made  up  of  such  green  and 
blue,  such  trees  and  grass,  such  turquoise 
sky  and  sapphire  water  could  not  have 
anything  very  serious  wanting  to  it  For 
the  rest,  the  people  scattered  here  and 
there  along  the  wuks,  and  more  especially 
the  swarms  of  chfldren  dotted  about  every- 
where in  their  bright  summer  garments,  and 
encircling  the  Round  Pond  like  a  wreath 
of  living  flowers,  quite  made  up  the  com- 
plement of  warm  colouring  desirable  under 
a  sunshine  as  cloudless  and  glowing  as 
that  of  an  Italian  sky. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  little  too  much  of 
sunshine  and  colour  altogether  where  the 
young  lady  was  sitting;  for  though  the 
bench  itself  was  under  uie  shade  of  a  broad- 
spreading  chestnut,  it  faced  the  dancing, 
sparkling  cirde  of  water  about  which  the 
children  were  gathered,  with  the  wide  rins 
of  bare,  sun-scorched  ground  around  it,  and 
the  red  roof  of  Kensington  Palace  winking 
in  the  sunshine  beyond ;  but  the  smaller 
muden  wished  to  see  1  he  water  and  the 
ducks,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for 
the  elder  one,  not  only  to  keep  near  them, 
but  to  turn  her  face  in  that  direction,  lest 
her  little  chai]ge  should  run  off  to  the 
water,  or  get  into  other  mischief  without 
Jier  guardian's  knowledge. 

It  was  a  very  young  face,  not  telling  at 
all  that  it  had  seen  one-and-twenty  sum- 
mers already ;  but  that  was  owing  to  the 
almost  infantfle  softness  and  purity  of  its 
outlines,  the  slightly  parted  lips,  and 
innocent  and  limpid  eyes.  It  was  grave 
enough  for  thirty — ^wearing,  indeed,  that 
settled  gravity  which  looks  so  pathetic  on 
a  young  face — and  was  not  l^  any  means 
beautifu,  the  eyes  being  simply  grey,  with 
no  hint  of  blue  in  them;  the  nose  too 
short  and  straight ;  the  hair  a  dull  light 
brown,  drawn  plainly  back  with  no  attempt 
at  fringe ;  and  the  complexion  so  devoid  of 
colour  as  to  rive  you  the  impression  of  a 
plant  which  has  bisen  reared  altogether  in 
the  dark.  Yet  it  must  have  known  sun- 
shine somewhere  or  at  some  time  of  its 
budding,  for  if  she  laughed — ^which  was 
very  rarely — or  if  anything  startled  her, 
there  came  into  her  cheeks  such  a  sudden 
rush  of  exquisite  rose-colour  as  made  her 
for  the  moment  almost  beautiful ;  but  it 
was  gone  again  almost  as  suddenly ;  and 
then  she  looked  once  more  a  plain,  pasty- 
faced  girl,  just  the  sort  of ''  young  person" 
to  be  taking  care  of  the  white-lrocked. 
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black-stockinged  little  girl  with  the  big 
8ailor-hat|  the  crinkly  mane  of  very  bright 
red  hair,  and  the  immaculate  white  nlk 
gloves,  who  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the 
bench  beside  her  than  she  wriggled  off  it 
again,  and  rushed  ^way,  flinging  a  bright- 
coloured  ball  before  her  with  shrill  shrieks 
of  laughter. 

Her  favourite  game  seemed  to  be  to 
throw  it  into  a  clump  of  shrubs  at  a  little 
dbtance,  and  then  call  out  in  her  shrill 
child's  voice : 

'*My  ball's  gone  among  the  bushes,  Miss 
Lane.     Please  get  it  out." 

On  which  the  young  lady  (for  the  title 
"  Miss  "  conceded  her  that  dignity,  though 
there  was  nothing  in  her  cheap,  simply- 
made  gown  of  grey  gingham,  her  plain 
black  jacket  and  bonnet,  and  thread  gloves 
to  show  that  she  was  the  child's  governess, 
and  not  her  nurse)  got  up  obediently,  and 
going  to  the  bushes,  poked  and  burrowed 
among  them  with  her  umbrella  tOl  she  got 
the  b^  out 

This  had  already  occurred  six  times. 
Now  the  cry  was  raised  again,  and  she 
was  just  about  to  rise  as  usual,  when 
another  voice,  with  a  certain  sharpness 
of  intonation  in  it  which  gave  it  a 
peculiar  though  not  unpleasant  accent^ 
exclaimed  : 

'*  I  do  declare  that  child's  real  ugly  1 
Why  in  wonder  do  you  mind  her  1 " 

Susan  Lane  turned  round  with  a  start 
sudden  enough  to  bring  the  pretty  rush  of 
colour  afore-mentioned  into  her  face.  Per- 
haps it  was  that  which  took  the  speaker's 
fancy.  She  was  seated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bench — a  girl  about  Susie's  age,  and 
also  wearing  a  grey  gown,  but  such  a  girl 
and  such  a  gown  as  seemed  to  be  removed 
from  Susie  by  a  whole  antipodes  of  quality 
and  circumstances.  She  had  a  very  pretty 
face  —  wanting,  certainly,  in  the  purely 
oval  shape  and  soft  outlmes  of  the  young 
governess's,  but  all  the  more  piquante  and 
brilliant  by  comparison,  with  a  delicate, 
sharply-cut  little  nose;  a  rosy  Cupid's 
mouth;  a  little  pointed  chin,  so  deter- 
mined to  come  forward  into  the  world  that, 
for  its  sake  alone,  no  one  could  have  dared 
to  overlook  the  owner;  eyes  more  blue 
than  grey;  hair  more  golden  than  fair, 
drawn  up  high  on  the  neck  behind,  and 
curled  in  an  elaborate  fringe  in  front ;  and 
a  complexion  so  dazzlingly  pure  in  its  pale 
roses  and  lilies  as  not  at  all  to  need  the 
slight  touch  of  powder  with  which  she 
had  thought  proper  to  adorn  it.  Her 
gown,  too,  though  grey,  as  I  have  said,  like 


the  other's,  was  such  a  one  as  no  English 
fingers  ever  made  or  conceived — a  cobweb- 
coloured  cambric,  trimmed  with  ruffles  of 
grey  lace,  and  looped  back  from  the  front 
with  knots  of  satin  ribbon  over  a  petticoat 
of  flowered  salmon-coloured  sateen.  The 
bodice  was  made  like  a  little  jacket,  ruffled 
round  with  lace,  and  opening  over  a  waist- 
coat of  the  flowered  sateen,  with  sleeves 
to  the  elbow,  and  terminating  in  long 
grey  kid-gloves ;  on  her  head  she  wore  a 
broad,  fantastically  -  shaped  hat  ot  grey 
Straw,  adorned  with  salmon-coloured 
plumes;  and  on  her  feet,  iirhich  were 
scarcely  bigger  than  a  child's,  a  pair  of 
marvellous  boots,  with  little  embroidered 
tabs  over  stockings  of  salmon-coloured  silk, 
and  with  heels  so  high  and  pointed  that 
the  marvel  was  that  she  should  be  able  to 
balance  herself  on  them  for  a  moment  I 
am  afraid  that  those  boots  alone  would 
have  condemned  her  among  nine  out  of 
ten  even  of  the  male  members  of  London 
society,  and  would  have  prompted  any 
well-brought-up  young  woman,  with  even 
a  grain  of  knowledge  of  this  wicked 
world,  to  rise  from  the  bench  and  with- 
draw herself  as  speedily  as  might  be  from 
the  siren  possessing  them. 

But  in  the  first  place  Susan  Lane,  reared 
in  a  quiet  country  village,  and  transplanted 
thence  to  the  dullest  of  London  school- 
rooms, had  even  less  knowledge  of  the 
world  about  her  than  her  shrill  little 
taskmaster  with  the  ball;  and  in  the 
second,  those  innocent  grey  eyes  of  hers, 
with  their  wide-open,  liquid  glance,  were 
sufficiently  short-sighted  not  to  take 
in  the  boots  at  all,  and  only  received  an 
impression  of  a  bright,  lovely  face,  and  a 
costume  so  gorgeous,  and  yet  so  unlike  any- 
thing that  the  most  gorgeously-appointed 
Eaglish  girl  is  in  the  habit  of  wearing  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  she 
instinctively  connected  it  with  the  peculiar 
accent  of  the  speaker,  and  set  her  down  as 
"foreign;"  in  which  innocence — ^not  for 
the  first  time — ^hit  the  mark  more  truly 
than  wisdom  would  have  done. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon  !  Were  you 
speaking  to  me  1 "  she  said,  with  the  little 
nervous  smile  of  a  very  shy  person.  The 
other  girl  smiled  too,  not  shyly,  but  godd- 
humouredly. 

"  Well,  I  was.     I  said  I  wondered  you^ 
let  that  child  tease  you  so.     That  is  the ' 
seventh  time  she  has  done  the  same  thing. 
You  must  be  real  good  to  stand  it     I 
should    have    been   mad  with    her  long 
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*'  Oh,  she  is  not  bad  enough  for  that," 
said  Susie,  smilingalittlemore  easily  because 
of  the  exaggerated  phrase.  *'  Children  are 
always  rather  troublesome,  you  know,  and 
— and  I  am  only  here  to  amuse  and  take 
care  of  her." 

''Well,  I  should  quit,"  said  the  gaily- 
dressed  girl  briskly.  "  I  am  not  fond  of 
children,  and  I  would  rather  help,  if  I  had 
to,  with  anything  else  than  nurse  work.  I 
guess  you  are  not  so  strong  as  I  am^  either, 
you  don't  look  it." 

^'  Thank  you,  I  am  quite  strong,  and — 
and  I  am  not  little  Flo's  nurse.  I  am 
her  governess,"  Susan  said,  with  just  suffi- 
cient touch  of  dignity  to  bring  a  faint  shade 
of  colour  to  her  soft  cheeks.  She  had 
not  much  to  be  dignified  about,  poor 
little  girl!  Yet  to  be  taken  for  a  servant 
— though,  indeed,  how  much  better  off 
was  she  1— hurt  and  mortified  her.  She 
was  startled,  however,  to  see  the  other's 
vivid  blush  and  quickly  outstretched 
hand. 

**  Well,  I  do  beg  your  pardon/'  she  said 
cordially.  '*I  hadn't  the  least  thought  of 
offending  you,  thou^  I  did  take  you  for 
the  nurse-girl,  and  that  is  the  truth.  You 
see  I  knew  you  were  a  real  lady  the 
moment  I  heard  you  speak,  and  that  was 
why  I  felt  so  bad  for  you.  I  should  not 
have  oared  else,  but  I  know  ladies  do  go 
out  to  help,  and " 

"  I  know  they  do,"  said  Susie.  It  was 
quite  impossible  ior  her  not  to  feel  cordially 
towards  this  warm-hearted  girl — she  who 
got  so  little  kindness  from  anyone.  Why, 
it  was  the  most  delightfully  rare  experience 
even  to  feel  the  clasp  of  those  slendler,  grey- 
gloved  fingers;  and  then  the  stranger's 
quick,  impetuous  speech,  and  odd  verbal 
lapses,  unusual,  to  say  the  least,  in  youne 
ladies  of  the  upper  ten,  as  Susan  imagined 
them,  gave  the  latter  a  feeling  of  being 
quite  old  by  comparison,  and  took  away 
some  of  that  sense  of  menti^l  and  cultural 
inferiority  which,  generally  oppressed  her 
in  the  presence  of  others.  There  was  a 
pathetic  glistening  in  those  short-sighted 
grey  eyes  of  hers  as  she  surrendered 
her  soft,  shapely,  bare  hand,  with  its 
needle-pricked  fore-fineer  (for  she  had 
taken  off  her  gloves  when  she  sat  down) 
to  the  other  girl's  kindly  pressure,  and 
added  : 

"  I  am  not  at  all  offended,  and  indeed, 
when  I  said  I  was  a  governess,  I  think — 
that  is,  I  meant  that  I  was  engaged  as  one ; 
but  I  dare,  say  I  should  only  be  called  a 
lady-help  in  some  houses ;  for  though  little 


Flo  has  a  nurse  as  well,  there  are  four 
other  children,  and  I  do  nearly  everything 
for  her  —  make  her  clothes  and  mend 
them,  and  see  to  her  hair  and — and  all 
that." 

Poor  Susan  was  blushing  terribly.  It 
seemed  to  her  now  that  she  had  made  her- 
self supremely  ridiculous  by  her  previous 
boast ;  but  all  the  same  the  necessity  for 
entire  honesty  at  all  costs  was  too  imperious 
within  her  to  be  silenced,  and  at  this 
moment  little  Flo  herself  interrupted  the 
discourse. 

"  Miss  Lane,"  she  said,  coming  closer 
and  lifting  a  small,  pale,  freckled  face,  on 
which  rignteous  indignation  was  written 
in  a  hundred  little  vertical  lines,  to  her 
teacher,  "  I  said  my  ball  was  in  those 
bushes,  and  you  won't  ^et  it  for  me." 

"  I  am  going  to  ^et  it,  Flo,"  said  Susan, 
'*  but  I  was  speakmg  to  this  lady,  and — 
and  you  should  try  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
bushes,  dear." 

Flo  turned  round  instantly,  and  stared 
hard  at  the  lady.  She  did  not  speak 
for  a  moment,  during  which,  her  smalls 
sharp  eyes  were  taking  in  every  detail 
of  the  latter's  magnificence,  and  then 
delivered  herself  of  the  abruptly  childish 


"  You're  not  a  friend  of  Miss  Lane's,  I 
know.  Are  you  one  of  my  mamma's 
visitors  1 " 

"  I  am  not,"  said  the  young  lady  briskly, 
"  and  what's  more  I  don't  want  to  be.  I 
shouldn't  care  for  visiting  any  house  that 
had  in  it  such  a  downright  ugly  little  girl 
as  you." 

**0h,  don%  prayl"  broke  from  Susan 
in  a  tone  of  distress  as  real  as  if  the 
epithet  had  been  applied  to  her ;  "  it — it 
isn't  kind,  and  indeed  I  think— I  mean 
many  people  think — that  she  is  quite — 
not  that  it  matters  though,  Flo,"  turning 
to  the  child  with  sudden  remembrance 
of  what  it  was  right  to  say  on  such 
occasions,  ''for  people  like  little  girls 
because  they're  good,  not  because  they're 
pretty.  That  doesn't  matter  at  all,  really ; 
but " 

The  other  girl  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Do  tell !  '^  she  exclahned ;  "  if  I'm  not 
offending  you  again,  and  I  didn^t  mean 
that  sort  of  *u^'  at  alL  I  forgot  how 
you  English  use  the  word.  When  we  say 
*  ogly,'  we  mean  uglv-mannered  and  ugly- 
tempered;  and  a  child  might  have  the 
cunningest  little  face  in  creation,  and  I 
wooldirt  care  a  butternut  for  her  if  she 
was  mean  enough  to  make  her  teacher  go 
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borrowing  under  those  bushes  half-a  dozen 
times  in  a  minute,  and  never  even  say, 
'Thank  you.'" 

**  I  shall  tell  my  mamma  if  you  say  I'm 
mean  and  ugly/'  said  Flo,  whose  vanity 
had  a  vindictive  sentiment  in  it.  ''And 
she  says  Miss  Lane  is  to  play  with  me. 
You  know  you  are  to/'  she  added,  frown- 
ing on  Susie,  who  was^  however,  given  no 
time  to  answer. 

"And  I  know,"  put  in  her  pretty  cham- 
pion, "  that  if  you  tease  teacher,  and  tell 
tales,  I  sha'n't  feel  like  giving  you  any 
candies.  Say  now,"  holding  up  a  tiny 
velvet  bae,  "  who's  going  to  sit  still,  like  a 
good  child,  and  have  a  lovely  time  eating 
the  nice  things  I've  got  here,  while  poor 
teacher  gets  a  rest  % " 

Flo  hastened  to  declare  that  she  was  the 
child  in  c^^uestion,  the  greed  of  seven-years- 
old  proving  too  much  for  the  more  pre- 
cocious pangs  of  wounded  pride;  and 
though  Susie  remonstrated  very  honestly, 
her  opposition  received  no  attention,  the 
stranger  only  laughing  as  she  emptied  a 
handml  of  bonbons  into  Flo's  lap,  and 
observed : 

"  I  guess  they  won't  hurt  her.  Calton — 
that's  my  brother — says  they're  the  best 
sort,  real  wholesome ;  and  he  buys  them 
for  me  himself  at  Duclos's.  You  know  his 
store,  don't  you  ?  It's  a  mean  kind  of  one 
to  look  at,  but  I  will  say  the  things  there 
are  most  as  ^ood  as  any  you  get  in  Paris ; 
don't  you  think  so  ? " 

"I — I  don't  know,"  said  Susie  shyly. 
•*  I  have  never  been  in  Paris,  and — and  I 
don't  know  Du — the  store  you  speak  of 
either.  I  never  go  anywhere  in  London 
but  here,  and  now  and  then  to  the  Grove 
— ^Westbourne  Grove,  I  mean — when  I  am 
wanted  to  do  any  shopping." 

The  stranger's  blue  eyes  opened  in  very 
genuine  astonishment. 

"  Nowhere  but  two  places ! "  she  repeated 
blankly. 

"  Oh,  and  to  churcL  I  go  to  church 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  sometimes 
wich  the  boys  of  an  afiernoon  too,"  said 
Susie,  correcting  herself. 

The  wonder  in  the  blue  eyes], did  not 
lessen. 

"Only  that!  Don't  you  go  anywhere 
ehe,  ever  % "  Then  as  the  young  governess 
shook  her  head,  smiline  a  little :  **  But 
perhaps  you've  not  been  located  here  time 
enough  to  see  about  you  yet  We  came  to 
London  six  weeks  ago,  and  I  haven't  seen 
half  I  want  to  by  now;  but  that's  the 
worst  of  having  a  brother  who  has  been 


everywhere,  and  knows  everything.  He's 
real  good  to  me,  I  will  own,  and  takes  me 
out  somewhere  most  every  night ;  but  it's 
all  an  old  story  to  him,  and  he  don't  like 
me  to  look  round  or  ask  questions.  He 
says  it  isn't  English.  He's  fearfully 
particular  about  that ;  and  of  course  when 
you've  only  one  brother  you  must  fix  your- 
self to  please  him.  I  guess  now  you 
wouldn't  have  surmised  I  wasn't  English  1" 
she  added  with  a  delightful  little  laugh 
so  expressive  of  perfect  confidence 
in  the  nature  of  Susie's  answer  that, 
candid  as  the  latter  was,  she  lacked 
brutality  to  givo  it.  Fortunately  her 
companion  did  not  wait  for  a  reply. 
"Well,  I'm  notl"  she  said,  triumphing 
in  the  surprise ;  "  and  what's  more,  though 
scarcely  any  of  our  acquaintances  here  will 
allow  it's  possible,  I  only  came  to  England 
this  May.  I'm  American"  (she  called  it 
"  Amurrican,"  but  that  is  a  detail.  I  am 
not  reproducing  this  young  lady's  pronun- 
ciation), "  and  till  mother  concluded  last 
fall  to  come  over  and  look  after  Calton,  I 
hadn't  a  thought  of  visiting  Europe  till  I 
was  married.  Mother's  been  always  so 
taken  up  with  Lucretia,  my  married  sister, 
that  I've  never  stayed  home  much  since  I 
came  out.  I  used  to  live  half  my  time 
with  an  uncle  in  New  Endand,  and  the 
other  half  with  an  aunt  out  West.  Calton 
said  it  wasn't  fair,  and  wanted  father 
to  send  me  to  the  Sacr6  Coeur  to  be 
finished;  but  I  told  him  I  must  keep 
Paris "  (and  here  again  I  am  tempted  to 
mention  that  she  always  called  that  city 
"Parris")  "for  my  wedding-trip.  I've 
done  it  now,  however,  so  I  shall  have  to 
keep  Rome  for  that  We've  not  been  there 
yet  We  went  to  Paris  first  half  of  the 
winter,  and  then  to  Florence ;  but  mother 
got  sick  there,  it  was  so  cold ;  so  we  went  to 
Cannes  instead,  and  back  to  Paris  for 
Easter  before  coming  hera  Cannes  is  the 
loveliest  place,  and  we  had  the  loveliest 
time  imaginable.  Were  you  ever  there 
before  you  came  to  London  ?  " 

"At  — Cannes]  Oh  no,"  said  Susie, 
whose  geographical  excursions^  with  Flo 
had  as  yet  been  of  such  a  limited  nature 
that  she  had  been  compelled  to  make  a 
pause  for  mental  survey  of  the  map  of 
France  before  answering.  "  I  never  went 
anywhere  much  before  I  came  to  town. 
We  lived  in  the  country,  and  except  when 

my  father  took  me  in  his  gig But  I 

have  being  in  London  four  years  now.  I  am 
not  a  new  comer  like  you,"  she  added, 
breaking  off  with  the  slight  blush  of  one 
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fearful  of  chattering  too  much  on  her  own 
affairs.^ 
The  American  girl  looked  at  her  pity- 

"Four  years  in  one  city,  and  never 
been  anywhere  but  to  church  and  shop, 
and  these  gardens !  It  don't  seem  be- 
lievable. Don't  you  even  go  and  see  your 
friends  r' 

Susie's  smile  was  a  little  sad. 

"I  have  none — here — and  if  I  had,  I 
should  have  no  time.  Little  Flo  and  the 
boys  want  me  in  the  day." 

"Not  all  day  r' 

''  Oh  yes ;  there  is  always  something 
to  do." 

"Well,  I  do  feel  bad  for  you;  but 
couldn't  you  go  out  evenings  %  You  have 
them,  haven't  you  ? " 

"  No — oh,  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Farquhar- 
son  would  like  it,"  said  Susie,  blushing  and 
hesitating ;  **  indeed,  I  never  even  thought 

of  it  myself,  and  as  I  have  no  friends 

But  it  is  kind  of  you  to  feel  sorry  for 
me,"  she  added,  smiling  a  little,  and 
lifting  her  eyes  gratefully  to  her  energetic 
companion.  The  latter  was  looking  really 
shocked. 

"  Do  tell ! "  she  exclaimed  again.  "  How 
can  you  make  out  to  endure  such  a  life  ? 
Bat  what  do  you  do,  then,  at  all  % " 

"  Of  an  evening  t  Oh,  my  own  mending 
or  any  other  needlework,  and  sometimes  I 
write  letters  home,  or  try  tp  study  a  little 
to  improve  myself.  Oh,  and  when  Mrs. 
Farquharson  is  out,  so  that  the  piano  can't 
be  an  annoyance,  I  practise.  I  am  always 
glad  to  do  that,  and  one  doesn't  want  to  sit 
up  late  when  one  is  tired,"  said  Susie, 
stniliog  again. 

"  I'm  tired,"  Flo  broke  in  suddenly.  "  I 
haven't  got  any  more  sweets,  and  I  don't 
want  to  play,  and  I've  got  an  ache  in  my 
stomach,  and  I  want  to  go  home  now." 

Miss  Lane  rose  at  once  in  evident 
concern. 

"An  ache  in  your Oh,  Flo,  I'm 

sorry,  dear.  I  hope  you  have  not  eaten 
too  many  sweets.  We'll  go  home  at  once," 
she  said  compuncbiously ;  out  the  American 
girl  had  already  slid  off  her  side  of  the 
Beat  and  pounced  on  the  small  maiden 


in  a  half  -  coaxing,  half  -  threatening 
manner,  so  merry  and  pretty,  that  the 
young  damsel  was  too  fascinated  by  it  to 
be  offended. 

"  Come  now,  I  guess  that's  all  a  mistake,'' 
she  said,  stooping  her  plumed  hat  and 
laughing  eyes  to  the  level  of  the  little 
fretful  face.  "You  ain't  sick  a  bit.  Say 
now,  are  you  %  For  if  you  are,  you'll  never 
be  let  have  another  candy  as  long's  you 
live ;  and  I  was  just  fixing  to  bring 
you  some — real  nice  ones  too  — next 
time  I  come  here ;  but  if  they  make  you 
sick " 

"  They  don't  make  me  sick,"  said  Flo 
promptly.  "WiU  you  weally  bring  me 
some  more  to-morrow  1 " 

"I  will  so,'!  replied  the  young  lady; 
then,  turning  to  Susie  :  "  We  are  staying  at 
the  Grreat  Western  Hotel  for  a  spell,  and  I 
come  here  most  every  morning  when  it's 
fine  and  I've  nothing  to  do.  So  we  are 
bound  to  meet  again.  I  hope  so,  anyway. 
Good-bya" 

"  Good-bye — thank  you,"  said  Susie, 

If  she  had  only  not  been  so  shy  she 
would  have  liked  to  add  something  else — to 
say  how  she  should  look  forward  to  another 
meeting  between  them,  and  express  some- 
thing of  the  pleasure  this  one  had  given 
her.  She  thought  of  quite  a  numoer  of 
things  she  might  have  said,  as  holding 
little  Flo's  hand  in  hers  she  made  her  way 
along  the  sunshiny,  gritty  paths  in. the 
direction  of  the  Queen's  Road  Gate  ]  but 
she  had  been  too  shy,  or  her  English  reserve 
had  been  too  much  for  hor. 

She  had  very  little  Expectation  of  ever 
seeing  the  brilliant  stranger  again. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

While  this  correspondence  was  going  on 
between  nncle  and  niece,  things  were  not 
particularly  snnshiny  at  the  Hall.  The 
weather  had  been  changeable,  and,  on  the 
whole,  murky  and  troubled.  Daring  the 
eight  days  that  followed  Phil's  departure 
to  London,  Edie  had  passed  through  every 
phase  of  despondency,  of  nervous  irritability, 
and,  consequently,  of  fitful  tamper. 

Poor  old  Janet's  dadly  existence  was  a 
burden  to  her;  the  squire — ^weU,  had  a 
Ufe  of  it;  and  as  for  Ellinor,  no  doubt 
die  would  have  had  a  life  of  it  too, 
had  she  not  been  endowed  with  a 
temperament  as  iinpervious  as  any  English 
chronometerto  atmospheric  changes.  Edie's 
most  veheiment  gusts  did  not  suffice  to 
ruffle  even  the  surface  of  her  stately 
serenity,  nor  did  Edie's  most  pungent 
speeches  —  and  they  undoubtedly  were 
pungent  just  then — seem  by  ever  so  little 
to  set  her  teeth  on  edge.  It  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  her  equanimity  was  a  thin^ 
bom  less  of  good-nature  than  of  indi^ 
ference.  Her  stay  at  the  Hall  was  drawing 
to  a  close;  she  was  not  likely  ever  to  be  on 
very  warm  terms  with  the  Fairfax  family. 
What  could  their  small  joys  and  sorrows, 
individual  dr  collective,  their  sweet  or  sour 
tempers,  matter  to  her  1  How  very  slightly 
ought  she,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be 
affected  by  them ! 

So  she  went  on  her  way  serenely,  imper- 

'  turbably,  ignoring  equally  little  Edie's  fits 

of  temper  and  subsequent  fits  of  remorse, 

preserving  invariably  towards  her  a  calm, 

„  patronising, .  elder-sisterly   attitude    that 

. }  made  Edie  feel  as  though  she  herself  had 

suddenly  been  transformed    into  a  half- 

'  ,  ^  ' Ml  '  M-:  "P'-  c —    ;  I  " 


tamed  Persian  cat,  and  every  hair  she ' 
owned  to  was  being  persistently  stroked' 
the  wrong  way. 

Not  one  letter  did  Edie  receive  from 
PhiL 

"  Tf  s  your  own  doin^,  Edie  ! "  said  the 
squire,  as  he  noted  his  little  daughter, 
morning  after  morning,  make  a  vehement ' 
rush  at  the  letters  when  they  were  brought  < 
in,  toss  them  over  eagerly,  and  then 
viciously  shuffle  them  into  a  careless  heap 
when  she  saw  the  one  she  waited  for  was 
not  thera 

"  I  know  it's  my  own  doing ;  of  course, ' 
who  could  think  it  was  anyone  else's)" 
answered  Edie,  with  her  head  very  high  in 
the  air.  ''I  didn't  for  a  moment  expect 
Phil  would  write  to  me ;  it  would  be  very 
ridiculous  if  he  were  to,  after  what  I  said  to 
him."  Ajid  then  she  would  take  sudden^ 
flight,  rush  upstairs  into  her  own  room,  and 
sob  out  her  sorrows  into  the  sofa-pillows 
once  more.  . 

« I  have  a  message  for  you|  Edie,"  said 
Colonel  Wi<^kham,  coming  in  on  the  mom- ' 
ing  before  EUinor's  visit  at  the  Hall  came 
to  an  end. 

Edie  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  on  her' 
gardening-gloves — ^incessant  active  outdoor 
occupation  was  just  then  an  absolute 
necessity  to  her.  She  looked  up  brightly 
at  the  Colonel ;  she  knewwithout  any  telling 
from  whom  the  message  came. 

It  is  just  possible  that  if  Colonel  Wickham 
had  told  her  that  the  message  had  come 
from  Phil  in  response  to  a  question  of  his . 
own,  the  bright,  pleasant  look  on  her  face 
would  have  given  place  to  one  of  a  totally 
opposite  description. 

"  Phil  wants  to  know,"  the  Colonel  went 
on,  "  how  he  may  write  to  you.  He  says 
he  can  write  but  one  way — the  way  he  bas 
always  been  accustomed  to  write." 

Edie  was  all  on  fire  in  a  moment,  half  | 
If  „'■■    '  .^       ,     ■       ,„       ,     '  ,     aiij 
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l¥ith  petulanee,  half  with  delight  at  gettiog 
a  woni  from  PhO  agaiiL 

<*How  ridieolotis/'  she  cried,  blnshing 
forioualy,  "to  be  able  only  to  write  one 
way  to  anyone.  Why,  I  can  write  a  hnn- 
dred  ways  to  people  one  after  another  as 
fast  as  possible." 

'.'To  people !  Yes,  possibly  Phil  c6uld 
to  ^people'  in  yonr  sense  of  the  word. 
Bttt  he  is  speaking  now  of  one  person  only, 
Edie,  and  to  that  one  person  he  can  only 
write  one  way.  Now  the  question  is,  will 
you  give  him  permission  to  write  to  you  in 
that  one  way — the  way  in  which  he  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  write  % " 

There  was  no  getting  out  of  the  question 
now. 

Edie  got  redder  and  redder.  Pride  came 
tQ,  her  rescue,  Not  the  sort  of  pride  that 
turned  Lucifer  out  of  heaven,  but  possibly 
i^ear  akin  to  that  which  prevented  mm  ever 
asking  to  be  taken  back  again. 

"It  is  utterly  absurd  of  Phil  to  ask 
such  a  question  after  all  I  have  said  to 
him,"  she  anawered,  buttoning,  and  uu- 
buttoning  her  gloves  quickly,  nervously,  as 
though  she  had  a  ffimlet  between  her 
small  fingers  at  work  on  them.  "  He 
ought  to  have  understood  perfectly — ^I  am 
quite  sure  he  does  understand  without 
asking  any  questions  on  the  matter.'' 

"Does  he  understand  how  he  may  write 
to  you  1  That's  the  thing,  Edie,"  persisted 
the  Colonel 

"Of  course  he  understands,"  and  no^ 
crack,  crack,  crack,  went  one,  two,  three 
buttons  in  succession.  "  He  may  wrile  to 
me  just  exactly  as  any  gentleman  writes  to 
any  lady.  What  more  aux  he  expect  than 
that!" 

"Is  that  what  I'm  to  tell  him,  Edie— 
just  as  any  gentleman  writes  to  any  lady  1 " 
asked  the  Colonel,  iq>eaking  very  gravely, 
very  slowly. 

"  Of  course,  if  he  wants  an  answer  tq  such 
a  ridiculous  question.  Oh,  here  comes  the 
vicar  I "  and  Edie's  voice,  before  attuned  to 
a  somewhat  high  pitch,  showed  a  visible 
sense  of  reliei  "  ^d  good  gracious  1 "  she 
added,  making  her  eyes  very  round,  "  here 
comes  Mrs.  Bumsey  in  by  the  opposite  gate. 
Why,  what  does  it  mean)  They'll  run 
into  each  other's  arms  just  underneath  the ' 
window. '* 

And  even  as  she  finished  speaking  m^ht 
be  heard  the  cheery  tones  of  the  vicar 
addressing  his  wife. 

"  What,  you  here,  my  dear  1 " 

"What,  you  hereT'  echoed  his  wife's 
voice,  but  she  did  not  say  "  my  dear,"  and 


her   tones   were   not  so  cheery  as  her 
husband's  by  many  degrees. 

"I  have  been  hunting  all  over  the 
village  for  you,"  the  lady  went  on;  "  I've  a 
hundred  and  one  things  I  want  to  spmik 
to  you  about ;  three  times  I  had  to  send 
for  you  here  yesterday." 

"My  dear,  this  is  my  first  visit  to  the 
Hall  tCMlay,^  interposed  the  vicar  mildly. 

"  I  should  think  so,  seeing  it's  not  yet 
eleven  o'clock.  If  you  intend  taking  up 
your  quarters  here- " 

"  Beally,"  said  Edie  to  the  Colonel,  who, 
standing  dose  to  the  window-panes,  had 
heard  the  major  part  of  this  conversation, 
"I  think  we  had  better  show  ourselves 
I've  never  seen  Mrs.  Bumsey  so  put  out 
before." 

So  they  went  out  and  exchanged  greetings 
with  the  vioar  and  his  wife,  talked  about 
the  weather,  the  fine  show  of  chrysanthe- 
mums at  the  vicarage^  and  an  approaching 
tea  to  be  given  to  the  "  good  wives" — ^this 
was  the  local  tide  for  the  attendants  at  a 
certain  weekly  meeting,  known  in  most 
parishes  as  mothers'-meetings — for  which 
Edie's  personal  supervision  was  besought 

"  And  I  tell  Mrs.  Bumsey,"  said  the 
vicar,  looking  round  slyly  at  the  Colonel, 
"that  there'll  be  i>lenty  of  gossip  that  night 
It's  what  you  might  call  the  tea-trait  at 
these  meetings.  It  always  comes  in  with 
the  cups  and  saucers." 

For  once  in  her  life,  Mrs.  Bumsey  did 
not  respond  with  her  invariable,  "  Charlie 
loves  a  joke."  Could  it  possibly  have  been 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Miss  Yorice,  in 
her  riding-habit,  in  the  hall,  just  inside 
which  they  were  standing,  that  made  the 
words  die  upon  her  lips  % 

The  vicar  made  a  hasty  movement 
towards  the  young  lady. 

"Ah,  Miss  Yorke,  so  pleased  to  catch 
you  at  last  Now  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
me  when  you  will  go  through  the  schools 
with  me." 

I    EUinor  raised  her  eyebrows  at  him — did 
not  take  his  profifered  lumd, 

"I  do  not  take  the  slightest  interest  in 
schools,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  sug- 
gested ice  an  inch  thick,  and  the  ther- 
mometer below  zera  Then,  as  she  passed 
in  front  of  Mrs.  Bumsey,  she  gave  a 
pitying,  deprecating  glance  towai^s  the 
worthy  clergyman^  the  slightest  possible 
shrug  with  her  shoulders,  an  appealing  look 
into  Mrs.  Bumsey's  face,  which  said,  as 
plainly  as  words  could  say  it,  "  Have  you 
no  control  over  the  poor  man  f  Cannot  you 
keep  him  from  makmg  himself  ridiculous  1 " 
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Tli6  vicar  looked,  as  he  no  doubt  felt, 
snubbed  and  rebuffed  Mrs.  Bumsey  grew 
scarlet^  pursed  her  lips,  and  drew  up  her 
head  as  though  she  meant,  on  the  spot,  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  for  her  husband.  Edie 
felt,  as  she  always  did  in  ElUnor's  vicinity, 
irritable,  ruffled,  angry,  inclined  to  say 
the  hardest,  bitterest,  cruellest  things  her 
tongue  had  at  command  at  the  moment, 
although  she  knew  perfectly  she  might 
as  well  shoot  arrows  at  an  armour-plated 
ship  as  attempt  to  disturb  EUinor's  serenity 
by  speech  of  hers,  let  it  be  never  so  cutting 
or  cruel 

«  Ask  me  to  go  through  the  schools  with 
you,  dear  Mr.  Bumsey,"  she  exclaimed ;  '^  I 
take  the  very,  very  deepest  interest  in 
them,  and  so  does  everybody  who  knows 
how  hard  you  h^ve  worked  in  them." 

'*  I  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Fairfax ;  is  he 
in  his  study  1 "  asked  Ellinor  over  all  their 
heada  ''I  want  to  tell  him  I  must  bring  my 
pleasant  visit  here  to  an  end  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  eleven  o'clock.  Papa  hates  to  be 
disturbed  when  he  shuts  himself  in  at 
eleven,"  said  Edie  coldly. 

But  for  all  that,  Ellinor  calmly  went  on 
her  way  to  the  squire's  study.  What  did 
it  matter  to  her  whether  people  did  or  did 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed  when  she  had  a 
special  desire  to  disturb  theml., 

**  Can  it  be  possible,"  cried  Edie,  clasp- 
ing hex  hands  and  looking  ecstatic,  "  that 
she  will  depart  and  peace  be  restored  to- 
morrow) Come  into  my  sitting-room, 
Mrs.Bomsey ;  I've  noend  of  things  to  talk 
to  you  about  1" 

''You  are  quite  sure,  Edie,"  said  the 
Colonel  as  he  took  his  leave,  ''  that  you 
cannot  think  of  a  better  message  to  send 
poor  old  Phil,  than  the  one  you  have  given 
mel" 

Edie  paused  a  moment.  In  that  moment, 
pride  and  love  had  a  little  skirmish  in  her 
heart  In  greater  battles  with  this  some- 
what perverse,  yet  altogether  loveable 
young  person,  love  invariably  won  the 
victory;  in  the  skirmishing,  which  went 
on  tolerably  often,  pride  always  carried 
the  day.    It  was  so  now. 

''  Thank  you  for  asldng  me  again,"  she 
said,  looking  up  in  Colonel  Wickham's 
face;  "  but,  honestly,  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else  to  say.  He  may  write  to  me  as  any 
gentleman  writes  to  any  lady.  That  is  alL 
Good-bye!" 

CHAPTER  XVL 

Phil's  mission  to  London  was  a  gloomy 
one,  and  he  undertook  it  with  a  heavy 


heart.  This  Bodney  Thome  and  he  had 
been,  as  Colonel  Wickham  had  said,  great 
chums  at  school  and  coU^e ;  Phil's  easy, 
kindly  nature,  solid  good  sense,  and  clear 
judgment  saving  Bodney  from  many  a 
scrape  in  which  his  headlong,  enthusiastic 
temperamentwould  otherwise  have  plunged 
him 

School  and  college  said  good-bye  to, 
their  bonds  of  friendly  intimacy  had  of 
necessity  somewhat  relaxed.  Bodney, 
erratic  and  wayward  to  a  degree,  had 
announced  his  intention  of  going  every- 
where and  seeing  everything  before  he 
settled  down  as  master  of  Thome  Hall. 
By  his  grandfather's  will — ^his  father  had 
died  when  he  was  a  mere  infant — ^he 
did  not  come  into  his  estates  untQ  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age;  up  to 
that  time  they  remained  under  the  sole 
control  of  his  mother  and  a  co-trustee, 
Bodney  possessing  only  the  power  of 
drawing  a  certain  fixed  income  from  the 
estate. 

His  intention  of  "  going  eyerjrwhere  and 
seeing  everything"  he  carried  out  ener- 
geticaaly,  by  paying  a  succession  of  flying 
visits  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Later 
on,  as  the  inconveniences  and  limitations 
of  long  voyages  somewhat  wearied  him, 
he  reduced  his  orbit,  and  contented  him- 
self with  scouring  the  plains  and  cities  of 
Europe.  Vienna,  Bome,*.and  Paris,  in 
turn,  saw  a  good  deal  of  him.  In  the  last- 
named  city,  when  he  had  nearly  completed 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  came  upon  his 
fate,  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  English  girl, 
a  Miss  Lucy  Selwyn,  an  orphan,  who 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  Ikiglish  teacher  and 
wardrobe-keeper  in  a  laree  boys'  school 
in  the  Avenue  d'Eylau.  now  they  met, 
where,  and  when,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say,  for  Bodney  preserved  a 
strict  silence  on  this  point,  and  there  was 
no  near  relative  nor  friend  to  ask  the 
question  of  Lucy. 

Bodney's  conduct  at  this  period  of  his 
history  was  characteristic.  He  made  Lucy 
at  once  resign  her  appointment  He  wrote 
to  his  mother  desiring  her  to  receive  the 
young  lady  as  a  da^hter;  a  desire  his 
mother,  a  cold-hearted,  proud  woman,  who 
had  ambitious  views  for  her  son,  showed 
not  the  slightest  disposition  to  fulfil  Lucy, 
arriving  in  London  unchaperoned — for 
whether  from  necessity  or  choice,  Rodney 
had  not  travelled  back  with  her  from  Paris 
— ^was  received  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Thome's 
town-house  with  the  message  that  that 
lady  was  not  "  at  home,"  and  was  forced 
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to  drive  away  with  her  baggage  to  the 
nearest  hotel 

Eodney  had  been  fdrioos  when  he  heard 
of  his  mother's  treatment  of  the  pretty, 
gentle  orphan.  Be  had  rushed  over  in  hot 
haste  from  Paris,  and  wonld  have  married 
Lucy  there  and  then  by  special  license  had 
not,  nnf  ortonately,  not  only  the  whole  of 
his  present  yearly  income  been  ran  through, 
but  the  next  year's  been  anticipated,  right 
up  to  his  twenty-fifth  birthday,  and  money- 
lenders in  all  directions  been  laid  onder 
contribntion. 

Under  these  circomstances,  he  was 
therefore  dependent  solely  npon  the  will 
of  his  mother  for  food,  clothing,  lodgings 
— ^for,  indeed,  the  barest  necessities  of 
existence. 

Also,  Lucy,  gentle  and  confiding  though 
she  had  proved  herself  to  the  very  last 
degree,  was  utterly  destitute  of  that  rash, 
headlong  impetuosity  which  so  markedly 
characterised  her  lover,  and  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  one  half  the  improvident 
marriages  which  are  made  and  too  late 
repented  of. 

<<  Why  not  wait  a  year  %  *'  she  had  said  to 
him  in  the  cofifee-room  of  the  big  hotel  to 
which,  out  of  sheer  ignorance  of  London 
and  London  ways,  she  had  directed  herself 
to  be  driven.  '*  Li  a  year's  time  you  will 
be  your  own  master,  your  mother  will  be 
forced  to  receive  as  your  wife  whoever  you 
may  choose  to  bring  home.  Possibly  by 
that  time  die  may  be  willing  to  be  friends 
with  me.  I  thinJc  I  could  make  her  love 
me. 

So  Rodney  had  agreed  to  wait  the  year, 
had  sworn  that  Lucy  was  his  good  angel, 
that  everything  she  proposed  was  wise  and 
right,  that  if  ms  mother  could  but  see  her 
she  woidd  love  her  as  she  deserved  to  be 
loved — as  the  sweetest,  best,  purest,  truest 
girl  in  the  world.  And  then  he  had  done 
about  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  thing 
he  had  ever  in  his  life  been  known  to  do, 
had  transferred  Lucy  from  the  big  railway 
hotel  to  a  quiet,  decorous  young  ladies' 
school  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Maida 
Yale. 

With  this  portion  of  Sodney's  history 
Phil  had  been  intimately  acquainted, 
getting  from  him,  in  long  weekly  letters, 
enthusiastic  descriptions  of  the  charms  of 
his  goddess,  and  full  details  of  his  mother's 
harsh  treatment  of  her.  Then  there  had 
come  a  gap  in  the  correspondence ;  Phil's 
letters,  full  of  sympathetic  condolence  and 
cheerful  encouragement,  remained  un- 
answered.   Ooing  up  to  London  about  this 


time,  and  meeting  Bodney  by  chance  in 
the  house  of  a  common  friend,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  discover  the  reason  of 
Bodney's    silence.      Ellinor    Yorke  was 

i»resent^  and  Bodney  had  eyes,  ears,  speech 
or  no  one  else;  die  last  trumpet  might 
have  sounded,  but  Bodney  would  not  have 
stirred  unless  Ellinor  had  showed  a  dis- 
position to  rise  from  her  chair  and  go 
down  on  her  knees. 

Phil  had  looked  on  in  amazement  for  a 
time,  then  he  had  found  the  opportunity 
for  getting  Bodney  on  one  side,  and  asking 
him  if  Miss  Yorke  knew  of  his  engagement 
to  Lucy  Selwyn. 

Bodney  had  evaded  the  question,  and 
gone  back  to  the  side  of  his  charmer. 
Then  Phil,  as  jealous  for  his  friend's 
honour  as  he  would  have  been  for  his  own, 
had  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and 
had  asked  so  pointedly  after  Miss  Lucy 
Selwyn's  health  and  happiness,  that  Ellinor 
could  not  f  aQ  to  understand  the  position  in 
which  she  stood  towards  Bodney. 

After  this  Bodney  had  seemed  to  avoid 
Phil,  and  they  had  met  once  only  before 
Phil  had  read  that  terrible  paragraph 
in  the  newspaper.  This  meeting  had 
again  taken  place  in  Ellinor's  presence,  and 
it  had  seemed  to  Phil  that  in  no  way  had 
Bodney  or  Ellinor  altered  in  their  de- 
meanour to  each  other.  He  in  no  wise 
troubled  his  brains  as  to  the  fact  that 
what  this  young  woman's  behaviour  was  to 
this  young  man — alluring,  fascinating,  en- 
thralUng — such  it  was  to  every  young  man 
who  crossed  her  path,  and  who  chanced  to 
be,  as  this  one  was,  handsome,  wealthy, 
and  of  good  birtL  He  only  saw  that  this 
friend  of  his,  whom  he  had  learnt  to  love 
as  he  would  have  loved  a  brother  had  one 
been  given  him,  whom,  in  the  very  early 
days  of  their  friendship,  he  had  fought  for, 
championed,  protected,  was  on  the  high- 
road to  dishonour,  to  faithlessness  to  the 
girl  whom  he  was  pledged  to  marry.  And 
it  seemed  to  him  that  this  Ellinor  Yorke, 
this  surpassingly  beautiful  young  woman 
who  mighty  had  she  so  chosen,  have  had 
peers  of  the  realm  at  her  feet,  was  idluring 
him  along  this  downward  path  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  testing  the  strength  of  her 
powers  of  allurement^  and  of  gratifying  her 
personal  vanity. 

Bodney,  of  course,  was  not  to  be 
exonerated  at  Ellinor's  cost — ^there  was  no 
question  of  that  in  Phil's  mind ;  and,  out- 
spoken and  frank  as  he  had  ever  been 
with  his  friend,  he  found  the  opportunity 
for  saying  some  shorty  sharp  words  whidb 
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Sodnej  could  not  oontroyert,  bat  which 
he  met  with  an  angry  bitterness,  a  sarcastic 
enquiry  as  to  how  long  Phil  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  dry-nurse,  and  a  devout 
wish  that  for  the  future  he  would  keep 
alike  his  eyes  and  his  tongue  in  reserve  for 
matters  in  which  he  possessed  a  personal 
interest 

These  were  the  hardest  speeches  that 
had  ever  in  their  lives  passed  between 
Phil  and  Sodney.  The  recollection  of 
them  was  very  bitter  to  Phil  now  as  he 
made  his  way  through  the  London  streets 
to  the  house  of  Bodney's  mother  to  learn 
what  she  had  to  tell  lum  of  Sodney's  last 
hours. 

Mrs.  Thome's  town  house  was  situated 
in  Eaton  Square.  Aluridwintry  sun,  near 
its  setting,  was  pouring  red  light  on  the 
wet,  leafless  trees  and  sodden  grass  of  the 
square  as  Phil  knocked  at  the  door.  The 
house  was  closely  shut  from  top  to  bottom. 
Phil  wondered  whether  anyone  would  be 
there  able  to  receive  hiuL 

<*Do  you  think  Mrs.  Thome  could  see 
me  t "  he  asked  of  the  man  who  opened 
the  door  to  him. 

The  man  was  an  old  servant,  and  knew 
Phil  well 

"  I  will  enquire,  sir,"  he  answered.  <*She 
will  see  you  if  she  can  see  anyone.  An 
invitation  has  been  sent  you  to  attend  the 
funeral" 

The  man  soon  came  back  with  a  message 
that  Mrs.  Thome  would  see  him,  and  PM 
was  shown  upstairs  into  a  small  darkened 
room,  where  Mrs.  Thome  was  seated  upon 
a  sofa. 

Candles  were  lighted  upon  the  mantel- 
piece ;  they  threw  a  faint^  uncertain  light 
on  Mrs.  Thome's  white  hce  and  deep  crape 
draperies. 

She  was  a  large,  handsome  woman  of 
about  fi%-five  yean  of  a^e.  Her  dark 
hair,  thickly  powdered  with  grey,  was 
mounted  on  high  cushions  on  the  top  of  her 
hettd  in  the  style  of  Marie  Antoinette;  her 
eyebrows  were  dark,  her  eyes  large  and 
ezpressiva  The  lines  of  her  face,  always 
firm,  had  grown  now  to  the  strength  and 
stndghtness  of  a  sculptured  block  of 
marble. 

She  rose  to  greet  Phil. 

''It  is  good  of  you  to  come,"  she  said, 
and  her  voice  had  a  hard,  metallic  ring  in 
it  which  almost  set  him  shivering. 

"How  could  I  help  coming  1  He  was 
my  dearest  friend,"  Phil  answered  im- 
petuously. 

Then  there  fell  a  silence  between  them 


Mrs.  Thome  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  What  do  people  say  about  it  1  What 
does  anyone  say  f "  she  asked. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing — I  know  nothing; 
I  came  up  expressly  to  hear,"  answered 
Phil ;  "  I  saw  the  dreadful  news  last  night 
in  the  pa^,  and  came  up  this  morning." 

"  The  inquest  was  th&i  morning ;  tiiey 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  'Accident»d 
Death.'" 

"Ah,  thank  Heaven  1"  cried  Phil,  and 
then  he  stopped  himself  abraptiy. 

"Why  thank  Heaven f"  asked  Mrs. 
Thome,  fixedly  regarding  him.  "What 
other  verdict  did  you — aid  anyone  else 
expect  r' 

Fhll  tried  to  recall  his  words. 

"  I  am  bewildered,"  he  said ;  "  it  hasaU 
been  so  awfhUy  sudden — ^I  scarcely  know 
what  I  am  saying." 

Mrs.  Thome  looked  at  him  steadfly  for 
half  a  minute,  then,  in  a  voice  sneh  as  a  man 
lying  on  his  death-bed  might  use  when  he 
asks,  "Doctor,  iEi  there  a  chance  for 
me  )  "  she  said : 

"Kindly  tell  me,  Mr.  Wickham,  what 
reason  had  yon  for  thinking  my  son  died 
by  his  own  hand  % " 

"Ob,  none — ^none  whatever,"  protested 
Phil;  "why should  I  think  sof  I  have 
not  seen  Rodney,  nor  had  a  single  line 
from  him,  since  July  last  How  could  I 
know  anything  f " 

Mrs.  Thome  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

"  Hush ! "  she  said  authoritatively.  "  I 
know  that  my  son  died  by  his  own  hand 
— ^no  matter  how  I  know  it,  I  know  it" 
She  paused  a  moment — a  sudden,  dark 
change  swept  over  her  fetce.  "  Let  that 
girl  who  wrought  his  ruin  keep  out  of  my 
path,"  she  added ;  "  the  evil  and  misery 
she  has  brought  to  my  home  I  wiU  repay 
to  her  a  thousand  times  should  she  come 
in  my  way." 

It  was  said  quietiy,  without  dramatic 
action  or  hysteric  vehemence.  Mrs.  Thome 
remained  seated  on  the  sofa,  nor  did  her 
voice  rise  one  single  half-tone ;  yet  Phil 
felt  in  his  inmost  heart,  as  he  sat  there 
listening  to  her,  that  a  Gorsican  vendetta 
might  fail  of  its  end,  or  an  avenger  of 
blood  be  tumed  from  his  course,  rather 
than  this  woman  be  persuaded  to  let  go  the 
purpose  of  her  heart,  should  opportunity  for 
revenge  be  given  her. 

"  Let  us  hope  we  are  mistaken — ^both  of 
us,"  he  said  gentiy;  his  voice  had  none 
of  the  iron  firmness  of  Rodney's  mother's. 
"I  confess  the  dread  was  in   my  own 
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mind,  bat  you  see  other  people  have  come 
bo  a  different  condaiioa. 

'*  Mr.  Wiokham,  will  you  tell  me  why 
the  dread  of  such  a  thing  was  in  yoor 
mindl" 

Phil  waB  dlent 

'« You  will  not  Very  well,  then  I  will 
tell  you  why  the  certainty  of  such  a  thing 
ia  in  my  mind.  On  the  night  before  it 
happened,  Eodney  came  here  to  me  asking 
for  a  cheque  for  a  very  large  amount — 
larger  than  he  had  ever  asked  of  me  before. 
Inatorally  questioned  him  as  to  tiie  vorpose 
for  which  this  money  was  wanted.  His 
reply  was,  that  purt  was  for  his  own  use, 
psfft  for  another  person's.  I  knew  in  a 
minute  to  whom  he  referred,  and  I 
mentioned  the  name  of  Miss  Lucy  Selwyn, 
saying,  ^What,  is  the  intrigue  with  tiliat 

Joung  person  going  on  still ) '  Upon  this 
e  grew  very  angry,  and  said — ^well,  never 
WTO  what  be  said,  they  were  rude,  uncalled- 
for  woeiB  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and, 
BO  far  as  Miss  Selwyn  was  concerned, 
seemed  spoken  less  from  hot-headed,  pas- 
sionate love,  than  from  a  sense  of  duty.  I 
stopi>ed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  assevera- 
tions' of  this  young  person's  innocencv  of 
lifeu  '  Bodney,'  I  sud, '  look  up  in  my  face, 
be  honest  with  me,  confess  that  you  have 
ceased  to  love  this  girl,  and  are  now  only 
aiudous  to  be  quit  of  her.'  His  eyes 
drooped.  '  It's  true,'  he  said  hoarsely ;  '  I 
would  give  worlds  if  she  would  let  me  go, 
but  she  wQl  not.'  '  Give  me  her  address,' 
I  said ;  '  I  will  go  to  her,  talk  to  her,  pay 
her  expenses  anywhere,  and  I  will  under- 
take you  shall  be  free  from  her.'  Butthishe 
would  not  da  *It  would  be  useless — 
utterly  useless,'  he  said ;  <  I  have  implored 
her  on  my  knees  to  rdease  me,  and  she 
will  not ;  she  will  drive  me  to  desperation 
one  way  or  another ;  I  dare  say  it  will  end 
in  my  putting  a  bullet  through  my  brain.' 
Those  were  my  son's  hist  woras  to  me,  Mr. 
Widdiam ;  I  have  told  not  one  living  soul 
of  them  save  yooiself .  He  left  me  that 
ni^t  without  saying  good-bye — ^without 
answering  my  good-bye,  even — ^without 
taking  up  the  cheque  which  I  had  made 
out,  and  placed  before  him  on  the  tabla 
Now  judge  whether  there  is  reason  in  what 
I  have  asserted — that  he  died  by  his  own 
hand.  Judge  whether  I  have  the  right  to 
speak  bitterly  of  the  girl  who  drove  my 
poor  boy  to  a  desperate  ending." 

But  Phil's  heart  at  that  moment  was 
stirred,  less  by  commiseration  for  Bodney's 
terrible  fate  than  by  a  chivalrous  desire  to 
take  up  arms  in  behidf  of  Lucy  Selwyn. 


The  impulse  was  strong  on  him  to  speak 
out  bluntly  and  say : 

**  Mrs.  Thome,  mnoh  as  I  loved 
Bodney,  I  am  constrained  to  say  he  be- 
haved as  a  scoundrel  to  this  rirl,  who 
loved  him.  Another,  not  she,  led  him  on 
to  his  ruin." 

He  did  notj  however,  yield  to  it  How 
could  he  burihen  this  bereaved  mother's 
heart  with  a  new  tale  of  treachery  and 
weakness  on  her  dead  son's  partf  Why 
should  he  drag  Ellinor  Yorke's  name 
before  her  to  be  a  mark  for  her  vengeance 
at  some  future  day  % 

So  he  held  his  peace — ^held  it  so  long  that 
Mis.  Thome  looked  up  at  him  wondering 
and  waiting  for  his  answer.  Then,  as 
though  she  lelt  the  silence  somewhat  bur- 
densome, she  rose  from  her  sofa  and  said  : 

"  Gome,  would  you  like  to  see  him  before 
you  gp%" 

Pml  looked  at  her  in  amasement : 

«  See  him!"  herepeated,  picturing  to  him- 
self how  little  like  to  Bodney's  dark,  hand- 
some face — the  face' he  had  known  and 
loved-^must  be  the  poor,  dead,  lacerated 
face  now. 

<'  I  wiU  not  lift  the  faoe-eloth,"  said  the 
mother  in  the  same  hard,  cold  tones  as 
before ;  ^  I  did  it  once,  I  shall  not  do  it 
again.     Oome  1'^ 

She  led  the  way  up  the  darkened  stair- 
case, and  opened  the  door  of  a  large  room 
on  the  upper  floor.  There  was  no  rush  of 
sweet  flower-scents  as  they  entered  tiie 
0Mibre  chamber,  there  had  been  no  attempt 
to  make  this  room  beautiful  with  ferns  and 
grasses,  no  gracious  efibrt  to  smooth  over 
the  print  of  death's  cruel,  rough  feet,  no 
make-believe  of  keepinff  the  Great  l^rraat 
at  bay  by  so  much  as  half  an  hour,  when 
the  day  was  all  his  own.  No ;  hereevery- 
thing  was  black,  mournful,  hateful,  as  it 
seemed  to  Mi&  Thome  thugs  should  be 
in  such  a  death-chamber.  Long  black 
curtains  hung  from  the  windows,  crape 
hangings  hid  the  bright  walls  and  pictures, 
even  the  floor  of  the  room  was  covered 
with  crape;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of 
it  all,  with  its  black  velvet  covering, 
stood  the  dismal  coffin  containing  all  that 
remained  of  Bodney  Thoma 

Large  wax-lights  in  solid  stands  stood 
oa  either  side  m  the  coffin's  head.  They 
were  the  only  lidits  in  the  room^ 

Phil  assisted  toe  mother  to  lift  the  pall 
and  raise  the  coffin^lid.  He  trembled  for 
her,  lest  now  her  self-control  might  &il  her, 

I  and    the  long-sealed  well-springs  of  her 
grief  might  be  unloosed. 
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No  such  thing.  She  looked  steadily  at 
the  long,  straighti  white-ewathed  lona  with- 
oatBomuchasaqniver  of  an  eyelid.  Then 
she  bent  low  and  pressed  her  lips  linger- 
ingly,  lovingly,  on  one  white  marble  hfuid. 

She  beckoned  to  Phil,  and  placed  the 
hand  in  his. 

^' Yon  clasped  hands  in  life,"  she  said; 
**  dasp  them  in  death." 

Phil  did  so,  and  his  tears  fell  thick  and 
fast  as  he  thonght  of  how  once  in  early 
sohooldays  that  same  slender,  cold  hand  of 
Sodaey's  had  struck  a  bi^,  robnst  school- 
boy on  the  mouth  who  had  dared  to  insult 
PhiL 

And  the  last  time  they  had  parted  it  had 
been  with  angry  words  and  with  no  clasping 
of  the  hand  1 

Phil's  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Thome  was  all 
but  incoherent. 

"  I  may  count  on  you  for  the  funeral ; 
you  were  one  of  his  dearest  iriends,"  she 
said,  speaking  in  much  the  same  voice  as 
that  in  which  one  might  bid  another  to  a 
wedding  or  birthday  fostivaL 

Phil  bowed  his  head  and  pressed  her 
hand.  Then  he  thankfully  made  his  escape 
into  the  fresh  wintry  air. 


OHRONIOLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTDSS. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

A  MISTT  kind  of  radiance  hangs  about 
the  ancient  county  Earldom  of  Huntingdon. 
We  know  of  one  Eobin  Hood  as  a  claimant 
for  the  dignity,  and  we  may  remember  a 
King  of  Scotland  who  was  also  styled  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  and  who  held  the  castles 
of  Fotheringay  and  Huntingdon  as  liege 
man  of  our  lord  the  King  of  England.  And 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  Saxon  his- 
tory of  the  county  presents  some  unaccus- 
tomed features.  The  county  really  belongs 
to  East  Anglisi  but  Siwaid  held  it — the 
old  Siward  of  Macbeth,  and  of  other 
legendary  histories  —  with  the  mighty 
earldom  of  Northumbrian  Then  Tosti^ 
had  it — ^the  traitorous  brother  of  Harold 
— and  after  the  turmoil  of  the  Conquest, 
we  find  old  Siward's  son,  the  noble 
Waltheof,  holding  the  earldom,  either  as 
his  father's  heir,  or  by  right  of  his  wife, 
the  cruel  Judith,  the  Conqueror's  niece. 
After  Waltheof s  execution,  his  daughter 
Maude  brought  it  as  her  dower  to  some 
long-headed  but  lame  and  unattractive 
Norman  baron,  called  Simon  de  St.  Liz 
by  the  old  chroniclers.  On  Simon's 
death,  Maude  married  David  of  Scotland, 


and  we  jBnd  a  Scotch  king  building  or 
repairing  a  strong  castle  at  Huntingdon,  in 
the  very  heart  of  England.  But  of  this 
castle,  as  of  any  other  that  succeeded  it, 
hardly  a  stone  now  remains  to  show. 

Of  it  there  now  remains  no  memory, 
Nor  any  little  monument  to  see, 
Bywhich  the  traveller  that  fares  that  way, 
"This  once  was  it,**  may  warned  be  to  say. 

And  yet,  when  we  consider  how  much  of 
the  land  was,  and  still  remains,  fen-land ; 
how  much  space  was  occupied  by  the  wide, 
shallow  meres,  abounding  in  fish  and  fowl 
— now  all  drained  and  levelled,  and  pro- 
ducing grass  and  com — ^while  in  old  time, 
as  we  read,  "it  was  much  more  woody 
than  it  is  now,  and  the  dere  resorted  to 
the  fennes,"  harbouring  among  the  alders, 
hassocks,  and  rushes — it  is  dilicult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  county  could  have  been  the 
seat  of  a  numerous  warlike  population. 
But  probably  the  county  boundaries  were 
more  extensive  than  now,  and  we  shall 
find  here  and  there  traces  showing  how 
people  were  once  much  more  thick  upon 
the  clearings  —  how  market-towns  have 
turned  to  villages,  and  villages  have  been 
almost  lost  to  existence. 

No  one  can  turn  his  face  towards 
Huntingdon  without  thinking  of  a  certain 
famous  brewer  of  that  town~-a  brewer  by 
repute,  if  not  in  actual  fact,  though  the  latter 
is  probable,  enough.  Anyhow,  the  site  of  the 
mansion  of  the  Cromwells  is  still  pointed 
out|  with  the  brook  of  Hinchin  flowing 
through  its  curtilage — wonderfully  con- 
venient for  brewing  or  malting,  to  which, 
if  he  could  see  his  way  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  thereby,  Farmer  Oliver  would  have 
raised  no  objection  on  the  score  of  gentility. 
Anyhow,  it  was  not  small  beer  that  he 
brewed,  we  may  be  sure,  this  sturdy  old 
Noll  of  the  Cavalier  legend. 

And  yet,  as  far  as  lineage  and  gentle- 
manhood  went^  the  Cromwells  might  hold 
their  own  with  any  of  the  old  families  of 
the  county.  In  origin  they  were  of  good 
Welsh  blood,  descended  from  one  Morgan 
Ap  William,  who  had  a  small  estate  in 
Glamoiganshire,  and  was  Gentleman  of  the 
Privy  Chamber  to  Henry  the  Seventh. 
With  the  Tndors  a  host  of  Welsh  gentle- 
men had  come  to  Court,  and  held  smdl 
employments  there;  and  many  of  them, 
no  doubt,  in  a  second  generation,  like  Ap 
Williams's  son,  Eichard,  assumed  English 
surnames,  and  became  merged  in  the 
English  population.  Had  Bichard  and  his 
father  remained  in  Wales  the  former  would 
have  been  called  Bichard  Ap  Morgan — the 
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Welsh  having,  striotly  speaking,  no  family 
names — ^but  being  in  England,  he  reassumea 
his  mother's  name,  who  was  a  Cromwell, 
the  daughter  of  the  blacksmith  of  Putney — 
who  might  have  had  some  dealings  in  iron 
with  the  Glamorganshire  man — me  black- 
smith, whose  son  became  Earl  of  Essex 
and  yicu^eneral,  the  hammer  of  the 
monks,  Wolsey's  destructive  pupil  A 
kind  of  deputy-hammer  was  Richard  Crom- 
well— a  hard-riding,  stout,  fighting  man, 
whose  prowess  so  delighted  Henry  the 
Eighth  that  he  proclaimed  him  not  only 
his  Dick  but  his  diamond — but  with  hu 
keen  business  side,  too,  and  everywhere 
busy  among  the  monasteries  arranging 
sales  and  surrenders.  And  Richard  shared 
handsomely  in  the  plunder — ^got  the  great 
abbey  of  Ramsey  and  the  fat  priory  of 
Hinchinbrook,  both  in  the  county  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  kept  them,  too,  in  spite  of  his 
uncle's  fall,  and  thus  became  one  of  the 
great' men  of  the  county. 

To  'these  possessions  succeeded  Sir 
Henry  Cromwell,  a  generous  and  lavish 
gentleqian  of  the  old-fashioned  Elizabethan 
type,  and  as  such  known  as  the  Gblden 
Knight,  who  pulled  down  the  old  nest  of 
the  monks  at  Hinchinbrook,  and  built  a 
fine  mansion  there— a  florid,  handsome 
Tudor  building,  which  stiU  in  the  main 
eziBts,  although  much  altered  by  later 
owners.  A  younger  son  or  ^he  Golden 
Knight  was  provided  for  by  means  of  other 
monkish  or  semi-monkish  spoil  at  Hunting- 
don. Hie  old  hospital  of  St  John  made  a 
residence  for  him;  the  stream  which  had 
turned  the  priors'  mill,  and  in  which  Hos- 
pitaller knights,  perhaps,  had  fished,  now 
ran  past  Master  Robert's  brewing-vats,  and 
a£^raed  a  little  innocent  pastime,  no  doubt, 
for  young  Oliver.  For  here  was  growing 
up  a  young  scion  of  the  Hammer  pattern, 
destined  to  wield  his  Thor's  weapon  on  the 
heads  of  kinga  Oliver  was  bom  in  the 
last  throes  of  that  sixteenth  century  yhich 
had  wrought  such  sweeping  changes.  And 
the  mother  of  Oliver  was  herself  a  link 
with  the  old  order  of  things,  for  her  great 
uncle  had  been  prior  of  E^  long  ago,  and 
at  the  suppression  of  the  priory  had  taken 
office  again  in  a  still  more  dignified  posi- 
tion as  dean  of  the  cathedral,  which  had 
also  been  the  church  of  the  convent  And 
this  uncle  had  been  zealous  in  providing  for 
his  kinsmen.  They  were  Stuarts,  too, 
or  Stewarts,  prior  and  kinsmen,  having 
descent,  it  is  said,  from  the  old  royal  line 
of  Scotland. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  education  was  that  of 


any  ordinary  young  country  gentleman. 
He  went  first  to  the  grammar-school  of 
Huntingdon,  under  one  Dr.  Beard,  author 
of  The  Theatre  of  God's  Judgments — ^not  a 
lively  piece,  we  may  imagine.  Then  Oliver 
was  entered  at  Sidney  Sussex,  Cambridge, 
on  the  very  day,  it  is  noted,  on  which 
Shakespeare  died.  But  his  fiither's  death 
brought  him  home  again  without  com- 
pleting his  course,  and  from  that  time  he 
stayed  at  home  at  Huntingdon,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  sundry  months  spent 
in  London  with  some  lawyer,  to  learn 
enough  law  for  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  was  little  oVer  one  -  and  -  twenty 
when  he  brought  home  his  wife  from 
Cripplegate  Church,  and  henceforth  we  see 
him  a  solid,  sober  young  fellow,  entertain- 
ing ministers  of  the  gospel  and  ex- 
poundbg  the  Word  himself  on  oocasion, 
but  irtA  a  terrible,  black  hypochondria 
upon  him  at  times — ^the  burden  of  many 
great  souls ;  he  often  thought  himself  on 
the  point  of  death  and  of  judgment,  and 
had  fancies,  too,  about  the  town-cross. 
Then,  as  children  came  upon  his  hands,  he 
sought  something  more  productive  in  the 
way  of  farming  and  grazing,  and  so  sold 
what  he  had  at  Huntingdon,  and  went  to 
St  Ives,  where  we  shall  meet  hnn  presently. 
Then  uncle  Stewart  died,  and  left  his 
nephew,  Oliver,  a  good  estate,  so  that  he 
went  to  live  at  the  glebe-house,  Ely,  still 
among  the  clerical  nests  that  acquisitive 
ancestors  had  feathered  for Jiim,  and  hence- 
forth our  county  has  no  further  share  of 
him  than  belongs  to  the  general  history  of 
the  realm. 

Meantime  our  hero's  uncle  and  godfather, 
Sir01iver,had  succeeded  theGolden  Knight, 
inheriting  a  good  deal  of  his  father's  warm 
and  lavish  nature,  and  his  loyal  devotion  to 
the  crown.  But  the  golden  age  was  coming 
to  an  end,  and  the  estate  of  the  Cromwells 
had  become  embarrassed,  so  that  Sir  Oliver 
withdrew  to  his  more  modest  direlling- 
house,  the  old  abbey  of  Runsey,  and 
sold  Hinchinbrook  to  Sir  Sidney  Montagu, 
of  Barnwell,  Northampton,  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Masters  of  Requests.  And  Sir 
Sidney  becomes  noticeable  in  literary 
annals  for  his  marriage  to  one  Paidina 
Pepys,  the  daughter  of  a  smalUCambridee- 
shire  squire,  and  a  relative,  pethaps  ttie 
aunt,  of  everybody's  friend,  Samuel  of  the 
Diary. 

Our  chatty,  gossiping  Foots  was  bora  at 
Brampton,  a  village  a  nlile  or  so  ftom 
Huntingdon,  and  got  part  of  his  schoolmff 
at  Huntingdon,  no  doubt  at  the  very  sdiod 
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wheore  Oliver  had  been  before  him.  The 
family  had  some  little  property  at  Brampton, 
although  Samuel's  father  seems  to  have 
been  a  citizen  of  London,  and  a  tailor.  To 
his  connection  with  the  Montagus  Fepys 
owed  his  advancement  in  life  and  the 
opportunity  of  putting  all  the  world  of 
London  in  his  diaW.  The  Master  of  Bequests 
had  been,  naturally  enough,  on  the  King's 
side,  and  had  been  expelled  from  the  Long 
Piffliament,  where  he  sat  for  Huntingdon- 
shire, on  ihat  ground;  but  the  son,  Edward, 
foueht  with  credit  under  Cromwell,  and 
held  office  as  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty  under  the 
Protector.  But  he  was  one  of  the  first 
adherents  to  the  project  of  the  Restoration, 
acting  the  same  part  with  the  sea  as  did 
Monk  with  the  land  forces,  and  the  first 
pages  of  Pepys's  diary  describes  my  lord's 
voyage  to  bring  the  King  home  from 
Breda.  To  reward  his  services  Montagu 
was  created  Earl  of  Sandwich,  a  title  still 
held  by  the  lords  of  Hinchinbrook. 

My  Lord  Sandwich  was  one  of  the 
unprofessional  sea-captains  of  the  period, 
who,  without  knowledge  of  seamanship, 
could  fi^ht  as  courageoujBly  from  the  deck 
of  a  ship  as  on  land,  and  could  lead  his 
ships  into  action  as  well  as  marshal  a 
squadron  in  the  field.  He  died  at  hwt 
in  combat  with  the  Dutch  at  the  sea-fight 
of  Solebay,  off  Southwold.  Duke  James, 
who  commanded  the  fleets  overcome  by  die 
sight  of  the  carnage  about  him,  retired 
from  the  fight,  and  left  his  captains  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  the  Earl,  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  and  grappled  by  their 
fire-ships,  died  nobly  enough  in  the  midst 
of  smoke  and  flamea  £iA  so  sleeps  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  without  any 
monument  to^  mark  the  resting-place  of 
the  first  of  a  line  of  naval  heroes  to  whom 
"  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey"  was  the 
onh^acoeptable  alternative. 

When  Mr.  Samuel  P^ys,  of  the  Navy 
Office,  came  to  visit  his  father,  who  had 
^ven  up  business  and  retired  to  his 
little  property  at  Brampton,  he  was  a  close 
neighbour  to  the  Hinchinbrook  family,  his 
grand  connections,  to  whom  he  showed 
himself  a  fiuthful  and  grateful  friend, 
treating  for  the  marriage  of  the  girls, 
helping  thplboys  out  of  their  scrapes,  and 
lending  money  to  the  Earl  when  he  came 
home  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket  from 
some  great  embassage.  For  Pepys,  not- 
wirtstanding  his  extravagances  in  velvet- 
coats  and  periwigs,  had  ever  a  frugal 
mind,    and   was    carefully   accumulating 


those  little  profits  and  gratifications  which 
attached  to  his  office.  During  the 
alarm  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the 
Dutch  invasion,  when  our  ships  were 
rotting  in  harbour  for  want  of  means  to 
fit  them  out|  while  the  King  was  wasting 
the  national  revenue  on  his  pleasures — at 
this  crisis,  when  the  best  Englishmen 
began  to  despair  of  their  country — Pepys 
could  think  of  no  better  way  to  preserve 
his  hoarded  gold  than  to  send  it^  with  his 
wife  in  charge,  to  his  father  in  Brampton, 
there  to  be  buried  carefully  in  the  garden. 
When  the  panic  was  over,  Pepys  himself 
went  to  Brampton  to  recover  his  gold,  and 
describes  the  disinterment  "My  father 
and  I,  with  a  dark  lantern,  it  bemg  now 
night,  went  into  the  garden  with  my  wife, 
and  there  went  about  my  great  work  to 
dig  up  my  gold.  But,  Lord  1  what  a  tosse 
I  was  for  some  time  in,  that  thev  could 
not  justly  tell  where  it  was."  At  last  the 
place  was  found,  but  the  gold  all  loose  in 
the  mould,  the  bags  that  held  it«having 
rotted,  and  so  Pepys  unwittingly  flings 
dirt  and  guineas  about  by  shovelfuls,  a 
thinff  very  dreadful  to  poor  Pepys,  who 
dreads  the  approaching  daylight  and  the 
eyes  that  may  peep  over  his  garden  wall 
At  last^  however,  with  much  scraping  and 
sifting,  Pepys  comes  within  twenty  or 
thirty  of  his,  tale,  and  is  glad  it  is  no 
worse,  and  tU  lost  guineas  may  be  lying 
there  no^.^  Curiously  enough,  in  1842, 
an  iron  pot  full  of  silver  coins  was  dis- 
covered at  Brampton,  near  a  garden  wall 
belonging  to  the  old  Pepys  house  in  the 
village — the  coins  being  half-crowns  of 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles;  but  all 
anterior  to  the  Commonwealth.  But  this 
can  hardly  have  been  Samuel's  money,  which 
he  describes  as  all  gold,  and  was  most  pro- 
bably a  hoard  hidden  by  some  earlier 
Pepys  in  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars. 

It  had  been  Samuel  Pepys's  early  dream 
to  retire  to  Brampton  when  he  had  accu- 
mulafed  a  modest  fortune,  and  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  the  country — a  dream 
never  realised ;  and,  indeed,  the  wish  to 
realise  it  ceased  with  advancing  years. 
Naturally  enough,  he  xnijght  once  have 
looked  forwurd  to  municipal  honours  in 
his  native  district  And  thus  when  he  is 
at  Whitehall  one  day,  and  sees  a  fisher- 
boat  at  the  stairs  there,  with  *'  a  sturgeon 
newly  catched  in  the  river,"  he  remarks 
apropos  of  the  fish,  "  A  little  one,  but  big 
enough  to  prevent  my  mistake  of  that  for 
a  colt,  if  ever  I  become  Mayor  of  Hunting- 
don.'' Digitized  by  V3OOQ IC 
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And  this  little  joke  of  our  friend  Pepys 
involves  an  old  story  which,  foolish  as  it 
may  seem,  still  has  its  significance.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  connected  by 
Case  Bridge,  lies  the  sister  but  rival  settle- 
ment of  Grodmanchester.  Now  Hunting- 
don belongs  to  the  wold  country,  the 
'^Hunting  down"  of  the  Saxon  earl,  but 
Grodmanchester  is  in  the  black  bog  of  the 
fens,  and  if  not  Guthrum  ceaflter  as  some 
say,  after  Alfred's  renowned  opponent,  is 
anyhow  probably  in  origin  a  Danish  settle- 
ment, perhaps  originaUy  founded  within 
the  rampart  of  the  once  Roman  station. 
But  for  long  ages  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
townships  has  ^en  a  pacific  one,  confined 
mostly  to  winged  words  and  bitter  epithets. 
And  thus,  at  the  uncertain  date  of  once 
upon  a  time,  it  happened  that  during  a 
winter  flood,  characteristic  of  these  pi^, 
when  all  kinds  of  flotsam  is  borne  upon 
the  turbid  waters,  the  men  of  Huntingdon 
and  the  men  of  Oodmanchester — with  a 
fair  proportion  of  women  and  children,  no 
doubt — ^had  turned  out  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rising  waters.  Sometmng 
black  came  floating  down,  rushing  here 
with  the  stream  and  twirling  there  in  the 
eddy.  What  could  it  be  9  The  men  of 
Gtodmanchester  suggested  a  black  pig — 
then,'  like  the  swan  of  the  same  line,  a 
rara  avis  it  seems  in  those  parts ;  but  the 
Mayor  of  Huntingdon  swore  "  that  the 
beast  was  a  sturgeon."  In  the  event  the 
derelict  proved  to  be  '*  an  asse's  colte,"  and 
from  that  time  forth  it  became  a  bitter 
joke  to  call  a  Gh)dmanchester  fellow  a 
black  pig,  while  those  on  the  opposite 
bank  were  playfully  named  ''  Huntmgdon 
sturgeons." 

It  was  at  Grodmanchester,  too,  that  the 
people  of  the  district  met  King  James  the 
First  on  his  progress,  with  seventy  new 
ploughs  and  as  many  teams  of  horses,  a  sight 
that  seems  somewliat  to  have  alarmed  the 
nervous  King,  who  could  not  make  out 
what  the  strange  procession  meant  But 
theploughmenezplained  thatinthismanner 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  the 
Kings  of  England,  and  that  they  enjoyed 
their  liberties  on  this  customary  service. 
What  the  meaning  of  it  was  neither  plough- 
men nor  the  King  could  say,  and  so  they 
parted  with  mutual  satisfaction  after  tinB 
strange  meeting. 

Other  strange  meetings  might  Ood- 
manchester have  known  m  ancient  days, 
for  just  here  is  the  crossway  of  three 
Roman  or  British  roads.  Ermin  Street 
and  the  ancient  trackway  which  preceded 


the  paved  street — a  trackway  still  used  by 
drovers  with  their  cattle,  on  their  way  to 
the  great  fairs,  and  known  at  parts  as  the 
Bullock  Road,  and  sometimes  as  a  certain 
lane — not  Paradise  Lane,  but  something 
quite  different — tiien  there  is  a  third  road 
called  by  "the  learned"  the  Via  Devana, 
which  stretches  out  in  a  long  straight 
course  to  Oambridge.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  great  road-making  between 
the  days  of  the  Romans  and  the  great 
engineering  period  of  modem  times,  irhen 
the  Great  Northern  Railwiqrwas  carried 
pretty  well  from  end  to  end  through  the 
county,  corresponding  closely  enough  to 
old  Ermin  Street  as  the  North  Western  line 
does  to  Watling  Street  But  while  the 
old  highways  encourage  a  growth  of 
villages  and  hamlets  idong  their  course, 
the  railways  have  no  such  influence,  and 
thus  from  Huntingdon  to  Peterborough  the 
line  runs  through  the  grey  and  green  of 
the  fennish  country  without  the  sight  of  a 
village  or,  nearly,  of  a  homestead.  But  along 
the  two  Ermin  Streets — ^the  old  which  is 
British,  and  the  new  which  is  as  recent  as  the 
Romans — ^there  are  many  little  settlements, 
such  as  Stilton,  where  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  Stilton  cheeses  are  not  made,  the 
hme  of  them  being  due  to  one  Oaptain 
ThomhQl,  a  noted  jockey  of  his  period,  who 
kept  The  Bell  Inn  there,  a  noted  sports- 
man's house,  where  he  always  had  a  special 
cheese  from  Leicestershire  in  cut  for  his 
patrona  The  pastures  of  Stilton,  it  may  be, 
have  no  especial  richness,  yet  the  place  no 
longer  answers  to  the  description  given  by 
our  friend  Bamaby  the  bibulous  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Thence  to  Stilton,  slowly  paced, 
With  no  bloom  nor  blossom  graced, 
With  no  plums  nor  apples  stored, 
But  bald  like  an  old  man's  forehead. 

Close  to  Stilton  lies  Norman's  Cross,  a 
name  which  commemorates,  not  any 
Norman  of  the  Conqueror's  time,  but  some 
Northman  of  an  earlier  age,  for  it  was 
known  to  tiie  Saxons  as  Northemannes 
Cross  long  before  the  Conquest  Here 
for  some  years,  during  the  great  French 
war,  a  large  number  of  French  prisoners 
were  kept,  in  barracks  built  for  the  purpose, 
whose  weary  captivity  has  left  some  traces 
in  many  an  old-fashioned  country-house  in 
the  Aape  of  boxes  and  trinkets,  neatly  and 
curiously  carved.  The  place  is  now  only 
known  as  a  meet  for  hounds,  but  the 
memory  of  the  prisoners  is  preserved  in 
the  graves  of  those  who  died- bi  the 
stranger's  land.  digitized  by  ^OO^K 
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'  More  to  the  eoath  aie  the  Gildings  or 
Giddings,  three  county  parishes,  dis- 
tingniahed  as  Gieat  Gidding,  Little  Gid- 
dii^,  and  Steeple  Gidding*  Little  Gid- 
ding is  notable  for  a  curious  instance 
of  religions  development;  an  attempt  to 
found  a  Protestant  conminnity  of  celibates. 
The  founder  was  one  Nicholas  Ferrars, 
bom  in  the  heart  of  the  Okf  of  London, 
near  Mark  Lane;  a  Cambridge  student, 
then  an  adyenturons  traveller,  and  after- 
wards a  member  of  Parliament,  who^  con- 
vinced of  a  serious  caU,  resolved  to  retire 
from  the  world.  In  Little  Gidding  he 
found  a  depopulated  parish,  and  it  may  be 
noticed  that  in  these  rc^ons  on  the  borders 
of  the  fens  there  is  evidence  almost  every- 
where of  a  once  much  larger  populatioa 
A  large  manor-house  going  to  ruins,  also, 
he  found,  and  a  church,  converted  into 
a  bam,  and  to  this  desolate  place  he 
retired,  with  family,  disciples,  and  servants, 
in  all  f ofty  in  number.  Soon  the  industry 
of  the  community  transformed  the  place 
into  a  pleasant  retreat,  with  charminff 
gardens.  The  intervals  of  labour  and 
necessary  refreshment  were  occupied  by 
the  religious  offices  of  the  Ohoroh  of 
England,  varied  by  the  reading  aloud  of 
Mr,  NicholasFerrais's  own  werite — MSS.  on 
religious  subjects.  Nichdas  himself  was 
accustomed  to  sleep,  wrapped  up  inafriese 
gown,  on  the  bare  boards  of  his  dormitory, 
but  it  does  not  appear  tiiat  he  enjoined 
such  austerity  upon  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Charles  the  First  visited  the  con- 
vent during  one  of  his  journeys,  and  seems 
to  have  approved  highly  of  all  he  saw. 
Again,  one  night  he  presented  himself  at 
the  gates — ^proscribed,  a  fugitive,  on  his 
fatal  journey  to  the  Scots  at  Newark. 
Nicholas  had  then  been  for  several  years 
dead,  but  the  then  ruler  of  the  house  en- 
tertained the  fallen  King  with  kindness, 
and  sped  him  secretly  on  his  way  next 
morning.  The  settlement,  however,  was 
regards  witb  suspicion  by  the  new  authori- 
ties, as  a  probable  centre  of  Boyalist  plots, 
the  inmates  were  dispersed,  and  Parlia- 
mentary soldiers  occupied,  and  perhaps 
plundered,  the  place.  Anyhow,  they  are 
clearly  convicted  of  having  burnt  all  Mr. 
Ferrars's  precious  works;  which  was  some- 
thing, to  be  thankful  for  in  the  midst  of 
trouble. 

Still  farther  south,  near  the  border  of 
the  county,  we  come  to  Eimbolton  Castle, 
with  memories  of  the  Ma^avilles,  Bohuns, 
and  Staffords,  their  magmfioence  and  mis- 
fortunes. Thencame.the  divorced  queen  of 


Henry  the  Eighth  to  die  within  its  walls. 
After  tiiat  again  the  castle  came  to  the 
Mentions,  who  pulled  down  the  old  place, 
and  bmlt  the  present  florid  structure.  '  In 
the  civil  wan  Eimbolton  was  strong  for 
the  Pariiament,  and  Lord  Eimbolton,  who 
soon  after  succeeded  his  ftither  as  Earl  of 
Manchester,  was  one  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  at  EdgehilL 

But  the  whole  of  the  eastern  counties 
were  well-nigh  unanimous  in  opposition  to 
t^e  royal  party,  and  combined  in  an  associa- 
tion of  which  Oliver  Cromwell  was  the 
leading  spirit^  and  which  kept  ihe  whole  of 
the  associated  counties  hee  fircm  any 
Boyalist  invasion.  A  solitary  exception  is 
to  be  found  in  the  so-called  battle  of  St. 
Neots,  the  issue  of  an  ill-considered  rising 
for  the  Eing  which  had  its  beginning  at 
Eingston-^m-Thames.  Henry  Bich,  Earl 
of  Holland,  was  the  leader  of  the  con- 
flpptrators,  who  were  driven  out  of  Eingston 
in  full  rout  by  the  Parliamentary  regulars, 
and  who  rode  desperately  northwards, 
about  a  hundred  iii  number,  but  who 
gathered  strength  as  they  fled,  bem|  foined 
by  many  discontented  Cavaliers,  tall  they 
readied  St  Neots  some  four  hundred 
strong. 

A  strange  commotion  this  to  come  upon 
a  quiet  little  market-town,  which  had  hardly 
known  anything  to  happen  since  the  days 
of  little  St.  Neots  himself— the  sauit  of 
the  miraculous  three  fishes  whMi,  swimming 
in  a^  secluded  pool,  surrendered  ^e  of 
their  number  daUy  to  the  samtiy  frying- 
pan,  but  were  always  found  complete  in 
tale  notwithstanding.  A  kindly  little 
saint,  if  we  credit  the  story  of  his  stmnga 
hind  from  the  huntsmen  and  dogs,  and  not 
deficient  in  resource,  as  witness  his  feat  of 
ploughing  his  glebe  with  sti^  from  the 
forest — ^thieves  having  stolen  the  parish 
oxea  Dead,  he  appears  by  the  side  ot 
Alfred,  and  fights  against  the  Danes.  Alto- 
getiier  a  worthy  pamotic  saint,  dear  to  the 
Saxon  heart,  so  that  his  remains  were 
worth  stealing  from  the  Cornish  parish 
where  he  died,  and  thus  here  was  built  a 
goodly  priory  to  his  honour,  of  which 
scarce  a  vestige  remains. 

The  hind  pursued  by  huntsmen  and 
hounds  was  hardly  in  more  desperate  case 
tlum  the  handful  of  Cavaliers  who,  making 
a  stand  here,  determined  to  dispute  the 
whole  force  of  the  Commonwealti^ — three 
rash  young  noblemen,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, a  mere  stripling;  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough; and  Lord  Holland,  the  chief  of 
them — with  a  couple  of  war-worn  Cdonels 
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to  marshal  the  ranks.  The  one  thing 
everybody  longed  for  was  a  good  night's 
rest  after  the  weary  ride.  AU  seemed 
quiet  and  safe,  the  Parliament  men  baffled 
and  left  far  in  the  rear,  so  that  everybody 
slumbered  and  slept — the  youn«p  sprigs  of 
nobility  and  the  old  war-worn  Colonels,  all 
steeped  in  sleep,  and  the  very  vedettes 
nodding  over  tixe  necks  of  their  tired 
steeds. 

Meanwhile,  a  handful  of  Parliament 
troopers  had  followed  dose  on  the  heels 
of  the  fugitive  Cavaliers,  had  tracked  them 
to  their  place  of  refbge.  There  was  a 
strong  army-post  at  Hertford,  reserves  for 
the  siege  of  Chelmsford,  then  in  progress. 
These  were  warned  for  duty,  and  galloped 
off,  six  troops  of  them,  fresh  and  in 
admirable  order,  both  man  and  horse. 
Through  the  short  midsummer  night,  swift 
and  suent^  with  the  rins  and  datter  of 
accoutrements  waking  the  sleeping  vil- 
lagers, sphishing  through  the  fords,  and 
thundering  over  bridges,  rode  these  mes- 
sengers of  fate.  They  passed  through 
Hitchin  at  night,  and  before  dawn  their 
advanced  guard  had  reached  Eatonford. 
A  handful  of  Boyalist  horsemen  guarded 
the  bridge ;  these  were  driven  in,  and  the 
strong  column  of  horsemen  thundered  into 
quiet  St  Neota 

The  stout  old  war-worn  Colonels  did  not 
lose  their  heads  in  this  emergency ;  their 
men  responded  readily  enough  to  the 
trumpet-call,  and  were  mustered  hastily  in 
the  market-place..  Man  against  man  the 
Cavaliers  fought  gallantly  for  a  wlule,  but 
were  borne  down  by  the  weight  and  force 
of  disciplined  numbers.  The  stout  Colonels 
fell,  the  one  slaiu  outright,  the  other 
mortally  wounded,  and  ^e  Cavaliers 
turned  and  fled.  Buckingham  and  Peter- 
borough were  amongst  the  first  flighti  but 
Holland,  the  unfortunate  leader  of  the 
fiasco,  had  not  been  able  to  get  his  points 
and  laces  tied  in  time  to  join  the  afEnir,  and 
was  captured  in  his  sleeping-chamber. 
These  sabre-slashes  and  pistol-shots  were 
the  last  sputter  of  the  great  dvil  war— of 
the  first  chapter  of  it,  that  is— whidi 
ended  with  the  execution  of  the  king.  The 
unlucky  Earl  of  Holland  lost  his  head  for 
his  share  of  the  business,  the  loss  a  little 
salving  his  honour,  which  had  been  much 
impeached  by  his  brother-Cavaliers,  who 
had  accused  him  of  having  purposdy 
caused  the  failure  of  the  enterprise. 

St  Ives  and  St  Neots  seem  to  be 
inseparably  connected  in  people's  minds, 
although  a  good  breadth  of  Huntingdon 


county  lies  between.  The  man  with  seven 
wives,  who  was  met  by  one  going  to 
St  Ives,  is  not  an  historical  <maracter, 
unless  there  be  some  shadowy  reference  to 
the  saint  who  gave  his  name  to  the  town, 
one  Ivo,  a  Persiail,  it  is  said,  who  might 
have  been  lavish  in  wives  in  his  youtL 
The  Persian  saint  would  hardly  have  been 
such  a  marvd  in  the  seventh  century  as 
now.  Anyhow,  the  people  seem  to  have 
taken  him  for  granted  very  kindly,  and 
dyinff  at  St  Ives,  which  was  at  that  time 
called  Slepe,  the  Persian's  bones  did 
wonders  in  the  customary  way,  and  might 
have  made  the  fortune  of  the  place,  but 
that  jealous  rivab,  establishing  an  abbey  at 
Bamsey,  carried  off  the  relics  to  the  more 
powerful  foundation. 

As  for  St  Ives  in  its  present  condition, 
it  was  visited  by  Carlyle  when  busy  about 
his  Cromwell,  and  he  notes  it  as  a  small 
town  "in  flat,  grassy  country,  of^  dingy 
aspect  as  a  town,  and  very  quiescent, 
except  on  market-days.  Great  cattle- 
market  going  on  still,  as  in  Cromwell's 
time.  The  church  looking  down  into  the 
very  river,  fringed  with  gross  reedy  herb- 
age and  bushes,  black  as  Acheron,  streaked 
with  foul  metallic  glitterings  and  plays  of 
colour."  Then  there  is  Cromwell's  bam 
still  to  be  seen,  and  Slepe  Hall,  then  a 
boarding-school,  where  Cromwell  lived, 
according  to  repute.  As  to  local  tradition 
about  him,  "fifty  years  ago  a  vague  old 
parish-derk  had  heurd  from  very  vague  old 
persons  that  Cromwell  had  been  seen 
attending  divine  service  in  the  church  with 
a  piece  of  red  flannd  round  his  neck,  being 
subject  to  inflammaticm."  People  talk,  too, 
of  rusty  old  broadswords  to  be  found 
in  old-fashioned  farmhouses,  with  0.  C. 
marked  on  their  iron  hilts ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  tibat  arms  were  distributed 
among  the  faithful  before  the  actual  out- 
hreak  of  the  dvil  war.  The  lands  that 
Cromwell  occupied — "  a  staid,  most  pacific, 
solid  farmer  of  three-and-f orty "  —  are 
still  to  be  distinguished  "gross,  boggy 
lands  fringed  with  willow-trees  at  the  east 
end  of  St  Ives."  And  we  may  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  man  later  on  stul  in  the 
home-district;  now  a  Colonel  of  horse,  as 
he  stands,  hat  in  hand,  before  his  stout  old 
BoyaUst  unde.  Sir  Oliver,  while  his  men 
are  searching  the  house,  Bamsey  Abbey, 
for  arms  and  munitions.  And  tiien  from 
this  parochial  kind  of  business  in  his  own 
home^counties,  he  issues — ^the  great  general 
of  the  war — ^with  now  some  conscious 
thought  of  the  destiny  in  store  for  him. 
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Ramsey  Abbey  itself  was  a  noted 
monastery  in  its  day,  with  its  mitred 
abbot  and  rich  endowments — a  learned 
abbey,  too,  with  its  Hebrew  library  and 
schools.  The  abbot  had  a  dignified 
London  reddenoe  in  Gripplegate,  aiid  at 
home  was  lord  of  all  the  country  round, 
with  hunting  over  forest  and  fen,  and 
fishing  in  the  big  meres.  Part  of  the 
abbey  church  still  remains  in  the  form  of 
the  parish  churdi,  and  the  town,  with  its 
one  long  street,  curiously  called  the  Great 
Whyte,  and  the  High  Street^  crossing  its 
top  in  the  form  of  letter  T,  is  not  without 
interest  But  of  Ramsey  and  its  ancient 
abbey  there  are  no  very  dear  accounts  to  be 
had,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  county  is  sadly 
in  want  of  a  good  comprehensiYe  history 
whichmight  be  made  to  preserve  what  is  still 
extant  of  old  local  lore  and  tradition,  and 
btboriously  piece  together  what  facts  are 
scattered  like  little  grains  of  wheat  among 
the  vast  incoherent  mass  of  national  and 
private  records. 

WITH   THE   FAIRIES    IN   THE 
COUNTY  LONDONDERRY. 

Is  there  a  spot  in  this  workaday  world 
where  Titania  and  Oberon,  and  their  airy 
train,  still  hold  revels  beneath  the  moon  % 
Are  Peas-blossom  and  Mustard-seed  to  be 
met  with  by  mortals  in  nooks  where  sweet 
musk-roses  and  eglantine  bloom?  These 
graceful  elves  are,  we  fear,  no  longer  in 
any  of  their  ancient  haunts,  but  a  near 
relation  of  theirs.  Puck  the  clumsy.  Puck 
the  mischievous,  has  always  loved  Irish 
cabins  and  cold  whinney  knowes  among 
Irish  mountains.  He  does  not  disdain  to 
warm  his  ungainly  lunbs  beside  turf-fires, 
or  to  satisfy  his  hunger  with  coarse  fare ; 
and  by  these  humble  hearths,  and  upon 
these  bleak  hills,  we  have  lately  discovered 
traces  of  him. 

The  reader  wilt  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  lingers  in  the  County  London- 
derry— one  of  the  most  civilised  regions 
in  the  north  of  Ireland — and  may  be 
encountered  in  the  mountainous  districts 
that  lie  between  Claudy  and  Dungiven. 
The  present  writer  has  lately  collected  the 
following  fairy -tales  in  the  above-men- 
tioned districts.  The  narrators  were  small 
farmers  and  labourers,  and  in  every  case 
they  seemed  to  believe  the  stories  they 
told.    Some   of  the   stories   relate  to  a 

Sriod  removed  from  the  present  day  by  a 
etime ;  others  to  events  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  only  a  few  years  ago.    Let  us 


premise  that  the  Irishman's  fairy  is  terribly 
afraid  of  iron,  for  what  reason  we  have 
been  unable  to  discover. 

The  first  anecdote  we  shall  give — ^Mary's 
door -key,  tells  of  an  adventure  which 
occurred  to  the  narrator's  grand-aunt 

Mary  and  Niel  Doolan  were  a  most 
exemplary  couple ;  they  had  been  married 
for  more  tlum  three  years  without  having 
had  a  single  disagreement,  much  less  a 
regular  quarrel  Mary  was  very  pretty, 
and  very  sweet-tempered;  and  clever 
enough  for  NieL  It  was  no  sorrow  to  him 
that  she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  for 
he  was  uneducated  himself;  but  if  she 
had  not  made  good  butter,  and  laid  out 
her  halfpence  economically,  he  would  then 
have  had  something  to  say.  They  had  no 
children,  and  they  were  very  thrifty,  ^  so 
they  lived  comfortably,  and  were  saving 
money.  Niel  had  a  horse  of  his  own 
which  he  hired  out  to  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Mary  spun  yam.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  her  seated  at  her  wheel 
on  the  threshold  of  her  house  on  summer 
evenings,  her  fair  hair  appearing  from 
beneath  a  scarlet  handkerchief,  and  her 
shapely  bare  foot  on  the  treadle. 

As  she  lived  by  the  roadside^  on  the 
highway  to  Limavaddy,  numbers  of  people 
were  familiar  with  her  charms ;  she  had  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  a  cheery 
greeting  for  all — indeed,  she  greeted 
strangers  of  whose  very  names  f&B  was 
ignorant,  just  as  pleasantly  as  if  they  had 
^en  old  neighbours.  On  a  certain  May 
Eve,  she  sat  crooning  an  old  ballad  over 
her  spinning,  when  a  group  of  low  -  set 
people  drew  near,  and  stood  watching  her, 
but  a  little  out  of  her  sight.  The  traffic 
on  the  road  had  ceased,  and  if  anyone  had 
observed  the  group  he  would  have  thought 
that  a  party  of  village-children  were  listen- 
ing to  Mary's  sox^  But  the  low-set 
people  had  old,  quaint  faces ;  they  were 
very  unlike  children.  They  chattered  and 
laughed  in  low  tones,  and  pointed  at  Mary. 
After  standing  there  for  some  time,  they 
went  down  the  valley  of  the  Bumies,  and 
disappeared  among  the  hasels  and  birches 
of  the  thicket  near  Bumie  Bridge. 

The  Bumies  was  the  only  pretty  or 
romantic  spot  between  Mary's  cottage  and 
Limavaddy.  There  were  fertile  fields  and 
marshy  tracts,  and  hiUs  and  dales  in 
abundance,  but  the  country  was  bare 
of  trees  and  uninteresting,  with  the 
exception  of  that  one  lovely  dell,  where 
hazels   and  willows  bent  from  a   steep 
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bank  over  a  clear,  rippling  stream,  and 
a  dreamy,  gurglmg  sound  was  heard 
above  the  pebbles.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  Dongiven  and  Limavaddy  often  made 
picnic-parties  to  the  Bomies ;  and  country 
girls  went  there  in  autumn  to  pick  the  large 
blackberries  which  hung  in  rich  clusters 
over  the  stream,  or  nuts  for  Hallow  E'en ; 
but  none  of  them  had  ever  caught  sight  of 
the  low-set  people,  who  disappeared  on  that 
particular  May  Eve  among  the  wild-roses 
and  woodbine,  at  sundown. 

A  blackbird  whistled  loudly  above  the 
moss-grown  rock,  and  thrushes  and  robins 
sang  their  evening  song.  The  birds  and 
rabbits  knew  that  it  was  May  Eve,  and  that 
they  might  see  the  fairy-train.  Mothers 
put  salt  upon  their  children's  heads  on  that 
evening,  if  obliged  to  send  them  a  message 
to  the  shops,  or  to  neighbours'  houses;  and 
in  any  house  where  an  infant  lay  in  its 
cradle,  the  mother  was  sure  to  put  the 
tongs  across  it^  if  forced  to  leave  ^e  fire- 
side for  a  moment.  Mary  had  no  fear  of 
danger  for  herself,  though  it  was  May  Eve ; 
she  was  safe  and  happy  by  Niel's  side. 

On  the  following  morning  she  set  out 
with  yam,  to  sell  in  Limavaddy-market,  and 
Niel  bade  her  take  the  house-key  in  her 
hand. 

"  You'll  maybe  be  home  afore  me, 
Mary,"  said  he,  ^*  for  I  ha'  business  wi'  John 
Marshall,  at  the  old  chapel  wall,  that  may 
keep  me  late;  but  if  I  can  at  all,  I'll 
overtake  you  on  your  way  home,  and  gie 
you  a  lift  on  the  horsa" 

<<Do  come  home  wi'  me,  for  any  sake, 
Niel,  my  jewel,"  said  his  pretty  wife  coaz- 
^e^7i   ''for  I'm  still  lonesome,  wantin' 
you." 

She  sold  her  yam,  and  set  out  towards 
home,  with  the  door-key  in  her  hand, 
thinking  that  Niel  was  a  lazy  fellow  not  to 
have  been  ready  to  accompany  her.  But 
she  was  not  more  than  a  mile  from  Lima- 
vaddy when  she  heard  the  trot  of  a  horse, 
and  her  husband  overtook  her.  He  helped 
her  up  behind  him,  and  they  rode  on  very 
comfortably,  her  arm  round  his  waist  and 
her  feet  hanging  down  against  the  horse's 
flank.  They  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
next  hill  to  the  Bumies,  and  Mary  said  : 

"  Let  me  down  a  wee  while,  Niel  dear, 
an'  I'll  walk  up  the  Brae :  my  feet  is  a  wee 
cold." 

He  assisted  her  to  dismount,  and  rode 
on  slowly,  thinking  every  moment  that  she 
would  overtake  him ;  but  it  grew  dusk,  and 
still  there  was  no  sign  of  her.  He  tumed 
back,  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  where 


she  had  got  off,  but  eould  not  find  a  trace 
of  her. 

''Mary-**-Mary»wfa6Beareyou,mylioney1" 
he  called.  There  was  an  echo  at  the  place, 
and  his  own  w<Mrds  came  back  to  him,  but 
Mary'ssilverytoneswere  unheard.  Nowand 
then  a  whin-bush — ^La,  furze  or  gone — 
rather  taller  than  others  in  the  hedge, 
attracted  him,  and  he  rode  up  to  it, 
fancying  it  might  be  his  wife.  Then, 
feeling  extremely  puzzled,  he  went  home. 
It  was  just  possible  that  Mary  might  have 
passed  him  in  the  uncertain  light,  and 
might  now  be  preparing  his  supper.  But  the 
door  was  locked,  and  all  within  dark  as 
pitch ;  so  the  poor  fellow  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  ride  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
seen  her  last 

After  another  fruitless  search  he  went 
dejectedly  home  and  crept  into  the  house 
by  the  bedroom-window.  He  got  a  matoh- 
box,  laid  the  turf  together,  and  kindled  a 
fire,  and  then  he  sat  down  in  front  of  the 
blaze  with  his  chin  in  his  hands. 

What  should  he  do  without  his  bonnie 
Mary  9  Why  had  he  left  her  alone  in  the 
dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the  Faiiy 
Glen  1  All  the  tales  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother had  told  him  of  women  and  chil- 
dren being  carried  away  by  the  ''good 
people"  recurred  with  frightful  deamess 
to  his  memory.  It  was  true  that  Mary 
was  fair  enough  to  win  fairy  hearts.  While 
he  remained  sunk  in  dejection,  he  heard  a 
noise  and  looked  round.  His  wife  was 
coming  through  the  ''  room  "  door,  with  the 
house-key  bent  and  twisted  into  a  curious 
shape  in  her  hand.  The  hand  was  bleed- 
ing, and  two  of  the  fingers  were  broken. 

"  It's  weel  I  had  the  key  wi'  me,  Niel," 
said  she,  sinking  down  in  her  own  place  by 
the  fire,  and  gasping  as  if  exhausted  and 
terrified,  "  for  they  tried  hard  to  tak'  me 
awa'  wi'  them,  an'  they  oouldna  get  doing 
it  because  I  had  the  key." 

"  Who,  my  darling— who  ] " 

"  Whisht,  Niel— whisht  I  it  waa  them 
we  willna  nama  They  came  round  me  at 
the  foot  o'  the'Bumie's  Brae,  an'  they 
tried  to  get  pulling  the  key  from  me,  but 
I  held  tiffht  I  thought  there  was  twenty 
wee  hands  in  this  key  at  oncet,  Niel,  an' 
still  I  held  tight  for  your  saka  I  didna 
wish  them  to  tak'  me  awa'  from  you. 
There  was  a  big  wheen  o'  them,  Iwith 
women  an'  men,  all  dressed  in  red.  It's 
wed  you  gave  me  the  key  wi'  me  thia 
day." 

This  adventure  happened  many  years 
ago.     Niel  and  Mary  have  long  been  dead 
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and  gone,  and  none  of  the  present  genera- 
tion have  seen  the  fairies  of  the  Bamie& 

The  following  story  id  of  recent  date : 
Tom  McEthinney  was  going  home  from 
work  one  winter  evening,  when,  as  he 
passed  a  thicket  in  a  lonely  place  the  moon 
shone  oat,  and  he  saw  a  foneral  procession 
— the  coffin  carried  by  four  men,  while  a 
crowd  of  people  followed.  His  surprise 
was  very  great  Who  would  have  a 
funeral  at  that  hour,  and  whither  was  the 
corpse  being  borne,  for  there  was  no 
churchyard  or  cemetery  near)  Besides, 
he  had  not  heard  of  a  death  among  his 
neighbours — and  stop — ^were  those  short 
men  his  neighbours  t 

He  happened  to  have  his  door-key  in  his 
hand,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
he  flung  it  upon  the  coffin.  Very  astonish- 
ing was  the  result  of  the  action ;  the  coffin 
feu  to  the  ground,  and  the  bearers  and 
funeral  cortege  disappeared.  Tom  plucked 
up  courage  to  touch  the  lid,  and  finding 
that  it  was  not  naUed  down  he  raised  it 
Was  that  a  corpse  within  1  The  face  was 
pale  certainly,  and  the  eyes  were  closed, 
but  there  was  no  look  of  deatL  He  looked 
again.  Surely  he  knew  that  face.  The 
supposed  corpse  was  his  neighbour's  son, 
young  Brian  Oassidy,  the  handsomest 
youth  in  Glenedra.  While  he  gazed  at 
him,  Brian  opened  his  eyes  and  spoka 

''  Is  that  you,  Tom  f  I  ha'  been  sleepin'," 
and  as  he  stretched  himself  the  coffin 
crumbled  away,  and  left  not  a  board 
behind. 

''  Oan  you  stand,  Brian  dear !  * 

"  Aye,  bravely  I  What's  wrcmg  w?  me, 
Toml" 

When  they  reached  the  village  of 
Glenedra  they  heard  loud  cries  proceeding 
from  Cassidy's  house,  and  they  walked  in 
upon  a  mournful  scene.  On  the  bed  lay 
Brian,  to  all  appearance  laid  out  in  his 
shroud.  The  women  had  washed  and 
dressed  him,  and  were  now  giving  vent  to 
their  grief.  As  Tom  looked  from  the 
living  Brian  to  the  dead  Brian,  he  felt 
more  puzsled  than  ever,  and  he  hardly 
found  words  to  explain  hia  adventure  to 
the  parents. 

They,  on  their  part,  had  as  conftised  a 
story  to  telL  Brian  had  suddenly  fainted 
dead  away,  and  had  never  come  to,  and  all 
was  beine  prepared  for  his  wake  and 
funeral  U-rief  now  gave  place  to  joy. 
Brian,  with  hearty  appetite,  sat  down  to 
eat  the  delicacies  that  had  been  provided 
for  the  visitors  to  his  wake. 


**  An'  now,"  said  he,  when  strength  and 
coun^e  had  returned  to  him,  "  what  '11  we 
do  wi'  thon  rascal  % "  glancing  at  the  sup^ 
posed  corpse  on  the  bed. 

Terror  kept  his  parents  and  neighbours 
speechlesa 

''Bring  him  here,  an'  lay  him  on  the 
fire,"  proceeded  Brian.  '*  Gie  me  a  hand 
wi'  him,  Tom  dear." 

The  corpse  grew  lighter  and  lighter  in 
their  arms,  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  fireside,  it  was  found  that  they  held 
notfiing  but  a  blackthorn-stick  1 

.  Paddy  Mulreany  was  a  very  civil, 
obliging  man,  on  excellent  terms  with  all 
his  neighbours.  He  lived  in  the  Benedy, 
a  ^' very  gentle  place" — ^Le.,  a  place  haunted 
by  the  fairies ;  bnt  he  himself  had  had  no 
experience  of  them — as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned there  might  be  no  ''good  people" 
within  many  miles  of  his  house.  Tet  he 
made  his  wife  sweep  her  hearth  and  leave 
a  bright  fire  burning  when  she  went  to  bed, 
aa  his  mother  and  grandmother  had  always 
done.  Sometimes  his  bannocks  of  oaten- 
bread  were  nibbled  at  the  edges,  but  his 
wife  said  that  mice  must  have  got  into  the 
barrel  where  they  were  kept  Paddy's 
house  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
His  goat  and  donkey  grazed  on  patches  of 
the  shorty  sweet  grass  that  grew  between 
clumps  of  heather  on  the  mountain  behind 
the  house.  > 

One  evening,  when  he  went  to  drive  the 
animals  home,  he  saw  a  tiny  woman  eating 
bilberries  beside  a  rock.  She  was  bending 
over  the  little  bush,  and  her  ikce  was 
hidden ;  but  he  felt  a  curiosity  about  her 
for  she  was  not  like  anyone  he  had  ever 
seen  before,  so  he  bade  her  "  good-evening  " 
in  his  civil  way. 

She  turned  round  with  a  smile,  and 
talked  to  him  very  pleasantly. 

«<  We  ha'  had  a  nice,  wee  chat,  Paddy 
Mulreany,"  said  she,  when  he  was  about  to 
take  leave  of  her. 

"How  do  you  know  my  name!"  he 
asked  in  surprise. 

"  How  wad  I  not  know  your  name,  an' 
me  Hvin'  here  aback  o'  your  house  for 
ninety  good  year  an'  more.  I  knowed 
your  mother  an'  your  grandmother  too,  an' 
your  old  &tiier,  an'  ci^,  decent  neighbours 
they  were,  the  whole  o'  them.  But  they 
werena  a  hair  better  nor  you,  Paddy,  for 
you're  a  civil  man." 

'''Deed,  ma'am,  I  never  harmed  any- 
body, to  my  knowledge." 

"Ay,  Paddy,  that's  the  character  you'll 
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get  from  OS,  anyway.  Ay,  an'  your  woman, 
too.  Will  yon  an'  her  come  an'  see  me 
next  Sunday  Y " 

''  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  repUed 
he,  very  much  puzzled;  *<bat  where  do 
you  lire  1 " 

"  Here  1  if  you  knock  on  this  rock  just 
here^"  showing  him  a  particular  spot,  ''  it 
will  open,  an'  you'll  get  into  my  house ; 
an',  listen,  Paddy,  always  leave  some  broken 
bread  in  your  banel,  for  we  cannot  break 
your  big  bannocks." 

Paddy's  wife  was  frightened  when  she 
heard  of  the  invitation,  and  she  would  not 
suffer  her  husband  to  go  near  the  rock  on 
Sunday,  so  the  visit  was  not  paid,  but  she 
obeyed  the  little  woman  about  the  bread, 
and  found  that  little  pieces  of  oaten-cake 
and  little  drops  of  milk  were  taken  regu- 
larly, and  everything  continued  to  prosper 
with  them. 

The  "good  people "  expect  liberal  treat- 
ment from  their  neighbours ;  they  like  to 
have  a  share  of  whatever  is  going  in  farm- 
house or  cottage. 

A  girl,  caUed  Kitty  Majflton,  was  hired 
by  a  rich  farmer,  one  Joseph  Quigley,  at 
Denychrier.  Kitty  seemed  to  be  a  useless, 
awkward  girl,  and  her  master  and  mistress 
were  much  provoked  with  her.  One  thing 
especially  annoyed  them-ndie  spilt  the  milk 
every  evening  in  bringing  it  across  the 
yard  from  the  cowhousa  This  made  Joseph 
almost  decide  upon  turning  her  ofil  But 
as  he  was  walkmg  past  some  "  serogs  and 
scraws  " — ie.,  wild,  natural  wood,  on  his 
farm — ^he  heard  a  child  crying  and  asking 
for  milk,  and  a  voice  replying,  '<  Whisht, 
wean — ^whisht  I  Sure  you  11  get  your  drink 
when  Joseph  Qoigley's  cows  is  milked." 

Joseph  laid  these  words  to  heart,  and 
walked  home  thoughtfully  to  tell  what  he 
had  heard.  "  PU  tell  you  what  you'll  do," 
said  he  to  Kitty.  '*  Toull  milk  a  little 
pigginful  this  evening,  an'  tak'  it  to  them 
serogs  an'  scraws,  an^  call  out  '  Kep,'  an' 
throw  the  piggin  in  among  them." 

Kitty  did  so,  and  next  morning  a  great 
noise  of  singing  and  shouting  was  heard, 
and  invisible  hands  unloosed  the  cows  in 
the  byre,  and  drove  them  out  te  grass. 

It  would  seem  that  the  fairies  are  very 
unreasonable  and  capricious  in  their  spit^ 
and  their  punishments  utterly  dispropor- 
tioned  te  whatever  offence  they  may  have 
been  offered  It  was  so  in  thecase  of  poor 
Paddy  Brogan,  of  Oaks  Lodge.  Paddy's 
boots  needed  mending,  so,  as  he  possessed 


only  one  pair,  he  set  out  to  the  shoemaker^s 
with  them  upon  his  feet  He  sat  bare- 
footed beside  the  shoemaker's  bench  till 
eleven  o'clock  at  nighty  watching  the  pateh- 
ing  being  done,  then,  very  tired  and  sleepy, 
he  made  his  way  home.  His  road  lay  past 
the  gate  of  Oaln  Lodge,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  through  a  picturesque  wood, 
consisting  of  hazels,  birches,  and  hollie& 
He  knew  that  the  wood  belonged  to  the 
fidries,  but  he  did  not  dream  of  danger, 
having  "never  disobliged  the  *good 
people '  to  his  knowledge."  There  was  a 
bright  moon,  and  the  feathery  bare  branches 
of  the  wood,  the  silvery  stems  of  the 
birches,  and  black  arms  of  the  thorns 
looked  weird  and  beautiful  Paddy  was 
plodding  homeward,  anxious  to  get  to  bed, 
when  he  heard  voices  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge.  "  There's  old  Paddy  Brogan, 
going  home  to  bed,"  said  one. 

"  Let's  chase  him,"  said  another.  "  Let's 
take  the  booto  off  him,"  said  a  third. 

Paddy  fancied  that  tiie  speakers  were  his 
neighbour's  children,  who  were  trying  to 
play  a  trick  upon  him,  so  he  threw  his  hat 
at  them  over  the  hedge.  There  was  a  yell 
of  rage ;  he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
before  he  knew  where  he  was;  he  was 
thrown  down  on  the  road,  his  booto  were 
pulled  off,  and  when  he  struggled  to  lus 
feet  he  was  pelted  with  them.  Bia  booto 
seemed  to  be  multiplied  into  fifty  pairs  at 
leasts  for  they  were  always  flying  after  him, 
and  as  soon  as  they  fell  to  the  ground  were 
picked  up  and  thrown  at  him  again.  He 
was  pursued  to  lus  own  door,  crept  into 
the  house  half  dead,  and  kept  his  bed  for 
nine  weeka 

Kitty  Donnelly  had  always  known  that 
the  old  thorn-tree  in  her  field  was  a 
"  gentle  bush,"  consequently  she  was  not 
surprised  when  her  litUe  son,  Francie,  came 
running  into  the  house  one  day  to  say  that 
there  was  a  tinv,  wee  man,  dressed  in 
green  trousers  and  red  jacket^  sitting  in  the 
tree.  All  Francie's  brothers  and  sisters 
ran  to  see  the  marvel,  and  his  mother  fol- 
lowed; but  they  could  see  nothing  but 
leaves,  and  flowers,  and  lichen-grown' 
boughs.  Next  day  a  baby  was  bom  in  the 
cottaga  It  was  dressed,  and  lying  on  the 
nurse^s  knee  when  the  father  came  home 
from  his  work. 

"  What  way's  Kitty  1 "  he  enquired. 

''Rightly;  she's  sleepin'  there  in  the 
bed,"  was  the  reply. 

He  went  over  to  the  bed ;  it  was  emptyl 
It  was  impossible  that  she  could  have  got 
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up  and  walked  out  of  the  house,  and  no- 
body had  been  seen  to  enter.  The  gravest 
fears  took  possession  of  the  hnsband.  He 
thought  of  the  thorn-tree  in  his  field,  and 
of  how  he  had  broken  a  branch  off  it  to 
drive  the  cows  home. 

Sinking  their  voices  to  a  whisper,  he  and 
the  nurse  Bpoke  of  the  ''good  peopla" 
^ey  knew  it  was  useless  to  seek  the  lost 
woman. 

Nine  melancholy  weeks  passed,  and 
Donnelly  was  beginning  to  grow  accustomed 
to  his  sad  condition  as  a  widower,  when 
one  evening  his  wife  walked  into  the  house 
and  sat  down  in  her  old  place. 

"  Where  were  you,  jewel,  all  this  time !" 
asked  the  husband. 

"  I  ha'  been  very  near  jou,  dear,"  she 
replied ;  "  but  I  darena  say  more/'  and  she 
trembled. 

"  An*  were  you  well-treated,  darlin' ! " 

*'  I  got  the  best  o'  gnde  treatment ;  but 
dinna  ax  me  mora  I  darena  say  one 
word." 

She  was  greatly  changed :  her  cheerful- 
ness was  gone,  and  she  sat  silent^  hardly 
noticing  tiie  childrea  She  did  not  im- 
prove as  time  went  on.  She  had  been  a 
smart,  clever  woman,  bright  and  active — 
she  was  now  almost  a  simpleton,  and  poor 
Donndly  had  to  be  both  father  and  mother 
to  the  family. 

They  soon  afterwards  went  to  America, 
and  nothing  further  was  ever  heard  of  them 
at  Tamneyamet  The  next  man  who  took 
the  farm  stubbed  up  the  thorn,  and  as  he 
was  ploughing  the  land,  his  horse  dropped 
down  dead. 

'*Is  it,  then,  so  very  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  a  *  gentle  bush '  t "  we  asked 
the  old  man,  who  told  us  the  above 
story. 

<' Dangerous  I"  he  cried,  <*fiux  an'  troth 
it  is !  Ax  my  woman,  there,  what  happened 
to  me  from  meddling  wi'  ane  o'  them 
bushes." 

His  wife,  who  was  bedridden,  raised  her 
grey  head,  and  looked  out  of  her  curious 
bed  in  the  wall,  foil  of  eager  interest. 

<' Ay,"  she  croaked,  "he'll  tell  you  what 
occurred,  an'  he's  a  man  wouldna  tell  a  lie 
no  more  nor  the  clergy  in  the  pulpit" 

We  hastened  to  express  our  faith  in  the 
old  man's  veracity,  and  our  anxiety  to  hear 
his  adventura  He  turned  his  chair  so  as 
to  face  the  open  door,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  little  river  Owenbeg,  running 
between  shelving,  muddy  banks,  whereon 
shabby  wiUows  and  alders  grew  at  in- 
tervals.   Just  opposite  the  cabin,  on  the 


very  edge  of  the  stream,  was  a  stunted 
them. 

'<  Do  you  see  thon  bush,  ma'am  f  When 
we  came  to  live  here  I  conceited  it  wad  be 
easy  cut  down  for  the  fire,  an'  I  took  my 
hatchet^  an'  went  for  to  do  it  Weel,  I  had 
gave  no  more  nor  the  first  wee  hack,  when 
my  foot  caught  in  a  hole  that  I  never  seen 
before,  an'  I  fell  into  the  water  on  my  face. 
The  water  was  low,  for  there  had  been  a 
long  drowth,  an'  I  thought  I'd  get  out  in  a 
minute;  but  they  rowled  an'  rowled  me 
over  an'  over  in  the  bed  o'  the  river,  till  I 
was  near  hand  drowned ;  an'  when  I  came 
home  to  my  woman  my  shirt  was  full  o' 
sand." 

''Tou  never  tried  to  cut  that  hudx 
again)" 

''In  troth  I  did  not !  'Deed  thon  woman 
wouldna  ha'  let  me  attempt  it  I  was  glad 
to  get  off  wi'  the  life ;  but  I  didna  know 
the  bush  belonged  to  them,  or  I'd  ha'  been 
lazy  to  take  the  hatchet  to  it" 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  more  adventures  1 
See,  here  is  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  exchange 
for  your  experiencea" 

The  old  fellow  eyed  the  tobacco  wist- 
fully, rubbing  his  head  as  if  to  quicken  his 
memory. 

"  There  was  a  farmer — a  Davy  Latimer — 
up  at  Lignapaisthe,"  he  began,  ''that 
fleeched  hu  cottier  to  stub  up  a  thorn-bush 
on  his  land.  The  man  wasna  willing  to  do 
it,  but  the  master  said  he'd  gie  him  all  the 
seed-potatoes  he  required,  so  at  long  an'  at 
last  he  went  an'  destroyed  the  tree.  His 
cow  was  on  the  mountain  wi'  Davy 
Latimer's  cattle,  an'  she  couldna  be  found 
that  night  when  his  beasts  was  brung 
home.  I  mind  the  lamentation  there  was, 
an'  all  the  neighbours  tellin'  the  poor  man 
he  diouldna  &  put  a  hand  to  Uion  trea 
Next  mormng  his  cow  was  found  dead — 
drowned  in  a  bog-hole." 

The  fairies  appear  to  interest  themselves 
deeply  in  the  burth  of  mortal  babes,  and 
sometimes  are  in  a  position  to  give  a  father 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  a 
little  stranger  in  lus  family.  Micky  Madick 
was  on  his  way  home  from  Feeny  Fair  one 
evening,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
group  of  horsemen  whom  he  had  never 
seen  befora  Hewas  surprised  to  see  such 
a  number  of  riders  together,  and  still  more 
surprised  when  they  greeted  him  one  after 
another : 

"  (3ood-evening,  Micky  Madick !  Good- 
evening,  Micky  Madick ! " 

"  GcKKl-evening  kindly,"  said  Micky,  and 
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he  tried  to  get  np  with  them  as  they  rode 
on  in  front,  but  with  all  his  exertion  he 
could  not  reiich  them. 

At  length  they  approached  the  river 
Owenbeg  at  Tamneyarton  bridse,  and 
leaving  the  high-road  went  down  the  bank 
into theriver.  Ab  Micky  bentover  the  bridge, 
straining  his  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
horsemen,  he  saw  nothing  but  the  tumbling 
water  and  the  muddy  bank ;  but  he  heard 
the  words :  "  Huiry  home,  Mioky  Madick, 
for  your  wife  has  got  a  fine  son."  Micky 
hastened  home  as  he  was  told»  and  found 
the  news  correct 

The  elves  seem  to  have  taken  an  un- 
selfish interest  in  Micky's  domestic  felicity. 
In  the  case  of  William  Taggart  they  were 
not  so  kind.  William  set  forth  one  night 
in  haste  to  bring  the  ^'sage  femme"  to  his 
sick  wife,  and  on  his  way  home,  accompanied 
by  the  woman,  saw  a  U^ht  in  a  little  copse 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pass  through  to 
reach  the  housa  Behold,  there  was  a 
cottage  in  the  wood  where  by  day  only 
a  hedge  was  to  be  seen,  and  a  drde  of 
women  sat  before  the  door  rocking  a  cradle 
and  singing  to  a  babe.  A  few  steps  brought 
William  to  his  own  door,  and  he  found 
that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  stillborn 
son  in  his  absence.  It  was  no  use  to  go 
back  into  the  copse  to  search  for  tlwt 
mysterious  cottage  —  all  was  dark ;  no 
sound  of  singing,  no  glimpse  of  nurses  or 
infant  to  be  perceived.  To  his  dying  day 
William  believed  that  his  son  IumI  been 
stolen  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  and  was 
living  with  the  fairies. 

SOME  AMATEUR  ACTORS. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  our  French 
neighbours,  ''bom  actors"  as  they  are 
said  to  be,  and  for  whom  everything  re- 
lating to  the  drama  and  its  interpreters 
possesses  a  never-failine  attraction,  dis- 
play comparatively  litue  inclination  or 
aptitude  for  private  theatricala  Now  and 
then,  but  at  rare  intervals,  some  enter- 
prising leader  of  fashion  may  organise  the 
getting  up  in  her  drawing-room  of  one  of 
Alfred  de  Musset's  or  Octave  Feuillet's 
Proverbes,  or  perhaps  o£fer  to  her  in- 
timates an  original  trifle  by  seme  patri- 
cian votary  of  the  muse;  but  even 
then  the  female  characters  are  almost  in- 
variably sustained  by  professional  actresses 
engaged  for  the  occasion,  and  supported, 
more  or  less  efficientiy,  by  two  or  three 
amateurs  persuaded  by  the  hostess  to  brave 
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the  ordeal.  These  eadiibitions,  however, 
are  exceptional,  the  Parisians,  as  a  rule — 
whether  deterred  by  the  necessity  of  learn- 
ing their  parts,  or  by  an  instinctive  mis- 
trust of  their  histrionic  ability  matters 
littie — endorsing  in  this  respect  the  opinion 
of  the  Orientid  spectator  of  a  cricket- 
match,  who  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  anyone  should  take  the  trouble  of 
doing  himself  what  he  could  get  others  to 
do  for  hiuL 

It  was  not  so  in  the  days  when  Marie 
Antoinette,  in  all  the  splendour  of  her 
radiant  beauty,  delighted  to  personate  the 
heroines  of  Sedaine  and  Beaumarchais  on 
the  miniature  stage  of  the  Petit  IManon. 
There,  from  1776  to  1787,  figured  suc- 
cessively the  ro^al  princesses,  the  gay  and 
gallant  Count  d'Artois  (afterwards  Oharles 
the  Tenth,  of  priest-ridden  memory), 
Madame  Diane  dePolignac,  M.  de  Ornssol, 
and  the  Count  de  Yaudreuil,  the  same  at 
whose  ch&teau  of  Genevilliers  took  place 
the  first  representation  of  The  Marriage  of 
Figara  M.  Oampan,  the  father-in-law  of 
the  authoress  of  the  Memoirs,  filled  the 
double  oflice  of  prompter  and  stage- 
inspector.  The  audience  chiefly  consisted 
of  those  members  of  the  royal  family  not 
engaged  in  the  performance  and  their  per- 
sonal attendants,  while  the  post  of  critic 
was  exclusively  monopolised  by  the  com- 
plaisant Grimm.  If  we  may  believe  con- 
temporary accounts,  the  company,  althoii^ 
far  from  meriting  the  flattering  encomiums 
of  Diderot's  correspondent,  was  fairly  good, 
the  Queen  and  M.  de  Yaudreuil  being 
generally  acknowledged  to  bear  away  the 
palm.  The  amiable  Madame  Elizabeth, 
however,  proved,  on  the  contrary,  so  in- 
competent an  actress  that  she  soon  retired 
from  the  arena,  and  was  advantageously 
replaced  by  the  Duchess  de  Gtiise, 

Shortiy  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  two  amateur  companies,  respec- 
tively managed  by  Madame  d'Abrant&s  and 
Madame  Sophie  Gay,  performed  alternately 
in  the  private  theal3«  of  M.  de  Castellane 
in  the  Faubourg  St  Honors.  The  latter 
lady,  who  had  attained  a  certain  celebrity 
as  a  novelist  and  as  the  librettiste  of 
Paer's  Maltre  de  Chapelle,  contributed  to 
the  repertory  several  clever  comedies,  for 
the  interpretation  of  which  she  was  es- 
pecially fortunate  in  securing  the  best 
available  talent  of  the  day,  induding  such 
able  coadjutors  as  Count  d'Adh^mar^ 
M.  de  Cuchetet^  and  the  pretty  Mdlle. 
Lambert  Madame  Gay's  witty  daughter 
Delphme,   the   fitrt  ^wife^of(^^^i^ 
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Giraidin,  alladea  to  one  of  these  pieoee  in 
her  delightfol  Gonmen  de  Paris,  an  ex- 
tract from  which  may  be  appropriately 
appended  here : 

"  We  had  lost  sight  of  one  of  our  friends 
for  the  last  three  weeks ;  no  one,  not  even 
his  own  family,  knew  what  had  become  of 
him.  He  was  neither  to  be  found  in 
society,  nor  at  the  opera,  nor  in  the  Bois, 
nor  even  at  home ;  in  short,  people  began 
to  Bospect  that  he  was  the  yictim  of  some 
imreqnited  attachment.  At  last,  one  day, 
we  dianced  to  meet  him,  walking  very 
last^  and  looking  as  if  he  had  all  the  cares 
of  tiie  world  upon  his  shonlders.  '  Where 
have  yon  been  % '  we  asked.  '  No  one  ever 
sees  you  now.'  *I  can't  stop  to  talk/  he 
replied;  'they  are  waiting  for  me  at  M. 
de  Oastellane's  rehearsal;'  and  off  he 
started  again.  '  What  part  can  they  have 
given  him  t '  we  thought.  '  Henri  Quatre, 
perhaps  I '  (they  were  then  rehearsing 
Madame  Gay's  comedy) ;  bat,  being  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  ms  dramatic  capa- 
Inlities,  we  were  unable  to  come  to  any 
conclusion 

«  When  the  night  of  performance  arrived, 
we  resolved  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  hiuL 
The  first  act  ended  amid  great  applause, 
but  no  signs  of  our  friend  as  yet.  Some 
allusion  had  been  made  to  a  brother  of 
the  heroine,  who  was  to  appear  in  the 
second  act,  so  we  waited;  but,  when  he 
came  on,  we  beheld  a  perfect  stranger.* 
Daring  the  entr'acte,  in  which  the  battle 
of  Ivry  was*"  supposed  to  take  place,  we 
heard  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  and  said  to 
ourselves,  <  The  soldiers  of  the  League  will 
be  here'  presently,  and  no  doubt  he  is  one 
of  thent'  Not  at  alL  In  they  marched, 
but  we  looked  in  vain ;  he  was  not  there. 
When  the  curtain  fell  we  began  to  be 
uneasy  about  him.  He  must  have  been 
taken  ill,  we  concluded,  and  obliged  to 
throw  up  his  part  At  that  very  moment, 
who  should  accost  us  but  our  friend  him- 
self, in  a  high  state  of  excitement  <  What 
a  success!'  he  exclaimed.  'It  has  quite 
overpowered  me.'  'You!'  we  said; 
*  what  have  you  to  do  with  it  1 '  '  Every-i 
thine,'  he  retorted.  '  Without  me  there 
wotud  have  been  no  piece  at  all.'  '  Why, 
you  were  not  Henri  Quatre ;  what  were 
you,  then)'  'The  cannon,'  he  replied, 
'and  uncommonly  hard  work  it  was.' " 

With  us,  private  theatricals  have  of  late 
years  become  a  recognised  and  highlv- 
popular  feature  in  the  programme,  not  only 
of  country  house  gathering  but  also  of 
metropolitan     "matin^es,'^    or,     rather, 


"  afternoons.''  In  my  younger  days,  such 
exhibitions  of  talent  or  incompetency — as 
the  case  might  be — were  comparatively 
rare,  and,  eonsequently,  excited  a  far 
greater  sensation  than  they  would  be  likely 
to  produce  at  the  present  time.  I  can 
remember,  as  far  back  as  1825,  a  perior- 
mance  of  The  School  for  Scandal,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  charity,  at  the  Cheltenham 
Theatre,  patronised  by  the  Berkeley  Hunt, 
the  master  of  which  time-honoured  institu- 
tion was  then  Colonel  Berkeley,  afterwards 
successively  Baron  Segrave  and  Earl  Fits- 
hardinge,'and  one  of  the  best  litfht  come- 
dians of  that  period.  He  naturaSy  played 
Charles  Surface,  and  his  brother  Grantley, 
Joseph,  the  other  parts,  with  the  exception 
of  Lady  Teazle,  for  which  the  charming 
Maria  Foote  had  been  expressly  engaged, 
being  exclusively  filled  by  amateurs.  I  was 
then  hardly  of  an  age  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  the  actors,  but  can  perfectly 
recollect  that  for  weeks  before  and  after  the 
eventful  night  nothing  else  was  talked  of 
at  CheltenlukUL 

In  Mrs.  Eemble's  delightful  Eecords,  an 
amusing  account  is  given  of  the  pit>duction 
at  Bridgewater  House,  in  1831,  of  Lord 
EUesmere's  version  of  Hemani,  played  by 
herself,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  (Maria  Tree),  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  and  Messrs.  Craven  and 
Henry  Greville.  Describing  one  of  the 
rehearsals  of  the  drama,  she  says,  "  Every- 
thing went  very  smoothly  tUl  an  unlucky 
young  '  mountaineer '  rushed  on  the  sti^e, 
and  terrified  me  and  Hemani  half  to  death 
by  inarticulating  some  horrible  intelligence 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  whicn  his 
Mght  rendered  quite  incomprehensible.  He 
stood  with  his  arms  wildly  spread  abroad, 
stuttering,  spluttering,  madly  ejaculating 
and  gesticulating,  but  not  one  articulate 
syllable  could  he  get  out  I  thought  I 
should  have  exploded  with  laughter,  but, 
as  the  woman  said  who  saw  the  murder, 
'  I  knew  I  mustn't  (faint),  and  I  didn't' " 

Of  a  later  performance  of  the  same  piece 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  in  1847, 
Macready  says  in  his  Reminiscences, 
'<  Greville  and  Craven  were  very  good  for 
amateurs,  but  tragedy  by  amateurs!" 
Further  on  he  remarks,  "As  an  amateur 
performance  it  was  exceedingly  good,  but 
this  commendation  is  held  of  no  account  by 
the  actors,  and  they  desire  to  be  judged  on 
positive  grounds  They  seem  to  be  under 
a  perfect  delusion  as  to  their  degrees  of 
skUl  and  power  in  this  art,  of  which  they 
do  not  know  what  m%y  be  called  the  very 
rudiments.'Digitized  byCiOOQle 
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One  of  the  most  deservedly  saccessfal 
essays  of  the  hind  within  my  recoUectioii, 
was  an  ahnost  impromptu  entertainment 
organised  by  Lady  Cowley  at  the  British 
Embassy  in  Paris,  in  1845;  the  pieces 
chosen  for  the  occasion  were  portions  of 
The  School  for  Scandal,  and  Charles  the 
Second  ;  or,  the  Merry  Monarch,  preceded 
by  a  smartly  written  prologue  from  the 
practised  pen  of  Lady  Dufferin.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  Charles  Sheridan,  ''a  sort 
of  younger  brother  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere," 
as  Fanny  Kemble  calls  him,  played  Charles 
Surface,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Peel  (brother 
of  Sir  Bobert)  Josqph ;  both  were  excellent^ 
as  was  also  Mr.  Brooke  Grevilla  *'  The 
star  of  the  evening,  however,  and  really 
one  to  shine  on  any  stage,"  says  Macready, 
who  was  among  the  audience,  "  was  Miss 
Mac-Tavish  (who  subsequently  married  the 
Hoa  Henry  Howard)  as  Mary  Copp.  Her 
actiDg  was  native,  sprightly,  arch,  simple, 
and  beautiful" — a  vcffy  pretty  compliment 
from  so  severe  a  critic  of  non-professional 
histrionics  as  the  great  tragedian. 

In  February,  1849, 1  was  present  at  a 
performance  of  Bichelieu,  and  The  Captain 
of  the  Watchi  at  the  Strand  Theatre, 
the  male  personages  in  both  pieces  being 
sustained  by  the  leading  amateurs  of  the 
day.  iSi,  Davidson,  a  really  good  comedian, 
whose  conception  of  the  character  was 
meddled  after  that  of  Macready,  was 
the  Cardinal,  and  Colonel  Charles  Sey- 
mour, one  of  the  handsomest  officers 
in  the  army,  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  In 
the  comedy,  the  part  originally  played 
by  Lafont  was  appropriately  assigned  to 
Captain  (now  Sir  Henry)  de  Bathe,  and  the 
cast  including  the  charming  Mrs.  Nisbett 
and  her  pretty  sister,  Miss  Jane  Mordaunt, 
a  more  satisfactory  ensemble  of  all-round 
acting  could  not  possibly  have  been  desired. 

It  is  hardlynecessuy to  advert  to  the 
illustrious  bamd  of  literary  and  artistic 
volunteers,  who,  some  five^and-tUrty  years 
ago,  carried  out  their  noble  design  of 
rdieving  the  needs  of  their  less  fortunate 
brethren  by  the  display  of  genuine  histrionic 
talent,  and  who,  in  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  and  the  late  Lord  Lytton's  Not 
so  Bad  as  We  Seem,  won  golden  opinions 
jGrom  admiring  thousands.  Few,  if  any,  of 
these  now  survive,  but  the  object  of  their 
untiring  efforts,  and  the  earnestness  of 
purpose  by  which  it  was  triumphantly 
attained,  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

Amateurs  of  this  stamp  are  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  ordinary  run  of  stage- 
struck  tyros,  whose  only  ambition  is  to 


while  away  an  idle  hour,  and  display  their 
pretentious  incapacity  before  a  dnwing- 
room  audience,  happily  unconscious  of  the 
not  altogether  benevolent  criticisms  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  In  nine  oases 
out  of  ten  the  parties  principally  con- 
cerned in  these  exhibitions  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  is  technically  called 
the  <' business"  of  the  stage;  their  atti- 
tudes and  gestures  are  stilted  and  un- 
natural, and  their  attempts  to  appear  at 
ease  deplorable  failuresL  They  either 
gabble  nervously  through  the  dialc^e  or 
are  completely  inaudible ;  moreover,  thdr 
memory  genmdly  fails  them  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  most  need  it^  and  the 
unlucky  individual  who  has  good-naturedly 
undertaken  the  office  of  prompter  finds  his 
task  anything  buta  sinecura  If  by  chance 
a  well-meant  piece  of  advice  from  a  mora 
experienced  colleague  is  hinted  to  them, 
it  is  quietly  pooh-poohed,  and  never  acted 
on.  Neophytes  are  apt  to  imagine  them- 
selves omniscient,  and  although  they  pro- 
fess their  readiness  to  pr^t  by  any 
suggestion,  invariably  discover  some  more 
or  less  plausible  reason  for  declining  to 
accept  it 

As  long  as  people  are  content  to  limit 
their  dramatic  aspirations  to  farces  or  one- 
act  pieces,  requiring,  at  most,  three  or  four 
personages,  theinfliction  maybeendured,for 
it  is  comparatively  soon  over.  A  telegram 
dispatched  to  Mr.  Lacy's  successor  in  the 
Strand  (Mr.  French^  wul  ensure  the  speedy 
arrival  of  materials  amply  sufficient  for 
their  purpose,  neither  entailing  the  diffi- 
culties of  complicated  scenery  nor  demand- 
ing much  mental  exertion  in  tiie  shape  of 
study.  It  rarely  happens,  however,  tiiat 
lady  amateurs  are  satisfied  unless  thdr 
airs  and  graces  are  becomingly  set  off  by 
at  least  half-a-dozen  changes  of  costume, 
the  inevitable  consequence  bdng  that  a 
five-act  comedy  is  unanimously  decided  on, 
ostensibly  as  furnishing  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  their  artistic 
talent,  but  in  reality  for  the  glorification  of 
Worth  or  Madame  Elise.  'faen  comes  the 
casting  of  parts,  and  the  stage-manager, 
whoever  he  may  be,  has  a  hard  time  of  it 
— "all  are  Hamlets,  and  none  are  Laer- 
teses." No  one  will  play  second  fiddle  or 
yield  an  inch  in  the  important  item  of 
precedence,  and  it  is  only  when  the  fair 
ones  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  matters 
must  be  amicably  arranged,  or  the  pro- 
jected performance  abandoned,  that  the 
characters  are  at  last  allotted,  and  the 
rehearsals  begin. 


On  these,  t^id  on  the 
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final  effects  of  their  xmited  labours,  we 
may  charitably  drop  the  curtain,  merely 
premising  that  whatever  may  be  the 
comedy  selected  for  the- evening's  enter- 
tainment, the  result  is  tolerably  certain  to 
remind  the  spectator  of  Much  Ado  Abont 
Nothing. 


LEFT  OXJTSIDE. 

A  STOBT  OF  KSNSINOTON  OARDENS. 
CHAPTER  IL 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  life  of  a 
nursery-governess  in  a  fashionable  London 
honaehoM  is  generally  of  a  somewhat 
monotonous  and  unexciting  character,  so 
that  I  am  not  going  to  ^  to  make  it 
appear  that  that  of  Susan  Lane  was  in 
any  way  remarkably  sa  Some  of  her 
friends,  indeed,  thought  it  a  very  fortunate 
one,  and  perhaps  they  were  right  The 
eldest  daughter  of  a  country  surgeon,  whose 
death  had  left  his  wife  and  famil;^  very 
badly  off,  she  was  considered  ezceptionaUy 
lucky  in  being  taken  at  seventeen  as  com- 
panion by  an  elderly  invalid  lady,  an  old 
patient  of  her  f  ather  s,  and  living  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  her  home ;  and  Susie  her- 
self, though  shedding  many  tears  at  parting 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  from  mother 
and  *'  the  children,"  had  rejoiced  at  being 
still  within  reach  of  them,  and  able  to 
add  to  their  comfort  by  the  contribution 
of  more  than  half  of  her  small  salary. 

But  the  old  lady,  not  taking  to  Dr. 
Lane's  successor,  removed  to  London  very 
shortly  afterwards  so  as  to  be  near  some 
fashionable  physician,  whose  fame  had 
reached  her ;  and  under  his  assiduous  care 
she  grew  so  rapidly  worse  that  Susie's 
twenty  pounds  soon  became  the  hardest 
earned  wages  that  ever  girl  recdved.  She 
was  patient  and  willing,  most  gentle  of 
voice  and  touch,  and  with  a  temper  so 
impossible  of  ruffling,  that  even  jealous 
ladies'-malds  and  imperious  cooks  gave  up 
the  attempt  in  despair,  and  merely  walked 
roughshod  over  her  without  attempting  to 
embitter  the  performance  by  any  undue 
aggravations.  Her  employer,  too,  was 
really  fond  of  her;  but  as  her  liking 
showed  itself  by  letting  no  one  else  read 
aloud  to  her  by  day,  sit  up  with  her  at 
night,  or  give  her  her  food  and  medicine 
at  all  times,  Susie's  post  proved  no  sinecure; 
and  tke  almost  constant  confinement  to 
two  hot  rooms  from  which  every  breath 
of  outer  air  was  jealously  excluded,  the 
disturbed  nights  and  unvaried  society  of 


a  feeble,  querulous  invalid,  so  told  on 
her  young  health  and  strength,  that  only 
a  very  little  while  before  me  old  lady's 
death  she  broke  down  herself,  and  had  to 
be  sent  home  to  recruit 

It  was  a  pity;  for  her  employer  only 
lived  a  few  weeios  longer,  and,  perhaps — 
who  knows  1 — ^if  Susie  had  been  with  her 
to  the  end,  might  have  remembered  an  oft- 
repeated  promise  to  leave  the  rirl  some- 
thmg  at  her  death.  As  it  was,  Susie  got 
her  salary  paid  to  the  day,  and  nothing 
more ;  not  even  a  message  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  eighteen  months  of  willing 
care  and  nursing,  while  at  home  she  found 
several  changes  in  prospect  An  uncle  in 
Canada  had  sent  for  her  brother,  offering 
to  adopt  him  out  there,  and  her  mother 
was  about  to  be  married  again  to  the  vicar 
of  the  parish  in  which  she  had  made  her 
home  since  her  widowhood.  He,  too,  had 
been  married  before,  had  one  son,  and  was 
by  no  means  a  rich  man ;  so,  perhaps,  he 
was  justified  in  thinking  that  he  did  as 
much  as  could  be  expected  of  him  when, 
for  ike  sake  of  the  pretty,  plaintive-eyed 
little  widow,  he  took  upon  hun  the  burden 
of  her  two  younger  children,  and  bestirred 
himself  all  he  could  to  find  a  fresh  situa- 
tion for  the  elder  girl,  who  had  abeady 
{proved  herself  capable  of  earning  a  living 
or  herself. 

Susie  ftally  agreed  with  him.  Why 
should  she  not  work  f  It  was  all  quite  just 
and  fair,  and  she  felt  thankful  to  her  future 
stepfather  when,  after  staying  at  home 
baroly  two  months  to  recruit  her  shattered 
health,  he  told  her  one  day  that  he  had 
found  her  a  situation  as  nursery-governess 
to  the  children  of  a  Mrs.  Farquharson,  in 
London.  The  lady  had  written  tiiat  she 
did  not  require  any  very  severe  accom- 
plishments, her  children  being  very  young, 
but  rather  someone  who  would  be  patient, 
sentle,  and  energetic;  moreover,  '<a  lady" 
(underlined),  so  as  to  require  no  vul^ 
supervision  as  to  her  own  conduct;  and 
fond  of  exercise,  as  the  little  girl,  being 
very  delicate,  required  to  bekept  in  the  open 
air  a  great  deal,  and  amused,  instead  of 
having  her  mind  forced  by  many  lessons. 

Mrs.  Lane  declared  with  tears  of 
gratitude  that  the  place  seemed  made  for 
dear  Susie,  and  to  the  ^1  herself  it 
sounded  very  pleasant  Easy  lessons, 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exenose,  and  the 
merry  prattle  of  children,  were  just  what 
would  do  her  good  after  the  close,  stived- 
up  rooms  and  wearisome  invidid  of  her 
last  situation ;  and  she  looked  forward  to 
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this  with  cheeifol  gratitude  for  having 
obtained  it 

She  had  held  it  now  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  if  it  had  not  turned  out  quite  the 
paradise  she  expected,  she  was  sufficiently 
exempt  from  any  active  ill-treatment  or 
misery  in  it  to  have  never  once  thought  of 
leaving  it 

Mr.  Farquharson  was  a  stockbroker 
living  in  Clanricarde  Gardens,  and  his  wife 
was  a  very  say  and  fashionable  person,  not 
quite  so  weU  off  in  reality  as  she  liked  to 
appear  to  the  world  she  lived  in,  and, 
therefore,  more  inclined  to  save  in  those 
necessary  household  matters  which  did  not 
show  than  in  the  merely  ornamental  ones 
which  did.  If  you  had  a  nursery-governess 
and  no  baby  actually  in  arms,  you  could 
manage  with  one  nurse ;  it  would  only  be 
arranging  the  children's  walks  and  meals 
a  little  differently ;  and  while  Egbert  and 
Tommy  were  only  eight  and  nine,  they 
could  do  with  half-a-day's  schooling  at  the 
fashionable  day-school  for  boys  which  they 
attended  hard-by,  and  work  up  with  Miss 
Lane  in  the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Farquharson  was  a  capital  manager, 
and  arranged  every  item  of  her  household 
rule  so  well  that,  as  Susie  had  said, 
there  was  plenty  for  her  to  do  from  the 
moment  when  she  got  up  in  the  morning 
till  she  lay  down  at  night 

But,  after  all,  what  can  be  better  for  a 
girl  than  plenty  of  occupation  1 

Mrs.  Faxquharson  had  early  enquired  of 
her  young  governess  if  she  had  any  friends 
in  London,  and  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  had  said  very  charmingly: 

"  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Lane,  I  can't  be 
unselfish  enough  to  regret  it^  as  I  hope  that 
will  induce  you  to  attach  yourself  more  to 
ourselves."  She  added  shortly  afterwards : 
"  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  that 
I  can  always  depend  on  you,  as  a  young 
lady,  to  keep  yourself  to  yourself,  and  not 
compromise  your  own  dimity  or  mine  by 
any  improper  intimacies.  There  is  nothing 
I  could  less  endure  than  to  leave  my 
children  to  some  vulgar  young  woman 
who  might  either  neglect  them  or  bring 
them  in  contact  with  her  own  undesirable 
associates.  Now,  you,  I  feel  sure,  have 
been  too  well  brou^t  up  to  even  wish  to 
know  anyone  not  already  known  to  and 
approved  of  by  your  mother  and  her 
excellent  husband." 

And  Susie  had  smiled  faintly  and 
assented  vaguely,  not  seeing  in  her 
simplicity  that  this  brief  sentence  did  in 
sober  fact  relegate  her  to  the  undivided 


society  of  five  children  under  ten,  and  the 
nurse  who  shared  the  care  of  them  with  her. 

Mrs.  Farquharson  Susie  only  saw,  and 
perhaps  excbanged  half-a-dozen  words  with, 
at  breakfast  and  lunch.  Indeed,  it  was  npt 
by  that  lady's  will  that  they  met  at  Uie 
former  meal,  it  being  no  part  of  her  plan 
to  make  a  companion  of  her  nursery- 
governess  ;  but  her  husband  had  insisted 
of  late  on  having  the  three  elder  children 
down  to  breakfast  witli  him,  on  the  plea 
that,  as  he  never  saw  them  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) at  any  other  time,  he  would  not 
even  know  them  if  he  met  them  in  the 
street ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
have  Miss  Lane  down  also  to  see  that  they 
behaved  themselves. 

They  were  not  loveable  children.  It 
may  be  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  I  doubt 
if  many  of  the  fashionable  children  of  the 
period  are.  It  is  not  their  fault,  but  that 
of  their  education.  Their  mothers  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  beyond  bringing 
them  into  the  world.  Their  fathers  Shey 
scarcely  see  or  know.  The  servants  to 
whom  they  are  left,  and  who  are  constantly 
being  changed  after  the  manner  of  London 
households,  care  nothing  for  them.  What 
wonder  if  the  poor  little  wretches  them- 
selves grow  up  selfish,  hard,  and  cold- 
hearted  under  an  arrangement  so  eminently 
uncalculated  to  make  them  anything  else ) 
The  little  Farquharsons  were  only  average 
specimens  of  this  type.  They  were  not 
loving  themselves,  and  they  didn't  want 
to  be  loved;  and  poor  Susie,  who  was 
dearly  fond  of  those  rough  and  riotous 
young  Turks^  her  own  brothers  and  sisters, 
found  her  attempts  at  kisses  and  caresses 
so  unpalatable  to  her  pupils,  and  her 
appeiUs  to  their  feelings  so  absolutely  un- 
intelligible by  the  light  of  their  practical 
and  self-interested  young  minds,  that  she 
had  long  ceased  to  offer  them :  feeling 
that  it  was  better  to  resiffn  herself  to  the 
"ways"  of  the  household,  than  to  expose 
herself  to  the  mortification  of  being  snubbed 
as  gushing  or  "  silly  "  by  such  very  young 
persons. 

Fortunately,  her  nature  was  not  a 
rebellious  one,  and  even  her  letters  home 
— those  letters  which  still  enclosed  nearly 
half  of  her  small  salary,  a  course  rendered 
necessary  by  her  stepfather's  parsimony — 
contained  no  complaints  in  addition.  Her 
mother's,  to  her,  were  far  more  effuaiva 
She  had  added  twin  babies  to  the  family 
at  the  vicarage,  a  liberty  which  .her 
husband  had  justly  resented  by  packing 
off  the  two   younger   Lane   children   to 
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the  most  eoonomioal  and  distant  school 
his  ingenuity  oonld  discover;  and  the 
poor  woman,  who  had  a  mother's  love 
for  her  offspring,  found  her  new  bed  not 
altogether  one  of  roses.  She  was  too  fond 
of  her  husband  to  complain  of  him,  though 
she  did  so,  fteAj  enough,  of  other  matters ; 
and  Susie's  letters,  in  return,  were  ehiefly 
filled  with  tenderest  sjrmpathy,  ques- 
tions as  to  the  children,  and  other  home 
matters.  Of  her  own  life  she  said  little ; 
it  would  griere  mother  to  fancy  she  was 
not  happy,  and,  besides,  she  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  her  stepfather  being  made  the 
confidant  of  her  piivate  feelings.  So  even 
the  luxury  of  home-letters  was  a  very 
restricted  one  to  her ;  and  as  to  any  other 
friendly  communion,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  during  the  two  years  and  a  half 
in  which  she  had  lived  in  the  Farquharson 
household,  she  had  never  yet  enjoyed  so 
long  a  conversation  with  anyone  outside  it 
as  that  into  which  the  American  girl  had 
beguiled  her. 

There  are  so  many  gnrls  whose  one  aim 
in  life  is  to  attract  notice,  that  the  veiy 
fact  of  their  success  is  a  shield  to  their 
quieter  sisters ;  and,  so  far,  Susie's  plainness 
of  dress  and  feature,  her  natural  timidity, 
and  the  ceaseless  '*  exigencies  "  of  Flo  and 
her  brothers,  had  been  effectual  in  shielding 
her  from  attention,  either  of  a  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  nature. 

Yet  this  pretty  American  girl,  with  the 
gorgeous  clothes,  had  notM^  her,  and 
persisted  in  doing  so  despite  all  the  in- 
voluntary rebuffs  with  which  shyness  and 
reserve  armed  the  young  governess.  She 
would  talk,  would  ask  questions,  pity,  and 
be  confidential,  till  the  mere  remembrance 
of  it  aU--of  the  sparkling,  sympathetic 
eyes,  the  bits  of  family  history  so  freely 
accorded;  above  all,  the  delicious  pressure 
of  that litde,  grey-glovedhand — ^made  Susan 
Lane's  pulses  beat  more  quickly,  and  her 
cheeks  bum  with  sympathetic  excitement. 
She  felt  as  if  she  had  been  reading  the  first 
volume  of  some  exciting  story,  and  longed 
to  go  on  with  it  Such  a  charming  story, 
too,  and  such  a  charming  heroine  I  She 
kept  thinking  about  it  in  little  interrupted 
bits  all  day;  during  the  children's  dinner, 
when  Mrs.  Farquharson  addressed  her 
three  times,  once  to  ask  a  question  about 
tiie  weather,  and  twice  to  beg  that  she 
would  pay  more  attention  to  some  defect 
in  the  efiildren's  manners;  4nring  the  after- 
noon walk  with  the  boys ;  while  mo  partook 
of  her  post-prandial  nap,  and  during  the 
lessons  which  followed ;  during  the  turmoU 


of  schoolroom-tea,  and  the  greater  turmoQ 
of  the  subsequent  games ;  but  most  of  dOi, 
and  most  happily,  when  the  small  fry  were 
at  last  in  their  respective  cots,  and  she  was 
left  at  liberty  to  sit  by  the  open  window, 
with  its  dingy  prospect  of  dead  walls  and 
baok-yardS|  and  dream  of  the  delightful 
life  led  by  the  other  girl,  wondering  where 
she  would  go  that  evening,  and  whether  she 
would  vex  Oalton  by  asking  questions 
and  <'  looking  around."  In  her  brart  Susie 
said  to^  herself  that  she  could  not  imagine 
the  iair  American  doing  anything  else; 
though  she  felt  sure  at- the  same  time  that 
the  vexation  was  not  of  a  very  severe 
order.  She  was  quite  certain  that  Calton 
was  very  nice.  The  ton€^  of  his  dster's 
**  he's  real  good  to  me  always ! "  had  let 
her  into  a  whole  histoiy  of  brotherly  per- 
fections and  tenderness;  and  she  even 
found  herself  trying  to  picture  him,  a  tidl, 
fair,  broad-shouldeirad  man,  like  his  sister 
and  yet  unlike,  with  her  blue  eyes,  only 
graver  and  more  sober,  her  firankness  with 
greater  dignity ;  one  who  would  be  at  once 
kind  and  firm  and  tender,  full  of 

"Bif^h  thought  fmd  amiable  words 
And  oourthneBS,  and  the  deaire  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 

Susie's  picture  was  so  pleasant  when 
finished  that  she  sat  cont^itedly  looking 
at  it  in  her  mind's^ye  until  the  entrance 
of  a  servant  to  light  the  gas  aroused  her 
from  her  meditations;  but  even  then  she 
got  out  Egbert's  thumbed  and  inky  atlas, 
and  amumd  herself  by  tracing  out,  with 
the  tip  of  her  soft  finger,  the  route  over 
which  the  travellers  had  journeyed,  and 
trying  to  imagine  all  the  different  wonders 
of  the  cities  where  they  had  stayed. 

She  had  not  spent  such  an  idle  or 
delightful  evening  for  years. 

There  was  no  pretty  American  girl  in 
the  gardens  next  day,  however;  nor  on  the 
following  one,  though  both  Flo  and  Susie 
looked  out  anxiously  for  her. 

'<  I  don't  like  that  lady;  she  told  lies,  she 
did,"  the  small  child  remarked,  wrathful  at 
the  nonappearance  of  her  promised  sweets; 
and  though  Susie  said,  *<  Fie,  Flo  1  Hush  1 
you  shouldn't  say  that  The  lady  was  only 
joking,"  her  own  disappointment  was 
almost  as  great  as  the  little  girl's. 

"  Yet  I  never  expected  to  see  her  again," 
she  told  herself  stoutly.  "How  very, 
very  silly  I  am ! " 

On  the  third  day,  however,  as  she  was 
sittdng  quietly  at  the  foot  of  Speke's 
monument,  knitting  and  thinking,  whUe 
Flo  gambolled  after  a  little  dog  at  some 
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distance,  a  voice  bebind  her — Hke  very  one 
in  her  mind — exckdmed : 

<<  Well,  this  is  strange  1  I  was  ^  just  cal- 
culating I  nught  meet  you  again  to-day; 
and  here  you  are  !  How  do  you  do  1  You 
haven't  forgotten'  me,  have  you  1"  >  This 
last  because  p6or,  sSly  Susan,  who  had  been 
dreaming  of  nothing:  else  >  for  )t^e  days 
and  three  nights, '  was  '  too  miich  ■  taken 
•aback  xtgr  shyness  and'  surprise /at  this 
sudden  feting  to  do  anything: but  open 
her  soft  grey  eyes  to  their  utmost  <width,' 
:and' colour  all  over  like  a  rose  bursting 
suddenly  into  bloslonL  '*  And  >  for  all '  the 
world  as  if  I  were  a'male  being,"  the  othef 
girl  said  aftdrwaidr  in  describing  it  "  But 
it's  th^  loveliest^  thing  to  see,  and. I'd  give 
anything  to '  know  how  to  do  it  myself."  ' 
'  V  Had  you<  foi^otten  me  Y  "  die^repeated, 
smiling  so  prettify  that  Susie — ^too  charmed 
.for^tfther  shyness  or  reticence— ^answered 
with  almost  childlike  fervour : 

** Forgotten  1  Oh  no,  I  could  not;  you 
were  so  kind."'  - 

The  pretty  smile  deepened  and  softened. 

**  Well,  it's  real  tdee  of  you  to  say^  so, 
anyway,"  she  said,  seating  herself  in  a 
graceful  little  attitude  beside  Susie— her 
costume  of  fawn-coloured  cambric  and  blue 
surah  silk  was  more  wonderful  than  ever, 
and  she  took  great  care  not  to  crumple  it, 
and  just  to  show  the  right  amount  of  her 
tiny  bronze  boot — ''for  I  couldn't  some- 
how foxiget  you  either.  I  felt  like  I  must 
see  you'a^in;  and  I  guess  I  knownew 
/why  .ft  *  was.  I  •  only  Ibiew  before  there 
w«N|  something  sort  of  home-like  ^in  your 
e^m — I  couldn't  imagine  what^— tiiat  made 
ftae  feel  like  crying  when  I  looked  at  you." 

«DoI  remind  you  of  anyone  1"  asked 
Snde.     •  « 

She,  too,  << felt,  like  crying"  at  the 
m(»zi6nt,  but  it  was /that  anyone  should 
spdak  to '  her  so,  and  •  lay  such  dainty, 
caressing'  fingers  on  the  sleeve  of  her 
shabby  black  jacket 

*^  Yes ;  and  of  the  dbarest  friend  I  ever 
had — Elizabeth  Emery.  Oh,  you  wouldn't 
wonder  at  my  feeling  bad  if  you'd  ever 
known  her.  .She*  was  just  the  loveliest 
soul  in  the  world — ^lovely  every  way ;  and 
you're  as  like  her  as  you  can  be.  I'd  give 
anvthing  for  Calton  to  <  see  you,  and  yet — 
1  don't  know.  I  guess  it  would  make  him* 
feel  worse  than  me." 

"  Is  she  dead  1 "  asked  Susan  softly,  for 
the  tremble  in  the  .American  girl's  voice 
seemed  to  bring  them  nearer  than  even 
her  previous  kindness. 


.  "Yes.;  she  didd^f  small-poz,  nursing  a 
poorlridi  help  of  her  mother's,  two  years 
ago.  It  was  then  Oalton  came  to.Europe. 
He  couldn't  stay  home  afterwards.  Indeed, 
we  were  most  afraid  he'd  turn  Oatholici 
and  become  a  monk,  or  something;  but 
General  Yalpy — ^he's  a  friend  of  ourftin  the 
Senate — ^got  him  a  post  in  the  erft^assy 
here,'  and  he  came  over  to .  London 
instead."  ' .    r  f  ci  i 

:  •  Some  people,  might,  have. slbiled  at  the 
bathos' here,  but*Susie  was  &/ yoking  person 
sadly  deficient  in  humour,  i  ,She  asked  very 
eamebtiy,  "  Did  your  brother  care  .for  her, 
then* %' "and  blu^d* crimsoui immediately 
afterwards ^t. her  own  ill-bred  curiosity. 
The. other  giii  nodded..  ^  • 
'  ''  They  were  going  to  be  mazried.  He'd 
been  engaged  to  her  >four,  yeaia^  but  she 
wouldn't  leave  her  i  mother  before.  •  She 
sacrificed  herself  evjery  way«<  .Oh,  I  did 
love  ElizabethEmery ! '" 

Suide  was. silent-  So  this  ideal  hero, 
the  "Arthur"  of  her  imagination,  had 
loved  his — ^not  Guinevere ;  rather  the  "Ifly 
maid,"'and>  had  lost:  her,  too,  though  not 
as  Launcelot  lost  Elaine.  It  added' some- 
thing .to  her  picture  of  hfrn,  and  to  \he 
pretty  story  she  had  been  reading.  She 
almost  started,  when  -  h^  companion 
exclaimed  with  a  gay  laugh :  i 

"  Do  tell,  if  we're  not  ti&ing  juBtiliksoId 
friends,  and  all  the  while.  I've  not  even 'told 
youmy.^aVne — ^haivelf  '  u^ 

<f  Mine'  is  Susan  Lane,"  said  Susie  gently. 

"  And .  mine  isi  Yirginia  Gale  Medlicott 
Do:yourknow,  I'moat  wish  yours  had  been 
Elizabeth';  but  it  doesn't  matter,  forypu're 
just  as  like  her,  anyhow,  and  I  guess  you're 
real  good,  toa  I  thousht.so  when  I  saw 
you  so  patient  with  that  hateful  child. 
Why,  here  she  is ! "  .  »     -.  ^    - 

''  Have  you  brought  the  sweets  % "  said 
Flo  sternly.     ''  Miss  Lane  said  you  was 
,1  think  joking   is   teilmg   lies. 

.ve  you  got  them  now  9  " 


Now  FubUshing,  prtoe  Sixpence, ' 
'  THK 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Little  by  little  Phil's  calmness  came 
back  to  hitXL  Outside,  on  Mrs.  Thome's  door- 
step, he  paused  a  moment  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  As  he  travelled  up  to  London, 
he  had  resolved  upon  a  certain  programme; 
part  of  it  he  haa  fulfilled,  part  of  it  yet 
remained  to  do.  It  was  getting  late  in 
the  day  pow;  street-lamps  were  being 
lighted;  the  red  sun  had  gone;  night 
clouds  were  beginhing  to  spread  themselves 
>  athwart  the  misty  sky.  It  was  certainly 
an  altogether  unconscionable  hour  for  a 
gentleman  to  select  for  a  first  call  upon  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger, 
except  in  name.  But  Phil  having  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  call  must  be  paid, 
thought  the  sooner  it  was  done  the  better. 
He  looked  about  him,  and  called  a  hansom, 
directing  tiie  man  to  drive  him  to  the 
young  ladies'  educational  establishment  at 
Maida  Yale,  wherein  Miss  Lucy  Selwyn 
<  \  was  located  as  a  boarder. 

In  doing  this,  Phil  was  actuated  by  two 
motives :  first,  by  a  desire  to  be  of  service 
to  a  young  girl  whom  he  knew  to  be  left 
friendless  and  destitute  in  a  great  city ; 
secondly,  by  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  dead 
friend.  If  Rodney  had  lived  on  another 
month  or  six  weeks,  so  he  said  to  himself, 
>he  must  have  come  to  his  senses,  and 
realised  what  duty  and  honour  required 
of  him  towards  a  girl,  whom  he^  had 
I  removed  from  the  charge  of  the  only  friends 
'  she  had  in  the  world  and  from  the  only 
means  which  lay  open  to  her  of  procuring 
a  living'for  herself. 

Once,  in  the  early  days  of  Rodney's 
short-lived  passion  for  Lucy  Selwyn,  driven 
almost  to  his  wits'  ends  by  his  own  short 


purse  and  his  mother's  firm-fronted  oppo- 
sition to  his  dearest  wishes,  Rodney  luid 
resolved  upon  accepting  a  post  offered  to 
him  in  Egypt  as  special  correspondent  to 
a  newspaper. 

"If  anything  should  happen  to  me — 
though  I  don't  suppose  it  will,"  he  had 
said  to  Phil  as  they  talked  the  matter  over 
together — "  you  will  look  after  my  darling, 
won't  youl"  Then  had  followed  many 
and  special  directions  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  in  the  event  of  this  unlikely  thing 
happening.  How  that  the  mother  was  to 
be  implored  once  more  to  receive  the 
friendless  girl  as  her* own  daughter,  on 
account  of  her  preciousness  to  the  dead  son : 
how  that  to  Lucy's  keeping  was  committed 
a  certain  document — Rodney's  will  — 
bequeathing  to  her  every  sixpence  in  the 
world  he  had  a  rieht  to  bequeath,  and  all 
the  jewellery  and  art  furniture  of  his 
extravagantly-decorated  rooms  in  Jermyn 
Street  And  Rodney  had-  finished  with 
handing  Phil  the  young  lady's  address, 
reiterating  over  and  over  again,  as  he 
himself  wrote  it  down  in  Phil's  note-book, 
how  unspeakably  precious  this  girl  was  to 
him,  and  how,  for  her  sake,  he  had  begun 
to  set  a  value  upon  his  life,  and  trembled 
at  the  idea  of  mischance  or  disaster. 

The  special  correspondentship  had  fallen 
through,  as  so  manyofRodney'sprojectswere 
apt  to  fall  through,  but  Phil's  memory,  basy 
now  with  the  past,  recalled  with  a  mournful 
vividness  these  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
friend  and  his  own  earnest  promises  in 
reply,  and  swore  to  himself  that,  in  spite  of 
all  that  had  since  happened,  he  would  do 
his  best  to  fulfil  them.  Then,  in  that  past 
time — not  so  very  long  ago,  after  all — 
Rodney's  better  self  hi^  spoken,  and  to 
Rodney's  better  self  his  loyidtyand  friend- 
ship were  due.  In  all  that  had  since 
happened,  Rodney's  worse  self  had  got  the 
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upper  hand.  Tlukt  self  he  would  try  to 
think  of  no  more;  would  endeavour  to 
persuade  himself  was  a  sort  of  nightmare 
creation  of  his  own — a  thing  that  had  had 
no  existence,  after  all,  out  of  his  own  brain. 
All  this  he  said  to  himself  as  he  rattled 
along  through  the  London  streets  towards 
Maida  Yale,  and  the  shrine  of  Minerva 
where  Miss  Selwyn  was  located.  The 
house — dubbed    "college"    on  the  brass 

Elate  on  the  gate — was  one  of  a  row  of 
igh,  narrow  habitations  of  yellow  brick, 
such  as  that  locality  is  beginning  to  abound 
with.  One  or  two  of  the  houses — ^notably 
a  doctor's,  with  a  red  conspicuous  lamp, 
and  a  Court  milliner's  opposite  —  had 
kindled  into  a  glowing  Pompeian-red,  with 
brass  knockers  and  handles,  which  served 
to  render  the  faded  greyness  of  the  house 
at  which  Phil  rang  even  more  marked  and 
depressing  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

A  neat  little  maid  opened  the  door,  and 
left  him  standing  in  the  hall  while  she  went 
to  enquire  if  Miss  Selwyn  could  see  him. 
There  was  probably  no  other  place  in  which 
he  could  be  asked  to  wait  In  the  school- 
room at  his  right  hand,  the  major  part 
of  the  pupils  were  collected  together, 
conning  their  lessons  for  the  next  day; 
from  the  drawing-room  over  his  head 
there  came  the  sounds  of  a  singing- 
lesson,  hysterical  *  shrieks  and  nervous 
flutterings  of  voice  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  not  a  little  stamping  and  vocife- 
rating on  the  part  of  the  master.  From 
another  room  the  sounds  of  vigorous 
thumping  on  a  half-worn-out  Broadwood, 
with  a  muffled  bass  and  a  squeaky  treble. 

The  neat  little  maid  did  not  return.  ^ 
small  figure,  clad  in  deepest  black,  caine 
slowly,  nervously — so  it  seemed  to  Phil— 
in  her  stead.  \ 

He  rightly  guessed  this  to  be  Miss  Lucy 
Selwyn. 

The  halMamp  was  turned  very  low ;  he 
could  only  see  the  outline  of  a  small  white 
face,  drooping,  downcast,  of  a  small  white 
hand  stretched  out  in  tremulous  greeting, 

"  You  know  me  by  name,  I  know.  Miss 
Selwyn,"  said  Phi),  as  he  took  the  small 
hand  in  his  big  one.  **I  thought  you  might 
like  to  see  me." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  see  you,"  said  a  voice 
as  small  and  as  tremulous  as  the  hand  he 
held.  "  I  don't  know  where  to  ask  you, 
unless  you  would  not  mind  coming  into  the 
linen-room  for  a  few  minutes.  I  had  to 
my  sitting-room    a    short    time 


Then  she  stopped  herself  abruptly,  as 
though  the  giving  up  of  the  sittiug-room 
recaUed  a  time  in  her  experience  of  which 
she  would  rather  not  speak. 

It  brought  back  to  Phil,  also,  that  painful 
image  of  Rodney's  other  and  worse  self, 
which  he  was  trying  so  hard  to  dismiss 
from  his  memory. 

He  followed  Miss  Selwyn  into  the  linen- 
room — a  small  room  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  passage.  It  was  fitted  with  cupboards 
from  floor  to  ceiling ;  it  owned  to  a  curtain- 
less  window,  a  carpetless  floor,  a  single  jet 
of  ^as  (without  a  globe)  over  the  fireplace, 
and  one  long  wooden  schoolroom  form. 

On  this  Miss  Lucy  Selwyn  seated  her- 
self, and  Phil  followed  her  example,  thank- 
ing Providence  that  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  sit  facing  her.  It  would  have  been  even 
harder  than  he  already  found  it  to  keep  his 
own  calmness  while  he  looked  full  into  that 
wan,  tear-stained,  heart-broken  little  face. 

For  it  was  a  heart-broken  face — ^there  is 
no  other  word  for  it  The  one  jet  of  gas 
lighted  it  up  pitilessly,  ruthlessly,  showing 
the  dark  swollen  rims  round  each  eye,  the 
heavy  lids,  the  drawn  mouth,  the  pale  face 
blurred  and  patched  as  nothing  but  sleep- 
less nights  and  long  hours  of  weeping  will 
blur  and  patch  a  young  face. 

No  attempt  had  been  made  to  relieve  the 
grimness  and  plainness  of  the  girl's  heavy 
black  frock.  It  was  utterly  destitute  of 
those  minute  decorations  which  feminine 
finders  know  so  well  how  to  add,  and 
which  turn  so  frequently  the  garb  of  sorrow^ 
into  the  most  becoming  dress  a  woman 
can  wear.  Not  a  sparkle  of  jet,  not  the 
tiniest  white  line  round  her  throat,  relieved 
the  dreariness  of  her  attire.  One  only 
ornament  she  wore — a  massive  gold  ring 
set  with  one  superb  sapphire,  which  Phu 
readily  identified  as  the  betrothal-ring  with 
which  Rodney  had  presented  her. 

Miss  Selwyn  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  am  so  grateful  to  you  for  coming," 
she  said,  speaking  nervously  and  hurried^; 
**  now  you  will  tell  me  everything — I  mean, 
of  course,  when — when  the — the  funeral 
will  be,  and  whether  I  may  go  to  it" 

Phil  was  greatly  troubled. 

"  Would  you  feel  equal  to  such  a  thing  1" 
he  began  evasively,  feeling  how  hard  it 
would  be— nay,  how  impossible  to  tell  this 
shy,  grief-stricken  girl  the  estimation  in 
which  Rodney's  mother  held  her. 

"Yes,  I  could  do  that — I  know  I  could 
do  that-— it  seems  to  me  a  duty ;  there  is 
a  place  at  his  grave  which  only  I  could 
fill,  and  I  ought  to  be  there  to  fiU  it  And 
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I  know" — this  added  plaintively  and  half 
to  herself — *'when  they  lowered  that 
dreadful  coffin  into  the  grave  that  I  should 
not  realise  that  my  darling  was  lying  in 
it ! "  But  here  her  calmtiess  gave  way, 
she  covered  her  face  with  both  of  her 
small  white  hands,  and  the  tears  came 
trickling  through  them  thick  and  fast. 

Phil  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her 
shoulder. 

"Do  try  to  calm  yourself,  Miss  Selwyn. 
Shall  I  go  away  now,  and  come  some  other 
time  when  you  will  be  better  able  to  speaJk 
to  me,  and  tell  me  all  you  would  like 
doner' 

Yet,  after  all,  he  said  to  himself,  bad 
though  it  was  to  be  an  eye-witness  to  grief 
like  this — ^passionate,  heartbreaking,  un- 
controllable— it  was  better,  than  Mrs. 
Thome's  cold,  iron  voice  and  manner,  rigid 
and  stony  as  death  itself. 

Lucy  calmed  herself  with  an  e£forts 

"No,  no — do  stay!"  she  pleaded;  "I 
have  so  much  I  want  to  ask  you — there  is 
so  much  that  no  one  but  you  can  tell  me. 
I  have  not  written  to  Mrs.  Thorne,  nor 
tried  to  see  her,  because  I  promised 
Eodney  I  never  would  unless  he  gave  me 
permission  to  do  so,  and  the  very,  very 
last  time  he  came  here  to  see  me— only 
the  day  before  the — the  accident — he  ex- 
pressly forbade  my  ever  going  near '  the 
house.  I  thought  at  one  time  that,  if  I  only 
saw  her  and  pleaded  with  her  for  Eodney, 
she  might  perhaps  forgive  us,  and  we 
might  all  be  happy  together  again." 

**  Rodney  knew  his  mother — she  has  an 
iron  will,"  murmured  PhiL 

"But  don't  you  think  this — this  dread- 
ful thing  may  have  softened  her  1  Don't 
you  think  she  will  pity  me  now,  and  think 
a  little  kindly  of  me,  Mr.  Wickham  1  I 
have  thought  of  her,  and  pitied  her  a  great 
deal  lately." 

Phil  shook  his  head. 

"Trouble  hardens  as  often  as  it  softens, 
don't  you  know  1 "  he  said. 

"  Then  you  don't  think  she  will  let  me 
go  to  the  churchyard  and  see  him  laid  in 
his  grave  1  Ob,  Mr.  Wickham,  do  go  to 
her,  and  tell  her  how  I  have  set  my  heart 
on  this  thing  I  I  have  not  asked  to  see 
him  lying  desul.  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
his  beautiful  face  as  it  is  now.  I  want 
always  to  think  of  him  as  he  was  when  I 
first  knew  him  ;  but  this  thing  I  must  do. 
My  place  will  be  there  beside  his  grave, 
and  I  ought  to  fill  it,  I  have  set  my  heart 
on  it— I  must  go  ! " 

"But  why   set  your  heart  on  such  a 


thing?"  reasoned  Phil,  knowing  how 
impossible  it  was  for  this  poor  little  desire 
of  Lugr's  to  be  given  to  her.  "Pardon 
me  jlf  I  say  I  do  not  think  you  are  fit  for 
such  a  terrible  ordeal,  that  I  am  sure  you 
would  break  down  under  it,  and  thereby, 
you  know,  of  course  add  considerably  to 
the  distress  of  everyone  present" 

"  Should  I,  do  you  think) "  she  asked, 
looking  up  at  him  wistfully  through  her 
tears. 

She  was  so  accustomed  to  be  under 
control,  to  bend  in  all  things  to  those  set 
in  authority  over  her,  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  her  to  be  very  stubborn  for  her  own  will 
now. 

"Aye,  I  am  quite  certain  you  would. 
Look  here,  Miss  Selwyn;  I  am  going 
down  into  Buckinghamshire  to  attend  the 
funeral ;  give  me  your  wreath,  or  whatever 
you  would  like  laid  on  Rodney'^  coffin, 
and  I  will  myself  place  it  there,  and  see 
that  it  is  laid  with  him  in  the  grave  before 
anyone  else's." 

Lucy  made  no  reply.  Her  tears  came 
again.  Poor  child !  five  consecutive  minutes 
of  conversation  was  all  she  was  capable  of 
just  then. 

Phil  made  a  little  movement  as  though 
about  to  rise  from  the  form. 

"I  will  come  again  to-morrow  morning," 
he  said.  "  I  fear  I  am  only  distressing  you." 

"  Oh  no,  no  ! "  cried  Lucy,  swaUowiog 
down  her  sobs  and  dashing  her  tears  out 
of  her  eyes.  "Do  not  go  yet.  Only 
think — I  have  seen  no  one  to  ask  a  single 
question  of,  since  I  saw  the  terrible  account 
in  the  newspapers,  and  there  is  so  much  I 
want  to  know.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Wickham, 
one  thing— -you  were  Bodney's  dearest* 
friend,  you  knew  all  his  ways  and  every 
thought  of  his  heart,  I  should  say — do  you 
think  he  had  anything  on  his  mind  the 
last  few  months )  Anything,  I  mean,  to 
trouble  him  beyond  his  mother's  harshness 
and  his  own  debts  1 " 

Phil  was  greatly  troubled.  This  was 
even  worse  than  Mrs.  Thome's  cross- 
questioning. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  he  asked, 
Jesuitically  trying  to  find  a  loop-hole  for 
himself.  "What  can  have  made  you  think 
he  had  anything  more  than  his  debts  to 
trouble  him  1  He  owed  a  lot  of  money, 
you  know.  The  Jews  worried  him  horribly, 
I  dare  say." 

"Ah  yes,  they  used  to  worry  him  a 
good  deal  when  we  were  in  Paris,  but  he 
took  it  very  easily  then.  But  lately  he 
altered  so ;  the  last  three  or  four  ^ontbs 
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he  was  somethiDg  quite  dififerent  to  what 
he  had  ever  been  before." 

"  He  might  have  had  some  heavy  losseB 
at  Goodwood,  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  always 
more  or  less  of  an  annoyance  to  him  tluit 
his  property  was  so  terribly  tied  down; 
he  couldn't  get  at  a  penny  without  his 
mother's  consent,  let  him  want  it  ever  so 
much." 

<*  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  money  trouble 
that  pressed  on  him." 

Then  she  paused  a  moment,  trying  to 
get  her  courage  together  to  take  Phil  fully 
into  her  confidence  in  this  matter,  and  have 
a  load,  and  a  very  bitter  one,  lifted  from 
her  own  heart. 

But  her  courage  evidently  was  not  easy 
to  command,  and  when  her  next  question 
came,  it  was  put  with  a  tremulousness, 
with  a  pleading  look  on  the  tear-stained 
face,  and  a  pitiful  ring  in  the  sad  young 
voice,  that  would  have  scared  the  truth 
from  the  lips  of  a  bolder  man  than  Phil 
Wickham. 

"  Mr.  Wickham,"  she  said,  twisting  her 
fingers  nervously  this  way,  that  way,  ''do 
you  think  Eodney  loved  anyone  else  those 
last  few  months--!  mean,  better  than  he 
loved  me,  of  course )" 

Phil  was  silent  a  moment 

^*  What  makes  you  suspect  such  a 
thiug  1 "  he  asked  at  length,  again  trying 
to  gain  time  for  himself. 

"His  manner  changed  so  lately.  He 
was  abrupt,  absent,  and  two  or  three  times 
scarcely  seemed  to  know  what  he  was 
doinff  or  saying  when  he  came  to  see  me. 
I  asked  him  at  last  what  it  was  that 
troubled  him  so,  and  he  told  me  he  was  a 
scoundrel,  a  villain,  and  not  half  good 
'  enough  for  me,  and  then  he  bent  down  on 
his  knees  and  implored  me  to  give  him  up, 
said  he  was  not  worthy  of  me,  and  b^ged 
me  to  let  him  go  alone  to  his  ruin.  But 
of  course  I  told  him  I  would  never,  never 
give  him  up  so  long  as  I  had  breath  in  my 
body,  and  that  if  he  talked  like  that^  I 
should  die — die  of  the  mere  thought  of 
such  a  thing." 

Phil's  heart  was  feeling  like  lead  within 
him.  Not  one  word  could  he  bring  his  lips 
to  utter. 

Lucy  waited  a  moment  or  so  for  his 
reply.    Then  she  began  again  : 

"  You  knew  Eodney  so  well,  and  used 
to  visit  the  same  houses  in  London,  I  know. 
Do  be  honest  with  me,  Mr.  Wickham,  and 
tell  me  if — you — think — ^there — was — any- 
one— else — he — loved  1 " 

Her  lips — ^poor,  white,  trembling  lips — 


said  this,  but  her  eyes,  agonised,  upturned, 
pleading,  said,  as  plainly  as  eyes  could 
say  it : 

"  If  you  say  yes  to  this  question  of  mine, 
you  will  deal  me  my  death-blow." 

Phil's  face  was  white  and  solemn  as  he 
answered: 

"I  did  know  Rodney  as  you  say,  Miss 
Selwyn,  as  well  as  any  man  could  know 
another,  and  in  all  his  Ufe  I  do  not  believe 
he  ever  loved  a  woman  as  he  loved  you." 

And  the  sop  Phil  gave  to  his  conscience 
as  he  said  this  was  Uiat  Rodney's  passion 
for  Elinor  Yorke  was  a  mere  midsummer 
madness,  not  that  real  living  thing  men  of 
reason  and  education  fitly  call  love. 

Lucy's  eyes  rested  on  him  wistfully  for  a 
moment ;  then  she  drew  a  long  breath,  as 
one  might  who  hears  a  sentence  of  death 
commuted  to  one  of  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Phil  rose  to  go. 

"  There  is  an  envebpe  upstairs  addressed 
to  you.  I  wiU  go  and  fetch  it,"  she  said, 
making  a  little  movement  towards  the 
door. 

Phil  stopped  her. 

"  Not  now,  Miss  Selwyn.  I  will  come 
to  you  immediately  after  the  funeral,  and 
you  shall  give  it  to  me  then.  Here  is  my 
address  in  London ;  but  I  wiU  send  to  you 
over-night  for  your  wreath." 

Then  he  said  good-bye,  and  went  back 
to  his  hotel,  feeling  he  had  got  through  a 
heavy  day's  work  indeed. 

ART,  SOCIAL  AND  OTHERWISE. 


Of  all  the  forms  of  art,  the  one  that  has 
the  greatest  possibilities  of  pleasure-giving  is 
that  of  conversation;  andyetin  this  age  of  art- 
revivals  it  is  the  one  that  is  most  neglected. 
For  its  highest  development  it  requires, 
Uke  every  other  art,  combinations  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  can  seldom  be  obtained. 
An  individual  may  not  infrequently  be 
found  who  can  and  does  talk  well ;  who  can 
give  you  graphic  accounts  of  things  he  has 
seen,  or  a  clear  account  of  what  he  has 
read — even  a  comprehensive  view  of  a 
subject  he  has  studied,  or  a  luminous  ex- 
position of  some  matter  of  public  interest 
But  conversation  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
the  English  people,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the 
present  generation  of  them.  Conversation, 
in  its  highest  form,  means  the  conjunction 
of  at  least  two  people,  who  possess  temper, 
tact,  agility  of  mind,  power  and  readiness 
of  expression,  and  melody  of  voioa  Tiiis 
is,  of  course,  a  sufficiently  uncommon  com- 
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bination  of  qaalities,  and  we  cannot  expect 
to  meet  many  such  Admirable  Criohtona. 
Bat  art  in  any  form  requires  for  its  highest 
development  exceptional  powers,  and  it  is 
not  genius,  but  ordinary  ability  in  its  social 
aspect  that  we  propose  now  to  consider. 

Why  is  it  that  English  people,  as  a  role, 
converse  so  badly  1  One  would  have 
thought  that  they,  of  all  people  of  all  times, 
live  in  a  condition  of  things  that  would 
foster  the  development  of  the  art  England, 
more  than  most  of  her  neighbours,  is 
governed  by  public  opinion.  The  opinion 
of  society,  strongly  expressed,  will  turn  out 
a  Ministry  and  change  the  policy  of  the 
country;  and  most  Englishmen  have  pretty 
clearly  formed  ideas  on  the  subjects  of  the 
day,  whether  they  manufacture  those  ideas 
out  of  their  own  materials,  or  buy  them 
ready-made  of  the  ne^A^aper-agent  In 
such  a  state  of  things  one  would  have 
thought  that  conversation,  if  not  light  and 
graceful,  would,  at  all  events,  be  serious 
and  int^esting ;  that  the  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  day  would  certainly  find  some 
echo  in  daily  conversation. 

Again,  in  no  previous  time  have  subjects 
for  conversation  been  so  abundant,  or 
information  so  general  Every  daily  paper 
contains  a  very  plethora  of  news  on  all 
subjects — art,  science,  war,  politics — and 
at  no  time,  probably,  has  the  world  been 
regaled  with  such  a  wealth  of  stirring  and 
romantic  incident  It  is  certainly  from 
no  lack  of  subject-matter  that  our  talk  iOags. 
But  if  anyone  doubts  that  conversation 
is  an  unknown  art  in  England,  let  him 
accept  the  next  invitation  to  dinner  that.he 
receives,  and  consider  afterwards  th%<  in- 
tellectual repast  that  has  been  put  before 
him. 

An  ordinary  English  dinner-party  is  not, 
it  may  be  said,  the  condition  of  things  most 
favourable  for  conversation.  Of  all  forms 
of  entertainment,  dinner-parties  may  be 
the  most  agreeable,  and  yet,  as  a  rule,  they 
only  produce  utter  boredouL  Nor  is  the 
cause  far  to  seek,  for  success  can  never, 
except  by  accident,  follow  in  any  affair 
where  the  most  ordinary  rules  are  so  fla- 
grantly set  at  defiance  as  they  generally  are 
m  this  matter.  .  This  being  we  case,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  conversation 
should  not  thrive  in  their  atmosphere. 
Still,  were  the  art  of  conversation  more 
generally  understood,  even  our  ordinary 
dinner-parties  would  not  be  so  heavy,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  our  healtL 

A  dinner-party,  to  be  pleasant,  should  not 
I  exceed  six  people,  or,  at  the  very  qutside, 


eight  To  assemble  more  than  this  number 
is  to  ignore  the  hospitable  idea  that  you 
ask  your  friends  to  dine  with  you  in  onier 
that  you  may  see  them  and  enjoy  their 
conversation  at  their  and  your  ease,  that 
each  may  add  his  quota  to  the  general 
stock  of  information  and  ideas.  With 
eight  people  it  is  difficult  for  the  conver- 
sation to  be  genera],  with  more  than  eight 
it  is  impossible,  and  if  the  conversation  is 
not  general  you  might  as  well  be  dining  at 
the  table  d'hdte  of  an  hotel 

Even  with  the  lesser  number,  the  host 
and  hostess  must  exercise  some  generakhip 
to  make  the  affair  go  pleasantly. 

In  assembling  their  friends  to  dine  with 
them,  few  people  consider  that  the  style  of 
conversation  of  a  party  of  four  necessarily 
differs  entirely  from  that  of  a  party  of 
eight  When  only  four  people  are  present 
they  can  see  each  other's  eyes,  catch  the 
smallest  inflexion  of  a  voice,  watch  the 
varying  expressions  of  a  faca  The  personal 
attraction  of  the  individuals  is  able  to 
operate ;  each  one  feels  its  influence,  and 
the  party  becomes  as  one.  With  eight 
people  this  is  impossible.  It  is  only  by 
very  careful  guidance  on  the  part  of  the 
host  that  eonversation  can  be  kept  general, 
and  it  is  not  every  host  who  has  this  power. 
There  is  necessarily  a  much  greater  strain 
in  talking  to  seven  people  than  to  threa 
To  have  seven  people  listening  to  you,  and 
seven  pairs  of  eyes  watching  you,  makes  it 
necessary  to  put  your  utterances  into  a 
rather  more  formal  shape  than  would  be 
required  for  the  smaller  audience.  The 
nervous  man  who  rather  fears  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice  may  be  a  most  charming 
companion  in  the  smaller  party,  while  in 
the  larger  he  would  merely  be  a  silent 
oppression ;  and  though  many  women  talk 
well,  few  would  like  to  take  up  the  talking- 
stick  with  seven  auditors.  For  a  party  of 
eight,  therefore,  you  must  assemble  con- 
versationalists above  the  average,  or  must 
be  content  to  see  it  break  up  into  a  series 
of  duets. 

It  is,  as  has  been  said  above^  from  no 
lack  of  subject-matter  that  our  talk  flaga 
We  are  as  well-informed  about,  and  as 
interested  in,  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
as  well  educated — or  as  little  uneducated, 
as  we  may  choose  to  express  it — as  our 
neighbours.  It  is  only  in  the  activity  and 
expression  of  ttie  interest  that  we  fall  short 

And  this  deficiency  of  expression  is 
apparent  in  other  ways  than  verbal  com- 
munication. English  art  of  most  kinds 
shows  the  same  heaviness  of  movement 
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Mart  people  who  care  for  art  find  their 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Boyal  Academy  a 
somewhat  depressing  duty ;  and  that,  not 
so  much  from  absence  of  talent  and  good 
work,  as  from  the  preponderance  of  com- 
monplace—rthe  overwhelming  presence  of 
what,  in  graphic  art,  corresponds  to  the 
discussion  of  the  weather  and  other  stock 
subjects  at  Britannic  dinner-tables.  The 
wailB  are  covered  with  commonplace  deli- 
neations of  commonplace  subjects;  pictures 
that  give  one  neither  fresh  food  for  thought, 
nor  any  new  ideas  on  ordinary  subjects. 

The  same  thing  is  apparent  in  English 
conversation— the  lack  of  the  lightness 
and  freshness,  the  sparkle  that  comes  of 
the  sun-warmed  air  and  sun-bom  colour. 
The  artistic  instincts  that  produce  the 
many-coloured  streets  of  a  fOTeien  town 
and  all  the  graceful  sights  that  salute  the 
eyes  of  the  weary  Briton  when  he  crosses 
the  Channel,  are  wanting  in  England 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  sun-bom 
beauties  that  suggest  such  imitation ;  and 
our  talk  is  deficient  in  the  same  way,  and 
from  the  same  cause. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  bores  who 
pose  as  conversationalists ;  for  the  average 
hostess,  having  the  fear  of  silence  before 
her  as  the  greatest  possible  misfortune  that 
can  befall  her  entertainment,  is  thankful  if 
she  can  number  among  her  guests  one  or 
two  people  who  are  sure  to  keep  up  a  con- 
tinual prattla 

Of  the  quality  of  their  talk  she  is  not  so 
careful  They  are  useful  because  the  sound 
of  continuous  voices  gives  ciHifidence  to 
those  more  diffident  guests,  who  may  have 
something  to  say,  but  do  not  like  the  music 
of  their  voices  to  be  heard  without  accom- 
paniment 

One  variety  of  the  species  bore  will 
keep  on  talking  steadily,  not  only  without 
expecting  his  neighbour  to  answer,  but  even 
treating  any  such  attempt  as  a  superfluity 
to  be  met  by  a  raising  of  the  voica  That, 
perhaps,  is  Uie  most  harmless  kind,  for  you 
can  follow  your  own  thoughts  without 
further  reference  to  him  than  an  occasional 
interjection ;  and  the  only  annoyance  you 
suffer  is  the  enforced  neighbourhood  of  so 
unsympathetic  a  creature. 

Another  and  more  objectionable  kind 
is  the  empress^  man  who  always  answers 
you  in  italics,  while  his  vacant  eyes  betray 
the  lack  of  meaning  in  his  emphasie. 
He  is  usually  a  very  hollow  wind-bag, 
with  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  credited 
with  the  outward  semblance  of  "  a  good 
feUow." 


This  appearance  of  good-fellowship  is 
not  difficult  of  attainment  by  those  who 
are  ambitious  of  it ;  for  the  majority  of 
people  are  far  too  much  absorbed  by  their 
own  affairs  and  interests  to  care  what 
their  neighbours  ^e  thinking  or  feeling, 
provided  they  have  a  tolerably  jovial 
appearance. 

The  only  requisites  in  a  "  good  fellow  " 
are  that  he  shall  have  a  good  digestion,  a 
temper  well  under  control,  the  power  of 
always  greeting  acquaintances  in  a  cheery 
voice,  and,  if  he  be  a  young  man,  some 
amount  of  aptitude  for  athletic  exercise. 
No  one  demands  of  him  that  he  shall  be 
sympathetic  or  unselfish ;  indeed,  unselfish- 
ness appears  to  be  antagonistic  to  the 
satisfactory  assumption  of  tne  rdie.  When 
a  ''good  fellow " tj^es the  one  comfortable 
chair  in  the  smoking-room  everyone  is 
pleased.  "Old  So-and-so''  always  takes 
good  care  of  himself,  they  say ;  it  is  expected 
of  him  that  he  should  do  so,  and  his 
admirers  would  think  none  the  better  of 
him  if  he  left  the  seat  for  someone  else. 

''Good  fellows,"  again,  are  of  various 
kinds;  the  army  "good  fellow"  being 
different  from  the  naval  variety,  the  naval 
from  the  City  species,  and  that  again 
probably  differing  from  several  others — the 
costermongers,  probably,  requiring  other 
manners  in  their  favourites  from  those 
demanded  bj^  the  navvies. 

Another  kind  of  conversational  bore  is 
he  who  persistently  insists  on  agreeing  with 
you,  and  will  not  be  gainsaid  though  you 
make  him  contradict  himself  half-a-dozen 
times  in  a  minute.  He  will  agree  with  you 
befote  he  has  heard  what  it  is  you  are 
saying ;  he  will  agree  with  you  when  you 
have  spoken;  and,  lest  he  should  lose  a 
chance  of  making  himself  agreeable  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  he  will  agree  cordially 
with  the  exact  opposite  of  your  original 
proposition.  From  this  kind  of  men,  again, 
you  can  extract  some  amusement :  you  can 
experiment  upon  the  number  of  times  he 
will  contradict  himself  in  a  given  period ; 
and  there  is  always  the  wonder  of  where 
he  finds  his  pleasure  in  life.  The  only 
really  hopeless  kind  of  bore  is  the  dumb 
bore — the  man  who  cannot  talk,  :or,  at 
least,  who  has  only  rudimentary  powers  of 
articulate  utterance;  men  who  are  not 
necessarily  devoid  of  intelligence,  but  who 
have  it  only  in  that  imwieldy  state  that 
does  not  admit  of  its  being  communicated 
to  their  feQows  by  means  of  speecL  An  en- 
forced companionship  of  any  duration  with 
such  %  man  is  probablv  more  exhausting 
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to  the  norvoiis  syBtem  than  any  other 
kind  of  labour;  and  it  has  been  aptty 
described  as  "trying  to  light  a  piece  of 
wet  tow." 

Conversation  in  its  ordinary,  everyday 
form  does  not  necessitate  more  than 
ordinary  powers  of  mind.  A  desire  to 
make  yourself  agreeable  to  your  com- 
panion of  the  moment  is  the  first  requisite. 
To  enter  into  his  thoughts  and  ideas,  and 
by  passing  them  through  your  own  mind, 
and  re-presenting  them  to  him  with  some 
small  stamp  of  your  own  individuality, 
assure  him  of  your  interest  in  him  as  a 
member  of  the  human  family.  George 
Eliot  remarks  in  one  of  her  books;  "Giving 
a  pleasant  voice  to  what  we  are  well 
assured  of,  makes  a  sort  of  wholesome  air 
for  more  special  and  dubious  remarks  to 
move  ia"  And  it  is  just  this  provision  of 
"wholesome  air"  of  which  we  generally  feel 
the  lack  in  ordinary  English  gatherings 
We  come  together  with  no  distinct  purpose. 
We  meet  merely  because  it  is  the  custom 
to  meet  We  sit  down  to  meat  with  each 
other,  merely  because  some  absurd  fanciful 
etiquette  makes  it  necessary  that  we  should 
do  so,  not  because  we  have  anything  to  say 
to  each  other,  or  any  hope  of  pleasure  in 
each  other's  society.  No  one  tries  to  add 
to  the  stock  of  ideas  by  his  own  i%al 
thoughts  on  any  subject  of  public  interest, 
and  correcting  them,  or  adding  to  them  by 
contact  with  those  of  his  neighbours.  Most 
of  us,  it  is  true,  have  not  many  such  ideas 
to  offer  beyond  such  small  residuum  as 
remains  in  our  minds  of  the  dicta  of  our 
daily  papers  or  periodicals ;  but  even  this 
meagre  material  woold  gain  some  human 
interest  by  being  passed  through  the  win- 
nowing-machine  of  conversation.  The  dust 
that  flies  from  a  winnowing-machine  is  not 
very  valuable,  perhaps,  but  one  may  often 
gain  inomentary  pleasure  by  watching  it 
glance  in  the  flickering  sunbeams. 

The  real  fault  we  commit,  however,  in 
this  connection  is  our  failure  to  recognise 
the  pleasure  that  is  given  by  the  narration 
of  even  the  most  trivial  incident  in  care- 
f  ully-apporlioned  words.  No  one  in  talking 
takes  the  trouble  to  form  his  sentences 
according  to  the  most  ordinary  rules  of 
grammar.  Our  national  shyness  has 
stamped  us,  among  other  vulgarisms, 
with  that  false  shame  which  makes  us 
fear  the  charge  of  pedantry  if  we  talk 
in  other  than  the  most  clumsy  and  dis- 
jointed way.  We  are  afraid  to  venture 
on  a  phrase  —  a  combination  of  words 
that  will   convey  our    meaning  of   the 


moment  until  familiarity  has  made  it 
commonplace,  and  then  we  drag  it  in  by 
the  head  and  ears  on  every  occasion  till 
it  becomes  nauseous  from  its  frequency. 
There  is  a  dreary  heaviness  in  our  con- 
versation bom  of  deficient  imagination. 
We  discuss,  or  rather  utter  our  words 
about  the  most  ordinary  matters  with  a 
solemnity  which  at  first  sight  looks  like 
earnestness,  but  we^  are  not  in  earnest 
We  should  resent  the  imputation.  Every 
nation  has  its  own  peculiar  snobbery — 
every  nation,  and  each  rank  in  that 
nation,  and  class  in  the  rank,  and  each 
individual  One  phase  of  it  with  us  is  the 
way  in  which  we  copy  the  habits  or 
manners  of  the  rank  above  us.  The  desire 
to  copy  implies  deficient  tact  and  power  of 
observation,  and  the  eflect  of  the  copying 
is  very  much  that  of  the  maid-of-all-work 
in  a  lodging-house  who  tries  to  copy  the 
dress  of  the  ladies  on  whom  she  waits. 
She  has  neither  the  material  out  of  which 
to  make  the  clothes,  nor  the  power  of 
wearing  the  clothes  properly  if  she  had  thent 

The  calmness  and  absence  of  emotion  of 
patrician  manners  not  unnaturally  suggests 
imitation.  People,  who  from  their  birth  up- 
wards have  been  accustomed  to  deference, 
naturally  acquire  a  manner  which  takes  that 
deference  for  granted  —  an  attitude  from 
which  the  element  of  assertion  is  eliminated. 
The  favoured  classes  with  whom  that  is 
the  case  have  also  feasts  of  other  things, 
besides  the  deference  of  their  fellows. 
Treasures  of  many  kinds  are  heaped  upon 
them,  whether  they  will  or  not. 

Naturally,  in  many  cases,  a  mental  in- 
digestion follows,  producing  a  languidness 
of  mind  that  sees  everything  in  a  yellow 
light,  and  nothing  anywhere  to  admire. 

By  a  singular  perversion,  this  sad  defect 
has  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  some 
people  as  an  evidence  of  breeding,  and  as 
such  to  be  imitated.  Peiople  are  to  be 
found — ^not  individuals  merely,  but  whole 
classes — who  will  refuse  to  be  amused  or 
interested,  or  to  attempt  to  amuse  or 
interest  others,  lest  such  an  evidence  of 
natural  emotion  should  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  deficient  breeding. 

This  foolish  fashion  is  the  death  of  all 
reasonable  conversation.  It  is  impossible 
to  find  any  interest  in  the  conversation  of 
people  who  parcel  out  their  words  as  if 
they  were  dictating  cable-telegrams  at  a 
guinea  a  word. 

And  yet,  bad  as  is  the  effect  of  this 
snobbery,  it  is  not  altogether  to  blame 
for  our   national  /unconversationableness. 

Digitized  by  V: 
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The  same  ooldnew  and  itiffneas  and  laok 
of  imagination  are  apparent  in  all  forma  of 
British  art  There  is  no  natural  teaching 
of  art  in  England.  In  most  countries  where 
art  flourishes,  the  ordinary  surroundings  of 
the  most  ordinary  life  are  themselves  an 
art-school — the  warmth^  the  colour,  the 
flickering  sunlight,  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. Every  sun-bom  glory  of  sound  and 
sight  touches  the  mind  to  some  more 
tender  and  subtle  vibration  than  could  be 
attained  to  by  our  coarser,  fog-nourished 
natures. 

Every  Spanish  or  Italian  loiterer,  as  he 
lounges  outside  a  tavern-door,  can  watch 
the  smoke  of  his  tobacco  curling  among 
the  tendrils  of  the  vines,  and  the  sun 
making  a  mosaic  of  ivory  and  ebony  on 
the  road  in  front  of  him.  His  brother,  in 
England,  is  wrapped  in  fog  two-thirds  of 
his  year,  and  when  the  sun  shines  it,  too 
often,  but  reveals  the  squalor  in  which  he 
lives.  He  has  no  idea  of  open-air  life — the 
sun  shows  him  no  glories,  it  only  brings 
him  heat  for  which  he  is  unprepared 

The  difference  of  the  lives  must  make 
itself  apparent  in  the  manners  of  the  two 
men.  They  may  be  equally  worthy  citizens ; 
but  their  worthiness  will  have  a  different 
outward  show.  Just  as  a  blind  man  nearly 
always  has  a  whining  tone  in  his  voice, 
unconscious  though  he  is  of  it 

Whatever  art  is  attained  to  in  England 
is  necessarily  the  result  of  education — the 
art  that  is  bom  of  the  sunlight  in  happier 
climes,  in  England  has  to  be  imported,  and 
laboriously  grafted  on  to  the  national 
character.  There  is  certainly  evidence  in 
old  houses  and  their  decorations  that  it 
was  at  one  time  indigenous  in  England, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  loftiest  K>rm& 
It  has  long  been  dead,  however,  and  the 
phrase  "decorative  art"  now  only  pro- 
vokes a  shudder. 

The  sunlight  has  diminished  in  the 
country — the  actual  light  of  the  sun,  and 
the  corresponding  brightness  and  cheerful- 
ness of  life.  The  problem  of  existence 
seems  to  press  harder  on  the  national  life 
than  it  did  in  former  generations,  although 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  one  can  scarcely 
conceive  the  circumstances  to  be  worse 
now  than  they  must  have  been  then. 

There  is  a  grinding,  aching  care  every- 
where apparent,  however,  tihiat  seems  to 
leave  no  soil  for  art  to  grow  in ;  a  drying 
up  of  the  sap  that  leaves  life  barren  and 
cheerless.  In  numbers  of  ways  the  life  of 
the  community  is  better  than  it  was. 
Drunkenness,  for  instance,  has  decreased 


enormously  in  the  last  twenty  years;  our 
lives  are  cleaner  and  more  orderly ;  but  the 
inner  life  that  produces  art  does  not  revive, 
nevertheless.  We  have  picture-galleries 
by  the  mile,  it  is  trae,  and  pictures  by  the 
acre — but  they  are  acres  of  commonplace. 
Very  few  square  feet  out  of  the  acres  show 
any  sign  of  that  inner  sense  that  stamps 
the  artist — any  observation  of  more  than 
the  merest  outside  husk  either  of  nature  or 
character.  Not  that  that  matters  much  in 
the  majority  of  cases ;  for,  except  where 
fashion  demands  that  they  should  be  seen, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  the 
picture-galleries  have  few  visitors. 

When  the  comparatively  leisured  classes, 
who  could  visit  the  galleries  at  their 
pleasure,  are  dead  to  the  feeling  of  art,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  t  nose  below 
them  in  the  social  scale — ^those  who  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow — 
should  show  more  vitality  in  that  respect 
That  they  have  no  greater  sense  of  beauty 
is  apparent  to  those  who  have  observed  the 
way  in  which  the  lower  classes  of  society 
spend  their  holidays. 

There  are  few  sadder  sights  than  that 
evident  lack  of  all  knowledge  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  The  silly  horse-play,  the 
unmeamng  personal  decoration,  the  dis- 
coidant  sounds,  are  distressing  to  sensitive 
nerves,  both  physical  and  mental.  The 
actual  uncouthness,  and  the  evident  absence 
of  all  the  refinements  of  human  enjoyment 
are  equally  distressing.  Bank  Holiday 
makers  flock  into  the  country,  not  to  refresh 
themselves  with  the  freshness  of  nature, 
but  to  play  kiss-in-tiie-ring  and  accoidiona 
There  are  people  who  look  upon  the  poverty 
of  the  labouring-classes  as  a  state  of  things 
which  merely  makes  their  life  simpler  and 
plainer  without  necessarily  detracting  from 
their  enjoyment  They  know  that  they 
themselves  have  to  bear  many  burdens  which 
seem  to  them  to  be  out  of  proportion  to 
the  increased  conveniences  of  life  that 
come  with  them,  and  they  think  that  life 
must  be  better  for  those  who  escape  both  the 
one  and  the  other ;  but  they  leave  out  of 
the  question  all  the  enjoyments  that  come 
of  educated  perception — they  have  not 
imagination  enough  to  conceive  what  life 
must  be  without  the  joys  that  make  it 
pleasant  to  them,  what  life  must  be  to 
people  living  in  a  gloomy  atmosphere,  with 
no  more  knowledge  of  the  subtle  beauties 
of  sound,  and  form,  and  colour  than  if  they 
had  been  bom  deaf  and  blind,  with  no 
knowledge  even  of  the  language  which 
expresses  the  more  complex  thought  of  the 
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species,  and  with  only  sufficient  means  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  merest 
necessaries  of  lifb. 

Bat  this  view  of  life  implies  a  lack 
of  imagination  which. makes  art  impos- 
sible—  a  coarseness  of  mental  vision 
which  makes  all  the  lights  and  shades 
invisible — ^in  a  word,  the  absence  of  the 
artistic  facalty.  The  genius  of  the  a^e' 
goes  in  other  directions.  Only  a  certam 
amount  of  power  is  possible  to  a  generation 
as  to  an  individual  The  inventive  faculty 
of  this  age  goes  in  the  direction  of  manu- 
factures and  mechanical  appliances,  and  to 
the  scientific  investigation  of  natural 
phenomena.  Life  has  been  revolutionised 
since  the  time  of  our  grandfathers.  The 
construction  of  railways  and  railway- 
bridges,  of  telegraphs  and  tunnels,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  carving  of  columns 
and  statues.  The  bustle  of  modem  life 
and  the  wonder  of  it  leave  us  no  leisure 
to  spend  in  the  beautifying  of  its  details. 
When  the  putting  of  a  girdle  round 
the  world  is  no  longer  merely  a  poet's 
prophetic  phrase,  but  has  become  an 
actual  fact,  so  that  we  can  ask  a  question 
of  the  Antipodes  and  receive  an  answer 
in  a  few  hours,  we  have  no  longer 
inclination  to  spend  time  and  energy  in  the 
poetic  apportioning  of  the  words  we  use  in 
those  communications;  and,  when  each 
trord  costs  money,  it  becomes  an  art  to 
render  our  meaning  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  A  few  disjointed  syllables  flashed 
across  the  world  in  that  way  may,  almost 
by  reason  of  their  brevity,  become  poetic ; 
just  as  a  dog's  mute  caress  appeals  to  our 
imagination  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
limited  means  by  which  he  expresses'  so 
much. 

Art  of  a  kind  exists  among  us,  it  is 
due,  and  it  is  increasing  daily.  A  new 
phase  of  art  has  even  been  bom  of  recent 
years.  Never — in  recent  times,  at  all 
events — have  the  more  subtle  and  tender 
aspects  of  nature  been  so  carefully  recorded, 
either  in  language  or  in  graphic  art^  as  in 
this  and  the  preceding  generation.  The 
minute  and  exquisite  worx  of  Wordsworth 
and  Ruskin,  of  Frederick  Walker  and 
Hunt,  have  no  parallel  in  former  penera- 
tiona  They  saw  the  worl^from  a  different 
standpoint  to  that  of  their  predecessora 

But  this  is  all  the  art  of  education — the 
work  of  the  carefully-trained  brain  and 
eya  In  former  days  art  was  diffused 
among  iJl  classes;  the  village  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  bad  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  harmonious  outline,  and  stamped 


their  individuality  on  their  work.  Nowa- 
days we  get  our  decorative  work  from 
Manchester  and  Sheffield,  and  cast-iron, 
veneer,  and  stucco  fitly  represent  our 
artistic  perception. 

The  age  that  produces  the  artistically 
formed  details  of  daily  surroundings  must 
be  one  of  peace  and  quiet,  of  concentra- 
tion on  the  inner  beauties  of  our  environ- 
ment. You  cannot  hear  the  murmur  of 
the  woods  while  you  are  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  concerted  music.  We  Uvfi  now 
in  an  eager,  tumultuous  world.  The  nations 
have  come  within  touch  of  each  other,  and 
each  has  a  message  as  yet  scarcely  under- 
stood by  the  other.  The  secrets  of  nature 
are  being  forced  from  her,  and  we  are 
listening  to  them  open  mouthed.  Our 
words  are  no  longer  pigments  with  which 
to  paint  imaginative  effects,  but  symbols  to 
express  those  recurring  phenomena  which 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature. 

That  is  true,  but  the  world  in  general 
consists  of  mere  gazers,  not  of  scientific 
expertiB.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
fairy-tales  of  science  rather  than  with 
its  formulae.  The.  general  knowledge  can 
be  expressed  in  the  simplest  words,  and  the 
genem  intelligence  is  not  capableof  the  use 
of  the  bigger  onea 

Our  modem  life  is  full  of  movement,  and 
colour,  and  interest  Every  form  of  human 
energy  is  ^oing  on  around  us.  We  have  a 
wealth  of  mterest  such  as  was  unknown  to 
our  forefathers,  and  when  we  learn  to 
describe  and  discuss  it  in  adequate  language 
ours  will  be  the  most  desirable  condition 
that  has  yet  been  known  to  society. 


CHRISTMAS-TIME  IN  UPPER 
BENGAL. 

A  BRIGHT  fire  is  blazing  and  sparkling  in 
the  spacious  drawing-room  of  an  indigo- 

{ banter's  bungalow,  where  a  number  of 
adies  and  gentlemen  are  holding  an 
animated  conversation.  It  is.  evening,  and 
the  chill  air  of  the  cold  season  has  drawn 
the  guests  around  the  cenial  and  social 
warmth  of  the  fireside,  the  only  home-like 
remembrance  one  does  find  in  India.  The 
short  twilight,  rapidly  passing  into  night, 
dimly  shows  the  massive  old  rosewood 
furniture;  but  now  and  again  brightei 
gleams  of  firelight  wake  up  the  shadows 
and  reveal  later  acquisitions  in  the  way  oi 
fancy  tables,  lounges,  and  tasteful  oraa 
ments;  whUe  among  the  Christmas  ever 
greens  that  clothe  the  walls  mingle  a  fe^ 
choice  water-colours.      The  walls  of  th< 
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room  are  cleft  by  no  fewer  than  twelve 
doorways  for  free  ventilation  in  the  hot 
weather  when  the  punkahs  are  in  fall 
swing.  Each  door,  now  closely  shut  for 
warmth,  is  arched  by  garlands  of  flowers 
of  strong  and  brilliant  hues,  in  keeping 
with  the  vivid  taste  of  the  Aryan  gardener. 
The  festivities  of  the  late  Christmas 
"  meet "  are  being  wound  up  with  a  picnic 
and  shooting-party  at  this  fine  old  specimen 
of  a  planter  s  bungalow,  ere  the  guests  all 
separate  again  to  the  quietude  of  their 
different  homes. 

Presently  the  figure  of  a  native,  clad  in 
spotless  white,  and  crowned  with  a  fierce 
pugri,  glides  noiselessly  round  the  room, 
leaving  all  the  lamps  blazing  in  his  waka 
These  illumine  several  rather  pale-faced 
ladies  in  evening-dress,  and  a  greater 
number  of  gentlemen  of  more  robust 
exterior,  well  bronzed  with  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise  under  a  tropical  sun.  They 
are  all  in  keeping,  however,  with  the  latest 
Paris. fashions,  the  ladies  displaying  also 
rather  a  rich  variety  of  English  and  Indian 
jewellery.  A  momentary  lull  in  the  con- 
versation seems  the  signal  for  the  khan- 
samah  to  enter  the  room,  where,  halting 
before  his  mistress,  he  announces,  with 
folded  hands  and  solemn  voice,  "Khana 
mez  pur,"  or  "  Dinner  is  servjad";  and  the 
company  file  through  the  doorways  into 
the  dining-room  beyond.  As  the  guests 
encircle  the  hospitable  mahogany,  behind 
each  stands  a  swarthy,  profusely-bearded 
Mussulman,  their  spotless  white  garments 
relieved  only  by  a  coloured  sash  and  band 
on  the  turban.  Silently  their  straight 
figures  and  solemn  faces  glide  swiftly  round 
the  table.  The  company,  meanwhile, 
discuss,  along  with  its  delicacies,  the  balls, 
races,  and  parties  of  the  late  meet,  accom- 
panied with  the  usual  amount  of  small- 
talk  and  conjecture. 

At  sunrise  next  morning,  the  ever- 
grateful  cup  of  tea  is  conveyed  to  each 
before  rising,  through  the  mecUum  of  ayah 
or  bearer;  and  by-and-by  the  guests  drop 
into  the  verandah  to  enjoy  the  only  fresh 
air  of  the  day,  and  partake  of  the  chota  hazri 
(little  breakfast),  which  is  already  waiting. 
Coffee  and  tea,  with  toast,  eggs,  and  fowl, 
are  the  usual  items  of  this  meal,  and  .while 
engaged  with  it  you  get  a  view  from  between 
the  verandah  pillars  of  a  dead-level  country, 
with  patches  of  jungle  here  and  there 
amid  wide  tracts  of  c^tivated  land,  while 
in  the  foreground  stretches  a  velvety 
compound  interspersed  wi^  ornamental 
banyan  and  india-rubber  trees,  clumps  of 


bamboos,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Winding 
along  the  avenue  presently  appear  four 
great  elephants,  wMch  soon  draw  up  in 
&ont  of  the  bungalow,  and  ayahs,  bearers, 
and  children,  suddenly  entering  on  the 
scene,  turn  everything  into  commotion. 
Servants  hurry  to  and  fro  with  guns, 
ammunition,  and  sporting  gear,  which  the 
sportsmen  see  safely  deposited  in  the 
howdahs;  and,  lastly,  they  themselves 
mount  by  a  swing  on  the  elephant's  trunk, 
or  by  the  rope-ladder  that  hangs  from  the 
side  of  the  howdah,  and  the  mahout  gets 
the  order  to  march.  The  ladies  and 
children  are  to  join  them  at  breakfast  a 
few  hours  later  at  the  camp  pitched  on  the 
hunting-ground 

Meanwhile,  to  pass  the  time,  some  of  the 
ladies  saunter  down  to  the  garden  under 
an  archway  of  acacia  and  other  tropical 
trees  that  line  the  avenue;  while  through 
the  leafy  canopy  glances  the  genial  sun 
of  the  cold  season  with  pleasant  warmth, 
illuminating  beautiful  flowering  creepers, 
parasites,  and  trailers  that  have  entwined 
themselves' among  the  foliage* 

Entering  the  garden,  we  come  upon  a 
great  variety  of  home  vegetables,  now  at 
their  height,  and  while  admiring  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  peas,  beans,  cauliflower, 
brusselsprouts,  etc.,  we  could  easily  fancy 
ourselves  in  an  English  garden,  till  the 
dusky  visage  of  the  scantily-clad  gardener 
hovers  before  us  with  his  profound  salaam. 
In  a  shady  comer  stands  the  wild-due^ 
house,  where  fatten  some  hundreds  of  teal 
-^a  table-delicacy  when  the  burning  west 
winds  are  roaring  over  the  plains  and  the 
appetite  requires  to  be  tempted.  Down  the 
centre  of  the  garden  runs  an  arched  frame- 
work, over  which  the  vines  hang  in  open-air 
luxuriance,  and  round  the  garden  a  thick 
border  of  plantains  or  bananas  is  over- 
topped by  the  long,  drooping,  feathery 
canes  of  the  bamboo. 

Now  we  diverge  into  a  rhododendron 
walk  leading  to  the  factory,  through  which 
we  intend  to  have  a  peep.  The  pathway 
brings  us  first  to  a  public  road  bordered 
by  a  deep  clear  lake,  on  the  edge  of  which 
are  a  number  of  dhabies  (washermen) 
purifying  clothes  by  dashing  them  on 
ribbed  wooden  boards  placed  in  the  water. 
One  old  fellow,  in  particular,  amuses  us  by 
coolly  polishing  hut  head  and  face  with  a 
fine  damask  table-doth,  much  to  our 
hostess's  horror  and  indignation.  At  a 
little  distance  from  them  swarm  the  village- 
washers  beetling  to  a  milder  hue  the 
native  garments  of  six  months'  wear.  Each 
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of  them  has  bags  of  wood-aah  saspended, 
from  which  is  filteriog  out  the  strong 
potash  solation  for  cleansing  pturposea 
Farther  on  stands  the  wheel-house  where 
water  is  raised  to  the  vats  for  the  steepine 
of  the  indigo^plant^  the  first  process  cu 
mannfaotora  Close  by  smoulders  an 
earthem  kiln,  where  thousands  of  bricks 
are  baking  for  building  purposesi  Pre- 
sendy  we  come  upon  a  domestic  group 
squatted  by  the  wayside  of  old  and  yodng 
<*grammies"  busy  at  their  hereditary  thatch- 
aad-bamboo  tnula  They  are  making 
thatch  httta  in  sepanite  detail  by  binding 
long  dried  grass  an  inch'  or  two  deep  on 
frameworks  of  bamboo.  Near  them,  under 
a  long  open  shed,  sit  blacksmiths,  car- 
penters, and  brass-moulders,  all  on  factory 
work,  while  outside  the  shed  are  a  group 
of  masons,  squatted  in  the  same  lazy 
posture  repairing  an  old  vat  Passing  on, 
^e  come  to  the  press-houses,  and  finally  to 
the  long  row  of  deep  vats,  where  the 
indigo  is  steeped  to  extract  the  dye.  In 
the  native  cutcherry,  or  office,  near  the 
yats^  a  low  platform  surrounding  the  rooms 
is  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  lallahs  (clerics), 
Bengali  Baboos,  and  the  factory  **  amlah  " 
geofically,  who  sit  cross-legged,  writing  up 
books,  accounts,  and  letters  in  Hindi  and 
Persiaa  The  rough  accounts  are  written 
on  crude  yellow  paper  of  native  manu- 
facture. 

Leaving  the  factory  works  behind,  we 
re-enter  the  compound,  where,  near  the 
stables,  we  notice  a  &kir,  of  repulsive 
aspect,  all  bedaubed  with  white  and  red 
paint  and  mud,  and  wearing  a  necklace  of 
carved  beads,  made  of  the  sacred  root  of 
the  mint  In  his  hand  he  holds  a  long  tongs, 
like  a  forceps,  the  special  badge  of  his 
calling.  Despite  his  hideousness,  ihere 
is  a  look  of  deep  cunning  and  conscious 
power,  showing  how  well  he  knows  the  art 
of  preying  upon  the  religious  superstition 
and  fears  of  his  countrypeoplo  in  order  to 
replenish  his  stock  of  cash.  Our  attention 
is  drawn  from  him  by  a  tiny  Tom-Thumb 
carriage,  drawn  by  two  magnificent  up- 
counl^  goats,  coming  rattling  ddwn  the 
avenue.  In  it  are  seated  four  young 
children,  with  a  body-guard  of  ayahs  on 
foot  As  we  approach  the  bungalow  again, 
we  see  an  old  woman,  bent  with  age, 
ascending  the  steps,  who  had  formerly  been 
an  ayah  of  the  fEunily,  and  is  now  their 
pensioner.  After  a  number  of  salaams,  she 
turns  to  the  little  girl  of  the  house,  and 
pulling  feiome  white  hairs  from  her  own  head, 
lays  them  gently  over  that  of  the  child. 


reciting  some  chant  or  incantation  to  her 
gods  for  the  little  one's  long  life  and 
happiness.  The  carrii^es  are  now  ordered, 
and  we  prepare  to  drive  out  and  join  the 
shooting-party.  Presently  all  are  in  their 
seats ;  children  and  ayahs  are  arranged  in 
'*  shampanies  "  behind,  drawn  by  bullocks, 
which  bring  up  the  rear  at  a  smart  trot 

As  our  cavalcade  emerges  from  the  shady 
avenue  into  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the 
highway,  clouds  of  fine  dust  now  and  again 
envelop  us  and  half  hide  the  large  sheets 
of  indigo-lands  that  stretch  away  from  us 
in  every  direction.  Beyond  lies  a  rich  and 
varied  landscape  of  trees,  fine  crops,  snow- 
white  poppy-fields,  and  villi^es,  and  in  the 
distance,  over  a  broad,  smooth  expanse,  we 
witness  a  mirage,  where  huts  and  trees 
appear  floating  in  the  midst  of  a  glittering 
lake ;  a  scene  whieh  keeps  changing  and 
vanishing  as  we  progress.  Two  burly 
Moslems  are  stationed  behind  the  first 
carriage  to  vociferate  at  all  and  sundry  to 
clear  the  way,  for  the  native  pedestrian 
seems  to  have  no  ears  to  warn  him  off  the 
centre  of  the  road  till  he  finds  himself  right 
under  the  horses'  heads.  At  the  well,  or 
news-exchange  of  the  vilifies  we  pass,  are  to 
be  seen  picturesque  groups  of  women,  whose 
musical  voices  and  graceful  movements,  as 
they  poise  the  ghyla  (water-jar)  on  their 
heads,  quite  interest  us.  Now,  in  front  of 
us,  a  troop  of  them  occupy  the  entire  road, 
and  fail  to  hear  the  shouts  of  the  syces  till 
we  are  close  upon  them,  when  suddenly,  as 
the  endearing  language  of  their  countrymen 
breaks  on  their  ears,  there  is  a  wild  scatter, 
and  with  a  swing  of  the  '<  ehuddur  "  over 
their  fkces — due  to  the  presence  of  our 
men-servants — they  draw  up  in  line  on  the 
side-path  and  courteously  present  us  with 
a  view  of  their  backs. 

Our  turf-grown  road  now  leads  through 
a  shady  piece  of  jungle,  where  the  trees  are 
quite  beset  with  parasites,  whose  dining 
embrace  only  one  has  escaped.  It  is  a 
banyan,  making  a  little  forest  in  itself 
with  its  long  pendent  roots  and  arching 
canopy  of  branches.  As  we  leave  th£ 
sylvan  scene,  our  ears  are  suddenly  stormed 
with  the  sound  of  native  music,  and  soon 
a  motley  throng  passes  before  us.  A 
number  of  gay  cavaliers  lead  the  way, 
bestriding  wMte,  cream,  and  piebald  ponie& 
Carried  mid-way  in  the  procession,  shoulder- 
high,  is  a  red  and  gold  paUnkin,  in  which 
are  seated  a  little  b^y  and  girl,  who  smile 
happily  about^  delighted  to  be  the  centre 
of  attraction  The  '< musicians"  follow, 
meagrely  clad,  lankyspecimensof  humanity. 
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rattling  on  drumB,  great  and  small,  their 
noise,  fortunately,  helping  to  drown  the 
shrill,  discordant  notes  drawn  from  a 
number  of  reeds,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
on  every  key  of  the  gamut.  A  curious 
instrumenti  like  a  buffalo-horn,  gives  forth 
a  dismal  howl  at  intervals,  relieved, 
occasionally,  with  the  clash  of  timbrels, 
and  all  with  the  most  supreme  contempt 
for  time  or  tune  that  it  ia  possible  to  con- 
ceive. The  rear  is  brought  up  by  all  the 
tag,  rag,  and  bobtail  of  the  countryside, 
whose  grimy  coverings,  in  all  the  possible 
grades  of  dirty  white,  throw  into  strong 
relief  our  resplendent  heroes  in  the  van. 
This  gaudy  show  is  to  celebrate  the  contract, 
or  engagement,  of  the  children,  whose  fate 
has  just  been  sealed  and  settled  to  their 
parents'  satisfaction.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony follows  some  years  later,  and  in  the 
interval  they  are  not  supposed  to  see  each 
other.  The  boy,  however,  sometimes  makes 
stolen  visits  to  the  village  of  his  affianced, 
and,  lying  in  wait  somewhere  near  the  well, 
endeavours  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  future 
wife  as  she  cornea  to  draw  water.  In  the 
last  scene  of  this  matrimonial  drama  the 
youthful  bride  is  stowed  away  in  a  covered 
cart,  which  conveys  her  to  the  home  of  her 
boy-husbandj  who  keeps  her  company  on 
foot,  while  her  conventional  yells  from  the 
cart  proclaim  the  news  to  the  country- 
side, and  her  grief  at  leaving  her  parents 
and  family  for  this  untried  field  of  life. 
In  this  way  begins  the  new  life  of  the 
Hindoo  girL 

But  now,  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  long 
procession  fades  out  of  sight,  we  drive  over 
a  ^eat  plain  of  turf,  at  the  far  end  of 
which  is  fixed  a  gaily-coloured  awning, 
surrounded  by  groups  of  servants.  From 
another  direction  elephants  approach, 
wading  through  long  jungle-grass  towards 
the  camp,  and  gradually  the  green  carpet 
wakes  into  life.  On  reaching  the  awning, 
we  find  a  long  line  of  tables  already  spres^ 
with  our  picnic  breakfast.  A  busy  scene 
now  ensues,  as  empty  carriages  are  drawn 
up  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  horses  are 
divested  of  their  harness,  and  elephants 
occupy  their  time  in  tearing  down  branches 
for  ^eir  midday  repast  on  the  leaves,  while 
ayahs  and  children  scatter  about  in  every 
direction.  Opposite  a  tent  a  few  yards  off 
bearers  are  relieving  sportsmen  of  their 
shooting-gear,  while  at  another  tent  two 
ayahs  take  charge  of  the  ladies  and  their 
belongings.  In  a  shaded  spot  near  the 
river,  beneath  the  dense  foliage  of  a  tama- 
rind-tree, little  charcoal  fires  show  where 


breakfast  is  being  prej^ared,  while  faraway 
in  the  distance,  towering  above  the  trees, 
rise  through  the  clear  ether  the  snow-cdad 
mountains  of  Nepaul — ^the  mighty  Hima- 
layas—  two  hundred  miles  off.  To  our 
right  is  a  bend  of  the  river  Gunduck,  a 
broad  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  on  whose 
banks,  amid  the  thick  shrubbery  and  jungle 
foliage,  appear  occasionally  groups  of  chat- 
tering mcmkeys,  brilliant  blue  jays,  and 
minus,  or  speaking-birds  of  the  Arabian 
Niffhts. 

Our  much-enjoyed  breakfast  is  at  length 
over,  where  fish,  fowl,  cutlets,  teal, 
game-pie,  prawn-curty,  and  fruit  taste  all 
the  better  for  being  partaken  of  in  the 
open  air ;  and  now  the  servants  hurry  off 
to  cook  their  frugal  meal  of  lentils  and 
rice  and  fish-curry  by  the  river-side.  Some 
of  our  party  play  lawn-tennis;  others 
stroll  about  among  the  different  camp 
groups  along  with  the  ayahs  and  children. 
The  crackers  distributed  among  the 
children  yield  great  fun  and  excitement 
to  the  natives,  as  each  explosion  unfolds  a 
broodi,  rinff,  or  locket^  which  the  ayahs, 
with  sparKiing  eyes,  duly  appropriate. 
By-and-by  the  elephants  are  marshalled 
in  front  of  the  awning,  and  the  sportsmen 
reascend  the  howdahs  for  a  few  hours' 
shooting  before  evening  sets  in. 

A  few  of  the  party  embark  on  the  ;river 
for  a  cruise  a  mile  or  so  down,  to  visit  a 
notable  Hindoo  templa  It  was  reached 
by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  around  the  outer  court  pundits  were 
squatted  on  mats,  their  monotonous  drawl 
filling  the  air  as  they  recited  aloud  their 
shastraa.  We  are  received  by  one  of  them, 
who  looks  protestingly  at  our  shoes,  but, 
nevertheless,  precedes  us  to  an  inner  court, 
within  which  was  the  door  of  the  temple. 
Here  he  infor9is  us  that  we  positivelv 
cannot  proceed  farther  except  on  discard- 
ing our  shoes,  but  he  opens  the  door  and 
allows  us  to  peer  through.  Within  this 
inner  sanctuary  are  a  bare  stone  floor  and 
walls,  uninviting  in  every  respect,  and  not 
remarkable  for  cleanliness.  In  the  middle 
of  the  place,  on  a  snuJl  raised  dais,  stand 
three  wooden  images,  life-size,  very  like 
big  wooden  doUs  of  hideous  expression, 
got  up  in  coloured  muslins  and  tinsel 
These,  our  guide  told  us,  were  the  personi- 
fications of  three  of  their  most  potent 
deities;  the  black-faced  one,  Mahadeo, 
being  their  ^od  of  evil,  whom  their 
votaries  propitiate  equally  with  the  others. 
Nothing  more  was  to  be  seen,  which  was 
rather  disappointing,  considering  tixe  hopes 
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niBed  by  the  splendid  exterior,  terminating 
in  a  lofty  spire,  all  painted  sky-blue  and 
bestrewn  with  gilt  stars.  Betracing  our 
steps,  our  swarthv  boatman  pUoted  us 
back  to  camp,  where  a  refreshing  cup 
of  tea  awaited  us,  and  we  found  the* 
sportsmen  already  there,  much  satisfied 
with  their  day's  shikar.  Their  bag  showed 
a  plentiful  assortment  of  hares,  partridges, 
and  quail,  along  with  a  splendid  flovikin, 
that  must  have  strayed  down  from  the 
N^aul  foreet& 

The  sinking  sun  soon  found  us  driving 
fall  speed  en  route  for  the  bungalow.  Even- 
ing fires  were  being  kindled  in  the  cluster- 
ing villages  through  which  we  passed,  and  the 
thick  rising  smoke  enveloped  the  buffaloes 
in  a  protecting  veil  from  their  relentless 
foe,  the  mosquito.  The  ryots,  or  peasants, 
were  dragging  slowly  homewarfs  from  their 
field-labours  to  their  evening  meal  and  the 
social  joys  of  the  hookah.  As  dusk 
closed  over  us,  we  required  all  our  wraps 
to  protect  us  from  the  chill  air  and  heavy 
dews  that  were  rapidly  setting  in.  Near  our 
destination  we  overtook  the  disjointed 
fragments  of  our  late  camp,  in  the  shape 
of  tables,  chairs,  and  baskets,  being  hurried 
back  to  the  bungalow  on  the  heads  of 
coolies.  The  foliage  of  the  avenue  was  alive 
with  the  sparkle  of  the  firefly  as  we  drove 
through  the  compound.  Once  more  we 
were  in  the  bungalow,  and  soon  after  met 
again  round  the  hospitable  board,  before 
separating  next  morning,  each  for  his  own 
fireside. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
]^KK,  crimson,  yellow,  cream,  and  white  I 
They  call  to  mind  the  lost  delight 

Of  summer's  flowery  days ; 
The  wintry  wind  wails  loud  without, 
While  we  within  draw  close  about    • 

The  hearth-fire's  friendly  blaze. 
The  flickering  flames  flash  high  and  low, 
They  touch  the  room  with  rosy  glow, 

And  make  its  comers  warm  ; 
They  kiss  the  sombre,  pictured  walls. 
Whereon  a  gracious  shadow  falls— 

My  gentle  sister's  form. 

How  soft  the  rustle  of  the  dress 
That  clothes  her  faded  loveliness 

In  velvet's  darkest  fold ! 
How  soft,  how  dark^  the  tranquil  eyes, 
Within  whose  sombre  shadow  lies 

A  subtle  gleam  of  gold  ! 

How  calm  she  sits  in  this  calm  light, 
Loose-holding  in  her  fingers  white 

A  blossom  pure  as  snow. 
A  pale  chrysanthemum— ah  me ! 
Yet  summer  roses  bloomed  for  thee, 

My  sister,  long  ago ! 


I  staked  my  manhood  on  the  truth 
Of  that  bright  idol  of  my  youth. 
And  won  a  lasting  grief. 

Grod  smote  me  in  my  careless  pride, 
And  all  life's  glowing  roses  died 

With  swift  and  sudden  blight ; 
Shame  drew  his  most  empoisoned  dart. 
And  aiming  steadfast  at  my  heart. 

He  murdered  joy  outright. 

And  thou,  my  white  one,  clean  of  soul, 
€rod  bade  his  waves  of  trouble  roll 

Above  thy  gentle  head  ; 
But  lighter  than  mv  cruel  loss 
The  burden  of  thv  hope-wreathed  cross-- 

Thy  lover  is  but  dead. 

He  is  but  dead,  and  thou  canst  creep 
In  twilight  times  to  work  or  weep 

Beside  his  (^uiet  grave; 
To  picture  meetmg  on  that  shore, 
The  land  ot  Gk)d's  bright  Evermore, 

Beyond  earth's  wmd  and  wave. 

But  I  have  no  such  saored  spot 
To  kneel  and  pray  at— she  is  not, 

No  more  than  this  I  know— 
Ah,  sister  I  link  thy  hand  in  mine ! 
No  change  can  touch  my  love  and  thine, 

Whatever  come  and  go. 

And  like  these  homely  flowers  that  grace 
Our  quaint,  old-fashioned  dwelling-place, 

A  quiet  blessing  comes 
Upon  the  evening  of  our  days. 
And  CTowing  by  the  wintry  ways 

We  finachrysanthemums ! 


THE  PRINCES  QUEST. 

A  MODERN  ALLEGORY. 

Onoe  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  Prince 
who  ought  to  have  been  very  happy, 
bat  wasn't  He  reigned  in  a  gorgeous 
palace,  and  was  rich,  and  powenul,  and 
great,  and  had  everything  he  wanted — 
that  is,  at  least,  he  had  everything  he 
wanted,  except  the  one  thing  that  he 
wanted  more  than  anything  else  on  earthy 
and  to  obtain  which  he  would  have  given 
half  his  kingdom.  He  would  have  given 
the  whole,  for  the  matter  of  that,  only  he 
had  already  promised  the  other  half  to 
any  one  who  would  tell  him  what  it  was 
he  wanted. 

Everybody  had  a  guess  at  it,  but  nobody 
seemed  able  to  hit  upon  it  Everything 
that  was  suggested  he  had;  everything 
that  wealth  could  buy,  or  skill  procure,  was 
his  already.  So  at  last  he  appealed  to  the 
wise  men  of  the  city,  and  they  put  their 
heads  together,  and  found  out  the  wrong 
thing,  and  the  Prince  became  more  de- 
spondent than  ever. 

In  the  palace  his  jovial  companions  made 
laugh  and  jest,  and  kept  the  walls  for  ever 
echoing  to  the  tune  of  their  noisy  merri- 
ment All  day  long  they  hunted  the  deer 
through  the  forest  glades,  or  rode  a-hawk- 
ing  in  gay  cavi^cade ;  and  at  night  there 
were  feasting,  and  dancing,  and  song,  and 
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the  wine  ran  free,  and  the  nurth  ran  high, 
and  happiness  beamed  upon  every  face 
except  the  Prinoe's.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  revelry  he  sat  silent  and  apart,  or 
shunned  the  chase  to  muse  alone  on  what 
this  thing  could  be,  the  want  of  which, 
with  all  his  wealth,  made  life  seem  so 
unfinished. 

"Oh,  is  there  nothing  that  will  fiU  this 
aching  void  within  me  r'  sighed  the  Prince 
aloud,  one  day,  as  he  threw  himself  down 
on  the  ground  beside  a  fallen  tree.  "  Oh, 
is  there  no  one  who  can  tell  me  what  I 
want  ?" 

'*  I  can." 

It  was  a  little  old  man  that  spoke;  a 
little,  bent,  withered  old  man,  with 
wrinkled  face  and  snow-white  hair;  but' 
his  eyes  were  brighter  than  a  boy's,  and 
his  voice  was  as  dear  as  a  eweet-toned 
.bell,  and,  as  he  looked  down  at  the  Prince 
from  his  seat  on  the  tree,  he  laughed  a 
merry,  childish  laugh. 

The  Prince  looked  up  at  him,  and 
wondered  how  he  got  there,  but  was  too 
surprised  to  speak,  and  only  stared  in 
silence  at  the  merry,  twinkling  eyes. 

"Well,"  said  the  little  old  feUow  after 
a  while,  "  shall  I  tell  you  1  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  it  is  you  want,  or  have 
you  come  to  the  sensible  condusion  that 
after  all  it  isn't  worth  the  knowing^  I 
think  you'd  better  not  know,"  he  went  on, 
changing  from  gay  to  grave.  "It  may 
make  you  only  more  unhappy.  It  will 
bring  you  pain  and  trouble.  You  are 
young  and  weak — why  seek  to  know) 
Best  with  the  happiness  you  have,  child. 
Joy  is  only  reached  through  sotrow." 

But  the  Prince  heeded -not  the  warning. 
All  eagerness  and  hope,  he  started  up,  and 
caught  the  old  man  by  the  hand,  aod  would 
not  let  him  ga 

"  Tell  me,  you  who  are  wise,  and  who 
know,"  cried  he ;  "  tell  me  what  will  ease 
this  gnawing  pain,  or  I  shall  dia  Tell  me, 
and  I  will  seek  for  it  through  fire  and 
water.  I  am  strong,  not  weak — strong 
to  dare,  to  suffer,  and  to  win.  I  will  find 
it^  if  it  take  me  all  my  life,  and  coat  me  all 
my  treasure." 

The  old  man  gently  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  Prince's  head,  and  a  look  of  pity  was 
in  the  bright,  quick  eyes. 

"Lad,"  said  he,  and  his  voice  was  grave 
and  tender,  "thou  shalt  seek  thy  wisL 
Thou  shalt  toil  for  it,  and  thy  brain  shall 
acha  Thou  shalt  wait  for  it,  and  thy 
heart  shall  pant  Thou  shalt  pass  through 
sorrow  and  through  suffering  on  thy  search; 


but  when  thou  art  weary  and  footsore  the 
thought  of  it  shall  strengthen  thee,  when 
thy  heart  is  heaviest  the  hope  of  it  shall 
raise  thee  up,  and  in  thy  darkest  hour  it 
shall  come  to  thee  as  the  touch  of  a  mighty 
hand.  Prince,  it  is  Love  thou  lackest.  6o 
seek  it" 

So  the  scales  fell  from  the  Prince's  eyes, 
and  he  stood  as  one.  that  has  suddenly 
emerged  from  darkness  into  light,  half- 
bewildered  before  he  understood.  Then 
stretching  out  his  arms,  he  called  to  Love, 
as  though  he  would  draw  her  down  from 
heaven,  and  clasp  her  to  his  heart 

"  Oh,  Love,"  he  cried, "  why  have  I  been 
so  blind  as  not  to  know  thy  messenger,  who 
spoke  within  me  1  I  might  have  wandered 
lonely  all  my  life,  uncaring  and  uncared- 
for,  and  never  dreamed  of  thy  dear 
presence,  nor  ever  have  known  that  'twas 
for  need  of  thy  sweet  voice  that  all  the 
world  seemed  drear." 

Full  of  gratitude,  he  turned  to  thank  his 
mysterious  guide,  but  the  little  old  man 
was  gone. 

The  Prince's  own  sentinels  scarcely  knew 
their  lord  when  he  returned  to  the  palace, 
and  even  the  old  haU-porter  who,  twenty 
years  ago,  had  rocked  him  on  his  knee, 
looked  hard  at  him,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  challenge  his  breathless  entrance.  Never 
was  a  man  so  changed  in  half  an  hour 
before.  Out  into  the  woods  had  gone  a 
moody,  sorrowful  youth,  with  wavering 
steps  and  dreamy,  downcast  eyes,  while 
back  had  come  a  gaJlant  Prince,  with  quick, 
firm  tread,  and  head  thrown  back,  and  eyes 
that  flashed  with  high  resolve.  Small 
wonder  if  the  porter  was  in  doubt 

In  the  banquet-hall  his  guests  already 
waited  his  arrival,  and  hurrying  thither 
straight,  without  a  word  he  passed  up  the 
crowded  room  until  he  reached  the  dalfs  at 
the  end,  and  there  he  turned  and  spoke : 

"Friends,"  said  the  Prince,  "rejoice 
with  me,  for  to-day  I  have  learnt  the  thing 
that  I  want  To-day  I  have  found  out 
what  is  the  only  thing  on  earth  that  can 
make  me  happy — the  only  thins  on  earth  I 
have  not  got — the  only  thing  I  cannot  do 
without,  and  that  I  mean  to  seek  for  till  I 
have  found.  Let  all  my  true  friends  join 
me,  and  at  to-morrow's  dawn  we  will  start 
to  search  the  world  for  Love." 

Then  one  and  all  cheered  loud  and  looff, 
and  swore  that  each  was  his  loyal  friend, 
and  swore  that  they  would  follow  him 
throughout  the  whcde  wide  world,  and  they 
drank  a  bumper  to  success,  and  another 
one  to  Love,  and  never  in  that  palace  had 
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a  banquet  been  so  gay,  and  never  before 
had  auch  merry  gaesta  feasted  in  that  halL 
Long  into  the  night  they  dnmk  and  sang, 
and  their  loud  langhter  filled  the  palace  full, 
and  overflowed  through  open  door  and 
window  oat  into  Uie  stillness,  and  the  red 
deer  browsing  heard  it,  and  ecadded  away 
down  the  moonlit  glens,  nor  dreamt 
then  of  the  time  when  they  woold  fear- 
lessly crop  the  grass  round  the  very  walls 
of  the  palace,  and  rest  secure  and  undis- 
turbed upon  its  weed-grown  terraces. 

But  noshadowof  thecominggloom  marred 
the  flittering  pageantry  on  which  the 
morning  sun  threw  down  his  glory,  as  gay 
with  silk,  and  flashing  steel,  and  fluttering 
plumes,  and  prancing  steeds  the  gallant  train 
of  knights  and  squires  rode  slowly  down 
the  hill  And  hearts  were  light  and  hopes 
were  high,  but  no  heart  so  light  as  the 
Prince's,  no  hopes  so  high  as  his,  as  he 
rode  at  the  head  of  that  gay  throng,  the 
gayest  of  them  dL 

At  each  place  that  they  came  to  the 
Prince  enquired  forLove,  but  found,  to 
his  astonishment^  that,  though  people 
talked  about  her  a  good  deal,  hardly  any- 
one knew  her.  Few  spoke  of  hec  as  a 
reality.  Most  folks  looked  upon  her  as  a 
joke ;  others,  as  a  popular  delusion ;  while 
the  one  or  two  who  owned  to  having 
known  her  seemed  half  ashamed  of  the 
acquaintanceship.  There  were  shams  and 
imitations  in  abundance,  but  the  real 
thing,  when  acknowledged,  was  considered 
vulgar,  and  no  one  knew  or  cared  what 
had  become  of  her. 

The  first  place  at  which  they  halted 
was  the  town  of  Common-Sense — a  most 
uncomfortable  place,  all  full  of  dose  and 
narrow  streets  that  led  to  nowhere,  and 
inhabited  by  a  race  celebrated  for  the 
strength  of  their  lungs,  it  being  reckoned 
that  one  man  of  Common-Sense  was  equal 
to  a  dozen  poU-parrots,  and  could  talk 
down  fifty  men  of  Intelligence  (their 
natural  enemies)  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
The  religion  of  this  charming  people  was 
touching  in  its  simplicity.  It  consisted  of 
a  firm  and  earnest  belief  that  they  were 
infallible,  and  that  everybody  else  was  a 
fool ;  and  each  man  worshipped  himself. 

They  were  quite  indignant  when  the 
Prince  asked  them  where  Love  was. 

*'We  know  nothing  at  all  about  her," 
said  the  men  of  Common-Sense.  <<  What 
have  we  to  do  with  Love  ?  What  do  you 
take  us  for?" 

The  Prince  was  too  polite  to  tell  them 
what  he  took  them  for,  so  merely  bidding 


them  adieu  with  a  pitying  smile,  rode  off 
to  seek  elsewhere  for  Love. 

B|it  he  had  nobetter  luckat  the  ne^t  place 
they  came  to.  This  was  Tom  Tiddler's 
Land,  and  the  people  there  were  very  busy 
indeed.  So  busy  were  they,  picking  up 
the  gold  and  the  silver,  that  they  hadn  t 
time  even  to  make  themselves  respectable, 
and  their  hands  were  especially  dirty — but 
then  it  was  rather  dirty  work. 

"  Love  1 "  said  the  people  of  Tom 
Tiddler's  Land.  '<We  don't  keep  it. 
Never  heard  of  it.  Don't  know  what  it 
is.  But  dare  say  we  could  get  it  for  vou. 
What  are  you  willing  to  go  to  for  it  f 

"  You  can't  buy  it,  explained  the  Prince. 
"It  is  given." 

"Then  you  won't  get  it  here,  young 
man,"  was  the  curt  reply;  and  they  went 
on  with  their  grovelling. 

At  last  the  Prince  came  to  the  City  of 
Science,  where  he  was  most  hospitably 
received,  and  where  for  the  first  time  he 
learnt  the  sreat  truth  that  everything  is 
just  precise^  what  one  always  thought  it 
wasir  t,  and  that  nothing  is  what  one  thinks 
it  is.  The  inhabitants  were  all  philoso- 
phers, and  their  occupation  consisted  of 
finding  out  things  that  nobody  wanted  to 
know,  and  in  each  day  proving  that  what 
they  themselves  had  stated  the  day  before 
was  all  wrong.  They  were  veiy  clever 
people,  and  knew  everything — Love  in- 
cluded. She  was  there,  in  the  city,  they 
told  the  delighted  Prince,  and  they  would 
take  him  to  her. 

So,  after  showing  him  over  the  town 
and  explaining  to  him  what  everything 
wasn't,  they  took  him  into  their  museum, 
which  was  fi^U  of  the  most  wonderful 
things,  and  in  the  centre  was  Love — the 
most  wonderful  of  them  alL  The  Prince 
couldn't  help  laughing  when  he  saw  it,  but 
the  philosophers  were  very  proud  of  it 
It  sat  upright  and  stiff  on  a  straight-backed 
chair,  and  was  as  cold  as  ice. 

"Made  it  ourselves,"  said  the  philo- 
sophers. "  Isn't  it  beautiful  1  Acts  by 
clockwork,  and  never  goes  wrong.  War- 
ranted perfect  in  every  respect  We  have 
aspecial  committee  of  old  ladies  to  look  after 
it,  and  it  has  been  highly  recommended 
by  the  clergy." 

"It's  very  charming,"  answered  the 
Prince,  trying  to  swallow  down  his  disap- 
pointment; "but  I'm  afraid  it's  not  the 
sort  of  thing  I  wanted." 

"  Why,  what's  amiss  with  it  ?  It's  got 
all  the  latest  improvements." 

"  YeS)"  relied  the  Prince  with  a  sigh, 
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'Hbat's  just  it;  I  wanted  it  with  all  the 
old  faults." 

Again  the  Prince  journeyed  on,  and 
came  to  the  town  of  Society,  where  lived  a 
very  knowing  sort  of  people  called  "  Men 
of  the  World,"  who  hwl  the  reputation  of 
''knowing  their  way  about" — a  reputation, 
the  acquurement  of  which  it  was  difficult 
to  understand,  seeing  they  never,  by  any 
chance,  went  outside  their  own  town — a 
remarkably  small  one,  although  the  inhabi- 
tants firmly  believed  that  it  was  the  biggest 
and  most  important  place  on  earth,  and 
that  no  other  city  was  worth  living  in  for  a 
day. 

A  dim  oil-lamp  burnt  night  and  day  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  people  of 
Society  were  under  the  impression  that  all 
light  came  from  that,  for  as  they  crawled 
about  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  never 
raised  their  eyea  from  the  ground,  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  sun.  When  they 
had  crawled  once  forwuds  and  backwards 
across  their  little  town,  they  thought  they 
had  seen  "life,"  and  would  squat  in  a 
comer,  and  yawn,  till  they, died. 

When  the  Prince  mentioned  the  name 
of  Love  to  these  creatures,  they  burst  into 
a  coarse,  loud  laugh.  "  Is  that  what  you 
call  it  ? "  said  they.  "  Why,  wherever  do 
you  come  from)  We  know  what  you 
mean,  thougL  Come  along."  And  they 
took  him  into  a  dingy  room,  and  showed 
him  a  hideous,  painted  thing  that  made 
him  sick  to  look  upon. 

''Let  us  leave  this  place  quickly,"  said 
the  Prince,  turning  to  his  followers.  '<I 
cannot  breathe  in  this  foul  air.  Let  us  get 
out  into  G-od's  light  again.  So  they 
mounted  in  haste  and  rode  away,  leaving 
the  men  who  ''knew  their  way  about" 
crawling  about  the  ways  they  knew  so 
well 

Farther  and  farther  into  the  weary 
world  wandered  the  Prince  on  his  search ; 
but  Love  was  still  no  nearer,  and  though 
his  heart  was  ever  brave,  it  beat  less  hope- 
fully every  day.  Time  after  time  he  heard 
of  her,  and  started  off,  only  to  find 
some  worthless  sham — a  golden  image— a 
dressed-up  doll  —  a  lifeless  statue  —  a 
giggling fooL  Shams,  shams,  shams!  Shams 
wherever  he  went,  and  men  and  women 
worshipping,  and  hugging  them  close  to 
their  breasts — fighting  for  them,  living  for 
them,  dying  for  them,  and  knowing  all  the 
while  that  they  were  shams ;  and  each  time 
the  Prince  turned  away,  more  sick  at  heart 
than  ever. 

Only  a  thin  remnant  of  all  that  brilliant 


host  which  years  ago  had  started  full  of  hope 
and  enterprise,  now  rode  beside  the 
saddened  Prince,  and,  as  they  toiled  on 
wearily  from  place  to  place,  the  few  grew 
fewer  stilL 

Once  they  came  to  a  place  where  Love 
had  really  been ;  but  that  was  long  aco,  and 
now  she  had  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  It 
was  the  City  of  Eomance,  and  all  the 
citizens  were  poets. 

"  Ah,"  said  one  white-haired  old  man, 
whom  the  Prince  stopped  to  question  with- 
out the  gates,  "I  knew  her  well.  She 
reigned  here,  happy  and  contented,  when  I 
was  young ;  but  these  new  fellows— they 
have  frightened  heir  away.  They  never  let 
her  rest  a  minute,  but  worried  her  to 
death.  One  day  they  would  all  be  wor- 
shipping her,  and  the  next  they'd  call  her 
names,  and  want  to  kill  her.  On  Monday 
she  was  a  saint,  and  on  Tuesday  a  devil. 
They  made  out  that  she  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  stupid  things  they  did,  and  a  man 
couldn't  have  the  gout^  or  feel  a  little  un- 
steadyafter  cUnner.butshe  was  blamed  forit; 
and  when  they  told  her  that  everyone  who 
met  her  either  immediately  died  or  com- 
mitted suicide,  the  poor  little  thing  got  so 
unhappy  that  she  ran  away,  and  we've 
never  seen  her  sinca  I  don't  think  they 
were  very  sonv.  They  didn't  understand 
her  any  more  than  anybody  can  imderstand 
them.  They've  filled  up  her  place,  now, 
with  a  miserable  half -dead-and-alive 
creature,  as  much  like  Love  as  vinegar  is 
like  wine,  and  the  way  they  talk  to  her  is 
really  quite  indelicate.  Between  you  and 
me,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  there  is  a 
lot  of  nonsense  talked  here.  Some  of  us 
talk  so  much  nonsense,  that  even  we  our- 
selves can't  stand  it,  and  we  have  to  turn 
them  out  They  are  called  'critics'  after 
they  are  turned  out — I  don't  know  why — 
and  they  go  about  explaining  what  we 
mean.  Why,"  and  he  sunk  his  voice  to 
a  whisper,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  don't 
know  that  ourselves;"  and  the  old  poet 
hobbled  away  towards  the  city. 

And  now,  not  a  single  on^  of  all  who 
had  shouted  their  loySty  so  loudly  was 
left,  when  weary,  baffled,  and  disheartened, 
the  Prince  at  last  turned  back.  A  great 
longing  was  upon  him  to  be  once  more 
among  his  own  people,  and  to  see  his  own 
land  a^n ;  and  so,  with  this  last  hope,  he 
still  toiled  on,  and  each  day  pressed  on 
quicker,  fearing  lest  death  might  overtake 
him  by  the  way,  and  that  his  tired  -eyes 
never  more  would  reet  upon  the  old  grey 
towers  and  sweet  green  woods  of  home. 
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But  the  dreary  road  came  to  an  end  at 
lengthy  and  one  erenin^  he  looked  down 
upon  hifl  palace,  as  it  lay  before  him 
bathed  m  the  red  of  the  sinking  son. 
Bestfol,  now,  he  stood  for  a  while,  feasting 
his  hungry  eyes  upon  the  longed-for  sight, 
and  then  his  thoughts  ebbed  slowly  back 
to  that  morning,  long  ago,  when  he  had 
bidden  it  adieu,  and  mid  ridden  forth  into 
the  world  upon  his  quest  for  Love. 

But  ah  i  How  cluuiged  the  place  !  How 
changed  himself  since  then ! 

He  had  left  it  as  a  gallant  Prince  with 
all  the  pride  of  pomp  around  him,  and  a 
gaudy  throng  of  flattering  courtiers  at  his 
side.  He  crept  back,  broken-hearted  and 
alone.  He  had  left  it  standing  fair  and 
stately  in  the  morning  Ught,  and  bright 
with  life  and  sound;  now  it  was  ruined, 
desolate,  and  silent ;  the  bats  flew  out  of 
the  banquet-hall,  and  the  grass  grew  on  the 
hearths.  Another  had  usurped  his  throne; 
his  people  had  forgotten  him,  and  not  even  a 
dog  was  there  to  give  him  a  welcome  home. 

As  he  passed  through  the  damp,  chill 
rooms  a  thousand  echoing  footsteps  started 
up  on  every  side,  as  though  his  entrance  had 
disturbed  some  ghostly  revel,  and  when, 
having  reached  a  little  room  that  in  old 
times  he  had  been  wont  to  go  to»  for 
solitude,  he  entered,  and  shut  himself  in, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  frightened  spirits 
had  hurried  away,  slamming  a  thousand 
doors  behind  them. 

There,  in  the  darkness,  he  sat  himself 
down,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  wept ;  and  sat  there  lon^  through  the 
silent  hours,  lost  in  his  own  bitter  thoughts. 
So  lost,  that  he  did  not  hear  a  gentle 
tapping  at  the  door— did  not  hear  the  door 
open,  and  a  timid  voice  asking  to  come  in 
— did  not  hear  a  light  step  close  beside 
him,  nor  see  a  little  maiden  sit  herself 
down  at  his  feet— did  not  know  she  was 
there  till,  at  last,  with  a  sigh,  he  raised  his 
head  and  looked  into  the  gloom.  Then 
his  eyes  met  hers,  and  he  started,  and 
looked  down  at  the  sweet,  shy  face,  amazed 
and  half  in  doubt 

"  Whv,  you  are  Love  I"  said  the  Prince, 
taking  her  little  hands  in  Ida  "Where 
have  you  been,  'sweet  ]  I've  sought  you 
everjrwhere." 

"  Not  everywhere,"  said  Love,  nestling 
against  him  with  a  little  half-sad  laugh ; 
"not  everywhere.  I've  been  here  all  the 
time.  I  was  here  when  you  went  away, 
and  I've  been  waiting  for  you  to  come 
back — so  long." 

And  so  the  Prince's  quest  was  ended. 


CABOL& 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  word 
"  carol "  was  used  in  England  as  a  synonym 
for  a  sone  before  the  time  of  Chaucer,  but 
we  find  that  poet  using  it  in  a  sense  which 
has  now  fallen  into  disuse  in  this  country, 
namely,  dancing.  The  primitive  conception 
of  a  carol,  wheUier  as  a  dance  or  a  song,  or 
a  combination  of  both,  is  one  of  festivity 
or  rejoicing.  None  of  our  surviving  carols, 
however,  go  far  enough  back  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  infancy  and  youth  of  carol 
literature.  Among  the  oldest  we  possess 
are  to  be  found  both  the  religious  hymn 
and  the  joyous  secular  song  in  honour  of 
Christmas.  This,  therefore,  may  be  tdcen 
as  the  natural  division  of  all  our  existing 
carol  literature— the  religious  hymn  fit  to 
be  sung  in  churches  or  religious  assemblies 
and  on  solemn  occasions,  and  the  joyous 
song  which  might  usher  in  the  wassail- 
bowl  in  the  halls  of  the  great,  or  enliven 
the  kitchen  of  the  peasant  or  the  parlour 
of  the  village  alehouse.  There  were 
regular  wassail-sones,  which,  from  their 
character,  could  omy  be  sung  on  special 
occasions,  or  at  particular  stages  of  a  feast, 
or  by  persons  going  from  door  to  door 
with  a  wassail-bowL  But  although  the  carol 
is  now  associated  inseparably  with  Christ- 
ma^  it  was  not  confined  exclusively  to 
Christmas  rejoicinos. 

The  custom  of  singing  at  Christmas 
dates,  of  course,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  it  is  certain  enough  that 
the  secular  song  was  not  associate  wiUi 
the  sacred  hymn  in  Christmas  festivities 
until  Christmas  itself,  as  a  genuinely 
solemn  Christian  festival,  had  Income,  to 
some  extent,  secularised  by  blending  with 
pagan  rites  and  conceptions.  It  was  at  a 
very  early  date  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  that  feasting  to  excess  was  for- 
bidden hj^  the  Fathers ;  and  if  excess  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  dancing  had  grown 
to  such  proportions  in  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  century  as  to  call  forth  a  rebuke 
from  some  saintly  ecclesiastic  like  Gregory 
of  Nazianaen,  we  may  take  for  granted 
that  the  secular  song  had  taken  its  part 
also  in  the  celebration  of  the  festival 

Secular  singing  at  Christmas  had  become 
common  in  wis  country  long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  outbxeak  of  plays, 
inasc[ues,  spectacles,  mummeries,  and  dis- 
guismga  which  followed  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, with  dancing  and  games  of  dice, 
was  no  doubt  accompani^  with  secular 
singing.   These  pageants  were  attended  by 
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strolling  miiutrels,  and  alihoagh  we  know 
only  very  indifferently  how  the  early  com- 
monplace minstrels  amused  the  common 
people,  we  fortunately  possess  in  a  mana- 
script  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has 
been  reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society,  the 
song-book  of  a  minstrel  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  collection  shows  at  least 
that  at  the  latter  date  these  wandering 
Homers  were  stocked  with  an  extensive 
supply  of  pieces  fitted  for  every  occasion, 
from  the  most  solemn  to  that  of  the  wildest 
revelry.  Warton,  writing  of  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  makes  mention  of 
two  itinerant  singers  named  *'Outroaringe 
Dick,"  and  "  Wat  Wimbas,"  who  sometimes 
made  as  much  as  twenty  shillings  a  day  by 
singing  at  fairs,  festivals,  and  celebra- 
tions ;  and  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  as 
willing-  to  earn  an  honest  penny  by  singing 
carols  as  by  singing  jovial  songs. 

It  is  not  tOl  we  come  to  the  sixteenth 
century  that  we  find  carol-sindng  becoming 
a  widely  popular  custom  at  Christmas  and 
other  festivals.  In  fact,  the  sixteenth 
century  and  a  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  carol-singing 
period  of  our  national  manners — ^including 
under  carol  both  the  jovial  Christmas  song 
and  the  more  or  less  sacred  Christmas  or 
Easter  hymn.  We  give  a  verse  or  |wo 
from  a  very  old  one  describing  a  contest 
for  supremacy  between  the  ivy  and  the 
holly,  which  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of 
the  age  of  Henry  the  Sixth  (U22-U61), 
and  has  been  printed  by  Ritson  : 

Nay,  ivy,  nay  hvt  shall  not  be  I  wys, 

Let  holly  have  the  maystry  as  the  maner  ys. 

Holly  stond  in  the  hall  fayre  to  behold 

Ivy  stond  wkmt  the  dore,  she  ys  ful  sote  »  cold. 
Nay,  ivy,  etc. 
Holly  and  his  mery  men  they  dawnsyn  (dance)  and 

they  syng, 
Ivy  and  her  maydens  they  wepyn  (weep)  and  they 

wryiig. 

The  contrast,  to  the  discredit  of  the  ivy, 

is  carried  on  through  several  verses.    The 

same  manuscript  contains  one  of  a  sacred 

character  of  the  same  age,  from  which  we 

also  quote  an  example  : 

When  Gryst  was  bom  o  Mary  Cre 
In  BedUam  in  that  fa;p:e  cyte 
Angellis  sangen  w*  mirth  and  gle 

In  excelsis  gloria 
Herdmen  beheld  these  angellis  bright 
To  them  appeared  w*  gret  light 
And  seyd  Goddis  Sone  is  born  this  night 

In  excelsis  gloria. 

In  one  of  the  Coventry  pageants  belong- 
ing to  the  early  part  of  the  same  century, 
there  are  three  carols,  of  which  that  sung 
by  the  shepherds  who  saw  the  Star  in  the 
East  may  be  given  as  a  sample : 


As  I  rode  out  this  endenes  (last)  night, 

Of  thre  joU  sheppardes  I  saw  a  sight, 

And,  all  aboute  their  fold,  a  star  shone  bright, 

They  san^e  terli  terlow 

So  merreli  the  sheppardes  tfaer  pipes  can  blow. 

By  1551  carol  -  singing  had  become 
common  enough  to  justify  W.  de  Worde, 
one  of  our  earliest  printers,  in  printing  a 
set  of  them,  from  which  we  see  that  the 
singing  of  a  boar's  head  carol  at  the  intro- 
duction of  the  boar's  head  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Christmas  feast  was  a  custom  then 
in  use.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  year  1170 
it  was  introduced  at  one  of  the  banquets 
of  Henry  the  Second  with  the  sound  of 
trumpets.  Dibdin,  in  his  Typog.  Antiq., 
vol.  ii,  p.  252,  gives  a  later  version  of  the 
song  than  De  Worde's,  as  it  was  sung  in 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  but  the  difference 
between  them  is  slight.  The  earliest 
extant  poem,  dating  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  ran  thus  : 

The  bore's  head  in  hand  bring  I 
With  garlans  gay  and  rosemary, 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merely, 

Qui  estis  in  convivio.    . 
The  bore's  heed  I  understande 
Is  the  chefe  servyce  in  this  lande, 
Loke,  wherever  it  be  fande 

Servite  cum  cantico. 
Be  gladde  lordes,  both  more  and  lesse 
For  this  hath  ordeyned  our  Stewarde 
'  To  oheere  you  all  this  Ghristmasse 

The  bore's  head  with  mustarde. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sylvester,  in  his 
Garland,  quotes  one  which  he  considers 
much  plder  than  De  Worde's.  But  there 
are  better  bear's  head  carols  than  any  of 
these,  specimens  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Bitson,  the  music  for  some  of  them  being 
in  Mr.  Stafford  Smith's  Musica  Antiqua. 

As  the  splendour  of  the  Christmas 
festive  celebrations  increased  at  Court,  in 
baronial  hall,  and  throughout  die  country 
generally,  carol-singing  became  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  ceremonial  and  en- 
joyment Among  our  earliest  carols  there 
is  abundance  of  evidence  that  bands  of 
persons  roamed  about  from  house  to  house 
singing  carols,  which  generally  contained 
a  begging  appeal  for  some  Christmas 
charity  in  return  for  Christmas  good 
wishes.  By  Shakespeare's  time  carol- 
singing  in  the  streets  was  quite  common. 
Sometimes  the  carol  makes  the  singers 
beg  to  be  Emitted  to  a  share  of  the 
Christmas  cheer.  There  was  probably  no 
distinguishable  difference  between  a  wassail 
song  and  a  convivial  caro],  as  is  shown  in 
Stevenson's  Twelve  Months,  where  we 
read  of  '^  the  chearfuU  carols  of  the  wassel 
cup." 

The  Puritan  Kevolution  brought  carol- 
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^iAgiiig,  like  many  other  social  amosemente, 
alim>8t  to  an  end  for  a  time.  Before  the 
Oivil  War  even  broke  oat,  an  effort  was 
made  to  subetitate  Pfisdm-singing  for 
Christmas  carols.  As  early  as  1597,  a 
book  of  "  (rodly  and  Spiritosll  Songs  "  was 
"coUectit"  and  published  at  Edinburgh, 
with  the  object  of  superseding  the  secular 
songs  of  the  period— the  tunes  of  the 
secular  songs,  however,  being  retained.  In 
1684  a  similar  assortment  of  pious  and 
godly  songs  was  printed  in  English  at 
Ghent  with  the  like  object  With  the 
Restoration  the  rebound  occurred,,  and 
carol-singing  was  resumed  along  with  so 
many  other  old  English  customs,  and  held 
its  sway  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  All  through  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  collec- 
tions of  carols  continued  to  be  made  and 
Eublished,  or  republished,  and  these  form 
ut  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  carol 
literature  in  England,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  now  lost  Many  a  chorister  in  village 
churches  tried  his  hand  at  carol-making, 
adapting  the  words  either  to  an  old 
favourite  air,  or — ^as  sometimes  happened — 
to  a  tune  of  his  own  composition.  But 
as  the  old  middle-age  notion  of  Christmas 
continued  to  die  out  .under  the  advance- 
ment of  Protestant  feeling  and  modem 
ideas,  the  sigm'ficance  of  fiie  carol  to  a 
great  extent  evaporated,  and  we  read  in 
Hone  (on  .Mysteries),  for  example,  of  a 
carol  with  the  curious  title,  "  A  Christmas 
Carol  on  Pekoe-Tea,"  published  in  1729  ; 
and  in  a  collection  of  Welsh  carols,  pub- 
lished at  Shrewsbury  in  1779,  we  read  of 
a  carol  to  Cupid,  and  also  of  a  nightingale 
caroL  Besides  Christmas  carols,  l£e  Welsh 
collection  contains  summer  carok,  May 
carob,  and  winter  carols,  showing,  as  we 
have  ahready  said,  that  the  carol  was  not 
necessarily  identified  with  Christmas. 

While  Chaucer  uses  the  word  <*  carol "  in 
the  sense  we  have  already  indicated,  we 
have  both  with  him  and  with  the  French 
the  word  **  nowel,"  which  not  only  means 
Christmas,  but  also  a  carol-song  and  a  cry 
of  joy.  It  had  become  so  common  in 
England  as  a  name  for  Christmas  and.  for 
carol,  that  it  is  constantly  occurring  in  the 
old  EngUsh  carols  in  the  one  or  the  other 
sense.  The  following  stanza  from  a  carol 
belonging  to  the  age  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
Ulustoites  this  point : 

Nowdl,  nowel  in  yis  halle, 
Make  merye,  I  prey  zu  alle, 
On  toyr  chyld  may  we  calle 
TJilo  sine  orimine. 


And  this  of  the  ape  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
further  illustrates  it : 

I  am  here,  Syr«  Cristmasse, 
Welcome,  mv  lord,  Syre  Cristmasae, 
Welcome  to  us  all,  both  more  or  lesse, 
Oome  ner,  Newell. 

The  history  of  carol-singing  can  be  traced 
to  as  early  a  period  in  ^ance  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  collections  of  old  carols  are 
perhaps  more  numerous  in  the  former  coun- 
try than  in  the  latter.  The  ignorance  of 
the  middle  ages  sometimes,  however,  led 
to  an  amusing  misuse  of  the  word,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  priest  at  Dijon,  who,  con- 
founding Noah  and  Nowell  several  times  in 
a  sermon,  spoke  of  the  patriarch  Nowell 
(Christmas),  and  of  the  rainbow  of  the 
covenant  entered  into  with  Nowell  (Christ- 
mas). It  is  said  that  in  Burgundy  the 
common  people  confound  the  name  of  the 
patriarch  with  the  name  of  Christmas  in 
the  same  way. 

Sandys  quotes  an  amusing  story  from 
Pasquil's  jests  of  a  humorous  old  knight 
who,  to  make  himself  merry  at  Christmas, 
sent  for  many  of  his  tenants  and  poor 
neighbours  and  their  wives  to  dinner.  He 
would  not  allow  any  of  them  to  eat  till 
someone  had  the  courage  to  assert  that  he 
ruled  his  wife  and  to  sing  a  carol  on  behalf 
of  his  male  friends.  No  one  cared  about 
venturing  on  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  in 
presence  of  his  better-half;  but  at  last, 
"  with  much  adoe,  after  a  dry  hemme  or 
two,  a  dreaming  companion  drew  out  as 
much  as  he  durst  towards  an  ill-fashioned 
ditty." 

The  humorous  old  knight  laid  a  similar 
obligation  on  the  women — that  ^one  of 
them  should  drink  until  she  that  ruled  her 
husband  had  sung  a  Christmas  caroL 
Whereupon  everyone  of  them  fell  "  to  such 
a  singing,  that  there  was  never  heard  such 
a  catterwauUing  piece  of  muaicke.  Whereat 
the  knight  laughed  so  heartily  that  it  did 
him  as  much  good  as  his  Christmas-pie." 

Sometimes  carols  were  sung  in  parts, 
and  there  are  manuscripts  of  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the  Eighth, 
with  music  for  them  set  to  three  or  four 
voices.  Among  tixe  expenses  of  the  former 
King  is  a  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  and 
f  ourpence,  paid  to  William  Cornish,  a  court 
poet  and  composer,  for  "  setting  of  carrall 
vpon  Cristmas  Day  in  reward."  Sandys 
mentions  the  entry  of  a  sum  of  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  in  the  church- 
wardens' account  of  one  of  the  London 
churches,  in  1537,  "for  carrolls  for 
Christmas."    It  must  l(e  owned  that  the 
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literary  quality  of  the  old  carols  i»  very 
poor,  except  in  the  case  of  the  few  which 
come  from  the  hand  of  such  writers  as 
Robert  Herrick,  Ben  Johnson,  or  Pope. 
Charles  Wesley's  immortal  hymn,  Hark, 
the  Herald  Angels  Sing,  is  the  grandest,  as 
well  as  the  most  popular  Christmas  carol  of 
our  own  or  any  time,  and  seems  destined  to 
survive  all  its  literary  kith  and  kin.  Com- 
paring the  old  carols  with  modem  hymns, 
the  inferiority  of  the  former  is  immeasur- 
able, and  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other 
is  to  enter  a  totally  new  world. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  carols  consists 
very  often  of  some  middle-age  legend,  the 
versified  narrative  of  some  scriptural 
incident,  a  little  religious  or  moral  poem, 
and  the  genuine  Christmas  social  or 
roystering  song.  Among  the  legends  and 
scripture  incidents,  The  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne,  The  Cherry -Tree  Legend,  the 
message  of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  and  the  three 
ships,  are  favourite  topics.  In  the  carol  of 
The  Holy  Well  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  the 
sweetest  stanza  in  the  whole  of  carol 
literature.  Jesus,  when  a  child,  had 
obtained  his  mother's  permission  to  play, 
and  on  requesting  some  little  children  who 
were  playing  at  the  Holy  Well  to  allow 
him  to  join  them,  they  refused  with  a 
jeer  at  his  poverty.  Taming  home  in 
tears  to  his  mother,  he  tells  her  what  they 
said,  and  she,  knowing  the  child's  Divine 
power,  advised  him  to  return  and  destroy 
them.  Jesus  replies  in  the  following 
exquisitely  simple  and  beautiful  lines  : 

"  Naj,  nay,"  sweet  Jesus  mildly  said ; 

'*  Nay,  nay,  that  cannot  be. 
For  there  are  too  many  sinful  souls 

Crying  out  for  the  help  of  me." 

While  the  metres  of  the  carols  are 
infinitely  rarious,  the  yerse  is  too  pffcen 
the  merest  doggerel.  But  they  are 
redeemed  by  their  piety,  their  artlessness, 
their  earnestness  and  simplicity ;  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  historian,  they 
are  of  value  as  embalming  sentiments 
which  hare  long  since  passed  utterly  away. 


LEFT  OUTSIDE. 

A  STORY  OF  KEKSINOTON  GARDENS. 
CHAPTEB  III. 

'*  What  does  all  this  mean,  Miss  Lane  t 
A  '  grand  lady  with  blue  gloves  and  gold 
boots '  wanting  you  to  go  and  see  her,  and 
giving  flQ  sweets — ^nasty,  unwholesome 
things,  I've  no  doi^bt,  ai^d  jus<|  what  I 


should  most  disapprove  of.  '  Gk>ld  boots ! ' 
Have  you  been  making  acquaintance  with 
some  ballet-dancer  f  I  really  should  like 
to  know  what  my  child  is  talking  about" 

It  was  on  Sunday,  and  the  whole  family 
were  assembled  at  lunch,  a  meal  dignified 
for  that  day  by  the  name  of  early  dinner, 
as  was  proper  in  an  orthodox  Church  of 
England  household,  with  servants'  souls  to 
be  considered — ^in  the  evening  1  Flo  had 
been  holding  forth  for  some  minutes  in  her 
childish  treble,  respecting  certain  sweet- 
meats which  Egbert  and  Tommy  accused 
her  of  secreting  in  a  soap-dish,  and  eating 
in  privacy  instead  of  sharing  with  them. 
Mrs.  Farquharson's  yoice  broke  in  on  the 
discussion  in  a  tone  of  sharp,  imperious 
annoyance,  calculated  to  shatter  the  nerves 
of  the  nAMit  hardened  criminal. 

"  They  were  bronze-coloured  kid-boots, 
not  gold,"  said  Susie,  blushing  yehemently. 
"That  is  only  Flo's  way  of  describiog 
them ;  and  indeed,  as  to  the  little  box  (S 
sweets  the  lady  gave  her,  I  have  taken 
care  she  should  not  eat  more  than  three  or 
four  at  a  time.  I  thought — that  is,  I  didn't 
like  to — to  seem  rude  by  refusing  them." 

"  The  lady  I  What  lady  t  Do  I  know 
her,  may  I  ask  t " 

"  I— I  don't  know.  No,  I— think  not 
She  is  an  American,"  Susan  stammered 
faintly,  her  cheeks  burning  still. 

"I  think  not,  too,"  Mrs.  Farquharson 
retorted  sarcastically.  <*An  American 
lady  with  bronze  boots  and  bright  blue 
gloves  eating  bonbons  in  the  Gardens  of  a 
morning!  An  American  circus-rider,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  I  should  say.  Miss 
Lane.  I  am  surprised  at  you.  And  to 
bring  my  child  into  contact  with  such  a 
person  1    I  would  not  have  believed  it" 

"Was  she  a  drous-rider t  But— oh, 
mummy  I — they're  always  on  white  horses, 
and  she  hadn't  a  horse  at  all,  or  a 
hoop  with  paper  on  it  either,"  Flo  cried  out 
eagerly. 

"  She  left  'em  behind  her  at  the  circus," 
said  Egbert  patronisbgly.  "  We'll  all  go 
there  and  see  her  jump.  Will  she  let  us 
in  free,  Laney  1 " 

Susie's  confusion  and  timidity  made  it 
difficult  for  her  to  get  a  hearing  at  alL 

"Indeed,  Mrs,  Farquharson,  she— she 
was  a  lady,"  she  said,  more  earnest  in  her 
friend's  defence  than  she  would  have  dared 
to  be  in  her  own.  "I — I  am  sure  you 
would  have  said  so  if  you  had  met  her.  I 
think  they  are  quite  wealthy  people.  They 
— ^her  mother  and  she — are  staying  at  the 
Great  Western  Hotel  for  a  few/weeks,  just 
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to  be  near  the  Bow  and  Gardens,  and  we 
happened  to  be  sitting  on  the  same  bench 
one  day.  It  was  quite  by  accident  We 
have  only  met  two  or  three  times  altogether, 
bat— bat  she  asked  me  last  time — I  mean 
she  said  she  wanted  me  to  know  her 
mother,  and  that  if  you  could  spare  me — ^if 
you  didn't  mind  my  going  there  this  after- 
noon. Of  coarse  I  did  not  promise,  but  it 
would   only  be  for   an   hour,  after  the 

duidren's  service,  and " 

^  Not  oh  any  account,"  Mrs.  Farquharson 
interrupted ;  *'  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a 
thing,  and  I  am  surprised  you  should  ask 
ma  I  always  thought  you  so  steady.  Miss 
Lane,  and  if  eyen  these  people  were  old 
friends  of   yours,  or  your  parents — but 

strangers,  possibly  most  disreputable ^" 

"What  is  ' disrepable,'  mummy)"  Flo 
asked  quickly.  ''  Is  it  something  bad  t  I 
didn't  like  her,  though  she  did  give  me  the 
sweets,  'cause  she  called  me  ugly  for  telling 
Miss  Lane  to  pick  up  my  ball,  and  you 
know,  mummy,  you  said  I  wasn't  to  dirty 
my  white  silk  gloves,  and  Miss  Lane's  gloves 
is  only  common  grey  cotton  onea  I 'fought' 
that  lady  very  rude,  and  I  shall  call  her 
'  disrepable '  when  I  see  her  again." 

''  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort^"  put  in 
her  father  sharply.  "  My  dear,"  frowning 
with  marital  significance  at  his  wife,  "I 
wish  you  would  be  more  careful  what  you 
say  before  the  childrea  Some  of  my  best 
customers  at  present,  people  I  wouldn't 
ofifend  for  anything,  happen  to  be  Americans. 
It  would  be  pleasant  for  me  if  this  girl 
turns  out  to  be  one  of  them,  and  Flo  tells 
her  we  say  she  is  disreputable." 

Mrs.  Farquharson  coloured  and  looked 
annoyed. 

'^  I  don't  see  what  reason  you  have  to 
imagine  such  an  unlikely  thing,"  she 
observed  testily. 

''  The  same  as  you  have  to  imagine  the 
other.  There  is  Van  Groedner,  now.  I 
don't  know  a  man  I  want  more  to  stand 
well  with  at  the  present  moment.  He  lives 
in  Lancaster  Gate,  and  has  more  than  one 

daughter " 

"  Who — ^lives  in  the  Great  Western 
Hotel  1 "  put  in  Mr&  Farquharson  crush- 
ingly. 

But  for  once,  Susan  forgot  herself,  and 
before  Mr.  Farquharson  could.be  crushed, 
turned  to  him  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
rounded  eyes. 

"Oh,"  she  said  ei^rly,  "she  —  the 
young  lady,  I  mean — did  speak  of  a  Mr«. 
Van  Groedner.  She  is  not  one  of  her 
daughters.     She  is  a  Miss  Medlicott- her- 


self, and  her  brother  is  something  in  the  Em- 
bassy here;  but  she  said  Mrs.  Van  Groedner 
was  going  to  present  her  at  the  next 
Drawing  Koom.  She — she  was  on  her  way 
to  Lancaster  Gate  when  I  saw  her  last" 

"Aha !  there,  my  dear,  what  did  I  tell 
youl"  cried  Mr.  Farquharson  with  male 
injudiciousness. 

His  wife  retorted  on  it  immediately. 

''  What,  my  dear  % "  she  repeated  inno- 
cently. "  Beally,  I  don't  remember.  I  was 
busy  carving,  and  your  conversation  with 
Miss  Lane  not  being  a  veiy  interesting 
one,  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  listen  to  it  as 
attentively  as  I  might  have  done.  If  it 
had  to  do  with  the  person  in  the  bronze 
boots,  I  can  only  repeat  that  whatever 
account  she  may  give  of  herself,  she  is 

Suite  as  likely  to  have  made  it  up  as  not 
I  she  had  been  anybody  decent,  or 
desirous  of  knowing  me,  d^e  would  not 
have  set  about  it  by  striUng  up  a  clandes- 
tine acquaintance  with  my  nursery-gover- 
ness. Miss  Lane,  I  must  really  ask  you  to 
drop  the  subject  I  am  sorry,  even  for 
once,  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  any  request  of 
yours,  but  in  this  case  I  feel  sure  your 
estimable  stepfather  would  say  that  I  was 
only  acting  in  defence  of  your  youth  and 
inexperience." 

Susie  said  nothing.  In  troth  she  was 
not  made  for  fighting;  and  the  grievous- 
ness  of  the  disappointment  only  had  the 
effect  of  crushing  out  her  powers  of  plead- 
ing against  it  She  went  upstairsafter  dinner 
and  cried  bitterly — cried  till  she  made  her 
nose  red,  and  set  all  the  children  exclaim- 
ing at  her ;  but  how  could  she  help  it  1 
To  have  the  very  first  request  for  leave  of 
absence  she  had  ever  made  refused ;  to  be 
shut  up  in  that  dull,  hot  schoolroom  with 
three  noisy,  unsympathetic  boys  and  one 
fretful  girl,  when  she  might  have  been 
walking  happily  over  the  green  grass  with 
her  friend — ^lor  Virginia  had  promised  to 
meet  her  at  the  fountains,  and  escort  her 
to  the  hotel— oh,  it  was  too  bad  1  The 
poor  child  could  have  cried  again  each 
time  she  thought  of  it  1 

But  fate  had  kinder  things  in  store  for 
her,  if,  indeed,  it  was  fate  who  was  kind 
and  Mrs.  Farquharson  cruel,  as  to  which 
there  may  be  doubts.  Only  a  few  days 
later,  as  Susie  was  entering  the  silk- 
department  of  Whiteley's  huge  establish- 
ment, a  familiar  voice  greeted  her  with : 

"Why  —  if  it  ain't  my  Miss  Lanel 
Mother,  do  see ! "  and  she  found  herself 
in  the  clutch  of  a  little  outstretched  hand 
from   one  of   t)W^zelf^i^>9   seated  at   the 
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counter,  and  almost  before  she  recognised 
the  speaker,  was  being  introduced  to  her 
mother,  a  forty-year-old  edition  of  Virginia, 
more  powdered,  more  fringed,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, more  dressed,  with  the  blue  eyes 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  boiled,  the 
lilies  and  roses  turned  to  whitey-brown 
paper,  and  the  delicately  sharp  outlines  of 
cheek  and  clun  lost  in  seamy  bagginess  ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  so  ridiculously  like 
her  daughter  that  no  one  would  have 
dreamt  of  questioning  the  relationship  for 
a  moment. 

She  looked  the  essence  of  good-humour, 
however,  and  was  certainly  more  polite 
than  many  English  dowagers  might  have 
been  under  the  circumstances  ;  for  she  not 
only  gave  Susie  her  hand,  but  told  her,  in 
a  very  powerful  nasal  accent,  that  she  was 
delighted  to  meet  an  acquaintance  of 
Virginia's  of  whom  she  had  already  heard 
so  much. 

^'  Now,  mother,"  said  Virginia,  pouting, 
<*ril  not  have  that.  Miss  Lane  ain't  an 
'  acquaintance '  of  mine  at  alL  Acquain- 
tances are  people  you're  introduced  to  in 
drawing-rooms,  and  just  say  ten  stiff  words 
to,  and  never  feel  like  wanting  to  meet 
again.  Susan  Lane's  a  real  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  found  her  out  all  by  my  own  self, 
and  thanks  to  a  special  providence.  Say 
now,  isn't  she  like  Elizabeth  ? " 

Mrs.  Medlicott  looked  dubious. 

<'  Well,  she  is,  some,"  she  replied 
amiably ;  but  Virginia  was  not  contented, 
and  whisked  Sosie  off,  declaring  that 
she  would  go  round  with  her,  as  mother 
would  be  sure  to  be  an  hour  over  her 
rilks.  The  little  fairy  was  in  a  more 
effasive  mood  than  usual,  flitting  from 
counter  to  counter  at  her  friend's  side, 
talking  all  the  time,  abusing  Mrs.  Farqu- 
harson  for  not  having  allowed  her  to  keep 
her  Sunday's  engagement,  and  buying  half- 
a-dozen  things  which  she  didn't  want; 
among  them  a  string  of  blue  Venetian 
beads  for  Susie,  and  a  pair  of  long  white 
mittens,  which,  as  the  little  governess  never 
went  out  of  an  evening,  were  not  likely  to 
be  the  smallest  use  to  her;  but  which 
Virginia  assured  her  she  must  have,  because 
Elizabeth  Emery  had  once  given  her  just 
such  another  pair. 

Nor  was  this  all.  It  chanced  that  Mrs. 
Farquharson  had  carried  off  the  three  elder 
children  to  spend  the  day  at  Wimbledon, 
leaving  her  governess  with  no  further 
obligations  than  a  tolerably  long  list  of 
things  to  be  ordered  at  Whiteley's  and 
other  shops  in  Westbourne  Grove,  and 


when  Virginia  found  out  this,  nothing 
would  satisfy  her  but  that  Susie  should 
hurry  over  the  shopping  in  her  company, 
and  then  return  with  them  to  the  hotel  for 
some  arftemoon-tea ;  after  which  they 
would  drive  her  home  through  the  park. 

Susie  remonstrated  in  vain.  It  seemed 
to  her  simply  impossible  and  undreamt-of 
that  she — ^she  who  had  never  been  in- 
side the  Farquharsons'  brougham,  except 
when  sent  with  the  children  to  convoy 
them  to  or  from  some  juvenile  party — 
should  take  her  place  in  that  grand  open 
carriage,  to  which  an  obsequious  com- 
missionaire was  that  moment  bearing  a 
multitude  of  parcels ;  should  wedge  herself 
in  beside  those  gorgeous  beings  whose 
glistening  silks  and  broideries  made  her 
plain  little  gown  and  toque  of  dark-coloured 
merino  look  still  poorer  and  commoner  by 
contrast  But  Virginia  would  listen  to  no 
refusals.  She  had  set  her  heart  on  the 
enterprise ;  and  as — with  all  her  shyness 
and  humiUty — Susie  was  too  innately  a 
lady  to  think  very  much  about  her  dress  in 
the  matter,  seeing  that  it  was  perfectly 
suited  to  her  position,  and  that  that  was 
well  known  to  her  companions,  Miss 
Medlicott  got  her  way. 

But  what  a  delightful  "  way  "  that  was ! 
What  a  delightful  sensation  to  be  rolling 
along  in  that  smooth-springed  chariot 
under  the  dear  sunshine  and  cloudless  sky; 
and  how  wonderfully  different  the  world 
looked  when  surveyed  from  the  elevation 
of  that  luxuriously-cushioned  seat,  to  its 
general  appearance  from  the  standpoint  of 
two  tired  little  feet  trudging  along  through 
the  dust ! 

Yet  there  was  a  further  treat  still  in 
store  for  her,  for,  as  they  drew  up  at  the 
hotel,  Virginia  exclaimed,  '*  Why,  if  there 
isn't  Galton  I "  and,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  a  young  man,  sUght,  dark,  and 
gentlemanly  looking,  wearing  a  carefully- 
trimmed  moustache  and  clothes  of  imma- 
culate fit,  came  up  to  the  side  of  the 
carriage  to  help  them  to  alight.  Sasie 
experienced  a  slight  shock  at  first  Despite 
her .  short-sightedness,  and  the  oouleur  de 
rose  halo  through  which  she  viewed  every- 
thing, she  could  not  help  being  aware  that 
thia  elegant  little  being  was  very  different 
from  the  majestic  and  fair-haired  '*  Arthur" 
of  her  dreams ;  but  when  he  took  off  his 
hat  to  her,  baring  his  head  more  completely 
than  an  Englishman  would  have  done,  it 
was  a  comfort  to  her  to  see  that  his  eyes 
were  blue,  and  that  his  features,  though 
small  and  neat,  were  poasei 
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certain  air  of  decidoB  and  gravity  which 
completely  redeemed  them  from  insignifi* 
canca 

His  manner  to  his  mother  and  sister,  too, 
no  less  than  to  herself,  was  delightful — a 
mingling  of  graceful  cordiality  and  old- 
world  deference  which  quite  fascinated 
.Susie  after  the  domestic  bickerings  and 
rudenesses  of  Clanricarde  Gardens,and  went 
far  towards  recalling  the  ''high  thoughts,  and 
amiable  words,  and  courtesy,"  etc.,  of  the 
stainless  king,  notwithstanding  the  Bond 
Street  exquisiteness  of  Mr.  Medlicott's  attire. 

He  was  extremely  quiet.  Mrs.  Medlicott 
and  Virginia  rattled  away  at  the  very  top 
of  their  voices,  and  at  a  speed  hitherto  un- 
dreamt of  in  Susie's  slower  mind ;  but 
though  Calton  smiled  gravely,  and  listened 
with  the  greatest  politeness  to  each,  he 
said  little  himself,  and  that  chiefly  to  Susie, 
in  a  voice  pitched  studiously  low,  and  with 
barely  enough  American  accent  to  give  it 
an  agreeable  originality.  It  is  true  that  he, 
too,  began  by  asking  her  questions ;  but 
they  were  chiefly  about  pictures  and  music, 
in  both  of  which  subjects  he  seemed  so  much 
at  home  that  Susan  felt  half  ashamed  to  own 
that  she  had  not  yet  been  to  the  Academy, 
and  had  never  heard  either  Patti  or 
Joachim  in  her  life.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  avowal  did  not  seem  to  over- 
whelm him  with  surprise,  or  make  him 
despise  her ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  sweetly 
na:fve  admiration  with  which  she  evidently 
regarded  the  vastness  of  his  <*  cultural "  ex- 
periences, and  the  timid  earnestness  of  her 
"  Will  you  tell  me  about  them,  please  % " 
may  have  been  rather  refreshing  to  a  young 
man  blas^  with  the  society  of  advanced 
girls,  and  the  shibboleth  of  conventional 
art-gossip  T^hich  criticises  all  things  and 
reveres  none.  It  was  a  slight  shock 
certainly  to  him  when,  on  mentioning 
that  he  was  going  to  dine  with  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  that  evening,  to  meet 
Millais,  he  found  that  Susie  mistook  the 
last-named  painter  for  the  author  of 
the  Angelns,  an  exquisite  photograph  of 
which  was  Ijing  on  the  centre-table,  and 
had  already  excited  her  fervent  admiration ; 
but  he  was  glad  at  least  that  she  knew 
what  to  admire,  and  not  only  took  the 
trouble  to  tell  her  all  he  knew  of  the 
French  artist's  life,  but  even  hunted  out 
an  old  volume  of  Scribner,  containing  some 
excellent  woodcuts  of  his  pictures,  to  show 
her.  Susie  felt  as  if  she  could  sit  there 
for  ever,  listening  in  happy  silence,  and 
enjoying  her  tea  and  macaroons ;  but  the 
carriage  was  waiting,  and  when  she  realised 


how  late  it  was,  even  the  delight  of  a 
drive  through  the  Park,  in  all  the  pomp 
and  brilliancy  of  its  afternoon  gathering, 
could  not  banish  an  anxious  look  from  her 
soft  eyes,  or  keep  her  from  being  nervously 
restless  to  get  home. 

"You  poor  little  Cinderella!"  said 
Virginia  tenderly.  "I  do  believe  those 
people  treat  you  real  badly  for  you  to  be 
so  frightened  of  them  ; "  for  Susie,  blushing 
terribly,  had  begged  to  be  set  down  at  the 
corner  of  the  terrace,  instead  of  at  the 
Farquharsons'  door.  "  Why  don't  you  run 
away  1 " 

''Where  tol"  asked  Susie,  smiling  a 
little  at  the  idea ;  but  Virginia  was  prompt 
with  her  answer. 

"To  us  I  You  come  to  us,  and  we'll 
carry  you  off  to  America,  and  have  lovely 
times  together ;  won't  we,  Calton  1 " 

"  I  wish  you  would,  if  you  would  only 
profit  by  Miss  Lane's  society  and  learn  not 
to  talk  slang,''  said  Calton  with  his  grave 
smile.  "  Why  don't  you  try  to  do  like  the 
people  you  admire  1"  But  Virginia  only 
laughed  and  gave  Susie's  hand  a  little 
squeeze. 

"HI  could  do  just  like  her,  I  shouldn't 
admire  her  so  much,"  she  said  saucily; 
"and  Susan  Lane  don't  mind  my  slang. 
She's  my  friend,  not  yours — aren't  you, 
Susan  1 " 

Susie's  eyes  filled  with  sudden,  delicious 
tears. 

"Oh,"    she    said    tremulously,   "if    I 

might  be "  But  the  very  depth  of  her 

feeling  almost  choked  the  words ;  and  as  the 
carriage  drew  up  for  her  to  alight,  her 
"Grood-byel  Thank  you  very  much!" 
sounded  so  bald  and  constrained,  even  in 
her  own  ears,  that  she  could  have  beaten 
herself  as  soon  as  she  was  alone. 

"How  cold  and  ungrateful  they  must 
think  me  1 "  she  said  to  herself.  "  If  only 
I  wasn't  so  horribly  shy  and  nervous,  or 
could  do  something  to  show  that  dear, 
beautiful  girl  how  I  love  her !  To  think  of 
her  calling  me  her  friend!  And  I  who 
have  so  longed  for  one  !  Well,  my  life 
will  be  happy  enough  now,  and  I  must  try 
to  read  more,  and  make  myself  more  worthy 
of  her.  I  wonder  if  her  brother  guessed 
why  I  asked  him  where  that  magazine  of 
Scribner's  was  to  be  got ;  but  I  shouldn't 
mind  his  knowing.  He  must  have  seen 
how  stupid  and  ignorant  I  was,  and  yet  he 
was  not  a  bit  impatient  or  contemptuous, 
and  he  said  he  wished  she  would  speak 
like  me !  Oh  yes,  and  he  meant  it,  too. 
He  is  not  the  sort  of  man,  I  can  see,  to  say  . 
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anything  he  doesn't  mean;  thonsh  she 
needn't  have  minded,  for  all  that,  1  would 
rather  talk  like  her,  slang  or  not,  than 
that  she  should  change,  even  in  a  single 
thing/' 

I  have  put  all  this  down  to  show  jou 
that  Susie  belonged  to  that  almost  eztmct 
specimen  of  girlhood  which  still  believes 
with  highest  faith  and  most  fervent  enthu- 
siasm in  some  member  of  her  own  sex; 
and,  like  most  enthusiasts,  was  not  only 
ready  to  die  all  deaths  for  her  faith,  but  to 
sweeten  all  her  life  with  it.  Even  the  sight 
of  the  schoolroom  clock  pointing  to  six, 
and  the  cold  tea  and  -  plate  of  bread- 
and-butter  waiting  for  her  on  the  table, 
could  not  take  away  that  novel  sweetness 
at  present ;  nor  yet  the  pert  tone  of  the 
housemaid  asking  if  she  was  to  clear  the 
tray  away. 

\*  Miss  Lane  hadn't  said  she  was  teaing 
out,  and  it  had  been  standing  there  an 
hour  already." 

Miss  Lane  apologised  meekly.  .  She  had 
met  some  friends,  she  said,  who  had  made 
her  go  with  them  for  a  cup  of  tea.  She  was 
very  sorry  to  be  so  late,  and  her  voice  was 
so  sweet  and  gentle  that  even  the  irate 
damsel  was  soothed,  and  condescended  to 
say  it  didn't  matter ;  the  while  Susie's  new 
friend  was  askiog  her  brother  as  they 
drove  homewar4 : 

"Well,  John  Galton  Medlicott,  and 
what  do  you  think  of  herl  Say  now, 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  you;  but  isn't. she 
like — ^" 

"  Not  the  very  least,"  said  her  brother 
decidedly.'  <'The  .two  faces  are  as  different 
.  as  possible.     This  one  is  a  child." 

"  And  a  very  homely -looking  one,"  put 
in  Mrs.  Medlicott;  ''but  it's  just  like 
Jinny.  She  lUways  does  take  a  fancy  to 
the  oddest  sort  of  people.  Last  time  it 
was  an  Italian  fruit-woman,  a  dreadful 
creature  with  ten  lovers." 

"Miss  Lane's  face  is  not  pretty,"  said 
Calton  gravely;  "  but  it  has  that  infantile 
purity  which  you  see  in  Carl  Miiller's  and 
some  of  the  old  masters'  pictures  of  the 
Virgin.  There  is  something  touching, 
certainly,  in  its  perfect  innocence." 

But  Virginia  wouldn't  listen  to  either  of 
them. 

"Mother,  you're  perfectly  hateful  1  I'm 
sure  I  wish  now  that  Italian  woman  had 
been  smothered ;  and,  don't  you  be  so  wise, 
Gdton.  Susan  Lane  wasn't  like  herself 
to-day,  or  she  wouldn't  have  looked  so 
happy  and  childish.    If  you  had  seen  her 


the  first  time  I  did,  and  the  look  in  her 
eyes " 

"  I  saw  them  full  of  tears  when  she  bid 
you.  good-bye.  Poor  child  1  I  guess  she 
don't  have  a  high  time  up  there,"  said 
Calton,  with  a  pardonable  relapse  into  the 
luxuries  of  his  own  language  for  the 
moment 

No  one,  however,  need  have  wasted  pity 
on  Susie  at  that  moment  Whatawonderfd 
thing  happiness  is  1  What  a  rejuvenator-r 
what  a  beautifierl  What  a  glprifier  of 
heaven  and  earth !  How  easy,  too,  of  attain- 
ment; and — alas ! — how  easy  to  lose  1  But 
why  talk  of  losing  it,  when  it  has  only  just 
come,  and  with  Susie  there  had  not  been 
even  any  attaifiing. ,  It  had  dropped  from 
heaven  into  her  lap,  as  it  were,  and  she 
had  taken  it  into  her  heart,  bad  hugged  and 
embraced  it,  and  thanked  Heaven  on  her 
knees  for  it,  without  one  pang  of  doubt  or 
even  xnisgiving,  such  as  persons  older  and 
riper  in  this  world's  wisdom  cannot  help 
but  entertain  over  the  brightest  prospects. 

And  yet  this  was  no  such  great  thing, 
after  all  She  had  made  a  friend — perhaps 
two — that  was  all ! 

But  then  she  had  never  had  a  friend 
before ;  and  only  a  few  dftys  before  it  had 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  should  n^ver  have 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  such  a  happiness. 

She  had  even  thought  herself  pontent 
without  it :  content  with  the  dull,  starved, 
colourless  life  which  for  four  years  she,  a 
girl  in  the  heyday  of  life  and  youth,  had 
been  leading  :  the  life  with  no  waimth  in 
it,  no  love,  no  hope,  no  warm  hand-clasps, 
no  sympathetic  glances. 

If  you.  keep  a  man  in  total  darkness 
long  enougji,  you  may  blind  him  with  the 
light  of  a  farthing  candle. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Susie  was  blinded 
now.  So,  if  we  take  lei^ve  to  laugh  at  her, 
we  will  keep  some  tears  for  the  pain  of  the 
after  operation  which  too  oft^n  has  to 
follow  on  such  mental  cataract 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

''  Mt  pnnishment  is  greater  than  I  can 
bear.    Gome  to  me  here,  I  implore  yoo, 
k  and  unsay  those  bitter  words  yon  spoke  to 
me  the  last  time  ve  met    The  thought  of 
them  is  drifnug  me  mad. 

"Ellinor  Yorke." 

This  was  the  note  Phil  found  waitinefor 
him  at  his  hotel  on  his  return  from 
Rodney's  funeral  in  Buckinghamshire. 

He  had  spent  just  one  night  at  Thome 
[  Hall ;  the  hour  fixed  for  the  funeral  had 
necessitated  that ;  then  he  had  thankfully 
made  his  way  back  to  his  London  hotel, 
and  this  was  the  note  that  greeted  him 
OB  his  return. 

Phil  always  went  to  one  hotel  in  London 
— a  quiet^  unpretending  one  in  a  quiet,  un- 

?retending  street  runnmg  off  the  Strand, 
lolonel  Wickham  had  been  wont  to  put 
up  there,  years  before  Phil  had  come  upon 

'  the  scene  and  been  eligible  for  an  annual 
visit  to  the  great  city.  It  suited  Phil  in 
many  ways ;  for  one  thing  it  was  within 
easy  distance  of  every  theatre  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  visit,  and  Phil  was  yet  young 
enough  to  go  without  his  dinner  to  enjoy 
the  play,  and  feel  no  ill  effeicts  from  it 
afterwards;  for  another  the  discharge  of 

.his  six  weeks'  or  two-monthly  bill  there 
did  not  absolutely  empty  his  purse  of  every 
sixpence  he  had,  but  left  mm  just  a  few 

^  spare  guineas  for  a  trip  to  Dresden,  Paris, 
or  any  other  lively  capital  at  the  close  of 
the  London  season.  So  year  after  year 
found  him  established  in  the  same  quarters, 
his  friends  learnt  to  address  to  him  there, 

\  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  conventional  period 

I  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  Easter,  he 


lasKs 


was  apt  to  find  a  whole  packet  of  cards 
and  sundry  letters  awaiting  him. 

It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  no  surprise 
to  him  that  Miss  Yorke  should  know  his 
London  quarters,  and  address  to  him 
there.  That  which  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  him  was  that  words  of  his  could  have 
taken  such  a  deep  hold  upon  this  woman's 
heart,  as  to  wring  from  her  this  exceeding 
bitter  cry :  "  My  punishment  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear." 

He  read  through  the  letter  some  half- 
dozen  times  before  he  could  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  in  very  truth' it  was  written 
by  Ellinor  Yorka  He  knew  her  to  be  a 
proud  woman ;  he  had  judged  her  also  to 
be  a  cold,  stubborn-hearted  one  from 
whom  no  pursuing  Nemesis  could  wring 
cry  of  terror  or  remorse.  Yet  here  was 
she,  before  the  Daughter  of  Night  had  had 
time  so  much  as  to  harness  her  griffins  to 
her  chariot,  crying:  "Mea  culpa — my 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear." 

Phil  folded  the  letter,  and  put  it  away  ^ 
for  future    attentioa      At   that    precise 
moment  he  had  another  matter  on  hand 
which   seemed  to  him  to  call  for   more 
immediate  consideration : 

"  It  is  the  old  cry  of  Cain,"  he  said  to 
himiself,  "  and  the  part  she  has  played  has  fl 
been  the  part  of  Cain.      Out  of  her  own  J| 
mouth  she  stands  convicted.      If  she  had  i| 
been  condemned  to  go  through  the  awful  |[ 
scenes  I  have  experienced  the  last  few  days, 
it  would  only  have  been  common  justice ; 
as  it  is,  she  is  let  off  lightly." 

The  thought  of  the  painful,  heart-break- 
ing sorrow  of  the  two  women  bereaved  by 
R^ney's  death  hardened  his  heart  not  a 
little  towards  Ellinor  Yorke.  Lucy's  grief 
especially  touched  him;  she  was  so  simple, 
so  childUke,  so  willing  to  be  reasoned  with 
in  her  sorrow,  and  withal  had  seemed  to 
be  so  unfairly  treated  all  round,  that  he 
-    ^t'"ffi"Vta.,.',p'..    ■,;    "■     ■'; '    ".   "■    '■ 
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felt  his  manhood  especialty  appealed  to  on 
her  behalf. 

He  had  all  sorts  of  plans  forming  in  his 
brain — definite  and  indefinite;  some  of  them 
scarcely  wise,  others  tihutterably  foolish — 
for  this  friendless  young  girl.  She  had, 
so  it  seemed  to  him,  special  claims  on  his 
time  and  attention  just  now.  EUindr  must 
wait;  and  if,  while  she  waited,  her 
thoughts  tortured  her  with  an  almost  un- 
bearable tortaire,  whom  had  she  to  thank  for 
it  save  her  own  vain,  cruel-hearted  self  ? 

These  were  Phil's  thoughts  as  he  set  Off 
to  pay  his  second  visit  to  Lucy  Selwyn, 
according  to  his  promise,  on  the  day  after 
Bodney'i^  ftineral.  He  had  had  no  oppor- 
iTcmity  of  mentioning  her  name,  or  plead- 
ing with  Mrs.  Thome  on  her  behalf,  as  he 
wished  and  intended,  for  the  simple  reason 
,that  Mrs.  Thome  had  remained  in  strictest 
seclusion  through  the  whole  of  that  mourn- 
ful day^  and  he  had  not  once  set  eyes  upon 
her.  He  had  nothing  specially  to  com- 
municate to  Lucy  as  to  future  arrangements 
for  her  comfort ;  but  the  desire  was,  never- 
theless, strong  upon  him  to  see  her,  and  to 
do  his  best  to  speak  the  few  words  of  con- 
solation he  had  at  command. 

She  received  him,  as  before,  in  the  linen- 
room  of  the  housa  There  seemed  to  be 
no  other  aparUnent  at  her  disposal.  She 
was  calmer  than  she  had  been  when  he 
last  saw  her;  she  talked  with  him  less 
hurriedly  and  nervously;  thanl^qd  him, 
though  tremulously,  for  having  laid  her 
wreath  before  any  other  in  Bodney's  grava 
Then  little  by  little,  and  in  answer  to  his 
gently-put  questions,  she  told  him  all  she 
had  to  tell  of  herself  and  her  parentaga 

This  in  outline  was  her  story.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman — a  London 
curate,  who,  with  little  more  than  his 
curacy, to  depend  upon,  had  married  a 
young  girl  somewhat  beneath  him  in 
station — an  assistant,  in  fact,  in  a  large 
West  End  millinery  establishment  Soon 
after  Lucy's  birth  the  father  had  died ;  he 
was  an  only  son  of  an  only  son,  and  no 
relatives  remained  to  offer  aid  of  any  sort 
to  his  widow  and  orphan.  Mra  Selwyn  at 
pnce  fell  back  upon  her  old  occupation,  and 
for  some  years  supported  herself  and  Lucy 
in  London  by  bonnet  and  mantle  makbg. 
An  opportunity  for  increasing  her  income 
presenting  itself  in  the  invitation  of  a 
large  Paris  firm  to  go  across  the  Channel 
ana  do  work  for  English  customers,  she 
eagerly  seized  it,  taking  Lucy  with  her 
and  patting  her  at  school  in  the  vicinity 
of   her    place    of   business.     Eventually, 


after  some  years  Of  hard  work  and  poor 
pay,  Mrs.  Selwyn  died,  and  Lucy,  thrown 
utterly  upon  her  own  resources,  availed 
herself  of  the  only  chance  that  seemed 
open  to  her  at  the  moment  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  and  undertook  the  duties  of 
wardrobe-keeper  at  a  lai^  boys'  school 
Here  Rodney,  calling  to  fulfil  a  commission 
entrusted  to  him  by  a  friend,  met  her,  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  acted  the  part  pf  the 
Young  Lochinvar,  with  a  good  ^eti  more 
impetuosity  than  even  that^  doughty  young 
chevalier  displayed,  and  a  good  deiJ  less  of 
constancy. 

Phil  listened,  scarcely  saying  a  word  till 
the  sad  little  story  was  ended.  '  Then  he  ^ 
questioned  Lucy  if  there  were  not  one 
relative  anywhere  of.  either  father  or 
mother,  who  would  be  able  to  give  her  a 
home  till  her  intuse  eoold  b«  decided  on. 

Lucy  shook  her  head  mournfully.  She 
could  think  of  none.  In  fact,  she  could 
have  no  relative,  she  knew,  for  her  mother 
in  her  sorest  extremity  had  known  of  none. 
Then  she  placed  in  Phil's  hand  the  large 
envelope  addressed  to  him  in  Rodney's 
writing. 

Phil  opened  it  there  and  then;  there 
might,  so  he  thought,  be  in  it  something 
it  behoved  Lucy  to  know.  He  read  it 
through  by  the  one  jet  of  gaslight  beneath 
which  they  sat  It  was  simply  a  legally- 
executed  will,  made  at  the  time  that  the 
special  correspondentship  had  been  talked 
about  It  was  written  from  beginning  to 
end  in  the  lawyer's  writing,  and  bequeathed 
to  Lucy  the  furniture  and  works  of  art  in 
Rodney's  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street,  all  his 
jewellery,  and  all  the  money  he  had,  at 
that  time,  a  right  to  bequeath — the  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds  invested  in  some 
City  company.  The  firm  of  solicitors  who 
had  drawn  up  this  will,  and  Phil  Wick- 
ham,  were  appointed  sole  executors.  Then 
followed  Rodney's  signature,  the  only 
scrap  of  his  writing  which  the  document 
contained, 

Lucy's  face  fell  as  Phil  finished  reading 
and  re-folded  the  blue  paper.  In  her 
secret  heart  she  had  been  counting  upon 
some  tender,  loving  message  from  her  dead 
darling  out  of  that  big  square  envelopa 
If  it  hsA  been  only  one  word,  how  grateful 
she  would  have  been  for  it  1 

She  sighed  and  looked  up  wistfully  in 
Phil's  face. 

'*  Is  that  all  1  Is  there  nothing  else !  " 
she  asked. 

Phil  thought  she  must  be  referring  to 
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"  I  fear  it  b  aU,"  he  answered  <<It  is 
very  little.  .  Beally  this  is  not  hoir  yon 
shonld  have  been  proyided  for." 

Lncy  finshed  crimson. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  money/'  she 
said.  '*  That  is  enongh — more  than  I  haye 
ever  been  aconstomed  to  have  for  my  own. 
I  was  only  hopmg  there  might  have  been 
a  message — a  little  message  for  me.  Of 
oonrse,  it  was  silly  of  me.  X  onght  to  have 
known " 

Her  tears  stoppe'd  her. 

"  Oh,  those  tears  1''  thonght  Phil,  look- 
ing around  him  despairingly,  as  men  are 
apt  to  in  such  unpleasant  circomstances, 
for  wine,. water,  eau-de-oologne — anything 
that  he  might  administer  as  a  restorativa 

What  a  misfortune  it  was  that  in  the 
whole  of  London>  he  could  not  call  to 
mind  one  tender-hearted,  motherly  woman 
to  whom  he  might  take  this  poor,  friend- 
less, sorrowing '  orphan  ibr  sympathy  and 
protection!  How  confoundedly  hard 
fortune  had  been  npon  herl  If  Mrs. 
Thorne  could  but  see  her  now,  surely  her 
marble  heart  must  relent  If  Mlinor  could 
but  see  &e  result  of.  her  coquetry  and 
vanity,  surely  she  would  be  well* nigh 
driven  to  imitate  Aodney's  example,  and 
end  her  frivolous  life  with  her  own  hand. 
And  as  for  Bodney Here  Phil  shud- 
dered, and  drove  an  ngly  tiiought  from  his 
brain.  Somehow,  as  he  sat  there  watching 
Lucy  weep  for  her  lover,  his  own  grief  for 
his  friend  seemad  to  die  in  his  heart 

He  strove  to  tarn  Lucy's  thoughts. 

<*  I  will  send  this-^this  deed  on  to  the 
lawyers  at  once,  Miss  Selwyn,  and  they  will 
see  that  Rodney's  wishes  are  cariied  out. 
But  yoU'^-4wve  you  thought  at  all  what 
you  mean  to  do  in  the  future  1 " 

Lucy  shook  her  head. 

''I  haven't  begun  yet  to  think  about 
myself.  I  suppose  I  must  take  a  situation 
of  some  sort.  A  thousand  pounds  wouldn't 
be  enough  to  live  oa" 

"  It  might  bring  you  in  fifty  pounds  a 
year  if  it  were  properly  invested ;  but  that, 
as  you  say,  would  no);  be  enough  t6  live 
on,   Phil  answered. 

He  had  a  little  plan  forming  in  his  brain, 
according  to  which,  lAicy  was  to  go  down 
to  Stanham  Hall,  and  live  there  as  com- 
panion to  Edie  till  he  and  she  married, 
and  he  could  offer  her  a  home  in  his  own 
house.  It  would'  not,  however,  be  judi- 
cious to  mention  this  plan  till  Edie  had 
been  sounded  on  the  matter;  also,  it  was 
as  well  to  set  Lucy's  mind  At  wortc  on 
something  other  than,  and  independent  of. 


her  own  all-absorbing  subject  for  sorrow. 
She  was  eminently  of  a  practical  turn  of 
mind.  Once  set  thinlang  on  the  matter, 
wfys  and  means  of  living  oegan  to  suggest 
themselves  to  her. 

^^  Fifty  pounds  a  year  seems  a  great  deal . 
to  .  me,-'  she  said.  **  It  would  pay  for 
clothes,  and  everything  except  board  and 
lodging,  and  I  could  easily  get  that  by 
offering  my  services  as  wardrobe-keeper  in 
some  school.  They  might  take  me  here, 
pbihaps,  if  I  asked  them." 

^  It  would  be  a  dreary  life  for  a  young 
girl  like  you." 

''All  life  must  be  dreary  to  me  now," 
she  answered  cravely,  "  and  you  know  I 
am  mot  accomimBhed.  I  speak  French,  of 
course,  as  I  was  brought  up  in  Paris ;  but 
I. am  not  sure  that  I  speak  it  as  ladies  do, 
sjmL  I  could  not  play  on  the  piano,  or  sing, 
out.of  church,  to  save  my  life." 

:3?hen  they  sat  together  for  about  another 
hal(-hour,  talking  in  ti|e  little  bare 
room  about  possibilities  and  practicabilities, 
Phil  offering  and  giving  advice  sagely  and 
gravdy,  for  all  the  world  as  though  he  had 
been  old  enoueh  to  be  this  young  woman's 
father  instead  of  being  her  senior  by 
exactly  three  and  a  half  years,  and  Lucy 
listening  gratefully  —  reverently,  almost 
-^for  was  not  this  tall,  handsome, 
brother-like  young  man  Rodney's  own 
dearest  friend,  and  had  not  Bodney,  in  a 
manner,  left  her  in  his  charge  and  to  his 
careY 

.  Phil  did  not  ^t  back  to  his  hotel  that 
night  till  past  seven  o'clock ;  he  sat  down 
to  his  dinner  at  once,  for  he  was  feeling 
not  a  little  weary  and  over-done.  The  fates, 
however,  had  combined  against  him,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  eat  his  dinner  in 
peaei,  however  well  he  might  have  earned 
it  The  man'  who  always  waited  on  him 
brought  in  with  his  soup  a  small  sealed 
note^  the  address  of  which  he  at  once 
rbeognised  to  be  in  Miss  Yorke's  writing. 

His  eye  ran  quickly  over  it.  It  did  not 
take  a  moment  to  read.    Thus  it  ran : 

"  — ,  Grafton  Street, 

"i  have  waited  in  all  this  afternoon 

hoping  to  see  you.    If  you  only  knew  the 

torture  your  words  have  condemned  mo  to, 

I  feel  sure  you  would  coxne  to  me  at  once. 

^  "E.Y." 

'  liiil  put  the  letter  on  one  side ;  he  put 
his  soup  on  one  side  also,  untasted,  and 
pulled  on  his  overcoat  oncto  more — ^posilibly 
nbti  with  the  cheery  alacrity  he  generally 
cU^dayed  when  *  about  to  respond  to  the 
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summons  of  a  handsome  young  woman. 
The  night  was  setting  in  chill  and  wet, 
also  he  had  had  next  to  nothing  to  eat  all 
day,  and  that  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  make 
a  man  of  healthy,  vigorous  appetite  de- 
pressed and  out  of  sorts  with  himself  and 
the  world  at  large ;  but  most  of  all,  and 
worst  of  all,  the  errand  to  which  he  was 
compelled  was  not  to  his  liking.  In  all 
the  world,  could  search  have  been  made,  a 
woman  more  antipathetic  to  himself  than 
EUinor  Yorke  could  not  have  been  found 
In  his  secret  heart  he  despised  her  for  her 
vanity,  he  hated  her  for  Uie  coldly-cruel 
use  to  which  she  put  her  rare  beauty  and 
grace;  and  the  despising  and  the  hating 
were  done  with  an  intensity  for  which  he 
could  not  offer  to  himself  a  sufficient 
reason.  It  might  have  been  that  a  little 
spice  of  fear — or,  as  some  would  be  pleased 
to  put  it,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation — 
added  a  something  to  the  flavour  of  both 
feelinps,  making  them  appear  more  pungent 
than  m  reality  they  wera 

A  man  thinks  he  loathes  a  worm,  he 
abhors  a  rattlesnake,  but  if  it  were  possible 
to  divest  his  mind  utterly  of  the  notion 
that  at  some  not  very  distant  day  he  him- 
self would  furnish  a  repast  to  the  larvsB  of 
sarcophaga  mortuorum,  or,  if  he  could  be 
assured  Uiat  the  deadly  fangs  of  the  rattle- 
snake had  once  and  for  ever  been  deprived 
of  their  deadliness,  depend  upon  it,  both 
loathing  and  abhorrence  woukl  appear  in 
greatly  modified  forms. 


GILLRAY'S  "BONEY." 

There  is  no  greater  libel  than  that 
which  charges  "the  multitude"  with 
fickleness.  True,  the  so-called  "popular 
favourite"  of  yesterday  has  sometimes 
been  the  execrated  outcast  of  to  -  day. 
Sejanus,  on  Monday  the  most  powerful 
man  in  Rome,  was  on  Tuesday  dragged, 
before  the  breath  was  well  out  of  his  body, 
through  the  streets,  and  flung  into  the 
Tiber.  But,  when  we  come  to  look  into 
things,  we  generally  find  that  the  so-called 
popular  favourite  was  never  a  favourite  of 
the  people ;  he  was  forced  upon  them  by 
an  outside  power,  and  they  accepted  him 
with  outward  acclamations,  but  with  tiie 
set  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  him  when  they 
coiud.  To  their  own  leaders  "  the  people  " 
are  by  no  means  fickle ;  they  nut  up 
with  very  much;  they  are  wonderfully 
patient  where  once  they  have  loved ;  their 
firm  faith  is  like  that  of  a  trustful  woman. 


Read  Browning^s  "Lost  Leader,"  and  you 
will  feel  that  the  poet  is  right,  and  the 
popular  adage  wrong. 

Of  course  our  attitude  towards  the 
Napoleon  family  is  not  a  case  in  points 
We  did  change  thoroughly;  never  in 
the  world's  history  did  a  nation's  feelings 
go  more  completely  round  than  ours, 
from  the  days  when  Gillray's  caricatures 
exactly  expressed  the  natural  sentiments 
about  "Boney,"  to  the  halcyon  times  of  the 
entenie  cordiale. 

But  then  there  was  a  reason  for  the 
changa  We  had  had  fifty  years  of  political 
training,  and  had  learned  the  wisdom  of 
leaving  other  nations  to  settle  their  own 
affairs.  The  first  Napoleon  was  a  selfish 
adventurer,  who  waded  to  power  through 
seas  of  blood,  and  who  had  none  of  the 
heroic  attributes  with  which  Thiers,  and 
Beranger,  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  other 
creators  of  the  Napoleonic  Legend  have 
invested  him.  He  probably  deserves  most 
of  the  very  hard  things  wluch  M.  Lanfrey 
and  several  other  modem  French  historians 
have  said  of  hint  Some  people  say  very  hard 
things  of  his  nephew;  he,  too,  had  his 
coup  d'etat — ^by  no  means  an  edifying  one. 
But  the  difference  was  not  so  much  between 
the  first  and  third  Napoleons  as  between 
the  British  public  in  1800  and  in  1850. 
We  were  coarse  and  vulgar  then;  there  is  no 
denying  it  You  can  account  for  it  as 
you  please ;  you  can  say  that  the  Stuart 
reaction  against  Puritanism,  diluted  with 
Hanoverian  sottishness,  turned  out  to  be  a 
bad  mixture ;  anyhow,  the  fact  remains. 
In  those  "  good  old  days "  delicate  satire 
would  not  do ;  humour  must  be  "  broad  " 
if  it  was  to  tell ;  grinning  through  a  horse- 
collar  was  the  beau -ideal  of  fun;  and 
caricature  was  as  brutal  and  truculent  as 
that  of  all  decent  comic  papers  nowadays 
is  singularly  the  reverse. 

For  our  unfairness  to  "Boney" — for  we 
were  unfair  as  well  as  brutal — ^there  was 
the  less  excuse  because  he  was  in  a  sense 
our  own  creation.  "  Pitt  made  the  first 
Napoleon,"  sounds  like  "Tenterden  steeple 
made  the  Ooodwin  Sands ; "  but  it  is  at 
least  as  true.  Had  he  left  the  Republic  to 
itself,  instead  of  loosing  against  it  the 
Coalition,  and  getting  France  invaded  on 
all  sides,  the  Republic  would  have  run  its 
course  perhaps  not  very  differently  from 
that  of  1871,  and  Bonaparte,  instead  of 
being  hoisted  on  to  the  pinnacle  of  fat- 
ness by  the  absolute  need  of  finding  a 
general  who  could  make  head  against  the 
world  in  arms,  would  have  had  to  content 
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himself  with  saoh  triamphs  as  French 
AdmiralB  and  Generals  are  now  winning  in 
Tonqoin  and  Madagascar. 

Our  caricatoristB  began  with  "Boney" 
from  his  infancy.  In  May,  1 800,  OiUray  pab- 
lished,  in  eight  plates,  Democracy ;  or,  a 
Sketch  of  Bonaparte'sLifa  Of  thesethefirst, 
Democratic  Innocence,  is  something  to  make 
one  heartily  ashamed,  both  of  the  artist  and 
the  public  for  which  he  catered.  A  smoky 
cabin,  with  clothes  drying  on  a  line  across 
the  rafters ;  not  a  scrap  of  ftimitare,  save 
a  cauldron,  and  an  aptomed  washtnb  on 
which  is  set  a  bi^  dish,  for  the  contents  of 
which  fire  sqoaUing  brats  are  tearing  one 
another's  hair  and  putting  their  thumbs 
into  one  another's  eye.  Li  the  opposite 
comer  the  mother,  barefooted,  squats  like  an 
Irish  beggar-woman,  cuddling  a  babe,  her 
face,  with  blubber  lips  and  snub  nose,  being 
as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  severe 
beauty  of  <*  Madame  M^re."  That  is 
Oillray's  idea  of  the  Napoleons  at  home, 
the  joke  being  that  the  future  Emperor, 
havine  made  a  dash  at  the  food,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  hold  of  the  bony  part  of 
a  shin  of  beef.  The  next  plate,  Democratic 
Humility,  is  just  as  bad.  Scene,  the  Ecole 
Militaire  at  Paris,  the  head-master  wear- 
ing his  order  of  St.  Louis,  the  boys,  like 
diminutive  subs,  with  epaulettes,  and  lace, 
and  shoe-buckles ;  enter  Napoleon — ^really, 
we  mustremember,  a  boy  of  over  fifteen,  who 
had  already  been  five  years  at  Brienne — 
an  abject-looking,  barefooted,  shock-headed, 
tattered  street -Arab,  brought  in  by  a 
French  Bumble.  The  thiiu;  is  as  unfair  as 
it  is  ridiculous.  Young  Nap  was  at  that 
time  a  dandy,  very  fond  of  going  about  in 
bis  lone  artQlery  boots;  Madame  Junot 
tells  us  how,  when  he  once  laughed  at  her 
as  being  only  a  child,  she  retorted  by  saying, 
'' You  are  nothing  but  a  puss  in  boots  l"  a 
joke  which  tickled  him  so  much  that,  poor 
as  he  was,  he  spent  alot  of  money  in  having 
a  toy  made  representing  the  puss  of  the 
fairy-tale  running  in  front  of  the  Marquis 
of  Garabas's  carriage.  This  was  his  new 
year's  present  to  her. 

Worse  than  these  is  the  Josephine  series. 
Josephine  must  have  been,  as  everyone  says 
she  was,  graceful  and  beautiful,  or  else  she 
never  would  have  become  Viscount  Beau- 
hamais's  wife.  Yet  she  is  represented,  first 
as  a  shorty  fat  workhouse-girl,  with  almost 
negro  features ;  then  as  a  stumpy  Countess, 
all  feathers  and  jewels  and  ill-breeding; 
then  in  half-a-dozen  other  disagreeable 
chanicters ;  and  lastly  as  Empress,  fatter 
than  the  fattest  of  typical  cooks,  and  gorging 


food  at  a  rate  which  outdoes  John  Bull 
himself  in  the  plate  that  represents  his 
banquet  on  Frencn  ships.  This  plate,  more 
than  any  of  the  rest,  shows  the  coarse 
fibre  of  the  time.  John  Bull,  in  Punch  and 
the  rest  of  our  modem  comics,  does  not 
always  come  up  to  one's  ideal,  but  just 
compare  him  with  his  prototype,  as  drawn 
by  GiUray  in  1798,  and  entitled  British 
Cooks  cramming  Old  Grumble  Gizzard 
withBonneOh^re.  The  "ch^re"  is  Fricassee 
k  la  Nelson,  Fricando  k  la  Howe,  Dutch 
Cheese  k  la  Duncan,  etc.,  which  he  is  wash- 
ing down  with  huge  draughts  of  true 
British  stout,  crying  out^  with  sufficiency 
of  bad  language,  which  we  need  not  quote, 
''Why,  where  do  you  think  I  shall  find 
room  to  stow  all  you  bring  int"  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  reflect  that,  in  our  grand- 
fathers' days,  this  was  the  national  ideal, 
the  typical  ibiglishman. 

Even  GiUray's  Wpical  Englishwoman  is 
no  great  beauty,  la  1803  there  was  peace, 
and  the  caricaturist  published  The  First 
Kiss  These  Ten  Years,  or  the  Meeting  of 
Britannia  and  Citizen  Fran9oi&  Britannia, 
who  has  put  her  shield  and  trident  in  a 
comer,  is  almost  as  blowsy  as  the  Empress 
Josephine.  The  long,  lean  Frenchman  has 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  his  arms 
half  round  her. 

The  letterpress  in  those  days  was  quite 
on  a  par  with  the  drawing  —  racy  and 
strong,  but  certainly  not  over-decent.  A 
Life  of  Buonaparte,  published  in  1803, 
says  that  his  great-grandfather  kept  a  low 
drinking-shop,  and  being  convicted  of 
murder  and  robbery,  died  a  galley-slave 
atG^noa.  His  wife  had  been  an  accomplice, 
and  died  in  theHouseof  Correctioa  Another 
account  is  even  more  circumstantial : 
"His  grandfather  was  a  butcher  of  Ajaccio; 
his  grandmother  the  daughter  of  a  journey- 
man tailor.  His  father,  a  low  pettifogger, 
served  and  betrayed  his  countiy  by  turns ; 
and  after  the  conquest,  he  was  a  spy  of 
the  French  Government"  A  more  respect- 
able genealogy  traces  the  oricin  of  the 
family  to  the  Man  with  the  lion  Mask. 
His  gaoler,  one  Bonpart^  had  a  daughter, 
whom  the  prisoner  secretly  marriea;  the 
children  kept  their  mother's  name,  and 
were,  for  si^ety,  sent  to  Corsica,  where 
Bonpart  became  Bonaparte. 

It  is  curious  how  few  caricatures  there 
are  about  the  Italian  campaign.  Of  course 
the  looting  of  pictures  and  statues  is  pour- 
trayed,  not  by  Gillray,  but  by  G^rge 
Crnikshank,  who — tbon  very  young  — 
worked  for  his  father,  Isaac];  many  of  the 
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plates  fiigned  by*  the  latiter  bemg  -really 
tbe  #OTk  of  tbe '  hrtiaet:  Ah&dit  Egypt, 
Giliray  and  bib  brethren  bad  a  great  deal 
to  say.  Napoteon  taming  Tark,  bis  Cairo 
massacre/ bis  cruelties  at  Alexandria,  the 
Nile  victory,  were  all  illustrated.  One  ^ 
several  plates  by  Giliray  abol&t  tbe  Battle  of 
tbe  Nile,  represehts  Nelson  Bringing  home 
two  crocodiles  as  a  present  to  tbe  Iting. 
Tbe  said  crocodiles,  feitered  and  muzzled, 
represent  Fox  and '  Pitt,  weeping  floods  of 
"crocodiles'  tears."  Another  caricature 
shows  the  supposed  feeling  of  tbe  Whigs 
when  tbe  news  of  tbe  victory  wasannoufnced. 
'*  It's  all  a  lye,"  says  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
with  tbe  customary  oath.  '*  Nelson  and  tbe 
fleet's  a  sickening  toast,"  says  'the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  as  be  sits  among  fl  score  of 
empty  port- bottles.  Erskine  calls  out:  **I 
shall  faint  1 "  Sheridan  says :  "  I  must  lock 
up  my  jaw:"  while  Pox  says'i  "Fare- 
well to  the  Whig  Club."  > 

Our  naval  victories  are,  all  through,  the 
most  popular  subjects  of  all.  A  very 
amusing  plate  by  Bowlandson  represents 
all  the  subject  natione  working  as  hard  as 
they  can  at  ship-building.  EverjrOne  is 
grumbling.  The  Dutchman  says :  "Don- 
der  and  bla^an  to  die  fraternisation  1 
Instead  of  smoaking  mine  pipe  and 
sacking  de  gold,  dis  French  broders  make 
me  build  ships  that  Mynheer  John  Sull 
may  have  de  fun  to  take  dem."  John 
Bull,  as  a  sailor,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand, 
is  urging  them  to  their  work.  "  What, 
couldn't  you  find  out  that  before,  you 
stupid  dopes r^  he  cries.  "But,  since 
you  began  tbe  ftin,  you  shall  keep  on.  Bo 
work  away,  else  Jack  Tar  will  soon  be 
idla"  News  travelled  slowly  in  those 
days.  A  month  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile,  "  The  True  Biiton  '*  gave  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  totiEd  destaruction 
of  tbe  French  fleets  "and  of  the  loss  <tf 
Admiral  Nekon>  "  who  died  of  his 
wounds  just  two  hours  after  he  had 
received  Bonaparte  and  alt  his  general 
staff  prisoners  on  board  the  ^Culloden.'" 
Nor  was  the  account  of  the  wholesale 
poisoning  of  the  sick  Trench  at  Jaffa 
to  save  them  from  falling  into  the 
bands  of  the  Turks,  more  veracious  than 
that  of  tbe  NOe  victory.  Napoleon  did 
order  opiates  for  a  few;  but  why  mul>- 
tiply  by  ten  the  number  adnaliy  dosed ; 
and  why  add  that  on  a  former  occasion 
Napoleon  had  strangled  a  number  of 
Fr^ch  and  Copts  who  were  ill  of  the 
lagne  ?  Equally  unfair  was  it  to  stigmatise 
apoleon    as    Egalit^,    thongh    Gillray's 


Allied  Powers  unlooting  Egalit^,  is  as  good 
as  anytiiing  he  evor  drew.  Everybody  is 
getting  something  firom  the  crestfallen 
robber;  whom  Jadk  Tar  has  fast  round  the 
waist  and  larms.  A  DutchniAn  is  pulling 
away  tbe  theese  on  which  Napoleon  bad 
set  bis  foot ;  a  ferocious  Turk,  with  a  fringe 
of  human  ears  round  his  rob<»,  is  tw^Mdk- 
ing  his  nose,  and  slaehiog  at  him  with  a 
reeking  scimitar,  labelled  "St.  Jean  d'Acre." 
Prussia  backed  up  by  Rdssia  i^  drawing  off 
one  of  the  boots — to  wit,  Italyi  which  is 
stuffed  with  gold  pieces.  The  farce  of 
Egalit6,  as  GiUray  elsewhere  'calls  it,' soon 
came  to  an  end,  when  Napoleon,  having 
given  the  caricaturists  abundant  material 
by  his^  flight  from  Egypt,  turned  out  tbe 
Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

Of  coarse  tbe  Boulogne  flotilla,  in  1801, 
gave  ample  scope  to  the  caricaturists. 
The  light  boats*  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed were  well  laughed  at  by  the  Freiich 
tbemselvea  Bmhet,  the*  comic  actor, 
interpolated  a  bit  of  si^tire  into  a  scene 
that  he  was  acting.  He  began  eating 
walnuts,  the  shells  of  which  he  floated 
in  a  tub'  of  water  that  was  set  near 
him.  "  What  are  you  doing  1 "  asked  his 
fellow-actor.  "Faisantdes  p^niches" — 
the  Pads  nickname  for  the  flat-bottomed 
boats.  For  this  ill-timed  joke  Brunet  had 
twenty-four  'hours'  imptlsonment ;  and, 
next  time  the  question  was  asked,  be  was 
silent.  Again  the  question  wais  asked, 
and  again  thiare  *was  no  reply.  "  Pethaps 
you  do  not  know  what  you  are  about," 
said  bis  felloWi  "  Oh  yes;  I  know  very 
well  what  I  am  about,"  readied  Brunet,- 
"but  I  know  better  than  to  tell.*'<  But 
.this  time  there  was  no  real  invasioii-panic ; 
before  theydar's  end  there  was  peace ;  and 
so  delighted  were  we  at  the  prospect,  that 
the  mob  took  the  horses  out  of  G^eral' 
Lauciston's  carriage — the  "Times"  of  the 
iday  calls  him  Daurostan — and  drew  it  from 
his  hotel,  in  St.  James's  'Street^  to  Downing 
-Street  Cobbett  wrote  down  the  stiU 
unconcluded  peace,  md  Giliray  drew  it 
down.  One  of  his  pictures  represents  the 
dream  of  Windham,  the  leader  of  tiie  war 
party.  Among  other  ^'prospective  horrors'* 
he  sees  Britannia,  with  broken  shield  and 
trident,  and  ^  halter  round  her  neck, 
dragged  by  Napoleon  to  a  guillotine; 

One  of  the  things  that  Talleyrand 
bitterly  complained  of  to  Lord  Whit- 
•  worth  was  the  licence  ot  our  Biftisb 
press;  but  it  was  just  as  severe  on 
our  own  statesmen  when  thev  did  not  fall 
in  with  popular  views.     Look  rat  Gillray's 
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Evaeaatiott  of  Malki^^-Febniary,  1803. 
Fesocioiui  lititib  BtoMy  hoUU  Addrngton  hj- 
hia  nedclte,  and,  flonnshutf  his  big  8w<nd| 
oompek  Mm.  to  give  up  Malta,  Egypt^  the 
Cape,  St  Domiago^  etc.  In  vain  AxLdiag* 
toiii'pleads :  <'  Pray  do  no4  iiuiiat  on  Malta  I 
I  shall  oertainly  be  torned  oat»  and  I  have 
got  80  manir  eonsins^  and  nndes;  and  aonts 
to  provide  £ar  yet''  Bottey  ydla :  "  All^-*- 
all,  you  wretch  t  and  think  yoorself  well 
off  .that  I  leare  yon  Great  BritauL"!*-a 
sketch  whkh  was  not.  calculated  to 
strei^then  the  hands  of  the  Addington 
ministiy.  !•   ' 

Now  came  the  real  invasion  searoi  witdi 
caricatures  innumeraUe.  We  wese  reaUy 
frightened,  and  wmnted  to  keep  up  our 
courage.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  prints.  In 
one»  a  huge  Bonaparte  tries  to  put  his  foot 
on  Britab,  but  little  John  BnU  cuts  it  off. 
Boney  dances  with  pa&i,  and  shouts,  ^^  Oh, 
you  tam  John  BuU;  yo«>Iiave  spoil  my 
dance;  you  have  ruin  all  my  piojeta^"  In 
another,  Boney  is  trying  to  dig  tlnrongh 
the  globe  and  get  at  John  Bull,  who,  sword 
in  hand,  with  his  ear  to  the  ground,  is 
ready  to  cut  off  h^s  head  as  soon  as  it  shows 
a)>ove  the  sutf  ac^  In  another,  Boney,  in  a 
monstrous  cocked-hat^  hops  from  Oorsiea 
to  fVance,  and  'thence  from  Ambition  to 
Power,  and  then  takes  a  flying  lei^ 
f com  Calais  to  Dover,  where,  as  he 
oomes  down,  little  Boll  catches  bim 
(m  his  swordrpoint  Another  shows  Boney, 
numnted  on  a  thxee4egged  stool,  loolring 
at'the  inoon  tlirough;  a  very  big  telesoope, 
and  deciding  that  as  Emperor  (»  the  Mq&& 
will  be  a  fine  titles  he  will  get  his  balloon 
army  in  orde^  at  once.  •  John  Bull  is 
({oietly  cfaucikfin^  and  saying:  ^*Yes,  my 
fine  fellow,  you  will  get  tfaerequite  ab  easily 
as  you  vriU  oirer  hera"  One  of  the  best  is 
Giliray's  King  of  Brobdingnag  and  Gulli- 
ver, the  former  George  theThira^  ifhe  latter 
Boney,  whom  he  holds.in  his  hand,  saymg, 
in  Swift's  words:  ^^. You  are-one  of  the  most 
pemidoUB  Cttle  odious;  reptiles  that  nature 
ever  suffered  to  cmwl  oniha  earth."  Some- 
times the  fun  becomes  ghastly.  In  Giliray's 
Boney  Forty-eight  Hours  afteiC'  Landing, 
a^savage .volunteer,  with  oak  in  hia  hat^ 
holds  up  Boney 's  head  on  a  pitch-fork, 
crying:  *^Ha,  mv  little  Boney!  What 
dost  think  of  John  Bull  now)  Plunder 
Old  Enriand,  ha  t  Make  French  skv^  of 
usall,har' 

The  same  thing  is  repeated  by  Ansell, 
tba  volunteer  moraUsmg :  ^'Why,  haricto, 
d'ye  iB^  B  neror  IfiEed  soldiering ;  afare ; 
but^  fs^miam^'niufi  I  lihiAighfr  ofroorfial, 


the  beams,  the  poor  eowv,  and  the  geese, 
why  I  could  ha'  killed  tbal  whole  ktmj'mj 
own  selfi^  In  GiUmy's  Fairplhy  fbr  Boney, 
John  Bull  as  a  sailor,  atrippBd  to  the  waist, 
wades  across  to  the  Boulogne  port  shout- 
ing: '^  If  yon  mean  to'intade  us  why 
make  itueh  a  routl  I  say,  little  Boney, 
why  don't  you  come'out ):  You  ade  a  com- 
ing, eae  you ;  then-  why  d(m't  you  come  1  ^ 
Oroikshank  gives  the  anmhiladon  of  the 
French  flotilhi,  John  Bull  dragging  Boney 
to  a  gallows,  and  answering  his  appeal  for 
*'nuserioord;  hanging  is -not  good  for 
Frenchmen^''  with,  *^I  sha'n't  measure  the 
cord.  I'm  sure  it's  longendikgh  fqr  a 
dozen  such  fellows  as  you.".  .  Boberts 
depicts  Bull  in  cavalry  uniform  swimming 
his  lion  across  the  Channel,  the  French 
generals,  -  on  firoffs,  hopping  nimbly  off. 
Bull  shouts:  ''^rU  be  siter  you,  my  lads. 
Why  dcm't  you  eomef  D'ye  think  I  put 
on  my  regimentab  for  nothing  t"  Pid- 
cock's  menagerie,  one  of  .  the  sights  of 
Bartholomews  Fair,  was  pressed  into  the 
service.  A  showman  holds  by  a  chain  a 
big  monkey  in  a  oocked-hat,  and  explains 
tiiat  if  he  lets  him  go  '^hell  break  up  your 
crockery,  drink  your  wine,  .do  misohief 
here  as  he  did  in  Egypt,"  etc.,  etc.  Here 
is  another  sainple ;  every  trade  is  to  have 
a  share  in  lunishing  the  invader: 

Says  the  butcher,  I'll  knock  the  dog  down  like  an  oxj 
Ones  the  constable,  let's  shut  the  knave  in  the  stocks; 
Says  the  4haiidl6n  when  onoe  to  the  pillpry  he  hies, 
Rotte^  9gl^  wil)  I  furnish  to  bang  up  his  eyes. 

A  Boney  in  portentous  ooeked-hat  lean^* 
ing  agiinst  a  guide-post  marked  **  Road  to 
EnglMid,"  moralises  ia  Hamlet's  style: 

To  go  qr  not  to  go  ;  that  is  the.  question. 
Wbether  tis  better  for  my  Wew«  to  nlSw 
T!!i»  oira  and  quieib  of  ydn  hated  rif  al  ^ 

Or  to.  take  arms  acrainst  the  hauafhty  people, 
And  W  h^^Winflr  end  them  t    Tb  in^rtido— to  fight, 
To  figtlt?    Be^hanee  be  ^t;  aye,. there's  the 
rub,  eto.  ,        . 

Boney's  QrandTriUa^hal  Entry  shows 
the  invader  seated^  baietteAded  and  hand- 
cuffed, with  his  face  towards  the  tail  of  a 
white  horse,  his  lej;s  being  tied  under  its 
belly.  The  horae  is  led  by  two  volnntee:  (t 
and  on  a  flagstaff  is  Boney's  huge  bat 
labelled  <'For  Ssint  Paul's."  The  mob  is 
shouting,  'f  We  may  thank  our  volunteers 
for  this  glorious  sight."  Ansell's  Little 
Princess  and  Gulliver  shows  the  Princess 
Charlotte  plunging  a  pipmy  Boney  into  a 
basin  of  water,  and  beating  lum  with  her 
fist  as- ha>rlsea  to  tiie  top,.sayiQg :  t <*  There, 
you  iknpertinent^  swaj^ring,  boasting  imp, 
taketoKtl  ITmvfllitemptrto'taks'ntfy  gxand* 
papa's  <«^g,1f«?^;^^gl^'H  l«t  JoH 
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know  that  the  spirit  and  indignation  of 
every  girl  in  the  kingdom  is  roused  at  your 
insolence."  Ansell's  None  but  the  Brare 
Deserve  the  Fair  carries  out  this  idea.  A 
yeoman,  with  dripping  sword,  carrying 
Boney's  head  on  a  pole,  graaps  also  the 
bleeding  heads  of  a  score  of  other  French- 
men. He  cries:  ''There,  .you  roRuesl 
There  1  There's  the  Boney  parts  of 'em. 
Twenty  more ;  killed  'em.  I've  destroyed 
haU  the  armv." 

England  felt  the  Continental  blockade ; 
and  The  Giant  Commerce  Overwhelming 
the  Pigmies,  shows  our  feeling  on  the 
subject.  Commerce  has  a  cap  of  Wedg- 
wood ware,  a  face  of  Staffordshire  ditto, 
eyes  Derby  porcelain,  mouth  Worcester 
china;  its  body  is  wool,  and  its  arms 
printed  calico,  its  |;loves  Woodstock,  its 
shawl  Norwich,  its  stockings  fleecy 
hosiery,  its  shoes  Stafford,  eta  It  is  pep- 
pering Boney  with  Birmingham  buttons, 
London  porter,  British  spirits,  eta;  the 
idea  being  that,  despite  the  blockade,  all 
these  things  made  Uieir  way  in  contraband. 
As  good  a  caricature  as  any  of  them  is 
Gn&shank's  Qulliver  Towing  the  Fleet 
into  Lilliput  Admiral  Gambier  brings 
over  the  Danish  fleet ;  Geom  the  Third, 
with  his  spy-glass,  cries:  "What,  what; 
Gulliver  the  Second  1  He  he,  Gulliver  the 
Second !  More  Nelsons ;  more  Nelsons ; 
brave  fellows  I"  Boney  is  stamping  about 
in  a  fury,  and  a  Britidi  tar  explains  to  a 
protesting  Dane :  "  Yon  know  as  how  you 
used  to  rob  our  forefathers,  you  lubber; 
and  so  you  wanted  to  help  mat  French 
monkey  to  do  it  again ;  but  it  wouldn't 
da 

The  caricaturists  soon  grasped  the 
import  of  the  Sp  oish  war.  Gillray's 
Valley  of  the  Shad^.w  of  Death  is  very 
suggestiva  Bone^,  with  notched  sword, 
leMung  the  Russian  bear,  is  pursued  by 
the  (German  eagle  and  the  ghost  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth.  A  fiery  comet,  with  tiara — 
the  Pope — as  nucleus,  hurls  at  him  the 
thunderbolts  of  excommunication;  the 
Portuguese  wolf,  the  Sicilian  terrier,  and 
the  English  lion  are  rushing  on  him  in 
iront^  while  Death  appears,  ndins  "on  a 
mule  of  true  royal  Spanish  breed. '^  Cruik- 
shank  describes  the  sending  of  the  French 
army  into  Spain  as  Apollyon,  the  Devil's 
Generalissimo,  Addressing  his  Legions. 

The  old  coarseness  comes  out  in  the 
Elba  series.  A  Madman's  Amusement 
shows  Boney,  with  a  straw  crown,  firing 
with  a  straw  cannon  at  straw  dummies  of 
Austria,  Bussia,  eta    The  cannon  naturally 


takes  fire;  and  his  army,  one  corporal,  cries: 
"Ah,*  diable! — ^nay,  you  was  bum  your 
playthinga"  Another  sketch  shows  him 
with  broom  for  sword,  reviewing  his  ragged 
army  of  .three  and  a  drummer-boy.  Of 
course,  when  he  disappeared,  the  note  was 
changed.  In  the  Flight  of  Boney  from 
Hellbfty,  Bowlandson  has  drawn  the  arch- 
fiend blowing  bubbles,  on  one  of  which 
Napoleon  is  going  aloft,  to  the  delist  of 
admiring  demons.  In  The  Corsican's  Last 
Trip  under  the  Guidance  of  his  Qood 
Angel,  the  fiend  is  helping  him  over  the 
leap  from  Corsica,  and  pointinghim  to 
the  imperial  crown  and  tiirona  Waterloo 
was  scarcely  a  subject  for  caricature, 
though  Cmikshank  attempted  it,  giving  the 
French  army  in  full  flight;  while  iTapoleon, 
seated  on  the  eagle,  whose  left  wing  is 
gone,  exdaims,  as  he  clutches  the  bird 
round  the  neck,  "Sauve  qui  pent;  run, 
my  boys,  your  Emperor  leads  the  way.  My 
dear  eagle,  take  me  safe  to  Paris,  as  you  did 
from  Moscow  and  Leipzie."  Little  Boney's 
Surrender  to  the  Tars  is  auo  by  CruikshaoJc. 
The  sailor's  remarks  are  very  unlike  Captain 
Maitland's.  One  says:  " My  eyes  !  what  a 
sneaking  hound  he  is  1"  Another:  "Isa^, 
Jack,  do  you  think  they'll  clap  him  .m 
Exeter  Chsnge  among  the  wfld  beasts,  or 
put  him  in  the  monkeys'  den  in  the  Tower, 
or  send  him  about  widi  the  dancing  heart " 
It  is  no  use  moraUsing  on  the  dMerence 
between  our  notions  of  caricature  and 
those  of  fifty  yean  ago;  it  is  much  more 
profitable  to  compare  a  volume  of  "Punch" 
•—one  of  those  in  which  N^K>leon  the 
Third  was  caricatured  ahnost  every  week — 
with  a  set  of  Gillray  and  Bowlandson  and 
the  rest^  or  with  Mr.  J.  Ashton's  selec- 
tions, a  you  cannot  get  at  the  originals. 
The  comparison  ought  to  put  anjone  in 
good-humour ;  for  it  shows  that,  in  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  and  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  an  adversary,  we  are  certainly  better 
than  our  fathers.  Their  caricaturists  were 
clever  draughtsmen ;  but  even  in  their  beet 
things  there  is  a  stamp  of  vulgarity  which 
is  mti^ily  absent  from  all  the  deoent 
caricaturing  of  our  day. 


AUTHORSHIP   TJNDEE   DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 

Heinbich  Heins,  the  sweetest  singer 
Germany  has  ever  produced,  wrote  lus 
'^  Bomanoero  "  under  circumstances  of  great 
sufiering.  When  paralysed  and  nearly 
blind,  he  wrote  a  woven  web  of  satire  and 
pathos,  in  which  he  spared  m)thiiig^  not 
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eyen  hb  own  raoked  and  anguished  frama 
''My  body,"  he  said,  ''has  gone  to  rack 
and  rain,  so  that  aknost  nothing  is  left  bat 
my  voioe,  and  my  bed  reminds  me  of  the 
melodioos  grave  of  the  enchanter  Merlin, 
which  is  in  the  Forest  of  BroceUande,  in 
Brittany,  beneath  lofty  oaks,  whose  top- 
most branches  blaze  np  like  green  flame  to 
the  sky.  Ah,  coUeagae  Merlin,  I  envy 
yoa  those  trees  and  their  fresh  waving 
bonghs,  for  no  green  leaf  rastles  here  in 
my  mattress-grave ;  a  ^ve  without  rest, 
death  without  the  privileges  of  the  dead, 
who  have  no  need  to  write  either  letters  or 
books.  I  have  been  measured  for  my 
co£Gln  some  time  ago,  and  my  obituary 
written,  but  I  die  so  slowly  that  this  be- 
comes a  tedious  affair  for  myself,  as  well 
as  for  my  friend&  Patience,  however; 
there  is  an  end  to  everything.  One  morn- 
ing you  will  find  the  book  closed  where  the 
puppet-show  of  my  humour  so  often 
amused  you."  One  nighty  indeed,  it  was 
so,  but  not  until  he  had  endured  his 
"mattress-grave"  for  eight,  long,  weary 
year^.  One  night  he  moved  into  that  last 
and  best  bed,  where  "the  weary  are  at 
rest." 

"It  is  possible,"  remarks  Professor 
Gubematis,  "that  works  of  genius  may 
be  produced  sometimes  in  a  state  of  ner- 
vous excitement,  I  suppose  when  the  shat-' 
tered  nerves  bc^n  to  relax.  Manzoni 
wrote  his  masterpieces  when  in  a  state  of 
painful  nervous  distractioa  When  I  have 
been  writing  works  of  fiction,  for  instance, 
my  Indian  and  Roman  plays,  I  have  nearly 
always  been  subject  to  great  nervous  i^ta- 
tion.  When  I  suffered  most  from  spasms 
I  had  short  intervals  of  freedom  from  pain 
during  which  I  could  write,  and  those 
around  me  asked  in  astonishment  how  I 
oonld,  in  the  midst  of  such  suffering, 
write  scenes  that  were  cheerftd,  glowing, 
and  impassioned."  The  Professors  expe- 
rience is  obviously  uncommon,  though  one 
instance  of  tiie  same  extraordinary  faculty 
occurs  to  us.  The  Rev.  T.  T.  Lynch  is 
said  to  have  produced  some  of  lus  most 
beautiful  writings  amid  spasms  of  angina 
pectoria 

But  it  has  been  contended  that  when  the 
disease  of  which  the  sufferer  is  dying  is 
consumption,  or  some  disease  which,  be- 
tween paroxysms  of  pain,  leaves  spaces  of 
ease  and  rest,  that  it  is  nothing  wonderful 
that  good  work  should  be  done.  Some  of 
the  best  of  Paley's  works  were  written 
under  such  conditions,  and  some  of  the 
best  of  Shelley's.      Grabb  Robinson  said 


that  Goethe  never  had  an  affliction  which 
he  did  not  turn  into  a  poem.  Mr.  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton  has  noted  a  very  pecu- 
liar effect  which  the  act  of  composition 
had  upon  Wordsworth.  When  engaged  in 
composing  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone, 
he  received  a  wound  in  his  foot,  and  ob- 
served that  the  continuation  of  his  literary 
labours  increased  the  irritation  of  the 
wound,  whereas  by  suspending  his  work 
he  could  diminish  it  Absolute  rest  pro- 
duced perfect  cure.  In  connection  with 
this  incident  he  remarked  that  poetic 
excitement,  accompanied  by  protracted 
labour  in  composition,  always  brought  on 
more  or  less  of  bodily  derangement  He 
preserved  himself  from  permanentlv  in- 
jurious consequences  by  his  excellent  habit 
of  life. 

It  is  curious  that  times  of  illness,  when 
the  eyes  swim  and  the  hand  shakes,  are 
oftentimes  rich  in  suggestion.  If  the 
mind  is  naturally  poetic  the  hours  of  ill- 
ness are  by  no  means  wasted.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  Mr.  Green,  the  historian, 
who  literally  died  in  harness.  Few  pages 
in  Uteraij  history  are  so  touching  as  the 
preface  m  which  Mrs.; Green  tells  the 
history  of  the  making  of  The  Conquest 
of  England.  When  he  had  finished  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
English  People  there  was  a  pause  in 
the  advance  of  the  lung  disease  which 
afflicted  him.  Eager  for  fresh  work,  he 
began  to  shape  new  plans,  but  early  in  the 
spring  of  1881  he  fell  ill  again.  "In  the 
extremity  of  ruin  and  defeat  he  found  a 
higher  fidelity  and  a  perfect  strengtL" 
Most  men  give  up  their  work  when  their 
end  seems  near;  but  Mr.  Green  is  said 
to  have  worked  all  the  harder  because  his 
days  were  numbered,  and  strove  to  obtain 
and  diffuse  as  much  light  as  possible  before 
the  coming  of  tiie  night  "Under  the 
shadow  of  death  the  Making  of  England 
was  b^un,"  and  the  night  came  before  it 
was  finuhed.  The  death  of  Mark  Pattison 
was  equally  sad ;  for  in  one  of  his  last  letters 
he  wrote :  "  It  is  hard  to  feel  my  physical 
powers  ebbing  away,  while  my  intellectual 
powers  were  never  more  vigoroua  I  have 
gathered  with  infinite  pains  the  materials  . 
for  my  great  work,  but  they  will  all  be 
wasted;  for  I  shall  not  live  to  finish  it^ 
and  no  one  else  wiU  find  the  clue." 

Colonel  Wilkins,  an  American  writer, 
appears  to  have  had  some  presentiment  of 
Us  approaching  death.  He  translated  the 
foUowing  touciung  little  poem  from  Heine, 
read  it  to  various  relatives,  and  pinned  it 
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to  the  foot  of  his  bed  the  day  before  he 
died: 

Lay  your  dear  little  hand  on  my  heart,  my  fair ; 
Ah  J  you  hear  how  it  knocks  in  its  chamber  thelte? 
In  it  dweJlfi  a  carpenter,  grim  and  vile. 
And  he's  shaping  a  coffin  for  me  the  wnile.      ^ 

There's  knocking  and  hammering  nighff;  and  day; 
Long  since  they  have  fr^htened  my  life  away; 
Oh,  carpenter,  show  that  you  know  your  traoe, 
That  so  to  sleep  I  may  soon  be  laid. 

Blindness  would  seenL  an  jnsnperable 
drawback  to  writing,  yet  Presoott,  the 
historian  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  overcame 
the  difficulty  into  whjda  he  was  phmgad 
by  the  failure  of  his  sight  While -^a 
student  in  Harvard  College^  one  of  his 
fellow-students  threw  a  crust  of  bread  »t 
him,  which  storuck  one  of  his  eyes,  and 
deprived  it  almost  wholly  of  sight,  whfle 
the  other  was  sympathetically  affsoted. 
When  writing  a  history  of  Spain  his  eye 

Sve  way,  amd  {Mrevented  him  firom  reading. 
is  literary  enthusiasm,  howieiMr,  was  too 
strong  to  be  quenched  even  by  this 
calamity ;  he  engaged  a  reader,  daetated 
copious  notes,  and  from  these  notes  ccb- 
strncted  his  history,  making  in  his  mind 
the  necessary  ooihreotions. 

The  possibility  of  fallmg  iU,  as  w?is  the 
case  with  Julian  Hawthorne,  taises  the 
question  whether  it  is  fair  either  to  the 
author  or  the  reader  to  publish  ^rtioas  of 
his  work  before  the  whole  •  is  completed. 
So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  an  answer 
has  been  given  in  the  affirmative..  It  is 
contended  that  the  public  would  probably 
prefer  that  even  part  of  a  story  shouU 
appear  than  none  of  it,  on  the  principle 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  tbaii  none. 
Whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  practice,  several  famous  novelists  have 
followed  Mr.  Hawthorne's  plan.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  began  to  print  his  work  before  it 
was  even  half  written,  but  Mr.  R  P.  Gillies 
said  that  he  never  heard  of  this  being 
adopted  by  any  other  authors  unless  by 
one  very  impatient  or  one  very  needy; 
whereas  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  case.it  was 
a  self-imposed  difficulty,  fcft  which  there 
seemed  no  assignable  reason  except  that 
he  required  ''to  spur  on  the  press."  When 
he  began  Waverley,  he  had  no  idea 
what  would  come  of  it  i  for  he  had  no  plot 
In  the  morning  hef  would  think  it  over  a 
while,  then  go  right  on.  The  characters 
took  care  of  themselves,  and  it  aH  came 
out  right  in  the  end.  Anthony  Trollope 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  same  &c  with 
his  heroes.  "When  I  sit  down  to  write  a 
novel,"  he   conlsesed,  *'  I   do  not   at  all 


know — ^and  I  do  not  very  mudi  caie — 
how  it  is  to  end." 

Trollope,  though  doubtless  the  most 
prolific  writer  ever  known  in  England^ 
made  it  a  rale  never  to  part  with  any 
portion  of  a  novel  till  the  whole  was 
finished.  ''I  was  aware,"  he  remarks, 
*'  that  an  artist  should  keep  in  his  hands 
the  power,  of  ifitting  the  beginning  of  his 
work  to  the  end."  But  the  offer  of  one 
thousand  pounds  for  a  novel,  for  use  in  the 
Comhill  Magazine,  ten^ted  him  to  relax 
his  rule ;  and  he  agreed  to  let  the  editor 
have  the  first  instalment  of  his  serial 
within  six  weeks  from  tha.  date  of  the 
offer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
novelists  finish  their  stories  before  printing 
the  first  portion ;  and  the  sakne  .rule  is 
followed  by  American  writers.  W.  D« 
Howells,  for  instance^  kee^  his  manu* 
script  for  six  or  seven  months  ahead  of  the 
time  for  publication.  Being  ot  a  nervous 
dispoaiticm,  he  could  not  rely  upon  him- 
self to  fiirmsh  matter  at  short  notice. 
When  possible,  he  completea  -  the  book 
before  giving  a  page  of  it  to  a  magazine. 

The  difference  in  the  nervous  condition 
of  authors  is  quite  as  great  as  the 
difference  in  their  methods  of  working. 
One  writer  cannot  endure  the  presence  of 
either  wife  or  child,  whilst  anothet  is 
totally  unmoved  by  the  iiolics  of  his 
family.  Tom  Hood  wrote  generally  at 
nigh^  when  all  was  quiet  and  thochiklren 
were  asleep.  '*I  have  a  room  to  myself," 
he  exclaims  in  a  letter  describing  a  change 
ojf  lodgings,  *' which  will  be  worth  twenty 
pounds  to  me ;  for  a  little  disconcerts  my 
nerves."  Even  a  separate  room,  however, 
will  not  always  secure  absolute  quiet. 
"  I  remember,"  writes  one,  "  being  in  com- 
pany pervaded  by  the  breezy  presence  of 
Anthony  Titdlopa  Someone  was  talking 
of  the  Franco>German  war  and-  of  its 
practical  issues.  '  There  is  one  thing  it 
did,'  Trollope  said,  striking  in  with  his 
loud  voice  and  hearty  manner.  *  It  took 
away  all  the  German  bands  from  London, 
and  many  of  them  have  never  come  back.' " 
As  with  most  people  who  work  with  pen  or 
pencil,  a  German  band  was  death  to  a 
day's  work  with  Trollope.  Oddly  enough, 
it  was  to  one  of  these  curses  of  civilisation 
that  his  deatih  was  more  or  less  directly 
owin^.  A  little  more  than  a  month  before 
he  died,  a  German  band  arranged  itself 
outside  his  house  andfstouck  up-itssoui* 
destroying  noise.  Trollope  sent  a  servant 
to  order  it  off.  The  men  would  not  go, 
and  Trollope,  leaving^^Jy^ii^odi,  went  out 
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and  had  a  row  with  the  leader  of  the 
band.  This  npset  him  in  the  delicate 
state  of  his  health,  and  the  same  night,  at 
the  dinner-table  of  his  brother-in-law,  he 
had  the  seiEitre  whioh  ended  fatally. 

There  are,  of  coarse,'  both  men  and 
women  who  oan  write  in  spite  of  the 
brajiog  of  German  bands  and  the  crow- 
ing of  cocks.  Bishop  Wilberforce  could 
not  only  write  in  railway-cairiages,  bat 
also  in  shaky  oonntry  chaiiBes,  driyea  over 
rough  and  stony  roads.  TroUope's  own 
performances  were  no  less  remarkable 
Dr.  Thome  was  began  on  a  very 
rough  winter  passage  from  MarseiUea  to 
Alexandria,  and  &rchester  Ibwers,^  as 
well  as  thegreater  part  of  his  other  noyels, 
was  coQ^sied  ia  railway  trains.  ^'It 
was,"  4ie  says,  ^'wfaiie  I  wais  engaged  on 
Barchester  fQowers  that  I  a£>pted  a 
system  of. wriiiag,^ which  fer  soime  years 
afterwards  I  found  to  be  very  servioeable 
to  mew  My  time  was-  greatly  occupied  in 
travelling,  and  the  nature  of  my  trareliing 
was  now  changed.  I  could  not  any  longer 
do  it  by  horsebadk.  BaUroads  afforded 
me  my  means  <d  conteyanoe,  and  I  found 
that  I  passed  in  railway-carriagea  very 
many  hours  of  my  existence.  .  . .  If  I  in- 
tended to  make  a  profitable  business  of 
writing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  my 
best  for  the  Post  Office,  I  mu0t  turn  these 
hours  to  more  account  than  I  ccmld  do 
even  by  reading.  I  made  for  myself, 
therefore,  a  little  tablet,  and  I  found  after 
a  few  days'  exercise  that  I  could  write  as 
quickly  in  a  raQway-earriage  as  I  could  .«i 
my  desL  I  worked  with  a  pencil,  and 
what  I  wrote  my  wife  copied  afterward&« 
My  only  objection  to  the  piractice  came 
from  the  appearance  of  literary  ostentation,' 
to  which  I  felt  mjTself  to  be  'subject  when 
going  to  work  before  four  or  &re  fellow- 
passengers:    But  I  get  used  to  it" 

If  ^boUope  did  not  inherit  firom  his 
mother  his  particular  (]^uality  of  produc- 
tion, he  certainly  inhented  that  nmark' 
able  power  of  keeping  himself  steadily  to 
his  work,  whatever  the  hindrance  or  dis- 
tractions ;  for  just  as  she,  >  the  tenderest  of 
mothers,  could  write  pages  of  her  novels 
in  the  intervals  of  watdung  by  the.  bed  of 
her  dying  boy,  bo  he — and  the  performance 
is  even  more  wondwful— could  write  in 
the  cabin  o£  a  Mediterranean  steamer 
while  a  gale  was  blowing,  and  when  from 
time  to  tinLe  he  was  forced  to  throw  down 
his  pen,  and  rush  to  the  vessel's  side. 

Bat  for  indifference  to  his  surroundings 
the  palm  must  surely  be  given  to  Victor 


Hugo.  According  to  one  of  his  friends,  he 
wrote  Notre-  Dame  during  the  Bevolution 
of  1830,  while  bullets  were  whistling  across 
his  garden,  and  barricades  were  being 
erected  ahnost  at  his  door.  **  He  shut 
himself  up  in  one  room,  locking  up  his 
dothee  lest  they  should  tempt  him  to  go 
into  the  streets,  and  spent  the  whole  of 
that  winter  wrapped  up  in  a  big  grey  com- 
forter, writing  against  time  to  complete 
his  work  by  the  Ist  of  Pebruaiy,  1831." 
The  author  ol  a  work  on  French  Political 
Leaders,  iells  us  that  Victor  ^Hugo  wrote 
that :  terribly  pathetic  drama,  *'  Le  Boi 
8^Aailuse,''  dtiring  the  insnrrectioi}.  The 
first  act  was  written  in  four  days.  As 
he  lived  near  the  Tuileries  garden,  he  was 
accustomed  to.walk  there  umier  the^trees, 
and  to  compose  his  verses  as  he  walked. 
Que  day  when  hard  at  work  on  a  monologue, 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  riot,  whose  angry 
waves  penetrated  almost  to  -his  peaceful 
retreat  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge 
in  a  neighbouring  arcada  The  tide  of 
battle  fwowed  him,  and  the  poet,  for- 
getting his  verses,  had  to  get  behind  some- 
columns  for  protection. 

Mrsa  SdmerviUe  had,  to  seme  extent^  the 
same  power  of  concentration^  and  became 
80^  abswbed  in  her  task  as  to  be  unoon- 
seioos  of  what  vras  going  on  around  her. 
Dr.  Somerville  told  Harriet  Martineau  that 
he  OQce  laid  a  wager  with  a  friend,  that 
he  would  abuse  Mrs.  Somerville  in  a  loud 
voice  to  her  face,. and  she  would  take  no 
notice;  and  he  did  so.  Sitting  dose  to 
hetf  he  confided  to  his  friend  the  most 
injurions  tidngs-^hat  she  rouged,  that  she 
wore  a  wig,  and  other  such  nonsense, 
uttered  in  a  very  loud  voice;  her  daughters 
were  in  a  roar  of  langhter,  while  the 
slandered  lady  sat  placidly  writing.  At 
last  her  husband  made  a  dead  pause  after 
her  name^  on  which  she  looked  up  with 
an  innocent,  '<  Did  you  speak  to  me  1" 

Southey  and  Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  in  the 
common  sitting-room-,  in  the  midst  of  the 
family.  "  This  *  I  cannot  understand,"  re- 
marked Miss  Martineau.  **  Though  I  am 
writing  this  memoir  under  ciroumstances 
which  compel  me  to  surrender  my  solitude 
under  a  heart-disease,  I  cannot  ask  or  ex- 
pect to  be  left  alone;  and  I  really  find  no 
gdne  from  the  presence  of  one  person,  while 
writing  this  sin^ple  and  plain  account  of  mv 
lifa"  I  can  imagine  that  Miss  Edgeworth  s 
stories  would  not  require  very  much  con- 
centration ;  but  how  a  man  can  write  eincs 
in  the  midst  of  the  family -circle  is  incon^ 
ceivable,  even  to  some  of  Southey's  warmest 
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admirers.  The  comment  is  inevitable,  that 
his  poems  might  have  been  a  good  deal 
better  if  he  had  placed  himself  onder  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  good  anthorship. 
The  experience  of  the  great  thinkers  bears 
out  this  conclnsion. 

Buckle's  high-strung  nerves  required 
absolute  quiet  and  privacy  while  he  wrote. 
These  were  also  essential  to  Kant,  who  was 
extremely  sensitiva  While  lodging  in  one 
house  he  was  disturbed  in  his  memtations 
by  the  crowing  of  a  cock  in  a  neighbour- 
ins  yard.  Although  he  offered  a  consider- 
able sum  for  the  noisy /owl,  the  obstinate 
owner  refused  to  sell  him,  as  he  could  not 
conceive  how  a  cock  could  annoy  a  philo- 
sopher. As  the  disturber  of  his  medita- 
tions could  not  be  sQenced,  Kant  removed 
to  another  locality. 

Another  nuisance  which  cannot  unfortu- 
nately be  removed  by  an  appeal  to  the  law 
is  that  arising  from  callers.  One  evening 
Carlyle  pointM  out  to  Mr.  MoncureConway, 
an  inn  to  which  Thackeray  used  to  retire  to 
escape  calls  and  company,  when  he  had  on 
hand  a  piece  of  work  requiring  special  care 
and  soUtude.  According  to  Patmore,  when 
Haslitt  had  an  entire  volume  in  himd,  he 
invariablvwent  into  the  country  to  execute 
it^  and  almost  always  to  the  same  spot — a 
little  wayside  public-house,  called  The  Hut, 
standing  alone,  and  some  miles  distant 
from  any  other  house,  on  Winsterlow 
Heath,  a  bare  tract  of  country  on  tiie  r^ 
to,  and  a  few  miles  from,  Salisbury.  There, 
ensconced  in  a  little  wainscoted  parlour, 
looking  out  over  the  bare  heath  to  ihe 
distant  groves  of  Norman  Court,  some  of 
his  finest  essays  were  written.  Thirlwall 
also  found  the  upper  room  of  an  inn  the 
best  place  to  secure  absolute  immunity 
from  intrusfon.  Anxious  to  finish  his 
History  of  Oreece,  he  took  loc^n  at  a 
village  inn.  In  July,  1840,  LoM  Mel- 
bourne wanted  a  new  bishop  for  St.  David's, 
and  sent  a  letter  offering  it  to  Mr.  Thirl- 
walL  The  servants  at  the  rectory  did  not 
know  where  he  was  to  be  found ;  one  of 
his  intimate  friends  undertook  to  find  him, 
but  for  some  days  searched  in  vain.  At 
length,  as  he  passed  after  nightfall  a  village 
inn,  his  eye  rested  on  a  shadow  on  iSte 
window-blmd,  cast  by  a  strong  light 
within.  He  could  not  be  mistaken.  *^  My 
man  at  last  i "  he  said,  and,  entering,  pre- 
sented the  letter  which  made  hu  un- 
expectant  friend  a  spiritual  peer. 

Edison,  the  inventor,  sleeps  in  the  day- 
time and  works  at  night  The  reason 
given  is  that  by  no  other  course  can  he 


avoid  the  influx  of  curious  visitors  who 
desire  to  see  and  talk  with  him.  If  he 
had  lived  in  Shakespeare's  time,  the  world 
would  not  have  heard  of  him  until  lonff 
after  his  death,  and  he  could  have  applied 
his  genius  by  day  without  the  fear  of  being 
troubled  by  irrepressible  admirers.  In 
scientific  work,  as  well  as  in  historical 
research,  solitude  is  essential  As  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  points  out,  the  men  who 
have  most  profoundly  influenced  the  world 
fix>m  the  scientific  side,  have  habitually 
sought  isolation.  Faraday,  at  a  certain 
period  of  hu  career,  formally  renounced 
dining  out  Darwin  lived  apart  from  the 
bustle  of  the  world  in  his  quiet  home  in 
Kent  The  late  Sir  Archibald  Alison  had 
great  doubt  whether  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association  were  of  real  servica 
'*  Gtenius,"  he  said,  *'  is  essentially  solitary; 
its  home  is  the  library  or  the  fireside,  not 
the  assembly  or  the  lecture-room.  All 
great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the 
unaided  efforts  of  lonely  thought;  the 
intercourse  of  the  world  may  extend  the 
circle  and  their  application,  but  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  food  of  original  invention." 

CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIE& 

CAMBIUDOBSHIRE. 

In  the  old  coaching-days  travellers  to 
Cambridge  entered  the  county  at  Royston, 
whose  steep  high-street  marks  the  descent 
from  the  Hertfordshire  wolds  to  the  level 
flats  that  merge  insensibly  in  the  great 
watery  plain  of  the  fens.  This  Rojrston 
(called  f^tersome  forgotten  Dame  Roesia)  is 
noticeable  only  for  a  curious  cavern  in  the 
chalk — a  deep  shafts  with  excavations  at  the 
bottom — ^which  may  have  been  a  hermitage, 
and  which  in  origin,  perhaps,  was  an 
attempt  to  reach  tne  denser  chalk  below 
for  building  purposes :  perhaps  in  the  days 
of  the  Romans,  perhaps  when  the  priory, 
now  represented  only  by  a  modernised 
dwelling,  was  originally  built  More 
attractive  is  the  fine  range  of  downs  called 
Royston  Heath,  the  haunt  of  the  Royston 
croW|  if  the  species  stiU  survives,  but,  anv* 
how,  a  fine  broad-backed  hill,  stnmgely 
marked  with  the  barrows  and  burial-places 
of  old  races,  and  scored  with  the  troches 
of  their  ancient  dwellings.  From  this 
vantage-ground  stretches  before  you  a 
goodly  portion  of  this  shire  of  Orantbryag, 
the  shire  that  took  its  name  from  some, 
probably  Roman,  bridge  over  the  river 
I  Granta,  or  Cam.    The  river  itself  rises  not 
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far  to  the  left,  where  the  village  of  Aahirell 
takes  its  name  from  its  heMspriiig,  and 
before  us  stretehes  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Gam,  if  valley  it  can  be  calledi  that  wide- 
reaching  plain  rippled  with  undoktionB, 
and  yaned  in  hae  like  a  chaagef al  sea  of 
land.  The  river  itself,  a  mere  brook,  steals 
quietly  along,  its  presence  only  revealed 
here  and  there  by  a  line  of  alders  or 
of  willows,  with  clamps  of  foliage  where  it 
passes  throogh  qaiet  villages  —  Steeple 
Morden,  with  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  name, 
for  the  distinguishing  steeple  tumbled  down 
long  ago ;  with  Wendy,  and  Meldreth,  and 
Harston ;  a  fertile  district  which,  long  ago, 
bore  the  name  of  the  Dairies,  from  Sie 
cattle  that  fed  on  its  pastures.  Here 
among  these  pastoral  villa^  tiie  curfew 
may  still  be  heard  at  t^nlight,  and  at 
harvest-time  the  gleaner's  belL  Sometimes 
a  ruined  gateway  leads  into  the  desolate 
court  of  some  manor-house  long  since  pulled 
down,  and  in  chancel  or  chantry  you  may 
find  monuments  and  knij^htly  effigies  of 
families  which  have  long  since  disappeared 
bom  the  scene. 

But  the  most  notable  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, after  all,  is  Wimpole,  with  its  groves 
and  lordly  avenue,  some  three  miles  long, 
and  the  heavy,  stately  mansion  that  makes 
itself  felt  as  Uie  presiding  landmark  of  the 
scene— the  habitation  of  the.  Earls  of 
Haidwicke.  Few  lawyers  have  writ  them- 
selves larger  on  thisi  earth's  sur&ce  than 
the  founder  of  Hm  family,  who  began  life, 
early  in  the  last  century,  as  Philip  Yorke, 
articled  derk  to  Mr.  Sialkeld,  attorney,  of 
Brook  Street,  Holbom. 

The  career  of  Philip  Yorke  interests 
us  more  than  that  of  successful  lawyers 
in  general,  for  it  seems  that  in  early  life 
he  had  stirrings  of  Uie  heart  towards 
literature.  He  went  through  the  fever 
and  cold  shivers  of  anonymous  authorship; 
he  dropped  his  contributions,  with  fear  and 
trembhng,  into  the  lion's  head  of  the 
Spectator  office.  He  knew  the  joys  of  ac- 
ceptance and  success,  and  as  Pmlip  Home- 
spun, he  had  the  proud  consciousness  of 
having  written  a  Spectator,  Number  Three 
Hundred  and  Sisty-four,  and  having  thus 
found  a  place  on  the  breakfast-tables 
of  beauty,  rank,  and  fashion.  Happily 
for  him,  perhaps,  his  destinies  took  anower 
turn,  for,  as  his  biographer  justJy  remarks, 
'^  He  who  would  slave  in  Orub  Street,  if 
he  takes  to  Westminster  Hall  may  become 
the  most  illustrious  of  Chancellors."  The 
strange  part  of  Philip  Yorke's  experience 
was,  that  he  rose  from  the  attorney's  desk 


to  the  woolsack  almost  without  effort  and 
without  a  <^eck.  The  son  of  a  humble 
country  attorney,  he  was  received  into  the 
office  of  hu  fatiier's  agent,  Mr.  Salkeld,  as 
a  gratis  derk,  but  his  good  looks,  winning 
manners,  and  unflagging  industry— qualities 
so  rardy  in  conjunction,  that  wonder  ceases 
at  his  success— gained  the  iavour  of  all  who 
came  m  contact  with  him.  The  story  will 
be  remembered  of  his  mistress  sending  him 
to  buy  vegetables  in  Covent  Gardeui  and 
to  cheapen  fish  at  Billingsgate,  which  was 
well  enough  when  he  came  a  raw  lad  from 
the  country,  and  without  pretension,  mark 

J  on;  but  when  he  got  on,  and  was  entered 
y  his  master  as  a  student  in  the  Temple, 
the  duty  became  irksome.  Adroit  as  usual, 
Master  Yorke  would  charter  a  coach  on 
these  occasions,  and  enter  the  charge  in 
his  incidents,  till  his  master,  puzzling  over 
such  items  as  "  Coach  hire  for  celery  and 
cabbages,"  ''Hackney-coach  for  baird  of 
oysters,"  enquired  into  tiie  matter,  and, 
sympathising  with  his  derk's  feelings, 
prevailed  on  his  wife  to  engage  the  services 
of  a  less  dignified  errand-boy. 

But  Yorke's  most  influential  patron  was 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  whose  house 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fidds  he  took  up  his 
abode  as  leffal  tutor  to  the  boys  of  the 
family.  Parker,  who  had  been  himself  a 
country  attorney,  pushed  on  hu  iavourite 
in  eveiy  way,  fair  and  unfair,  and  from  his 
first  caU  to  the  bar  in  1715,  PhiUp  Yorke 
enjoyed  a  constant  supply  of  briefs.  He 
went  the  Western  Circuit,  and  one  of  the 
judges — ^the  Justice  Stardeigh  of  the  day — 
remarking  his  appearance  as  a  junior  in 
every  cause,  suggested — as  bar  and  bench 
were  cracking  sundry  bottles  together  at 
parting— that  Mr.  Yorke  had  doubtless 
''  written  books,"  the  writing  of  a  law-book 
being  then  supposed,  be  it  understood,  to 
be  one  of  the  royal  roads  to  practice. 
Yorke  modestly  replied  that  he  had  not 
written  one,  but  had  one  in  his  mind,  and 
pressed  for  the  subject,  replied :  "  A 
metrical  verdon  of  Coke  upon  Littleton." 
Justice  Stardeigh  took  in  all  this  very 
gravely,  and  very  much  wanted  to  hear 
a  sample  of  the  work.  Upon  which 
Mr.  Yorke  recited  the  following : 

He  that  holdeth  his  lands  in  fee 
Need  neither  to  quake  or  to  qniver, 

I  humbly  conceive  ;  for  look,  do  you  see, 
They  are  his  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Presently  Chief  Justice  Parker  became 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Macdesfidd, 
and  by  his  unscrupulous  influence  Philip 
Yorke  became  Solidtor-Oeneral  within  a 
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few  yean  of  his  call  to  the  bar.  He 
wanted  a  oeatm  Parliament,  and  it  feU 
into  his  month.  He  wanted  a  wife;  a 
widow  ooorted  him,  comely,  well-jointored, 
and  oomiected  with  the  great  dignitaries 
of  his  profession.  His  patvon  fell  into 
irretrieYable  disgrace,  bat  withont  affect- 
ing 'his  .  brilliant  fortunes.  Walpole'a 
trasted  Attorney-General,  the  f sYoitrite  of 
the  powerful  Doke  of  Kewoastle»  Sir 
Philip  Yorke  had  no  rival  to  fear,  and  in 
dae  time  he  reached  the  woolsack  and  the 
peerage.  All  the  lawyers  allow  him  to 
have  been  a  great  jadge,  and  his  time  ia 
looked  back  upon  as  the  golden  age  of 
eqnity.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  held 
the  eeals ;  daring  which  time  he  for  once 
becomes  an  historic  figure  as  Lord  High 
Steward  at  the  trial  of  the  rebel  lord»  of 
1745.?  Before  then  he  had  purchased 
Wimpole,  and  become  one  of  the  terri- 
tori^  aristocracy.  And  he  died  fall  of 
years  and  honouis,  and  worth,  it  is  said,  a 
million,  acquired  daring  the  golden  age, 
and  yet  without  hayfaig  ever  inoorrod 
the  reproach  of  rapacity  x>r  the  suspicion  of 
coiaruptioa 

That  father  and  boxl  should  suoceBsiveiy 
rise  to  the  highest  honour  in  the  State  has 
been  thought  a  cogent  argument  in  favour 
of  the  hereditary  principle ;  btt  in  the 
case  of  Philip,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  his 
son,  Charles,  which  has  often  been  quoted^ 
it  is  doubtftd  whether  the  example  goes 
for  mildL  Charles  Yorke,  with  the  in- 
fluence of  his  father  behind  him;  could 
hardly  fail  to  rise  at  the  ban  '  He  becamer 
Solicitor-General  in  the  same  year  that  his 
father  resiened  office,  and  as  Attorney- 
Genertd  filed  the  information  against 
Wilkes's  famous  Number  Forty-five.  Then, 
after  passing  some  years  in  netirement, 
he  was  offered  the  Chancellorship  in 
ike  room  of  Lord  Camden,  Under  the 
personal  management  of  the  King,  the 
Government  of  the  day  had  become  the 
object  of  general  disgust  and  dissatisfac- 
tioo,  and  no  lawyer  could  be  found  of  any 
standing .  willing  to  accept  the  seals^ 
Charles  Yorke  tSso  refused  them^  and  his 
refusal  was  iipplauded  by  all  his  friends 
and  by  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached. 
But  he  had  not  the  strength  of  mind  to 
refuse  the  personal  solicitations  of  the  King, 
and  he  was  sworn  in  as  Chancellor,  and 
raised  to  the  peerage.  Not  a  friendly  voice 
was  raised  to  congratulate  him  in  his  pro- 
motion ;  his  elder  brother  refused  to  see 
him;  and,  overwhelmed  with  the  general 
reprobation  of  which  he  felt  himself  the 


object,  he  'took  to  his  bed,  and  died  a  few 
days  after,  report  said  \jj  his  own  hand. 
<'fie  felt  himself  degraded  by  his  com* 
pUaaee,"  writes  Jumus  in  one  of  his 
celebrated  letters^  '^and  was  unable  to 
sorvive  the  disgraceful  honour  which  his 
gracious  sovereign  had  compelled  him  to 
accept— ^eath  has  redeemed  his  character." 

Down  at  the  foot  of  Boyston  Heathy  to 
turn  away  hoia  the  feuBcinating  sight  of 
Wimpolo,  to  admire  which  briefless  bar- 
risters might  be  brought  all  the  way  here 
— down  there,  on  the  margin  of  the  heath, 
may  yet  be  traced,  in  brickwork  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  some  remains  of  the 
Kin^s  staUea,  belonging  to  a  favourite 
hunting-lodge  of  James  ike  First,  con- 
nected with  certain  of  the  least, savoury 
passages  of  the  national  annals*  All  along 
these  downs  was  a  fiftvourite  hunting- 
ground  with  the  Stuart  Kings,  and  wi^ 
the  slight  break  of  fioyston  town,  the  bare 
hills  stretch  right  away  to  Newmarirot^and 
farther  still,  to  the  distant  coast  of  Noxfolk. 
And  over  the  hiUs  runs  the  great  highwi^ 
to  Newmarket,  little  frequented  now,  but 
once  all  alive  at  times  with  currkles, 
coaches,  and  post-chaisea    * 

On  the  left  of  the  way  to  Newmarket^ 
lies  Bahraham,  in  a  plea^nt  sheltered 
combe  of  the  dialk  downs — a  hall  once 
inhaUted  by  the  well-known  Sir  Horatio 
Palavicini,  a  bng*headed  Genoese,  who, 
during  Mary'a  reign,  collected  the  Pope's 
taxes  in  England,  and  then,  when  Elisa- 
beth came  to  the  throne,  abjured  the  errors 
of  Popery  and  converted  the  Pope's  ducats 
to  his  own  use.  Still,  he  lent  the  money 
freely  in  support  of  i^e  Protestant  cause, 
and  equipped  and  commanded  a  ship 
against  the  Spanish  Armada.  His  memory 
is  preserved  in  the  well-known  epitaph 
beg^ning: 

Here  lies  Horatio  PaUbvaxene 

Who  robbed  the  Pope  to  lend  the  Queene. 

But  the  knight's  bod^  Sir  Toby,  who  might 
well  have  been  the  original  of  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  squandered  the  estate  with  riotoua 
Uving>  and  played  ducks  and  drakes  with 
the  Pope's  ducats.  In  recent  yean 
Babraham  has  been  noted  for  its  flocks  and 
herds,  and  the  name  of  Webb,  of  Babraham^ 
is  not  unknown  to  fame  in  that  conneotionw 
Beyond  the  sheltered  combe  stretch  the 
bleak  hills  which  are  known  as  the 
Gog-magogs.  How  they  came  by  the  name 
that  recalls  the  famous  City  gicmts  of  the 
GoildhaU  is  not  Yery  evident,' but  one  ex- 
planation is  that  long  ago  the  sdiolars  of 
Cambridge^  whence:  these   hUls  form  a 
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promment  object  in  Uie  landscape,  cat  cat 
on  the  hillside  the  figure  of  a  giant,  ogre, 
maeyar,  or  whatnot,  long  visible  from  the 
▼alley,  and  sooored  or  renewed  it  at  times 
after  the  fashion  of  the  white  horse  m  the 
Berkshire  vaUey-.  Bat  whether  this  was 
done  as  a  mere  i^eak  or  to  commemorate 
some  academic  victory  does  not  appear. 
Bat  possibly  the  name  existed  before  that, 
and  may  have  saggested  the  scholars'  feat 
At  the  summit  of  these  hills  stretches 
a  level  plateaa  with  remains  of  entren^- 
ments  pretty  evident,  sarroanding  a  camp 
which  bears  the  name  of  Wendlebnry. 
Here,  if  tradition  may  be  believed,  .was 
the  retreat  of  a  body  of  Wends  or  Vandals, 
who  levied  contributions  on  the  sarroand- 
ing coontary.  Lest  people  should  be  in- 
credulous  about  the  Vandals,  we  may 
quote  Gibbon  in  The  Decline  and  Fall : 
"Into  Britain,  and  most  probably  into 
Cambridgeshire,  the  Emperor  transported 
a  considerable  body  of  Yatulals.  The 
impossibility  of  an  escape  reconciled  them 
to  their  situation,  and  in  the  subsequent 
troubles  ot  the  island,  they  aj^roved  them- 
selves the  most  faithful  servants  of  the 
State."  Anyhow,  superstiti<sis  dread 
seems  long  to  have  enoompasfted  this 
wild  and  lonely  spot,  and  the  legend  of  the 
elfin  knight,  which  Walter  Seott  has  carried 
to  the  far  North,  has  here  its  original 
home. 

The  rampart  leek  whose  oiicliiig  crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down ; 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  the  a  find  : 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind, 
And  trust  thine  elfin  ioe  to  see 
In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy. 

That  excellent  antiquary,  Oough,  in* 
deed,  sees*  in  this  Wendlebuiy  camp  one  of 
a  chain  of  forts  stretching  acrosa  &om  the 
qaaggy  forests  of  Essex  to  the  impassable 
fen  country.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  at 
some  time  or  other  this  range  of  downs 
was  a  point  of  great  strategic  importance, 
being  th^  one  accessible  pass  from  the 
west  into  the  East  Anglian  country. 
And  thus,  besides  entrenched  camps,  there 
are  these  parallel  lines  of  entrenchments 
crossing 'the  downs,  the  most  important 
and  best  known  of  which  is  the  Devil's 
Ditch,  close  to  Newmarket  Heath,  and  the 
starting-point  of  races  "  from  the  Ditch  in," 
according  to  the  old-fashioned  programmes. 
This  is  a  mighty  defensive  work,  e^ently 
intended  for  the  protection  of  die  count^ 
eastward,  as  the  rampart  is  on  that  side ; 
but  whether  made  by  East  Angles  or 
Iceni,  or  some  still  earlier  race,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show.    Camden  tells  us  that 


the  Devil's  Ditch  was  the  boundatj'  of  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  bislm^no  0f  the 
East  Angles,  and  we  learn  also  that  it  was 
thd  usu^  meeting-place  of  the  array  of 
Norfolk  atid  Suffolk  when  summonea  to 
attend  the  King  to  fight  the  Welsh. 

And  so  we  come  -to*  Newmarket,  whose 
races  possibly  began  in  the  rude  border^ 

rrts  of  Iceni  and  Trinobantes,  with 
riot-raoee  later  on,  and  athletic  sports 
in  the  presence  of  the  prefect  of  the  dis- 
trict^ and  under  tixe  patronage  of  the  most 
respectable  the  Count  of  tiie  Saxon  shore. 
But  there  are  authors,  whose  names 
mostly  betray  a  Scottish  origin,  who 
pretend  that  the  Stuaiti^  brought  the 
practice  of  horse-radng  with  them  from 
Scotland,  and,  as  far  as  Newmarket  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  King 
James  the  First  gave  the  place  its  first  im- 
portance. James  loved  this  county,  which, 
with  its  barren  heaths  and  great  rolling 
downs,  recalled  the  windy  wastes  of  his 
native  land,  and  among  the  Sir  Tobys  and 
Sir  Andrews  of  the  district,  always  on 
horseback,  hunting  or  racing,  the  King's 
horses  and  Uie  King^s  men  found  free 
quarters  and  abundant  hospitality.  The 
learned  doctors  ef  Cambridge  and  their 
scholars  entertained  his  majesty  with 
feasts  and  masques,  and  these  lonely,  miry 
ways  WOTe  lively  enough  then--couriers 
riding  to  and  fro ;  noblemen,  with  their 
trains  of  followers,*  poets  and  j^ay.rs 
tramping  along  to  scenes  of  festivity ;  and 
gay  dames  of  the  Court,  in  their  gilded 
coaches,  with  pug  lap*dogs  and  lovers  on 
every  Me.  And  so,  with  an:  interval  of 
gloom  in  the  dvil  wars,  things  went 
merrily  on  at  Newmarket  Under 
Charles  the  Second,  the  Court  migrated 
en  masse  io  the  radng  town.  Nell 
Gwynne's  house  is  still  shown,  but  the 
King's  lodgings  have  given  place  to  an 
Independent  chapel,  and  there  is  little  in 
modem  Newmarket  to  recall  its  past 
history.  And  yet,  periiaps,  there  never 
were  such  crowds  as  at  the  present  day  on 
the  heath  when,  some  great  race  is  to 
be  decided.  But  they  come  like  shadows, 
and  depart;  the  splendour  and  gaiety  of 
the  scene  are  gone ;  and  Newmarket  is  as 
businesslike  in  its  way  as  any  commercial 
town.  The  «metrq>olie  of  the  turf,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  has  already  been 
described  in  these  pages,*  and  we  may 
pass  on. 


*  All^thk  Year  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  17, 
p.  152,  "  At  the  DevilVi  Ditoh." 
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An  episode  of  Uie  days  when  the  Merry 
Monsrai  was  at  Newmarket  may,  however, 
herebetold.  It  wasoneof  the  King's  hnntmg- 
days,  and  the  chase  led  him  along  by  the 
ditch  into  Bnrford  Marsh,  and  beyond  far 
away  towards  Ely.  Weary  and  hungry 
after  the  long  nm,  the  King  espied  the  roof 
of  a  comfortable  mansion  in  the  distance, 
which  proved  to  be  Sphiny  Abbey — once 
a  monastic  cell,  but  now,  in  Ean^  Charles's 
time,  a  country  dwelling.  It  was  inhabited, 
the  King  was  told,  by  a  very  honest  gentle- 
man, with  whom  a  sportsman  womd  be 
sure  to  find  a  welcome.  So  Hie  King,  and 
those  of  his  attendants  who  had  lasted  oat 
the  chase,  entered  the  conrtyard,  and 
awaited  the  appearance  of  the  master  of 
the  honse,  at  sight  of  whom,  one  of  the 
King's  soite,  snatchine  up  a  hay-fork, 
placed  himself  in  front  of  him,  and  marched 
before  him  in  a  stately  manner.  The  King 
frowning  at  this  ill-jadgcKl  pleasantry,  as 
he  took  it,  the  man  explained  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  walk  before  this  gentle- 
man as  mace-bearer  in  Ireland,  when  he 
was  Lord-lieutenant  of  that  country,  and 
that  this  was  indeed  Mr.  Henry  Oromwell, 
the  son  of  the  late  Lord  Protector.  The 
Eling  was  too  easy  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
too  GtUe  of  a  bigoted  Boyalist^  to  feel  any 
embarrassment  at  the  meetins.  CromweU 
entertained  the  son  of  his  father's  great 
enemy  with  the  best  in  the  house.  And 
Cromwell  and  Stuart^  after  pleddng  each 
other  freely  enough,  parted  mm  mutual 
good-wilL 

Henry  Cromwell  died  a  few  years  after 
this  strange  interview,  and  was  buried  at 
the  adjoining  parish  church  of  Wicken, 
where  a  marble  slab,  with  an  inscription  to 
his  memory,  still  exists. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  towards 
Cambridge,  which,  lying  among  the  river- 
flats,  is  in  no  way  imposing  from  any  of 
its  approaches.  And  yet  the  entrance  by 
Trumpington,  when  the  trees  are  in  fuU 
leaf,  and  the  evening  light  is  shining 
through  them,  is  full  of  quiet  beautv  and 
refreshment  The  homely  town  itself,  with 
its  countiy  bustle  and  -market^ay  stir, 
mixed  with  the  pervadibg  element  of  caps 
and  gowns,  has  a  pleasant  friendly  appear- 
ance. To  find  ancient  Cambridge,  the 
Camboricum  of  the  Boman  itinerary,  we 
must  leave  colleges  and  busy  streets  bemnd, 
and  cross  the  river  to  find  the  site  of  the 
old  castle,  occupied  by  county-court  and 
county-gaol,  and  of  the  old  churches  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Oile&  These  are  within 
the  ancient  enclosure  of  the  Boman  statioUi 


the  walled  city  described  by  Baeda  as 
standing  waste  and  desolate  amon^  the 
fens,  the  tombs  of  its  ancient  inhabitants 
lying  rifled  and  despoiled.  Yet,  even  then, 
there  might  have  been  sdiolars  and  teachers 
among  the  humble  thatched  roofs  of  the 
Saxon  settlement  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river. 

The  more  recent  Cambridge,  the  seat  of 
ihe  University  and  home  oi  its  colleges,  has 
grown  up  about  two  ancient  highways, 
converging  to  the  bridge :  the  older  Boman 
wav  which  has  travened  the  Gk)g-magOff 
hills  from  the  direction  of  Colchester,  ana 
the  highway  fromLondon,  throughBoyston, 
which  is  known  as  Trumpington  Street 
By  a  happy  accident  this  last,  which  runs 
for  some  distance  almost  parallel  with  the 
river,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  many  of 
the  colleges,  and  thus  has  come  about  the 
most  bttuitiful  feature  of  Cambridge,  those 
charming  meads,  which  Cambridge  people 
call  the  "Backs,"  with  their  stMdy  trees 
and  sloping  lawns, 

Where  willowy  Camiu  lingers  with  delight, 
with  the  comely  bridges,   shining  white 
against  the  dark  background  of  foliage, 
and  the  quaint  roob  and  towers  of  the 
colleges  that  rise  among  the  trees. 

Of  the  colleges  which  were  founded  in 
Cambridge  for  the  half-clerical,  half-classical 
culture  of  mediseval  times,  Peterhouse  is 
oldest^  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
while  the  most  recent  of  thd^  endoiM 
foundations  is  Downing  College,  which  owes 
its  oriffin  to  the  will  of  a  territorial  mag- 
nate of  the  last  century,  a  descendant  of 
the  Downing,  Cromwdl's  envoy  to  the 
Netherlands,  one  of  the  weak-kneed 
Bepublicans  who  betrayed  his  master's 
coimdence  to  the  exiled  Charles.  But  still 
more  recent  is  the  latest  development  of 
modem  ideas,  the  feminine  Girton,  with 
its  girl-graduates,  and  golden-haired  pro- 
fessors, and  those  who  wear  over  the 
elaborate  garments  of  the  sex,  the  simple 
academic  gown ;  as  if  they  had  only  come 
to  their  own  again.  Even  at  the  early  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Peterhouse,  however, 
there  is  evidence  of  existing  hostels  for  the 
accommodation  of  scholars,  and  of  gram- 
marians and  rhetoricians,  who  made  a 
living  by  teaching.  And  we  read  in  a 
monkish  chronicle  how  Joffiid,  Abbot  of 
Croyland,  sent  to  his  manor  of  Cotenham, 
near  Cambridge,  Sir  Gisleberti  his  fellow 
monk,  with  three  others,  well  instructed  in 
phQoeophical  theorems.  No  house,  bam,  or 
church  could  contain  the  -  scholars  who 
thronged  to  their  classes  and  disputationSi 
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so  that  tiiey  separated  into  varions  sec- 
tions and  followed  the  fonn.of  stady  of 
Orleans. 

Bat  if  we  ask  what  originally  brooght 
students  and  scholars  to  a  spot  which  most 
in  those  days  have  seemed  remote  and  in- 
accessible, and  where  learning  most  hare 
been  sought  for  its  own  sake,  without  any 
pleasant  endowments  to  make  it  palatable, 
we  can  only  surmise  that  the  Soman  city 
may  have  been  the  site  of  one  of  those 
pablic  schools  which  were  established  in  the 
Tarions  provinces  of  the  empira  The  story 
of  its  foundation  by  Oantaber  from  Spain, 
375  B.a,  and  the  charters  of  Arthur  and 
Oad?rallon,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  critical 
investigation;  but  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that,  in  the  earliest  trustworthy  records  of 
its  history,  the  town  of  Cambridge  appears 
as  already  the  resort  of  scholars  and 
philosophenL 

If  a  spark  of  vitality  still  lingered  in 
Cambridge  through  the  days  of  taurbarian 
invasion,  and  if  the  ancient  tower  of  St. 
Bttiet — one  of  the  most  venerable  archi- 
tectural memorials  in  the  land — ever  looked 
down  on  Anglo-Saxon  schools,  something 
may  be  due  to  the  great  fair  which  from 
the  earliest  times  has  been  held  in  a  field 
outside  Cambridge,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cam  and  its  small  tributary,  the  Stour. 
Stourbridge  Fair  was  no  mere  country 
t^fii,  but  a  great  gathering  of  merchant 
mj^  traders,  which  is  descnbed,  as  late  as 
th^  seventeenth  century,  as  one  of  the 
sreatest  fairs  in  Europe.  Tradition,  indeed, 
describes  the  origin  of  the  fair  to  a  trivial 
accident.  A  Kendal  clothier,  travelling 
from  Westmoreland  to  London  with  bales 
of  doth,  found  the  bridge  over  the  Cam 
broken  down,  or  failed  to  find  it  at  all, 
and,  in  fording  the  river,  the  bales  fell  into 
the  water.  The  dothier  spread  his  doth  to 
dry  in  Stourbridge  fidd,  and  so  many  people 
came  to  look  at  it  and  offer  for  it  that  in 
the  end  he  sold  his  wares  to  better  advan- 
tage than  he  would  have  done  in  London ; 
and  so  next  year,  our  Kendal  webster 
brought  his  doth  to  the  same  market^  and 
hence  the  fair.  Now  it  is  a  fistct  that  the 
Kendal  men  claimed  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing a  bailiff  to  regulate  the  fair,  and  that 
some  mock  cdebration  commemorated  their 
daim,  up  to  recent  time&  But  this  was 
probably  because  they  wore  the  traders  of 
chief  importance  in  tiie  fair,  and  the  story 
may  have  been  invented  to  give  support  to 
the  daim.  Anyhow,  Stourbridge  Fair  was 
in  eidstenoe  in  the  time  of  King  John,  who 
bestowed  its  profits  upon  a  lepers'hospital  in 


the  neighbourhood;  but  at  the  dissolution 
of  religious  houses  the  rights  over  the  fair 
were  transferred  to  the  Corporation  of 
Cambridge;  and,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  tiie  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  the 
rest  of  the  Corporation  would  ride  forth 
on  St  Bartholomew's  Day,  and  set  out  the 
ground,  while  on  the  7th  of  September 
they  ride  out  agajA  in  full  municipal  state 
to  prodaiin  the  fair.  The  ground  on 
whidi  the  fair  was  held  had  been  brought 
into  cultivation,  but  all  the  crops  on  it  must 
be  deared  befixre  St  Bartholomew,  the  24th 
of  Auffust,  or  the  booth-men  might  trample 
them  down.  The  booths  must  be  off  the 
ground  by  the  feast  of  St  Michael,  or  the 
ploughmen  might  carry  off  the  materiak 
From  the  year  1605  hackney-coaches  from 
London  made  their  appearance  at  the  fair. 
Four  or  five  City  dealers  would  share  the  ex- 
penses of  the  hackney  to  the  fair,  and  there 
would  be  money  to  be  eariied  in  driving 
between  the  town  and  the  fidd  and  among 
the  various  rows  of  the  fair.  There  was 
Ironmongers'  Bow,  with  Cooks'  Bow,  Book- 
sellers' Bow,  Garlick  Bow,  and  others ; 
while  in  the  centre  stood  a  square  of  lai^e 
booths  called  the  Duddery,  where  mercers, 
drapers,  and  clothiers  sold  their  wares. 
This  was  the  great  meeting-place  for  chap- 
men bom  all  parts  of  England,  and  the 
wholesale  dealers  who  suppued  them  with 
floods,  the  transactions  beinff  often  very 
mrge  and  amounting  to  tuousands  of 
pounds.  Within  the  Duddery,  on  Sundays, 
was  erected  a  temporary  pulpit,  and  the 
minister  of  the  neighbouring  church  held 
forth  to  the  assemblage — ^not  the  rough, 
uncultivated  gaUiering  of  a  modem  fair — 
but  of  ^ve  dtizens  and  worshipful  mer- 
chants m  their  ffowns  and  chains,  who  gave 
so  liberally  to  tiie  collection  that  followed, 
that  the  priest  gained  more  on  Stourbrid^ 
Sunday  than  the  whole  yearly  revenue  of  his 
cure. 

There  is  little  to  attract  attention  on  the 
way  from  Cambridge  to  Ely.  The  long 
straight  Boman  road  soon  comes  to  the  great 
fenlevel,wherethecoldgreyplain  is  bounded 
only  by  the  cold.grey  sky.  Here  and  there 
ahfunlet  clusters  uponsome  slight  eminence, 
with  sometimes  a  grand  old  church,  such 
as  the  feiimen  loved  to  build.  Afar  off 
loom  the  towers  of  Ely ;  as  it  were  a  dty 
of  refuge  in  the  wOdemes&  Dark,  deep 
waters  flow  duggishly  through  the  black 
soil,  bordered  by  rows  of  wmows  or  tall 
poplars,  through  which  the  chill,  damp 
breeze  whistles  uncannily.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  realise  how^.b^fo|ethedrainageof  the  fens. 
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BIy  was  indeed  an  idatid-iinfipptoaefaAUe, 
snrrotinded  by  deep 'channels  una  a  morass 
still  more  dangerous,  while  die  island  itedf 
appeared  as  a  snecession  of  insignifleant 
hillocks  just  rising  above  the  general  level, 
and  icontaininR  seven  or  eight  village  settle- 
ments, with  the  abbey  and  the  extensive 
monastic  buildings  as  the  nndens  of  the 
whole.  In  Baeda's  time  It  was  a  country 
of  about  six  hundred  families,  and  it  had 
varied  little  probably  in  popmlation  up  to 
the  time  that  the  Oon<]^aeror  grimly  sur- 
veyed it  from  the  mainland,  when  it  formed 
the  last  spot  of  English  ground  tiiat  held 
out  against  his  iron  rule. 

Sdme  of  the  Invest  of  the  English  had 
taken  reftige  in  the  island  at' the  invitation 
of  the  AUbot  of  Ely,  who,  alone  of  the 
great  €hurchmen,  had  dared  to  defy  the 
iNorman  duke.  Hereward  was  there,  whose 
legendary  fame  has  obscured  the  real  facts 
of  his  eateer.  Earl  Morcar  was  there,  and 
Siward  Of  Northumberland,  and'  many 
other  English  thanes;  and,  as  tbe  news 
spread  of  the  head  of  resistance  that  had 
been  estabUshed,  volunteers  came  in  from 
even  distant  parts  of  England. 

With  the  map  before  us  it  is  not  difficult 
to  make  out  the  Conqueror's  pkn  for  the 
reduction  (ft  this  formidable  camp  of 
refuge.  To  the'  north  of  Ely  the  fens 
spread  out  ih  a  labyrinth  of  watercourses 
and  morassefe  quite  impregnable,  and  sweep 
round  the  island  in  a  generally  l»*oad  band 
of  black  waters  and  blacker  biog;  but  there 
U  a  point  on  the  south-west,  where, 
between  the  village  of  Willingham  on  the 
mainland  and  H^dingham  on  the  island, 
the  enclosing  fen  'is  at  its  narrowest  And 
here  on  rising  erouiid,  now  known  as 
Belsar'B  Hill,  Wifiiam  established  his  en- 
trenched camp,  of  wliich  there  are  still 
trac^!  Behind  him  William  had  his  two 
strong  castles  of  ^  Cambridge  and  Hunt- 
ingdon, connected  by  the  fine  and  still 
existing  Via  Devana.  Thus  secure  in 
his  communications,  the  Conqueror  began 
a  skilfully  coMtructed  causeway  across  the 
strip  of  fen.  This  strip  of  fen  follows  the 
winding  cotake  of  the  river  Ouse,  which 
spreads  itoeHf  iki  a^btoad  channel  at  ordinary 
tin^,  and'  at  flood  times  covers  the  whole 
flat  with  deep  inters.  It  is  a  watery 
district  even  now;  and  when  the  river  rises 
in  flood,  knd  people  have  to  fly  from  their 
cottages,  they  say  it  is  the  bailiff  of  Bedford 
who  is  blustering  down  upon  them.  There 
exists  a  track  across  the  fen  known  as 
Aldrey  Causeway,  which,  if  not  tiie  actual 
work   of  the  Oohqueror,  seems  to  have 


followed  the  eime  line.  But  irhsn  .ilie 
woi^  was  fiJiiy  advaHdad,  the  bailiff  of 
Bedford  came  down  in  a  summer  flood,  and 
swept  away  the  gsBofer  .part  of  the  em- 
bankment. And  then-  William,  baffled'  for 
a  time,  sought  some  other  way,  andrrode 
round  the  fens,  probing  here  and  theiis,  and 
coming  to  Brandon,  in  Sn£^lk^  he  may' 
have  heaid  of  a  track  across  the  feB8**^Wa 
very  track  the  raUway  foUows  now^-^and 
pondered  over  it  for  a  while,  finally 
coming  to  the  eenriusion  that  the  only 
vulnerable  spot  was. 'that  which  he  had 
first  marked  out  And  so  he  began  his 
causeway  once  more,  bringing  every  kind 
of  material  to  the  work — atones,  which 
were  scarce;  trees,  not  much  more  plentiful; 
hides,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds.  Meantime 
the  l^eeedwere  not  idle  under  strenuous 
Hereward,  harassing  the  workers,,  and 
assaOing  the  stores  of  materials,  burning 
what  would  bum,  and  scattering  the  rest 
Some  spell  seemed  to  hang  over  the  work, 
wluch  searcely  advanced  a  jot,  and  to 
encourage  his  working  parties,  William,  s6 
the  story  goes^  estaU^ied'a  famous  witch 
upon  a  wooden  tower  to  bless  the  besiegers 
and  ban  the.  defenders,  with  the  rather  un- 
expected result  that  Hereward  burnt  tower 
and  witdi  and  alL 

But  at  last^  in  spite  of  resistance, .  the 
causeway  advanced  steadily  to  its  end, 
and  the  Ouse  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.  No  opportune  flood  eajne  down  to 
sweep  them  away — the  elements  had  gcpie 
over  to  the  patient  William — and  in  ihe 
final  assault  on  the  camp  the  English  erase 
went  down  in  fierce  fighting  and  caomaga 

The  Conqueror's  success  was  partly  due 
to  the  treachery  of  the  monks  of  Ely,  who 
grew  tired  of  the  contest  and  the  bard- 
ships  it  involved,*  and  conlaived  to  .abtam 
a  conditional  pardon  as  the  rewaand  for 
revealing  the  secrets  of  the  f  «isi  And  so, 
excepting  for  a  heavy  fine,  WilHam  spared 
die  monks  and  Uie  minster.  Indeed,  the 
one  vulnerable  spot  in  the  Conqueror^s 
stem  heart  was  his  reverence  for  the 
accredited  saints  of  heaven.  He  is  reputed 
to  have  visited  the  shrine,  of  Ethelfleda 
in  devout  and  awestruck  mood ;  to  have 
remained  at  a  humble  distance  in  devoti^, 
and!  to  ha^  forwarded  his  ofifering  to  tiie  < 
shrine  by  other  hands ;  and  then  to  have 
departed  before  the  monks  had  awakened 
to  the  fact  of  his  presence  among  them, 
l^e  Conqueror  may  have  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  rafe  to  approach  too  nearly  the 
shrine  of  the  Saxon  princess,  who  might 
have   stirred    in   her_BMAie^/5cffih>  at 
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the  footsteps'  of^  the  destrojrer  of  her 
countiy  and  kindred.        ' 

For  Ethelfleda,  the  patron  saint  of  Ely, 
ot  St.  Audrey,  as  the  people  loved  fami- 
liarly to  call  her,  was  a  real  princess  of 
the  East  AngHan  Kne,  wbose  story,  in  the 
legendaiT  vein,  is  told  in  the  sculptures 
which  adorn  the  choir  of  the  abbey.  Her 
informal  tnarriage,  much  against  her  will, 
to  old  Tondberht,  the  chief  of  the  fen 
people,  and  afterwards  to  the  more  fbr- 
ihidable  King  Ecgfrid;  her  veiling  in 
spite  of  marriage-vows,  when  she  formally 
.  embraced '  the  celibacy  which  was  her 
earliest  choice;  the  rooting  of  her  staff 
and  its  bearing  leaves;  her  preservation 
On  a  rock  when  pursued  by  her  lawful 
master,  after  the  fashion  of  one  of  Ovid's 
stories,  the  waters  springing  up  and  sur- 
rounding the  island — the  venerable  bailiff 
of  Bedford  to  l>e  thanked  for  this;  then 
her  installation  as  Abbess,  her  death  and 
burial^— all  these  events  are  more  or  less 
legible  in  sculptured  stone  in  the  great 
minstef  of  the  ^n  country. 

'There  are  s^Vbral  features  which  give 
the  cdthedrat  of  Ely  a  strange,  unfamiUar, 
and  yei;  taking  aspect.  The  stately,  solemn 
N6rmah  nslve  ioA  transepts  are  impressive 
enough,  bat  then,  instead  of  the  customary 
twin  towers  enclosing  the  western  fix>nt, 
we  have  one  ^reat  highly-ornamented 
western  tower,  with  porch  and  transepts 
of  itd  own — one  transept,  at  least,  for  the 
6ne^  on  the  north  side  has  perished — and 
again,  when  one  looks  for  the  heavy  central 
tower,  instead  we  have  a  light  octagonal 
lantern  of  pleasing  outline  The  heavy 
Norman  tower  was  once  there,  but  it  came 
down,'in  1322,  with  a  huge  crash — as  such 
towers  are  apt  to  do^-demolishing  a  great 
central  slice  of  the  building.  The  result 
was  the  great  glpry  of  the  church,  its 
central  octagon,  quite  unique  in  its  way, 
and  one  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  best 
period  of  English  Gothic  work.  The  date 
of  the  Norman  part  of  the  cathedral  can 
be  definitely  fixed,  as  records  show  that  it 
was  commenced  in  1081 ;  and  early  in  the 
following  century  the  abbey  had  to  share 
its  dignity  and  emoluments  with  the 
Bishop  of  the  newly-created  see  of  Ely, 
and  from  tiiat  time  the  influence  of  the 
monastic  establishment  began  to  decline. 
The  first  Bishop  of  the  see  it  was  who 
obtained  a  charter  for  the  great  fair  that 
was  held  about  the  abbey  church,  and 
which  had)  no  doubt,  come  into  existence 
from  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  St. 
Audrey's  shrine ;  and  eertaiti  lace  collars 


that  were  s6ld' in'^dmoryof  the 'saint 
obtained  the  namd  of  St.  Audrey  laces^ 
which  is  the  origin,  perhaps,  of  the  word 
tawdry,  although  in  its  first  application 
the  word  had  no  depreciatory  meaning, 
as  the  Yeoman  of  Kent's  son  sings  to  his 
sweetheart : 

One  time  I  gave  thee  a  T»aper  of  piiiB« 
Another  time  a  tawdry  lace. 

And  Mopsa  demands  a  ''  tawdry  lace  and 
a  pair  of  sweet  gloves "  from  the  basket 
of  Autolycus. 

There  are  interesting  remains  of  the  old 
monastic  buildings  enclosed  among  the 
dwellings  of  the  cathedral  close,  and  most 
people  will  carry  away  a  certain  tender 
feeling  towards  the  old  abbey  which  has 
stood  for  so  many  centuries  among  the 
bleak  fens ;  the  abbey  where  lights  Shone 
and  whose  music  sounded  forth  when  all  else 
was  dark  and  dreary^around,  remembering 
that  sweet  fragment  of  old  song,  which  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  sweet  in  modem  English : 

Merrily  sang  the  moi^s  within  Ely 
When  Canute  the  King  rowed  thereby ; 
**  Row  me,  knighta,  the  shore  along, 
And  listen  wo  to  these  monks*  song/* 


LEFT  OUTSIDE. 

A  STOBY  OB  KEN8INQT0N  GABI>KNS. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

It  Was  more  than  a  week  before  Susan 
saw  anything  mote  of  her  new  friends. 
She  was  a  litue  disappointed,  of  course ;  for 
she  and  Flo  went  to  the  Grardens  everjr 
day,  and,  despite  Flo's  disapproval,  the 
joung  governess  insisted  now  on  always 
walking  in  the  same  direction— fronl 
the  Bound  Pond  to  Speke's  monument, 
and  so  alons  the  grassy  way  parallel  with 
the  Uxbriage  Boad;  her  Bhort-sighted 
eyes  gazing  ever  hopelessly  before  her  at 
each  new  figure  that  came  in  sight  till  the 
boundary  was  reached   at  last,  or,  Flo's 

Satience  gave  out,  and  she  petulantly 
emanded  a  return  to  the  ''nice  part 
where  the  ducks  and  uvver  children  waa" 
But  Susie  was  not  cast  down.  She  even 
laughed  at  herself  as  she  turned  obediently 
away ;  for  did  she  not  know  how  many 
other  places  Virginia  had  to  go  to 
besides  Kensington  Gardens ;  and  had  she 
not,  besides,  the  ever  delightful  memory  of 
that  sunny  afternoon,  and  Virginia's  blue 
beads  and  mittens,  and  a  more  delicious 
reminder  that  she  was  not  forgotten  in 
the  shape  of  a  parcel  which  came  for  her 
three  days  after  the  memorable  drive,  and 
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which  contained  a  fresh  copy  of  the 
number  of  Scribner's  Magazine  with 
Millet's  life  in  it,  and  the  beautiful  photo- 
graph of  the  Angelus,  which  she  had 
already  so  much  admired  1 

It  was  addressed  in  a  email  and  clerkly, 
but  distinctly  mide  hand,  and  on  the  back 
of  the  photograph  was  written  by  the 
same :  '*  Virginia  wishes  you  to  have  this, 
as  you  appreciate  it  so  much  more  than 
she  does,  and  it  will  serve  to  recall  Millet 
to  you  when  the  magazine  is  torn  up." 
Tom  up  1  Susie  could  almost  have  cried 
out  at  the  idea ;  but  the  thought  of  who 
had  written  the  words,  of  the  double  gift^ 
the  double  remembrance  j  of  not  only  Vir- 
ginia, but  Virginia's  brother  deigning^  to 
think  of  her  and  minister  to  her  enjoy- 
ment^ silenced  her  for  very  wonder  and 
pleasure ;  and  forgetting  for  once  tixe  sums 
she  was  in  the  act  of  correcting,  disregard- 
ing even  the  three  pairs  of  eyes  fixed  in- 
Suisitivelv  upon  her,  she  flung  the  slate 
own  and  fled  upstairs  to  her  own  room  to 
give  one  look  at  her  treasure  in  private^ 
and  then  hide  it  away  till  evening  should 
give  her  leisure  to  enjoy  it. 

Her  grateful  little  note  of  acknowledg- 
ment caused  some  astonishment^  however, 
when  it  arrived.  Virginia  broke  it  open 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

'^  Do  tell !  Whoever  can  be  writing  to 
me  on  such  miserable  paper,  and  in  such 
an  old-fashioned,  niggly  lumd  i "  but  next 
moment  she  began  to  lau^L  *'  Why,  it's 
that  little  Susan  Lane.  I  declare  I'd  'most 
forgotten  her.  Now,  mother,  if  you  laugh, 
you  sha'n't  see  a  word  of  it^  and  it's  too 
good  to  be  lost ;  but  what  does  she  mean  1 
I  never  sent  her  a  magazine." 

"I  did,"  said  Galton.  <'It  was  the 
number  with  Millet  in  it  I  promised  it 
to  her." 

"  And  you've  sent  her  the  Angelus,  too ) 
Ain't  you  real  cool,  when  it  wasn't  yours 
a  bit  I  Never  mind  !  I  didn't  care  about 
it,  and  I  reckon  she  does ;  especially  as 
I  get  thanked  for  itl  Galton  Medlicott^ 
when  you've  read  this  you'll  realise  you're 
own  brother  to  an  ansel ;  and  for  myself, 
if  I  hadn't  a  hundred  other  things  to  do, 
I  should  go  ri^ht  off,  and  give  i&i  girl  a 
kiss  for  pointmg  out  the  fact  to  ma  so 
prettily." 

It  was  Calton  Medlioott,  however,  who 
h^^pened  to  see  ''  that  girl "  next ;  though 
seeing  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  the 
most  exemplary  propriety,  the  meeting  was 
quite  by  accident  It  was  in  the  afternoon, 
and  she  had  turned  into  the  Gardens  with 


the  boys  so  that  they  might  have  a  race 
together.  The  weather  was  very  hot^  the 
grass  burnt  yellow  with  the  sun.  She 
had  on  a  faded  pink  cotton  gown  which 
repeated  washings  had  rendered  at  once 
too  tight  and  too  short  for  her,  witk  a 
muslin  kerchief  tied  loosely  about  her  neck, 
and  on  her  head  a  big  flapping  Leghorn  hat 
which  had  been,  her  mother's  when  a  girL 
and  which  cast  into  soft  shadow  the  trans- 
parent paleness  of  her  face.  The  boys  had 
placed  her  where  she  was  for  a  goal,  and 
she  stood  still  in  the  hot  sunsmne,  her 
hands  clasped  looeelv  before  her^  her  grey 
eyes  gazing  dreamily  out  into  tiie  blue, 
hazy  distance  in  such  utter  unconscious- 
ness of  all  about  her  that  Medlicott,  who 
had  not  recognised  her  at  first,  stood  still 
for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  pretty  picture 
before  disturbing  it  Even  then  she  did 
not  see  him  till  he  spoke ;  but  tiie  first 
sound  of  his  voice  awakened  her,  and 
brought  such  a  flood  of  pure,  rosy  colour 
into  the  cheeks,  such  a  liquid,  radiant 
dazzlement  to  the  eyes,  as  seemed  to  trans- 
figure her  and  made  Urn  ask  himself  if  he 
had  been  dreaming  before  not  to  see  the 
beauty  of  it;  and  when  he  apologised 
for  startiinff  her,  her  innocent  answer, 
"  Oh,  you  did  not  It  was  only  that  I 
happened  to  be  thinking  of — of  you  and 
vour  sister  just  then,"  bore  with  it  such  a 
burden  of  unconscious  flattery  that  the 
coldest  and  most  self-composed  man  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  moved  by  it  He 
was  too  correct  a  person  to  linger  there 
talking  to  her  for  more  than  a  minute  or 
two ;  but  he  told  her,  meaning  only  to  be 
polite,  that  Virginia  was  longing  to  see  her 
again ;  and  Susie  said  tremulouisly,  "  How 

good  of  her  1    Ah,  but  if  she  knew !" 

and  broke  off,  too  timid  to  put  into  words 
the  longing  that  she  felt  for  another 
;limpse  of  we  bright  littie  beauty.  Perhaps 
Walton  understood,  however.  Indeed,  for 
the  moment  he  felt  almost  ansry  with 
Virginia  for  thinking  so  littie  of  this  tender- 
hearted friend  of  hers,  and,  as  he  took  off 
his  hat  in  farewell,  he  turned  back  again  to 
say: 

"But|  Miss  Lane,  you  must  promise  to 
come  to  us  again.  My  mother  and  sister 
will  be  leaving  town  so  soon  now,  that  it 
will  be  a  great  disappointment  if  you  say 
'  no '  to  the  invitation  which  I  believe  you 
are  going  to  receive  to-morrow.  May  I  not 
take  back  your  assent  in  advance ) " 

Poor  little  Susie  1  it  was  piteous  to  see  the 
colour  dying  out  of  her  face  at  the  words 
"leavbg  town"— anc^  ve|,  h^  she  not 
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known  it  moat  be  so  1  Did  not  eveiyone — 
the  Farqnharaons  indnded — go  away  at  the 
end  of  the  season ;  and  was  not  she  herself 
looking  forward  ere  long  to  that  yearly 
visit  home,  which  not  even  the  presence  of 
a  stepfather  could  make  anything  bat 
delightful  1  Her  lip  trembled  as  she  said 
something  about  being  "afraid  Mrs. 
Farquharson  would  not  like—"  but 
Calton  would  not  hear  her. 

"Mrs.  Farquh&rson  must  like,"  he  said 
peremptorily.  "Trust  that  to  us.  Virginia 
shall  call  on  her,  or  my  mother  will  write. 
I  reckon  we'll  fix  it  somehow." 

After  which  he  broke  off  short  with  a 
slight  colour  in  his  sallow  cheek  at  having 
been  betrayed  into  a  Yankeeism,  and 
bowed  himself  away  with  extra  ceremony, 
to  make  amends. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  however. 
Not  that  either  Virginia  or  Mrs.  Medlicott 
resorted  to  the  strong  measures  suggested ; 
but  after  four  or  five  days  (days  Draught 
with  almost  sickening  anxiety  to  Susie)  a 
sweet  little  note  came  to  her  from  the 
American  girl  urging  her--on  paper  almost 
as  thick  as  cardboaurd,  and  with  an  enor- 
mous monogram  in  blue  and  gold  at  the 
top — to  come  and  dine  with  wem  on  the 
following  evening,  and  enclosing  a  formal 
message  from  her  mother  to  Mrs,  Farquhar- 
son, in  which  the  former  used  the  name  of 
"  their  mutual  friend,  Mrs.  Van  Groedner " 
as  a  plea  for  hoping  Susie's  employer  would 
consent  to  spare  her  young  governess  to 
them  for  this  one  occasion  before  they  left 
London. 

Mrs.  Farquharson  did  consent,  partly 
for  fear  of  her  husband  —  Susie,  with  a 
diplomacy  which  she  never  showed  before 
or  afterwards,  having  made  her  petition 
when  that  good-natured  gentleman  was 
present  —  and  partly  for  very  shame  of 
refusing  so  trifling  a  request  without  any 
valid  excuse;  but  she  did  it  in  the  most 
disa^eeable  way,  making  as  many  diffi- 
culties as  she  could,  and  even  observing, 
in  conclusion,  that  she  was  sorry  Miss  Lane 
was  developing  a  taste  for  dissipation  and 
going  out  at  night,  as  she  must  own 
she  considered  it  to  be  one  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  position  of  a  nursery- 
governess— in  her  house,  at  any  rate — a 
covert  threat  which,  under  most  circum- 
stances, would  have  frightened  Susie  into 
relinquishing  the  most  longed  for  pleasure 
in  the  world.  But  she  could  not  relinquisb 
this.  Virginia  wanted  her — ^Virginia  and 
Oalton  toa  They  had  said  so  as  earnestly 
as  words  could  say  it,  and  would  she  have 


been  worthy  of  the  generous  friendship 
accorded  her  if  she  had  not  been  willing 
to  risk  anythii^ — her  employer's  favour, 
even  her  situation  itself— rather  than  say 
"No"  when  they  asked  for  "Yes"? 
Happen  what  might,  she  would  go  to  them 
this  time,  snatch  at  this  bit  of  happiness, 
and  then ! 

Her  chief  difficulty  now  was  what  to 
wear.  The  invitation  was  for  the  day  fol- 
lowing, so  she  had  no  time  to  make  up 
anythmg,  even  if  she  had  had  the  money 
to  buy  it  with,  and  her  evening-dresses 
were  limited  to  two,  a  somewhat  prim 
blue  and  brown  checked  silk,  and  an  old 
white  muslin,  her  confirmation  -  gown, 
when  she  was  seventeen,  and  scarcely  worn 
since. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  she  would 
have  fixed  on  the  silk  at  once ;  but^  only  a 
few  days  before,  the  children  had  taken 
advantage  of  her  absence  on  a  shopping 
errand  to  make  a  raid  on  her  wardrobe  for 
things  "  to  dress  up  in,"  and,  fixing  on  this 
gown,  had  managed  to  tear  a  three-cornered 
rent  in  the  front  of  it  She  had  mended 
it  as  neatly  as  she  could,  but  the  dam  was 
so  apparent  as  to  make  the  dress — ^neither 
a  new  nor  pretty  one  before— look  deplo- 
rably shabby  even  in  her  own  eyes,  and  in 
despair  she  fell  back  upon  the  muslin.  That, 
too,  was  Ump  and  yellow  with  lyin^  by, 
and  made  with  almost  childish  simphcity, 
as  became  the  event  for  which  it  was 
designed ;  and  Susie,  in  her  ignorance  of 
artistic  effect,  deeply  regretted  that  she 
had  no  time  to  send  it  to  a  laundress,  and 
have  it  made  stiff,  and  white,  and  starchy. 
But,  at  least,  she  could  shorten  the  sleeves 
a  little,  in  imitation  of  those  pretty  elbow 
ones  Virginia  wore ;  and  when  she  saw  tiiie 
effect  of  this,  she  even  went  a  little  farther, 
and,  tremblins  nervously  at  her  own  bold- 
ness, ventured  to  cut  down  the  neck  a 
couple  of  inches,  and  ruffle  it  round  with 
a  deep  frill  of  lace  her  mother  had  given 
her,  so  as  to  give  bettor  effect  to  the  blue 
beads— Virginia's  beads,  which,  after  kiss- 
ing tenderly,  she  clasped  round  her  soft 
white  throat  The  long  mittens  were 
drawn  on  afterwards,  and  then  vanity 
itself  could  achieve  no  more,  and,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  shyness  of  herself,  Susie 
was  glad  to  hide  her  unwonted  glories 
under  the  cover  of  a  dark  waterproof,  and 
slip  out  of  the  house  as  quickly  and  quietly 
as  possible. 

Virginia  received  her  with  open  arms. 

"  Dear  little  Saint  Susan,  this  is  sweet 
of  you ;  and  how  sweet  you  lodk — too 
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pictnresqae  for  anything  1 "  she  said,  embrac- 
ing her  warmly,  and  herself  removing  the 
dingy  waterproof  with  her  pretty,  jewelled 
fingers.  "  Mother,  ain't  she  like  a  picture 
— one  of  those  old  ones  in  the  National 
Gallery,  the — ^you  know,  Calton,  you 
admire  them  so  much — ^the  Sir  Joshuas ) " 

"  Miss  Lane  isn't  like  a  picture,  because 
she  is  a  picture  in  herself,'^  said  Calton 
seriously.  '<  If  you  will  let  me,  Virginia," 
rolling  forward  a  crimson  velvet  armchair 
as  he  spoke,  **  I  will  put  her  in  a  suitable 
frame,  and  then  you  can  admire  her  at 
ease.  Sir  Joshua'fi  fair  damsels  always  sat 
to  him,  and  this  one  by  her  looks  has  been 
standing  too  long  already." 

Susie  looked  up  at  him  gratefully,  amid 
her  blushes.  In  truth,  she  had  been  feel- 
ing i^ale  and  tired ;  for  the  day  had  been 
made  as  hard  as  possible  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Farquharson's  snubs,  the  nurse's  ill-temper, 
and  an  extra  display  of  naughtiness  on  the 
children's  part  She  had  walked  the 
whole  way  to  the  hotel,  too,  ho  that  all 
this  praise  and  petting  was  almost  too 
much  for  her  ;  and  when  Virginia,  declar- 
ing that  she  must  be  in  the  frame,  too, 
threw  herself  on  a  stool  at  her  friend's  feet, 
and  took  her  hand  in  hers,  Susie's  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  which  she  was  fain  to 
hide  by  stooping  her  head  over  the 
fringed  and  frizzled  one  beneath  her.  She 
hardly  knew  whether  to  be  pleased  or 
sorry  when  Virginia,  with  some  natural 
triumph  in  the  treat  they  had  prepared  for 
her  new  prot6g6e,  told  her  that  she  need 
not  tiiink  she  was  going  to  spend  a  stupid 
evening  with  tbiem.  They  had  something 
better  for  her  than  that  What  did  she 
say  to  the  opera  and  to  hearing  Lucca  in 
Faust;  for  Calton  had  got  them  a  box, 
and  if  she  liked  they  meant  to  got 

The  opera !  Susie  had  never  heard, 
never  hoped  to  hear  one  in  her  life.  She 
only  knew  the  divine  music  of  Faust  as 
churned  out  by  a  barrel-organ,  or  strummed 
over  in  a  set  of  quadrilles.  The  mere  idea 
paled  and  awed  her  as  though  someone 
had  said,  "You  shall  go  to  heaven 
to-night$ "  and  yet,  the  anticipation  of  that 
"  stupid  evening"  at  the  hotel,  with  the 
friends  who  were  so  much  to  her,  had  been 
such  a  precious  aind  delightful  treat,  that 
to  relinquish  it  gave  her  faiUif ul  heart  a 
pang,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  happiness 
and  gratitude.  She  lost  it  after  the 
luxurious  little  dinner,  however,  when 
Virginia^  insisted  on  lending  h^  one  of  her 
own  opera  wraps,  a  costly  thing  of  White 
satin   feathered   pcmnd   with  marabout; 


and  when  Calton,  coming  quietly  to  her 
side,  put  an  exquisite  ktUe  bouquet  of 
pale  pink  and  creamy  yellow  tea-roses 
into  her  hand,  saying  in  his  low,  pleasant 
voice :  "  I  got  geraniums  for  Virginia,  but 
you  ought  not  to  wear  anything  cruder 
in  colour  than  these  roses,  Miss  Lane. 
Nothing  else  would  be  in  harmony  with 
you." 

Susie  took  the  roses  as  if  she  were  in  a 
dream.  She  could  not  even  thank  him ; 
only  her  eyes,  large  with  rapture,  shone 
out  like  two  pure  lamps,  and  her  parted 
lips  seemed  exhaling  some  voiceless  prayer 
of  praise. 

And  the  evening  that  followed  was  like  a 
dream  too — a  dream  every  tittle  of  which 
seemed  burnt  into  her  memory  afterwards, 
to  last  as  long  as  life  did,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  seemed  litUe  more  than  a  swift 
succession  of  sensations,  blissful,  hazy, 
thrilled  through  and  through  with  an 
intensity  of  sweetness,  and  ever  throbbing 
higher  and  higher,  deeper  and  deeper,  as 
if  some  pulse  in  her  being,  hitherto  nn- 
guessed  at,  or  only  touched  on  to  jar,  had 
been  suddenly  wakened  to  swell  up  in  one 
pure  stream  of  answering  melody  to  fill  the 
divine  chord  of  bliss  about  her.  l^me, 
place,  and  circumstance  faded  away  before 
it  Tlie  passionate  pleading  of  Lucca's 
thrQling voice;  the  dazzling  house,  lined  tier 
on  tier  with  brilliantly-attired  women;  the 
glittering  lights ;  the  pathetic  cadences  of 
the  chorus,  and  grand  thunder  of  orchestral 
symphony;  the  heat,  the  perfumes,  the 
touch  of  Calton  Medlicott's  coat-sleeve 
against  her  bare  arm;  now  and  then,  a 
bright  glance  from  Virginia,  or  a  pressure 
from  her  pretty  little  hand  in  the  intervals 
of  the  young  lady's  flirtations  with  two 
other  gentlemen  who  had  joined  them  in 
their  box ;  all  made  part  of  one  wondrous, 
halcyon,  harmonious  whole,  in  which  she 
Uvea  and  breathed  without  any  actual 
consciousness  of  either. 

Even  between  the  acts  the  dream  wient 
on  unbroken.  Virginia  was  eager  to  know 
what  Susan  thought  of  Lucca.  Calton  got 
her  an  ice,  and  i^eemedtather  unnecessarily 
annoyed  at  Its  not  being  a  vaniHa  one,  any 
stronger  flavour  being,  as  he  declared,  a 
desecration  of  her  so^  old  muslin  and  tea- 
roses,  and  Susie  gave  smiles  and  answers 
of  readiest  sympathy  to  both ;  but  she  had 
neither  smiles  nor  sympathy  when  she  was 
appeided  to  by  the  other  young  men,  one^ 
an  Englishman-and  an  Honourable,  on  what 
he  called  the  execrable  flatness  of  certain  of 
the  tenor's  high  notes,  and  the  other,  a 
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yivacious  little  American,  who  called  Yir- 
gbia  by  her  ekriatiaiitnamey  on  aome  of 
the  lighter  topica  of  the  day.  They  both 
thought  her  an  abnonnally  doll  young 
peraon,  and  turned  with  renewed  ardour  to 
their  previouB  divinity,  and  no  wonder. 
How  could  Susie  critioiaa  a  note  here  or 
there  with  her  whole  bein^  alill  thrilling 
with  what  had  been  to  her  hke  an  outburst 
of  a  heavenly  choir;  and  what  did  she 
know  of  the  back  hair  of  Oscar  Wilde,  or 
the  ''  breakdowns  "  of  Lotta  1  She  waa  so 
completely  outside  of  all  these  things  that 
the  society  shibboleth  of  the  day  conveyed 
no  meaning  to  her  brain,  shut  away  from 
the  very  echo  of  such  follies  between  the 
four  walk  of  her  dingy  little  schoolroom. 
When  Calton  describe  to  her  a  picture  of 
Faust  and  Marguerite,  which  had  been  in 
the  Salon  that  year,  and  told  her  that  she 
must  not  expect  to  see  much  of  art  ^  when" 
she  came  to  America;  and  when  Virginia 
whispered  to  her  that  Marcus  P.  Goldbetle 
was  an  old  lover,  who  had  followed  her  to 
England,  Susie  liBtened  with  fullest  and 
most  deUehted.  interest ;  but  these  other 
people  spoke  a  langui^e  apart,  and  had  no 
contact  with  her.  She  scarcely  noticed 
when  they  made  their  adieux  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Virginia  herself  was  in  high  spirits  all 
the  way  home. .  The  devotion  of  Marcus 
P.,  and  the  consequent  jealousy  and  in- 
creased attentions  of  the  Honourable,  had 
excited  her  little  feather-brain  to  bubbling- 
point  She  held  Susie's  hand  squeezed  in 
both  hers  all  the  way,  and  whispered 
confidences  in  her  ear  which  the  roll  of 
the  carriage-wheels  over  the  stones  half 
droymed. 

*'  He's  known  me  ever  since  I  was  three 
years  old.  We  used  to  eat  butter-nut 
candy  on  the  leads  over  the  washhouse, 
and  I  thought  him  the  cunningest  little 
boy  rd  ever  seen.  Susie,  I  must  tell  you 
about  it  Will  you  be  sure  to  be  in  the 
Gardens  to-morrow  1  Promise  I  Oh  dear, 
I  guess  you'll  say  I'm  an  awful  little  flirt, 
for  I  mow .  the  other  thinks  so.  Say, 
Susie,  you're  my  friend,  and  you  shall 
advise  me.  We  can  meet  at  the  fountains 
to-morrow ;  and,  oh,  I've  a  scheme  for  you 

as  well ;  such  a  lovely  one,  I Why,  I 

declare  if  this  isn't  the  hotel  already  1" 
So  it  was,  and  a  dainty  little  supper  was 
awaiting  them  there,  but  Susie  could  not 
stay  to  partake  of  it  The  sight  of  a  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  hour  to  which 
it  pointed,  had  startled  her  with  a  sudden 
shock  of  recollection  of  her  real  position  in 


Ufe;  the  next  day's  duties ;  the  face  of  the 
servant  who  would  have  had  to  stay  up  to 
let  her  in ;  and  the  face  of  Mrs.  Farquhar- 
Bon  when  she  heard  what  time  that  staying 
up  had  extended  to;  and<  she  was  so 
earnest  in  her  assurancea  that  she  must  go 
home  then  and  there,  that  her  entertainers 
were  obliged  to  give  in  to  them.  But  botii 
Mrs.  Medlicott  and  Virginia  kissed  her  at 
^ing:  the  latter  holding  both  her  hands 
m  hers,  aa  Aib  aaid : 

''Bemember  tomorrow,  Susie  1  I've 
acarcely  made  out  to  aay  a  word  to  you 
this  evening;  and  I  can't  settle  any  till 
we've  had  a  Ions  talk ;  but  I  shall  be  in 
the  Gardens  early,  so  if  you're  not  too 
tired  to  be  there  too        " 

'<  Ob,  I  am  diere  every  morning,"  said 
Susie;  in  the  intense  excitement  of  the 
moment  even  her  shyness  had  melted 
away.  <'  How  oould  I  be  tired  1  It  has 
been  like  heaven.  Oh,  I  can't  thank  yon  1 
I  don't  know  how.  I  never  knew  there 
could  be  such  happiness,"  she  said  with 
her  soft  cheek  pressed  against  Uie  little 
American's. 

Calton  took  her  home;  He  had  kept  the 
carriage  waiting,  and  his  American  polite- 
ness would  not] hear*  of  her  going  alone ; 
but  Susie  hardly  spoke  the  whole  way. 
The  awakening  from  her  beautiful  dream 
waa  so  near  now  that  every  momeni^seemed 
fraught  with  blended  pain  and  bUss  too 
keen  for  speech — almost  for  bearing.  Mr. 
Medlicott  could  not  guess  what  was  in  her 
mind ;  but  a»  they  alighted  and  stood 
together  on  the  doorst^  of  Number  — , 
Clanricarde  .Gardens,  he  looked  down  on 
her  very  kindly.  In  her  white  dress,  with 
the  dark  waterproof  falling  back  from  her 
shoulders,  f  and  the  bunch  of  yellow  rosea 
dasped  against  her  breast,  she  looked  so 
pale,  so  pure,  so  young,  that  he  could 
scarcely  help  but  feel  tenderly  towards 
her. 

''  I  hope  you  will  not  have  to  stay  here 
long,"  he  said,  releasing  the  beU-handle 
after  a  second  pull,  the  first  having 
received  no  attention  ^'  My  sister  has  a 
plan  for  you,  I  believe,  which,  I  dare  say, 
you  will  talk  over  together.  I  am  sure 
you  would  like  America,  you  know,  if  you 
would  consent  to  try  it  We  haven't  all 
the  culture  of  the  old-world  yet,  but  we 
would  endeavour  to  be  hospitable  to 
you." 

America !  The  repetition  of  that  idea 
was  something  too  grand  for  Susie  to  grasp. 
She  could  not  even  answer ;  but  he  had 
taken  her  hand  in  farewell  and  her  alight 
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fingers  closed  over  bis  with  a  nervous  grip 
of  which  she  was  quite  unaware,  though  it 
expressed  a  whole  world  of  voiceless  grati- 
tude and  feeling  too  strong  for  utterance. 
Perhaps  he  understood  it.  •  Some  young 
Englidimen  indeed,  knowing  that  she  was 
only  a  nursery-governess,  might  have  taken 
advantage .  of  the  girl's  innocence  and 
emotion,  and  stolen  a  brief  kiss  from  those 
parted,  quiverins  lips;  but  Americans 
treat  women  of  all  classes  with  more  respect 
thim  we  da  He  bent  his  head  over  the 
little  hand,  and  touched  it  with  his  lips 
instead ;  and  at  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  a  yawning  housemaid  showed 
herself  in  the  entrance. 

"Good-night,"  said  Oalton,  quite  un- 
abashed, *'  and  au  revoir ! " 

But  Susie's  good-night  was  drowned  in 
the  noisy  closing  of  the  door.  She  was 
behind  it  now,  and  her  dream  was  over — 
but  there  was  to-morrow  i 

It  was  about  midday  on  tiie  morrow 
when  a  telegraph-boy  trotted  up  the,  steps 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel  and  gave  in  a 
yellowenvelope  addressed  to  Mrs.  Medlieott 
The  sun  was  shining  with  a  fierce  heat, 
which,  is  not  an  uncommon  manifesta- 
tion with  it,  even  in  London,  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  though  Vir^nia  had 
arisen — at  ten  o'clock — with  the  intention 
of  repairing  to  Kensington  Grardens  after 
breakfast^  a  very  brief  inspection  of  the 
glaring,  dusty  thoroughfare  outside  the 
Venetians  convinced  her  that  the  tempera- 
ture was  too  warm  for  any  such  exertion, 
and  she  subsided  instead  on  to  a  sofa,  with 
a  fan  and  a  novel,  and  went  to  sleep.  The 
sudden  rushing  into  the  room  of  her 
mother  with  the  telegram  aroused  her,  and 
for  some  minutes  there  was  wOd  excite- 
ment on  the  part  of  both  ladies,  which  was 
not  lessened  by  the  arrival  of  Oalton  in  a 
hansom-cab,  and  his  joining  them  with 
another  telegram  in  his  hand. 

"  So  you've  heard  1  You've  got  one  too, 
and  of  course  you're  going  on  at  once  1 
You  won't  delay.  It's  half  a  million, 
remember,"  Mrs.  Medlicott  cried  out  ener- 
getically. 

''  Dollars,"  put  in  her  son,  who  had  Hved 
long  enough  on  this  side  of  the  water  to 


think  of  that  sum  as  representing  a  yet 
larger  amount  He  added :  <*.  Yes — oh  yes, 
I  shall  go.  I  guess  it  won't  be  difficult  to 
get  leave,  as  I've  only  been  a  supernumerary 
here.  We  shall  travel  by  the  same 
steamer,  of  course.  There's  a  boat  goes 
on  Friday.  Can  you  bo  ready  by 
theni" 

Both  ladies  set  up  a  scream. 

'<  Friday  i  And  this  is  Tuesday.  Oh, 
my  dear  boy,  impossible !  Think  of  the 
loads  of  people  one  will  have  to  see;  and 
things  to  do.  There's  that  dinner  at  Lady 
Oongerton's,  too,  on  Saturday,  and  the  fancy 
fair  on  Monday.  I  couldn't  miss  them  on 
Jinny's  account ;  the  latter  espedally.  She 
hasn't  met  the  Prince  yet,  and  you  know 
how  he  admires  American  girls." 

''And  Madame  Denise  maUng  my  cos- 
tume for  it^  this  minute,"  put  in  Virginia. 
"  Oh,  mother,  to  think  we  must  miss  our 
country  house  visits,  after  all,'  and  everyone 
says  they're  the  b^st  experience  of  England 
yon  can  have.  It's  enough  to  make  one 
real  mad."    • 

Mrs.  Medlicott  tried  to  put  on  an  ex- 
pression of  severity. 

''Jinny,  I'm  shocked  at  you.  Totalkai>out 
country  visiting,  when  your  uncle  and  my 
only  brother  is  dying ;  and  you  know  that 
that  minx,  his  wife's  nieice,  is  trying  to  get 
a  hold  of  him  and  cut  out  Galton  1  I  should 

¥iess  you've  no  feeling,  to  hear  you  talk, 
hat  reminds  me,  though,  I  was  thinking, 
as  there  is  no  hope  of  his  surviving,  if 
we  hadn't  better  set  our  mourning  now. 
Denise  wouldn't  take  a  week  over  it,  and 
no  one  would  know.  It  would  be  ever  so 
much. cheaper,  and  better  too." 

"  Only,  if  you  wait  for  that,"  said  Calton 
calmly,  "I reckon  yon  must  go  alone  j  for, 
if  I'm  to  leave  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  at 
once." 

'*  Why,  certainly,  my  dear,  we  can  follow 
at  the  end  of  next  week,  and  perhaps 
Marcus  P.  could  make  out  to  escort  us 
instead — eh,  Jinny  1 " 

"  I'U  teU  after  I've  bid  the  Hon.  Bertie 
good-bye,"  said  Virginia,  laughing.  "I 
shall  go  right  off  to  his  sister  this  after- 
noon and  tell  her.  Mother,  do  tell  Denise 
lots  of  crape :  then  folksll  know  it's 
English." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

**  You  are  expected,  sir/'  said  the  servant 

I  who  opexied  the  door  of  the  house  in  Grafton 
Street  to  Phil,  as  he  showed  him  into  a  small 
room  on  the  prroond-iloor ;  a  room  that 
eeemed  a  hybnd  betweion  a  bondoir  and 
a  study.  Books  abounded,  one  or  two 
small  writing-tables  were  stationed  here 
and  there,  and  on  either  side  of  the  fire 
were  placed  large recliningchairs  and  foot- 
stools, suggestive  of  a  lady's  occupation  of 
the  apartment 

In  one  of  these  chairs,  placed  to  face 
the  door,  sat  Ellinor  Torke.  The  light 
from  some  six  or  eight  wax-candles,  above 
the  mantelpiece,  fell  full  upon  her  face, 
'^lighting  up  the  pure,  pale  complexion,  the 
full,  drooping  white  eyelids,  the  scarlet- 
red  lips,  the  glow  of  gold  in  the  hair.  She 
was  dressed  in  some  plain,  tight-fitting 
1  black  garment,  without  ornament  of  any 
"sort 

PhU  noted  this,  as  she  slowly  rose  from 
her  chair  and  advanced  to  meet  hioL 

<'  You  have  come  to  tell  me  it  is  not 

truel"  she  said,  making  no  pretence  of 

I  greeting;    scarcely,    indeed,   waiting    till 

the  servant  had  closed  the  door  behind 

him. 

"What  is  not  true!''  asked  Phil, 
trying  to  get  time  to  collect  together  his 
thoughts. 

"it  is  not  true  that  fiodney  Thome 
1  died  by  his  own  hand ; "  and  now  she  had 
come  close  up  to  him.  She  was  nearly  as 
tall  as  he ;  their  eyes  were  almost  upon  a 
level — her  large,  full,dark  ones  were  looking 
straight  into  bis. 

"The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death,"  answered  Phil,  meeting 


her  gaze  with  a  look  as  steadfiist  as  her 
own. 

"And  they  brought  in  a  right  verdict 
I  say  it  was  a  right  verdict  I  read  the 
evidence,  word  for  word.  They  were 
bound  to  bring  in  that  verdict^  and  no 
other." 

Phil  stood  silent 

Ellinor  went  on,  her  tone  increasing  in 
intensity  and  vehemence. 

"I  iv&ad  every  word  of  the  evidence 
that  man — ^his  servant — gave.  His  master 
told  him  to  bring  the  pistols  in  their 
casa  He  said  he  had  sold  them  to 
a  friend,  and  wished  to  see  they 
were  in  order.  He  did  not  know  they 
were  loaded,  the  servant  did  not  know 
either.  The  man  left  the  room  for  a 
moment ;  he  heard  a  shot ;  he  came  back 
and  found  his  master  dead.  It  is  as  plain 
as  possible.  It  was  an  accident  What 
right  would  they  have  had  to  bring  in  any 
other  verdict  than  accidental  death  f  " 

"What  right  indeed r'  asked  Phil 
coldly,  clearly,  sarcastically.  "Who  was 
there  who  would  have  dared  come  forward 
and  say  the  man  was  half-mad,  befooled, 
besotted,  and  had  a  desperate  reason  for 
putting  a  desperate  end  to  his  life  1 " 

Ellinor  drew  back  a  step ;  for  the  first 
time  her  eyes  drooped  beneath  his. 

"  Why — why — why "    she    began 

vehemently  once  more.  Then  she  suddenly 
broke  off,  took  another  backward  step, 
flung  herself  into  the  armchair  she  had 
just  quitted,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.  | , 

Phil's  heart  began  to  soften  all  in  a 
moment  Anger,  vehemence,  effrontery 
even,  he  was  prepared  to  meet,  but  for  such 
an  utter  collapse  as.  this  he  was  totally 
unprepared.  No  doubt,  if  he  had  been  a 
wise  or  an  experienced  man,  he  would 
have  said,  "  Miss  Yorke,  allow  me  to  ring 
for  your  maid,"  and  would  there  and  then 
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have  taken  his  leave.  Being,  however,  not 
very  wiae,  nor  overburdened  with  exp^ 
rience,  he  took  an  altogether  oppodter 
course ;  he  went  over  to  the  young  lady's 
side  and  addressed  her,  gravely,  it  is  true, 
but  in  tones  from  which  coldness  and 
sarcasm  had  together  disappeared. 

"  Miss  Yorke,  I  entreat  you  not  to  give 
way  like  this,"  he  said.     "  What  is  past  is 

rist;  we  shall  do  no  good  by  discussing  it. 
have  let  my  friendship  for  Bodney  carry 
me  over  the  borders  of  poUteness,  I  fear.'' 

But  EUincr  did  not  withdraw  her  hands 
from  her  face ;  she  only  bowed  her  head 
lower,  till  it  almost  rested  on  her  knee. 

Phil  went  on,  his  manner  gaining  in 
warmth : 

'*  I  had  no  right  to  speak  to  you  as  I  did 
a  moment  ago — as  I  did  in  the  garden  at 
Stanham.  U-reat  Heaven  1  who  am  I  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  my  fellow-creatures 
in  this  way  1 " 

Who  was  he,  indeed,  his  thoughts 
repeated  to  himself,  that  he  should 
set  himself  up  as  a  ruler  and  a 
judge  f  Heaven  only  knew  what  sins  he 
might  have  been  giulty  of  had  he  been 
bom  a  woman,  and,  above  all,  a  woman 
with  a  face  and  figure  like  Ellinor  Yorke's. 
Why,  as  she  bent  forward  thus  in  all  the 
abandon  of  her  grief  and  remorse  under 
the  full  light  of  those  eight  waz-candles, 
her  figure,  in  its  tight-fittiujp;  black  robe, 
presented  a  perfect  outline  of  poetic  classic 
grace.  He  had  been — ^yes,  he  was  willing 
to  confess  it— a  little  luird  upon  her,  had 
spoken  the  truth  plainly — nay,  more, 
brutally  to  her. 

He  very  much  doubted,  in  fact,  whether 
Mrs.  Thome  herself  could  have  pronounced 
a  harsher  judgment,and  as  for  Lucy  Selwyn, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  bitter  as  her 
wrongs  had  been,  they  would  never  have 
wrung  from  her  gentle  lips  so  hard  a 
sentence  as  his  own  had  dared  to  utter. 

There  is  a  place  for  repentance,  so  the 
preacher  said,  for  the  worst  of  sinners 
under  heavra;  who  was  he  to  say  that 
Miss  Yorke  was  never  to  attain  to  it  9 

And  so  he  repeated  once  more  in  a 
voice  that  showed  even  deeper  concem : 

"Miss  Yorke,  I  entreat  you  not  to  give 
way  like  this.  If  words  of  mine  have  pained 
you,  I  can  only  repeat,  I,  at  any  rate,  am 
not  the  right  person  to  utter  them." 

No  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  her  remorse  or  repentance  crossed  his 
mind.  A  man  blessed  with  all  his  faculties 
(save  that  of  eyesight)  might  well  have 
harboured  a  transient  suspicion,  but  for  a 


man  of  siz-and-twenty,  momentarily  bereft 
of  all  his  faculties  (save  that  of  eyesight), 
it  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

Ellinor  drew  her  hands  slowly  from  her 
face,  and  lifted  her  bowed  head.  She  was 
white  with  an  almost  death-like  pallor. 
There  were  no  signs  of  tears  on  her  face, 
but  her  eves  had  a  mournful,  hauntine  look 
in  them  far  more  pathetic  than  the  drawn 
redness  which  tears  are  apt  to  give.  Her 
voice  was  slow  and  tremulous  as  she  said, 
half  turning  her  head  towards  him : 

"  Your  words  were  tme  words ;  you  had 
a  right  to  utter  them,  but  if  ever  it  should 
happen  to  you  to  have  ^our  heart  broken 
and  miserable  as  mine  is  now,  I  pray^  to 
Heaven  that  one  may  go  to  you  speaking 
kinder  and  more  merciful  words  than  you 
have  spoken  to  me  to-night" 

Phil  began  to  feel  more  and  more  what 
a  hard-hearted  brute  he  had  been. 

**  I  did  not  think  you  would  take  it  in 
that  way,"  he  stammered.  "I  ought  to 
have  seen — ought  to  have  known " 

"  That  I  had  a  heart  in  my  body,  though 
I  did  not  choose  to  lay  it  bare  sto  every 
chance  passer-by,"  finiwed  Ellinor,  speak- 
ing in  the  same  low  tremulous  tones  as 
before.  '^You  thought  I  couU  hear  of 
this  man's  death — aye^  and  have  it  laid  to 
my  charge,  unmoved,  without  a  twinge  of 
remorsa  Even  now  you  will  scaxody 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  henceforth  to 
my  very  last  hour  remorse  and  pain  can 
never  leave  me^  that  all  joy  and  pleasure 
in  living  is  over  for  me  for  ever." 

"  I  vow  and  protest "  Phil  begaa 

But  Ellinor  interropted  him,  laying.her 
hand  upon  his  arm  as  he  stood  in  frodt  of 
her. 

'*  Mr.  Wickham,  tell  me  one  thing,  and 
I  shall  be  for  ever  grateful  to  you.  What 
can  I  do — ^what  is  it  possible  for  me  to 
do  to  prove  to  you — ^to  all  the  world  that 
my  sorrow  is  genuine,  and  that  I  am  bent 
on  making  atonement)  Shall  I  go  to  Mrs. 
Thome,  own  all  my  fault,  and  implore  her 
f oigiveness,  or  what  la  there  I  can  do ! " 

Phil  woidd  rather  she  had  left  him  and 
'^  all  the  world  "  out  of  the  question,  and 
simply  said:  <'  What  ought  I  to  do  by  way  of 
atonement)"  However,  after  all  it  came 
to  much  the  same,  he  said  to  himself 
philosophically;  it  was  only  putting  the 
thing  in  another  form.  His  thoughts  flew 
swiftly  to  Lucy  Selwyn. 

''There  is  one  to  whom  acknowledg- 
ment and  recompense  ate  due  far  more 
even  than  to  Mr&  Thome/'  he  answered 
gravely.     *'  Not  that  it  is .  possible,  that 
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either  can  ever  be  adequately  rendered. 
But  the  attempt  might  be  made." 
A  sadden  fluBh  passed  over  EUinor's  face. 

"  You  allude  to  Miss  Selwyn,  of  course." 
She  paused  a  moment  "  You  would  like 
to  make  me  feel  I  have  injured  her — ^you 
would  like  me  to  go  to  her  and  beg  her 
forgiveness  t  Mr.  Wickham,  I  am  no 
saint.  I  have  never  pretended  to  be  one, 
and  shall  never  attempt  to  be  one,  and  I 
tell  you  frankly  that  you  could  not  have 
set  me  a  harder  thing  to  do  than  to  go  to 
this  girl  and  beg  her  pardon." 

Phil  began  to  see  his  way  a  little 
through  what  seemed  to  him  a  succession 
of  difficulties. 

<'  I  said  nothing  about  begging  pardons/' 
he  answered.  "I  don't  see  the  slightest 
necessity  for  such  a  thing.  Where  would 
be  the  kindness  of  laying  bare  to  Miss 
Selwyn  the  faithlessness  of  the  man  she 
loved  and  trusted)  No;  what  I  meant 
was,  that  if  you  are  inclined  to  do  anything 
to  show — I  mean,  for  poor  Bodney's  sake 
— there  would  be  plenty  of  scope  for  kind- 
ness towards  Miss  Selwyn.  She  is  utterly' 
without  friends,  has  very  little  money. 
She  is  very  young,  very  gentle,  very 
fetoHen-hearted " 

Ellinor  lifted  her  white  eyelids,  for  one 
moment  letting  her  eyes  rest  on  him  with 
a  curious  expression.    Then  she  said  : 

"Give  me  her  address,  please.  To- 
morrow I  will  call  and  see  her,  an4  if  you 
will  call  in  on  me  here  on  the  day  after,  I 
will  teU  you  the  result  of  our  interview, 
and  consult  with  you  as  to  what  can  best 
be  done  for  her.  Say  good-night  to  me 
now,  Mr.  Wickham.  I  am  very  tired — 
very  worn-out  Do  not  forget,  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

And  somehow  it  seemed  to  Phil  that, 
while  she  was  saying  these  words  with  her 
lips,  those  dark,  passionate,  mournful  eyes 
of  hers  paraphrased  them  somewhat  in  this 
fashion : 

"  Do  not  forget  that  aU  my  hopes  of  re^ 
pentance  centre  in  your  help  and  counsel 
You,  who  have  stricken  me  into  the  very 
dust  with  your  harsh,  cruel  words,  hold 
out  your  right  hand  and  help  me  to  stand 
upright  again." 

Phil  went  back  to  his  hotel  that  night 
in  much  better  spirits  than  he  had  been 
when  he  set  forth  from  it,  tired  and 
hungry  though  he  was,  and  well  might  be. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  had,  on 
the  whole,  accomplished  a  very  fair  evening's 
work — shown  Ellinor  Yorke  a  deed  worthy 
of  her  doing,  and,  in  all  probability,  raised 


up  for  Lucy  Selwyn  a  valuable  friend  for 
life.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  for  one 
moment  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of 
EUinor's  sorrow,  nor  the  benefit  that  her 
friendship,  once  accorded  to  the  friendless 
Lucy,  would  be  to  her.  Gracious  and 
kindly  thoughts  began  to  fill  his  heart 
towards  these  two  young  women,  so  far 
apart  in  beauty,  in  station,  in  acquire- 
ments, yet  somehow  linked  together  in 
Ms  fancy  by  a  common  sorrow. 

Now,  it  is  all  very  well  for  a  young  man 
of  six-and-twenty  to  have  his  heart  filled 
with  gracious  and  kindly  thoughts  towards 
two  gracious  and  kindly  young  women. 
Men  with  older  brains  and  less  expansive 
sentiments  are  apt  to  detect  in  such  think- 
ing a  spice  of  danger  for,  say,  two  at  least 
out  of  the  three  persons  concerned. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

"  There's  one  thing  I'm  resolved  upon, 
at  any  rate.  No  one  shall  accuse  me  of 
wearing  the  willow  for  Phil,"  said  Edie 
Fairfax  to  herself,  as,  with  a  marvellous 
expedition,  she  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  her  morning  toilette. 

Edie  was  a  mistress  in  the  art  of  swift 
dressing.  Few  could  hope  to  rival  her 
nimble  fijigers  in  the  rapid  adjustment  of 
hooks,  buttons,  or  tapes ;  none  could  sur- 
pass them.  It  is  true  that  her  room,  after 
the  process  of  robing  or  disrobing  had  been 
gone  through,  was  apt  to  present  an  appear- 
ance of  '^most  admired  disorder,'^  over 
which  old  Janet  would  wrin^  her  hands  in 
despair.  Garments  would  lie  here,  there, 
everywhere ;  brushes  and  combs  might  be 
found  comfortably  reposing  in  the  fender ; 
pins  by  the  dozen  would  bestrew  the  floor. 
What  did  it  matter  so  long  as  my  little 
lady  turned  herself  out  fresh  as  a  daisy, 
radiant  as  Hebe  herself,  in  something  under 
twenty  minutes  1 

On  this  particular  morning  that  Miss 
Edie  had  spoken  out  so  bravely  her  per- 
sonal objections  to  that  "true  plant" 
"wherewith  young  men  and  maids  distrest, 
and  left  of  love,  are  crowned,"  dressing 
operations  had  been  conducted  with  even 
more  than  ordinary  despatch.  Janet, 
tapping  at  the  door,  had  been  dismissed 
with  so  peremptory  a  reminder  that  she 
should  wait  till  she  was  rung  for,  that  the 
old  body  dissolved  into  tears  on  the  spot 
And  then  the  bright  brown  hair  had  had 
a  vehement  brushing,  a  rapid  twisting  and 
turning,  and  been  tucked  up  into  the 
tightest  and  simplest  of  knots  at  the  back 
of  the  wilful  little  head,  while  the  said 
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wilful  little  head  had  nodded  sagely  to  its 
own  reflection  in  the  mirror  opposite,  and 
had  announced  its  brave  intentions  of 
inaugurating  a  new  r^me  in  the  days 
that  were  coming. 

"  I've  made  up  my  mind,  whatever 
happens,  I  won't  show  I'm  miserable — ^no, 
I  won't — I  won't — I  won't !  No  one  shall 
come  pitying  me,  and  laughing  at  me  all 
the  time  in  their  sleeves,"  she  vowed  as 
she  stuck  a  final  hair-pin  in  her  twist  of 
•hair.  "  Why,  I  would  far  sooner  people 
hated  me  outright,  and  called  me  the 
horridest  of  flirts,  and  the  most  vicious  of 
vixens,  than  be  fdssed  over,  and  pitied,  and 
crooned  over  by  all  the  old  maids  in  the 
place.  The  creatures !  and  after  all,  what 
is  there  for  me  to  grow  sallow  and  lacka- 
daisical over.  Everything  is  going  on  just 
exactly  as  I  wished.  I  made  the  arrange- 
ment, not  Phil ;  he  simply  falls  in  with  it 
as  he  does  with  everything  I  arrange. 
Next  year  will  soon  come  round,  and  we 
shall  be  laughing  together  over  it  all  before 
we  well  know  where  we  are.  Yes,  after 
all,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  break  my 
heart  over." 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Miss  Edie,  in  the 
bright  morning  sunlight,  thus  to  assure  her- 
self that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to 
break  her  heart  over.  Last  night's  stars 
might  have  told  a  di£ferent  tale  as  they 
peeped  into  her  bedroom-window  long  after 
midnight,  and  saw  her  lying  face  down- 
wards on  the  floor;  only  not  crying 
because  every  tear  she  had  at  command 
was  shed,  and  uttering  neither  plaint  nor 
wail  because  her  powers  of  utterance  were 
exhausted  with  the  long  hours  of  pas- 
sionate weeping  she  had  passed  in  the 
solitude  of  her  room. 

Edie  had  received  through  Colonel 
Wickham  on  the  previous  day  a  message 
from  Phil,  and  probably  to  it  might  be 
traced  both  her  tears  of  overnight  and  her 
brave  resolutions  of  the  morning.  Phil's 
message  had  run  somewhat  as  follows  : 

"TeU  Edie  I  shaU  be  oflf  to  New  York 
in  a  day  or  two — ^met  Arthur  Kenrick  last 
week  (you  remember  Kenrick,  he  rowed 
three  in  the  Cambridge  boat  two  years  ago), 
and  he's  just  startine  to  shoot  bu£falo  in 
the  plains.  I've  told  him  time  hangs  rather 
heavily  on  my  hands  just  now,  and  I'm 
exactly  in  the  humour  for  a  tramp  through 
Utah,  or  anywhere  else  he  likes  to  go. 
But  tell  Edie  she  may  expect  to  see  me 
on  the  Ist  of  October,  next  year,  without 
fail " — the  last  sentence  being  much  under- 
scored. 


Possibly  it  was  the  underscoring  of 
these  lines  which  brought  back  hope  and 
courage  to  little  Edie's  heart  *'  There  is 
nothing  small  in  art;"  in  a  yet  deeper 
sense  there  is  nothing  small  in  love:  a 
sigh  will  speak  volumes,  a  look  may  tell 
a  whole  heart's  history,  and,  as  in  Edie's 
case,  the  underscoring  of  six  consecutive 
words  give  them  the  weight  of  Caesar's 
decrees,  or  of  inspired  prophecy  itself. 
Anyhow,  with  a  step  as  light  as  a  bird's, 
and  a  face  that  seemed  to  have  the  sun 
itself  shining  on  it,  she  went  down  to  the 
breakfast-room  that  morning. 

The  squire  looked  up  from  his  paper  as 
she  entered. 

"The  barometer's  rising,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "  Heaven  grant  it  may  last"  Aloud 
he  said,  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  promise  of  fair  weather :  **  Edie,  it 
will  be  cattle-market  to-morrow;  you  may 
as  well  ride  down  with  me  to  Green  Farm. 
There  are  a  lot  of  little  Aldemeys  I  should 
like  you  to  see,  before  I  tell  Melhuish  to 
make  an  ofl'er  for  them." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Edie's  whim- 
sicality of  temperament,  her  sudden  storms 
and  sunshine,  took  not  a  little  of  the  plea- 
santness out  of  the  squire'slife,  and  savoured 
to  him  somewhat  of  the  mysterious  and  in- 
explicable. He  had  shambled  through  life 
himself  in  easy,  slippered  fashion ;  why  in 
Heaven's  name  couldn't  other  persons  do 
the  same,  instead  of  mounting  themselves 
on  stilts  to  go  down  a  hill,  or  putting  on 
hob  nailed  boots  when  nothing  but  the 
smoothest  of  pasture-lands  lay  before  them  1 

But  stilts  and  hob-nailed  boots  were  for 
that  day,  at  any  rate,  laid  on  one  sida 
The  squire  and  his  little  daughter  enjoyed 
the  most  cheery  of  rides  together,  and  in- 
spected the  Aldemeys  in  the  most  amicable 
of  tempers.  Even  the  poor  people,  as 
Edie  rode  through  the  village  towards 
home,  said  one  to  another,  "Our  young 
lady  looks  more  like  herself  than  she  has 
for  many  a  day  past" 

"Our  youDg  lady"  was  the  name  by 
which  Miss  Edie  was  known  among  the 
cottagers,  whom  alternately  she  petted 
and  scolded,  over  whose  small  vices  she 
was  wont  to  grow  furious,  and  over 
whose  equally  small  virtues  she  was  apt 
to  be  enthusiastia 

Someone  else  beside  the  villagers  noted 
Edie's  bright  looks  that  morning. 

"She  is  like  an  incarnate  sunbeam," 
said  Lord  Winterdowne  to  himself,  as  a 
sudden  turn  in  the  road  down  which  he 
was  riding  brought  him  fa^e-to  facciwith 
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Edie  and  her  &tiier   on  their   spirited 
cheBtnuta 

Now  a  poetic  simile  in  the  month  of 
Lord  Winterdowne  was  an  altogetiier  an- 
usual  oocnrrenoe,  and  showed  him  to  be  in 
an  altogether  unusual  frame  of  mind.  For 
truisms  and  plaoiiudes  he  had  an  almost 
fatal  facility,  but,  as  a  rule,  when  he 
courted  the  Muses,  they  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  turned  their  backs  on  him. 

This  Lord  Winterdowne,  seventh  baron 
of  that  name,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  owner 
of  so  many  thousand  acres  on  that  side  of 
the  county,  was  an  exemplary  man — a  type 
of  a  certain  class  which,  no  doubt,  so  long 
as  our  country  lasts,  will  have  its  repre- 
sentatiyes  amone  the  peers  of  the  realm 
His  mind  was  of  the  neat  and  unpretend- 
ing order,  so  likewise  were  his  manners  and 
appearance.  He  was  a  man  who  seemed 
bom  to  preside  at  learned  or  scientific 
societies;  to  eat  charity  dinners;  to  re- 
spond to  toasts  in  elegant  and  appropriate 
language.  This  up  to  the  present  moment 
had  seemed  to  be  all  that  Ufehad  required 
of  hun,  and  so  far  he  had  acquitted  himself 
admirably  of  his  duty.  His  succession  to 
the  Winterdowne  estates  and  titie  had  in 
nowise  caused  him  to  diverge  from  the 
even  tenour  of  his  way.  The  management 
of  the  estate  was  lodged  in  competent 
hands,  and  beyond  the  addition  of  a 
Holbein  to  the  picture-gallery,  and  the 
renovation  of  a  large  but  disused  obser- 
vatory built  out  from  the  castie,  there 
really  seemed  nothing  calling  for  any 
special  exertion  of  brain-power  on  his  part. 
In  age  he  was  about  forty-five  years,  in 
appearance  he  was  tall,  thin,  slightiy  bald, 
with  stooping  shoulders,  and  a  very  high 
bridge  to  his  nose.  What  his  eyes  were 
like  did  not  in  the  least  matter,  as  they 
were  invariably  sheltered  by  slender, 
gold-rimmed  eyeglasses.  When  it  is  added 
that  whatever  eue  in  life  he  might  over- 
look or  ignore,  one  thixig^he  never  forgot 
— ^namely,  that  he  was  a  Winterdowne,  and 
the  son  of  a  Winterdowne,  all  has  been 
said  that  need  be  to  give  a  sketch  in  out- 
line of  this  far  from  remarkable  English 
nobleman. 

His  first  remark  to  the  *squire,  after  the 
usual  greetings  had  been  said,  showed 
that  he  was  in  a  somewhat  disturbed  state 
of  mind. 

''  I  was  eoing  up  to  your  house" — his 
horse's  head  was  turned  in  an  opposite 
direction — '*  a — ^that  is,  I  should  have  been 
going  if  I  had  not  met  you,"  he  said.  And 
as  he  said  this  his  eyes,  not  a  doubt,  said 


over  and  over  again,  while  he  peered  at 
Edie  through  the  gold-rimmed  glanes: 
"An  incarnate  sunMam — ^yes,  a  sunbeam 
incarnate,  that  is  what  she  is ! '' 

''  Delighted  to  see  you  at  any  time ! " 
responded  the  squiro  heartily.  '*So-ho — 
quiet,  my  lamb!"  —  this  to  his  fidgety 
chestnut     "  Anythmg  I  can  do  for  you  f " 

"  I  was  going  to  trespass  on  your  kind- 
ness, if  I  might  be  aJlowedi"  was  Lord 
Winterdowne's  roply.  "I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  expected  of  me  to  inaugurate 
the  Ghristmas  gaieties  in  the  county  by 
festivities  of  some  sort  at  the  Castie.  Now 
a  ball  seems  to  me  the  right  sort  of  thing. 
What  do  you  think  t'^  hero  directly 
appealing  to  Edie,  who  roplied  immediately 
with  an  earnestness  that  made  Coquette 
start,  lay  back  her  ears,  and  whisk  her  tail : 

'^  A  ball !  Oh,  how  heavenly  !  Depend 
upon  it^  it  is  the  right  and  only  sort  of 
thmg  you  could  do  at  Christmas." 

"  Exactly,"  Lord  Winterdowne  went  on ; 
''  but  hero  is  my  difficulty — ^the  ball-Ust ! 
Now,  in  every  county  thero  aro  people  who 
must  be  asked,  and  people  who  may  be 
asked,  and  people  who  neither  must  nor 
may.  Now,  I  am  too  new  to  the  county 
to  be  able  to  make  out  my  list  unaided, 
and " 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  interrupted  the  squiro,  who 
was  anxious  to  set  his  fideety  chestnut 
going  again ;  "  you  want  Edie  to  run  her 
eye  over  the  Ust.  Come  in  to-night  and 
talk  it  over— dinner  at  half-past  seven  as 
usual,  or  luncheon  to-morrow  at  half-past 
one— -shall  expect  you.  Yes,  beautiful 
morning  for  a  canter  1  To-night,  then — 
shall  Im  delighted  to  see  you.  Good- 
bye!" 

''  I  wonder,"  thought  Edie^  as  once  more, 
side  by  side  with  her  &ther,  they  set  o£f  at 
a  good  pace  down  the  country-road,  "  I 
wonder  if  Phil  will  put  off  his  trip  to 
America,  and  come  down  for  the  ball  when 
he  hears  of  it  t "  And  she  mentally  rogistered 
a  resolve  that  long  beforo  the  important 
matter  of  the  ball-list  could  be  adjusted 
and  the  invitations  sent  out,  Phil  should 
somehow  roceive  private  intimation  of  the 
intended  festivity. 


OUR  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Truly  a  cheerful  sight  for  Christmas  is 
this — ^prison  doors  opened  wide,  the  great 
iron  gates  swinging  idly  on  their  hinges, 
cells  and  corridors  all  deserted,  while  the 
sQent  edioing  quadrangle^  is  open  ,to  any 
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casual  passer-by.  And  this  is  Hocse- 
monger  Lane  Oaol,  once  the  dreariest  of  all 
London  prisons,  and  now,  perhaps,  the 
happiest  spot  of  ground  in  all  the 
metropolis.  For  there  is  an  open  gate- 
way pierced  in  th&  tall,  gloomy  prison  wall, 
through  which  you  may  hear  a  shriU 
hubbub  of  small  voices,  and,  looking  in  at 
the  gate,  you  may  see  the  strangest  and  yet 
merriest  collection  of  little  elves  that  were 
ever  brought  together.  There  is  a  great 
courtyard,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  sur- 
rounded by  the  high  prison  walls,  over 
which  the  pale  winter  sunshine  is  now 
cheerfully  streaming,  while  over  the  rough 
ground  within  chUdren  are  swarming  in 
hundreds.  There  are  giant  strides  step- 
ping out  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to 
the  -arms  and  legs  of  their  lilliputian 
patrons;  swines  in  full  swine;  see-saws 
working  up  and  down,  with  huf-a^K^re  of 
youngsters  clinging  to  either  end.  Other 
athletic  imps  are  hanging-  on  to  the 
parallel  bars — Changing  on  by  arms  or  legs 
as  may  happen,  and  twirling  about  and 
going  through  their  smi^  feats  and  dis- 
plays of  strength  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. Then  there  is  a  football  flying 
about,  quite  regardless  of  Bugby  or  other 
rules;  but  everybody  has  a  kick  at  it. 
And  the  least  among  the  small,  who  can 
do  nothing  else,  can  jump  up  and  down 
and  shout  to  the  full  extent  of  their  tiny 
lungs,  as  if  life  were  a  thing  of  joj  and 
abundanoe,  and  as  if  they,  in  spite  of 
broken  shoes  and  ragged  garments,  were 
getting  a  full,  overflowing  measure  of  all 
good  things  going. 

They  come  in  little  flocks,  these  children, 
from  all  directions,  hurry  up  to  the 
prison  gate — ^its  gloom  has  no  terrors 
for  them--and  as  they  pass  into  the 
big  playground '  they  seem  to  shake  off 
the  cares  of  the  world  already  creasing 
their  infant  faces,  and  with  a  hop,  skip,  and 
a  jump,  they  dart  shouting  into  the  thick 
of  the  throng.  There  are  girls,  too,  as 
many  as  boys,  but  these  make  their  wav  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  ground,  which  is 
fenced  off  for  their  use.  The  high  walls 
keep  off  the  chill  wind,  and  make  things 
snug  and  pleasant,  while  there  is  a  great 
breadth  of  open,  sunny  ground,  rough  as 
you  pleased  ibd  uneven  with  old  founda- 
tions sticking  u^  here  and  there ;  but  all 
the  better  fun,  it  seems,  for  the  children ; 
and  if  there  were  a  blade  of  grass  any- 
where visible,  bto  sure  it  would  be  quickly 
shuffled  away  by  hundreds  of  tiny  feet 
Anyhow,  the  place  seems  exactly  to  suit 


the  children  of  the  neighbourhood ;  they 
throng  to  it  at  every  available  moment, 
and  at  times  nearly  three  thousand  children 
may  be  seen  collected  there,  or  rather 
there  dispersed,  all  playing  and  shouting 
to  their  very  utmost — ^not  such  shouts  as 
you  might  hear  in  the  playing  fields  of 
Eton  or  at  Bugby,  but  a  thm,  piping 
outcry  like  the  chirping  of  myriads  of 
London  sparrows. 

There  are  children  of  all  sorts  here ; 
some  with  comforters  and  warm  caps  and 
knickerbockers,  as  bright  and  warm  as  you 
please,  and  some  bare-headed  and  bare- 
footed, with,  festoons  of  rags  about  their 
limbs,  but  they  all  seem  to  agree 
remarkably  well;  and  the  caretaker  says, 
that,  as  far  as  keeping  order  goes,  a  word 
from  him  is  enough,  and  that  quarrels 
and  bad  language  ape  unknown.  And 
they  caper,  and  shout,  and  jump  about 
with  as  much  joy  and  delight  as  if  they 
had  all  comfortable  homes  and  warm 
fii^sides  to  return  to,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  cheerful  meal  at  the  end  of  their  play, 
when  darkness  comes  on  and  the  play- 
ground is  closed,  and  the  long  lines  of 
shops  in  the  great  thoroughfares  begin  to 
sparkle  and  glow  with  lights;  whereas 
very  many  of  these  children  are,  as  the 
caretaker  remarks,  "like  the  burrds  of  the 
air,  and  know  as  much  where  their  next 
meal  shall  come  from." 

Fortunately,  there  are  kind  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  have  a  thought  for 
these  birds  of  the  air,  and  send  sundry 
little  pickings  to  the  playground,  where 
thev  are  soon  picked  up  l^  the  hungry 
little  sparrows. 

It  is  a  capital  notion  to  have  as  cai^ 
taker  a  man  who  can  give  instruction  in 
athletics,  and  here  is  one  who  has  been  a 
soldier-instructor  of  the  same  for  fifteen 
years  or  so,  and  who  now  looks  after  the 
athletic  principles  of  this  crowd  of  young 
people,  and  tries  to  infuse  a  scientifie 
element  into  their  unformed  gambols.  Our 
caretaker  can  show  the  result  of  his 
labours. 

But  just  at  this  moment  a  cry  of  distress 
is  heard,  and  our  caretaker  is  away  in  a 
moment  A  small  damsel  of  seven  or  eight 
years  is  making  this  way,  crying  lustily, 
'*  'MeUa  Jane  went  and  tlurowed  dirt  in  my 
eyes,  she  did."  And  statistics  and  every- 
thing else  are  forgotten  as  the  kind-hearted 
fellow  kneels  down  and  carefully  wipes  the 
little  damsel's  eyes,  as  he  listens  ^o  her  tale 
of  'Melia  Jane's  atrocities.  And  leaving 
him  to  distribute  justice  among  the  riviS 
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daimhtora  of  Eve,  we  will  take  a  glance 
at  tEe  Borroiindii^  of  tke  prisoa 

There  is  a  notioe  on  the  priBon-wall 
dated  1791,  bat  the  prison  was  not  ready 
for  its  inmates  till  1798.  "Anuserable 
low  sifce,"  writes  one  of  its  visitors,  coming 
to  see  Leigh  Hunt,  who  here  passed  two 
weary  years'  confinement  for  a  harmless 
satire  on  the  Prince  Begent  Moore  and 
Byron  came  to  visit  him  in  1812,  and  we 
may  fuicy  the  little  dapper  warbler  and 
the  pale,  aristocratic  Byron  glancing  up  at 
these  stem,  onhandsome-looking  wall& 

It  is  still  a  gloomy,  lowering  passage 
between  the  bnsy*  shoppy  iNwingtooi 
Gaoseway,  where  omnibuses  and  tramcars 
are  spinning  along  so  merrily,  and  the  once 
dreary  prison  wiw  its  sinister  memories. 
You  may  picture  to  yourself  the  crowds 
that  seethed  and  whirled  through  that 
narrow,  darksome  pass  on  the  nangine 
mornings  of  former  days,  when  the  scaffold 
was  erected  high  over  the  prison  gateway. 
Such  as  on  that  gloomy  November  mom 
described  by  the  late  Charles  Dick^is, 
when  tilie  Mannings  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  crime,  and  when  the  most  lamentable 
accompaniment  of  the  dread  spectade  was 
the  swarm  of  young  children,  with  their 
shrill  shouts,  and  cries,  and  impreca- 
tions, who  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ribald,  mocking  crowo.  What  a 
terribly  long  way,  or  rather,  what  a  cheer- 
fully long  way  is  this  from  our  playground 
of  to-day,  withits  hundreds — ^nay,  thousands 
— of  merry  little  grigs,  shouting  and 
chirping  over  their  pky  1 

It  was  this  Horsemonger  Lane,  by  the 
way,  which  is  now  no  longer  known  as  the 
Lane,  but  has  tdken  to  itself  the  name  of 
Union  Street,  as  if  even  the  very  atones  of 
the  street  were  anxious  to  throw  off 
their  prison  associationB — ^it  was  this  very 
street  or  lane  that  witnessed  the  last  of  the 
pubUc  executions  in  Londoa  And  Horse- 
mon^  takes  up  the  dreary  record  of 
pubhc  executions  almost  from  the  time 
when  Kennington  Gommon  was  the  usual 
place  of  execution  for  the  criminals  of  tiaese 
parte,  aa  Tyburn  was  for  the  rest  of 
LondoBk..  .One  of  thei  earliest  and  most 
noted  of  these  scenes  on  the  scaffold, 
was  tiie  execution  of  Colonel  Despard  and 
six  of  his  associates,  in  1803.  The  Colonel 
had  been  arrested  at  The  Oakley  Arms, 
Lambeth,  with  about  thirty  others,  all 
agog  to  subvertrtfae<^British  Constitution, 
and  these  weve  triedtat  the  Sessions  House 
adloiui^g  die.|uri80»^ihe  Sessions  House 
is  still  in  flsoiisUssexistenQe,  with  its 


highly  respectable  frontage  towards  New- 
iugton  Causeway,  and  its  offices  of  the 
county  officials  adjoining — and  the  pick  of 
the  criminals  were  condemned  to  deatL 
It  was  a  tmmi)ery  conspiracy,  which  had 
been  best  punished  with  contemptuous 
mercy,  but  the  frightened  Government 
took  it  seriously,  and  insisted  upon  all 
the  clumsy,  croel  elaboration  of  a  prose- 
cution for  high  treason.  And  so,  with 
all  due  formalities  of  dragging  on  a 
hurdle,  hanging,  beheading,  and  quarter- 
ing, the  last  ''high  treason "  deci^itation 
that  has  been  done  in  England,  and  that 
probably  ever  will  be  done,  came  to 
an  end.  But  enough  of  these  gloomy 
reminiscences.  Let  us  return  to  the 
cheerful  playground  of  to-day. 

The  credit  of  getting  this  famous  play- 
ground for  the  children  of  this  crowded, 
thickly-populated  neighbourhood,  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Playground  Asso- 
ciation, and  chiefly  to  their  chairman,  Lord 
Brabazon,  who  persevered  through  many 
obstacles  till  success  was  attained.  When 
Horsemonger  Lane  was  abolished  as  a 
prison,  and  its  inmates  transferred  to  Gold- 
bath  Fields,  Clerkenwell  House  of  Deten- 
tion, and  Westminster,  the  justices  of 
Surrey,  to  whom  the  site  belonged,  were 
indmed  to  sell  the  pkce  for  building 
purposes,  and  it  was  only  after  long 
argument  and  correspondence  that  suffi- 
cient interest  was  excited  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  of  making  a  playground  here,  to 
move  the  hearts  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  to  lease  the  ground  to  the  Play- 
ground Association  at  a  nominal  rental. 
That  title  scheme  has  been  a  great  success 
the  merest  glance  within  the  playground 
will  show ;  the  children  have  adopted  it  as 
their  own ;  tiieir  charter  is  embkzoned  on 
the  board  by  the  entrance,  which  bears  the 
lengthy  title  which  we  may  abridge  here 
and  elsewhere  to  Playground  Association 
— ^a  board  which  bears  the  pleasing  an- 
nouncement, (I  quote  from  memory),  **No 
adults  are  allowed  to  enter  unless  accom-  < 
panled  by  children."  But  this  need  not  be 
taken  too  literally.  The  children  them- 
selves have  na  objection  to  the  entrance  of 
a  well-conducted  stranger,  even  if  fully 
grown-up,  and  the  caretaker  is  proud  to 
show  the  details  of  his  charge,  and  to 
descant  on  the  progress  his  boys  have  made 
in.  atUetics-*- biceps  muscles  developed 
and  firm,  and  the  calves  of  the  legs  with 
the  mnsclea  showing  like  whipcord,  where 
not  long  ago  all  was  feeble  mi  flabby. 
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Now  that  we  are  on  the  playground 
trail,  it  may  be  worth  while,  taking  the 
little  red-bound  report  of  the  Playground 
Association  as  a  guide,  to  pay  a  flying 
visit  to  some  of  the  other  oases  in  the 
wilderness  of  houses  which  have  recently 
been  opened  to  the  publia  The  Elephant 
and  Castle  is  within  a  stone's-throw,  and 
l^ere  is  no  better  place  as  a  centre,  with 
its  tram-lines  radiating  in  all  directions. 
And  so  in  a  few  minutes  we  are  in  the 
churchyard  of  St  Mary,  Newineton,  now 
pleasantly  laid  out  in  flower-beds  and 
green  lawns,  with  a  tomb  showing  here 
and  there,  covered  with  creepers,  or  a 
white  headstone,  where  those  who  sleep 
below  were  persons  of  importance  in 
the  parish.  There  is  a  tall  clock-tower 
near  the  roadway  which,  marks  the  site  of 
the  former  churches — all  of  them  small, 
and  of  no  architectural  account — wldch 
have  existed  on  the  site,  from  the  earliest 
Saxon  church  which  was  honoured  with  a 
mention  in  Domesday. 

The  new,  cheerful -looking  red -brick 
mission -room  stands  farther  back,  sur- 
rounded by  the  headstones  which  have  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  grass  andflowers. 
And  surely  there  is  something  much  more 
pleasant  and  congenial  in  the  notion  of 
such  things  growing  overhead,  and  the 
patter  of  children's  feet,  and  the  tramp  of 
the  cheerful  living  world  always  sounding, 
than  in  the  cold  gentility  of  the  most 
elaborate  headstone.  Here  no  ^unes  are 
allowed,  although  a  quiet  canter  in  string- 
harness  is  not  objected  to ;  and  here  are 
elderly  people  to  be  met  with,  taking  a 
turn  up  and  down  in  the  sheltered  nooks, 
while,  in  addition  to  the  young  people 
driving  about  or  being  driven  in  teams, 
there  are  little  groups  of  children,  sent,  no 
doubt,  by  their  mothers  to  be  safely  out  of 
the  way.  Little  girls,  with  big  babies  in 
their  arms,  tuck  themselves  into  the  cor- 
ners of  seats,  and  smaller  sisters  curl 
themselves  about  them,  getting  a  little 
warmth  from  the  intermittent  sunshine, 
and  killing  the  time  agreeably  enough  till 
mother  comes  home — bom  the  wash-tub,  let 
us  hope,  and  not  from  the  assemblage  of 
tubs  with  golden  hoops  which  are  marked 
Old  Tom  and  Cream  of  the  Valley. 

Another  tramcar  takes  us  to  a  newly- 
opened  garden  on  the  south-east  comer  of 
Biackfriars  Bridge,  an  enclosure  so  small 
that  everybody  had  overlooked  it  till  our 
Association  put  the  Corporation  in  mind  of 
it  Strictly  speaking  there  are  two  gardens : 
one  a  little  bit,  as  big  as  a  billia^-table, 


running  down  to  the  river,  with  a  strange 
view  of  a  lane  of  water  hemmed  in  between 
two  great  bridges,  with  a  cluster  of  boats 
and  barges  clinging  to  the  bank ;  the  other 
a  little  strip  close  to  the  busy  thoroughfare; 
which  you  might  pass  half-a-dozen  times 
without  noticing  it  But  the  youngsters 
have  found  it  out 

Indeed  it  is  charming  to  see  how  the 
smallest  space  of  ground  ia  utilised  by  the 
young  ones  for  a  game  of  play ;  how  they 
descend  upon  such  a  pUce  out  of  space, 
like  a  flodc  of  wild  geese  from  the  blue 
heavens,  upon  some  tiny  pool;  how 
readily  the  listless  shuffle,  of  the  street 
is  exchanged  for  the  hearty  scamper  of  the 
playground. 

There  is  a  nice  little  nook,  too,  in  the 
Waterloo  Road,  near  the  railway  terminus, 
where,  on  the  hot  summer  days,  rest 
and  shade  are  to  be  had  as  artisans  and 
workwomen  cross  from  one  dose,  narrow 
street  to  another;  with  a  comer  with 
swings  and  such-like  for  the  children,  which 
is  always  well  occupied.  And  what  a 
pleasant  comer  that  is,  too,  by  St  Paul's, 
the  quiet  garden  among  the  city  crowds, 
with  the  bones  of  the  old  cathedral,  andfrag- 
ments  of  yien  and  old  foundations  lying 
about,  where  you  may  sit  and  muse,  or 
dream  with  the  roar  of  Cheapdde  in  the 
ears! 

All  this  is  but  a  small  taste  or  sample  of 
what  our  active  Playground  Association 
is  doing,  and  trying  to  do,  with  the  small 
waste-places  of  the  metropolis.  Many  are 
the  graveyards  that  have  been  rescued  from 
the  builder's  hands  and  converted  into 
pleasant  gardens— open  to  all  the  world. 
And  the  society  looks  after  all  kinds  of 
open  spaces,  the  centres  of  neglected 
squares,  the  gardens  of  old  Inns  of 
Chancery;  in  any  direction  where  even  a 
little  bit  of  open  ground  is  to  be  discovered, 
the  Association  isready  withplans  for  appro- 
priating it  to  the  public  good.  Not  always 
are  their  su^estions  received  with  grati- 
tude and  appreciatioiL  The  Dog  in  the 
Manges  has  continued  to  flourish  ever  since 
^Bop's  days,  and  is  often  now  to  be  found 
in  responsible  positions,  and  is  frequently 
a  large  owner  of  property.  But,  on  the 
whole,  now  that  the  movement  is  fairly 
started,  people  join  in  with  alacrity.  The 
report  of  the  Association  shows  as  many 
as  fifty-four  churchyards  or  burial-grouncls 
laid  out  as  public  gardens,  and  many  of 
them  in  the  centre  of  low  and  thickly- 
populated  districts.  Besides  these,  a  number 
of  patches  of  waste  or  common^Jand  hme 
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been  laid  out  as  playgrotmdB  or  recreaiion- 
groands.  And,  rough  as  may  be  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  snrroanduig  such  a  playground, 
experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  order  within  it  Thus, 
in  St  Luke's,  Whitechapel,  parish  play- 
ground, which  is  maintained  by  the  vicar  of 
that  parish,  a  woman  at  seven  shillings  a 
week  acts  as  caretaker,  "and  maintains 
perfect  order,  though  the  neighbourhood  is 
of  the  roughest." 

In  another  playground  the  clergy  of  St 
Peter's,  London  Docks,  have  instituted  a 
skittle-ground  for  men,  and  find  it  well 
used  on  summer  evenings.  Then  there  is 
Poplar  Recreation  Ground,  maintained  by 
the  Poplar  Bo%rd  of  Works,  which  is  re- 
ported to  be  "  a  success,  used  by  the  old 
inhabitants,  who  in  fine  weather  lounge  on 
the  seats  smoking  and  reading ;"  whOe  a 
children's  playground  helps  to  alleviate 
any  "  over-pressure  "  on  the  brains  of  the 
pupils  of  the  board-school,  and  a  gynma- 
sium  is  much  used  and  appreciated. 

Of  larger  open  spaces  not  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  parks,  we  have  London  Fields 
and  Hackney  Downs,  both  well  frequented 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dense  and  crowded  districts  about 
them ;  and  there  are  sundry  other  spaces, 
well  known,  no  doubt,  to  residents  in  East 
London — ^Well  Street  Common,  with  thirty 
acres  of  land,  and  North  Mill  and  South 
Mill  Fields,  with,  together,  nearly  sixty 
acres,  which  have  also  been  opened  to  the 
public  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

As  to  parks,  London  is  perhaps  better 
off  in  that  respect  than  any  other  great 
town  in  the  kingdom,  ^he  three  royal 
parks  —  St  James's,  the  Green,  and 
Hyde  —  throw  a  continuous  band  of 
verdure  right  across  the  fashionable  part 
of  London,  and  with  more  than  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  surface,  afford  a 
magnificent  breathing-plaee  to  the  wealthy 
quarters  of  the  town.  This  is,  perhaps, 
more  than  balanced  by  the  grand  inheri- 
tance secured  to  the  people  of  the  east  in 
Epping  Forest,  with  its  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  acres  of  wild 
brushwood  and  forest  Victoria  Park,  too, 
vrith  its  three  hundred  acres,  is  a  splendid 
playground  for  the  thronging  crowds  of 
Bethnal  Green  and  Haggerstone,  although 
the  tendency  of  a  fine  open  park  is  to 
create  a  genteel  neighbourhood  and  to  bring 
good  middle-class  houses  into  being — ^not 
an  undesirable  result  in  itself,  but  which 
tends  still  further  to  compress  an  already 
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overcrowded  neighbourhood.  Thenther 
is  Finsbury  Park  for  the  people  of  th 
north,  with  its  pleasant  flowine  waten 
and  its  modest  extent  of  a  hundred  an< 
fifteen  acres.  Pleasantest  and  most  pi< 
turesque,  perhaps,  of  all  the  Londo: 
parks  is  Battersea,  which  has  come  t 
great  beauty  of  foliage  and  pleasan 
grouping  of  wood  and  water.  A  glimps 
of  Southwark  Park  from  the  top  of  i 
tram-car  shows  a  pleasant  green  surface  c 
sixty-three  acres  in  extent,  well  planter 
with  young  trees,  and  with  a  good  cricket 
nound  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  dwellers  ii 
Rotherhithe  and  Bermondsey.  It  is  onl; 
necessary  to  mention  in  this  rapid  survey 
those  old-established  institutions.  Regent' 
Park  and  Primrose  Hill,  with  their  foa 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  water,  whil< 
Hampstead  Heath,  with  two  hundred  am 
forty  acres,  consoles  itself  for  the  loss  of  it 
once  wild  freedom  with  its  fixity  of  tenure 
and  security  against  spoliation  under  tin 
Board  of  Worlu. 

Indeed,  without  taking  the  ^  outljdn^ 
parks  and  commons  into  c(>nsideration 
London,  with  its  eight  thousand  acres  oi 
thereabouts,  including  Eppins  Forest,  o 
open  ground,  will  bear,  as  has  been  said,  i 
favourable  comparison  with  the  other  great 
cities  in  England.  Liverpool  comes  next 
after  exceptionally  favoured  Bristol,  witl 
four  or  five  parks  of  six  hundred  acres  in  all, 
Birmingham  has  ten  parks,  but  all  of  small 
extent,  as  their  whole  acreage  is  hardly  t 
third  of  that  of  Liverpool  Manchester  it 
far  in  the  rear  with  three  parks,  the  lanest 
of  only  sixty  acres,  and  Bedford,  with  foui 
parks  and  a  recreation-ground,  has  barely  a 
hundred  acres  among  them.  Sheffield] 
again,  with  three  parks  and  four  recrea- 
tion-grounds, only  shows  a  hundred  acres  ae 
Ml  score.  Indeed,  among  the  great  towns 
Leeds  is  well  in  advance,  with  its  fine 
Roundhay  Park  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  while  the  rest  of  its  open  spaces,  in- 
cluding the  old  historic  Woodhonse  Moor, 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  more. 
If  we  take  the  test  of  population,  and 
assume  as  the  requisite  amount  of  open 
park  and  recreation-ground  one  acre  to 
each  thousand  of  population,  we  shall  find 
that  London,  Leeds,  and  Bristol  are  the 
only  three  great  centres  of  population  which 
exceed  that  allowance. 

Not  that  it  must  be  understood  that 
London  is  even  yet  adequately  supplied  with 
open  spaces  in  her  densest  quarters.  The 
little  bit  of  ground  close  at  hand,  where 
children   can  resort    in  play-hours,  and 
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workmen  smoke  a  pipe  in  peace  at  the  end 
of  a  hard  day's  work;  these  plots  of  ground, 
so  precious  and  so  vijnable,  it  is  the  mission 
of  the  Playground  Association  to  seek  out 
and  reclaim.  It  provides  seats  also  for 
wayside  scraps  of  turf,  and  tries  to  plant  in 
wide  and  roomy  roadways.  There  are 
great  opportunities  in  the  wide  thorough- 
fares of  the  East  End,  such  as  Whitechapel 
and  the  Mile  End  Road,  and  without  in- 
terfering with  the  roadside  markets  going 
on  there^  to  plant  an  avenue  of  trees  along 
the  margin,  a  deed  which  should  earn  the 
blessing  of  a  future  generation,  and  afford 
verdure,  if  not  shade,  to  the  present  existing 
race. 

For  all  the  good  works  effected  by  the 
Playground  Association,  its  iiicome  is  still 
on  a  very  limited  scale ;  but  then  it  spends 
a  mere  trifle  on  costs  of  management  The 
offices  of  the  society  are  at  the  house  of 
the  chairman,  Number  Eighty-three,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  W.,  and  the  only  salaiy  paid 
is  a  very  modest  honorarium  to  the 
secretary.  With  this  exception  all  the 
funds  subscribed  go  to  the  playgrounds 
of  London  in  some  form  or  shape,  and 
surely  the  assistance  of  such  a  bene- 
ficent society  only  requires  to  be  more 
widely  known  to  bring  in  a  large  accession 
of  subscribing  members. 


COPTIC    MONASTERIES   IN   THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  TWO  PABTS.      PART  L    , 

So  much  attention  has  lately  been 
directed  towards  Egypt,  that  most  sub- 
jects connected  with  it  have  been  pretty 
fully  discussed.  Some  exkacts  from  the 
diaiy  of  M.  Sonnini  (a  French  naval 
engineer  and  naturalist,  who,  just  one 
hundred  years  ago,  travelled  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  scientific 
research)  may,  however,  prove  interesting. 

In  those  days,  Egyptian  travel  was  by  no 
means  so  safe  and  easy  as  in  our  times,  and 
M.  Sonnini  passed  through  many  unpleasant 
episodes  ere  he  reached  the  famous  Lakes  of 
Natron.  He  describes  his  delight  when, 
wearied  by  the  frightful  monotony  of  tfie 
desert  across  which  he  had  been  travelling, 
ho  at  length  reached  a  chain  of  hills 
furrowed  by  deep  gorges,  and  on  reaching 
their  sunmiit  (a  toilsome  ascent^  over  soft 
fine  sand),  he  beheld  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  leagues  a  parallel  range,  and  in  the 
valley  that  intervened  a  vast  sheet  of 
water,  its  banks  covered  with  shrubs, 
and  with  a  prodigious   numb^  of  wild- 


duck  of  many  different  species,  while 
rosy  flamingoes  stalked  to  and  fro  in  the 
shallows  amons  green  aquatic  plants  and 
tall  reeds — reeds  which  are  greatly  prized 
by  the  peasants  for  making  pipe-stems. 
The  leaves  are  used  for  making  mats. 

The  French  visitor  learnt  that  the  lakes 
vary  greatly  in  size,  according  to  the  season. 
Sometimes  they  dry  up,  so  that  only  two 
small  pools  remain,  while  at  other  times 
both  overflow,  and  unite  to  form  one  great 
lake.  When  the  two  lakes  separate,  and 
their  waters  subside,  the  ground  which  thej 
have  inundated,  and  now  leave  exposed,  is 
covered  with  a  sediment^  which  is  crystal- 
lised and  hairdened  by  the  snn^ — ^tms  is 
the  natron.  There  are  also  thick  banks 
of  rock-salt  of  dazzling  whiteness*  llie 
thickness  of  these  layers  of  salt  varies 
according  to  the  longer  or  shorter  con- 
tinuance of  the  waters  on  the  ground. 
Where  they  have  lain  but  a  little  while, 
the  natron  lies  in  thin  cakes,  almost  like 
snow-flakes.  Sometimes  this  substance 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  so 
thickljT  that  camels  can  walk  over  it,  as 
we  might  walk  over  ice.  At  other  times 
the  waters  are  clear  and  limpid. 

The  principal  harvest  of  the  natron  is 
gathered  in  the  month  of  August,  when  it 
IS  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  aid  of 
iron  tools,  and  is  packed  in  camel-loads, 
and  so  transported  to  the  Nile,  where  it  is 
shipped  for  Cairo, 

On  the  shore  of  one  of  the  lakes,  a  small 
house  was  pointed  out  to  M.  Sonnini,  as 
that  wherein  St  Maximous,  a  saint  held 
in  much  reverence  by  the  Copts,  was 
bom. 

Leaving  the 'lakes,  the  traveller  pro- 
ceeded in  a  south-west  direction  across 
sand  entirely  covered  with  hardenednatron, 
which  rendered  the  march  exceedingly 
fatiguing  both  to  men  and  beasts.  At 
length  he  came  in  sight  of  a  laitte  building 
in  which,  secluded  from  the  wicked  world, 
dwelt  a  brotherhood  of  Coptic  monks. 

Describing  this  monastery,  M.  Sonnini 
says  that  he  cannot  believe  that  a  situation 
more  horrible  and  forbidding  could  be  found 
on  the  earth.  Built  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert,  its  walls,  though  very  high,  cannot 
in  the  distance  be  distmguished  from  the 
sands,  having  the  same  reddish  colour  and 
naked  aspect.  There  is  no  apparent 
entrance.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  plant  of  any 
size,  is  to  be  seen.  No  road  leads  to  it ; 
no  trace  of  man  is  to  be  observed  near  it  j 
or  if,  perchance,  a  human  footprint  is 
visible,  it  is  quickly  blown  over  by  the 
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eyer-shiftmg  Bauds,  or  else  effaced  by  the 
track  of  wild  boars  or  other  wild  animals, 
the  r^htful  dwellers  in  sach  hateful 
sQlitodes.  Sc^ch,  be  says,  is  the  harsh  and 
reptdaive  appearance  of  this  retreat,  which 
is  inhabited  by  a  most  useless  race  of 
ascetics^ 

As  he  drew  near  the  monastery,  his 
Arab  escort  went  forward  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  admiwon^  a  favour 
which  was  not  always  readily  granted  to 
strangers.  While  the  tired  traveller  and 
his  servants  with  the  camels  lagged  behind, 
suddenly  they  became  awave  of  a  doud  of 
dust  rapidly  approacUng  th^m,  and  in  a 
few  moments  found  theouelves  surrounded 
by  a  troop  ctf  wild  Bedouins.  Resistance 
being  hopeless,  they  were  immediately 
captured  and  stripped;  clothes,  property, 
and  money  Fore  all  taken^^and  the  luckless 
traveller  deemed  ti^at  Jbe  had  indeed  f  all0n 
on  evil  days  as  he  saw  these  lords  of  the 
desert  begin  to  quarrel  over  bjs  goods. 

Greatly,  how'ever,  to  his  astonishment 
and  satisfaction,  the  robberrchief  presently 
came  up  to  him  and  restored  his  clothes, 
watch,  and  various  other  articles,  and  he 
then  learnt  that  Hussein,  his  own  Arab 
escort,  having  seen  the  approach  of  the 
Bedouins,  hM  returned  with  all  speed, 
and  happily  possessed  so  much  influence 
as  to  be  able  to  induce  the  new  comers  to 
give  up  their  spoil,  and  respect  his  safe- 
guard. So  after  a  very  uncomfortable  half- 
hour,  the  adventure  ended  without  further 
damage  than  the  loss  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which  was  abstracted  from  a  purse, 
supposed  to  have  been  returned  intact,  and 
M.  Bonnini,  thankful  to  have  got  o£f  so 
easily,  deemed  it  well  not  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  Arab  guardian  to  this 
circumstance 

The  Bedouins,  thus  transformed  from 
foes  to  the  semblance  of  friends,  now  did 
the  honours  of  the  desert,  and  mounting 
their  late  prisoners  on  their  own  horses, 
led  them  to  the  shadow  of  the  monastery 
walls,  from  the  summit  of  which  baskets, 
containing  bread,  and  wooden  platters 
filled  with  lentils,  were  let  down  by  ropes. 
The  whole  troop^  with  their  guests,  formed 
a  group  on  the  sands,  and  shared  the  meal 
thus  provided. 

Hussein  now  ascertained  that  the  robber 
band  had  been  for  many  hours  lying  in 
wait  for  the  travellers,  of  whose  approach 
they  had  informed  the  monks,  adding 
that  they  purposed  concealing  themselves 
behind  the  walls,  and  shooting  the  travel- 
lers as  they  approached.    At  the  entreaty 


of , the  Copts,  they  had,  however,  abandoned 
this  murderous  intentioa 

Having  escaped  this  danger,  the  next 
difficulty  was  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
monastery.  This  was  granted  with  ex- 
ceeding hesitation,  on  t£e  plea  that  the 
strangers  might  prove  to  be  Mahcmedans. 
One  of  the  senior  monks  was  let  down  by  a 
rope  to  satisfy  himsdf  on  this  scora  When 
convinced  that  the  new  arrivals  were.Chris- 
tians,  the  monks  agreed  to  receive  them, 
but  insisted  on  drawing  them  up.  by  ropes 
run  on  pulleys.  To  this  the  .strangers 
strongly  objected,  as  the  walls  were  v^y 
high,  and,  peroeLving  on  one  aide  a -small 
door,  or  iron  wick^,  they  demanded  that 
it  should  be  openeld. 

This  the  monks  refused,  declaring  that 
it  was  never  opened  when  Araba  were 
known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  .How- 
ever, theyrat  length  yielded  to  the  energetic , 
remonstrances  and  threats  of  HnssMii,  who 
was  resolved  to  obtain  shelter  for  his 
camels,  and  with  infinite  precaution  they 
opened  the  gate.  But  it  was  low  and 
narrow  ^the  "  needle's  eye  "  of  Scripture), 
and  truly  the  camels  found  it  a  haid 
struggle  to  enter.  Hussein  made  them  lie 
down  upon  a  mat,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  rising,  tied  one  of  their  l^s  by  a . 
cord  passed  round  their  back.  By  the 
joint  exertion  of  several  men,  the  camek, 
having  their  heads  held  down,  were,  one 
after  another,  dragged  in  upon  the  mat  by 
a  series  of  most  uncomfortable  jerks. 

It  was  quite  dark. ere  this  operation  was 
finished.  The  monks  then  conducted  the 
whole  party,  except  Hussein,  to  their 
chapel,  where  there  was  a  long  service, 
followed  by  a  scanty  supper,  consisting  only 
of  plain  boiled  rice. 

This  monastery  had  previously  been 
inhabited  by  Greek  monks,  who  had  here 
sought  to  emulate  the  fame  of  the  ancient 
Andiorites,  more  especially  of  St.  Macarius, 
whose  name  has  been  bestowed  on  this 
part  of  the  Nitrian  desert 

Within  the  high  outer  walls,  there  is  a 
sort  of  small  fort  surrounded  by  ditches, 
over  which  is  built  a  drawbridge,  and  here 
the  monks  retire  when  the  Arabs  succeed 
in  forcing  the  outer  wall.  They  told  M. 
Sonnini  that  ten  years  previously  they  had 
been  obliged  thus  to  take  refuge  from 
Hussein,  who  was  then  the  most  formidable 
of  Bedouins,  though  he  had  now  for  some 
years  led  a  peaceable  and  honest  life.  He 
had  besieged  the  monastery,  and  having 
effected  a  breach  in  the  great  walls,  had 
pillaged  and   sacked  ^tli^  placa      Small 
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wonder  that  his  presence  was  not  very 
cordially  welcomed  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  'ittle  fort  was  always  kept  pro- 
visioned, so  as  to  resist  a  long  siege. 
Within  it  ky  the  cistem,  and  the  church, 
a  simple  bnflding,  with  no  ornament  save 
a  few  ostrich-eggs  pendent  from  the  roof, 
and  some  very  poor  pictures  of  saints. 
Here,  too,  was  the  monastic  library — old 
books  and  manuscripts  written  in  Coptic, 
which  is  a  compound  of  Greek  and  of 
ancient  Enptian.  These  lav  unheeded  on 
the  ffrouim,  worm-eaten,  and  covered  with 
the  dust  of  many  long  years,  unread  by  the 
monks,  who,  indeed,^  appeared  quite  in- 
different to  learning  in  any  form,  but  who 
nevertheless  regarded  these  worki  of  their 
predecessors  with  considerable  veneration, 
and  would  on  no  account  sell  them. 

Their  own  cells  were  very  dirtv,  vaulted 
dens,  "suited,"  says  11  Sonnini,  "to  the 
slothiul  and  ^;norant  wretches  by  whom 
they  are  inhabited."  He  certainly  was  not 
favourably  impressed  by  this  "  religious  " 
brotherhood,  whom  he  describes  as  sunk 
in  vice  and  laziness.  There  were  in  all 
twenty-ihree  persons  in  the  monastery. 
Their  dress  was,  to  his  eyes,  as  unpleasant 
as  was  their  coarse  food  to  his  palate.  It 
consisted  only  of  a  sort  of  robe,  worn  day 
and  night  over  a  long  shirt  of  black  linen, 
dirty  and  unwashed.  Its  dismal  colour, 
and  the  dark  complexion,  short  stature, 
and  mean  appearance  of  the  wearers,  were 
extremely  repulsive.  M.  Sonnini  describes 
these  modem  Coptic  monks  as  the  most 
filthy  and  disgusting  of  mankind. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
he  lodged  in  this  monastery  for  some  time, 
sharing  the  coarse  fare  of  the  inmates, 
which  consisted  only  of  biscuit  made  of 
flour  of  lentils  and  rice  boiled  in  salt  and 
water,  without  any  sort  of  seasoning, 
detestable  cheese,  and  now  and  then  a 
little  honey,  with  no  beverage  save  brackish 
a.id  ill-tasting  water.  How  he  must  have 
buged  to  exchange  this  hateful  food  for  a 
comfortable  dinner  in  Paris,  and  how  he 
must  have  sympathised  with  the  Israelites, 
when,  weary  of  desert-fare,  they  craved  a 
rerum  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt ! 

The  monastic  food-suppUes  were  aU 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  Coptic 
peasants,  who  from  time  to  time  come  to 
the  monasteries  in  the  desert  to  worship 
and  do  penance.  Further  supplies  are  sent 
thrice  a  year  by  the  wealthier  Copts  of 
Cairo,  and  the  caravans  which  bring  these 
offerings  are  invariably  respected  by  the 
Arabs,  who  consider  the  monastery  as,  in 


a  manner,  their  own  storehouse,  where 
they  can  always  count  on  claiming  food 
whenever  they  pass  near.  In  all  these 
monasteries,  a  cord  hangs  from  tiie  wall, 
and  anyone  approaching  unperodved,  has 
but  to  pull  the  rope,  which  rings  a  small 
bell,  and  so  summon  the  brethren.  Then 
provisions  are  let  down  for  the  use  of  the 
wayfarer. 

These  monastic  retreats  must  have  been 
very  numerous  in  olden  times.  Two 
monasteries,  and  two  other  deserted  build- 
uigs,  lay  within  a  radius  of  two  leagues 
from  tiiat  of  which  we  speak,  which,  how- 
ever, was  the  most  important,  being  the 
repository  of  the  sacred  bodies  of  no  fewer 
than  seven  saints,  of  whom  the  most 
revered  were  St.  Maximous  and  St  Doma- 
dious.  Iliese  nredous  relics  were,  of 
course,  enshrined  in  the  church ;  but  the 
Arabs  confided  to  the  travellers  their 
belief  that  the  bones  thus  treasured  were 
those  of  camek  and  asses,  which  had  died 
in  the  desert  and  had  been  carefully 
collected  by  the  monks. 

Four  of  these  great  monasteries  were 
specially  renowned  for  their  libraries, 
namely,  Deyr  Suriana,  Deyr  Baramoos, 
Amba  Bishoi,  and  that  of  St  Macarius. 
From  these  many  valuable  ancient  manu- 
scripts in  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  Syriac  have 
been  rescued,  and  committed  to  the  care  of 
more  intelligent  guardians  than  the  modem 
Coptic  monks. 

According  to  M.  Sonnini's  account,  even 
the  religious  services  in  the  monastery 
were  not  always  edifying,  as  frequent  dis- 
putes arose  among  &e  monks  as  to  what 
psalms  and  anthems  they  should  sing,  and 
the  squalling  of  Turkish  and  Arabic  airs, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  noisy,  clashing 
cymbals,  made  the  church  re-echo  with  a 
medley  of  jarring  sounds. 

He  made  a  point,  however,  of  being 
frequently  present  at  service  during  the 
day,  though  he  declined  to  attend  the  mid- 
night mas&  As  a  French  Catholic,  his 
attention  was  naturally  chiefly  attracted 
by  the  points  of  difference  in  ritual  He 
was  struck  bv  the  attitude  of  devotion. 
"  The  monks,"  he  says,  *'  neither  kneel,  sit, 
nor -stand,  but  remain  on  their  feet,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  with  their  bodies  bent 
forward,  and  supporting  themselves  on  a 
kind  of  crutch,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T  " 
(which  is  the  form  of  the  cross  commonly 
accepted  by  the  Coptic  Church). 

**  The  chancel  is  separate,  and  kept  shut, 
as  in  the  Greek  churches.  The  priest 
celebrates  mass  with  water. 
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yeaselB  are  of  glass.  Oommon  bread  is 
consecrated ;  the  priest  cats  it  in  pieces, 
and  mixes  it  with  consecrated  water.  Of 
this,  he  eats  a  few  spoonfols,  and  then 
administers  a  spoonful  to  all  present 

''After  the  communion,  the  officiating 
priest  washes  his  hands,  places  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  chancel,  with  his  wet  hands 
extended,  and  every  person  goes  in  pro- 
cession to  present  lus  face  to  be  stroked, 
so  that  the  faces  of  the  congregation  serve 
instead  of  a  towel 

^  "  During  the  mass  the  priest  also  blesses 
little  round  loaves,  which  are  not  half- 
baked  ;  these  he  distributes  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  services,  a  distribution  which  is 
not  always  made  without  some  quarrels. 
The  priest  who  celebrates  mass  is  dressed 
in  a  kind  of  white  shirt,  made  with  a  cowl, 
and  covered  with  little  crosses.  During 
the  other  prayers  he  wears  only  a  large 
fillet  of  white  linen,  with  similar  little 
crosses,  half  twisted  round  his  head  in  the 
form  of  a  turban,  and  the  two  ends  hanging 
down  before  and  behind. 

"  These  Oopts  are  fond  of  the  bustle  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  rapidly  succeed 
each  other.  They  are  always  in  motion 
during  the  time  of  the  servica  The 
officiating  monk,  in  particular,  is  in  con- 
stant exercise;  he  is  every  moment 
scattering  incense  over  the  saints,  the 
pictures,  the  books,  eta  At  every  one 
of  the  operations  he  kisses  his  left  hand. 
After  having  made  frequent  use  of  his 
censer,  he  runs  up  to  each  of  the  persons 
present,  applies  his  hand  to  their  forehead, 
and  again  seizes  hold  of  his  censer.  When 
all  his  rounds  are  finished,  he  gives  hid 
benediction  with  a  small  cross,  on  the  top 
of  which  he  first  sticks  a  little  bit  of  wax 
taper.  When  the  whole  service  is  over, 
everyone  of  the  congregation  eoes  and 
kisses  a  little  cushion,  covered  with  a 
greasy  cloth,  then  a  cross,  and  afterwards 
the  shrine  of  the  saints,  on  which  he  rubs 
and  rolls  his  head." 

Hussein  refused  to  remain  at  this  spot 
for  more  than  one  xught,  but  for  five  days 
did  this  enquiring  frenchman  remain  in 
the  dreary  monastery  of  Zaldi  el  Baramoos, 
at  the  end  of  whidi  time  he  secured  the 
escort  of  another  friendly  Bedouin  sheik. 

On  his  departure  he  purposed  making  a 
moderate  offering  in  return  for  "the  dis- 
agreeable entertainment"  he  had  received. 
His  purse  having  been  well-nigh  emptied 
by  the  Arabs,  he  could  not  afford  to  be 
extraordinarily  liberal,  but  considered  that 
six  sequins  would  be  ample  payment  for 


five  days'  lodging  and  board  on  lentil-bread, 
with  lentils  boiled  in  salt  and  water. 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  view 
taken  by  Father  Michael,  ihe  Superior, 
an  emaciated,  wizened,  and  avaricious  old 
man,  who  told  him  that  it  was  proper  that 
he  should  make  an  offering  for  the  convent, 
which,  he  observed,  required  to  be  entirely 
whitewashed.  He  should  also  give  some- 
thing towards  the  embellishment  of  the 
church  I  and  must  nuke  an  offering  for  the 
poor,  and  also  to  himself  as  Superior.  For 
these  various  items  he  modestly  demanded 
six  hundred  sequins.  On  learning  how 
widely  different  were  the  calculations  of 
the  stray  lamb  whom  he  had  counted  on 
so  effectually  fleecing,  the  old  man  flew 
into  a  terrible  passion,  called  on  the  saints 
to  avenge  such  ingratitude,  and  prayed 
that  Heaven  would  speedily  send  to  the 
convent  some  tribe  of  hostile  Arabs,  whom 
he  could  commission  to  pursue  ihe  un- 

fenerous  stranger,  and  avenge  his  cause. 
Ending,  however,  that  his  alternative  lay 
in  accepting  six  sequins  or  nothing,  he  sent 
a  messenger,  at  the  last  moment,  to  request 
that  they  might  be  bestowed  on  him,  and 
the  traveller  went  on  his  way  with  small 
respect  for  the  monks  of  the  Nitrian  desert 

NINETEEN  CENTURIES  OF  DKINK. 

What  an  appalling  title !  and  when  the 
author  quotes  from  the  Fasten  Letters  Sir 
John's  sage  warning  to  WOliamGtegney  that 
Edward  the  Fourth  is  coming  to  Yarmouth 
on  a  progress,  and  "  that  he  purvey  them 
of  wine  enough ;  for  every  man  beareth  me 
in  hand  that  the  town  shall  be  drunk  dry, 
as  York  was  when  the  King  was^  there," 
we  begin  to  think  there  is  some  justification 
for  it,  and  to  console  ourselves  with  such 
poor  conceits  as : 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  eet  drunk ; 
The  £ngli8h  have  always  got  drunk, 
Therefore  they've  always  been  a  most  reasonable 
nation. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  friend  who  jokingly 
maintained  that  a  nation's  work  in  the 
world  is  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  it  drinks.  The  Scotch,  he  would  say, 
drink  the  most  of  any  people  in  Europe,  the 
Portuguese  the  least  The  Scotch  are  the 
most,  the  Portuguese  the  least,  energetie 
of  European  races.  .You  find  Scotchmen 
everywhere,  from  the  Falkland  Islands  to 
Corea ;  but  where  do  we  find  a  Portuguesef 
Of  course  it  is  not  afair  paralleL  The  Scotch 
are  far  less  drunken  than  the  vodki-loving 
Russians,  who  are  as  stupidly  standstill  as 
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a  people  can  be.  The  Portuguese  did  not 
drink  more  in  the  days  when  they  were  fore- 
most in  the  work  of  maritimediscovery ;  they 
always  held  their  own  in  the  New  World 
against  Spain,  and  nowadays  Branl  stands 
in  yeiy  favourable  contrast  to  any  Spanish- 
American  colony  from  Mexico  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  PortugaJ,  again,  is  still  doing  an 
important  work  in  East  Central  AfUca,  and 
counts  for  more  than  even  we  do  in  some 
parts  of  the  Dark  Continent 

My  friend,  however,  was  joking,  and  this 
temperance  book,  **  Nineteen  Centuries  of 
Drink,"  can  be  nothing  but  a  long  and  dull 
joke,  if  it  is  meant  to  prove  that  we 
have  always  been  of  all  nations  the  most 
drunken,  and  that  all  ''our  national  disasters, 
from  Yortigem's  loss  of  Kent,  and  Harold's 
loss  of  Hastings,  to  the  payment  of  ibe 
Alabama  indemnity,  were  brought  about  by 
drink." 

In  every  age,  one  must  admit,  there  is 
a  deal  about  drinking  in  our  poets 
and  our  prose-writers.  I  dare  say  there 
is  as  much  in  those  of  other  countries, 
if  we  went  to  look  for  it.  I  am  sure 
there  is  in  the  writers  of  old  Bome 
and  modem  Italy.  But  the  modem 
Italian  does  not  treat  the  subject  as 
the  average  Englishman  does.  We  are 
the  most  didactic  of  nations,  and  the 
fondest  of  washing  our  dirty  linen  in 
public^  Your  Tuscan  poet  rattles  on  in 
praise  of  drinking,  and  descants  on  the 
qualities  of  Montepulciano  and  a  score  of 
other  wines,  without  one  word  of  blame 
for  topers  who  take  a  glass  too  mucL  Your 
Briton,  unless  he  is  in  a  particularly  rollick- 
ing mood,  gets  maudlin,  and  tells  the  world 
how  depraved  the  state  of  society  is,  and 
(more's  the  pity)  that  the  excesses  which 
offend  everybody's  eyes  show  that  the  nation 
is  fast  going  to  ^e  dogs.  That  is  our  way 
of  looking  at  things.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
would  probably  have  laid  it  to  the  charge  of 
"  the  melancholy  ocean  "  that  we  so  often 
think  everything  is  going  to  the  dogs ;  and 
yet  England  lasts  on,  and  keeps  her  place 
and  something  more  among  nations  that 
take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  general 
outlook. 

Premising  so  much,  lest  anybody  should 
lose  heart  through  thinking  us  specially 
wicked  because  Dr.  iVenchnas  been  able 
to  bring  testimony  from  every  age  to  our 
drinking  powers  and  convivial  habits,  I 
shall  just  set  down  a  few  of  the  out-of-the- 
way  facts  which  he  has  laboriously  collected. 
The  names  and  titles  of  his  authors  fill  four- 
teen closely-written  pages;  and  I  am  certain 


that  out  of  fewer  pages  of  French  or 
Chinese  writers — not  to  go  to  heavy  drinkers 
like  the  Glermans — I  could  make  out  quite 
as  strong  a  case  against  the  French  or  John 
Chinaman.  WeU,  Diodoms  says  that  the 
Britons  were  habitually  water-drinkers, 
though,  on  grand  occasions,  they  would 
get  drunk  on  metheglin,  or  on  what  the 
Welsh  nowadays  call  cwrw,  "  always 
quarrelling  in  their  cup&"  The  Bomans, 
savs  Dr.  French,  oormpted  these  simple 
folk  by  bringing  in  wine  among  them,  just 
as  we,  with  our  "fire  wat^,"  corrupt 
aborigines  all  the  world  over.  But, 
unlike  our  rum  and  whiskey,  the  Boman 
wine  did  not  destroy  as  well  as  corrapt. 

Who  found  out  distillingf  How'^natives" 
of  all  colours  must  rise  up  in  the  world  of 
spirits  and  curse  him.  I  have  been  lately 
reading  Mr.  Kerry-Nicholls's  King  Country, 
describing  how  he  went  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Maori  reserve;  but 
I  was  not  able  to  enjoy  a  page  of  it 
after  coming,  near  the  beginning,  on  this 
saddest  of  8&  sad  passages  :  "The  men  of 
ihe  Arawa  tribe,  noted  for  their  giant 
physique,  have,  in  these  degenerate  days, 
a  marked  predilection  for  raw  rum  and 
strong  tobacco.  They  used  to  till  the  soil, 
but  now  their  harvest  is  interviewing 
tourists,  whom  they  coax  into  their  village- 
hall,  and  for  whom  they  will  either  sing 
hymns  or  dance  the  grossly  indecent  ha-ka, 
whichever  their  visitor  please." 

Anyhow,  the  Boman  made  a  better  hand 
of  the  Britons  than  we  have  of  the  Maoris. 
He  may  have  got  them  into  theway  of  drink- 
ing the  Emperor's  health  and  of  toasting 
the  British  belles  in  those  elegant  villas, 
with  their  heating-apparatus,  and  baths, 
and  mosaic  pavements,  which  he  taught 
them  to  build ;  but  he  did  not  improve  them 
off.  The  long  stand  they  made  against 
the  incoming  English  was  mainly  due  to 
their  having  learnt  from  him  how  to  build 
walls  and  to  defend  them.  Look  how  long 
the  conquest  took.  Why  London,  seem- 
ingly so  all-important  to  the  conquerors, 
was  not  taken  till  the  Mercians  came  down 
on  it  in  the  rear  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  landing  of  Hengist  We 
have  not  taught  the  Maoris  fortification  ; 
quite  the  contrary,  the  rifle-pit  is  a  Maori 
invention ;  and  we  have  taught  them  to 
drink  raw  spirits. 

But  after  the  Bomans  had  gone, 
Britons  and  Englishmen  vied  with  one 
another  who  should  drink  deepest  One 
knows  all  about  Bowena  and  her  fatal 
''wacht  Keil,"  and  Gildas  and  Nennius 
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giro  a  Bad  pictare  of  BritiBh  drinking  habits; 
while  an  English  poem,  preseryed  in  the 
book  given  to  Exeter  Cathedral  by  Bishop 
LeofiiCi  reads  just  like  an  early  version  of 
John  Barleycorn.  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  was  mainly  instromental  in 
bringing  the  North  of  England  under 
Some,  and  catting  it  off  from  Aidan  and 
the  Scotic  Church,  was  one  of  the  hardest 
drinkers  of  his  time,  and  at  the  dedication 
of  his  church  at  Ripon,  where  two  Eangs 
were  present^  there  was  such  a  disgraceful 
carouse,  that  one  wonders  that  the  whole 
land  was  not  put  under  an  interdict. 

Donstanwas  all  for  temperance^  Though 
heis  said  to  have  insisted  on  King  Edwy  not 
retiring  till  the  coronation-feast  was  over, 
he  was  very  hard  on  drunken  clergymen, 
and  would  only  suffer  one  alehouse  in  a 
viUage  (we  sadly  want  a  Dunstan  now  in 
some  districts),  and  set  pegs*  in  the 
drinking-horns  that  each  man  n^ht  know 
how  far  he  ought  to  drink.  He  set  his 
&ce  too  against  holding  wakes  (vigils  before 
the  village  Saint's  day)  in  churches. 

Dunstan  did  not,  however,  insist  on  the 
clergy  being  teetotalers ;  even  monks  had 
times  of  sj^oial  refreshment  called  miseri- 
cords or  charities,  when  each  had  a  cup  of 
wineorbeerandaplate  of  honey.  The  Danes 
gave  a  religious  tone  to  drinking;  St.  Olave 
was  with  them  a  favourite  toast,  and  so  was 
St  Michael     And  drinking  brought  them 
little  good;  "they  were   drunken  with 
wine  from  the  south,"  says  the  Chronicle, 
when  they  made  Stw  Elphege  of  Canterbury 
a  target  for  their  dinner-bones,  and  then 
felled  him  to  the  ground  with  the  back  of 
their  axes. 

Harthacnut    died    in    a    drunken    fit 

while  pledgbg  the  company  at  a  marriage 

feast  in  Kennington  Palace.    This  feast 

gave   occasion  to  a  hoax  which  was  the 

original  of  those  in  the  Antiquary  and  in 

Pickwick    Steevens  had  a  grudge  against 

Grough  the  antiquary;  so  he  got  a  stone 

slab,  chiselled  on  it  some  old  English  letters 

about  Hardcnut  cyning  ffedronke  vin,  and 

then  had  it  "discovered"  in  Kennington 

Lane.    The  bait  took.    Gtough  showed  the 

alab    before    the    Society  of  Antiquaries 

( Archaaologists,  a  much  more  cautious  race, 

had    not  yet  come  into   existence),  the 

learned  Pegge  wrote  a  paper  on  it^  and 

you  can  finoit  figured  in  the  Grentleman's 

Magazine,  vol  Ix.,  1790. 


*  These  pegs  in  Latin  were  pinnse,  whence  the 
phrase  which  nis  friend  the  Calendrer  uses  of  John 
Vrilpin,  **in  merry  pin."  A  peg-tankard  held  two 
quarts,   and  was  divided  into  naif -pints  by  eight 


The  Danes,  Shakespeare  learnt  from 
Brompton  the  Chronicler,  by  nature  were 
mighty  drunkards ;  but  the  same  Shake- 
speare makes  lago  say  that  "your  Dane, 
your  German,  and  your  swag -bellied 
Hollander  are  nothing  to  your  English." 
And  that  (if  we  are  to  believe  the 
historian  Niebuhr)  is  how  we  came  to 
lose  Hastings :  "  England  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  was  not  only  e£fete  with  the 
drunkenness  of  crime,  but  with  the  crime 
of  drunkenness.  *'  This  is  a  heavy  indict- 
ment; but  our  own  Fuller  had  said  long 
ago  :  "  The  English  bein^  revelling  before 
had  in  the  morning  their  brains  arrested 
for  the  arrearages  of  the  indigested  fumes 
of  the  former  night,  and  were  no  better 
than  drunk  when  they  came  to  fight" 

But  were  the  Normans  so  much  better  1 
Their  soldiers  certainly  drank  deep,  as 
poor  Wulstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  found 
to  his  cost  He  was  obliged  to  have  a 
large  bodyjKuard,  because,  beine  the  sole 
remaining  Euglish  bishop,  he  had  to  be 
watched.  Not  caring  to  shut  himself  up 
and  break  the  old  custom  of  dining  in 
public,  he  would  keep  them  company  for 
hours,  restraining  them  as  well  as  he  could 
by  hu  presence,  and  pledging  them  in  a 
tmy  cup,  which  he  just  put  to  his  lips, 
while,  amidst  all  the  dm,  he  was  meditating 
on  the  Psalms.  Waltheof,  the  one  English 
layman  of  note  whom  the  Conquest  had 
spared,  undoubtedly  fell  throuffh  drink  He 
was  at  "that  bride-ale  whidi  was  many 
men's  bale,''  when,  contrary  to  William's 
wiU,  Ralph  de  Wader,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
was  married  to  the  sister  of  Boger  Fitz 
Osbeme,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  having 
drunk  deep,  he  readily  joined  the  plot 
against  the  King,  which  was  arranged  at 
the  wedding-feast  Next  day,  the  fumes 
of  the  wine  having  evaporated,  he 
repented,  and  going  off  to  Lanfranc  the 
Archbishop,  made  full  confessioa  But  it 
was  of  no  avail.  His  wife,  Judith,  the 
Conqueror's  niece,  to  whom  he  had  also 
told  the  secret,  hated  him,  and  took  means 
for  making  her  uncle  implacable,  and  the 
miserable  fellow  died  as  he  deserved  to 
die,  and  nothing  shows  more  strikingly 
wlutt  abject  creatures  the  English  of  that 
day  were  than  that  they  actually  more 
than  half  canonised  this  double  traitor. 

Vines  were  no  novelty  in  England; 
but  of  course  most  of  our  wine  came 
from  abroad.  Perhaps  the  produce  of  the 
monastery  vineyards  was  used  by  the  holy 
men  with  the  view  of  mortifying  the  flesh, 
^vhow,  the  setting  of  Guienne  did  for 
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tho  twelfth  century  what  the  Gladstone 
Treaty  did  the  ol^er  day — ^made  claret 
cheap  and  plentifoL  Every  ship  trading 
to  Bordeaux  had  a  fixed  tank  (pipa  garda) 
in  its  midst,  out  of  which  the  sailors 
"  sucked  the  monkey/'  as  they  sometimes 
do  in  these  days.  Ajid  then,  as  now,  there 
were  Frenchmen  who  preferred  *<pell  ell " 
to  their  national  beverage.  William  Fitz 
Stephen,  in  lus  Life  of  Thomas  k  Becket, 
says  that  when  he  went  as  Chancellor  to 
negotiate  a  royal  marriage,  he  took  as 
presents  waggon-loads  of  iron-bound  casks 
of  beer,  for  the  French  admire  that  drink, 
which  is  <<  wholesome,  clear,  of  the  colour 
of  wine,  and  of  a  better  taste." 

Drinking  went  on  at  such  a  rate  under 
the  Plantf^enets  (i.e.,  in  the  first  claret 
period)  that  Dr.French  uses  the  fact  to  show 
how  hopeless  it  is  to  keep  down  one  kind 
of  drink  by  another.  •*  We  thought  beer 
would  beat  gin  out  of  the  field,  and  now, 
with  equal  foUy,  we  expect  light  wines  to 
get  the  better  of  both  beer  and  gin." 

The  Crusaders  were  great  topers ;  and  to 
them  is  due  the  bringing  of  spirits.  The 
Arabs  had  re-invented  distilling,  but  the 
process  is  described  by  Galen  and  Zosimus, 
writing  in  the  second  and  fifth  centuries 
respectively.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
known  to  the  old  Chaldees,  and  from  them 
transmitted  to  the  "  Scythians  " — ^Tartars, 
who,  like  the  Koords  nowadays,  were 
always  making  inroads  towards  tiie  Medi- 
terranean, ^cohol  is,  of  course,  an  Arabic 
word — ^probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
'^ka^l,"  Ghaldee  <'ooh&l,"  meaning  any- 
thing highly  subtilised,  whether  in  powder 
or  spirit  Li  the  former  shape  it  is  applied 
to  the  finely  -  powdered  antimony,  the 
**  kohl "  with  which  Eastern  women  paint 
their  eyelashes.  With  the  article,  '^  al,"  it 
is  the  spirit,  or,  as  Lucifer,  in  Longfellow's 
Golden  Legend,  says : 

The  elixir  of  perpetaal  youth, 
Called  alcohol  in  the  Arab  speech. 

This,  by-and-by,  became  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  older  liquors,  of  which  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  writes :  "  Their  constant  habit 
of  drinking  has  made  the  English  famous 
among  all  nations  Both  nature  and 
custom  make  them  drunkards.  It  is  a 
strife  between  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  but,  in 
the  beer  which  conquers  and  domineers 
over  them,  Ceres  prevails."  Spirits,  how- 
ever, were  not  made  or  much  drunk  in 
England  till  the  sixteenth  century.  Even 
abroad,  for  a  long  time,  brandy  was  only 
used  as  medicine,  the  efforts  of  chemists 
like   Raymond    Lully  being   devoted  to| 


rectifying  what  the  Arabian  Abucasis  had 
taught  them  how  to  produce  in  a  hydrated 
form.  How  is  it  that  whiskey  (uisge- 
baugh — water  of  life)  got  into  use  so  much 
sooner  in  Scotland  and  Ireland!  It 
cannot  be  because  mountains  are  unsuited 
to  malt-making,  for  much  of  Ireland  is 
plain,  and  the  Welsh  have  never  exchuiged 
their  ancestral  cwrw  (beer),  such  as  it  is, 
for  spirits. ''^  Moreover,  good  ales  are  still 
brewed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  notably 
at  Drogheda,  and  the  old  song  about  King 
Arthur's  Court  testifies  that  in  early  times 
The  Scot  loved  ale  called  blue-cap. 

I  suppose  the  habit  of  spirit-drinking 
was  learnt  abroad.  Scots  of  the  Dugald 
Dalgetty  class  brought  over  that  and 
other  bad  customs ;  and  they  were 
a  numerous  class^  and  from  them  the 
colonists  to  Ulster  were  largely  recruited. 
Scot-ale  (Low  Latin,  Scot-allum)  had,  by 
the  way,  in  old  records,  a  far  different 
meaning ;  it  is,  properly,  a  gathering  where 
each  paid  his  share,  and  thence  comes  to 
mean  a  public-house.  In  King  John's 
reign  the  council  of  St.  Albon's  forbids 
"  viscounts,  foresters,  and  others  to  hold 
Scot-ides  where  they  pleased."  A  King's 
officer  would  hold  a  Scot-ale  within  one  of 
the  royal  forests,  out  of  the  range,  ie.,  of 
the  Common  Law,  and  thither  he  would 
compel  men  to  repair,  just  as  a  publican 
nowadays  is  sometimes  able  to  prevent  a 
man  from  getting  work,  unless  he  deals 
with  the  **  house  of  caU,"  where  workmen 
assemble  and  wages  are  paid. 

Beer,  under  the  Plantagenets,  was  bad — 

what  can  you  expect  when  the  regulation 

price  was  two  gallons  a  penny  in  citiesi  and 

three  and  four  gallons  for  the  same  money 

in  the  country  9    A  great  deal  of  it  was 

made  of  wheat,  and  to  take  off  its  mawkish- 

ness,  it  was  flavoured   with  spices  and 

(like  the  brandy  we  send  to  West  African 

chiefs) with  pepper.  Thestomachof  thatday 

demanded  spicy  drinks.    Wine  was  very 

generally  drunk  as  hypocras — ie.,  mixed 

with  ginger,  cinnamon,  long  pepper,  and 

sugar.   Chaucer  was  a  wine-merchiuit's  son, 

had  his  daily  pitcher  of  wine  from  the  royal 

table,  and  was  controller  of  the  customs  of 

wine  and  wool  in  the  port  of  London.     Of 

his  franklin,  or  country  squire,  he  says  : 

A  better  envyned  man  was  no  wher  non, 
It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke. 

The  sumpnour  (summonser   before  the 


*  Whiskey  once  tried  to  get  a  footing  in  South 
Wales.  In  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  numbers  of 
Irish  settled  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  fell  to  distilling 
what  is  now  their  national  beverage 
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bishop's  court)  was  fond  of  ^  strong  win, 

as  rede  as  blood ;''  bat,  when  he  was  well 

drank,  he  still   had  his  wits  abont  him. 

He  would,  indeed,  "  crie  as  he  were  wood 

(mad),''  bat  at  Uie  same  time,  "then wold 

he  spoken  no  word  bat  Latin." 

The  British  sailor  behaved  in  a  way  which 

soon  taaght  the  French  to  ase  doable  casks. 

Full  many  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 

From  Burdeux  wood,  while  that  the  chapmen  slepe ; 

Of  nioe  oonadenoe  toke  he  no  kepe. 

Still,  in  spite  of  losses,  the  ''chapmen" 
coald  afford  to  sell  Bordeaaz  in  London 
so  cheap,  that  it  was  retailed  in  1342  at 
foaipence  a  gallon,  Bhenish  costing  six- 
pence. Wine  grew  rapidly  dearer;  the 
Hundred  Years'  war  mast  have  thrown  a 
vast  breadth  of  vineyards  out  of  caltiva- 
tion. 

Charch-ales  were  got  up  to  help  the  poor 
in  days  when  there  was  no  poor's  rate. 
Their  origin  goes  back  to  the  Love  Feasts 
of  the  primitive  Christians;  bat  in  more 
modem  times  they  were  brewings  by  the 
charchwardens,  daring  which  all  other 
brewing  in  the  parish  was  forbidden,  the 
profits  being  devoted  to  poor's  relief,  and 
to  keeping  ap  the  charch  f abria  The  old 
sayingj  that  in  a  village  yoa  are  sare  to  find 
the  bdst  ale  near  tiie  charch,  probably 
arose  from  these  ales  being  held  at  the 
'^  charch-hoase."  Sach  "1^"  paid  won- 
derfolly  well  The  parish-books  of  King- 
ston-on-Thames show  that  seven  poands 
fifteen  shillings  (near  one  handred  poands 
of  oar  money)  were  taken  at  one  of  them 
in  1526.  '  Sometimes  the  charch  itself 
was  the  place,  especially  at  weddings, 
where  a  bride-ale  was  held,  with  the  same 
object  as  a  Welsh  '<  bidding."  The  bride 
sold  the  ale,  and  each  drinker  gave  what  he 
pleased  towards  setting  ap  the  yoang 
coaple  in  hoasekeepin^.  A  Ganterbary 
visitation  in  1468  forbids  such  ales,  on 
pain  of  excommanication ;  bat  in  that 
centary,  "two  mazers  to  remain  in  the 
charch  for  to  drink  it  at  bride-ales"  were 
part  of  the  ordinary  charch  fomitare. 

Petrachio  had  his  bride-wine,  ''and  threw 
the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face." 

Hops,  which  were  ased  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  foarteenth  centary,  were 
forbidden  in  England  two  centnries  later, 
the  doctors  insisting  that  they  were 
anwholesome,  jast  as  they  have  so  often 
stignuktised  tea  and  coffee  as  ''  poisons." 

Drink  had  to  be  twice  tasted  between 
the  cellar  and  the  table,  first  by  the 
batler  ander  the  marshal's  eye,  next  by 
the  capbearer^  who  mast  have  had  a  strong 


0  = 


head,  especially  if  he  served  an  archbishop. 
In  Archbishop  Booth's  hoase  eighty  tons 
of  claiet  were  drank  yearl^r ;  and  at  the 
installation  of  Oeorge  Neville  to  the  see 
of  York  in  1464,  one  handred  tons  of 
wine  were  drank,  besides  three  handred  of 
ale. 

It  is  easy  to  collect  anecdotes  of  English 
drinking.  The  stories  of  Wolsey,  when 
rector  of  Lymington,  being  put  in  the 
stocks  by  Sir  Amyas  Paolett  for  being 
drank  at  a  fair;  of  Cromwell  dropping 
the  corkscrew  jast  as  he  was  going  to 
open  "one  bottle  more"  towftfds  the 
end  of  a  drinking  boat,  and  laaghingly 
remarking  to  his  generals,  who  were  down 
on  their  knees  to  pick  it  ap :  "  Shoald  any 
fool  look  in  at  the  door,  he  wonld  think, 
to  see  yoa  like  that,  that  yoa  were  seeking 
the  Lord,  and  yoa  are  only  seekine  a 
corkscrew ; "  are  aboat  as  aathentic  as  wat 
of  Pitt  telling  Danbar,  as  they  rolled  into 
the  Hoase  together :  "  Don't  tell  me  you 
can't  see  the  Speaker;  I  see  two." 

They  are  in  good  company;  every 
German  voaches  for  the  aathenticity  of 
the  liaes  : 

'*  Who  loves  not  woman,  wine,  and  song, 
Kemains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long," 
Says  Dr.  Martin  Luther ; 

and  what  Warton  caUs  "  our  first  drinking 
song  of  any  merit,"  that  which  opens  the 
second  act  of  Gammer  Garten's  Needle, 
and  begins  with : 

I  cannot  eate  bat  lytle  meate, 
My  stomake  is  not  good. 
But  sure  I  thinke  that  I  can  drinko 
With  him  that  wears  a  hood, 

was  written  in  1550  by  a  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells — ^predecessor,  therefore,  to  the 
aathor  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns 
— who  had  been  Master  both  of  St  John's 
and  of  Trinity,  Cambridga 

Amid  the  many  testimonies  to  English 
tippling  one  is  thankfal  for  Camden's 
remark  that  "  We,  who  of  all  the  Northern 
nations  had  shown  oarselves  the  least  given 
to  immoderate  drinking,  first  learned  in 
the  Netherland  wars  to  swallow  a  large 
qaantity,  and  to  destroy  their  own  healths 
in  drinking  that  of  others."  So  sweet 
Anne  Page  calls  Falstaff  ''a  Flemish 
dninkard.'  Tom  Nash,  the  Elizabethan 
town-wit,  reckons  ap  eightkindsof  dranken- 
ness;  among  them,  <<Ape  drank,  when  a 
man  leaps,  and  sings,  and  hollows;  martin- 
drank,  when  he  drinks  himself  sober  ere  he 
stirs ;  and  fox-drank,  as  many  Dutchmen 
be  which  will  never  bargain  but  when  they 
are  drunk."    In  EEamlet,  we  remember, 
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the  palm  is  given  to  the  Danes :  ^'They 
clepe  as  drunkards ; "  and  in  an  aathorless 
Elizabethan  play  called  '^Looke  to't,  for 
I'll  stab  ye,"  we  read  of  "the  Dane  that 
would  caroase  out  of  his  boote ; "  and  the 
heavy  drinking  at  James  the  First's  court 
may  have  been  partly  due  to  his  Danish 
marriage,  for,  as  late  as  1632,  Howel 
(Letters)  saw  the  King  of  Denmark  carried 
away  in  his  chair  after  the  thirty-fifth 
toast  from  a  banquet  he  had  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  all  the  officers  of  the 
court  being  drunk  likewise.  Not  long 
before,  Eoger  Ascham  had  found  pretty 
heavy  drinking  at  the  Imperial  court 
"  The  Emperor,"  he  says,  "  drunk  the  best 
that  ever  I  saw,  never  drinking  less  than  a 
good  quart  at  once  of  Rhenish  wine." 

Under  the  Stuarts  arose  a  new  fashion 
in  drink.  Spirits,  known  as  "strong- 
waters,"  or  "comfortable  waters,"  came 
into  vogue ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  excessive 
drinking,  in  which  he  and  his  court  set 
such  a  bad  example,  James's  statutes  are 
full  of  enactments  against  drunkenness. 
Fines  and  the  stocks  were  fredy  threatened, 
but,  it  seems,  seldom  used.  There  were 
still  too  many  public-houses  in  too  many 
English  villages;  but  Dekker  speaks  of 
places  "  where  the  whole  street  is  but  a 
continuous  ale-house,  not  a  shop  to  be  seen 
betwixt  red  lattice  and  red  lattice."  "In 
many  places,"  says  Lord  Keeper  Coventry, 
"  they  swarm  by  default  of  the  justice  of 
the  peace;"  and  this  is  still  too  often 
true. 

Charles  the  First  was  as  temperate  as 
his  father  was  the  reverse ;  but  his  clergy 
were  not  all  of  his  mind.  There  are, 
perhaps,  still  one  or  two  very  old-fashioned 
places  where  wine  is  set  out  in  the  vestry 
that  the  parson  may  take  a  glads  before 
preaching;  but  under  Charles,  and  also 
under  the  Parliament,  entries  like  these 
(from  the  Darlington  parish  books)  are 
common  enough  :  "  For  one  quart  of  sack 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Gillet  when  he  preached, 
one  shilling  and  fourpence ;  for  a  pint  of 
brandy,  when  Mr.  Ball  preached  here,  two 
shillings  and  fourpence ;  when  the  Dean  of 
Durham  preached  here,  spent  in  a  treat 
with  him,  three  shillings  and  sixpence." 

In  drinking,  the  Cavaliers  did  not 
have  it  all  to  themselves.  Against  Lord 
Macaulay's  dictum  that  "in  the  Puritan 
camp  no  drunkenness  was  seen,"  may  be 
set  Pepys's  account  of  Monk's  troops  in 
1659  :  "the  city  is  very  open-handed  to 
them;  they  are  most  of  them  drunk  all 
day." 


Charles  the  Second  drank,  of  course; 
one  remembers  how,  when  he  was  goine 
away  from  dinner  at  Guildhall,  the  LofcL 
Mayor  ran  after  him,  and  overtaking  him 
in  the  courtyard,  swore  he  should  not  go 
"till  they  had  drunk  t'other  bottle." 
Charles  looked  at  him  over  his  shoulder, 
and,  humming  the  old  line, "  And  the  man 
that  is  drunk  is  as  ereat  as  a  King,"  at 
once  turned  back  ana  did  as  he  was  bid. 
Yet  Charles  issued  his  celebrated  Wine 
Acts  reproving  "a  set  of  men  of  whom  we 
are  sufficiently  ashamed,  who  spend  their 
time  in  taverns  and  tippling-houses,  giving 
no  other  evidence  of  their  affection  to  us 
but  in  drinking  our  health."  Such  Acts 
could  not  do  much  good  while  men  like 
Rochester  and  Sedley  set  the  tone  of 
society ;  and  the  tone  of  society  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  very  sober 
James  the  Second,  very  early  in  his  reign, 
had  to  give  out  that  he  would  not  allow 
courtiers  to  come  drunk  into  the  Queen's 
presence,  and  that  Jeremy  Collier,  the 
moralist,  could  thus  satirise  the  prevailing 
custom :  *'  Sir,  if  you  please  to  do  me  the 
favour  to  dine  with  me,  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  drink  you  out  of  your  limbs  and  senses. 
And  before  we  part,  you  shall  be  well 
prepared  to  tumble  off  your  hone,  to  dis- 
oblige your  coach,  and  make  your  family 
sick  at  the  sight  of  you." 

Evelyn  notes  the  barbarous  custom 
of  making  the  guests'  servants  drunk. 
Defoe — whose  Poor  Man's  Plea  deserves 
reading  as  much  as  Robinson  Crusoe — 
says  that  "no  servant  was  thought  proper 
unless  he  could  bear  a  quantity  of  wine," 
and  tells  how,  after  the  debate  which  put 
William  on  the  throne,  a  very  great  lord 
said  to  his  lackey:  "Jack,  go  home  to 
your  lady,  and  tell  her  we  have  got  a 
Protestant  King  and  Queen,  and  bid  the 
butler  make  ye  all  drunk,  ye  dog." 

Even  on  the  stage  drink  was  a  terrible 
reality.  In  Higden's  Wary  Widow,  the 
author  contrived  so  much  drinking  of 
punch  that  the  actors  could  not  get 
through  with  it,  and  the  audience  had  to 
be  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  third  act 

It  was  to  the  spirit  trade  that  the 
"G-lorious  Revolution"  gave  the  ffreatest 
impetus.  In  1689,  the  import  of  spirits 
was  forbidden,  and  anybody  was  allowed 
to  set  up  a  distillery  on  giving  ten 
days'  notice  to  the  excise.  Wiuiam's 
example,  too,  which  his  wife  (despite 
her  doctor's  advice)  followed  only  too 
well,  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be;  his 
banqueting-hall   in  Hampton  Court  was 
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nicknamed  ''The   Boyal    Gin   Temple." 
Bat  it  was  not  till  about  1724,  that  the 

Sassion  for  gin  spread  like  an  epidemic 
[ore  than  three  and  a  half  million  gallons 
of  spirits  were  distilled  yearly ;  whereas, 
before  1689,  the  average  had  been  con- 
siderably less  than  half  a  million.  The 
ordinary  advertisement:  "Drank  for  a 
penny;  dead  drank  for  twopence;  and 
straw  for  nothing,"  ushered  in  a  state  of 
things  of  which  Hogarth's  Oin  Street  gives 
us  a  glimpse.  Happily  Admiral  Vernon 
saved  the  navy  by  insistm^  that  the  sailors 
should  mix  their  spirits  with  water.  They 
grumbled,  and  called  him  "Old  Grog" 
(he  wore  a  grogram  coat);  but  in  time 
they  got  to  like  the  leas  pernicious  mix- 
ture. We  can  imagine  how  the  universal 
intemperance  disgusted  Franklin;  he  found 
that  ms  fellow-apprentices  drank  five  pints 
of  porter  apiece  at  their  work,  besides  what 
they  took  out  of  houra.  The  miserable 
fttlure  of  the  Gin  Act  of  1736,  and  the 
excitement  caused  by  it,  would  alone  fill 
^n  artidOb  Ip  spite  of  all  legislative 
attempts,  the  consumption  of  spirits  in 
England  and  Walea  rose  from  thirteen 
and  a  half  millions  of  gallons  in  1734 
to  nineteen  millions  in  1742.  A  legis- 
lator's training  hardly  tended  to  make 
him  serious  in  regard  to  temperance. 
Walpole's  father — no  worse  than  hundreds 
of  other  squires — ^used  to  say  to  his  son  : 
"  Come,  Robert,  you  shall  drink  twice  to 
my  once ;  for  I  will  not  permit  the  son  in 
his  sober  senses  to  witness  the  intoxication 
of  his  father."  What  hereditary  lawgiver 
was  it  who,  when  George  the  Tlurd  said  to 
him,  "They  tell  me  you  love  a  glass  of 
wine,"  replied:  ''Those  who  have  so  in- 
formed your  Majesty  have  done  me  great 
injwtice;  they  should  have  said  a  bottle." 
George  the  Fourth,  ao  drunk  at  his  wedding 
that  he  oould  scarcely  be  kept  upright 
between  two  Dukes,  was  only  acting  up  to 
his  youthful  training. 

.  William  the  Fourth  was  relatively 
temperate;  and  spirit  drinking  at  any 
rate  was  on  the  decrease — ^about  five  and 
three-quarter  million  gallons  yearly  in  the 
decade  firom  1821  to  1830 ;  rising  during 
the  following  ten  years  to  an  average  of 
nearly  seven  and  three-quarter  miUions. 
The  great  question  now  is  whether  doctors 
are  right  in  so  freely  prescribing  stimulant& 
No  doubt  sometimes  ''idcohol  is  life";  but, 
if  by  taking  it  in  illness  a  habit  of  excess  is 
formed,  it  brings  death  in  its  train.  Defoe 
— in  Colonel  Jack — ogives  a  sad  instance  of 
this^atypeof  many  cases  that  have  happened 


in  real  life.  <'  My  wife,  who  before  had 
never  drunk  a  glass  of  wine  unless  she  was 
forced  to,  during  her  illness  was  pressed  by 
doctor  and  nurse  to  take  this  cordial,  and 
that  dram,  whenever  she  found  herself 
faint.  By-and-by  these  were  no  longer 
her  physic  but  her  food,  and  she  would  be 
drunk  in  her  dressing-room  by  eleven  of 
the  forenoon."  Doctors  are  getting  wiser ; 
and  so  is  the  public.  For  if  Charles 
Knight  could  weak  round  London  on  the 
next  holiday  he  would  find  things  far 
better  than  ''the  dismal  spectacle  of 
drunkenness  everywhere,  not  shame-faced, 
creeping  in  maudlin  helplessness  home,  but 
rampant,  insolent,  outrageous,  so  that  no 
decent  woman,  even  in  broad  daylight, 
could  at  the  holiday  seasons  dare  to  walk 
alone  in  the  Strand  or  Pall  Mall."  This 
was  only  fifty  years  ago,  and  Charles 
Knight  did  not  exaggerate. 


LEFT  OUTSIDE. 

A  STOBY  OF  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  lucky  for  Susie  Lane  that  an 
opportune  toothache  on  the  part  of  John 
Thomas  caused  her  to  be  let  in  by  the  house- 
maid, who  had  shown  herself  of  an  indul- 
fent  spirit  on  a  previous  occasion,  as  Mrs. 
'arquharson  was  thus  prevented  ^om  ever 
hearing  of  the  late  hour  of  her  governess's 
return;  and  by  another  fortunate  chance 
the  girl  was  sent  off  to  the  Gardens  earlier 
than  usual  next  day,  with  all  three  of  the 
children  (the  boys  havine  begged  off  from 
school  on  account  of  the  heat),  and  ordered 
to  keep  them  there,  in  a  shady  part  under 
the  trees,  for  the  whole  morning.  Susie 
obeyed  jovously.  Anyone  taking  the 
trouble  to  look  at  her,  indeed,  must*  have 
been  startled  by  the  change  in  the  quiet 
little  ffirl,  whose  usually  pale  cheeks  were 
flushed  to  a  deep  crimson,  and  whose  grave 
eyes  seemed  fairly  sparUing  with  inward 
happinesa  Even  her  feet  betrayed  her  by 
refusing  to  walk  as  slowly  and  sedately  as 
usual ;  and  when  they  were  fairly  on  the 
grass,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  elms,  her 
spirits  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  find  vent 
in  little  ripples  of  song,  breaking  out,  every 
now  and  then,  as  if  from  the  very  over- 
flowings of  a  heart  too  full  for  repression. 
She  was  going  to  meet  y  irdnia ! 
Virginia  was  not  there;  but,  as  Susie 
said  to  herself,  it  was  really  too  early 
to  expect  her;  and  so  for  the  first  hour 
her  new  gladness  held  full  sway,  and  she 
only  started  up  every  .five  minutes  or  so  in 
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the  thought  that  she  saw  her  friend  coining. 
Daring  the  next  hour  the  litde  song- 
snatches  died  off  of  themselves,  and  her 
eyes,  watching  eagerly  the  space  hetween 
the  gate  and  the  fountains,  gained  a 
sharpened  intensity  ]  while  her  interest  in 
the  children's  games  and  chatter  became 
so  languid  that,  had  Mrs.  Farqnharson  been 
present,  she  might  almost  have  felt  justified 
in  dismissing  her  nursery-goyemess  on  the 
spot.  Daring  the  third  hoar  she  suggested 
that  the  boys  should  roll  their  hoops  up 
and  down  between  the  fountains  and 
Speke's  Monument,  where  she  had  once 
before  met  her  friends,  she  herself  accom- 
panying them;  but  ever  returning  more 
quickly  than  die  went,  from  an  insane 
dread  that  Virginia  might  have  arrived  at 
the  trysting-place  in  her  absence,  and  ever 
with  a  deepening  shadow  in  her  wistful 
eyes.  After  that  it  was  the  children's 
dinner-hour,  and  she  took  them  home. 
There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  then ;  but  if 
anyone  had  told  her  that  eJl  that  while  the 
young  American  was  curled  up  among  her 
sofa-cushions,  enjoying  the  delights  of 
"  dolce  far  niente,"  and  forgetful  of  every- 
one else  in  the  world,  the  tmrs  would  have 
been  dried  up  quickly  enough  in  indigna- 
tion at  the  speaker.  She  would  not  tuEtve 
believed  him. 

Next  day  was  the  same.  She  had 
recovered  a  little  from  her  disappointment 
during  the  afternoon's  teaching,  and  had 
slept  peacefully  at  nighty  for  might  there 
not  have  been  a  thousand  and  one  reasons 
for  Virginia's  absence)  That  she  had 
meant  to  come,  Susie  felt  quite  sure,  re- 
membering the  earnestness  of  her  manner 
in  making  the  appointment.  Who  was  to 
know,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  the  hinted 
at  project  for  her  friend's  benefit  that 
detained  her  1  Perhaps  it  was  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  matured;  and  to-morrow  she 
would  hear  all  about  it.  So  ''  to-morrow" 
Susie's  step  on  her  way  to  the  Gardens  was 
as  light  as  yesterday,  and  her  eyes  as  dear. 
Virginia  would  be  sure  to  be  there  to-day 
— quite  sure.  There  could  be  no  doubt  on 
the  subject ;  only — she  was  not 

And  on  the  morrow,  and  the  day  after, 
it  was  stQl  the  sama  Virginia  never  came, 
neither  did  any  letter  come  from  her  to 
account  for  her  absence. 

Susie  had  not  thought  of  that  alterna- 
tive at  first ;  but  as  soon  as  she  had  per- 
suaded herself  that  her  friend  must  be 
ill,  or  prevented  by  some  other  equally 
strong  reason  from  keeping  the  tryst  she 
had  been  so  urgent  in  nuudng,  she  made 


sure  also  that  she  should  have  a  letter  to 
tell  her  of  the  fact ;  and  accordingly  took 
to  watching  for  the  postman's  knock  when  at 
home  as  eagerly  as  she  watched  those  green 
paths  in  Kensington  Gardens  when  out. 

She  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  Jane,  the 
housemaid,  once  if  she  was  certain  that  no 
letter  had  come  for  her — when  she  was  not 
at  home,  perhaps— and  had  got  mislaid; 
but  Jane  shook  her  head. 

"  A  letter,  miss  f  No,  not  that  I  know 
of.  John  Thomas  takes  'em  in,  you  know, 
an'  carries  them  for  the  droring-room 
straight  upstairs ;  but,  if  there's  any  others, 
he  just  touches  the  'all-bell  for  me  to  come 
for  them,  so  I'd  be  sure  to  have  seen  if  there 
had  been  one  for  you.  Was  it  anything 
important,  miss,  you  was  ezpectmgl" 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Susie  f aindv ;  ''  it  was 
only  a  note  from  a  friend,  but— but  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  miss  it"  And  there  was 
an  irrepressible  quiver  in  her  voice  at  the 
idea,  which  touched  Jane's  heart  She  said 
sympathetically : 

*'Lor,  miss,  if  id's  tb^  f  iend  as  you  was 
out  with  the  other  evening,  he  may  write 
yet  A  week  or  so  ain't  nothin'  to  a  man ; 
they  do  hate  letters  so,  even  the  lovingest 
of  'em.  I'm  sure  my  young  man  he  don't 
write  to  me  once  a  month  if  he  can  'elp  it" 

Susie's  mild  eyes  opened  wide  in  surprise 
for  an  instant;  then  a  deep  blush  came 
into  her  cheek. 

''  My  friend  is  a  lady,  Jane,"  she  said 
with  a  poor  Uttle  effort  at  dignity,  which, 
however,  did  not  impress  Jane^  who  only 
laughed  at  it  downstairs. 

"  As  if  I  hadn't  seen  'im  myself  on  the 
doorstep  with  her,  an'  kissin'  her  hand  for 
all  the  world  like  the  lovers  in  them  Bow 
Bells  or  Famly  Novelist's  pictures.  Well,  I 
do  hope  he  ain't  going  to  play  her  false,  for 
I  wouldn't  lead  the  oooped-up  life  she  does 
up  there  for  anythink ;  an',  as  I  told  you, 
cook,  I  thought  he  looked  too  fine  a  gentle- 
man to  be  for  marryin'  a  nussery  governess." 

Poor  Susie,  meanwhile,  had  mdden  her- 
self in  her  room  with  a  burning  face,  and  a 
heart  beating,  faster  than  it  hm  ever  done 
before,  with  shame  and  agitation.  Hitherto 
she  had  coupled  her  disappointment  with 
Vii*ginia'8  name  Only.  Even  to  her  own 
heart  she  had  never  breathed  a  thought  or 
expectation  of  hearing  from  that  fnend's 
brother  again,  and  hsd  resolutely  tried  to 
put  out  of  her  mind  that  kiss,  from  whose 
momentary  pressure  her  hand  had  seemed 
to  tingle  ever  since,  and  the  mere  thought 
of  which  made  her  pulses  throb  and  her  eyes 
swim.    She  was  no   ascetic,  poor   little 
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Susie !  There  was  nothing  whatever  of 
the  man-renouncing  nan  or  male-despising, 
advanced  woman  about  her.  If  it  hiM 
pleased  Heaven  to  send  her  a  lover,  even  a 
much  more  commonplace  one  than  Calton 
Medlicott^  she  would  have  looked  at  him 
kindly  and  taken  him  contentedly.  She  was 
one  of  those  women  who  are  made  for  wife- 
hood, seeing  that  to  love  is  easier  for  them 
than  to  unlove,  even  if  the  object  of  their 
affection  is  utterly  unworthy  of  them ;  who 
are  faithful  through  infidelity ;  tender  under 
ill-treatment ;  and  go  broken-hearted  to  die 
grave  because  a  bad  husband  has  gone 
tiiere  before  them.  But,  as  it  happened, 
no  husband,  or  possible  husband,  had  ever 
come  in  Susie's  way.  She  had  never  had  a 
lover,  or  been  in  love  in  her  life ;  and  from 
having  known  no  other  girls  since  she  srew 
up,  and  read  few  novels,  she  positively 
knew  less  of  the  tender  passion  at  twenty- 
three  than  most  young  ladies  do  at 
thirteen.  As  for  Calton  Medlicott,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  with  all  the  ideal 
excellence  which,  to  her  mind,  must  belong 
to  any  brother  of  Virginia's,  he  might  have 
kissed  her  hand  every  time  thej  parted,  and 
she  would  not  have  dared  to  build  a  hope 
on  the  action.  It  was  from  kindness,  she 
told  herself ;  and  even  kindness  from  him 
to  her  was  an  infinite  condescension.  To 
think  of  him  as  a  lover  1  Why,  the  mere  sug- 
gestion by  a  vulgar  servant-maid  that  she 
could  do  so,  filled  her  with  such  a  sense 
of  humiliation  and  self-contempt  that  if  she 
had  seen  him  coming  towards  her  at  that 
moment,  I  think  she  would  have  run  away. 
But  with  regard  to  friendship  and  Vir- 
ginia it  was  quite  different  Virginia  had 
sought  her  out,  had  kissed  her,  and  claimed 
her  as  a  friend — ^a  <<  real  friend,"  as  Susie 
quoted  to  herself ;  not,  I  grieve  to  say, 
understanding  that  Transatlantic  collo- 
quialism in  its  right  sense.  Virginia 
had  praised  her,  confided  in  her,  talked 
of  carrying  her  off,  professed  so  much — so 
much  more  than  Susie  herself.  Where 
was  she  f  What  could  have  happened  to 
her  to  bring  about  this  total  silence,  which 
seemed  stranger  and  stranger  as  the  days 
went  on.  Was  she  seriously  ill  f  Had  Susie 
offended  her  or  her  mother  in  any  way 
that  last  evening  1  But  that  could  not  be, 
for  never  had  any  people  parted  from  her 
more  affectionately.  But  what,  then,  could 
be  the  matter  f  Might  she  herself  write 
and  ask  ?  But  no,  that  would  be  too  like 
forwardness  and  presumption.  What  should 
she  do  if— If  she  never  heard  of  them 
again  ?    The  poor  child  fretted  and  puzzled 
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over  it  incessantly.  She  thought  of  nothing 
else,  indeed,  except  when  she  was  too  hard 
at  work  to  think  at  all,  and  Jane,  bringing 
in  the  governess's  solitary  supper  of  an  even- 
ing, would  find  her  sitting  doing  nothing, 
with  Millet's  Angelus  on  her  knees,  and 
her  eyes  too  full  of  tears  to  look  up. 

"  Ain't  you  'ad  that  letter  yet,  mis3 1 " 
the  girl  would  say  sympatheticaily.  "  Well, 
it  is  a  shame ; "  while  Flo  often  asked  : 

''  Miss  Lane,  why  don't  that  lady  who  was 
always  guessing  things,  and  gave  me  the 
sweets,  come  to  the  Gardens  now  f  Is  she 
gone  away,  or  isn't  she  a  friend  of  yours 
any  longer  f " 

<'  Oh,  Flo,  I  don't  know.  Don't  tease 
me,  dear ;  I  don't  know,"  poor  Susie  would 
say  in  a  stifled  voice. 

These  comments  were  like  the  rough 
turning  of  a  knife  in  a  deep-seated  wound. 
And  all  the  while,  if  she  luid  only  known 
it,  there  was  a  copy  of  the  World  lying  in 
the  drawing-room,  containing,  among  other 
items  of  fashionable  gossip,  a  paragraph 
on  the  too  sudden  departure  of  Mrs. 
J.  Vanderbilt  Medlicott.  U.S.,  and  her 
charming  daughter,  for  New  York,  with  a 
full  description  of  the  latter's  dress  at  the 
late  fancy  fair ;  but  society  papers  never  got 
up  to  the  schoolroomin  Clanricarde  Gardens. 
When  Mrs.  Farquharson  had  quite  done 
with  them  they  descended  to  the  basement, 
and  no  one  there  knew  the  name  of  Miss 
Lane's  friends.  The  poor  child  was  breaking 
her  heart  for  a  word,  a  sign  from  those  whom 
she  was  too  faithful  herself  to  suspect  of 
fickleness,  and  all  the  time  the  explanation 
which  would  at  least  have  laid  her  hopes 
and  expectations  at  rest  for  ever  was  within 
her  reach,  and  she  did  not  know  it 

"  Well,  this  is  a  queer  thin^,  anyway," 
said  Calton  Medlicott^  laughine.  <*See 
here,  Medora,  a  letter  for  Jinny ! " 

The  lady  he  spoke  to — she  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window  of  one  of  the  best 
private  sitting-rooms  in  the  Great  Western 
Hotel — turned  round  and  repeated  : 

"For  Virginia?  Where  from!  Aud 
how  did  it  come  here  1 " 

**  Goodness  knows  1  The  clerk  below 
gave  it  me  just  now,  says  it's  been  lying  in 
the  office  nearly  ever  since  my  mother  left 
last  year  for  home.  They  kept  it  owing  to 
something  Jin  had  said  about  returning, 
and  then  forgot  all  about  it  till  I  ask^ 
just  now  if  there  were  any  letters  for 
the  name  of  Medlicott  What  shall  I  do — 
mail  it  to  her  f " 

•*  I  gueas  that  wouldn^  be  much  use  at 
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this  data  Yoa'd  better  open  it  and  see 
who  it's  from.  It's  a  woman's  hand,  and 
Virginia  hadn't  any  friends  here  bat  what 
you  introduced  her  to." 

''  That's  true.  Most  likely  it's  only  an  in- 
vitation.    What  a  joke  to  answer  it  nowl" 

He  had  opened  the  letter — ^it  covered  three 
sides  of  a  sheet  of  note-paper — as  he  spoke, 
and  glanced  at  the  signature  with  a  slightly 
puzzled  expression,  muttering  to  himself : 

"  Lane  1     Lane  ?   I  don't  recollect " 

Bat  next  moment  a  flash  of  remembrance 
came  over  him,  and  it  was  with  a  graver 
expression  that  he  read  the  contents : 

"Dear  Miss  Medlicott, — I  have  not 
liked  to  write  to  you  before,  lest  I 
should  tease  you ;  and  I  know  how 
many  other  things  you  have  to  do  and  see 
without  being  troubled  by  me  to  whom 
you  have  been  so  kind  already ;  but  Mrs. 
Farquharson  has  just  told  me  that  they 
leave  town  next  week,  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  go  away  without  bidding  you 
good-bye,  and  thanking  you  once  more 
for  all  you  have  done  for  me.  I  did  hope  to 
have  seen  yon  again  before  now.  When 
we  last  parted  you  told  me  to  be  sure  to  be 
in  the  Gardens  next  day  to  meet  you;  and 
I  have  been  every  day,  but  you  have  not 
come,  and  it  seems  such  a  long  time  since 
you  did,  and  since  that  happy  evening — 
the  happiest  in  my  whole  life — that  I  spent 
with  you,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  if 
sometiiing  had  happened,  or  that  you  are 
ilL  But  I  know  it  is  not  long  in  reality, 
and,  perhaps,  you  have  only  been  too  busy 
to  come  to  the  Gardens  as  you  intended. 
Dear  Virginia,  I  do  hope  it  is  so.  Pray, 
if  you  have  time,  write  me  one  line  on  a 
card  to  say  you  are  well,  and  then  I  shall 
go  away  without  the  heartache  I  have 
now. .  I  would  not  ask  this,  but  that  you 
told  me  we  were  to  be  real  friends  for  ever, 
and  you  would  only  have  said  that  if 
you  meant  it.  My  life  was  all  dull  grey  till 
I  met  you,  and  you  filled  it  with  sunshine; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  black,  not  grey — 
as  black  as  a  dark  night — ^if  I  were  never 
to  see  you  again.  Thmk  what  it  is  to  have 
onlv  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  then  you 
will  know  how  I  think  of  you,  and  thank 
you,  and  long  to  see  you. — Your  loving 
and  grateful  friend,         Susan  Lank" 

And  beneath,  was  written  in  a  little 
corner : 

*' Please  remember  me  to  your  mother 
and  Mr.  Medlicott.  I  did  not  half  thank 
them  for  their  kindness  that  nieht;  but  I 
have  got  my  flowers  still,  and  I  mean  to 
keep  them  always  in  remembrance  of  it." 


A  curious  little  flush  came  into  Calton 
Medlicott's  face.  He  had  forgotten  Susie 
Lane  altogether  since  he  came  into  his 
uncle's  property,  and  married  the  lady 
whom  Mrs.  Medlicott  had  called  <<that 
minx."  He  did  not  believe  that  even 
Virginia  had  ever  given  the  girl  a  thought 
during  the  year  that  had  elapsed  since 
their  last  meeting;  and  yet,  in  reading  this 
little,  badly-worded,  school-girKsh  epistle, 
how  it  came  back  to  him  that  evening, 
Faust^  Lucca's  voice  thrilling  upward  in 
those  divine  arias,  and  the  little  girl  in  the 
comer,  the  girl  with  the  soft,  pure  face 
and  liquid  eyes,  and  the  quaint  old  muslin 
gown.  He  seemed  to  see  her  again  as  they 
stood  on  the  doorstep  of  the  house,  where 
she  trod  her  daily  treadmill,  and  earned 
her  scanty  wage,  with  her  wistful  eyes 
uplifted  to  his,  telling  their  tender  story 
all  unconsciously  in  the  nervous  grip  of  the 
cold  little  hand.  Even  the  scent  of  those 
roses — his  roses — came  back  to  him,  and 
with  it  his  own  sensations  of  the  moment : 
the  sudden  impulse  of  tenderness  and 
desire,  the  half-formulated  thought  that  a 
man  might  do  worse  things  than  take  this 
pure,  gentle-natured  youne  creature  away 
from  2l  the  hardships  of  her  present  life, 
and  devote  his  own  to  making  it  as  happy 
as  it  ought  to  be.  He  had  spoken  of  her 
once  to  Virginia  shortly  after  their  return 
to  the  States — he  was  dad  to  remember  it 
now — and  Virginia  had  answered,  clasping 
her  hands : 

"Miss  Lane!  Why,  I  do  believe  she 
never  crossed  my  mind  till  this  moment. 
Poor  Susan  !  I  guess  she's  sitting  in  those 
Gardens  now,  wondering  wherever  I  have 
got  to.  Well  now,  if  I've  time  some  day 
I  must  make  out  to  write  to  her;"  but  of 
course  the  letter  never  had  been  written. 
Calton  knew  his  sister,  knew  the  whole 
race  of  his  fair  compatriots  too  well  to 
have  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  that  for  a 
moment,  ne  could  have  laughed  at  the 
whole  idea  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  letter 
in  his  hands,  the  pitiful  cry,  **  Don't  for- 
sake me  quite  ! "  breaking  through  all  the 
more  pitiftil  efforts  at  commonplace  grati- 
tude and  contentment.  '*  Only  one  mend 
in  the  world,"  and  that  Virginia  !  "  You 
filled  my  life  with  sunshine  when  you  came 
into  it ;  but  it  would  be  black  as  night  if  I 
were  never  to  see  you  again."  <*Youtoldme 
we  were  to  be  real  friends  for  ever,  and  you 
would  only  have  said  that  if  you  meant  it." 

But  why  had  Virginia  said  it,  or  why  did 
this  girl  assume  that  she  meant  what  she 
said  f    People  in  society  never  did,  but,  of 
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course,  she  was  out  of  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  if  her  life  was  so  dull  and  colourless 

It  came  into  his  head  all  of  a  sudden  that 
he  would  go  to  Clanricarde  Gardens  and 
see  her.  She  might  have  left  that  situation ; 
but»  after  all,  it  was  only  a  year  ago,  and 
she  had  not  seemed  a  person  likely  to 
change.  It  was  a  lovely  June  morning, 
and  perhaps  if  he  went  by  the  Park  and 
Gardens  he  might  even  meet  her,  as  he  had 
done  once  before,  when  he  thought  how 
pretty  she  looked  in  her  skimpjr  pink  frock, 
with  that  wonderful  light  and  illumination 
flushing  her  face  and  eyes  when  she  saw 
him.  Was  it  possible — he  hoped  not,  being  a 
married  man — that  the  poor  little  thing  had 
cared  for  him  as  well  as  for  Virginia  1 

There  was  no  such  meeting  today,  how- 
ever, and  when  he  did  get  U)  Claniicarde 
Gardens  he  nearly  turned  round  and 
walked  away  again ;  for  the  windows  were 
shuttered  up,  the  flowers  in  the  balconies 
dead,  and  the  steps  covered  with  dirt  and 
dust  as  though  the  family  had  left  or  were 
out  of  town. 

There  was  someone  in  the  house,  how- 
ever, for  a  boy  with  a  flat  parcel  ran  up 
and  rang  at  the  bell  while  he  stood  hesi- 
tating, and  an  old  woman  came  out  into 
the  area  and  looked  up  at  them.  Seeing  a 
gentleman  she  came  up  the  steps,  and 
then  Oalton  asked  for  Miss  Lane. 

"Was  she  still 1" 

"Yes,  sir;  oh  yes,"  the  woman  inter- 
rupted briskly ;  "  she's  still  here.  It's  not 
going  to  be  till  to-morrow.  The  reverend 
gentleman — her  step-pa,  I  think — come  up 
to  make  arrangements  for  it  yesterday. 
You're  a  relation,  too,  I  suppose,  sir  ? " 

"  Not  a  relation ;  only  an  old  friend," 
said  Calton,  smiling.  So  there  was  a  wed- 
ding in  question,  and  his  remorse  on  Vir- 
ginia's behalf  might  end  very  prettOy  in  a 
wedding-present  "Will  you  ask  if  she 
will  see  me  ? "  he  added  with  an  odd  little 
feeling  of  mortification  which  he  could 
hardly  have  defined. 

The  woman  stared. 

''She  !  Oh,  of  course,  sir,  you  can  see 
her ;  leastways  as  an  old  friend,  I  don't 
suppose  there  could  be  any  objection. 
We  ve  laid  her  out  in  her  own  room,  but 
she  am't  in  her  coffin  vet ;  the  reverend 
gentleman  only  ordered "Why,  good- 
ness gracious  me,  sir !  didn't  you  know  she 
was  dead  1" 

Calton  could  hardly  speak,  the  shock  was 
so  great. 

"  Dead  1 "  he  muttered  helplessly, 

"  Why,  ye3,  sir,  three  days  ago.    Well, 


I  do  beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  made  sure 
you  knew;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
sudden  at  the  end.  What  from?  Why, 
I  don't  egsackly  know.  The  chUdren  had 
all  had  scarlet-fever  in  the  spring,  and  she 
helped  to  nurse  'em,  and  just  as  they  was 
better  an'  goin'  away  to  the  seaside  for 
change,  she  took  ilL  No,  not  o'  the  same 
thing;  only  a  sort  o'  break-down,  the 
doctor  said.  She  never  was  over  strong, 
you  know ;  but  when  the  family  was  tqmj 
to  leave  she  wasn't  fit  to  sit  up,  let  alone 
CO  home  to  her  own  people,  as  had  been 
fixed  for  her  to  do.  It  was  a  great  bother 
to  Mrs.  Farquharson,  for  she  couldn't  have 
her  plans  upset,  of  course,  as  wasn't  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  lady  in  her  position;  but  she 
said,  at  last.  Miss  Lane  might  stop  here  till 
she  was  strong  enough  to  go  home,  and  she 
left  Jane,  the  housemaid,  to  look  arter  her." 

"  Stop  here !"  repeated  Calton,  his  eyes 
wandering  to  the  dreary,  papered  windowa 
"  That  young  girl — alone ! " 

The  old  charwoman  nodded. 

"  Well,  sir,  Jane  did  say  as  she  thousht 
'twouldn't  have  hurt  the  missus's  pocket 
to  ha'  took  the  pore  thing  to  the  sea  along 
wi'  her  own  children ;  an',  as  you  says,  a 
gurl  is  a  gurl  even  if  she's  only  a  guv'ness; 
but  Miss  Lane,  she  didn't  complain.  She 
told  Jane  she'd  just  as  soon  stay  here,  for 
her  mother  had  only  lately  been  confined, 
and  her  stepfather  seemed  nervous  lest  she 
should  bring  the  fever  with  her  to  the 
house.  She  seemed  to  be  gettin'  better, 
too,  at  first ;  an'  even  went  out  a  few  times, 
leanin'  on  Jane's  arm,  as  far  as  the  Gardings, 
where  she  used  to  crawl  up  an'  down  in  the 
sunshine  atween  the  pond  and  that  moni- 
ment  there.  But  'twas  too  much  for  her. 
She  come  back  each  time  more  feverish 
an'  exhausted ;  and  the  last  time  she  fainted 
when  she  was  puttin'  on  her  bonnet,  an' 
had  to  give  it  up.  Arter  that  she  kep'  her 
room,  an'  one  day  Jane  found  her  crvin' 
over  some  bits'  o'  things  she  was  fond  o' 
looking  at  an'  playing  with — a  string  o'  blue 
beads,  an'  a  photygraffo'  two  people  sayin' 
their  prayers  in  a  potater-field,  l^ey  was, 
an'  I  think  some  friend  had  give  'em  to 
her ;  and  says  she :  *  Jane,  if  I  wasn't  ever 
to  get  well  would  you  do  something  for  me  f ' 
Jane  said  In  course  she  would,  an'  says  she; 
<  There's  a  white  dress  an'  a  pair  of 
mittens  in  that  drawer  that  I  wore  one 
evening  when  I  was  very  happy ;  so 
happy  that  I  thought  heaven  couldn't  be 
much  better.  I  hope  it  wasn't  a  wrong 
thousht ;  but  it  was  only  once— only  once 
in  aU  my  lif e ;  and  if  I  were  to  die  now, 
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Jane,  I  should  like  you  to  put  them  on  mO) 
luid  tie  these  beads  round  my  neck,  and 
lay  the  picture  in  mv  coffin  with  me ;  and 
Uiere  are  some  dead  flowers,  Jane,  in  the 
drawer.  I  should  like  to  have  them  in 
my  hand  when  I  am  dead,  for  they  are 
all  I  have  to  remind  me  of  my  happy  time 
— such  a  little,  little  time,  only  a  few  days, 
in  all  the  years  since  my  father  died.  I 
couldn't  leave  them  behind.' 

''  Jane,  she  cheered  her  up  an'  told  her 
she  wasn't  going  to  die,  an'  wouldn't  she 
like  to- have  some  friend  sent  for;  but 
Miss  Lane  said  no,  she  had  no  one  to  send 
to ;  her  mother  was  ill  and  her  sister  at 
school ;  and  she  had  never  had  but  one 
friend— only  one  1  She  was  crying  again, 
an'  seemed  so  weak  that  Jane  made  her  go 
to  bed,  an'  offered  to  go  for  the  doctor ; 
but  Miss  Lane  couldn't  bear  giving  trouble, 
an'  said  no,  he  was  comin'  next  day,  and 
i^he  wasn't  .really  worse,  an'  didn't  want  any- 
thin'  but  to  be  left  quiet  I  went  up  to  her 
myself,  an  hour  or  two  later,  with  a  cup 
o'  tea  an'  some  toast;  but  she  was  deepin' 
then ;  so  I  just  put  'em  down  aside  of  her, 
and  come  awav;  and  that's  the  last  I  saw 
of  'er  alive.  She  was  gone  next  morning." 
;  "  Gone !  But  how  1  In  Heaven's  name, 
not — alone  ! " 

"Well,  sirj  it  was  Jane's  evenin'  out, 
an'  Miss  Lane  'erself  told  her  not  to 
think  o'  stayin'  in;  an'  I  was  sittin' 
below  the  whole  time  with  the  door  open 
in  case  she  called  or  rang ;  but  she  never 
did.  Oust  I  did  think  I  heard  'er  coughin' 
(she'd  an  awful  cough),  an'  I  went  upstairs 
arter  a  bit  an'  knocsed  at  her  door,  but 
there  wasn't  a  sound,  so  I  looked  in  an' 
said  :  *  Miss  Lane,  my  dear,  are  you  asleep, 
or  wouldn't  you  like  a  light  1'  but  she 
didn't  answer,  so  I  come  away  as  soft  as  I 
could ;  an'  when  Jane  come  home^  I  said  : 
'Don't  you  make  a  noise.  That  poor 
thing's  sleepin'  beautiful,  which  the  doctor 
said  was  just  what  he  wanted  her  to.'  So 
we  crep'  up  to  our  own  beds  like  mice; 
but,  lor,  sir!  when  we  went  in  in  the 
momin',  there  she  was  lyin'  dead  with  her 
head  fallen  a  little  off  the  pillow  as  if 
she'd  been  tryin'  to  get  to  the  tea  and 
couldn't ;  an'  two  tears  on  her  poor  cheeks; 
an'  them  beads  I  told  you  of  cuddled  in 
one  hand,  an'  held  tight  to  the  last  Won't 
you  come  up  an'  see  her,  sir,  instead  o' 
standin'  there  1  She's  quite  a  pretty  sight, 
tho'  I  says  it  as  shouldn't,  seein'  that  I 
helped  Jane  to  lay  her  out  just  as  she 
wanted ;  an'  there  she  lies  now,  wi'  the 


beads  roun'  her  throat,  an'  the  bunch  o' 
flowers—dead  an'  brown  they  are,  pore 
things  I — ^in  her  hand,  more  like  an  innocent 
girl  goin'  to  a  party  than  a  corpse.  I'm 
free  to  own  I  didn't  think  it  was  the  correct 
thing  myself ;  though  Jane,  she  would  have 
it;  an' when  the  reverend  gentleman  come, 
I  covered  it  all  over  with  the  shroud,  as  it . 
should  be,  fearin'  he'd  be  vexed ;  but  lor ! 
he  never  gave  more  than  one  squint  at  her 
face,  and  then  walked  out  o'  the  room. 
I'm  thinkin'  she  didn't  get  much  love  or 
kindness  in  her  life,  pore  gurl  I  an'  yet  she 
was  the  gentlest  creature.  You  are  coming 
up,  aren  t  you,  sir  1 " 

But  Galton  said  "  No,  no,"  shudderingly, 
and,  giving  the  woman  some  money,  went 
hastily  away.  He  was  sorry  for  it  after- 
wards. Something  told  him  that  to  Susie's 
tender  nature  it  would  have  been  an  un- 
speakable comfort  to  think  that  even  one 
face  she  had  loved  should  look  down  on 
her  in  deatL  But  that  comfort,  too,  was 
denied  to  her ;  and  at  the  moment  he  felt 
it  to  be  impossible.  Why,  only  a  few 
moments  back  he  had  been  liiinkuig  of  her 
in  that  very  frock,  with  his  roses  in  her 
soft,  slim  hands  and  that  lovely  flush  and 
Ught  on  her  face ;  and  now  she  lay  there 
cold  and  dead,  alone  as  she  had  lived, 
robed  by  hireling  hands,  with  all  the 
wistful  sweetness  gone  out  of  those  tender 
grey  eyes  for  evermore. 

He  went  back  to  his  hotel  like  a  man  in  a 
dreauL  Poor  Susie  1  Were  there  many  such 
lives  as  hers,  such  mistressei^  such  endii^f 

Only  those  few  happy  days  in  all  W 
life ;  and  then — "  the  darkness  1 "  If  only 
she  hadn't  said  that  about  the  darkness  1 
For  it  seemed  as  if  he  and  his  had  really 
brought  it  upon  her  by  nothing  but  capride 
andforgetfalness — awakened  her  heart  only 
to  bres^  it 

At  least  she  had  been  content  before. 
She  had  known  of  nothing  better.  Now  1 
He  almost  felt  as  if  Virginia,  in  her  folly 
and  thoughtlessness,  had  crushed  out  a  life, 
and  he  had  helped  her. 

But  that  was  absurd,  and  an  exaggera- 
tion. There  had  been  excuse  enough  for 
forgetting  her  at  the  time.  If  she  had 
been  of  their  social  world,  in  any  society 
at  all,  she  would  have  known  all  about  it 
and  understood. 

Did  she  understand  now  1  But  no,  no ; 
it  was  some  comfort  for  him  to  think  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  that  She  was  outside 
of  all  these  things  stiU.  Tfiey  could  never 
touch  her  more. 
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I|  Phil,  however,  when  he  heard  of  the 
11  jjrojected  ball,  was  far  more  inclmed  to 
I  hai&ten  his  journey  than  to  retard  It 

"  Where  was  the  use,"  he  growled  to 

himself,  ^'ol  going  out  of  hia  way  to  hunt 

for  disftgreeablea  when  he  had  ouly  to  eit 

sulland  thick  for  fiveminnteH  and  up  tliey 

came,  like  muBhrooma  after  raini     Why 

should  he  take  the  trouble  to  go  all  the 

way  down  to  Stan  ham  to  this  wretched 

hall,  onleas  he  had  the  privilege  of  saying 

beforehand  to  Edle,  with  a  fine    air   of 

{  command,  '  Edie,  I  intend  to  have  at  least 

every  other  valae  with  you/  or^  *  EJie,  I 

^  object    to  that    inanedooking    individual 

you've  juBt  been  dancing  with,  and  I  shall 

feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  anub  him 

next  time  he  comes  up  to  speak  to  you,'  " 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Phil  Wickham, 

juat  then,  waa  not  in  his  usually  serene 

frame    of    mind.       He    was  —  for    him, 

that    is— oddly    irritable    at    times ;  was 

ii  conscious  ^ — a    new  experience    for    him 

— that  he  had  nerves ;  resented  the  con- 

g  aciouenefl!*,  tritd  to  laugh  it  off  j  tried  to 

I  convince   himself  that  he  was  developing 

imaginative  powers  of  a  high  order  j  failed 

in  both  attempts ;  was  forced  to  confeas 

that,  at\er  all,  it  was  his  suspended  engage^ 

<|ment  that   was  pressing  ypon  him    and 

worrying  him,  now  on  this  lide,  now  on 

i  that ;  said  to  himself  he  would  be  heartily 

glad  of  a  good  toss  on  the  Atlantic,  a  spin 

through  the  States ,  and  that,  meantime. 

'  having   nothing   butter  to   do*  he   would 

throw  himself,  heart  and  soul,  id  to  Mi&a 

Lucy  Selwyn'a   affairs ^  which,  just   theHi 

:  were  present! ug  a  eeriea  of  complications. 

In  the  sbnrt.  murky  Kovembtr  days  that 


were  setting  in,  Phil  might  very  often  have 
been  seen  making  his  way  to  Grafton 
Street,  aud,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  never 
failed  to  receive  the  warmest  of  welcomes 
at  Miss  Selwyn*s  hands. 

How  Lucy  came  to  be  located  there  is 
easily  explained, 

EUmor  Yorke,  true  to  her  promise  to 
Phil,  on  the  day  after  her  interview  with 
him^  called  upon  Miss  Selwyn  in  her  dreary 
boarding-school  lodgings,  introducing  her- 
aelf  fjimply  and  easily  enough. 

*'I  knew  Mr,  Thorne,"  slie  said,  in  the 
softest  and  most  mournful  voice  she  had 
at  command*  *'  I  also  know  Mr.  Wickham 
intimately ;  he,  in  fact,  told  mo  how  aad 
and  lonely  you  were  here,  and  aaked  me 
to  call  on  yoa,  Now,  will  you  let  me 
ait  here  and  chat  with  you  for  half  an 
hour  1 " 

And  Lucy,  with  wonder-opened  eyes 
at  the  lady^a  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
manner,  her  distinguiihed  appearance,  her 
costly  dress — although  all  of  sombre  black, 
the  Empress  Eugenie  might  have  worn  it 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Empire — could 
only  murmur  the  humblest  of  thanks j  the 
most  gracious  of  aaatirances  that  Misi 
Yorke 's  great  kindneaa  waa  appreciated  as 
it  ought  to  be  by  her  friendless,  lonely 
little  self. 

The  half-hour's  chat,  however,  prolonged 
itself  into  a  close  and  earneat  talk  for  at 
least  three  times  that  period. 

Long  before  it  came  to  an  end,  Lucy  had 
found  her  way  to  a  footstool  at  EHinor*a 
feet,  and  with  claaped  hands  and  ewimming 
eyes  waa  reiterating  incoherent  thanks  for 
EUinor's  generous  and  unconditional  offer , 
of  a  home  for  life,  or  for  at  leaat  so  long  aa 
she  liked  to  accept  it 

*' I  am  very  lonely  at  times,''  said  Mias 
Yorke ;  **  my  mother  and  sister  aro  out 
of  England  tjigstig^ater  |iatt  of 'the  year. 
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For  reasons  best  known  to  himself  my 
nnde,  the  only  other  near  relative  I  have, 
declines  my  society ;  if  you  will  come  and 
share  my  loneliness,  I  shall  be  very  mach 
obliged  to  you.  Just  now  I  am  staying 
with  the  f  onniest  old  couple  in  the  world, 
bat  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  my  move- 
ments in  the  slightest  decree,  it  suits 
me  very  well  for  a  time.  If  yon  can  pat 
up  with  a  small  room,  and  the  occasional 
attendance  of  one  of  my  maids,  I  shall  be 
only  too  delighted  if  you  will  come  to  me  at 
once — ta<lay,  to-morrow,  when  you  wilL" 

So  as  Lucy  on  her  part  was  "  only  too 
delighted"  to  accept  Miss  Yorke's  offer, 
her  small  possessions  were  speedily  packed, 
and  on  the  next  day,  with  their  owner,  were 
deposited  safely  at  Lakly  Moolsey's  door, 
mach  to  that  worthy  lady's  astonishment 

Ellinor  certainly  did  not  go  out  of  her 
way  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  the  old 
lady,  wjio  from  an  apper  window  had  beheld 
the  amval  of  Miss  Selwyn  and  her  boxes. 

"  It  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  she  said,  not 
troubling  herself  to  raise  her  voice  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  Lady  Moulsey's  dull 
hearing.  *'  Don't  you  know  you  said  the 
other  day  how  dull  I  must  be  here,  and 
didn't  I  know  any  young  people  who 
would  come  on  a  visit  1 " 

Lady  Moulsey  put  her  least  deaf  ear 
forward  as  one  who  asked  to  have  a  question 
repeated.  She  was  an  old-fashioned,  coun- 
trified-looking person  of  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  Her  hce  was  very  much  wrinUed ;  as 
though  time's  plough  mid  gone  over  it  front- 
ways,comer-ways,  backways,  sdl  ways,'till  not 
an  unf urrowed  quaxior  of  an  inch  remained ; 
her  eyes  were  small  abd  sunken,  as  was  her 
mouth  also.  She  was  much  given  to  stifl^ 
rustling  silk  dresses,'  which  were  Ellinor's 
detestation,  and  owned  to  a  perennial 
harsb,  loud  cough,  equally  disliked  by  that 
fastidious  young  person. 

Ellinor  did  not  bend  her  head  one  hair's- 
breadth  nearer  to  the  old  lady's  ear.  Her 
lips  moved,  it  is  true,  slowly,  as  though  she 
were  saying  something  emphatically  and 
distinctly. 

Lady  Moulsey  shook  her  head. 

**  I  must  be  getting  deaf  with  my  rkht 
ear  as  well  as  my  left,'^  she  said  with  a  Iftigh^ 
and  visions  of  an  ear-trumpet,  an  instru- 
ment against  which  she  bad  an  altogether 
unaccountable  prejudice,  began  to  rise  up 
in  her  mind.  "My  dear,  I  iiaven't  heard 
one  word  you  have  said." 

And  no  wonder  !  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Ellinor's  lijps  had  not  uttered  one 
woYd  save  in  appearance. 


"  For  where  was  the  use,"  the  young  lady 
said  to  herself,  ''of  straining  one's>oice 
for  a  deaf  old  lady  of  sixty,  when  a  make- 
believe  answer  did  equally  well  1 " 

She  had  fallen  into  this  habit  of  make- 
believe  answering  on  the  second  day  of  her 
arrival  at  Lady  Moulsey's.  She  endeavoured 
to  initiate  Lucy  into  the  practice  on  the 
second  day  of  her  coming  to  the  hoasa 

Lucy  looked  pained  and  perplexed. 
She  shook  her  head : 

*'  Don't  ask  me  to  do  it,"  she  said ;  "I 
would  far  sooner  strain  my  voice  tUl  it 
cracked." 

Tenderness  to  and  consideration  for  old 
people  and  children  were  noticeable  traits 
in  Lucy's  character.  When  Lady  Moulsey 
came  into  a  room,  she  would  fetch  her  a 
footstool,  an  elbow-cashion,  or  anything 
she  might  seem  to  need. 

'<Fido/'  Ellinor  would  say  with  a  Uttle 
smile,  "if  I  dropped  my  pocket-handker- 
chief, I'm  sureyou  would  run  from  tife  other 
comer  of  the  room  to  pick  it  up  for  me  ! " 

Bat  for  all  that^  Lucy's  soft,  unassuming 
ways  were  not  displeasing  to  the  self- 
engrossed  beauty.  They  made  a  charming 
and  effective  contrast  to  her  own  haughty 
and  semi-contemptuous  treatment  of  the 
world  around  her;  were,  so  to  speak,  a 
tender  little  bit  of  neutral  tint  and  shadow 
which  threw  into  yet  more  bold  relief  her 
own  pronounced  and  vivid  colouring. 

The  chances  are  that  had  Lucy  Selwyn 
possessed  one  tithe  of  little  Edie's  spirit ; 
her  aptness  for  retort;  her  tempestuous 
temper;  life  with  Ellinor  would  have 
been  an  impossibility  to  her,  or,  if  not 
an  impossibility,  a  very  hard  matter 
indeed.  As  it  was,  far  from  being  a 
hard  matter,  it  was  easy,  pleasant^  and, 
next  to  the  early  days  of  Kodney's  love- 
making,  by  far  the  brightest  portion  of  the 
tbtee-and-twenty  years  she  had  already 
li^d.  Hers  was  a  grateful,  tender  little 
heart ;  Ellinor's  ready,  and,  to  her  way  of 
thftiking,  magnificent  bounty  had  won  her 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  at  one  throw.  To 
the  end  of  her  life  her  gratitude  would  be 
due  to  this  Lady  Bountiful,  she  felt,  and  do 
what  she  would,  she  could  never  do  enough. 

She  was  never  weary  of  admiring 
Ellinor's  beauty,  her  grace,  her  artistic 
instincts,  her  exquisitely  designed  and 
well-arranged  dresses.  All  that  she  needed 
of  companionship,  of  society,  it  seemed  to 
her  in  ttiose  early  days  of  their  acquain- 
tanceship, Ellinor  Yorke  could  supply;  and 
when,  as  occasionally  it  chanced,  ElUnor  sat 
a    mute    and    apparenf^Iji^  a  (gj^pathetic 
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liBtener  whQe  Lacy  descanted  softly  on  the 
dead  Bodney's  virtaes  and  altogether 
superior  excellences,  it  seemed  to  the 
tender-hearted  girl  that  Providence  had 
indeed  dealt  boontifaUy  with  her  in  giving 
her  80  blessed  a  home,  so  gracious  a  mend. 

As  for  EUinor,  the  arrangement,  tem- 
porarily at  any  rate,  suited  her  remarkably 
well|  and  she  accorded  to  Lucy  the  magnifi- 
cent sort  of  patronage  she  would  have 
accorded  to  a  beggar-girl  had  it  suited  her 
convenience  to  consort  with  such  a  ona 
Lucy,  in  her  heart,  occupied  a  place  some- 
where midway  between  her  two  maids; 
I>osBibly  she  stood  a  step  higher  than  the 
light-fingered,  somewhat  loquacious  French 
maiden  who  manipulated  her  lacea  so 
delicately ;  possibly  ^-step  lower  than  the 
sedate,  thoughtful  Gretchen,  who  answered 
her  mistress's  troublesome  letters  and 
arranged  her  equally  troublesome  accounts. 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  Lucy 
would  have  outweighed  the  beautiful  roan 
Uncle  Hugh  had  presented  his  niece  with 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and 
which  had  been  sent  to  ducal  stables  to 
ensure  his  proper  treatment  during  the 
winter  months.  Most  assuredly  she  would 
not,  had  the  scales  been  taken  in  band  at 
the  commenc^^ii^nt  of  the  London  season, 
when  Ellinor  stood  equipped  and  ready  to 
outshine  every  other  fair  equestrienne  in 
the  Eow. 

On  the  whole,  then,  to  Eilinoff's  mind  the 
airrangement  was  satisfactory.  It  for- 
warded sundry  matters  on  wluc)^  she  was 
specially  bent  just  then ;  in  fact,  without 
ibis  arrangement  she  did  not  quite  see 
how  they  could  have  been  forwarded  at 
aU.  Why  a  young  woman  of  her  tempera- 
ment, who  could  have  secured  a  coronet 
for  herself  with  a  little  less  trouble  than  it 
takes  most  women  to  purchase  a  new 
bonnet,  should  so  unreservedly  have 
sacrificed  her  ambition  at  love's  shrine  and 
have  counted  Phil  Wickham's  heart  worthy 
the  dipbmacy  and  finesse  of  a  Machiavelli, 
adds  yet  another  to  the  mountain  of  *'  nuts 
to  crack"  which  are  piled  in  readiness  for 
the  psychidogical  phik>sopher  of  the  future. 
The  fact'i^emained,  and  Ellinor  did  not 
spend  her  brains  questioning  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  it  She  only  said  to  her 
heart :  **  There  he  stands  with  his  heart  of 
ice  while  you  are  beating  burning, 
tortured,  as  you  never  have  been  before  for 
living  man.  Very  good.  Before  he  is  many 
days  older  his  heart  shall  .beat,  and  bumi 
and  agonise,  and  then  perhaps  you,  poor 
thing,  will  get  a  little  rest.    We  shall  see." 


A  clever  diplomatist  prefers  to  work 
with  unconscious  instruments.  One  brain 
guides  a  gam^  better  than  two  or  three. 

Lucy  proved  herself  the  most  unconscious 
and  willing  of  tools  in  Ellinor's  hands. 

A  few  days  after  her  arrival  in  Grafton 
Street,  she  made  her  way  up  to  Ellinor's 
dressing-room  with  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand,  about  which  she  earnestly  besought 
Miss  Yorke's  counsel.  The  letter  was  firm 
the  solicitors  who  were  named  as  executors 
to  Eodney's  will,  amd  stated  that  they 
were  awaiting  her  instructions  as  to  the 
payment  of  the  legacy  (one  thousand 
pounds)  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  late 
Mr.  Eodney  Thome.  Abo  they  were 
instructed  to  make  her  an  offer,  on 
behalf  of  their  client,  Mrs.  Thome,  of 
Thome  Hall,  of  full  money  value  for  the 
furniture,  jewellery,  and  personal  property, 
likewise  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  aforesaid 
deceased  gentleman.  The  said  value  to  be 
assessed  by  Miss  Selwyn,  or  any  person  or 
persons  she  might  choose  to  appoint. 

Lucy  was  ready  to  cry  over  this  letter. 
It  brought  before  her  mind  only  too 
vividly  the  possible  footing  on  which  she 
might  have  stood  towardsBodney's  mother, 
and  the  actual  hard,  formal  relation  which 
si^bsisted  between  them. 

"  What  shall  I  do  1  Please  advise  me," 
she  besought  Ellinor  when  she  saw  that  the 
latter's  eye  had  reached  the  last  word  on 
the  paga 

Ellinor  shook  her  head. 

''My  advice  would  not  be  worth 
having,"  she  answered  slowly.  "Whatever 
I  advised  you  in  such  a  matter  would  be 
sure  to  be  wrong.  Have  you  no  sensible, 
clear-headed  friend — a  lawyer,  or  some 
man  accustomed  to  being  consulted  about 
difficulties  1 " 

Lucy  brightened  considerably.  Her 
thoughts  naturally  turned  to  the  only  man 
in  her  life — save  Rodney — she  had  ever 
consulted  on  any  matter  small  or  great. 

"There  is  Mr.  Wickham,"  she  said, 
"  but  really  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought 
to  trouble  him  so  much  with  my  affairs.  I 
know  him  so  slightly  after  all,  although 
somehow  I  seem  to  have  known  him  jbr 
years." 

''I  know  him  not  slightly  but 
intimately,"  said  Ellinor,  intently  scruti- 
nising meantime  the  pretty  lace  •  drapery 
her  maid  was  exhibiting  for  her  inspection, 
''and  I  know  that  he  is  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  make  a  trouble  of  so  small  a 
matter  as  the  giving  advice  upon  a  lawyer's 
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Luoy  brightened  still  more. 

**  I  will  write  to  him  this  very  morningi 
and  ask  him  to  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do. 
Perhaps  he  will  come  round  and  talk  the 
letter  over  with  me.  There  is  something 
I  should  very  much  like  to  say  to  him 

about— about "    "  Rodney's  will,"  she 

was  going  to  say,  but  the  words  would  not 
come,  so  she  said :  "  About  t&is  letter." 

So  before  night  Phil  received  a  note  in 
Lucy's  pretty  feminine  hand,  enclosing 
the  letter,  and  saying  how  glad  and 
grateful  she  would  be  if,  when  he  was 
passiujg  Grafton  Street,  he  would  call  in 
and  give  her  a  word  of  advice. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

As  might  be  imagined,  Phil's  answer  to 
Lucy's  note  was  to  call  on  her  immediately 
after  breakfast  on  the  following  day.  He 
had  not  been  to  Grafton  Street  since  the 
night  of  his  stormy  interview  with  Ellinor 
about  ten  days  previously.  As  he  lifted 
the  knocker,  he  wondered  not  a  littie 
whether  Miss  Yorke  would  choose  to  be 
present  while  he  discussed  business  matters 
with  Lucy,  and,  if  so,  how  she  would 
receive  him. 

He  was  shown  into  the  same  little 
morning-room  as  before,  and  there  he 
found  the  two  girls  seated  side  by  side  on 
the  sofa: 

As  hd  had  felt  confident  would  be  the 
case,  Ellinor  neither  by  word  nor  look 
evinced  the  slightest  embarrassment 

"  Is  it  business — shall  I  go  f "  she  asked, 
after  shaking  hands  with  Phil,  and  ex- 
changing remarks  about  the  frost  that 
had  set  in,  and  what  the  hunting  men 
in  Berkshire  would  have  to  say  to  it. 

"Oh,  please— please,  stay,"  implored 
Lucy;  "you  know  everything  so  much 
better  than  I' do.*  I  am  sure  to  say  some- 
thing silly  abd  make  myself  ridiculous 
somehow,  and  you  can  tell  me  of  it  ever  so 
much  better  than  Mr.  Wickham." 

So  Eilinor  sat  down  again ;  the  lawyer's 
letter  was  spread  out  before  them,  and  the 
three  went  into  committee  upon  it. 

"Of  course,"  said  Phil  with  all  the 
gravity  and  decision  of  his  siz-and-tweaty 
years,  "the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is 
your  own  wishes  on  the  matter.  No  doubt 
you  have  already  made  up  your  mind 
what  you  would  Uke  done.  Miss  Selwyn." 

"What  I  should  like!  Yes.  But 
whether  it  is  sensible  and  what  ou^ht  to 
b)  done  is  another  thing,"  answered  Lucy 
hesitatingly,  growing  red  and  embarrassed 
as  she  spoke. 


Then  there  followed  a  momentary  pause. 

Lucy  evidently  had  something  to  say,  and 
as  evidently,  not  a  little  difficulty  in  saying 
it.  She  began  and  broke  off,  and  began 
again,  and  stopped  again. 

**  How  would  it  be  to  let  the  thousand 
pounds  remain  as  at  present  invested  t " 
suggested  PhU,  anxious  to  help  her  out  of 
her  difficulty. 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  the  thousand  pounds  I'm 
thinking  of;  I  don't  care  much  what  is  done 
with  that,  one  way  or  another,"  said  Lucy 
vehemently,  hurrying  over  her  words  as 
though  afraid  even  to  stop  and  take  breath 
lest  she  might  never  get  heart  again  to 
speak  them.  "  It's  just  this,  Mr.  Wickham, 
that  troubles  me — that  Rodney's  mother 
diould  offer  me  money  value  for  Rodney's 
things,  which  she  kftows  must  be  beyond 
all  price  to  me — all  price  in  gold  or  silver, 
I  mean — and  yet»  which  I  would  give  up 
to  her  in  one  minute  if  she  would  only 
come  to  me  and  hold  out  her  hand  in  love 
and  kindness." 

Her  words  seemed  to  end  almost  in  a  sob. 

Phil  looked  up  at  her  with  a  little 
wonder  and  not  a  little  admiration. 

"  I  see — ^I  begin  to  see ;  I  didn't  look  at 
the  matter  in  that  light  at  first,"  he 
murmured. 

"  And  why  shouldn't  Mrsi  Thome  come  to 
you  and  hold  out  her  hand  1 "  said  Ellinor. 

She  asked  the  question  honestly,  wish- 
ing for  a  straightforward  answer.  It  is 
true  she  had  surmised  possible  reasons — she 
was  too  qui(^-witted  not  to  have  done  so 
— ^for  Mm  Thome's  enmity  to  Lucy,  but 
no  one  had  told  her  whetSier  or  not  her 
surmises  were  correct,  and  it  had  seemed  to 
her,  as  she  had  thought  over  the  matter, 
that  Mrs.  Thome  was  uiowingan  altogether 
unreasonable  amount  of  personal  dislike 
towards  one  whom  circumstances  had 
effectually  prevented  from  inflicting  any 
permanent  injury  upon  her. 

Phil  echoed  EUinor's  words,  though  not 
the  tone  in  which  she  had  uttered  them. 

"Why,  indeed,  should  she  noti"  he 
said,  darting  a  sudden  angry  look  beneath 
his  bent  brows  at  Ellinor. 

He  felt  it  hard  to  keep  his  ttiteper.  All 
his  old  angry  indignation  against  her 
rushed  back  upon  him  in  full  force.  How 
dared  she,  beyond  eveiyone  else,  sit  there 
and  ask  such  a  question  —  she  who,  of 
right,  shoidd  halve  with  Rodney  the  onus 
of  his  mad,  desperate  career  ?  Why  should 
justice  be  allowed  to  miscarry  in  this  Way, 
and  this  girl,  so  gentle  and  defenceless, 
have  to  l^ar  the  burthen  of  a  deed  ihe 
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had  not  done,  whQe  that  other,  the  real 
colprit,  went  scot-free  t 

EUinor  canght  his  dance,  read  its  mean- 
ing in  a  moment,  and  flong  it  back  on  him 
the  next,  with  eyes  that  flashed  and  glowed 
by  turns. 

''Mrs.  Thome  must  snrely  be  labouring 
under  some  mistake,"  she  said,  speaking 
slowly  and  distinctly,  as  thoagh  she  were 
on  a  pablic  platform.  "  Nothing  bat  a 
mistake  of  some  sort  can  account  for  her 
extraordinary  conduct  Tou,  who  know 
her  80  intimately,  Mr.  Wickham,  should 
make  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  remove  these 
misconceptions  from  her  mind." 

Phil  felt  bewildered.  Was  this  a  chal- 
lenge, or  did  Miss  Yorke's  words  mean 
something  lie  was  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand? 

''  If  Miss  Selwyn  commissioned  me  to 
such  a  duty,  I  would  do  it,  although  it 
might  be  with  reluctance,"  he  answered 
after  a  moment's  pause. 

EUiDor  turned  to  Lucy. 

"Lucy,  don't  you  think  Mr.  Wickham 
would  manage  this  matter  admirably  for 
you — far  better  than  a  paid  lawyer,  or  any 
number  of  paid  lawyers  f "  she  asked,  and 
now  there  was  no  mistaking  the  ring  of 
defiance  in  her  tone. 

Lucy  looked  as  she  felt»  thoroughly 
perplexed. 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  understand,"  she 
faltered  "If  Mr.  Wickham  would  go  to 
Mra.  Thome  for  me,  and  tell  her  exactly 
what  I  feel  on  the  matter,  I  should  be  very, 
yfiry  grateful  to  him.  You  see,  it  is  a 
thing  I  could  not  explain  in  a  letter  to  a 
lawyer.  How  could  I  make  him  under- 
stand that  the  least  of — of  Rodney's  things 
would  be  beyond  price  to  me — a  fishing- 
rod—a  broken  lead-pencU,  even — but  that 
—  that  I  would  give  them  every  one 
to  one  who  loved  Rodney  as  I  did,  if— if 
only  she  would  give  me  one  little  word  of 
kindness." 

Her  voice  grew  weaker  and  weaker; 
there  came  a  blinding  rush  of  tears ;  she 
rose  suddenly  from  her  chair,  and  left  the 
room. 

Ellinor  tc^ed  round  and  hcei  Phil  as 
the  door  closed. 

"  Now  that  we  are  alone,"  she  said,  and 
her  eyes  flashed  and  bumed  once  more, 
"  you  can  say  every  word  you  have  in  your 
heart  to  say.  Don't  spare  me,  I  beg  of 
you." 

"  What  I  had  to  say  I  have  said  once 
and  for  all ;  there  can  be  no  need  to  repeat 
it^"  said  Phil  quietly. 


"Then  why  do  your  eyes  repeat  what 
your  lips  see  no  occasion  to  utter  1 "  queried 
Ellinor,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  face 
aglow.  "Why  do  your  eyes  say  to  me, 
as  they  did  a  minute  ago,  'This  U  your 
crime,  not  hers  1 '  Do  you  suppose  I  am 
insensate  and  stupid,  as  well  as  heartless 
and  cruel  f^  Do  you  suppose,  because  I  do 
not  melt  into  tears  every  time  Rodney's 
name  is  mentioned,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room,  as  that  poor  child  did  a  minute  ago, 
therefore  I  have  forgotten  the  past,  and  the 
part  I  played  in  it  f " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  wronged 
you,  even  in  a  look,"  was  Phil's  answer. 

He  was  looking  up  wonderingly  at  her 
now.  This  was  the  woman  he  hM  declared 
had  been  sent  into  the  world  without  a  souL 
Well,  there  was  a  something  shining  out  of 
her  eyes,  curving  her  lips,  colounng  her 
cheeks,  which,  if  not  a  soul,  was  an 
amazingly  good  imitation  of  one. 

"  I  thank  you  for  begging  my  pardon ; 
you  had  wronged  ma  I  told  you  I  was 
penitent  for  the  part  I  had  played,  and  I 
was  penitent— then.  I  am  penitent  now, 
in  a  different  way,  every  hour  of  every  day 
I  live.  I  am  sorry  when  I  get  up  in  the 
morning,  sorry  when  I  lie  down  to  rest 
at  night,  sorry  all  the  day  long.  Shall  I 
tell  you  why — ^what  for ! " 

She  had  risen  now  from  the  sofa  on  which 
she  had  been  seated.  Phil  rose  also,  tlunk- 
ing  it  would  possibly  be  better  to  bring  the 
interview  to  a  close.  Ellinor's  eyes,  nearly 
on  a  level  witii  Us,  seemed  to  search  to  their 
depths,  and  question,  and  doubt,  and 
scorn  him,  all  in  a  look. 

She  went  on,  her  rich,  full  tones  uttering 
as  much  scom  as  her  eyes. 

"I  am  sorry — deeply,  heartily,  truly 
sorry  every  hour  of  every  day  I  live,  I  say, 
because  when  I  first  met  Rodney  Thome 
I  did  not  put  him  out,  of  -my  path  as  I 
would  put  any  weak,  troublesome,  irrita- 
ting animal — a  bsddng  dog,  &  mischievous 
kitten,  a  buzzing  wasp.  You  pitied  him, 
and  laid  his  death  to  my  charge.  I  bowed 
to  your  verdict,  and  you  cut  my  heart  and 
stabbed  it,  and  made  me  tiiink  what  a 
vile,  heartless  thing  I  must  be.^  Now  that 
you  persist  in  casting  my  sin  in  my  teeth, 
now  that  you  would  have  it  always  before 
me,  and  have  me  for  ever  in  the  dust  at 
your  feet,  I  rebel  against  your  verdict,  I 
feel  that  you  have  wronged  me  far  more 
than  ever  I  wronged  your  weak,  false 
friend.  Let  him  be.  No  one  could  be  his 
champion  but  one  whose  manhood  was  even 
less  l^an  his." 
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She  gave  Phil  no  chance  for  reply ;  as 
she  finuhed  speaking,  with  a  slight  bow  to 
hindi  she  left  the  room. 

He  stood  for  a  few  moments,  silent  and 
bewildered.  Her  words  had  seemed  to 
smite  him  here,  there,  everywhere,  like  so 
many  Utile  winged,  darts  of.  living  flame. 
Somehow,  as  he  had  stood  there  Gstening 
to  her,  he  had  felt  himself  little  more  than 
a  sounding-board  to  throw  back  her 
sentences  as  she  uttered  them,  so  sharp,  so 
strong,  so  true  they  had  seemed  to  him. 
He  f dt  his  biendship  for  Bodney  dwindling, 
going,  gone,  his  sympathy  for  Lucy  grow- 
ing less  and  less,  under  some  new,  strange 
undefinable  feeling  that  appeared  to  have 
taken  f  uU  possession  of  him. 

What  that  feeling  was  he  did  not  stop 
to  ask  himself.  He  shook  himself  together 
with  an  effort,  found  his  hat,  and  ma^e  his 
way  slowly  out  of  the  house. 

Surely  the  genius  of  transformations 
must  have  been  roaming  free  that  morning. 
The  Phil  Wickham  who  came  out  of  the 
house  in  Grafton  Street,  was  not  the  Phil 
Wickham  who  had,  so  very  shortly  before, 
gone  in. 


COPTIC  MONASTERIES  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  IL 

k.  SoHNiNi's  experience  of  Egyptian 
monasteries  was  i^ot  such  as  render  a 
further  residence  among  the  .Coptic  monks 
particularly  desirable. 

He  decided,  however,  to  visit  another 
monastery,  namely,  that  of  Zaidi  Suriana, 
which  proved  less  objectionable  than  that 
of  Zaloi  el  Baramoos,  both  as  regards 
situation  and  cleanliness.  His  praise  of 
the  latter  quality,  is,  however  decidedly 
faint^  as  he  can  only  ui^  that  the  monks 
here^  wete  less  filthy  than  .those  he  had 
previously  seen.  This  monastery  had  been 
previously  occupied"by  Syrian  monks,  whose 
ancient  church  was  stOl  standing,  and 
rather  handsome,  being  adorned  with 
sculptures  and  paintings  in  fresco.  It  was, 
however,  not  used  by  the  Copts,  who  had 
built  for  thenvMlves  a  cruciform  church  in 
their  own  style.  Here  the  monks  had 
managed  to  make  and  cultivate  a  small 
garden — an  oasis  in  the  desert^  wherein 
flourished  some  date-palms,  olive-treefs,  and 
one  almond-tree. 

In  one  of  the  courts  was  an  immense 
tamarind-tree,  which  tiie  Copts  regaided 
as  of  miraculous  growth.  They  told  how 
a  certain  St.  Ephratm  left  his  staff  at  the 


gate  of  a  brother  hermit,  whom  he  had 
come  to  visit  Apparently  the  holy  men 
must  have  become  so  much  absorbed  in  their 
devout  converse,  as  to  forget  the  lapse  of 
time,  for  the  staff  not  only  took  root,  but 
threw  out  branches,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  became  a  stately  tree^  providing  a 
feathery  canopy  of  verdure,  and  cooling 
fruits  for  these  saints  ef  the  desert. 

Having  spent  a  night  in  this  monastery, 
and  lightened  his  purse  of  its  few  remain- 
ing pieces  of  silver,  M.  Sonnini  resolved  to 
steer  clear  of  any  other  desert  convents, 
and  kept  his  resolution^  though,  in  passing 
by  one  called  Amba  Bishoi,  he  found  the 
monks  waiting  for  him  ^t  .the  gate^  to 
importune  him  to  enter  and  see  the 
miraculous  body  of  their  saint,  which  was 
still  as  fresh  and  florid  as  on  the  day  of  his 
death.  They  expressed  great  astonishment 
and  regret  at  his  hck  of  interest  in  so 
wondeirful  a  sight,  but  he  attributed  their 
discontent  solely  to  disappointment  at  the 
loss  of  prospective  alm& 

A  fourth  monastery,  that  of  Amba 
Monguar,  especially  dedicated  to  the  very 
holy  St.  Macarius,  .lay  about  a  league 
to  the  right  Fortunate  was  it  for  the 
traveller  that  he  had  resolved  to  avoid  its 
shelter,  for  on  the  following  day  he  received 
positive  information  that  the  identical 
Bedouin  tribe  which  had  previously  robbed 
him,  and  had  restored  their  booty  with 
so  much  regret,  were  lying  in  w|ftt  for 
him  near  its  walls,  with  about  a  hundred 
men,  who  were  folly  determined  not  io 
let  their  prey  escape  on  this  oecasiptL 
Happily,  by  changing  his  route  he  threw 
out  their  calculations,  and  moreover  learnt 
a  lesson  in  the  true  hospitality  of  the 
desert,  for  his  new  escort  (^aware  of  all 
that  had  befallen  him,  and  that  he  could 
not  even  pay  for  the  hire  of  their  camels 
till  he  should  return  to  Cairo  to  replenish 
his  purse)  brought  him  to  their  own  camp, 
there  loaded  him  with  kindness,  and  the 
sheik  took  from  a  chest  in  his  own  tent  a 
small  bag  of  money,  and  pressed  its  ao- 
ceptance  upon  him.  With  some  hesitation 
Soimini  agreed  to  the  loan  of  a  few  coins, 
which  his  generous  host  would  not  even 
suffer  him  to  reckon,  and  when,  a  few 
days  later,  he  was  in  a  position  to  repay  the 
loan,  he  found  that,  unknown  to  mm,  a 
sheep  and  various  provisions  had,  by  order 
of  this  generous  Bedouin,  been  placed  on 
board  of  his  boat 

He  was  also  greatly  touched,  on  his  return 
to  Cairo,  by  the  cordial  joy  displayed  by 
Hussein  at  his  safe  return  bom  ap  cxpedi- 
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tion  whioh  he  declared  to  have  been  one 
of  considerable  danger;  indeed,  a  report 
had  been  circulated  to  the  e£fect  that  all 
the  party  had  been  murdered.  Having 
happily  escaped  this  untoward  fate,  Sonnini 
soon  afterwards  started  on*  extended 
travels  in  Egypt,  of  which  he  has  left 
voluminous  recoixls,  including  interesting 
notes  on  the  natural  history  of  a  country 
vrhich,  a  hundred  years  ago,  could  not  be 
explored  without  much  risk. 

To  us,  the  most  interesting  details  of  his 
travels  are  the  glimpses  of  life  in  the 
desert  monasteries,  where  the  letter  has 
so  strangely  and  pitifully  survived  the 
spirit  which  gave  them  birth.  At  the 
time  when  monasticism  was  moat  flourish- 
ing in  this  land — La,  in  the  time  of  St. 
Pachomius — ^the  Coptic  'monasteries  of 
the  natron  region  numbered  about  five 
thousand  brethren.  They  are  now  reduced 
to  about  three  hundred. 

The  Copts  of  the  present  day  number 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — ia, 
about  one  fourteenth  of  the  population  of 
Egypt  They  are  said  to  derive  their 
name  from  the  ancient  city  of  Coptos,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
centre  oF  tiie  innumerable  Christians  who 
sought  refuge  in  the  wilderness  from  the 
wickedness  which  reigned  triumphant  in 
the  great  city  of  Alexandria,  so  that  the 
dreary  Lybian  Desert  was  literally  honey- 
combed with  the  cells  of  such  anchorites 
as  St  Anthony,  while  more  sociable 
spirits  banded  themselves  together  to  form 
monastic  communities,  such  as  that  in  which 
St  Athanasius  sought  refuge  during  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Arian  heresy.  Again 
and  again,  in  the  course  of  the  forty-six 
years  during  which  he  held  the  high  office  of 
Primate  of  Alexandria,  was  the  good 
archbishop  driven  from  his  diocese,  and 
compelled  to  seek  protection  with  the 
samts  of  the  deser^  ere  the  triumph  of 
his  party  enabled  him  to  return  and  end 
his  days  in  peace,  in  the  midst  of  his 
devoted  flock. 

Certainly,  of  all  remarkable  phases  in 
the  spread  of  the  new  faith,  none  has  been 
more  extraordinary  than  the  sudden  fever 
for  the  life  monastic  which  at  that  time 
possessed  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men 
m  Egypt,  and  which  then,  for  the  first 
time,  appeared  in  Christian  history. 
Buddhism  had  long  possessed  great 
monasteries,  where  hundreds  of  thousands, 
both  of  men  and  women,  devoted  them- 
sdves  to  striving  after  religious  perfec- 
tion, and  in  Egypt  itself,  the  sect  of  the 
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Therapeutffi  had  formed  a  monastic  colony 
near  Alexandria,  on  a  hill  overlooking  I^e 
Mareotis,  where  they  lived  most  rigorously 
ascetic  lives,  only  allowing  themselves  three 
meals  a  week  of  bread  and  water,  and  on 
high  festivals  luxuriating  pn  the  addition 
of  a  moderate  allowance  of  salt  and  water- 
cressea  It  is  not  known  whether  this 
strange  sect  was  composed  of  heathen 
philosophers  or  very  corrupt  Jews,  but  they 
met  for  public  worship  every  seventh  day, 
and  observed  holy  days,  or  rather  nights, 
when  they  danced  solemnly  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  sacred  music  till  morning, 
when  they  worshipped  with  their  faces 
turned  to  the  rising  sun,  and  then  dispersed, 
each  to  his  solitary  hut. 

Even  among  Egypt's  heathen  priests 
there  were  certain  who  had  adopted  a 
solitary  life  of  self-deniaL  As  an  outward 
symbol  they  shaved  their  beards  and  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  it  was  doubtless 
for  fear  of  too  closely  assimilating  to  these 
that  St  Athanasius  forbade  his  monks  to 
adopt  the  tonsure,  or  shave  their  beards. 

To  which  of  these  examples  the  Christian 
monks  owe  their  origin  remains  unknown  ; 
but  once  the  idea  was  started,  it  found 
favour  with  a  vast  multitude,  in  the  sudden 
reaction  of  first  awakening  from  a  life  of 
unspeakable  cormption,,  such  as  reigned  in 
Alexandria.  So  we,  find  that  in  Memphis 
and  Babylon  (on  the  Nile^  the  whole 
population  seem  to  have  tasen  monastic 
vows,  while  they  continued  diligently  to 
follow  their  agricultural  pursuits.  One 
great  city,  formerly  sacred  to  the  fish 
Oxyrinchus,  became  wholly  monastic,  and 
the  great  temples  of  heathendom  were 
transformed  into  monasteries  wherein 
twenty  thousand  nuns  and  ten  thousand 
monks  sought  a  refuge  from  the  world's 
wickedness.  Twelve  new  churches  were 
built  for  Christian  worship,  but  in  many 
cases  the  old  temples  were  adapted  to 
Christian  use  by  very  slight  transformation 
of  the  heathen  decorations ;  as,  for  instance, 
at  the  temple  of  Assebona  in  Nubia,  where 
the  figure  of  St  Peter,  with  his  keys,  was 
painted  over  that  of  one  of  the  gods,  so 
that  Bameses  the  Second  was  shown 
brin^g  ofiferings  to  the  Christian  apostle  ! 
In  like  manner  were  Isis  and  Horus,  the 
«  mother  and  son  "  of  Egyptian  mytholo^, 
recognised  as  meet  images  for  Christian 
reverence — ^in  fact,  the  figure  of  Isisstanding 
on  the  crescent-moon  is  supposed  to  have 
first  suggested  this  representation  of  the 
Virgin  mother  as  Queen  of  Heaven. 

One  island  near  Thebes  was  occupied  by 
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a  monastic  sect,  rigoroas  as  the  Trappists 
of  later  days.  Here  lived  three  thousand 
silent  monks,  who  had  vowed  never  to  open 
their  lips,  save  in  prayer.  Each  commu- 
nity had  its  own  distinctive  roles,  allowing 
wide  room  for  difference.  Some  borrowed 
customs  from  heathenism,  and  thus  gave 
birth  to  sects  of  Gnostics,  who  combined 
the  old  magic  rites  and  study  of  astro- 
logy with  some  Christian  practice,  while 
strangest  of  all  so-called  Christian  sects 
were  the  Ophitep,  who,  borrowing  from 
the  mysteries  of  Isb  and  Osiris,  Bacchus 
and  Ceres,  actually  combined  the  old  worship 
of  the  serpent  with  Christian  rites,  keep- 
ing a  live  serpent  in  a  covered  chest  on 
the  altar,  in  order  that  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  the  serpent  might  come 
forth  and  pass  over  the  consecrated  loavesj 
in  token  that  the  sacrifice  was  accepted  ! 

Such  was  the  strangely  fermenting  mass 
of  religious  thought  and  energy  seething 
both  within  and  without  the  fold  of  the 
Coptic  Church  within  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  those  early  days  when 
St.  Mark  himself  ministered  at  a  Christian 
shrine  in  Alexandria,  and  was  thence 
dragged  to  the  great  Temple  of  Serapis, 
and  offered  life  and  pardon  if  he  would 
but  bum  one  little  handful  of  incense  to 
the  gods.  When  his  persecutors  found 
that  they  could  nowise  shake  the  loyalty  of 
the  brave  follower  of  Christ,  they  dragged 
him  to  the  Bacelus,  the  State  prison  by 
the  sea,  and  there  left  him  till  morning, 
when  they  returned  to  drag  him  about  the 
city  till  merciful  death  ended  his  sufferings. 
But  in  the  night,  One  had  appeared  to  him 
in  a  glorious  vision,  bidding  him  be  of 
good  cheer,  because  his  name  was  Written 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  When  his  foes  had 
finished  their  work,  faithful  friends  came 
to  reclaim  the  loved  body  of  their  master, 
which  they  burnt  with  all  honour,  and  of 
which  they  sent  the  ashes  to  be  safely 
treasured  at  Venice. 

Then  followed  times  of  trial  and  times 
of  peace — days  when  the  pagans  persecuted 
the  Christians,  and  more  grievous  times  of 
retaliation,  when  the  Christians  in  their 
turn  became  persecutors,  as  when  Theo- 
philus.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  besieged  and 
pillaged  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  and  proved 
so  avaricious  that  the  people  would  no 
longer  call  him  ^'  Lover  of  God,"  but  Chryso- 
later,  *•  the  Worshipper  of  Gold."  More 
evil  still  were  the  days  when  the  bigotry 
and  intolerance  of  Bishop  Cyril  made  the 
name  of  Christian  hateful  to  the  heathen, 
and  when  bands  of  cruel  and  ignorant 


monks,  establishing  themselves  in  the 
Temple  of  Serapis,  sallied  forth  thence  to 
plunder  the  wedthy  Jews,  and  to  disgrace 
the  name  they  bore  by  such  scenes  of  riot 
and  bloodshed  as  that  which  resulted  in 
the  murder  of  the  beautiful  heathen 
maiden  Hypatia. 

Happily,  on  the  other  hand,  from  time 
to  time,  such  men  appeared  as  St.  Anthony, 
who  now  and  again  travelled  from  his  cell 
in  Upper  Egypt  to  cheer  and  comfort  his 
brethren,  when  these  were  compelled  to 
conceal  themselves  in  the  mines  and  caves 
round  Alexandria,  or  to  cheer  the  captives 
in  their  dungeons,  and  stand  by  the 
martyrs  even  in  their  last  agonies.  Even 
the  heathen  venerated  a  man  of  such 
renowned  sanctity^so  meek  and  humble, 
and  withal  so  learned.  So  when  he  came 
to  confound  the  teaching  of  the  Arians, 
the  pagans  of  Alexandria  fiocked  to  hear 
his  eloquence. 

Many  a  saintly  name  gleams,  gem-like, 
from  these  pages  of  Church  history. 
Nevertheless,  gross  darkness  gradually 
overshadowed  the  scene,  till  at  length, 
torn  by  violent  disputes  between  the 
Arians  and  the  Athanasians,  and  broken 
up  into  innumerable  sects  and  parties,  the 
Christians  waxed  weaker  and  weaker,  till, 
iu  1354,  the  conquering  Arabs  overran  the 
land,  and  the  persuasive  influence  of  the 
sword  won  multitudinous  followers  for  the 
green  flag  of  Islam.  Thus  the  Crescent 
triumphed  over  the  Cross,  Mahomedanism 
became  the  professed  creed  of  the  majority, 
and  the  Copts  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the 
scale,  till  they  reached  a  condition  of 
extreme  degradation. 

For  a  long  period,  both  Copts  and  Jews 
were  subject  to  various  social  disabilities. 
They  were  forbidden  to  ride  either  horse 
or  mule,  and  if  they  chose  to  ride  an  ass, 
they  might  do  so  only  on  condition  of 
facing  the  tail !  They  were  subject  to  ex- 
orbitant taxation,  and,  as  marks  of  their 
degradation,  were  compelled  to  wear  black 
turbans,  a  cross  weighing  five  pounds  sus- 
pended from  the  neck,  and,  if  they  entered 
a  public  bath,  must  carry  a  bell,  to  give 
notice  of  their  obnoxious  presence. 

Nowadays  their  social  position  is  very 
much  like  that  of  their  neighbours,  and 
their  singular  talent  for  calculation  leads 
to  their  bein^  very  generally  employed  in 
houses  of  business.  In  Cairo  we  noticed  a 
voluntary  mark  of  distinction  on  most  of 
the  Coptic  houses,  namely,  an  aloe-plant 
suspended  above  the  door,  and  in  some 
cases  a  small  stuffed  croccfdile.  ^  These, 
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we  were  told,  were  charms  to  guard  against 
tiie  evil  eye. 

The  supreme  head  of  the  Coptic  Church 
is  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who,  how- 
ever, lives  at  Cairo.  He  claims  direct 
apostolic  succession  from  SL  Mark,  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  Church,  who  is 
claimed  as  having  been  the  first  patriarch, 
and  who  is  held  in  the  same  reverence 
as  is  accorded  by  the  Western  Church  to 
St  Peter. 

The  other  Coptic  ecclesiastical  orders 
are  bishops,  arch-priests,  priests,  deacons, 
and  monks.  The  priests  are  all  expected 
to  marry,  but  the  patriarch  must  be  a 
celibate.  He  is  invariably  chosen,  either 
by  his  predecessor,  or  else  by  lot,  from 
among  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Anthony.  There  are  twelve  Coptic  bishops, 
and  the  patriarch  nominates  the  metro- 
politan of  Abyssinia. 

Though  the  Copts  are  remarkable  for 
their  general  detestation  of  all  other 
Christian  sects,  their  principal  tenets  as- 
similate with  those  of  the  Latin  Church. 
They  acknowledge  seven  sacraments,  enjoin 
auricular  confession,  and  extreme  unction. 
The  latter  is  administered  not  only  to 
persons  at  the  point  of  death,  but  to  peni- 
tents who  have  done  meet  penance  after 
the  commission  of  grievous  sin.  Evil 
spirits  are  exorcised  "  with  candle,  with 
book,  and  with  bell.''  In  celebrating  the 
Holy  Eucharist  leavened  bread  is  used, 
which  has  previously  been  dipped  in  wina 
The  Copts  are  most  rigorous  in  their  ob- 
servance of  fast  days.  Besides  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  in  the  year,  the 
Lenten  fast  is  prolonged  to  fifty-five  days, 
during  which  no  manner  of  animal  food  is 
allowed — ^not  even  eggs,  milk,  or  cheese. 
Some  rites,  however,  appear  to  be  borrowed 
either  from  their  Moslem  or  Jewish  neigh- 
bours. Thus,  circumcision  is  deemed 
essential,  in  addition  to  baptism  by 
immersion. 

The  frequent  services  of  the  Coptic 
Church  are  conducted  in  modem  Coptic, 
that  is  to  say,  in  Greek  Coptic,  which, 
although  not  spoken  bv  the  monks,  is 
understood  by  them  all.  But  the  true 
Coptic,  the  language  of  the  Pharaohs,  is 
literally  a  dead  tongue.  Father  Yansteb, 
who  visited  Siout  in  1763,  states  that  he 
there  bad  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  last 
Copt  who  understood  his  own  language, 
and  with  whom  it  was  to  die.  Being  eighty 
years  old,  and  very  deaf,  he  was  not  able 
to  give  his  visitor  much  useful  information. 
Some  portions  of  the  service,  such  as  the 


Gospel,  ar^  first  read  in  Coptic  and  then 
expLftined  in  Arabic,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  understood  by  the  people. 

Naturally,  the  lives  of  the  saints  occupy 
a  large  place  in  Coptic  literature,  and  the 
place  of  highest  honour  next  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St  Mark,  is  accorded  to  St. 
George — ^whether  to  the  real  St  George. 
England's  patron  saint,  or  to  tbat  evil 
George,  also  bom  in  Cappadocia,  who 
headed  the  Arian  heresy  in  Alexandria, 
and  from  time  to  time  supe:&eded  St 
Athanasius  in  the  archbishopric,  is  not 
clear.  ^  As  others,  besides  Gibbon  the 
historian,  have  confused  these  two,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  glance  at  their 
respective  histories,  and  as  England's 
St  George  was  the  first  martyr  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  and  canonised 
sixty  years  before  him  who  should  rather 
be  known  as  "  the  ex-contractor  of  Cap- 
padocia," we  wiU  glance  first  at  his 
history. 

When  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
summoned  as  a  military  tribune  to  a 
Council  called  by  the  Emperor  to  decide 
howmost  effectually  to  cmsh  the  Christians. 
Already  the  young  noble  had  secretly  joined 
the  despised  sect  of  theNazarenes,  and  now, 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  cruel  Emperor, 
he  acknowledged  his  faith,  and  pleaded  for 
the  persecuted  people.  Wonder  filled  all 
present,  as  they  looked  on  the  inspired 
beauty  of  that  young  face,  but  no  pity  could 
stay  the  cruel  tortures  to  which  he  was 
subjected.  -Nevertheless,  he  was  miracu- 
lously preserved  through  all,  and  there  fol- 
lowed signs  and  wonders  which  led  to  the 
conversion  of  many. 

Finally,  he  was  beheaded;  but  even 
after  death,  he  reappeared  to  encourage 
warriors,  as  when,  during  the  Crusades, 
he  appeared  to  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon,  and  so  acquired  his  immortal 
fame  as  the  patron  of  chivalry.  So,  very 
quickly,  the  legend  took  form  which 
materialised  his  conflicts  with  spiritual 
foes,  and  transformed  them  into  the 
Dragon  of  the  Lybian  Desert — ^so  quickly, 
indeed,  that  the  Emperor  Constantino  had 
a  painting  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon 
on  the  porch  of  his  palace  at  Constanti- 
nople, within  a  very  short  period  of  his 
death,  and  also  dedicated  a  church,  near 
the  sea,  to  his  honour. 

About  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  there 
was  bom  that  other  George,  whom  Gibbon 
has  identified  with  England's  patron  saint, 
and  who,  he  states,  was  employed  on  the 
commissariat,  where  he  contrived  to  enrich 
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himself  conBiderably  at  the  expense  of  the 
army.  On  his  becoming  a  convert  to 
Arianism,  he  seems  to  have  tried  **  feeding 
the  flock  "  in  another  sense,  but  with  eqnal 
advantage  to  himself,  for,  having  been 
raised  to  the  archiepiscopate  by  Con- 
stantius,  he  speedily  became  noted  for  the 
frightfol  craelty  with  which  he  persecuted 
the  Athanasians — pillaging  their  houses, 
burning  their  churches,  torturing  and 
killing  without  mercy.  Men  were  scourged 
to  death,  and  women  who  refused  to  com- 
municate at  the  Arian  altar  were  also 
stripped  and  scourged;  the  consecrated 
elements  were  forced  into  their  mouths, 
and  they  were  beaten  on  the  face  till  none 
could  recognise  them.  Such  was  the  gentle 
shepherd  of  the  flock  who,  happily,  was 
at  last  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Emperor  Juliui,  and  the  people— Christians 
and  pagans  alike  thirsting  for  vengeance — 
broke  open  the  prison  doors  and  miudered 
the  vile  Archbishop,  whose  body  they 
dragged  triumphantly  through  the  city, 
and  cast  into  the  sea.  The  Arians,  of 
course,  pronounced  this  righteous  retri- 
bution to  be  a  "martyrdom";  so  they 
canonised  their  bad  patriarch,  and  he  has 
ever  since  contrived  to  absorb  much  of  the 
reverence  due  to  the  true  saint 

Which  of  the  two  is  revered  by  the 
Copts  I  cannot  say.  But  I  know  that  we 
were  much  interested  when  visiting  a  very 
ancient  Greek  church  in  Cairo,  dedicated 
to  St.  George,  by  watching  a  sisterhood  of 
Latin  nuns,  who,  like  ourselves,  were  doing 
a  little  sight-seeing.  They  were  of  very 
varied  nationality,  ranging  from  pure 
negro  to  very  fair  Maltese,  and  the  kind 
old  priests  did  the  honours  of  the  saint 
with  charming  courtesy,  even  producing  his 
veritable  head  for  inspection.  Most  of  the 
sisters  kissed  it  reverently;  but  one  quietly 
whispered  to  me  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  his  head,  as  the  head  of  the  true  saint — 
decapitated  by  order  of  Diocletian — was 
hopelessly  lost,  and  no  one  could  tell  where 
it  was. 

So  we  left  the  very  interesting  old 
church,  with  the  precious  fJiough  dubious 
head,  and  drove  through  old  Cairo  till  we 
reached  a  Coptic  church,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  old,  built  over  a  cave  where 
the  Holy  Family  rested  on  their  fl^ht  into 
Egypt.  It  was  indescribably  dirty  and 
dreary,  and  the  old  priest  and  his  wife 
and  little  daughter  were  all  in  har- 
mony with  the  church,  and  seemed  to  us 
strangely  typical  of  the  decaying  Coptic 
Church  of  Egypt. 


TURNING  AIR  INTO  WATER. 

It  has  not  yet  been  done ;  but  the  follow- 
ing telegrams,  received  on  the  9th  and 
16th  of  April,  1883,  from  Cracow,  by 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  show 
that  chemists  have  come  very  near 
doing  it  ''  Oxygen  completely  liquefied ; 
the  liquid  colourless  like  carbonic  acid." 
"Nitrogen  liquefied  by  explosion;  liquid 
colourless."  Thus  the  two  elements  that 
make  up  atmospheric  air  have  actually  been 
liquefied,  the  successful  operator  being  a 
Pole,  Wroblewski,  who  had  worked  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  French  chemist,  Cailletet^ 
learnt  his  processes,  copied  his  apparatus, 
and  then,  while  Cailletet,  who  owns  a 
great  iron-foundry  down  in  Burgundy,  was 
looking  after  his  furnaces,  went  off  to 
Poland,  and  quietly  finished  what  his 
master  had  for  years  been  tiving  after. 
Hence  heart-burnings,  of  which  more 
anon,  when  we  have  followed  the  chase 
up  to  the  point  where  Cailletet  took  it 
up.  I  use  tills  hunting  metaphor,  for  the 
liquefaction  of  ^ases  has  been  for  modem 
chemists  a  contmual  chase,  as  exciting  as' 
the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  was 
to  the  old  alchemists. 

Less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  no  one  knew  anything  about  gas  of 
any  kind.  Pascal  was  among  the  first  who 
guessed  that  air  was  "  matter"  like  other 
things,  and  therefore  pressed  on  the  earth's 
surface  with  a  weight  proportioned  to 
its  height.  Torricelu  had  made  a  similar 
guess  two  years  before,  in  1645.  But 
Pascal  proved  that  these  guesses  were  tru^, 
by  carrying  a  barometer  to  the  top  of  the 
Puy  de  Ddme  near  Clermont  Three  years^ 
after,  Otto  von  Guerecke  invented  the  air- 
pump,  and  showed  at  Magdeburg  his 
grand  experiment — eight  horses  pulling 
each  way,  unable  to  detach  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  a  big  globe  out  of  which  the  air 
had  been  pumped.  Then  Mariotte  in 
France,  and  Boyle  in  England,  formulated 
the  "  Law,"  which  the  French  call  Mariotte's, 
the  English  Boyle's,  that  gases  are  com- 
pressible, and  that  their  bulk  diminishes 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure.  But  elec- 
tricity with  its  wonders  threw  pneumatics 
into  the  background;  and,  till  Faraday, 
nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  verifying 
Boyle's  Law  except  by  Van  Marum,  a  Haar- 
lem chemist^who,  happening  to  try  whether 
the  Law  applied  to  gaseous  ammonia^ 
was  astonished  to  find  that  under  a  pressure 
of  six  atmospheres  that  gas  was  suddenly 
changed  into  a  colourless  liquid.    On  Van 
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Maram'fl  experiment  Lavoisier  based  his 
famous  generalisation  tbat  all  bodies  will 
take  any  of  the  three  forms,  solid,  Add, 
gaseous,  according  to  the  temperature  to 
which  they  are  subjected — ^i.e.,  that  the 
densest  rock  is  only  a  solidified  vapour, 
and  the  lightest  gas  only  a  vaporised 
solid.  Nothing  came  of  it,  however,  till 
that  wonderful  bookbinder^s  apprentice, 
Faraday,  happened  to  read  Mrs.  Marcet's 
Conversations  while  he  was  stitching  it 
for  binding,  and  thereby  had  his  mind 
opened;  and,  managing  to  hear  some  of 
Sir  H.  Davy's  lectures,  wrote  such  a  good 
digest  of  them,  accompanied  by  such  a  touch- 
ing letter — *'  Do  free  me  from  a  trade  that 
I  hate,  and  let  me  be  your  bottle-washer" — 
that  the  good-hearted  Comishman  took  the 
poor  blacksmith's  son,  then  twenty-one 
years  old,  after  eight  years  of  book-stitching, 
and  made  him  his  assistant,  "keeping  him 
in  his  place,"  nevertheless,  which,  for  an 
assistant  in  those  days,  meant  feeding  with 
the  servants,  except  by  special  invitation. 

This  was  in  1823,  and  next  year  Faraday 
had  liquefied  chlorine,  and  soon  did  the 
same  for  a  dozen  more  gases,  among  them 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  to  liquefy  which,  at  a 
temperature  of  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  was 
needed  a  pressure  of  sixty  atmospheres— 
sixty  times  the  pressure  of  the  air — le., 
nine  hundred  pounds  on  every  square  inch. 
Why,  the  strongest  boilers,  with  all  their 
thickness  of  iron,  their  rivets,  their  careful 
hammering  of  every  plate  to  guard  against 
weak  places,  are  only  calculated  to  stand 
about  ten  atmospheres  ;  no  wonder  then 
that  Faraday,  witn  nothing  but  thick  glass 
tubes,  had  thirteen  explosions,  and  that  a 
fellow  -  experimenter  was  killed  while 
repeating  one  of  his  experiments.  How- 
ever, he  gave  out  his  "  Law,"  that  any  gas 
may  be  liquefied  if  you  put  pressure 
enough  on  it.  That  "if"  would  have  left 
matters  much  where  they  were  had  not 
Bussy,  in  1824,  argued:  "Liquid  is  the 
middle  state  between  gaseous  and  solid. 
Cold  turns  liquids  into  solids;  therefore, 
probably  cold  will  turn  gases  into  liquids." 
He  proved  this  for  sulphurous  acid,  by 
simply  plunging  a  bottle  of  it  in  salt  and 
ice;  and  it  is  by  combining  the  two,  cold 
and  pressure,  that  all  subsequent  results 
have  been  attained.  How  to  produce  cold, 
then,  became  the  problem ;  and  one  way  is 
by  making  steam.  You  cannot  get  steam 
without  borrowing  heat  from  something. 
Water  boils  at  two  hundred  and  twelve 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  then  you  may  go 
on  heatmg  and  heating  till  one  thousand 


deerees  more  heat  have  been  absorbed 
before  steam  is  formed.  The  thermometer, 
meanwhile,  never  rises  above  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  all  this 
extra  heat  becoming  what  is  called 
latent,  and  is  probably  employed  in 
keeping  asunder  the  particles  which  when 
closer  together  form  water.  The  greater 
the  expansive  force,  the  more  heat  becomes 
latent  or  used  up  in  this  wav.  This 
explains  the  paradox  that,  while  the  s^am 
from  a  kettle-spout  scalds  you,  you  may 
put  your  hand  with  impunity  into  the  jet 
discharged  from  a  high  -  pressure  engine. 
The  high  -  pressure  steam,  expanding 
rapidly  when  it  gets  out  of  confinement, 
uses  up  all  its  heat  (makes  it  all  "  latent ") 
in  keeping  its  particles  distinct.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  other  vapours:  in  expanding 
they  absorb  heat,  and,  therefore,  produce 
cold;  and,  therefore,  as  many  substances 
turn  into  steam  at  far  lower  temperatures 
than  water  does,  this  principle  of  "  latent 
heat,"  invented  by  Black,  and,  after  long 
rejection,  accepted  by  chemists,  has  been 
very  helpful  in  the  liquefying  of  gases  by 
producing  cold. 

The  simplest  ice-machine  is  a  hermeti- 
cally-sealed bottle  connected  with  an  air- 
pump.  Exhaust  the  air,  and  the  water 
begins  to  boil  and  to  grow  cold.  As  the  air 
is  drawn  off,  the  water  begins  to  freeze;  and 
if — by  an  ingenious  device — the  steam  that 
it  generates  is  absorbed  into  a  reservoir  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  any  other  substance  which 
has  a  great  afiinity  for  watery  vapour,  a 
good  quantity  of  ice  is  obtained.  This  is 
the  practical  use  of  liquefying  gases; 
naturally,  they  all  boil  at  temperatures 
much  below  that  of  the  air,  in  which  they 
exist  in  the  vaporised  state  that  follows 
after  boiling.  Take,  therefore,  your 
liquefied  gas;  let  it  boil  and  give  off  its 
steam.  This  steam,  absorbing  by  its  'ex- 
pansion all  the  surrounding  heat,  may  be 
used  to  make  ice,  to  cool  beer-cellars,  to  ; 
keep  meat  fresh  all  the  way  from  New  . 
Zealand,  or — as  has  been  largely  done  at 
Suez— to  cool  the  air  in  tropical  countriea 
Put  pressure  enough  on  your  gas  to  turn  it 
into  a  liquid  state,  at  the  same  time  carry- 
ing away  by  a  stream  of  water  the  heat 
that  it  gives  off  in  liquefying.  Let  this  ' 
liquid  gas  into  a  "  refrigerator,"  where  it 
boils  and  steams,  and  draws  out  the  heat ; 
and  then  by  a  sucking-pump  drive  it  again 
into  the  compressor,  and  let  the  same 
process  go  on  aid  infinitum,  no  fresh  material 
being  needed,  nothing,  in  fact^  but  the 
worlang  of  the  pump.     Sulphurous  acid  is 
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a  favourite  gas,  ammonia  is  another ;  and — 
besides  the  above  practical  uses — they  have 
been  employed  in  a  number  of  startling 
experiments. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  of  these  is  getting 
a  bar  of  ice  out  of  a  red-hot  platinum 
crucible.     The  object  of  using  platinum  is 
simply  to  resist  the  intense  heat  of  the 
furnace  in  which  the  crucible  is  placed. 
Pour  in  sulphurous  acid  and  then  fill  up 
with  water.     The  cold  raised  by  vaporis- 
ing the  acid  is  so  intense  that  the  water 
wul  freeze  into  a  solid  mass.     Indeed,  the 
temperature  sometimes  goes  down  to  more 
than  eighty  degrees  below  freezing.     A 
still  more    strilung    experiment    is   that 
resulting  from  the  liquefying  of  nitrous 
oxide — ^protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  laughing- 
gas.     This  gas  need?,  as  was  said,  great 
pressure   to    liquefy    it    at    an   ordinary 
temperature.     At   freezing-point    only  a 
pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres  is  needed 
to  liquefy  it     It  then  boils  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  radiating  cold — or,  rather,  absorbing 
heat — till  it  falls  to  a  temperature  low 
enough  to  freeze  mercury.    But  it  still, 
wonderful  to  say,   retains  the    property 
which,  alone  of  all  the  gases,  it  shares  with 
oxygen  —  of   increasing    combustion.     A 
match  that  is  almost  extinguished  bums  up 
again  quite  brightly  when  thrust  into  abag  of 
ordinary  laughing-gas ;  while  a  bit  of  char- 
coal, with  scarcely  a  spark  left  in  it^  glows  to 
the  intensest  white  heat  when  brought  in 
contact  with  this  same  gas  in  its  liquid 
form,  so  that  you  have  the  charcoal  at,  say, 
two  thousand  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
gas  at  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees 
below  zero.     Carbonic  acid  gas  is  just  the 
opposite  of  nitrous  oxide,in  that  it  quenches 
fire  and  destroys  life ;  but,  when  liquefied^ 
it  develops  a  like  intense  cold.    Liquefy 
it  and  collect  it  under  pressure,  in  strong 
cast-iron  vessels,  and  then  suddenly  open 
ft  tap  and  allow  the  vapour  to  escape.    In 
^ippanding,  it  grows  so  cold — or,  strictly 
speaking,  absorbs,  makes  latent,  so  much 
heat — that  it  produces  a  temperature  low 
enough  to  turn  it  into  fog  and  then  into 
frozen  fog,  or  snow.     This  snow  can  be 
gathered  in  iron  vessels,  and  mixed  with 
ether    it    forms    the    strongest    freezing 
mixture    known,    turning   mercury   into 
something  like  lead,  so  that  you  can  beat 
the  frozen  metal  with  wooden  mallets  and 
cm  mould  it  into  medals  and  such-Uke. 

Amid  these  and  such-like  curious  experi- 
ments, we  must  not  forget  the  "  Law,"  that 
the  state  of  a  substance  depends  on  its 
temperature — solid  when  it  is  frozen  hard 


enough,  liquid  under  sufficient  pressure, 
gaseous  when  free  from  pressure  and 
at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  But 
though  first  Faraday,  and  then  the 
various  inventors  of  refrigerating-machines 
— Carr6,  Tellier,  Natterer,  Thilorier— suc- 
ceeded in  liquefying  so  many  gases, 
hydrogen  and  the  two  elements  of  the 
atmosphere  resisted  all  efiforts.  By  plunging 
oxygen  in  the  sea,  to  the  depth  of  a  league, 
it  was  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  four 
hundred  atmospheres,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  liquefaction.  Again,  Berthelot  fastened 
a  tube,  strong  and  very  narrow,  and  full  of 
air,  to  a  bulb  filled  with  mercury.  The 
mercury  was  heated  until  its  expansion 
subjected  the  air  to  a  pressure  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  atmospheres — all  that 
the  glass  could  stand— but  the  air  remained 
unchanged.  Cailletet  managed  to  get  one 
thousand  pressures  by  pumping  mercury 
down  a  long,  flexible  steel  tube  upon  a  very 
strong  vessel,  full  of  air ;  but  nothing  came 
of  it,  except  the  bursting  of  the  vessel,  nor 
was  there  any  more  satisfactory  result  in 
the  case  of  hydrogen. 

One  result,  at  any  rate,  was  established 
— that  there  is  no  law  of  compression 
like  that  named  after  Boyle  or  Mariotte, 
but  that  every  gas  behaves  in  a  way  of 
its  own,  without  reference  to  any  of 
the  others,  each  having  its  own  "  critical 
point"  of  temperature,  at  which,  under 
a  certain  pressure,  it  is  neither  liquid 
nor  gaseous,  but  on  the  border-land  be- 
tween the  two,  and  will  remain  in  this 
condition  so  long  as  the  temperature 
remains  the  same.  Hence,  air  being  just 
in  this  state  of  gaseo-liquid,  the  first  step 
towards  liquefying  it  must  be  to  lower  its 
temperature,  and  so  get  rid  of  its  vapour 
by  increasing  its  density.  The  plan 
adopted,  both  by  Cailletet  in  Paris,  and  by 
Baoul  Pictet  (heir  of  a  great  scientific 
name)  in  Geneva,  was  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature by  letting  off  high-pressure  steam. 
This  had  been  so  successful  in  the  case  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  as  to  turb  the  vapour 
into  snow;  and  in  1877  Cailletet  pumped 
oxygen  into  a  glass  tube,  until  the  pres- 
sure was  equal  to  three  hundred  atmo- 
spheres. He  then  cooled  it  to  four  degrees 
Fahrenheit  below  zero,  and,  opening  a 
valve,  let  out  a  jet  of  gaseous  vapour, 
which,  while  expanding,  caused  intense 
cold,  lowering  the  temperature  some  three 
hundred  degrees,  and  turning  the  jet  of 
vapour  into  fog.  Here,  t£en,  was  a 
partial  liquefaction,  and  the  same  was 
effected  in  the  case  of  nitrogen.     Pictet 
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did  much  the  same  thing.  Having  set  np 
at  Geneva  a  great  ice-works  (his  refrigera- 
ting agency  being  solphorous  acid  in  a 
boiling  state),  he  had  all  the  necessary 
apparatus,  and  was  able  to  subject  oxygen 
to  a  pressure  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
atmospheres,  and  by  means  of  carbonic 
aeid  boiling  in  vacuo,  to  cool  the  vessel 
containing  it  down  to  more  than  two  hun- 
dred degrees  Fahrenheit  below  zero.  He 
could  not  watch  the  condition  in  which  the 
gas  was;  but  it  was  probably  liquefied, 
for,  when  a  valve  was  suddenly  opened,  it 
began  to  bubble  furiously,  and  rushed  out 
in  the  form  of  steam.  Pictet  thought  he 
had  also  succeeded  in  liquefying  hydrogen, 
the  foggy  vapour  of  the  jet  being  of  a 
steely  grey  colour ;  for  hydrogen  has  long 
been  suspected  to  be  a  metol,  of  which 
water  is  an  oxide,  and  hydrochloric  acid  a 
chloride.  Nay,  some  solid  fragments  came 
out  with  the  jet  of  vapour,  and  fell  like 
small  shot  on  the  floor,  and  at  first  the 
sanguine  experimenter  thought  he  had 
actually  solidified  the  lightest  of  all  known 
substances.  This,  however,  was  a  mis- 
take; it  was  some  portion  of  his  appa- 
ratus which  had  got  melted.  Neither  had 
the  liquefaction  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen  been 
actually  witnessed,  though  the  result  had 
been  seen  in  the  jet  of  foggy  vapour. 
Cailletet  was  on  the  point  of  trying  his  ex- 

!>eriment  over  again  in  vacuo,  so  as  to  get  a 
ower  temperature,  when  the  telegrams  from 
Wroblewski  showed  that  the  Pole  had  got 
the  start  of  him.  Along  with  a  colleague, 
Obszewski,  Cailletet's  disloyal  pupil  set 
ethylene  boiling  in  vacuo,  and  so  brought 
the  temperature  down  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit  below  zero. 
This  was  the  lowest  point  yet  reached,  and 
it  was  enough  to  turn  oxygen  into  a 
liquid  a  little  less  dense  than  water,  bavins 
its  "critical  point''  at  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit  below 
zero.  A  few  days  after,  nitrogen  was 
liquefied  by  the  same  pair  of  experi- 
menters, under  greater  atmospheric  pressure 
at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 

The  next  thmg  is  to  naturally  ask: 
What  is  the  use  of  all  this  1  That  remains 
to  be  proved.  The  most  unlikely  chemical 
truths  have  often  brought  about  immense 
practical  results.  All  that  we  can  as  yet 
say  is^  that  there  is  now  no  exception  to  the 
law  that  matter  of  all  kinds  is  capable 
of  taking  the  three  forms,  solid,  aqueous, 
gaseous. 

The  French  savans  are  not  content  with 
saying  this.    They  are  very  indignant  at 


Wroblewski  stealing  Cailletet's  crown  just 
as  it  was    going   to   be    placed  on  the 
Frenchman's  head.    It  was  sharp  practice, 
for  all  that  a  scientific  discoverer  has  to  look 
to  is  the  fame  which  he  wins  among  men. 
The  Academy  took  no  notice  of  the  inter- 
loping Poles,  but  awarded  to  Cailletet  the 
Lacaze  Prize,  their  secretary,  M.  Dumas, 
then  lying  sick  at  Cannes,  expressing  their 
opinion  in  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote.  "  It 
19  Cailletet's  apparatus,"  says  M.  Dumas, 
"  which  enabled  the  others  to  do  what  he 
was  on  the  point  of  accomplishing.    He, 
therefore,  deserves  the  credit  of  invention ; 
the  others  are  merely  clever  and  successful 
manipulators.     What  has  been  done  is  a 
great  fact  in  the  history  of  science,  and  it 
will  link  the  name  of  Cailletet  with  those 
of  Lavoisier  and  Faraday."     So    far  M. 
Dumas,  who  might,  one  fancies,  have  said 
something    for    Pictet,  only    a   fortnight 
behind  Cailletet  in  the  experiment  which 
practically  liquefied  oxygen.     His  case  is 
quite  different  from  Wroblewski's,  for  he 
and  Cailletet  had  been  working  quite  inde- 
pendently, just  as  Leverrier  and  Adams 
had  been  when  both  discovered  the  new 
planet    Neptune.     Such    coincidences    so 
often  happen  when  the  minds  of  men  are 
turned  to   the  same  subject.     Well,  the 
scientific  world  is  satisfied  now  that  the 
elements  of  air  can  be  liquefied ;  but  I  want 
to  see  the  air  itself  liquefied,  as  what  it  is — 
a  mechanical,  nota  chemical  compound.  For 
from  such  liquefaction  one  foresees  a  great 
many  useful  results.    You  might  carry  your 
air  about  with  you  to  the  bottom  of  mines 
or  up  in  balloons;  you  might  even,  per- 
haps, store  up  enough  by-and-by  to  last  for 
a  voyage  to  the  moon. 


GIVING  IN  MARRIAGE. 

Coif E,  let  lis  sit  together  for  a  space, 

In  this  still  room  remote  from  friendly  mirth, 
Afar  from  light  and  music,  faco  to  face. 

Each  unto  each  the  dearest  thing  on  earth. 
Love,  they  have  left  us,  our  two  bonny  brides. 

Our  tall  grave  girl,  our  winsome  laughing  pet ; 
Ah  me  !    How  wide  the  chasm  that  divides 

Our  life  from  theirs ;  how  far  their  feet  are  set 
From  the  csdm  path  they  trod  with  us  so  long. 

How  we  shall  miss  them,  we  who  loved  them  so. 
On  winter  nights  when  winds  are  blowing  strong, 

On  summer  mornings,  when  the  roses  blow. 
But— happy  but—we  still  clasp  hand  in  hand. 

Eye  still  meets  eye,  and  true  hearts  understand. 

Love,  they  have  left  us  empty  of  the  mirth 

That  cheered  our  homestead  while  they  sojourned 
here; 
Yea,  they  have  left  us  lonely  on  the  earth, 

Lone,  but  together,  solitude  most  dear ; 
Ah,  God,  go  with  them  to  the  stranger-nests. 

That  love  has  built  for  them  and  theirs  to  come, 
God  keep  all  warm  and  living  in  their  breasts 

Love*3  holy  fiame,  tha^lt«p-fire  of  home. 
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Dear,  they  have  left  xm :  we  no  longer  hold 
The  first,  best  place,  nowever  leal  each  heart, 

Yet  have  we  treasure  left,  refinM  gold, 
Love*8  sterling  ore,  without  its  baser  part. 

The  wide  old  house  has  lost  its  nestling  birds. 
But  we  are  left.   Ah,  love,  what  need  of  words  ! 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

NORFOLK. 

In  Norfolk  nothing  is  staroDgly  accen- 
tuated. No  striking  features  present 
themselves  in  its  scenery  or  in  its  history. 
At  first  Bight  what  is  more  dull  and  unin- 
teresting than  this  wide,  flat  country  with 
its  margin  of  low,  sandy  coast  t  And  its 
records,  dozens  of  volumes  full  of  the 
chronicles  of  manors,  with  a  notice  here 
and  there  how  some  Brown,  of  Topthorpe, 
assumed  an  augmentation  of  his  coat  in 
the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  odd ! 

Aiid  yet  a  small  acquaintance  with  the 
country  will  disclose  a  certain  charm  and 
attraction  peculiar  to  itself.  The  coast — 
with  its  low,  sandy  bluffs,  protecting  little 
fishing-villages  thatcrouch  beneath;  with  its 
wide-stretching  dunes,  or  denes,  according 
to  local  parlanc^ ;  with  its  lonely  lighthouses 
looking  over  the  less  lonely  sea— has  a  fine 
sea-salt  flavour  about  it  even  where  most 
dreary  and  bare.  There  is  no  hard  and 
fast  line  between  land  and  water.  Broad 
rivers  with  placid  even  flow  and  bordered 
by  reeds  and  bulrushes ;  soppy  lands  and 
marshy  pastures,  that  a  high  spring-tide 
will  turn  into  a  lake  again;  the  broad, 
with  its  shivering  margin  of  feathery 
growths  and  its  placid,  mirror-like  surface 
within— everything  seems  of  the  water, 
watery.  The  sky  has  a  gleam  in  it  as  of 
water,  with  strange  plays  of  colour  from 
the  scudding  sea-drift;  white  sails  dart  and 
gleam  among  the  dank  marshes,  and  we 
feel  that  the  wild  northern  sea  has  still  a 
hold  of  us,  far  away  as  it  may  lurk  beyond 
the  low,  watery  horizon.  But  there  is  a 
shore  to  this  watery  land,  lines  of  low  hills, 
with  trees  scattered  along  tibe  ridge,  and 
yellowcomstacksthatglisteninthetempered 
sunshine.  Then  we  come  upon  snatches 
of  river  scenes  of  more  inland  aspect,  bits 
of  "  Old  Crome  "  in  quiet  reaches,  with  mills 
and  homesteads  clustered  under  the  shelter 
of  fine  old  trees.  And  then,  perhaps,  we 
come  to  a  deep,  loamy  country  shut  up 
among  trees  and  hedgerows,  with  damp, 
shaded  highways  running  between  long 
park-palings,  where  innumerable  wood- 
pigeons  whirr  among  the  trees,  and  half- 
eaten  turnips  lie  unconsidered  by  the  road- 


side, denoting  that  this  is  a  land  of  plenty  for 
all  kinds  of  beasts  and  fowls.  Here  the 
free-spoken  hardy  sea  and  river  folk  are 
no  longer  seen,  and  instead  we  have  the 
old  huckster-woman  with  her  cart  and 
donkey,  and  her  red  handkerchief  tied 
round  her  bonnet;  or  the  pig-jobber  rattling 
by  in  his  market  cart,  or  the  half  gipsy 
horsodealer  with  a  string  of  young  colta 

Then  there  is  the  little  town  with  its 
open  space,  half  market-place  and  half 
village-green ;  the  church  looking  on  from 
its  thickly  peopled  graveyard — a  church 
with  a  quaint  old  Tudor  porch,  and 
within  the  stiff  effigies  of  long-forgotten 
worthies  in  ruffs  and  scarlet  gowns ;  and 
standing  back  among  trees  and  shrubs  are 
the  conifortable  red-brick  houses  of  the 
ruling  society  of  the  place,  while  the  town 
finally  dies  away  into  the  country  again 
in  rows  of  mud  and  plaster  cottages,  with 
here  and  there  some  fantastic  abode  in 
which  the  eccentric  genius  of  its  proud 
proprietor  has  found  vent 

The  eccentricity  and  character  which  mark 
the  inland-dwelling  people  of  Norfolk,  with 
a  humour  shy  and  evanescent  that  can 
hardly  be  rendered  in  words,  are  very  much 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  isolated  nature  of  the 
East  Anglian  land,  which  seems  never  to 
have  forgotten  its  once  independent  exist- 
ence, and  has  preserved  its  feudal  consti- 
tution and  ancient  usages  with  faithful 
tenacity. 

It  is  strange  outside  the  gateway  of  some 
half-feudal  castle  to  hear  the  boys  crying 
out  "Larges,  largest"  as  they  importune  the 
passing  stranger,  exactly  as  if  they  were 
part  of  the  crowd  that  had  just  broken  up 
from  some  tournament  And  there  is  a 
certain  magniloquence  of  diction  often  to 
be  noticed  among  the  people.  A  thunder- 
storm they  call  a  tempest,  and  the  smallest 
patch  of  level  ground  is  dubbed  a  plain. 
The  birds,  too,  have  their  own  peculiar 
names  in  Norfolk.  The  barley-bird  is  the 
nightingale,  bec&use  it  comes,  or  used  to 
come,  at  the  time  of  barley-sowine.  The 
bloodolph  is  the  bullfinch,  the  caddaw  the 
jackdaw.  The  bittern  is  known  as  the 
bottlebump,  and  the  thrush  bears  the  more 
poetic  name  of  mavisL  The  goldfinch, 
again,  is  known  as  Eling  Harry  redcap ; 
and  the  blackcap  bears  the  same  royal 
title  with  its  characteristic  difference. 
The  chaffinch,  too,  is  known  as  the 
spink,  while  the  March-bird  is  not  the  sear 
blue  bird  of  the  poet,  but  the  common 
frog,  whose  most  emphatic  notes  are  heard 
during  that  xaontL 
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Then,  in  addition  to  his  local  phrases^ 
the  Norfolk  peasant  has  a  certain  thickness 
of  utterance,  as  if  the  tongue  were  too 
large  for  the  mouth,  so  that  his  speech 
is  often  difScolt  of  comprehension  by  a 
stranger.  But  he  is  generally  kind  and 
courteous,  with  a  natural  unstudied  polite- 
ness which  makes  a  stranger  an  object  of 
interest  and  good-wilL  Ethnologically, 
our  Norfolk  man  is  rather  puzzling. 
He  ought  to  be  an  example  of  pure 
Scandinavian  blood — a  mixture,  that  is, 
of  Anglian  and  Danish — blue-eyed|  light- 
haired,  tall,  and  lithe;  like  the  Angles, 
who  were  called  Angels  in  the  Roman 
market-place.  And,  no  doubt,  here  and 
there  you  may  find  such  a  type ;  but  a 
more  prevailing  one,  in  many  parts,  is  that 
of  a  dark-complexioned  people,  rather  small 
in  stature,  dark  and  hairy,  with  black  locks 
naturally  curled  and  wavy. 

Likely  enough  the  wide  seaboard  and 
exposed  coast  m  East  Anglia,  which  seemed 
to  invite  invasion,  have  been  the  means  of 
preserving  the  ancient  settlers  on  the  land 
through  the  stress  of  subsequent  invasions 
and  conquests.  Hardy  colonists  from  the 
north  had  settled  upon  the  sandy  shores  of 
the  inlets  and  fiords,  scarcely  yet  aban- 
doned by  the  waves,  uninviting  to  any 
but  the  true  children  of  the  sea;  had 
settled  there  in  friendly  guise,  while  still 
the  stem  rule  of  Rome  kept  order  through 
the  land.  The  amicable  relations  that 
existed  between  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
and  the  seafaring  settlers  on  the  coast, 
seem  to  have  softened  the  horrors  of  the 
subsequent  Anglo-Saxon  invasion,  seeing 
that  these  came  rather  among  kinsmen  than 
among  foes.  There  is  strong  reason,  too^ 
for  believii^  that,  as  the  Koman  rulers 
foond  the  village  system,  such  as  it  existed 
among  all  the  settled  races  in  the  land,  an 
excellent  fiscal  organisation,  and  left  it 
untouched,  so  also  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
were  often  satisfied  with  becoming  the 
lords  and  masters  of  the  village  com- 
munities, and  left  the  actual  cultivators  of 
the  soil  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  their 
conquerors.  And  the  Norman,  coming  after, 
with  his  manorial  system  and  its.  belong- 
ings, changed  the  name  of  the  community 
without  vitally  altering  its  constitution. 

Thus,  perhaps,  it  happened  that  East 
Anglia  was  never  very  strong  under  the 
rule  of  its  petty  kings ;  it  had  more  culti- 
vators than  fighting-men,  and  became  suc- 
cessively the  prey  to  stronger  powers. 
Then  came  the  Danes  and  wrought  their 
will  over  the  whole  country,  so  says  the 
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Saxon  chronicle.  But  here  again  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  the  Danes  did  not  find 
many  Unsmen  and  adherents  among  the 
actual  inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  whole 
coast  population  seems  cheerfully  to  have 
joined  with  the  Danes  in  an  attack  by  sea 
upon  Exeter,  and  the  East  Anglian  may 
have  considered  the  Western  man — and  the 
prejudice  has  continued  to  quite  recent 
times — more  of  a  foe  than  the  Dane. 

The  isolation  of  East  Anglia  appears  also 
in  its  religious  history.  It  was  not  from 
Canterbury  that  Christianity  came  to  it,  but 
from  Burgundy,  whence  came  Felix  with 
his  band  of  missionary  monks,  or  earlier 
still,  perhaps,  from  Ireland  and  the  primi- 
tive Celtic  Church.  It  was  these  Irish 
missionaries,  perhaps,  who  brought  with 
them  the  way  of  building  the  strange 
round  towers  which  are  scattered  here  and 
there  along  the  coast  Others  again  ascribe 
the  round  towers  to  the  Danes,  and  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  towers  are  generally  m 
the  vicinity  of  old  Danish  settlements. 

In  churches  of  all  the  different  eras  of 
Gothic  architecture,  Norfolk  is  particularly 
rich,  and,  before  the  Reformation,  the  county 
was  thickly  studded  with  priories.  Almost 
equal  in  popular  estimation  to  the  shrine 
of  St  Thomas  k  Becket  at  Canterbury,  was 
that  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham.  And  tiie 
devout  pilgrim  could  hardly  boast  himself 
an  accomplished  palmer,  unless  he  had 
visited  these  two  great  English  shrines,  as 
well  as  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  at  Campo- 
stella,  in  Spain. 

"I  have  heard  of  Saynt  lames,"  says 
Erasmus,  in  an  old  English  translation  of  ms 
Peregrinations,  ''but  I  pray  you  describe 
to  me  the  KyngdomQ  of  Walsyngham." 
''  At  the  uttermost  part  of  all  England,"  is 
the  reply.  And  the  description  is  not  far 
from  accurate  at  the  present  day,  for  Wal- 
singham is  a  long  way  from  everywhere, 
and  a  pilgrimage  there  involves  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  time.  But  in  the  old  days 
when  pilgrims  travelled  mostly  afoot,  there 
was  a  continual  stream  of  them.  From  the 
south  they  came  through  Newmarket, 
Brandon,  and  Fakenham,  by  a  track  still 
known  as  the  Palmers'  Way.  From  the 
north  and  the  fen  country  the  track  crossed 
the  Wash  by  Long  Sutton,  and  passed 
through  Lynn,  where  a  beautiful  lady 
chapel,  with  elaborate  groined  roof,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  of  the  benefactions  of 
pilgrims.  Another  great  road  led  through 
N  orwich  and  AtUebridge,  by  Bee  Hospital, 
where  lodging  for  thirteen  poor  pilgrims 
was  ready  every  night.   , 
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There  is  little  to  show  of  the  once  famous 
temple  of  Wakinghain.  A  rained  chancel 
arch|  a  gateway,  and  some  fragmentary 
cloisters  are  all  that  remain  of  the  grand 
chorch  which  fell  into  rain  ere  it  was  com- 
pletely finished  Erasmus,  just  before  the 
Reformation,  found  the  church  still  in 
progress,  the  windows  yet  unglazed  and 
the  cold  wind  sweeping  through  the  newly- 
built  aisles.  But  the  grand  church  was  the 
outer  casket  only ;  the  original  shrine  was 
contained  in  a  littie  wooden  chapel  within 
the  church,  "  on  eyther  syde  a  ly ttle  door 
where  the  pilgrims  goe  through,"  and 
within  was  the  image  of  Our  Lady,  and 
the  shrine  all  blazing  with  cold  and 
jewels  of  ricluiess  most  marveUous;  and 
everything  sparkling  to  the  bewildered 
gaze  in  the  light  of  innumerable  twinkling 
tM>ers,  while  the  fumes  of  fra^ant  incense 
added  to  the  half-intoxication  of  the 
scene.  Outside  was  another  little  chapel 
full  of  marvels,  and,  before  the  diapel,  a 
little  house,  where  tiiere  was  a  couple  of 
pits,  both  full  of  water  to  the  brim.  The 
wells  still  remain  pure  and  cold  through 
all  these  changes,  and  these  are  the  famous 
wishine-wells  of  Walsingham,  that  probably 
were  tne  first  objects  of  pilgrimage  long 
before  even  the  faith  of  Christ  was  known  in 
the  land. 

^  But  while  Walsingham  is  &r  to  seek,  it 
lies  within  the  richest,  pleasantest  part  of 
Norfolk,  the  little  river  Stiffkey— how  can 
we  give  a  river  such  a  barbarous  name  t — 
running  through  a  pleasant  wooded  vale ; 
and  there  is  the  ruined  hall  of  Stiffkey,  built 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  to  bound  the  vista. 
Holkham,  too,  is  close  by,  the  proud 
desmesne  of  the  Cokes,  clever  lawyers, 
mighty  cattle-breeders,  great  fanners ;  and 
Bnrnham  Thorpe,  in  whose  rectory-house 
was  born  the  great  English  searcaptain, 
Horatio  Nelson.  All  this  coast,  indeed,  is 
redolent  with  memories  of  great  sea- 
captains.  Sir  John  Narford,  Sir  Christopher 
Mynnes,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Lord 
Hawke — all  these,  and  many  others,  were 
Norfolk  men. 

Then  there  is  Cley,  once  a  haven  on  the 
coast,  but  now  some  little  distance  inland, 
for  the  sea  is  receding  on  this  northern  shore 
of  Norfolk.  Cley  was  a  haven  cf  refuge  in 
the  year  1406,  when  a  storm-tossed  gslley 
put  in  there — a  galley  filled  with  people  of 
quality,  whom  the  stout  fisherfolk  of  Cley 
would  not  suffer  to  depart  when  the  storm 
abated.  The  young  prince  of  Scotland 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  captives — the  poet 
prince,  whose  muse  had  surely  never  found 


expression  but  for  the  seclusion  of  the  long 
captivity  that  he  owed  to  these  men  <rf 
Cley.  A  sturdy,  somewhat  combative  race 
are  the  fishermen  all  along  this  dangerous 
coast,  as  at  Sherrinjgham,  a  fishing-village, 
whose  men  have  a  timo-honoured  feud  with 
the  fishermen  of  YarmoutL 

More  to  the  west^  where  the  coast  takes 
a  deep  indent,  and  where  the  people  of 
Hunstanton,  from  their  red  difb,  can  watch 
the  setting  sun  sinking  into  the  waves,  the 
sea  has  retreated  still  farther,  partly 
moved  thereto  by  the  dykes  and  banks  that 
have  been  raised  by  acquisitive  humanity. 
Thus  there  is  Castie  Bising,  under  whose 
waUs  once  the  royal  navy  of  a  remote 
period  might  have  been  moored,  while  now 
the  great  lonely  Norman  keep  looks  out 
over  marshes  and  pastures  to  the  long,  high 
sea-line.    As  the  old  rhyme  says : 

Riuog  was  a  market  town 

When  Lynn  was  but  a  barren  down. 

But  Lynn,  for  a  parvenu  town,  has  an 
air  of  veiy  respectable  antiquity,  rather 
Dutch  in  its  quaint  mixture  of  ships  and 
houses,  and  with  the  stir  of  modern  progress 
in  the  midst  of  much  that  has  an  antique 
flavour,  such  as  the  fine  old  priory  church 
of  St.  Margaret's,  with  its  twin  towers.  As 
the  key  of  East  Anglia  on  the  north,  and 
guarding  the  passes  to  the  fens,  Lynn  has 
fdwa^s  had  a  certain  importance,  and 
acquired  the  royal  patronage  and  its  roval 
title  in  consequence.  From  Lynn  King 
John  set  out  on  his  perilous  and  disastrous 
march  across  the  Wash,  and  the  stem-faced 
men  who  set  out  from  Lynn  with  Eugene 
Aram,  in  Hood's  poem,  had  all  the  mists 
and  fioods  of  the  fen  country  before  them 
on  their  melancholy  march  to  the  north 
countria 

And  here  we  are  not  far  from  the 
Walpole  countoy,  that  stiff  and  stately 
Houghton,  which  the  great  mimster — 
notorious,  perhaps,  rather  uian  great — raised 
in  his  pride,  to  worthily  house  Ae  race  he 
had  raised  to  distinction. 

The  Walpoles,  indeed,  are  racy  of  the 
soil,  and  take  their  name  from  the  pair  of 
villages  which,  in  their  turn,  were  called 
after  thtf  old  Roman  bank,  or  waD,  that 

Erotected  the  adjacent  lands.  Some  black 
ttle  tarn  amon^  the  bogs  gave  the 
hamlets  their  distmctive  title,  the  Wall- 
pool,  while  other  villages,  Walton  and 
Walsoken,  on  the  same  line  of  embank- 
ment, perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  work 
of  the  Boman  engineers.  It  is  recorded 
that  Walpole  was  once  the  passage  over 
the  sands  to  the  Lincolnshiro/^ooast.  two 
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miles  away,  but  now  a  broad  tract  of  re- 
claimed land  stretches  between  the  village 
and  the  sea.  Bat  with  Hooghton  the 
Walpoles  had  been  connected  for  many 
generations.  And  there,  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  might  young 
Robert  Walpole  be  met  with,  daily  riding 
his  pony  to  and  from  Massingham  village, 
where  he  was  taught  by  the  village  pedant, 
in  a  room  over  the  porch  of  the  village 
church.  When  his  political  career  hod 
closed,  Sir  Robert  gladly  threw  himself  into 
the  life  of  the  country  squire.  He  might 
have  been  seen  driving  about  his  estate  in 
of  ponderous  appearance,  with  the 


family  arms  and  the  Insignia  of  the  Bath 
emblazoned  on  either  side.  Building  and 
hunting  occupied  his  time  till  he  was 
summoned  to  join  his  ancestors  in  the 
family  vault  A  son  and  grandson  succeeded 
him,  the  latter  soon  dissipating  what  his 
ancestor  had  accumulated  with  so  much 
pains.  Racing,  hawking,  bull-baiting — 
every  expensive  amusement  was  pursued 
by  the  young  Earl  with  feverish,  restless 
eagerness.  The  Houghton  Meeting  at 
Newmarket  is  a  solitary  memorial  of  his 
devotion  to  horse-racing,  and  he  is  credited 
in  local  annals  with  introducing  the  present 
breed  of  greyhounds  and  the  practice  of 
coursing  among  the  sporting  men  of 
Norfolk  and  Newmarket 

The  premature  death  of  his  grandson, 
without  lawful  progeny,  brought  Horace 
Walpole  the  title  of  Earl,  for  which  he  had 
no  particular  relish,  in  his  old  age,  and  an 
encumbered  estate,  which  brought  him 
more  trouble  than  profit  JHe  had  little 
sympathy  with  the  race  of  country  squires, 
of  which  the  Walpoles  had  been  the 
embodiment — perhaps  he  was  not  even  of 
their  blood—and  Horace  never  even  visited 
Houghton  after  it  came  into  his  possession 
till,  in  the  year  1797,  his  body  was  taken 
to  the  damp  and  chilly  mausoleum  of 
the  Walpoles  in  St  Martin's  Church,  at 
Houghton.  A  resting-place  in  St  James's, 
Piccadilly,  with  a  marble  urn  to  mark  the 
spot,  and  an  angel  of  quality  weeping  at 
the  side,  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate to  the  career  of  such  a  thorough 
lover  of  the  town  and  the  fashion. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enter  into 
the  family  history  of  the  people  of  distinc- 
tion in  Norfolk.  Nowhere  is  the  ground 
more  thickly  studded  with  parks  and  haDs ; 
nowhere  has  the  manorial  system  taken 
deeper  root,  or  been  more  universally 
applied.  But  one  family  deserves  men- 
tion, though  long  extinct,  not  for  its  own 


importance,  but  as  having  preserved  to 
posterity  through  a  series  of  lucky  accidents 
a  vivid,  lifelike  chronicle  of  the  events  of 
the  dark  and  dubious  years  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  and  the  subsequent  period. 

The  Pastons  were  small  country  gentry 
in  origin,  taking  their  name  from  a  viUage 
near  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  Close  to 
Paston  are  the  remains  of  Broomholm 
Priory,  situate  by  the  seashore,  with  a  flat, 
unbroken  coast  around,  conspicuous  afar 
from  sea  and  land,  the  only  buQdmg  of 
importance  for  miles  round  about^  and 
used  by  the  fishermen  as  a  sea-mark.  The 
holy  rood  of  Broomholm  was  noted  as  a 
wonder-working  relic,  and  many  of  the 
pilgrims  to  Walsin^m  turned  aside  to 
visit  its  shrine.  With  the  monks  of 
Broomholm  the  Pastons  were  always  on 
good  terms,  and  by  acting  as  stewards  and 
agents  for  their  worldly  possessions, 
acquired  some  little  money,  as  well  a?  some 
influence  outside  their  own  small  local 
circle.  The  first  Paston  of  note  was  a  j  adge 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  One  of  his  sons  was  a  law-student 
at  Clifford's  Inn ;  another  lived  upon  the 
family  acres,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
a  neighbouring  squire,  who  became  the 


chief  letter-writer  of  the  family.  At  timea 
her  husband  would  be  busy  with  his  court 
leet,  at  others  he  would  don  his  harness 
and  sally  forth  to  the  rendezvous  of  an 
army.  Wherever  he  misht  be,  gentle 
Margaret  was  continually  keeping  him  in- 
formed of  the  doings  of  the  neighbourhood. 
John  being  in  London  ill,  his  mother,  the 
judge's  wife,  vowed  an  image  of  wax  of  his 
own  weight,  and  that  Margaret,  the  wife, 
should  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham,  and 
to  St  Leonard's,  Norwich.  One  of  the 
Pastons  got  wounded  with  an  arrow  at 
the  Batt&  of  Barnet,  and  messages  and 
letters  passed  to  and  firo  all  as  commonplace 
and  matter-of-fact  as  you  please. 

The  most  romantic  part  of  the  Paston 
history  is  the  account  of  howSir  John  Paston 
became  executor  to  the  noted  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  the  builder  of  Caistor  Castle,  which, 
on  Sir  John's  death,  was  claimed  by  the 
DukeofNorfolkonsomefeudalpretext  The 
Pastons  held  the  castle  agamst  the  Dake, 
and  this  siege  of  Caistor  Castle  was  a  little 
bit  of  private  war,  mixed  up  with  a  fight 
of  writs  and  processes  at  law.  Finally  the 
Duke  prevailed  and  gained  the  castle,  and 
Paston  was  put  to  his  trial  for  the  death  of 
those  slain  in  the  siege,  but  managed  to 
slip  through  the  meshes  of  *the  law,  and 
making  his  peace  with  the  Duke,  all  became 
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smooth  again.  To  Fighting  Pastons  suc- 
ceeded Lawyer  Pastons,  and  then  a  famous 
naval  captain,  one  Clement,  who  captured 
the  French  admiral^  Baron  de  St  Blank- 
heare,  and  kept  him  prisoner  at  his  castle 
of  Caistor ;  which  reads  like  a  bit  out  of  a 
comic  opera,  but  seems  to  be  sober  fact 
nevertheless.  Equally  solid  were  the  seven 
thousand  crowns  of  ransom  that  were 
squeezed  out  of  the  baron,  and  the  silver 
flagon  he  left  behind  him. 

And  thus  the  Pastons  went  on  and 
prospered  from  generation  to  generation, 
till  in  an  evil  hour  one  of  them  was  made 
Earl  of  Yarmouth  by  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  his  son  then  married  one 
of  that  King's  natural  daughters.  The 
modest  acres  of  the  Paston  estates  could 
not  BUsUdn  all  this  splendour  and  dignity, 
and  the  second  Earl  of  Yarmouth  came  to 
something  like  want,  and  had  to  dispose 
of  all  his  family  papers,  among  them  the 
hoarded  letters  of  the  stirring  times  before 
alluded  to. 

Now,  Norfolk  has  always  abounded  in 
painstaking  antiquaries — that  is,  ever  since 
the  study  of  antiquity  came  into  fashion,  and 
one  of  the  mostindustriousandacquisitive  of 
these  antiquarians  and  collectors  waa  Peter 
le  Neve,  Norroy  king-at-arms,  who  was  also 
a  landowner  in  Norfolk,  at  Witchenham  and 
elsewhere.  It  was,  by  the  way,  the  father, 
or,  perhaps,  the  uncle  of  this  Peter  who 
was  herald-at-arms  to  Charles  the  First  in 
his  civil  war,  and  who  was  dispatched  by 
that  monarch  to  the  rival  host  at  Edgehill 
to  summon  tjjbie  traitors  to  disband  and 
disperse,  with  an  offer  of  the  King's 
gracious  pardon  for  instant  compliance. 
All  was  began  with  due  form  and  ceremony, 
when  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Parliament  forces,  rode 
angrily  up,  and  uncourteously  addressing 
the  herald — so  unlike  those  mirrors  of 
courtesy  and  preuz  chevaliers  of  old ! — bade 
him  cease  that  tomfoolery  or  he  would 
have  him  knocked  on  the  head.  Sad 
to  say,  the  herald  did  not  rise  to  the 
occasion.  He  ou^ht  to  have  denounced  the 
uncourteous  kmght  and  delivered  his 
message  spite  of  all ;  but  the  words  stuck 
in  his  throat,  and  he  could  only  ride  away, 
pursued  by  the  derisive  laughter  of  his 
foes.  To  return  from  this  digression,  Peter 
le  Neve,  having  become  the  possesser  of 
the  Paston  lettm,  kept  them  till  his  death ; 
when  his  collections  were  sold  by  greedy 
heirs-at-law,  who  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  But  another  zealous  antiquaiy  was 
lying    in    wait — ^honest  Tom  Martin,  of 


Palgrave,  who  bought  such  of  the  MSS.  as 
were  sold,  and,  finding  that  Le  Neve's 
widow  had  retained  some  of  the  most 
valuable  in  her  own  possession,  he  gallantly 
married  the  widow,  and  acquired  the  MSS. 
But  Martin's  collections  also  came  to  the 
hammer,  or  would  have  done,  had  not  a 
speculative  chemist,  at  Diss,  one  John 
Worth,  made  a  bid  for  the  whole.  The 
general  bulk  of  Martin's  collections  were 
scattered  to  the  four  winds,  but  Worth 
retained  the  Paston  letters,  and  at  his 
death  they  were  purchased  by  one  Fenn, 
who  gave  them  to  the  world  by  printing 
and  puUishing  them,  to  the  great  delight 
of  Horace  Walpole  apd  the  cognoscenti  of 
that  period.  Fenn  thereupon  gave  the  letters 
to  the  Kin^,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  reward.  But,  strange  to  say, 
from  that  moment  the  originals  disappeared. 
Now  that  after  all  their  vicissitudes,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  here  was 
full  security  and  honour  in  the  very 
library  of  the  King,  these  unique  documents 
were  spirited  away. 

There  are  still  many  diligent  arch»olo- 
gists  in  Norfolk  whose  researches  in 
various  directions,  were  there  tune 
and  space,  might  afford  a  good  deal  of 
interest  We  might  discourse  of  Yarmouth 
and  its  curious  relations  with  the  Cinque 
Ports ;  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  of 
the  herring-fishing,  and  the  Dutch  who 
resorted  to  Yarmouth  long  after  the  Cinque 
Ports  men  had  deserted  it 

There  is  Norwich,  too,  with  its  strange 
countrified  appearance,  like  some  enlarged 
villaga 

When  shall  the  muses  by  fair  Norwich  dwell  ? 
asks  Michael  Drayton,  evidently  not 
expecting  such  a  conjunction;  but  the 
historian  of  the  city  mid^it  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  as  to  those  Tmo  cultivated  the 
muses,  not  as  at  Edinburgh  upon  a  little 
oatmeal,  but  upon  solid  Norfolk  beef 
and  dumpling&  The  literary  history  of 
Norwich  is  a  ^ood  deal  connected  with  its 
commercial  history;  with  the  Protestant 
immigration  from  France,  and  the  manu- 
factures that  were  founded  here  and  there, 
always  somewhat  exotic  and  forced  in 
their  growth,  and  latterly  tending  rather ' 
to  decay  than  growtL  Others  again 
might  enlarge  upon  the  Cathedral  and  | 
recall  the  memory  of  the  first  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  Losinga,  that  stirring  builder 
and  worker  in  all  directions  whose  handi- 
work is  visible  in  these  massive  foundar 
tions.  There  are  two  grand  old  massive 
columns  entwined  grotesquely  with  spiral 
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mooldings  in  the  nave  of  that  cathedral 
which  smjce  one  with  the  sense  of  a  rude, 
oveippowering  f oirce»  whil^  the  groaping  of 
the  tower  and  treble  apse,  allowing 
for  the  degradations  of  subsei^uent  builders, 
gives  the  impression  of  having  realised  for 
once  the  ordered  and  insolent  strength  of 
the  Norman  race. 

It  was  jost  outside  Norwich,  too,  that 
the  great  rebellion  of  Norfolk  annals  came 
to  its  cruel  end.  It  was  at  Wymondham 
the  rebellion  b^gan,  some  miles  to  the 
south  of  Norwichr-a  true  peasants'  war, 
waged  not  only  against  the  great  nobles, 
whose  claims  were  more  generally  acquiesced 
in,  but  also  against  the  swarm  of  newly- 
enriched  commercial  as  well  as  agricultural 
settlers,  who  were  gradually  buying  up  the 
land  and  turning  their  acquisitions  to 
the  best  advantage.  A  general  sense  of 
grinding  wrong  and  oppression  drove  the 
poor  fellows  to  arms/  p,nd  they  made  one 
Kett,  a  tanner  of  Wymcmdham,  their  leader. 
Rett  seems  to  have  set  up  his  camp  on 
Mousehold  Heath,  and  to  have  ruled  his 
motley  army  with  a  good  deal  of  skill  and 
resolution.  But  his  levies  broke  before  the 
moredisciplinedorder  and  infinitely  superior 
weapons  of  knights  and  men-at-arms,  led 
by  me  proud  and  fated  John  Dudley. 

But  Wymondham  recalls  other  more 
recent  and  sinister  memories  than  that  of 
the  patriotic  tanner.  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood that  the  pre-eminently  great 
murder  of  Norfolk,  and  indeed  of  the  cen- 
turv  geperaUy,  was  committed. 

At  Hethd-on-Potash  Farm  lived  James 
Blomefield  Kusb,  farmer,  agent,  appraiser, 
auctioneer,  a  may  wbo  had  meddled  with 
many  things,  atfd  in  general  with  fair 
success;  butwho  had  entangled  himself  with 
leases,  mortgages,  and  bad  speculations; 
while  the  constant  drain  of  an  irregular 
establishment — ^if  not  more  than  one — in 
London  had  brought  him  to  hopeless  ruin. 
One  of  the  direct  agents  of  this  ruin,  enact- 
ing his  bond  with  ruthless,  if  justifiable, 
persistence,  was  a  certain  Mr.  Isaac  Jermy, 
of  Stanfield  Hall,  Becorder  of  Norwich, 
chairman  ol  the  quarter  sessions,  and  a 
man  of  position  and  influence.  Bush's 
business  relations  with  Mr.  Jermy  had 
been  of  long  standing,  and  were  compli- 
cated with  lawsuits  and  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  the  general  result  was  that, 
in  spite  of  all  his  wiles  and  devices.  Bush 
was  now  driven  into  a  comer,  and  would 
soon  be  compelled  to  vacate  his  farm,  and 
begin  the  world  again,  without  means,  and 
hampered  by  connections  that  were  without 


legal  sanction.  Thus  it  was  in  a  spirit 
of  determined  revenge,  rather  than  irokn  a 
hope  of  saving  himself,  that  Bush  issued 
out,  night  after  nisht,  armed  Jto  the  teeth, 
determined  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Jermy  family,  and  stalking  his  foes  yntin 
savage  and  teirible  persistence. 

Stanfield  Hall  was  a  handsome,  but  not 
extensive,  Tudor  mansion,  .with  some 
sinister  memories  even  then  clinging  to  it 
as  the  birthplace— so  tradition  has  it — of 
Amy  Bobsart,  from  whence  the  brilliant 
Lord  Dudley  had  lured  her  to  become  his 
half-acknowledged  bride.  It  was  occupied 
at  this  date  by  Isaac  Jermy,  who  was  a 
widower,  his  son  and  his  son's  wife,  and  a 
small  establishment  of  servants.  On  the 
fatal  night,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
there  was  heard  a  knocking  at  the  hall- 
door,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  which — if  it 
had  not  been  a  preconcerted  arrangement 
made  with  Bush  —  Mr.  Jermy  left  his 
dining-room  and  went  out  into  the  porcL 
Here  Bush  shot  him  down,  and  stalked 
into  the  ball  a  masked  figuve,  putting 
the  terrified  butler  to  flight  by  a  gesture ; 
and  on  the  way  meeting  young  Jermy, 
despatched  him  with  a  second  shot  Thia 
coolly  loading  his  weapon  —  a  double- 
barrelled  blunderbuss — Bush  made  for  the 
last  of  the  family  —  young  Mrs.  Jermy. 
A  maid-servant  interfermg,  received  the 
contents  of  one  barrel,  and  Mrs.  Jermy 
fell  before  the  second ;  but  these  last  were 
not  mortal  wounds,  and  eventually  the  two 
women  recovered,  and  were  able  to  give 
evidence. 

Still,  the  evidence  of  identification  was 
but  slender,  and  Bush  might  have  escaped 
the  gallows  but  for  the  evidence  of  his  ill- 
used  paramour,  Emily  Sandf ord,  who,  fired 
by  her  own  wrongs  and  her  horror  of  the 
crime,  gave  every  detail  of  his  movements 
— of  ms  behaviour — of  his  words — im- 
plying long-cherished  plana  of  vengeance ; 
in  fact,  fastened  the  rope  firmly  aJbout  his 
neck  with  her  weak,  cluldish  hands. 

A  COBAL  WOBKER 

A  STORY. 

'  The  very  ground  was  ruddv  with  the 
dust  of  the  coral;  yes,  all  along  tne  highway 
from  Naples  out  to  the  arid  slopes  of 
Vesuvius  and  to  Pompeii 

How  a  trade  monopolises  one's  very  in- 
stincts !  To  live  in  Torre  del  Greco  means 
that  as  soon  as  one's  fingers  have  grown 
sure,  as  soon  as  one's  mind  can  grasp  the 
difierence  between  the  right  and  the  wrong 
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way  of  drilling  a  hole  in  the  haxd  coral, 
one  becomes  a  coral-worker. 

AU  the  world  gets  a  living  ont  of 
coral  in  some  way  or  other.  At  least, 
all  the  world  may  do  this;  bat  do  not 
the  men  and  the  boys  know  the  pleasure 
of  doing  nothing)  How  they  he  there 
on  the  stones  about  the  old  quays!  All 
along  the  big  open  ways  of  Santa  Luda, 
one  may  see  them.  No  matter  if  they 
be  haUclad,  they  are  so  warm  in  the 
sun  and  the  dear  dirt  they  love  1  They 
must  love  the  dirt,  or  they  would  not  have 
existed  in  it  for  so  many  generationa  The 
wonder  is  that  fever  and  her  hideous  com- 
panions do  not  burst  rampant  and  fully 
armed  from  out  of  the  masses  and  dens  of 
dirt !  It  lurks  there,  of  course,  and  it 
kills  some ;  but,  one  day — one  day  soon, 
perhaps— Naples  will  be  decimated  of  her 
populous,  noisy  hordes,  and  one  day,  the 
sunny,  laughing,  gay  city  will  mourn  and 
will  cry  in  terror. 

You  may  say  that  the  coral-workers  do 
not  live  in  Naples,  that  Torre  del  Greco, 
where  they  do  live,  is  not  Naples;  but 
that  is  only  making  a  distinction  that  is 
worth  nothing. 

When  did  you  leave  the  last  street  of 
Naples,  and  when  were  you  in  the  first  one 
of  Torre  del  Greco  1  You  are  only  a 
stranger,  looking  at  the  picturesque  scenes 
of  Naples,  and  you  go  dming  luxuriously 
along — along — along  till  you  come  to 
Pompeii — you  cannot  say  we  are  wrong ! 

The  high,  white-plastered  houses  were 
massed  closely  together;  there  was  a 
Magazzino  for  one  thing,  and  a  Magazzino 
for  another,  if  one  were  to  believe  what  was 
painted  up  on  the  upper  floors ;  down  below 
on  the  ground-floor,  were  always  dark, 
cavernous  openings — rooms.  A  door  might 
stand  open,  and  one  might  see  within  a 
bedstead  or  a  rolled-up  mattress  making  a 
Ughter  form  of  something  in  the  dim  dark- 
ness, a  wooden  chair  might  be  set  within 
the  doorway,  but  certainly  wooden  chairs 
would  be  set  outside  it. 

Such  hundreds  of  dwellings  there  are 
alike,  we  must  pick-  out  one  from  the  many. 

Every  doorway  has  its  pink  cloud, 
colouring  the  white  dust  of  the  ground 
about  it  Do  not  venture  to  ask  how  msny 
call  such  a  dim  room  home  ! 

It  was  early  morning,  an  early  spring 
morning,  to  be  exact,  with  a  clear,  cool 
breeze  &om  off  the  sunny  bay. 

By  a  doorway  in  Torre  del  Greco  there 
was  a  wooden  table  set,  and  two  girls  sat 
by  it  at  work  with  bits  of  coral  about 


them.  Beyond  them  were  more  chairs— 
in  fact,  a  whole  household  seemed  to  be 
established  under  the  shadow  of  the  big 
white  house.  Indoor  domestic  work 
evidently  did  not  exist,  or,  we  will  say 
was  done;  a  hideous  old  crone  was 
squatting  on  a  three-legged  stool.  Down 
at  her  feet  was  a  child  nearly  naked.  At 
one  moment  he  rolled  in  the  dust,  and  the 
next  he  was  clambering  up  to  his  mother's 
knee;  she — ^the  mother — sat  composedly 
knitting.  A  girl  stood,  leaning  her  shoulder 
a^nst  the  wall,  beside  the  old  crone,  spin- 
ning flax.  Another  giri  was  sitting  on  a 
chair  rather  forward,  in  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment, for  was  not  her  young  aunt  dressing 
her  hair  for  the  dav  1  One  does  a  deal  of 
decoration  out  in  the  streets  of  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  it  was  'Ginta's  day  to  be  made 
beautiful.  So  the  long  black  tresses  were 
plaited  and  coiled  round  and  round  the 
dainty  head.  Stop !  a  touch  here,  and  a 
touch  there,  and  Hm  soft  toss  of  fringe 
above  the  low,  dark  forehead  was  lovely. 

"Now  you'll  do!" 

Of  course  this  was  said  in  Italian ;  but 
what  the  gay  aunt  said  meant  something 
like  these  words.  She  gave  'Ginta  a  little 
push,  and  she  threw  out  her  arms,  as 
much  as  to  say  she  had  done  a  good  day's 
work. 

"  Are  we  to  do  your  share  as  well  as  our 
own  t "  called  one  of  the  coral-workers. 

<<Ah,  but  I  should  like  that!''  'Ginta 
replied,  rising,  and  shaking  her  skirt 

The  said  skirt  was  of  some  green  stuff, 
and  bore  three  bands  of  yellow  upon  its 
hem.  Above  was  a  wlr^o  garment,  loose 
and  full,  that  rose  nearly  to  her  throat, 
and  had  loose  sleeves  to  the  elbow. 

"  Gome— e  subito,  snbito  ! "  ^quickly, 
quickly  !)  cried  one  of  the  busy  girls. 

She  wore  a  pink  cotton  slart,  with  a 
dingy  brown  bodice,  but  the  brown  wsjs 
relieved  by  a  bright  ortoge  kerchief.  She 
shook  out  a  string  of  threaded  coraL 

The  girl  facing  her  was  drilling  holea 
'Ginta,  too,  should  have  been  drilling  holes, 
for  'Mena — or  Filomena — had  threaded 
almost  all  the  bits  theie  were  to  thread. 
If  you  have  been  to  Naples,  you  will  know 
of  the  cheap  strings  of  coral  the  iften  and 
boys  hawk  about  the  Ghiaja  for  so  little. 
So  little  !  They  ask  you  plenty,  but  they 
will  take  just  anything.  Only,  do  not 
show  you  ai«  ignorant;  tell  them  you 
know  they  are  only  the  broken  pieces  left 
from  finer  work,  then  a  few  soldi  will  buy 
a  string. 

"Yes,  it  is  easy  for  you   to  work!" 
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'Cinta  cried,  still  holding  aloof.  ''Your 
work  18  no  work  1  Just  change  with  me,  or 
with  Mariana  there.  Will  yon  do  that  1 " 
"One  day  —  not  to-day.  Ah,  look! 
there  are  some  more  strangers  driving 
along.  How  good  to  be  a  rich  Inglese,  and 
only  to  take  one's  pleasure ! " 

"  What  do  yoa  know  1 "  Mariana  looked 
up  from  her  drilling  of  holes.  "  Would  I 
be  an  Inglese  1  No  1  They  say,  where 
they  live  there  is  no  sun,  and  there  is  snow 
all  day — all  day  and  all  night,  too,  in  the 
winter." 

"Idon'tbeKeveit" 
^  'Cinta  was  still  gazing  outwards.  Many 
little  carriages,  and  some  big  ones,  were 
rolling  along  the  road.  Of  course,  all 
their  occupants  were  going  out  to  Pompeii 
The  drivers  cracked  their  long  whips, 
and  screamed  "Tahl  yah!"  and  they 
lauded  or  abused  their  hems,  and  they 
flung  their  jokes  at  otiier  drivers,  all  at  the 
hijghest  pitch  of  their  voices,  and  always 
with  gesticulations  violent  enough  to  ex- 
haust the  energy  of  any  but  a  Samson  or 
a  Neapolitan. 

*'  Well,  111  work  now ;  but — I  am  going 
to  Pompeii" 

She  nodded  her  pretty  dark  head  as  she 
pushed  'Mena  a  bit  aside,  stealmg  a  comer 
of  her  chair  for  her  own  behoof. 

"You!     And    how    will    you    gol" 

Mariana  asked  incredulously.  "When,  too  Y  " 

"  Domenica  "  ^Sunday)  was  the  one  word. 

"Ah!"  and  ^Mena  clapped  her  brown 

hands,  "  then  I  know.    What  I  said  was 

truth.     Listen,  you  Mariana  1 " 

She  ceased  threading  her  bits  of  coral 
"  Have  I  not  heard  you  once  1 "  the  other 
girl  answered.  "  Once  is  enough.  Pasquale 
Stingo  is  not  my  brother;  what  is  he 
to  mel"  She  waved  her  hand  with  a 
haughty  gesture.  "  He  is  a  gran'  signer,  far 
too  great  for  me  to  know  anything  about" 
**  Oh6,  ch6,  chfe ! "  the  gay  aunt  broke  in. 
"What  do  I  hear,  and  what  do  I  see) 
Mariana  pretends  to  be  scornful,  and  her 

face Beware,  my  little  one,  or  it  wfll 

be  -said  that  when  a  girl  shows  anger  it 
shows  that  she  has  a  wound." 

"  You  are  wise,  tanta  mia,"  the  girl 
retorted^  "but  you  may  make  a  mistake." 
"  Tchah,  tchah !  Pasquale  will  not  need 
long  ears  to  hear  what  you  say."  And  the 
woman  laughingly  turned  from  the  girls, 
and  bowed  low,  waving  her  hands  at  the 
same  time. 

A  carriage  was  passing,  and  a  man  on 
the  box  bowed  likewise,  taking  off  his  hat 
aud  waving  it  below  his  feet,  umost.    He 


was  a  handsome  Neapolitan ;  his  head  wai 
closely  cropped,  and  he  wore  the  trimmest 
of  trim  moustaches.  A  crimson  necktie 
was  tied  loosely  at  his  throat.  For  all  else 
Ids  dress  was  simply  that  which  any  younfi 
man  might  wear  in  any  European  capital 
in  summer-time.  It  was  simply  a  Ughl 
suit  Also,  he  wore  faultless  gloves  of  the 
proper  tan-colour.    Certainly  he  looked  a 

(gentleman,  and  no  first  gentiieman  of  any 
and  could  have  bowed  with  more  finished 
grace  than  he  had  done. 

He  was  just  a  Neapolitan  —  Pasquale 
Stingo,  the  first  cicerone  of  the  dty.  He 
was  out  day  after  day  with  strangers; 
day  after  day,  day  after  day,  was  he  easfly 
taking  his  ten  or  twenty  lire.  Surely  he 
was  nch — a  "  gran'  signer,"  as  Mariana  had 
said. 

'Cinta  was  rosy,  and  she  alone  of  the 
three  girls  had  not  bowed.    She  was  shy. 

After  that  she  worked  away  harder 
than  either  of  her  companions.  They 
chattered,  and  more  than  once  they  nodded 
gaily  to  some  of  their  friends  passing  by. 
'Cinta,  generally  the  most  talkative,  said 
scarcely  a  word. 

All  that  morning  sbe  had  been  feeling  a 
very  grand  personage — ^what  girl  of  her 
sort  would  not  be  justly  elated  to  have 
such  a  man  as  Pasquale  select  her  for  his 
betrothed)  Yes,  she  was  that,  and  the 
notice  of  the  betrothal  woul^  be  posted 
up  at  the  proper  office  in  a  few  days.  Then 
Sunday  would  come,  ahd  he  would  take  her 
out  to  Pompeii;  she  would  see  the  wonder- 
ful place.  Yes,  though  one  would  scarcely 
believe  it,  'Cinta  had  never  gone  farther 
from  home  than  Torre  Annunziata  on  the 
one  hand  and  Naples  on  the  other. 

And  then,  with  all  her  greatness  upon 
her,  she  had  been  a  little  fool,  and  had 
been  ashamed  to  nod  and  smile  at 
Pasquale.  Whatever  had  possessed  her) 
So  she  worked  and  worked,  and  was  in  a 
fiery  little  passion  of  anger  with  herself  all 
the  time. 

Of  course,  her  companions  did  not  leave 
her  alone,  but  said  sharp  things  to  her, 
and  teased  her.  Each  girl  had  her  own 
way.  'Mena  was  eood-natured,  but  we 
cannot  say  as  much  for  Mariana ;  this  was, 
perhaps,  because  'Mena  was  rich  in  a  lover 
of  her  own,  young  Donato  Fusco,  who 
worked  at  the  great  macaroni  factory, 
while  Mariana  had  no  one  who  admired 
her  in  that  way. 

"  You  were  cruel,"  'Mena  wassayins 

"  Cruel ! "  Mariana  was  scornful  and 
satirical  in  her  little  way.     "  Cruel !    You 
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do  not  know  what  the  word  meana  ^  Is 
she  not  rather  a  wise  woman )  Ah,  'Ginta 
sees  far,  she  knows  the  vanity  and  the 
conceit  of  the  men ;  she  will  drag  Pasqoale 
to  her  feet,  if  only  she  can  be  haughty 
long  enough  1  Keep  it  up,  'Ginta — keep  it 
up  I" 

*'  And  you  say — you,  Mariana,  say  that 
Pasquale  has  vanity  and  has  conceit)" 
'Ginta  cried  hotly,  with  eyes  aflame,  and 
her  brown  hand  working  angrily.  "  What 
do  you  know  I  You  do  not  dare  to  say  that 
twice  1     I  will— I  will " 

What  a  little  tigress  she  was  1 

"Basta,  basta!  Mariana  answered  with 
scornful  quietness.  "  Pasquale  is  a  man — 
is  he  not  ? " 

**  He  is  not  what  you  say ! "  was  the 
retort  "  You  are  jealous,  but — would  he 
ever  think  of  youl    You  that  are " 

**  Gome,  'Ginta,''  'Mena  begaa 

For  the  moment  the  girl  was  quieted ; 

i  as  to  Mariana  she  had  been  quiet,  too  quiet, 

yall  along.     Now,  at  this  point,  her  eyes 

flashed,    though    she    spoke    even    more 

unconcernedly : 

''You  take  too  much  trouble,  'Mena 
mia  1  Is  it  not  all  a  play )  It  is  amusing  to 
see  the  anger  of  the  little  one.  Ha,  ha  1 
But,  'Ginta,  I  speak  sense  for  all  that. 
Snub  Pasquale  and  he  will  worship  you. 
Now  you  worship  him — yes,"  she  nodded, 
'*I  know.  Does  he  not  hold  you  in  Ids 
fingers  to  do  as  he  likes  ? " 

Here  she  held  up  her  hand,  squeezing 
thumb  and  finger  tips  all  together  with 
the  Neapolitan  gesture  that  can  be  made  to 
point  ev&rj  sharp  meaning  under  the  sun. 
Then  all  at  once  she  fell  to  work  again. 

**  It  is  false,  you — ^you — you " 

*'  She  only  teases "  'Mena  began  con- 
solingly. 

''Then  let  her  tease  you.  Would  you 
bear  it  1 "  'Ginta  was  very  angry. 

'Mena  only  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
laughed.  Mariana  could  not  help  one  more 
word. 

"But  how  can  I  tease  'Mena)  Is  not 
her  Donato  just  one  of  us  1  He  works ;  he 
is  no  ffran'  signer  like  your  Pasquale.    No." 

"  He  is  as  good,  you  tongue  of  a  serpent  1" 
and  'Mena  was  suddenly  standing  upright, 
and  her  good-temper  had  turned  to  a  flash 
of  fire.  "Woula  such  a  man  as  either 
Pas<|uale  or  Donato  look  at  the  face  of 
Mariana  1  Ah,  but  I  am  your  enemy  if 
you  say  that  word  again." 

"  Dear,  dear,  and  you  laughed  just  now 
at  the  thought  of  my  teasing  1  Shall  I  dare 
to  speak  ?    No."   She  fell  silent  a  moment 


"  No,  no,  I  wonder  what  would  happen  if 
I  told  you  I  had  found  a  gran'  signer  for 
myself.      Ha,  ha !    Do  you  think  I  would 
take  either  Pasquale  or  Donate)" 
"  I  do  not  believe "  'Mena  said. 

^  Pasquale  had  gone  driving  along  with 
his  strangers.  ^,  he  was  a  proud  man, 
he  knew  he  was  the  best  guide  in  Naples ; 
if  he  had  not  been  that,  would  the  manager 
of  the  new  hotel  have  taken  him  up  and 
have  ensured  to  him  such  a  good  season  t 
No,  certainly  he  would  not  He  would 
have  been  standing  about  at  street-comers, 
or  he  would  have  been  living  on  his  wits 
at  Pompeii,  or  at  San  Martino,  or  at 
Gamaldoli,  just  trying  to  get  what  custom 
might  be  thrown  ii^  his  way  by  strangers 
happening  to  come;  oub<without  a  guida 

Now  iM^vas  settlec( — ^yes,  weU  settled, 
and  with  so  good  a  wife  as  'Ginta  Gavelli 
would  be,  he  would  soon  be  as  prosperous 
as  any  man  in  Naples.  These  had  been 
hiB  sentiments  as,  in  the  early  fresh  morn- 
ing, he  had  rolled  luxuriously  through 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  had  looked  out  for 
'Ginta. 

Such  a  number  of  bows  he  got,  he  heard 
some  quick  laughter  and  some  merry 
English  words  from  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  the  carriage.  Pasquale  did  not 
quite  understand  English,  but  he  knew  he 
was,  or  rather  his  friends  were,  amusing 
these  peppla 

Then  someone  said  a  gay  word  to 
him,  and  he  proudly  answered  that  his 
"  promessa  sposa  "  was  amongst  the  girU 

And  as  he  spoke  he  suddenly  remembered 
that  'Ginta  had  made  him  no  sign.  It  was 
nothing — nothing;  he  would  scold  her 
when  he  saw  her  in  the  evening. 

But  all  day  his  foreigners  would  stay  at 
Pompeii;  they  were  too  devoted.  They 
would  not  fear  the  heavy,  fiery  air  ;  they 
would  explore  and  would  read  their  red 
books,  and  would  measure,  and  would  see 
places  a  second  time.  What  folly  1  he 
groaned  to  himself ;  what  would  they  learn 
which  had  not  been  learnt  hundreds  of 
years  ago ) 

The  truth  was  that  he  kept  continually 
thinking  of  the  strangeness  of  'Ginta.  Why 
had  she  not  looked  up  and  nodded  to 
himi 

But  at  last  the  strangers  were  ready. 
They  were  tired,  and  they  a»ked  him  no 
more  questions ;  almost  silently  they  drove 
along  from  the  burning,  dry,  grey,  dusty 
country  into  the  old  streets.  The  tall 
houses  were  in  shadow  :  the  air  was  almost 
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chilly  from  ofif  the  sea ;  the  people  were  no 
longer  bosy  hanging  oat  the  macaroni  to 
dry ;  work  was  over — even  the  women  and 
girls  had  done  coral  work  for  the  day. 

Bat  the  children  were  rolling  about  and 
playing,  and  the  girls  could  stand  and  talk. 

There  were  all  the  Cavelli  girls  out,  and 
the  grandmother,  and  the  mother,  and  the 
aunt.  Men,  too,  mostly  young  men. 
Pasquale,  looking  from. a  little  mstance, 
stroked  his  trim  moustache,  and  set  his 
new  hat  more  firmly  on  his  brow ;  should 
he  not,  in  the  shortest  of  time,  burst  upon 
them  like  a  piinoe  among  peasants  .1 

The  carriage  rolled  past  'Mena  was 
standing  on  one  side  with  Donato — ^  good 
fellow  that ! — but  why  should  'Cinta  laugh 
with  Donato's  brother  1  Diavolol  why 
should  she  laueh  with  any  mani  and 
Pasquale  ground  his  white  teeth*  He 
would  pay  her  out 

There  was  Mariana,  with  her  hands  on 
her  hips,  standing  forward,  nearly,  under 
the  hones'  feet  One  does  many  tilings 
that  are  foolish  under  an  angry  impulse. 
Pasquale  made  a  great  fuss  of  taking  off 
his  hat  to  Mariana.  The  others  were  too 
busy  to  see  him. 

By-and-by,  Pasquale  did  swoop  down 
upon  the  party.  He  forgot  that  he  was  to 
be  as  a  prince  amongst  them,  all  by  reason 
of  his  ffood  luck  and  his  good  clothes  j  he 
showed  them  that  he  was  most  unprincely 
in  temper.  He  was  angry,  he  was  jealous, 
and  he  was  rude  to  'Cinta,  and  he  started 
a  wild  flirtation  with  Mariana. 

She  was  not  a  nice  girl ;  she  took  him 
in  his  wild  humour,  and  she,  being  strong 
of  will,  fanned  the  evil  that  was  in  him. 

He  was  not  bad  at  heart — nay,  he  had 
been  very  good  at  heart,  but,  for  the  time, 
he  had  lost  the  rule  over  himself,  and  his 
fiery  Neapolitan  blood  was  ready  for 
anything. 

The  end  was  that  Pasquale  never  went 
to  the  grave  official  about  his  betrothal  to 
'Ginta,  but  let  Mariana  think;  that  it  would 
be  her  name,  and  not  her  sister's,  which 
would  very  soon  be  posted  up  with  that  of 
Pasquale  Stinga 

There  was  nothing  for  'Cinta  to  do  but 
just  to  work  on  at  her  coral-work— one 
must  have  bread,  however  little  else  one 
may  exist  on. 

Time  went  on,  and  things  were  as  they 
always  were,  when  the  hot  weather  came 
the  strangers  who  bought  the  coral  and 
who  needed  the  guides  ill  went  away,  and 
Naples  had  just  its  own  people  and  their 
squalor  and  dirt.    And  the  sun  scorched 


and  the  fever  took  away  some^-one  never 
knew  who  was  likely  to  go ;  young  or  old, 
one  never  knew. 

But  it  was  always  so — one  could  not 
change  one's  life  because  there  was  the 
fever.  When  it  came,  one  would  naturally 
go  to  church  a  little  more  often,  and  one 
would  try  to  give  more  candles  to  Madonna ; 
and  where  tney  had  left  the  shrines  and 
pictures  of  the  saints  on  the  walls  of  the 
streets,  one  would  be  sure  to  kneel  for  a 
moment^  as  the  padre  said  they  should  do. 

Mariana  was  tiresome;  she  had  no 
faith,  she  had  no  respect  for  anything. 

"  Yes  1 "  she  one  day  cried ;  '*  we  are  to 
do  that    What  is  the  use  1 " 

**  Silence  1 "  And  the  grandmother's  old 
voice  was  like  a  pipe  out  of  tune. 

Mariana  only  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
set  her  fingers  to  knot  anew  her  crimson 
kerchief. 

''Will  youf"  the  old  hag  cried,  and 
stopped.  "Yes,  it  is  you  and  the  like  of 
you  who  will  bring  the  evil  sickness  upon 
us.  Ah,  it  came  once  before,  and  do  I 
not  know  1  Hundreds,  thousands  will  die 
in  the  streets  1  You  have  no  faith ;  you 
think  no  more  of  the  holy  saints  than  you 
do  of — of — of  me  1 " 

'<  Nonna  mia  1 "  (my  grandmother) ''  you 
are  unkind  to  say  it  so  !  Do  I  not  think 
much — all  the  world  of  you  1 "  And 
Mariana  made  a  show  of  being  hurt 
''But  can  I  make  so  much  faith!  I  do 
more  than  many ;  every  week  I  carry  a 
new  white  candle  to  Madonna." 

"Yes,  and  you  jeer  at  the  blessed  saints 
as  you  pass  them  1 "  The  old  woman  shook 
her  withered  finger  at  the  girL 

"Well,  can  they  mind  much?"  And 
Mariana  was  very  lofty.  "  Can  they  mind 
much,"  she  repeated,  "when  they  let  them- 
selves be  painted  out  with  one  splash  of 
the  brush?" — and  a  gesture  showed  the 
action  she  meant  "If  a  saint  has  a  great 
power,  why  does,  he  let  an  infidel  like 
Tomaso  down  there  dash  a  lot  of  nasty 
whitewash  over  him  and  hide  him  for  ever 
and  ever  1 " 

"  The  blessed  angels  save  us  1"  the  grand- 
mother cried  in  undisguised  horror.  "What 
must  be  coming  when  these  things  are  done, 
and  the  very  children  look  on  and  are 
allowed  to  say,  like  her,  '  It  is  right !  it  is 
right!'" 

"You  groan  too  much,"  her  daughter 
put  in — the  girl's  mother.  "  The  fever  has 
not  been  nearly  so  bad  this  year." 

"Ibe  fever!  There  is  a  worse  thing 
than  the  fever  1*' and  th»old  woman  shook 
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out   her   hands   in    impotent   fear   and 

terror. 

*    "Bah!  the  ships  bring  that  sickness! 

Let  the  ships  and  the  sailors  keep  away  1" 

The  woman  moved  away  with  her 
knitting. 

'^They  will  not  see — ^no  one  seea  Bat 
I  have  known  it,  and  it  will  come/'  the 
-grandmother  went  on  to  herself.  "  When 
they'are  iJl  dead,  and  only  one  looks  on, 
what  then  1 " 

Again  time  ran  on. 

'  If  there  had  been  much  illness  in  Naples, 
the  people  forgot  it ;  th^y  are  so  volatile, 
so  light-hearted.  The  winter  came,  and  it 
was  a  flourishing  time.  Strangers  came  and 
brought  their  wealth,  and  there  was'  no 
more  talk  amongst  the  people  about  the. 
dreadful  sickness— it  had  shown  itself  and 
had  gona 

The  girls  plied  their,  trade  as  coral 
workers;  then, 'when  winter  was  over, 
'Mena  went  away  to  be  Donato  Fusco's 
wife.  He  took  her  to  live  out  at  the  far 
distant  opposite  end  of  Naples,  and  one 
rarely  saw  her. 

'Ginta  worked  on,  but  she  was  not  gay. 
Mariana  grew  less  and  less  fond  of  work ; 
she  was  wild  with  gaiety,  and  flirted  with 
Pasquale  whenever  he  gave  her  a  chance, 
and  if  fijot  with  him,  then  with  any  other 
who  came  in  her  way. 

Then  came  a  day  when  Pasquale  came 
purposely  amongst  them  alL 

He  had  to  tell  them  of  a  good  ofifer  he 
had  had  to  become  courier  to  an  English 
family.  Naples  wap  emptying,  visitors 
were  going,  uiough  it  was  only  spring. 

"  Yes  I "  Mariana  screamed.  "  They  are 
all  oowards,  those  foreigners— do  I  not 
know  f  They  hear  of  the  sickness — miles 
and  miles  away — that  la  nonna  trembles  at, 
and  they  will  fly.  You  would  fly  with 
them  1 "  and  she  pointed  her  finger  at  him 
and  laughed. 

Naturally  he  flashed  with  anger. 

"  I  am  a  coward,  am  I ) '' 

**  Gh^,  ch^,  ch^ !  you  are  easily  offended ! 
And  did  I  ever  say  so  rude  a  word  to  you, 
my  gran*  signor  ? " 

She  danced  round  before  him. 

**  You  meant  it ! "  'Ginta  put  in  with  a 
warm  decision. 

How  glad  she  would  be  if  Pasquale  would 
go ;  it  would  carry  him  to  safety,  to  a  cool, 
fresh  land,  and— and  the  weariness  of  life 
would  be  over  for  her.  *  Surely  it  would  be 
better  to  have  Pasquale  airways  out  of  her 


reach  than  to  see  him  as  she  did  now. 
Seeine  him  and  hearing  him  as  she  did  now, 
listenmg  so  often  to  Mariana's  stinging 
words,  were  simply  too  much  torture  for 
her. '  Life  was  a  weariness.  'Ginta  was 
everyday  envying  her  old  grandmother, 
who  must  die  one  day  soon.  So  she  spoke 
warmly,  and  for  the  moment  threw  off  the 
control  she  had  learnt  to  put  upon  herself. 

''Take  it,  Pasquale,"  she  cried  in  her 
impulsive  way ;  ''  take  the  offer.  It  will 
be  good  for  you  ! " 

"You  think  as  Mariana  thinks f"  h«> 
cried.,  "You— 'Ginta T'         *    * 

"  No;  no,  no ! "  and  pressing  her  hands 
together  she  extended  them  imploringly. 
Her  eyes  were  aflame,  and  for  a  moment 
her  brown  face  was  crimson. .  Then,  as  her 
hot  ifords  poured  from  her,  a  grey  paleness 
came  in  place  of  the  fiery  colour.  "  No,  no ; 
what  I  think  is  the  very  opposite.  Do  I  not 
know  you,  Pasquale  Stingo  9  If  she  says 
you  are  a  coward,  I  say  you  are  brave ;  if 
she  says  you  fly,  I  say — ^I  say  ^hat ** 

"  'Ginta,  you  are  absurd ! "  The  other 
girl  spoke  scornfully.      '  ^ 

"  But  sh^  is  true— rVould  fly."  The 
young  man  was  very  quiet 

Marisna  laughed  a^a , 

"It  is  not  trueV'Gifta  'said  these  words 
under  her  brealh. 

"  But  it  is  true— quite  true,"  ^Pasquale 
repeated.  "Listen.  I  go  as  courier  to 
England,  and  I  tell  my  signer  tUat  if  I  go 
with  him  my  wife  wul  uso  need  to  j^ 
with' me." 

"Ah,  your  wife  9  Do  we  know 
her,  Simor  Pasquale?"  Mariana  asked 
freezingly.  ^  • 

He  waved  her  off. 

"  YHien  I  reach  England  I  make  myself 
independent  I  have  a  shop,  a  business ;  my 
wife  cooks  the  dinner — ^we  live  well  Ah,  if 
my  wife  will  fly  with  me,  then  I  fly.  'Ginta, 
anima  mia,  you  know  you  will  be  my  wife  f " 

Yes,  'Ginta  did  know;  how  could  she 
help  but  know,  when  Pasquale,  before  she 
had  time  to  think  a  moment,  had  her 
tightly  in  his  arms  f 

As  she  did  not  try  to  free  herself,  he 
must  have  taken  her  silence  for  consent. 
Mariana  heard  no  more,  but  fled  away;  her 
temper  never  was  one  of  the  best 

Before  the  summer  was  there,  Pasquale 
and  his  wife  were  away  from  Naples.  It 
was  well;  the  old  grandmother's  fears  were 
verified — more  than  verified. 

The  ^ay,  laughing  city  mourned  in  con- 
sternation.    The  direful  sickness  had  come. 
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CHAPTER   XXin. 

!rh&y  who  'gainst  stiff  gale?!  laveeriDg  go. 
Must  be  at  trnce  resolved  aod  Jikilfiil  to<i. 

The  fatee  aeemed  all  to  be  blowing  one 
way  jUBt  then,  and  Phil  was  most  certainly 
neither  skilful  nor  resolved  enough  to 
*'laveer"  against  them*  They  blew  him 
ijtraight  into  Hyde  Park,  after  he  left 
Oraftoq  Street  **  Surely,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, '"^^a  stretch  over  the  frosty  grass 
will  be  the  best  thing  to  bring  my  wits 
hack  again  I "  And  they  sent  whirling 
right  across  hia  path  a  hrougham,  in  which 
was  seated  a  lady  in  deep  mourning, 

PhO  knew  in  a  moment  this  was  MiEi 
Thorne,  before  even  the  brougham  palled 
np  alongside  of  him,  and  the  lady  beckoned 
to  him  with  her  card-case.  He  wished  her, 
to  say  the  leasts  in  another  hemisphere,  so 
iitdiBposed  did  he  feel  to  discuss  with  her 
Rodney  and  Rodney's  affairs^a  subject 
which  he  felt  sure  would  come  uppermost 
^  \  — that  morning. 

Her  first  words  proved  to  him  his  con- 
jecture was  correct. 
,„  "I  was  going  to  call  on  you  this  after- 
]  I  noon^  Mr.  Wick  ham,  to  ask  your  assistance 
on  a  matter  connected  with  my  eon's  will 
Perhaps  yon  can  spare  me  three  minutes 
now,  while  I  explain  it  to  you.'' 

She  might  have  been  saying  '*  my  son's 
marriage-settlement/'  for  the  calm,  onemo- 
{ tional  manner  in  which  sho  uttered  the 
words.  Yet  Phil,  as  he  looked  closely  at 
her,  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  woman 
more  changed  by  grief  in  so  short  a  time  as 
Eodney'a  mother.  She  had  aged  by  at 
least  ten  years ;  her  hair  was  white  as  the 
I  snow  which  lay  on  the  untrodden  grass ; 
her  fine,  arched  brows  were  drawn  into  a 
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close,  lowering  frown;  her  face  looked 
sunken,  withered,  yet  withal  stem  and 
hard  as  iron. 

She  interpreted  Phil's  bow  to  be  one  of 
acquiescence,  and  proceeded  to  explain  her , 
wishes, 

*'  I  am  just  returning  from  my  solicitor's. 
I  hoard  my  son's  will  was  placed  in  their 
hands  by  yoUj  so  I  need  not  repeat  to  yon  \ 
its  contents.  I  need  not  also,  I  suppose, 
tell  you  how  repugnant  to  my  feelings  ' 
would  be  the  carrying  out  of  sach  a  will 
That  fact  must  be  patent  to  all" 

Possibly  Phil's  raised  eyebrows  expressed 
that  the  fact,  at  any  rate,  was  not  patent  \ 
to  him,  for  Mrs.  Thome's  manner  visibly 
increased  in  frostiness  as  she  went  on  ; 

**  I  think  it  due  to  you ^  as  executor  to 
my  eon's  will,  Mr,  Wickham^  to  be  per- 
fectly candid  on  this  matter  with  you,  and  ' 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  sooner  than  hand 
over  one  splinter  of  my  8on*s  possessions 
to — ^to  this  young  person  he  mentions  in 
his  will,  I  would  contest  the  matter  in  a 
court  of  law»" 

"  I  do  not  think  Miss  Selwyn  would  be 
likely  to  contest  the  matter  with  you  in  a 
court  of  law,"  said  Phil,  wishing  to  show ' 
unmistakably  on  which  side  his  sympathies 
were  enlisted. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  In  that 
case  I  imagine  she  will  be  likely  to  accept 
the  ofi'er  1  have  made  to  her  throngh  my 
Jawyers  of  full  money-value  for  my  son's 
property  in  lieu  of  the  property  itself," 
Phil  made  his  face  a  blank, 
'*I  really  have  no  authority  to  say 
whether  she  will  or  will  not,  Mrs.  Thome. 
I  only  know  that  she  haa  received  snch  an 
oifer." 

*'  But  you  seem  to  me — or  it  is  possible, 

I  should  say,  that  you  may  have  some 

^  influence  with  this  young  person,  and  if 

I  you  would  exert  it  to  induce  her  to  accept 
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my  offer,  I  ehoald  be  very  much  obliged  to 
yoa" 

Phil  kept  his  eyes  obstinately  fixed  on 
the  crape  trimming  of  the  lady's  bonnet, 
and  made  no  reply.  The  repetition  of  the 
words,  ^'This  young  person,"  grated  on 
his  ears. 

Mrs.  Thome  went  on  once  more,  the 
slightest  possible  shade  of  annoyance  show- 
ing in  her  tone : 

"  Money,  I  should  imagine,  must  be  of 
very  great  importance  to  her.  If  you 
would  kindly  make  her  understand  she 
may  fix  her  own  price  on  these  things, 
without  limit — I  repeat,  without  limit — I 
shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you." 

Phil  was  oblig^  to  say  something  now. 

"  Miss  Selwyn  is  not  one  to  whom  money 
woxdd  be  of  first  importance.  I  know  for 
a  certainty  there  are  things  she  would  value 
far  more,"  he  said,  bringing  his  words  out 
very  slowly,  very  distinctly. 

<'  And  those  thbgs  are  1 "  queried  Mrs. 
Thome,  as  she  racked  her  brains  to  dis- 
cover what  a  girl  in  Lucy's  position  would 
value  more  than  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  and  could  omy  think  of  rubies  and 
di&monds. 

''Kindness,  sympathy,  love,"  answered 
Phil  sturdily;  ''due  recognition  of  her 
position  as  Eodney's  afdanced  wife." 

Mrs.  Thome's  eyes  flashed  like  car- 
buncles in  the  sun's  rays. 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Wickham  1  Such  words  are 
not  to  be  addressed  to  me.  You  forget  I 
am  in  full  possession  of  every  fact  con- 
nected with  my  son's  intimacy  with  this — 
this  young  person." 

But  Pml  was  not  to  be  silenced  now. 
The  time  had  come,  he  felt,  when  Lucy's 
name  and  reputation  must  be  championed. 

"You  are  under  a  thoroughly  wrong 
impression,  Mrs.  Thome,  regarding  this 
young  lady.  Her  intimacy  with  Kodney 
was  of  the  truest  and  purest  kind.  An 
angel  from  heaven — ^my  own  sister — might 
have  formed  it  without  disgrace.  Miss 
Selwyn  is  at  the  present  moment  staying 
at  a  house  in  Grafton  Street  you  know 
something  of  —  Lady  Moulsey's.  Would 
this  be  so,  do  you  think,  if  what  you 
ima^e  were  trae ) " 

He  had  it  in  his  heart  to  say  a  great 
deal  more.  He  never  felt  more  inclined  in 
his  life  to  lay  the  burthen  of  Bodney's 
misdoings  on  his  own  weak,  incapable 
shoulders  ;  but  time  and  place  were  not 
exactly  appropriate  or  convenient 

Mr&  Thome  simply  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"I  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  Uie  ques- 


tion," she  said  idly.  "  I  have  asked  your 
intervention  in  this  matter  as  one  of 
Bodney's  earliest  and  best-loved  friends. 
It  seemed  to  me,  if  you  had  any  regard  for 
his  memory,  you  could  not  fail  to  see  how 
unfit  it  was  that  these  possessions  of  his 
should  pass  into  the  bands  of  strangers. 
Do  you  know — are  you^-can  you  be  aware 
that  there  are  in  his  rooms  at  Jermyn 
Street  things  that  have  been  in  our  family 
for  generations,  and,  more  than  that,  there 
is  his  writing-table,  filled,  no  doubt,  with 
his  private  papers  f  Woidd  you  have  such 
things  as  these  tossed  and  turned  over  by 
strangers'  hands ) " 

"  By  strangers'  hands  f    No "  began 

PhiL 

But  Mrs.  Thome  interrapted  hioL 

"I  see  you  decline  to  act  for  me  in  this 
matter.  I  must  do  what  I  can  without 
your  aid,"  she  said,  as  she  gave  him  a  cold 
little  bow  of  dismissal,  and  signalled  to  her 
coachman  to  drive  on. 

Phil  stood  still  for  about  three  minutes, 
looking  after  the  carriage  as  it  dis- 
appeared at  the  farther  end  of  the  road. 
Had  he  done  the  best  he  could  for  Lucy 
Selwyn,  after  all  f  Was  there  not  another 
word  he  ought  to  have  spoken  on  her 
behalf,  which  somehow  his  lips  had  failed 
to  utter  f  Ought  he  not  to  have  said :  "  Not 
this  young  girl,  but  another,  dazzled  and 
turned  your  son's  brain  till  he  forgot  alike 
duty  and  honour") 

These  were  the  questions  that  rose  up  in 
his  mind,  and  which,  somehow,  his  counter^ 
questions,  "  Where  would  have  been  the 
use  f  What  good  would  it  have  done  1 " 
failed  to  answer  satisfactorily. 

"  I  must  just  let  things  take  their  course. 
Evidently  I  can't  do  much  one  way  or  the 
other,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  made  his 
way  briskly  over  the  frosty  ground.  "  I 
sincerely  hope  they  will  adjust  themselves 
in  a  day  or  twq,  so  that  I  may  be  off  to 
America  with  a  clear  conscience." 

But  alas  1  with  or  without  a  clear  con- 
science, the  trip  to  America  was  not  to  be 
undertaken.  When  Phil  got  back  to  his 
hotel  there  was  a  note  waiting  for  him 
from  his  friend  Arthur  Kenrick,  which 
stated  that  the  shooting-party  it  had  taken 
so  long  to  collect  together  had  come  to  a 
sudden  collapse,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
"some  old  feUowin  the  shires,  who  happens," 
so  Kenrick  wrote,  "  to  be  a  near  relative  of 
two  of  the  fellows  who  were  going,  and 
who  has  left  them  a  lot  of  money,  and 
some  property  somewhere  or  other.  It's  a 
confounded  nuisance,  but  Fve.  promised 
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them  now  to  put  off  our  trip  till  the  spring, 
80  I  BuppoBe  there  is  nothing  for  it^  old 
fellow,  bat  to  grin  and  bear  it/' 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

To  Lucy  Selwyn,  that  day,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  face  of  heaven  itself  were 
clouded  over.  Neither  at  luncheon  nor  at 
dinner  did  Miss  Yorke  make  her  appearance. 
The  latter  meal,  eaten  in  sole  company 
with  Lady  Moulsey,  was  an  altogether 
dismal  affair,  enlivened  only  by  the  worthy 
old  lady's  random  answers  to  every  question 
Lucy  addressed  to  her.  As  when,  for 
instance.  Miss  Selwyn,  remarking  the 
frequent  ringing  of  Sir  Peter's  bell  upstairs, 
hoped  that  another  attack  of  gout  was  not 
pending,  received  for  answer : 

"My  dear,  I  hope  he'll  be  punished  this 
time.  He  richly  deserves  hanging,  if  ever 
«  man  did." 

Poor  lady  1  she  had  just  laid  down  her 
newspaper,  relating  the  capture  of  one  of 
the  Irish  "  invincibles,"  who  had  many 
times  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  police, 
and  she  thought  Lucy  must  be  alluding  to 
that  event 

Lucy  crept  upstairs  to  Ellinor's  room 
when  the  dreary  meal  was  at  last  ended. 

''May  I  come  inf"  she  said,  sofUy 
tapping. 

And  to  her  great  surprise,  for  she  fully 
expected  a  deniS,  she  received  answer  that 
she  might 

EUinor  was  seated  on  a  low  chair  close 
to  the  fire ;  the  remains  of  her  dinner  were 
still  on  a  small  table  not  far  distant,  beside 
which  stood  the  patient  Gretchen  waiting 
for  the  signal  for  her  dismissal 

"You  may  go,"  said  Ellinor,  as  Lucy 
entered 

Then  Gretchen  and  the  table  of  provisions 
disappeared  together. 

How  like  some  Eastern  queen  of  poetry 
or  romance  Ellinor  looked  in  the  soft 
light  of  the  candle- lamp  which  hung  near  1 
She  had  on  her  afternoon  tea-gown  of  some 
soft  dark  brocade ;  her  magnificent  dead- 
leaf  hair  hung  en  masse  to  her  waist ;  her 
attitude  was  that  of  languor,  repose,  medi- 
tation, for  her  hands  lay  limply  on  her  lap ; 
her  head,  with  face  upturned  to  catch  the 
lisht  of  the  lamp,  reclined  on  the  cushions 
of  the  chair. 

Now  and  again  a  tongue  of  flame  would 
leap  up  in  the  low-burning  fire,  and  would 
throw  an  extra  gleam  on  the  pure,  pale 
face,  the  darkly  glowing  eyes,  the  deliciously 
curved  and  full  lips.  To  a  poet,  seen  thus, 
she  might  have  suggested  the  idea  of  Day 


dying  in  the  arms  of  Night  Harry 
Effingham,  A.RA.,  had  seen  her  once  in 
much  such  an  attitude,  in  much  such  a  gar- 
ment, andithad  suggested  to  him  an  opposite 
idea — ^a  coming  back  to  life,  not  a  sinking 
into  death.  He  had  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  paint  her  thus,  in  half-reclining 
attitude,  as  Alcestes  given  back  from  the 
grave.  He  had  spent  six  months  of 
valuable  working  time  over  it;  then, 
J^ygmalion-like,  luul  fallen  in  love  with  his 
own  creation,  refused  to  exhibit  it^  and  had 
hung  it  in  his  studio  instead. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  by  what 
vagary  of  ioroiration  the  face  and  form  of 
the  most  selfish  woman  nature  possibly 
ever  turned  out  of  her  workshop  should 
have  suggested  to  the  artist  mind  the  ideal 
incarnation  of  feminine  devotion.  Yet  so 
it  was. 

Lucy  gave  her  one  long,  steady  glance, 
full  of  humble,  honest  admiration.  Then 
she  drew  a  footstool  and  sat  down  at  Miss 
Yorke's  feet 

"In  all  the  world,"  she  said  softly,  "I 
do  not  believe  there  is  another  woman  as 
beautiful  as  you  ! " 

There  came  a  look  of  pain  into  the 
beautiful  face,  a  sudden  contraction  of  the 
brows,  a  drooping  of  the  eyelids. 

"Everyone  does  not  think  so,"  she 
answered  slowly. 

The  answer  startled  Lucy.  The  words 
and  the  look  combined  puzzled  her  and 
set  her  thinking. 

"  Something  or  someone  has  pained  you 
to-day)"  she  queried,  with  salves  and 
balsams  ready  to  hand,  would  only  the 
sufferer  tell  her  where  lay  the  wouncb. 

"Yes" — a  simple,  hard,  unsuggestive 
"  yes ; "  nothing  more. 

"  You  do  not  wish  to  tell  me  what  has 
grieved  you  I " 

"  Where  would  be  the  use  f  I  have  no 
wish  to  set  you  against  the  only  friend  you 
have  in  the  world" 

"The  only  friend  I  have— Mr.  Wick- 
haml  Oh,  what  can  he  have  done)" 
cried  the  astonished  Lucy  all  in  a 
breath. 

'I  Only  this :  he  charges  me  with  a  deed, 
a  sin,  a  crime  which  I  have  not  committed 
— ^which  I  will  not  be  charged  with.  I 
have  defended  myself  once  to  lum — I  will 
do  it  again  no  more." 

"He  charges  you  with  a  crime  1  What 
crime  ? "  and  Lucy's  eyes  grew  round  with 
the  surprise  she  felt 

"The  crime  of  coquetry,  of  winning  a 
man's  heart  fcjr  Ji^e^sake  of  breaking  it 
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He  thinks  this  is  easy  work  for  me,  having 
no  heart  of  my  own." 

"You — ^you  no  heart  1  Oh,  my  dar- 
ling, where  should  I  be  now  if  you  had  had 
no  heart?"  and  Lucy  buried  her  face  in 
Ellinor's  dress,  and  burst  into  tears. 

''  Hush  1 "  said  Ellinor,  smoothing  the 
young  girl's  soft,  dark  hair  caressingly; 
"  you  sSy,  silly  child ;  why  do  you  trouble 
yourself  in  this  way  simply  because  people 
do  not  understand  me)  Hush,  hushl 
your  eyes  will  get  red  and  swollen  again 
as  they  were  a  week  ago." 

It  was  full  three  minutes  before  Lucy 
could  cidm  herseUL  During  the  three 
minutes  that  her  face  was  hidden  in 
EUinor's  dress  there  arose  in  her  mind,  and 
rested  there  for  many  a  long  day  after- 
wards, a  very  fair  and  pleasant  picture  of 
these  her  two  benefactors,  all  misunder- 
standings between  them  cleared  away,  join- 
ing hands  in  that  perfect^  highest  form  of 
friendship  which  we  dignify  with  the  name 
of  love.  A  form  of  friendship  so  suitable 
between  a  handsome,  generous-hearted 
young  fellow  of  siz>and-twenty,  and  a 
beautiful,  unselfish  youn^  woman  some 
two  or  three  years  his  junior. 

When  at  length  her  voice  grew  calm 
enough  to  be  trusted,  she  hazarded  a  con- 
jecture. 

"  This  —  this  suspicion,  this  wicked, 
wicked  thought,  cannot  come  out  of  Mr. 
Wickham's  own  heart ;  it  is  too  good  and 
true  to  have  such  thoughts  in  it  Som  e 
one  must  have  whispered  it  to  him." 
Ellinor  gave  a  real  honest  start 
'<  I  did  not  once  think  of  such  a  thing 
as  that;  perhaps  you  are  rigbt,"-  she 
answered,  as  though  a  new  vein  of  thought 
had  been  suddenly  struck  and  laid  bare 
to  her. 

Lucy  did  not  notice  the  start,  but  went 
on  following  out  her  own  train  of  thought 
*'He  has  no  sisters,  no  mother,  no 
cousins  even  to  put  such  things  into  his 
head.  Is  there  no  one  else  I  Ah,  I  re- 
member  "  She  broke  off  suddenly  as 

the  recollection  flashed  into  her  mind  of 
a  certain  afternoon  when  Bodney  had 
shown  her  PhiFs  photograph  as  that  of 
his  earliest,  dearest  friend,  and  on  her 
exclaiming,  <'  What  a  great,  strong,  hand- 
some giant  he  looks !"  had  replied :  "  For  all 
that,  there  is  a  little  girl  down  at  Stanham 
who  can  wind  him  round  her  little  finger." 
"What  do  you  recollect  1"  queried 
Ellinor,  and  she  asked  the  question  as 
though  it  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  for 
her. 


"I  recollect  Bodney  saying  one  day 
there  was  someone  at  Stanham  who  loved 
Mr.  Wickham — at  least,  I  supposed  that 
was  what  he  meant" 

"  There  is  a  little  country  -  girl  at 
Stanham — a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine — ^who 
is  playing  fast  and  loose  with  him,  I 
believe." 

*<  Playing  fast  and  loose  with  a  man  like 
Mr.  Wickham  1  Oh,  how  wicked  ! "  cried 
Lucy.  "Why,  if  she  went  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other  she  wouldn't  find 
a  man  to  compare  with  him." 

**  Take  care,  Lucy,  or  I  shall  begin  to 
fancy '' 

But  what  she  would  begin  to  fancy 
under  certain  circumstances  was  not  to  be 
uttered.  A  look  of  such  real  pain  passed 
over  Lucy's  face  that  even  she,  Ellinor,  the 
self-engrossed,  the  self-centred,  could  not 
fail  to  remark  it 

"  You  forget,"  Lucy  said  gravely — ^nay, 
solemnly,  "such  thoughts  as  those  can 
never  again  come  to  ma  I  am  as  much 
widowed  as  though  I  wore  a  wedding- 
rmg." 

"Forgive  me,  dear,  for  forgetting — yes,  I 
know,"  said  Ellinor,  rising  from  her  chair 
to  end  the  talk.  «  Now  will  you  say  good- 
night ;  there  are  two  or  three  things  I  want 
to  think  over  before  I  go  to  bed." 

Lucy  also  had  two  or  three  things  she 
wished  to  think  over  before  she  went  to 
bed  that  night,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  her  subject  for  thought  might  have 
been  identical  with  EUinor's.  At  any  rate, 
they  most  assuredly  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  her  own  affairs ;  for  it  was  not 
until  nearly  two  days  after  this  that  she 
had  safficiendy  made  up  her  mind  on  the 
matter  of  Mrs.  Thome's  offer  through  her 
lawyers  to  be  able  to  write  Phil  a  brief, 
decisive  letter. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Phil,  when  he  received  Lucy's  letter, 
thought  at  first  his  senses  must  be  leaving 
him,  so  utterly  amazed  and  bewildered  did 
he  feel  He  had  passed  a  miserable,  rest- 
less, ill-at-ease  two  days  himself,  doing  hu 
best  to  kill  time,  and  wondering  ail  the 
while  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  slay  the 
old  conqueror.  He  had  called  upon  every 
friend  he  had  in  London — save  Mrs. 
Thome — far  and  near.  He  had  visited  six 
theatres  and  two  concert-rooms  on  the  two 
consecutive  evenings,  and  had  come  away 
with  as  rooted  a  distaste  for  modem  amuse- 
ments as  any  "  habitual  playgoer  "  of  forty 
years  ago  could  have  had.    Th^  ^^  ^^ 
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come  this  letter  still  farther  to  nvorry  him. 
What  did  it  mean  f  Was  he  mad,  or  was 
Miss  Selwyn  mad — or  was  the  postman 
mad,  and  had  brought  him  someone  else's 
letter  by  mistake  f  It  was  ridicolotis, 
inconceivable,  unheard-of  1  It  would  have 
been  all  very  well  for  a  young  fellow  in  the 
heyday  of  me,  and  with  a  nne  fortune  at 
command,  to  write  such  a  quixotic  letter, 
but  for  a  young  girl  with  notiiing  but  a 
pittance  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  depend 
on,  it  was  simply  monstrous  1  And  Phil 
took  up  the  offending  miseiye  and  read  it 
through  once  more. 
Thus  ib  ran : 

"—,  Grafton  Street. 

"Dear Mr.  Wickham,— I  have  at  last 
made  up  my  mind  what  answer  to  send  to 
Mrs.  Thome's  proposal,  made  to  me  through 
herlawyers.  I  most  positively  and  distincfly 
refuse  to  receive  one  penny  firom  her  in 
lieu  of  Eodney's  property,  to  which  I  am 
entitled  by  his  will  I  mil  waive  all  right 
to^  this  property,  and  make  her  a  free- 
will offering  of  it  in  its  entirety— just  as  it 
stands,  I  mean.  And  this  I  do,  not  because 
the  things  are  not  unspeakably  precious  to 
me,  but  because  she  is  Rodney^s  mother, 
and  she  loved  him. — Iremain,  very  sincerely 
yours,  Lucy  Selwyn. 

"P.S. — ^Will  you  kindly  communicate 
with  the  lawyers^  or  shall  IV* 

"It  is  madness — sheer  madness,  and 
must  not  be  permitted,"  Phil  said  to  him- 
self, and  there  and  then  took  his  hat  and 
set  off  for  Grafton  Street  to  prove  to 
Miss  Selwyn  that  it  was  '*  sheer  madness," 
and  to  talk  her  out  of  it 

Lucy,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
talked  out  of  her  scheme.  She  was  very 
sweet,  very  gentle  that  morning,  but  showed 
a  firmer  front  than  he  had  thought  it  was 
in  her  to  show. 

He  reasoned  with  her  briskly  and  he 
reasoned  with  her  slowly;  he  reasoned 
with  her  on  the  unreasonableness  of  Mrs. 
Thome's  offer,  and  he  reasoned  with  her  on 
its  injustice  and  impropriety. 

All  in  vain.  Lucy  listened  to  every  word 
he  had  to  say,  did  not  once  intermpt  him, 
nor  show  the  faintest  sign  of  impatience, 
and  then  very  quietly  expreased  her 
intention  of  adhering  to  her  resolution. 
Rodney's  mother  should  have  Rodney's 
things  intact ;  so  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
there  should  not  be  one  word  of  contention 
on  the  matter. 

And  then  Phil  gave  up  reasoning — she 
was  evidently  one  of  those  sweety  good 


women  who  were  bom  utterly  destitute  of 
the  logical  faculty — and  widked  up  and 
down  me  room  haranguing  and  addressing 
her  with  a  vehemence  that  was  new  to  and 
rare  with  him. 

Just  as  much  in  vain.  The  haranguing 
and  addressing  fell  as  flat  as  the  reasoning. 
Lucy  waited  till  he  had  finished,  and  then 
said  simply  and  quietly,  without  even  rising 
from  her  chair : 

"  Will  you  write  to  the  lawyers,  or  will 
you  call  on  Mrs.  Thome  for  me  1  I  would 
rather  you  called  on  her  if  you  didn't 
mind;  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  me  if  ^e 
lawyers  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  matter." 

And  then  Phil  stood  still  in  front  of  her 
and  asked  another  question  in  reply  : 

"Does  Miss  Torke  know  of  your  in- 
tention, and  what  does  she  say  to  it  1 " 

It  was  only  by  making  a  huge  effort — 
bringing  himself  to  the  point,  as  it  were — 
that  he  could  mention  EUinor's  name  at 
alL  Why  this  was  so  he  could  not  account 
for  even  to  himself,  for  all  the  time  he  had 
been  arguing  and  reasoning,  haranguing 
and  addressing,  he  had  kept  his  eye 
upon  the  door,  and  had  been  wondering 
in  his  own  mind :  ^*  Will  she  come  in  this 
morning )  Shall  I  see  her  t  How  will  she 
meet  me ) " 

Lucy  shook  her  head  in  reply. 

"I  have  not  spoken  to  her  on  the 
matter.  I  did  not  like  to  worry  her  with 
my  affairs — ^she  has  troubles  enough  of  her 
own. 

"Troubles  of  her  own!"  echoed  Phil, 
who  had  somehow  always  taken  it  for 
granted  that  when  Ellinor  Yorke  was  bom 
Fortune  was  merry,  and  in  a  mood  to  give 
anything  except  trouble&  "  Has  anything 
happened-r-is  her  sister  worse,  or  her 
mother  taken  ill  1 " 

"Oh  no,  no;  I  was  not  thinking  of 
troubles  of  that  sort--downright  heavy 
sorrowa  I  meant  she  was  worried,  sad, 
just  as  kind,  noble-hearted  people  often  are 
when  they  are  not  understood  by  those 
about  them." 

She  was  looking  steadily  at  Phil  as  she 
said  this.  Evidently  she  was  speaking 
with  a  purposa 

Phil  caught  her  meaning  and  felt  a  little 
guilty,  a  little  bewildered.  It  was  strang( 
to  his  ears  this  advocacy — ^warm,  generous 
sincere — ^from  Lucy's  Ups.  Would  she- 
could  she  have  spoken  thus  had  she  knowx 
aUt 

He  was  still  standing  in  front  of  Lucy 
he  would  rather  have  held  his  tongue 
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but  could  see  that  she  expected  him  to 
speak. 

Well,  it  should  be  in  generalities 
then. 

"  I  suppose  we  are  everyone  of  us  more 
or  less  of  an  enigma  to  those  about  us,"  he 
began. 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  interrupted  Lucy ;  "  don't 
say  every  one  of  us.  Only  one  here  and 
there,  and  that  one  possibly  nobler  and 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Ah,  if  I 
could  but  make  you  understand  what  a 
grand,  true,  good  woman  Ellinor  Yorke  is! 
And  that  without  any  fussiness  of  goodness 
about  her." 

*<  Grand,  true,  good  ! "  Was  it  possible 
those  were  the  right  adjectives  wherewith 
to  qualify  the  womanhood  of  Ellinor 
Yorke )  Great  Heavens  I  if  this  were  so, 
how  he  had  wronged  her  by  thought  and 
word.     But  yet 

Lucy  interrupted  his  thoughts  again. 
She  was  far  more  ready  to  speak  than  he 
was. 

"But  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  have 
spoken  in  this  way ;  I  can  see  I  distress  you. 
I  know  Ellinor  would  be  very  angry  if  she 
could  hear  me.  But  I  owe  her  so  much,  I 
love  her  so,  I  would  lay  down  my  life  for 
her!" 

"  Would  lay  down  her  life  for  her ! " 
thought  PhiL  Heaven  and  earth  1  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  woman  Lucy  might 
at  that  very  moment  have  been  in  Rodney's 
arms  and  held  to  his  heart. 

His  silence  became  oppressive. 

"Do — do  forgive  me,"  pleaded  Lucy, 
"  but  I  love  her  so." 

Phil  spoke  with  a  great  effort  at 
last. 

"  Anyone  you  love  must  be  worth  loving. 
Miss  Selwyn,"  and  he  meant  his  words  as 
he  said  them.  Then  he  paused,  and  with 
a  still  greater  effort  added:  "Will  you 
mind  the  trouble  of  charging  yourself  with 
a  message  from  me  to  Miss  Yorke.  I  owe 
her  an  apology  for. some — something  that 
passed  between  us  the  other  day.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  her  I  own  myself  to  have 
been  utterly  in  the  wrong,  and  I  beg  her 
pardon  most  sincerely ) " 

Lucy's  face  brightened,  and  her  heart 
seemed  to  give  one  great  glad  bound. 
Somehow,  when  she  said  good-bye  to  Phil 
about  five  minutes  afterwards,  she  could 
not  help  feeline  that  she  had  done  a  very 
good  morning^  work  indeed.  She  had 
given  up  property  to  about  the  amount 
of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
without  the  chance  of  a  sixpence  in  return. 


and,  still  better,  she  had  possibly  sown 
the  seeds  of  a  lasting  amity — ^if  nothing 
more  —  between  her  two  dearly-loved 
benefactors. 


SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHES. 

OUR  AGITATOR.    . 

In  an  earlier  paper  I  described  how, 
once  upon  a  time,  the  tranquil  current  of 
our  corporate  life  at  ShUlingbury  was 
rudely  disturbed  by  the  advent  of  a  certain 
Abel  Whitlocke,  and  how  he  set  to  work 
to  upset  various  comfortable  institutions — 
abuses,  Abel  called  them — which  had 
existed  for  more  years  than  the  oldest 
inhabitant  could  remember — ^institutions 
which  might  have  gone  on  as  they  were  to. 
the  end  of  time,  according  to  the  verdict 
of  all  right-thinking  people,  without  any- 
body being  one  penny  the  worse. 

It  may  be  remembered,  perhaps,  that 
Abel  Whitlocke's  great  stroke  in  his  career 
of  destructive  activity  was  the  transforma- 
tion of  our  ancient  grammar-school  from 
what  it  had  been  since  the  days  of  Master 
Christopher  Sendall,  its  worthy  founder, 
into  something  like  a  modern  classical 
and  commercud  academy.  Soon  after 
this  great  work  was  brought  to  pass, 
Abel  Whitlocke  vanished  just  as  suddenly 
from  our  firmament  as  he  had  come  into 
it  Perhaps  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
achievement;  perhaps,  after  so  great  a 
success,  he  feared  to  run  the  risk  of 
marring  his  reputation  by  a  failure  in 
another  attempt;  or  perhaps,  like  the 
Ma^donian,  he  found  nothing  else  worthy 
of  his  assault  in  ShiUingbury,  and  sighed 
for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

But  Whitlocke,  when  he  removed  his 
presence  from  our  midst,  had  lingered  long 
enough  amongst  us  to  found  a  school ;  his 
words  and  his  deeds  had  not  fallen  to  the 
ground  unfruitful,  but  we  did  not  know 
the  full  extent  of  the  spread  of  his  in- 
fluence so  long  as  he  remained  in  Shilling- 
bury.  Perhaps  his  disciples  were  daunted 
into  silence  by  his  somewhat  aggressive 
speech  and  manner.  Perhaps  it  was  part 
of  his  teaching  that  they  were  to  sit  at  his 
feet  quiescent  until  he  should  be  trans- 
lated to  another  sphere,  and  his  mantle 
should  have  descended  upon  Uie  shoulders 
of  the  most  worthy  of  them. 

Just  at  the  comer  of  Church  Lane  stood 
The  Duke's  Head  Inn,  a  cosy  little  place, . 
and    eminently    respectable    withal      Of 
course  it  h%d  no  pretensions  to  vie  with 
houses  like  The  Black  Ball,  or^ven  with 
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The  White  Horse,  but  bagmen  of  the 
humbler  sort  would  often  stay  the  night 
there,  for  Mrs.  Lightfoot»  the  landlady, 
was  a  capital  cook,  and  a  tidy  woman  all 
round.  In  the  little  parlour  a  few  of  the 
smaller  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who 
were  not  eligible  on  the  score  of  their 
social  position  for  admission  to  the  more 
exalted  circle  which  met,  under  Mr.  Walter 
TafneU's  presidency,  at  The  White  Horse, 
could  generally  be  found  every  night,  dis- 
cussing in  a  sleepy  sort  of  fashion  the 
stirring  events  of  the  last  six  weeks,  and 
now  and  again,  when  some  traveller  might 
be  there  on  his  round,  listening  with  open- 
mouthed  attention  to  his  wonderful  stories 
of  London  or  <<  The  Shires,"  and  to  his 
not  very  complimentary  remarks  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  ShiUingbury  and  other 
similar  places. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Abel  Whitlocke's 
arrival  in  ShiUingbury,  the  gentleman  of 
the  road  who  might  happen  to  be  present 
in  The  Duke's  Head  parlour  would  have  it 
all  his  own  way  in  the  conversatioa  No 
one  of  our  home-dwelling  youths  would 
have  had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  homely 
wits  to  set  up  anything  like  a  show  of 
opppsition ;  but  there  came  a  time,  dating 
from  a  certain  evening  when  Abel  looked 
into  The  Duke's  Head  for  a  glass  of  beer, 
when  the  errant  knight  of  commerce 
found  that  he  could  no  longer  walk  over 
the  course  as  heretofore.  W hitlocke  was 
a  steady  man,  and  a  sober  one,  and  had 
no^  idea  of  going  to  the  public-house  to 
drink  away  ms  brains  and  his  wages,  but 
he  liked  above  everything  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  and  the  sight  of  a  circle  of 
appreciative  listeners,  so  he  took  to  going 
to  The  Duke's  Head  eveiy  Saturday  night, 
and  this  fact  being  noised  about,  there 
was  alwavs  on  these  evenings  a  parlourful 
of  the  advanced  thinkers  of  ShiUingbury 
ready  to  listen  to  the  strange  doctrines 
he  might  put  fortL  Whitlocke  spoke 
well ;  for  a  man  of  his  station  he  spoke 
very  weU  indeed.  He  had  a  wide  range 
of  experience,  fuU  of  interest  to  Ids  hearers, 
and  thus  the  school  was  formed.  Amongst 
the  most  regular  attendants  and  faithful 
disciples  of  the  new  teaching  was  a  young 
blacksmith  named  Abraham  Dockea  He 
was  a  shrewd,  clever  feUow,  with  a  mind  of 
that  cast  in  which  the  minds  of  analytical 
phUosophers  are  made.  He  was  a  man 
who  always  wanted  to  know  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  a  matter,  disinclined  to  take 
anything  on  faith.  With  him  it  seemed 
to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  puU  down  and  turn 


inside  out,  rather  than  to  let  be.  ^  A 
hurried  and  imperfect  education  had  just 
stimulated  his  mind  to  action  withoiit 
calling  up  any  inclination  to  enquire 
whether  the  action  in  itself  was  legitimate 
or  serviceable,  or  whether  the  consequences 
would  not  bring  a  hurricane  about  his 
head;  and  with  a  nature  thus  inclined, 
Whitlocke's  teaching  fell  upon  his  ears  as 
pleasantly  as  rain  upon  a  thirsty  gardea 
Abraham  was  a  steady,  sober  lad ;  indeed, 
aU  Whitlocke's  disciples  were  of  that  sort 
which  is  not  in  the  habit,  to  use  a  landlord's 
expression,  of  dobg  much  for  the  good  of 
the  housa  Mra  Lightfoot  was  heard  to 
say  more  than  once  that^  though  she  would 
never  harbour  a  drunken  man  in  her  house, 
she  did  not  see  how  she  was  to  get  a 
living  and  pay  her  rent,  if  aU  her  cus- 
tomers were  to  sit  the.  whole  evening 
through  without  calling  ifor  anything  more 
than  a  pint  of  twopenny  ale.  Docken 
worked  just  as  weU  and  deftly  in  his  father's 
blacksmith's  shop,  after  as  before  he  took 
to  spending  his  Saturday  evenings  at  The 
Duke's  Head,  though  the  old  man,  as  time 
went  on,  and  rumours  as  to  the  sort  of 
topics  which  were  discussed  in  Mrs.  Light- 
foot's  kitchen  got  abroad,  would  look  rather 
askance  at  Abraham  as  the  latter  would  put 
on  his  hat  after  supper  on  Saturdays,  pre- 
paratory to  starting  to  spend  the  evening 
in  Abel  Whitlocke's  society ;  and  would  bSI 
through  the  week  let  drop  sarcastic 
speeches  about  some  people,  just  out  of 
short  jackets,  who  thought  they  knew 
more  about  everything  than  their  betters, 
and  warnings  as  to  the  danger  of  fore- 
gathering with  strange  folk  who  came 
from  nobody  knew  where,  and  might  be 
nobody  knew  what ;  but  of  aU  these  hints, 
gentle  and  otherwise,  Abraham  took  Uttle 
heed.  If  he  happened  to  be  shoeing  a 
horse  at  the  time,  he  would  use  the  rasp 
with  extra  vigour,  and  bend  down  so  low, 
and  double  himself  up  in  such  a  manner, 
that  one  would  fancy  he  would  hardly 
ever  be  able  to  straighten  himself  out 
again ;  or  if  he  was  at  the  forge  he  would 
bang  and  clang  with  his  heavy  hammer  in 
double  time,  so  as  to  drown  altogether  the 
monitory  remarks  of  his  parent. 

Li  addition  to  the  contempt  of  whipper- 
snappers,  and  the  general  conservatism 
which  are  almost  inseparable  accidents  in 
parents  blessed  with  rather  clever  and 
very  bumptious  sons,  Mr.  Docken,  senior, 
was  a  steady  disbeUever  in  progress  of  aU 
kinds.  So  far,  he  was  an  undoubted  pillar 
of  the  state;  but  this  was  not  all    He  was 
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one  of  the  most  regolar  church-goers  in 
Shillingbnry,  and  had  sung  bass  in  the 
choir  ever  since  he  had  possessed  a  bass 
voice  to  sing  witL  Now  they  who 
remember  aught  of  Abel  Whidocke's  early 
exploits  will  understand  that  any  opinions 
he  might  put  forth  would  not  be  of  the 
sort  to  command  Mr.  Docken's  approval, 
and  so  it  was.  He  let  his  son  have  plen- 
tiful notice  of  his  disapprobation — first  in 
the  form  of  sarcastic  hints ;  then  of  per- 
sonal and  definite  objurgation ;  and  finally 
of  muttered  reflections  that  many  a  man 
had  ended  his  days  on  the  gallows  who  had 
begun  by  treading  in  the  same  path  as  that 
into  which  Abraham  had  turned  his  steps. 

But  Whitlocke,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, did  not  tarry  long  in  Shillingbury. 
After  his  disappearance  Mr.  Docken  drew 
his  breath  more  freely,  and  exhibited  a  less 
stem  and  uncompromising  attitude  towards 
his  son ;  by  way,  perhaps,  of  showing  to 
the  lost  sheep  that  the  door  of  the  sheep- 
fold  of  steady  respectability  was  still  open, 
and  that  all  would  be  well  again  if  Abel 
Whitlocke  and  his  sayings  were  forgotten ; 
but  the  metal  of  which  Abraham  was 
made  would  not  bend  so  easily  as  this.  The 
lad  went  less  to  The  Duke's  Head,  it  is  true; 
but,  as  if  to  console  himself  for  the  loss  of 
his  mentor,  he  began  to  take  in  a  weekly 
London  newspaper,  and  the  literal  food  he 
gathered  from  its  pages  was  certainly  quite 
as  strong  meat  as  any  of  the  verbal  nourish- 
ment he  had  picked  up  from  Abel  Whit- 
locke's  utterances.  He  was  as  steady  a 
young  man  and  as  good  a  workman  as 
ever,  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  his  father's 
hints  about  going  to  church  at  least  once 
on  Sunday.  Surely  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly he  became  the  leader  amongst  his 
associates  by  reason  of  his  keen  wit  and 
strong  will;  and,  as  the  memory  of  the 
founder  of  the  school  grew  dimmer  when 
regarded  across  the  lapse  of  years,  it  was 
often  remarked  that  Abraham  Docken 
could  talk  as  well  as  ever  Abel  Whitlocke 
could. 

In  all  communities,  by  the  friction  of  the 
separate  atoms  of  society,  a  sort  of  electric 
force  is  generated,  and  this  force  gathers 
itself  into  negative  and  positive  poles,  just 
as  surely  as  does  the  fluid  of  the  physicist's 
battery.  There  will  be  one  force  which 
makes  for  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order— -for  the  support  of  whatever  is,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  reins  of  power  in 
the  hands  which  already  hold  them  ;  and 
another  force  which,  completely  divested  of 
all  reverence  for  existing  facts,  would  pull 


down  right  and  left,  postponing  anything 
like  reconstruction  till  the  plain  should  he 
cleared,  and  heedless  of  the  fact  that  society 
cannot  get  on  without  institutions  of  some 
sort  or  other.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
mention  which  of  these  forces  controlled 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  Abraham 
Docken. 

When  Abraham  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  married,  and  took  flight 
from  the  paternal  nest.  By  his  marriage 
also  he  added  to  his  stock  of  offences  in  ms 
father's  eyes,  for  he  chose  the  daughter 
of  a  Primitive  Methodist  local  preacher, 
instead  of  mating  with  a  decent  church- 
going  woman,  as  all  the  Dockens  before  him 
had  done.  He  hired  a  small  house  with  a 
few  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  and 
started  farming  in  a  small  way ;  but  he 
still  worked  pretty  regularly  in  his  father's 
shop.  There  was  less  cordiality  than  ever 
between  the  two  men,  for  the  father  never 
mentioned  his  daughter-in-law's  name. 
One  crowning  sorrow,  at  least,  Mr.  Docken 
was  spared.  Abraham  kept  away  from  the 
meeting-house  as  persistently  as  he  had 
absent^  himself  from  the  parish  church 
hitherto. 

Just  outside  the  town,  on  the  Bletherton 
road,  was  a  waste  piece  of  turf,  upon  which 
were  generdly  lying  a  lot  of  felled  oak  and 
ash  trees.  Here,  on  fine  Sunday  mominss, 
Abraham  would  betake  himself  with  his 
newspaper  in  his  pocket ;  and,  before  long, 
half-iKlozen  or  more  of  his  comrades  would 
join  him,  and,  sitting  upon  the  tree-trunks, 
would  listen  eaeerly  to  anything  that  he 
might  read  to  them  from  the  journal  of 
progresa 

In  England  a  man  may  read  a  great  deal 
of  subversive  literature,  and  indulge  in  a 
tolerable  amount  of  treasonable  talk, 
without  feeling  the  strong  hand  of  the 
law,  or  the  cold  shoulder  of  his  neiffh- 
bours;  but  let  him  once  lift  his  hand,  let 
him  attempt,  ever  so  slightly,  to  transmute 
his  doctrines  into  action,  and  he  will  find 
that  he  is  treading  on  altogether  different 
ground.  And  so  it  was  with  Abraham 
Docken.  His  father  growled  at  the  young 
man's  perverseness,  it  is  true,  but  then 
fathers  are  often  given  to  growling  at  the 
goings-on  of  their  sons,  particularly  if  the 
sons  show  any  tendency  to  follow  a  line  of 
their  own.  Still,  his  mother  was  kind  and 
tender  as  ever,  as  mothers  often  are  over 
real  black  sheep — and  Abraham,  with  all 
his  failings,  was  not  of  that  colour.  His 
employers,  finding  that  his  work  was  as 
good  as  ever,  did  not  troubler  themselves 
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that  he  sat  on  a  fallen  tree  and  read  the 
National  Reformer  on  Sunday  mornings, 
instead  of  going  to  church  or  chapel,  and 
take  their  custom  away  from  him  to  give 
it  to  a  blacksmith  with  proper  beliefs  as 
to  the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  Our 
rector,  l/(i.  Northborough,  would  often 
stop  at  the  forge  to  have  a  chat  with 
Abraham,  and  once  lent  him  an  elementary 
treatise  on  mechanics.  He  also  showed 
some  interest  in  a  contrivance  which 
Abraham  had  rigged  up  for  saying  labour 
in  blowing  the  bellows.  Mr.  Northborough 
recognised  a  keen  intelligence  whenever 
he  might  find  one — ^it  was  not  an  everyday 
occurrence  in  Shillingbury — and  Abraham 
interested  him.  Perhaps,  when  he  saw 
that  Abraham  was  trusted  to  shoe  horses 
and  make  bolts,  in  spite  of  his  reputed 
Chartism  and  Freethinking,  he  may  have 
reflected  that  Shillingbury  on  this  ques- 
tion was  more  liberid  than  a  great  seat 
of  learning  had  proved  itself  on  a  certain 
occasion  when  it  decided  that  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  mathematicians  was 
unfit  to  teach  recurring  decimals  on  account 
of  some  long-ago  formulated  objections 
to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
Mr.  Winsor,  of  Skitfield,  was  pleased  to 
express  his  high  satisfaction  at  some 
repairs  which  Abraham  had  done  to  the 
ornamental  iron  gates  of  the  park;  but 
this  was  while  the  young  blacksmith  was 
reading  and  thinking,  while  the  fire  was 
burning  within  him,  and  giving  no  manifest 
token  of  its  existenca 

There  was  in  Shillingbury  a  worthless 
vagabond  named  Ned  Howell,  poacher, 
petty  larcener,  drunkard,  and  general  prey 
of  the  rural  polioa  One  Monday  HoweU 
was  brought  before  the  bench,  charged 
with  killing  a  pheasant  in  the  Skitfield 
Woods.  l£r.  Winsor,  of  course,  retired 
while  the  charge  was  being  heard ;  but  his 
colleagues  were  soon  convinced  of  Howell's 
guilt,  and  fined  him  a  sovereign  and  costs, 
with  the  usual  option  of  spendbg  the 
appointed  time  in  Martlebury  Grabl,  should 
the  money  not  be  forthcoming.  The  game- 
keeper's heart  grew  Ught  as  he  listened 
to  the  term  which  the  chairman  pro- 
nounced, for  it  would  keep  Mr.  Howell 
safe  in  hold  till  the  shooting  would  be 
oyer,  and  considerably  lighten  the  task  (d 
nipht-watching.  No  suspicion  crossed  his 
mmd  that  the  ragged  n^QSan  in  the  dock 
would  be  able  to  pay  the  sum  demanded ; 
but  in  this  case  he  reckoned  without  his 
host,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  without 
Abraham  Docken. 


Abraham  happened  to  be  in  court  that 
morning,  and  was  by  no  means  so  clearly 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  Howell  was  to  be  sent  to 
prison,  as  was  the  worshipful  bench.  He 
knew,  too,  that  if  Howell  went  to  gaol,  the 
home  must  be  broken  up,  and  the  wife 
and  children  sent  to  the  workhouse ;  and 
Mra  Howell  was  a  tidy,  respectable  woman, 
who  managed  to  bring  up  her  children 
fairly  well,  in  spite  of  the  dead-weight  of 
her  husband's  rascality.  So,  just  as  the 
clerk  had  made  out  the  commitment, 
Abraham  elbowed  his  way  into  the  little 
pen  where  the  minor  officers  of  the  law 
congregated,  and  paid  all  that  was  required 
to  let  Mr.  Howell  walk  out  of  court  a  free 
man — ^to  make  fresh  inroads  upon  Mr. 
Winsor's  pheasants,  and  probably  to  be 
brought  up  again  at  the  very  next  sitting. 

And  with  the  move  above  recorded 
Abraham  passed  from  the  region  of  precept 
to  that  of  practice.  Figuratively  speaking, 
he  drew  his  sword  and  flung  away  the 
scabbard  thereof.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
he  was  reminded  that  his  challenge  had 
been  accepted.  The  head-keeper,  on  his 
return  from  the  petty  sessions,  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  there  to  the 
agent,  illustrated  by  divers  comments  on 
Abraham  Docken's  doiugs.  All  this,  in  a 
gathering  flood,  was  poured  into  the  earn 
of  Mr.  Winsor  himself  by  the  agent ;  and 
the  upshot  was  that  the  latter  went  one 
morning  to  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  asked 
Mr.  Docken  the  pertinent  question  whether 
he  thought  it  was  likely  that  Mr.  Winsor 
would  go  on  sending  his  estate  work  to  be 
done  in  a  shop  where  the  chief  workman 
was  one  who  took  upon  himself  to  back  up 
all  the  bad  characters  of  the  place  in  their 
ill-doing  f 

AbrsSiam  was  at  work  at  the  inner 
forge,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  agent's 
voice  he  came  forward  and  answered  on 
his  own  behalf;  and  his  answer  was  not 
one  calculated  to  make  matters  run  more 
smoothly.  He  gave  good  work,  he  affirmed, 
in  return  for  his  pay,  and  having  done  so, 
there  was  no  further  question  between  Mr. 
Winsor  and  himself.  What  he  might  do 
outside  his  workshop  was  no  affair  of  any- 
body's. He  himself  disapproved  entirely 
of  many  of  the  so-called  charitable  associa- 
tions whidli  Mr.  Winsor  supported,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  run  over  to 
Skitfield  and  say  that,  if  the  subscriptions 
were  not  dropped  at  once,  he  would  refuse 
to  do  the  estate  work.  The  agent  might 
take  that  as  a  message  back  to  Mr.  Winsor 
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if  he  liked.  Abraham  meant  no  disrespect, 
it  was  a  plain  statement  of  fact  and  noUiing 
else. 

The  old  man  looked  on  in  hopeless 
despair  while  Abraham  was  thus  breathing 
defiance  to  a  foe  whom  few  in  Shillingbury 
would  dare  to  tackle.  He  reproach^  his 
son  bitterly  when  they  were  left  alone; 
but  Abraham  was  wise  enongh  to  keep 
silence.  The  work  from  Skitfield  con- 
tinued to  come  in,  however,  so  Mr.  Docken 
began  to  recover  hope  that  the  storm  might 
blow  over. 

But  the  preparations  for  war  were  going 
on.  Ned  Howell  lived  in  one  of  a  row  of 
dilapidated  cottages  on  the  road  to  Brooks- 
bank  End.  They  were  copyhold,  out  of 
repair,  and  about  as  undesirable  a  parcel 
of  real  property  as  anyone  could  imagine ; 
but  in  spite  of  this,  within  a  fortnight,  they 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Winsor, 
and  Ned  Howell,  who  was  a  weekly  tenant, 
was  turned  out  to  find  a  home  elsewhere. 
But  that  was  no  easy  matter.  Under  any 
circumstances  no  one  would  have  accepted 
him  as  a  tenant,  except  as  a  last  resource, 
and  now  he  might  apply  in  vain,  even  to 
the  most  embarrassed  landlord,  since  any- 
one letting  him  in  would  certainly  incur 
Mr.  Winsor's  high  displeasure  by  giving 
house-room  to  such  a  rascal.  For  two 
nights  he  and  his  family  slept  in  a  bam ; 
but  on  the  third  they  were  installed  in  a 
half-ruined  cottage,  which  stood  upon  one 
comer  of  Abraham  Docken's  plot  of  land. 
Anyone,  however,  who  knows  anything  of 
the  far-reaching  power  of  landed  wealth  in 
a  country  pliuie,  or  of  the  implacable 
animosity  of  a  good  man  whose  coat  has 
been  rubbed  the  wrong  way,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  Howell  did  not  long 
inhabit  undisturbed  the  ramshackle  min 
into  which  Abraham  had  allowed  him  to 
creep.  Very  soon  there  was  an  interview 
between  Mr.  Rib0tone,fiom  whom  Abraham 
hired  his  bit  of  land,  and  the  Skitfield 
agent  Mr.  Eibstone  sent  many  a  hundred- 
weight of  meat  every  year  into  Mr. 
Winsor's  larder,  and  from  time  immemorial 
his  prime  Christmas  oxen  had  been  grazed 
on  the  Skitfield  home-farm.  To  a  novice 
it  may  be  hard  to  see  what  all  this  has  to 
do  with  the  further  eviction  of  Ned  Howell 
— ashaidas  to  define  the  connection  between 
Tenterden  Steeple  and  the  Gk>odwin  Sands, 
but  those  who  knew  the  ways  of  Mr. 
Winsor  and  his  agent  were  not  surprised 
when,  two  days  before  the  legal  date, 
Abraham  Docken  received  notice  to  quit 
and   yield  up  his  holding  with  all   its 


appurtenances  at  the  end  of  the  next  half- 
year. 

Nobody  knew  better  than  Abraham 
himself  what  a  worthless  scamp  Howell 
was ;  it  was  equally  plain  to  him,  likewise, 
that  his  own  character  must  justly  suffer 
by  his  association  and  persistent  patronage 
of  this  black  sheep ;  but  men  as  obstinate 
as  our  friend  Abraham  was,  take  little  heed 
of  consequences.  He  saw  plainly  that  it 
was  a  struggle  between  Squire  Winsor  and 
himself  over  Howell's  unclean  body,  and  he 
resolved  that  he  would  fight  it  out  to  the 
end,  come  what  might  Though  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  find  a  home  for  his  prot^g^, 
he  kept  him  in  funds,  and  in  the  parish. 
The  wife  and  children  he  succeeded  in 
housing  in  a  village  some  miles  distant, 
but  for  the  head  of  the  family  he  procured 
a  lodging  at  a  low  public-house  in  ShiUing- 
bury,  which  neither  enjoyed  Mr.  Winsor'a 
patronage  nor  drew  his  beer. 

And  tiien,  for  a  space,  there  was  a  tmce — 
a  tmce,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  great 
battle,  but  Abraham  Docken  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  be  happy  unless  he  had*  a 
fight  of  some  kind  or  another  going  on. 
He  carried  on  a  bitter  war  with  the  vacci- 
nation authorities,  rather  than  allow  his  . 
youngest  baby  to  be  operated  upon,  and 
fought  and  routed  the  churchwardens  over 
the  collection  of  a  church-rate.  There  was 
a  bye-election  for  the  county  division,  and 
Sir  Foxall  Matlock,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Win- 
sor's,  came  forward  to  win  the  seat  for  the 
Liberal  party.  When  he  came  to  make  a 
personal  canvass  of  Shillingbury,  his  smooth, 
smug  Whiggism  was  rudely  shocked  by 
certain  awkward  questions  and  pertinent 
comments  from  Abraham,  who  ended  by 
working  his  best  for  the  Tory  candidate, 
saying  that  he  preferred  an  open  foe  to  a 
false  friend.  At  the  election.  Sir  Foxall 
was  badly  beaten,  and  a  band  of  choice 
spirits — Ned  Howell  amongst  them — ^went 
over  to  Martlebury,  under  Abraham's 
guidance,  to  help  to  groan  down  the 
defeated  candidate  at  the  declaration  of 
the  poll  But  the  great  catastrophe  had 
yet  to  come. 

Some  three  years  before,  Mr. Winsor  had 
lost  his  wife — a  lady  who  had,  probably, 
during  the  course  of  her  life,  listened  to 
more  sermons  and  figured  in  more  sub- 
scription-lists than  any  other  person  of 
her  time.  After  her  death,  her  husband 
determined  to  perpetuate  her  memory  by 
adorning  the  parish  church  with  a  stained- 
glass  window.  The  window  Mr.  Winsor 
chose  was  not  one  of  the  sort  90  win  vogue. 
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made  np  of  ladies  who  would  seemingly 
be  more  at  home  on  the  wall  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  or  of  the  angular  saints 
and  angels  of  the  mediseval  school.  The 
severe  evangelical  turn  of  Mr.  Winsor's 
opinionsnaturallymadethelatterimpossible. 
The  late  Mrs.  Winsor,  who  had  been  a  great 
patroness  of  missions  to  the  heathen,  and 
had  likewise  erected  some  almshouses  for  de- 
cayed draymen  in  Mile Eud,  was  represented 
in  a  red  robe  and  a  blue  gown,  with  a 
trowel  in  her  right  hand,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
laying  a  first  stone,  while  her  left  showered 
tracts  and  testaments  to  a  crowd  of  im- 
perfectly-dressed heathens  of  all  shade  of 
colour.  Bishop  Chicham  came  over  to 
preach  in  honour  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
memorial,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  district  was  that  there  was  not  such 
a  handsome  window  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  all  the  country,  not  even  in  the 
cathedral  at  Martlebury.  One  night,  as 
Ben  Gibbons,  a  game-watcher  in  Mr. 
Winsor's  employ,  was  coming  down  a  lane 
which  ran  round  by  the  churchyard,  he 
was  surprised  by  the  shining  of  a  sudden 
glare  of  light  through  the  new  west 
window.  The  vivid  colours  shone  out  for 
a  moment,  then  all  was  dark  again,  and 
then  there  sounded  in  his  ears  the  crash  of 
an  explosion.  Ben,  who  was  a  quick- 
witted, plucky  fellow,  ran  at  once  to  the 
side-gate  of  the  churchyard,  which  was 
nearest  to  him ;  but  before  ho  reached  it 
he  cannoned  violently  against  another  man 
who  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Ben  seized  him,  and  found  that  he  had 
captured,  down. by  the  churchyard,  Mr. 
Ned  Howell,  the  very  man  he  had  been 
looking  for  in  the  preserve.  He  dragged 
his  prisoner  round  to  the  keeper's  lodge, 
where  he  left  him  while  he  went  in  search 
of  the  rural  police.  Arrived  upon  the 
scene,  the  intelligent  constable  at  once 
decided  on  paying  a  visit  to  Howell's 
lodgings,  and,  on  repairing  thither,  they 
found,  sitting  on  the  bed,  and  apparently 
awaiting  the  occupant's  return,  no  less  a 
person  than  Abraham  Docken. 

When  they  returned  to  the  church  they 
discovered  that  Mr.  Winsor's  new  window 
had  been  completely  ruined  by  an  explosion 
of  ^upowder.  The  prisoner's  hands  were 
stained  with  powder,  and  a  box  of  matches 
was  found  upon  him.  Taken  thus  black- 
handed,  he  was  sent  for  trial  at  the 
next  assizes. 

This  was  the  supreme  crisis  in  the  fate 
of  our  agitator.  After  this  ill-starred  coin- 
cidence his  fastest  friends  fell  away  from 


him.  Mr.  Winsor  himself  called  at  Docken's 
workshop  and  told  the  old  man  that,  much 
ashe  liked  andrespected  the  master,he  could 
not  continue  to  send  the  estate  work  to 
his  shop,  so  long  as  he  harboured  a  man 
who  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  abetting 
and  protecting  the  most  atrocious  offences. 
Docken  was  now  getting  an  old  man,  and 
the  blow  was  a  very  heavy  one.  He 
recognised  the  reason  and  justice  of  Mr. 
Winsor's  remarks,  but  he  felt  rather  sore 
at  hearing  such  hard  words  spoken  against 
his  son  by  another,  though  he  had  often 
said  things  much  more  severe  himself.  He 
answered  the  great  man  respectfully,  re- 
marking that  he  was  grateful  for  all  past 
favours,  but  that  he  did  not  exactly  see 
how  he  could  turn  his  son,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  adrift  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Mr.  Winsor  rode  away  with  something  else 
than  charity  in  his  heart,  and  the  old  man 
set  to  work  to  consider  how  he  might  best 
repair  the  ugly  gap  in  his  business,  which 
the  loss  of  the  Skitfield  work  would  make. 

But  before  the  evening  of  that  day, 
Abraham  himself  had  cut  the  knot  of  the 
situation.  He  went  to  his  father  and  told 
him  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
to  Australia,  since  every  man's  hand 
seemed  to  be  against  him  in  the  old 
coilntry.  He  sailed  the  next  month  for 
Melbourne,  so  Mr.  Winsor  was  saved  the 
trouble  of  looking  out  for  a  new  black- 
smith. 

Of  Abraham  in  his  new  home  tidings 
came  in  course  of  time.  He  went  up 
country  to  a  township  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, where  he  soon  got  together  a  large 
and  thriving  business.  Later  on  we  hewl 
that  he  had  opened  a  general  store,  and 
was  an  extensive  landowner,  and  in  a 
recent  journal  I  saw  his  name  mentioned 
as  a  candidate  for  his  district  in  the 
approaching  elections  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 


BY  THE  RIVER. 

Only  the  low  wind  wailing 
Among  the  leafless  trees ; 
Only  the  sunset  paling  ^ 
Only  the  grey  clouds  sailing 
Before  the  western  breeze. 

The  g^l  beside  the  river, 

With  strained  ear  and  tired  eye^ 
Nor  saw  the  crimson  quiver. 
Nor  heard  the  willows  shiver, 

As  Uie  low  wind  swept  by. 

For  sight  and  sense  were  roaming 

Across  the  barren  moor ; 
Oh,  was  he  never  coming, 
Through  the  dull  autumn  gloaming. 

As  in  the  days  of  yore  ^  [Q 
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Oh,  bright  blue  eyes  that  glistened. 

Oh,  happy  blush  that  rose, 
Oh,  foolish  heart  that  listened. 
To  the  faithless  lips  that  christened 
His  love  the  "  wife  he  chose  V 

How  oft  he  turned  in  leaving 

For  yet  another  kiss ! 
How  he  soothed  the  girlish  grieving, 
And  swore  that  no  deceiving 

Should  ever  cloud  their  buss ! 

He  left  when  summer  sunlight 

Was  full  upon  the  stream. 
He  made  his  truth  her  one  light. 
And  in  the  autumn  dim  light. 

She  faced  her  broken  dream. 

She  knew  her  idol  shaken. 
She  knew  her  trust  was  gone. 

What  hope  dead  faitii  can  waken  ? 

Betrayed,  forgot,  forsaken. 
The  woman  stood— alone. 

Hushed  was  the  bitter  weeping^ 

As  o'er  her  dosed  the  night ; 
When  dawn  on  dark  was  creeping^ 
The  morning  breeze  was  sweeping. 

Where  broad,  and  pure,  ana  whitet. 
The  lilies  swayed  to  cover 

The  fair  pale  face  beneath ; 
Where,  pain  and  passion  over. 
Freed  from  a  faithless  lover, 

Sorrow  lay  hushed  in  death. 


COLDBATH  FIELDa 

In  making  a  short  cut  from  King's  Gross 
towards  the  City,  people  sometimes  come 
across  a  gloomy  parallelogram  of  high 
blank  warn,  with  a  clock-tower  showing 
above,  which  they  may  learn  is  Coldbath 
Fields  Prison.  These  walls  enclose  a  con- 
siderable space  of  ground — nine  acres,  or 
thereabouts — and  cast  a  gloom  over  a  neigh- 
bourhood that  must  have  been  once 
pleasant  enough.  Mount  Pleasant^  indeed, 
runs  before  the  very  gate  of  the  prison, 
and  with  a  gleam  of  sunshine  lighting  up 
the  old-fashioned  red-brick  houses,  that  have 
the  air  of  comfortable,  cosy  dwellings,  and 
now  mostly  occupied  by  jewellers,  dock- 
makers,  and  metal-workers,  the  name 
appears  not  inappropriate.  Here,  too, 
Coldbath  Square  opens  out  with  its  nice 
eighteenth-century  houses,  whose  carved 
doorways  and  panelled  entrance-halls  are 
suggestive  of.  the  genteel  personages  who 
once  occupied  them,  but  pleasant  eneueh 
still,  with  swarms  of  healthy,  cheerfol-Iook- 
ing  children  on  the  steps,  and  workmen  in 
their  shirt-sleeves  looking  out  of  the  upper 
windows.  Here,  too,  still  exists  the  Coldbath 
House,  supplied  by  the  chalybeate  spring, 
in  whose  waters,  we  are  told  by  the  adver- 
tisement over  the  door,  Nell  Gwynne  was 
accustomed  to  bathe.  The  original  spring, 
however,  discovered  by  Walter  Baynee, 
AD.  1697,  of  the  nature  of  St  Magnus  in 
the  north,  and  St  Winifred's  in  Wales, 


famed  for  the  curing  of  most  nerval  dis- 
orders, is  within  the  prison  walls,  in  the 
yard  where  the  old  tread  wheel  stood — itself 
a  pretty  good  cure  for  nerval  disordera 

The  field  where  the  prison  now  stands 
was  known  in  old  times  as  Sir  John 
OldcasUe's  Field,  from  a  tradition  that 
here  the  famous  Lollard  knight  suffered 
martyrdom;  and  a  tavern  called  The  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  stood  dose  by,  where  there 
was  a  canal  in  the  Dutch  taste,  and  fishing 
therein  for  the  patrons  of  the  house. 
Cobham  Bow  further  records  Oldcastle's 
connection  with  the  neighbourhood,  for  he 
was  ofben  called  Lord  Cobham,  having 
married  the  heiress  of  that  barony,  and 
dose  by  is  Tummill  Street,  where  the 
dack  of  waterwheels  could  once  be  heard 
from  the  Fleet  Brook  below.  It  is  said 
that  the  knight  once  lay  concealed  among 
the  parchment-makers  of  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

Not  far  to  the  eastward  were  the  Mul- 
berry Grardens,  which  were  planted  in  the 
reign  of  our  English  Solomon,  James  the 
First,  the  King  having  encouraged  the 
planting  of  these  trees,  wishing  to  establish 
the  cultivation  of  silkworms  in  England. 
The  mulberry  garden  in  the  west  is  now 
the  site  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  its 
gardens;  but  that  of  Clerkenwell,  with 
less  happy  fate,  is  occupied  by  the  twin 
prison  mown  as  the  House  of  Detention, 
or  shortly,  among  its  inmates,  past  and 
prospective,  as  the  'Tench.  A  curious 
sight  is  the  out-ofthe-way  comer  by  the 
entrance  of  the  House  of  Detention,  where 
one  or  two  policemen  are  always  standing, 
with  idlers  loitering  about^  waiting  for 
news  of  friends  wiuun;  a  cab,  perhaps, 
waiting  at  the  comer,  and  women  inside, 
their  eyes  all  swollen  and  red.  There  is 
always  a  certain  bustle  of  coming  and 
going,  and  a  certain  free-and-easy  atmo- 
sphere about  the  place,  that  recalls  the 
prisons  of  an  earlier  and  less  rigid  period 
Public -houses  flourish  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  hang  out  signs  inviting  the 
custom  of  prisoners  and  their  friends,  for 
most  of  the  prisoners  here  are  untried,  and 
have  tiie  privilege  of  out-commons,  if  they 
have  the  means  to  pay  for  it 

And  yet  in  outward  appearance  this 
Clerkenwell  New  Prison,  as  it  is  sometimes 
cklled — ^and  new  it  realty  was  some  seventy 
years  ago — looks  inexpressibly  old  and 
shabby,  with  its  dingy  red-brick  waHs,  once 
battered  by  Fenian  explosion,  and  over  all 
the  top  of  a  huge  brick  f  unnd,  suggestive  of 
m,8teriouB  doinff,  i"»ide,^,imd  ^^^to 
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popular  imagination.  It  was  these  huge, 
ugly  prisons  that  destroyed  the  pleasant- 
ness of  Clerkenwell,  once  the  pleasantestand 
healthiest  of  all  suburban  districta  ^d  if, 
as  has  been  suggested,  the  prisons  with  their 
gloomy  appurtenances  are  carried  farther 
afield,  there  is  a  little  hope  for  some  return 
to  former  conditions.  We  may  yet  see  a 
drinking-fountain,  supplied  by  the  Gold- 
bath  spring,  in  the  midst  of  the  green  turf 
of  Oldcastle's  Field,  and  the  old  mulberry 
gardens  may  show  once  more  tiie  early 
blossoms  of  spring.  But  if,  instead  of  this, 
the  ground  is  to  be  covered  by  gloomy 
workmen's  barracks,  then  we  may  have  to 
say  that,  sesthetically,  we  regret  the  old 
prisons. 

And,  after  all,  looking  up  at  the  great 
gateway  of  Coldbath  rrison,  you  must 
acknowledge  something  imposing  about  it ; 
the  frowning  walls,  the  towers  seen  above, 
have  a  kind  of  feudal  impressiveness.  The 
great  gates  swing  silently  open,  and  a  tall, 
white-bearded  warder  appears,  who  would 
do  credit  to  the  portcullis  of  some  royal 
castle ;  a  van  drives  in  with  a  clank  and  a 
swing,  while  armed  guards  are  hanging  on 
within  and  without  The  gate  closes  with 
a  clang,  and  there  is  now  time  to  admire 
the  massive  archway,  where  a  lion's  head 
erins  over  the  keystone,  while  between 
rostoons  of  chains  and  shackles  you  may 
read  the  inscription  :  "  1794.  Middlesex 
House  of  Correction,  1866." 

The  great  gate  is  only  opened  for 
vehicles — the  prison-van  from  Clerkenwell 
Sessions,  with  its  batch  of  prisoners  freshly 
convicted  ;  other  vans  of  less  sombre  cha- 
racter—  Pickford's  van,  for  instance,  with 
a  few  bales  of  stuff  to  be  worked  up  bv  the 
prisonera  But  in  the  thickness  of  the 
flanking  wall  there  is  a  little  postem-eate, 
with  a  grating  in  the  iron-studded  door, 
and  through  this  we  gain  access  to  the 
pikon.  We  are  delayed  a  few  minutes 
whUe  the  gate-keeper  examines  our  cre- 
dentials, and  then  a  warder  takes  us  in 
charge,  and  leads  us  across  an  open  court- 
jrard,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  with  their 
iron  chevauz-de-irise,  to  the  gateway  of  the 
actual  prison  —  an  entrance  sombre  and 
striking  enough,  with  something  of  the  old- 
fashioned  dungeon  feeling  about  it.  And 
here  we  have  to  wait  for  a  few  moments 
in  a  bare,  gaunt  room,  where  a  respectably- 
dressed  woman,  with  her  little  boy,  is 
waiting  with  an  anxious  brow  for  an  inter- 
view with  her  husband,  who  is  a  prisoner. 

''Can't  see  your  man  to-day,"  said  a 
warder,  enterinff  hurriedlv.  and  addresainfir 


the  woman.  "  He's  been  a  bad  boy,  and 
lost  his  privilege."  The  poor  woman 
sighed  deeply,  but  did  not  seem  smprised. 
*'  What's  he  been  doing  of  now ) "  she  asked 
rather  bitterly,  and  as  if  she  had  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy  with  those  who  had 
to  look  after  her  man.  '^Well,  I'm  not 
allowed  to  say  that^"  replied  the  warder 
cautiously.  "  But  you  come  again  this  day 
week,  and  I  expect  he'll  be  all  right 
again;"  and  the  woman  moves  wearily 
away,  chilled  and  disappointed.  We  are 
now  fairly  started  on  our  rounds,  be- 
ginning with  the  gloomy  corridor  of  the 
old  prison.  Something  worth  seeing,  this, 
as  realising  the  old-fashioned  ideal  of  a 
prison — a  strong,  gloomy,  vaulted  passage, 
with  a  solemn  ray  of  light  at  the  farther 
end,  where  a  warder  stands  with  a  bunch 
of  keys,  and  is  lighted  up  into  the  very 
figure  of  an  ideal  gaoler.  This  corridor, 
with  its  echoing  stone  pavement  and 
dimly-lighted  cells,  is  what  remains  of  the 
prison  of  1794,  about  whose  history  some 
Uttle  interest  clings. 

The  justices  of  Middlesex,  who  reared, 
at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers,  this  baronial 
pile,  have  had  for  centuries  a  considerable 
corporate  cohesion,  and  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  act  a  leading  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  metropolis 
whidi  is  beyond  the  City  boundaries  In 
the  year  1614  we  find  them  about  to  build 
a  House  of  Correction  for  the  county — the 
name  expressing  the  censorial  authority 
claimed  by  the  magistracy,  who  were 
expected  not  only  to  punish  crime,  but  to 
repress  vice,  immorality,  heresy,  profane 
swearing,  and  the  deadly  sins  generally, 
and  to  inculcate  morality  and  virtue.  Not 
that  the  paternal  character  of  the  correc- 
tion made  the  prison  in  any  way  a  school 
of  reform.  The  Middlesex  Prison  was  no 
better  than  its  neighbours,  and  it  was 
partly  as  a  work  of  philanthropy,  and  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  admirable  Mr. 
Howard,  that  Coldbath  Prison  was  com- 
menced. 

But  the  sight  of  this  great  building 
rising  in  their  midst,  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  the  populace  that  here  vras  a 
kind  of  menace  directed  against  them.  The 
French  Revolution  was  yet  in  course  of 
working  out  its  marvellous  transformation ; 
the  Bastile,  that  emblem  of  autocratic 
power,  had  fallen  before  a  popular  insur- 
rection; and  here,  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  a  new  Bastile  was  rising  to 
overawe  all  discontent  with  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.    Ardent  vouns  j>oliticians 
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encouraged  the  notion,  and  in  their  hot 
youth,  Southey  and  Coleridge  fulminated 
against  the  prison  in  the  De^'s  Walk — 

As  he  passed  throup^h  Coldbath  Fields  he  looked 
At  a  solitary  cell. 

Indeed,  the  solitary  system,  upon  which 
Coldbath  was  first  conducted,  might  well 
excite  popular  reprobation.  Nothing  so 
cruel  had  been  known  even  -in  the  days  of 
prison  tortura  But  popular  reprobation 
exaggerated  the  physical  cruelties  of  the 
system,  and  the  governor  of  the  prison  was 
accused  of  barbarities  which  probably  had 
no  existence.  But  the  rumour  got  abroad 
of  tortures  and  cruelties  exercised  upon 
the  prisoners,  and  an  excited  crowd  as- 
sembled round  the  prison  walls,  full  of 
anger  and  indignation.  The  prisoners 
within,  well  aware  of  the  sympathy  they 
excited,  added  to  the  effect  by  giving  vent 
to  the  most  doleful  groans  and  agonising 
shrieks.  The  cry  went  forth  that  the  tor- 
ture was  now  going  on,  and  had  the  crowd 
focmd  a  resolute  leader,  a  tumult  would 
have  arisen  which  might  have  given  a 
strange,  unexpected  turn  to  the  course  of 
.affairs.  It  was  then  that  first  the  cry  was 
raised  about  the  Fields,  "  Down  with  the 
Bastile  1 "  and  it  is  curious  to  find  a  trace 
of  this  little  bit  of  veritable  history  pre- 
served in  the  cant  name  of  the  prison 
among  the  prison-haunting  classes,  for  *'  the 
Steel,"'  as  they  call  it,  is  evidently  a  con- 
traction of  that  once  opprobrious  term, 
"the  Bastile." 

Soon  after,  a  riot  broke  out  in  the  prison 
itself,  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  and 
enthusiastic  shout^  of  a  formidable  mob 
outside,  the  prisoners  had  almost  succeeded 
in  mastering  the  prison  authorities,  when 
the  assistance  of  the  military  was  invoked. 
There  were  no  regular  troops  available,  but 
Clerkenwell  was  then  strong  in  volunteers, 
with  a  squadron  of  light  horse,  with 
hessians,  plumes,  and  tight  hussar  suits — 
five  hundred  strong  or  so— and  a  batal- 
lion  of  infantry —  eight  hundred  fine 
infantry — mostly  young  men  of  means  and 
position,  for  Clerkenwell  at  that  date  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  City  aristo- 
cracy. 

And  so  the  Clerkenwell  Light  Infantry 
were  marched  into  the  prison,  bayonets 
fixed,  pieces  loaded  and  primed,  pig-tails 
fiercely  curling  beneath  the  tall  Prussian 
shakos,  and  each  man  with  eighteen  rounds 
of  ball  cartridge  in  his  pouch.  The  riot 
collapsed  at  once  at  the  sight  of  this  strong 
force,  and  the  leaders  of  the  6meute  sul^ 
mitted   quietly  to  be  ironed  under  the 


muzzles  of  the  volunteer  musketry.  In 
consequence  of  these  disturbances  the 
governor  of  the  prison  was  removed; 
but  his  fault  seems  rather  to  have  been 
laxity  of  discipline  than  any  actual  ill- 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  under  his  charge. 

From  that  period  little  happened  to  vary 
the  dull  records  of  a  prison,  till  the  period 
of  the  first  Seform  agitation,  in  1830, 
when  a  considerable  number  of  political 
prisoners  were  detained  at  Coldbath  Fields, 
and  the  authorities,  in  the  excited  state  of 
public  feeling,  feared  an  attack  upon  the 
prison  to  rescue  the  popular  favourites. 
The  warders  were  armed,  and  patrolled 
the  battlements,  ammunition  was  laid  in, 
and  the  prison  was  prepared  for  a  regular 
siege.  But  nobody  came  to  the  attack. 
And  then  by  degrees  the  prison  that  had  in 
its  first  conception  been  considered  as  a 
model  one,  became  in  its  turn  old-fashioned 
and  antiquated,  and  so,  at  the  time  of  the 
second  dateinscribed  on  thegateway — 1866, 
that  is — ^the  prison  was  partly  pulled  down 
and  entirely  remodelled  on  the  modem 
radiating  or  spider's-web  system,  with  long 
corridors  like  the  spokes  of  wheels  about 
a  central  hole  of  observation. 

And  into  this  new  portion  of  the  prison 
we  are  presently  ushered ;  a  stirring  sight, 
with  its  long  radiating  wings  open  from 
basement  to  roof,  with  light  iron  galleries 
running  round  each  stage  of  cells,  which 
you  view  from  an  immense  circular  grating, 
from  the  centre  of  which  can  be  seen  every 
part  of  the  immense  area.  Not  a  gloomy 
place  by  any  means,  but  rather  lightsome 
and  cheerful,  with  a  quiet  echo  of  distant 
footsteps  among  the  iron  galleries,  little 
bands  of  prisoners  marching  here  and  there 
in  front  of  a  warder,  others  singly  wheeling 
little  trucks  filled  with  stores  or  carrying 
bundles  of  work.  The  dark  grey  suits  of 
the  prisoners  and  the  blue  uniforms  of  the 
warders  mingle  in  not  inharmonious 
groups.  Here  are  light,  and  warmth,  and 
treah  air,  and  employment  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  mind,  without  the  torture  of 
over-mastering  toil,  with  the  certainty  of 
food  and  shelter.  One  wonders  that  the 
half-starved  denizens  of  the  slums  of 
London  do  not  come  in  a  body  to  partici- 
pate in  these  advantfl^ges.  And  yet  the 
place  is  not  popular.  The  diet,  if  sufficient 
for  health,  leaves  an  aching  void  in  the 
interior,  and  then  there  is  enforced  absti- 
nence, and  the  strict,  rigid  discipline :  all 
these  make  the  notion  of  a  prison  suffi- 
ciently unpalatable  to  the  many,  although 
one  or  two  may  be  found  here  and  there 
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who  find  their  lot  more  dreary  when  at 
liberty. 

And  then  while  the  central  view  of  the 
great  prison-house  is  lively  and  yaried, 
there  is  a  terrible  monotony  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  building.  Cell  after  cell 
appears,  the  very  fellow  of  its  neighbour, 
each  with  its  card  with  the  cnminal's 
number,  his  sentence,  and  the  date  of  its 
expiration,  with  a  schedule  of  the  marks 
he  has  earned  for  good  conduct  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  colour  of  the  cards — 
white  for  Protestants,  and  orange  for 
Boman  Catholics,  for  the  moment  that  a 
man  comes  within  the  clutch  of  the  law, 
his  religion  becomes  a  matter  of  importance. 
He  may  never  have  troubled  himself  about 
the  matter  before ;  but  now  he  must  elect 
under  which  of  the  religious  banners  he 
will  serve.  For  the  benefit  of  visitors  one 
of  the  cells  is  kept  completely  furnished, 
and  fitted  up  with  all  the  belongings  of  a 
prisoner,  but  there  is  nothing  attractive 
about  this  except  to  a  professional  eye; 
there  is  not  even  a  dummy  figure,  like 
that  in  the  Health  Exhibition,  to  give  an 
air  of  reality  to  the  scene.  But  to  see  a 
real  prisoner  in  his  real  cell  during  his 
leisure  moments,  sitting  on  his  prison-stool, 
and  musing  upon  the  fate  of  man,  or  read- 
ing one  of  the  books  provided  for  j>risoner8. 
this  would  be  a  study  worth  talung.  Un- 
fortunately this  cannot  be  allowed  at  Gold- 
bath  Fields.  There  are  celebrated  captives 
here,  at  whom  many  would  give  much  to 
have  a  peep ;  but  prisoners  stand  on  their 
rights,  it  seems,  and  object  to  be  peeped  at 
So  that  in  this  particular  aspect  the  pri- 
soner must  be  unknown  to  ua  But  in 
every  other  part  of  his  life  at  Coldbath 
Fields  our  prisoner  is  in  full  evidence :  we 
see  him  marching  about  the  corridors,  or 
standing  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  waiting 
for  admittance  to  his  cell.  There  are  over 
thirteen  hundred  of  them  at  this  moment 
in  the  prison — ^the  exact  daily  average  is 
thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-two— a  terri- 
bly large  army  of  criminal&  Indeed,  of  all 
local  prisons  in  England,  as  distinguished 
from  convict-prisons,  Goldbath  is  the 
largest,  with  the  greatest  number  of 
inmates.  Wandsworai  comes  next  with  a 
mixed  population  of  male  and  female 
prisoners,  with  an  average  of  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  Wakefield 
next^  but  at  a  long  interval,  with  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-one. 

So  that  this  Goldbath  prison  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  Metropolitan,  or  primate, 
among  prisons,  the  best-known  among  all. 


if 


and,  as  it  owns  with  honourable  pride,  the 
least  liked  of  any.  To  sustain  its  rank 
Goldbath  shows  the  following  staff:  A 
governor  and  deputy,  two  chaplains,  two 
surgeons,  ten  schoolmasters  and  clerks, 
ninety-two  warders,  seventeen  other  officers, 
— in  all  a  hundred  and  twenty-five.  And 
the  total  amount  of  the  prison  budget  is 
some  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  or 
something  less  than  twenty  pounds  as 
the  yearly  cost  of  a  prisoner;  but  this 
amount  is  further  reduced  by  the  earnings 
of  the  prisoners,  as  will  be  seen  presently, 
for  we  are  now  about  to  visit  the  industrial 
department  of  the  prison. 

The  door  opens  upon  a  large  hall  half 
full  of  steam  and  vapour,  while  water  is 
splashing,  and  clothes  are  being  wrung  out, 
and  busy  knots  of  men  are  about  the 
various  receptacles,  stirring,  wringing, 
rubbing,  and  going  through  all  the  processes 
of  a  laundry  on  a  large  scale.  Nearly  forty 
men  are  employed  at  this  work,  and  only 
the  presence  of  a  uniformed  warder,  un- 
ruffled by  toil,  reminds  us  that  we  are  not 
in  an  ordinary  industrial  establishment 
The  result  of  this  washing  and  scrubbing  is 
apparent  in  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
bundles  of  just  the  same  form  and  size, 
each  of  which  is  the  convict's  weekly  kit — 
his  shirt,  stockings,  drawers,  and  jumper 
jacket — and  then  as  well,  the  whole  of  the 
washing  of  the  staff  and  establishment  is 
done  hera  Another  iron  doorway  leads 
into  the  bakehouse,  with  its  huge  ovens 
and  great  kneading-troughs ;  and  here  are 
some  sixteen  prisoners  at  work  making 
bread.  It  is  whole-meal  bread  of  the  kind 
that  outsiders  have  to  pay  fancy  prices  for, 
but  the  prisoners  don't  like  it,  and  com- 
pare it  unfavourably  with  the  white  and 
well-alumed  '<  tommy  "  of  private  life.  But 
what  strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  this  and 
the  other  workshops,  is  that  the  prisoners 
seem  perfectly  to  the  manner  born ;  these 
bakers  here  are  as  smart  and  effective  as  if 
they  had  been  at  the  business  from  infancy. 

"  And  such  is  the  case,  no  doubt,"  said 
our  conductor.  There  is  no  lack  of  work- 
men at  any  kind  of  trade  in  Goldbath 
Melds,  nor  of  good  workmen  at  that  What- 
ever might  be  wanted  to  be  done,  from  the 
deUcate  work  about  a  watch  to  the  casting 
of  so  many  tons  of  metal,  there  were  men 
always  to  be  had  who  were  equal  to  the 
work.  In  the  workshops,  when  a  hand  was 
wanted,  he  was  always  to  be  found  among 
the  prisoners ;  so  that  from  one  point  of 
view  you  have  in  Goldbath  Fields  a  great 
industrial  factory,  witb  workmen  always 
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under  lock  and  key,  and  with  nothing  to 
fear  from  strikes  or  combinations  of  the 
employed.  Here,  for  instance,  is  some  of 
the  work  done  by  the  prisoners.  First  of 
all,  the  whole  bsulding  work  of  the  prison : 
brick  and  stone  work,  repairs,  plastering, 
painting,  and  plumbing ;  then  all  the  tin 
work,  iron  work,  and  carpentry.  Then 
the  tailoring :  uniform  clothing  is  cat  oat 
on  scientific  principles  for  w  the  local 
prisons  in  the  country ;  much  of  it  is  made 
ap;  the  clothing  and  bedding  for  the 
prisoners  of  this  and  other  prisons  is  com- 
pletely made.  Thus  there  are  thirty-three 
tailors  constantiy.at  work,  and  eight  shoe- 
makers are  busy  over  the  shoes  of  tiie 
prison,  while  some  fifteen  less  skilf al  hands 
are  cobbling  the  worn  chaussure.  Then 
there  is  the  blacksmith's  shop,  where  all  the 
ironwork  of  the  prison  is  made,  and  where 
a  man  may  be  seen  forging  the  fetters 
which,  if  he  prove  outrageous,  may  be  used 
to  bind  him.  The  mat-making  sheds  occupy 
some  seventy  men,  and  another  squad  of 
eighteen  or  so  are  making  baskets  and 
brooms  for  prisons  andpubhc  departments. 
A  great  quantity  of  baskets  was  supplied 
by  Goldbath  Fields  at  the  opening  of  the 
Parcels  Post,  and  thousands  of  wooden 
cases  have  been  recentiy  furnished  from  the 
carpenter's  shop  for  the  use  of  the  Post 
Office. 

Then  come  the  unskilled  labours  of  those 
most  unfortunate  of  prisoners  who  have 
learnt  no  trade,  no  art  or  handicraft  except 
that  of  picking  and  stealing.  For  these 
the  oakum-picking  room,  wi^  its  trays  of 
neatiy- arranged  specimens  of  cordage,  a 
slice  of  a  huge  hawser  that  may  have 
towed  the  T6m6raire,  now  weighed  out  by 
the  pound  to  be  reduced  by  finger  and 
thumb  to  so  much  fine  fibre  once  mora 
There  are  more  than  six  hundred  at  this 
work,  or  nearly  half  the  population  of  the 
prison ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
all  these  are  unskilled  workmen.  Many  of 
them  could  take  their  places  in  the  work- 
shops if  there  were  room  for  them.  But 
oakum-picking  is  a  neat  and  handy  form  of 
labour,  as  far  as  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned, which  can  be  done  by  the  prisoner 
in  his  cell,  and  there  is  never  too  much 
oakum  in  the  world,  it  seems,  while  the 
Umitsof  the  demand  for  cocoaruut  mats, 
we  will  say,  is  soon  reached.  Else  the 
employment  is  not  a  very  profitable  one. 
The  value  of  the  labour  of  the  six  hundred 
oakum-pickers  is  put  down  in  the  prison 
reports  at  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
or   ten    shillings   apiece,  at   which    rate 


the  oakum-picker  earns,  allowing  three 
hundred  working  days  to  the  year,  just  two- 
fifths  of  a  penny  a  day. 

A  more  lively  and  varied  occupation,  and 
one  more  pleasant  for  the  fingers,  is  paper- 
picking.  Here  is  a  big  shc^  occupied  by 
some  six  score  men ;  some  of  them  of  a 
venerable  and  patriarchal  appearance.  It 
is  never  too  late  to  get  into  prison,  it  seems. 
Here  is  an  old  eentleman  of  over  seventy, 
whose  passions  have  still  force  to  lead  him 
astray ;  and  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
greybeards  among  the  paper-pickers,  whose 
work  is  perpetuuly  picking  old  envelopes 
and  pieces  of  waste-paper  out  of  one  basket 
and  dropping  them  into  another.  The 
public  departments  make  great  quantities 
of  waste-paper;  and  of  that,  everything 
that  is  not  docketed,  and  filed,  and  put 
away  amons  the  national  archives,  is 
brought  to  Goldbath  Fields  to  be  picked 
and  sorted.  And  the  recognised  value  of 
the  labours  of  an  active  young  fellow  of 
business  habits,  about  a  basket  of  papers,  is 
nearly  twopence-halfpenny  a  day  at  Gold- 
bath Fieldsjshowingaconsiderabledifiference 
in  tariff  between  this  and  similar  occupa- 
tions carried  on  further  west 

And  thus  it  is  pretty  evident  that  if  the 
industrial  departments  of  the  prisons  earn 
the  laige  amount  that  is  credited  to  them 
in  the  official  reports — in  round  numbers 
some  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  or  half 
the  general  charges  of  the  prison — the 
result  is  due  chiefly  to  the  labours  of  the 
skilled  workmen — ^the  plumbers,  smiths, 
carpenters,  and  so  on — who  make  up  by 
the  value  of  their  work  for  the  profitless 
labours  of  the  great  mass  of  prisoners.  And 
this  may  be  an  index  to  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  value  of  labour  arising 
from  technical  instruction — since  even 
in  a  prison  the  skilled  workman  is  still 
profitable  to  the  community.  But,  from 
another  point  of  view,  a  visit  to  Goldbath 
prison  is  profoundly  dispiriting.  Here  you 
have  not  a  colony  of  gaol-birds,  a  class 
apart  with  whom  it  is  not  difficult  to  deal, 
but  a  great  aggregate  of  the  real  working 
population  of  London.  The  faces  you  see 
passing  along  the  prison  corridors  are  the 
same  kind  of  faces  you  meet  in  any  London 
street ;  they  belong  to  workmen  who  have 
robbed  their  masters,  clerks  and  shopmen 
who  have  made  free  with  the  till,  bank- 
clerks  who  have  betrayed  their  trust, 
small  people  who  have  given  way  to  small 
temptations,  not  a  bit  more  criminal  than 
thousands  who  are  at  large  outside.  But 
it  is  as  the  sign  of  a  certain  blight^or  mould 
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that  seems  to  be  creeping  over  whole  classes 
of  the  community,  that  the  presence  of  all 
these  non-professional  criminals  becomes 
so  disheartening.  Here  yon  have  smart 
yonng  fellows,  fairly  educated,  and,  with 
ordinary  industry,  quite  above  the  reach 
of  want,  who  have  deliberately  turned  to 
predatory  ways,  as  a  kind  of  labour-saving 
contrivance,  and  with  the  full  conviction 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  only  for 
those  who  are  too  stupid  to  try  any  other. 
But  now  we  come  to  the  stran^st  of  all 
the  sights  in  this  great  prison — ^the  ^aJlery 
where  the^  great  treadwheel  contmually 
revolves  with  a  dull,  resounding  cUink.  It 
is  a  fine,  well-ventilated  hall,  Ughted  from 
above;  and  on  either  side  are  rows  of  grey- 
coated  prisoners,  the  strangest  collection  of 
human  scaramouches,  as,  clinging  to  a 
wooden  bar  above  them,  they  skip  from 
step  to  step  of  the  slowly-turning  wheel,  and 
are  never  an  inch  the  farther  advanced  for 
all  their  skipping.  A  sad,  terrible  sight 
of  human  degradation  —  as  painful  to 
witness,  perhaps,  as  to  endure — with  a 
ludicrous  touch  about  it,  too,  that  seems  to 
add  to  the  degradation.  Not  all  the  pri- 
soners are  at  work,  however,  a  third  of 
them  are  resting — for  each  man's  daily 
task  is  divided  into  quarter-hours,  of  which 
ten  minutes  are  spent  on  the  wheel  and 
five  minutes  sitting  down.  A  prisoner 
with  a  can  goes  round  and  supplies  those 
who  are  resting  with  water.  And  this  is 
the  real  hard-labour  of  the  prison — an 
ordeal  that  all  must  go  through  who  are 
thus  sentenced.  A  month  on  the  tread- 
wheel  is  the  preliminary  for  all  who  are 
not  pronounced  unfit  by  the  prison  surgeon. 
As  a  punishment,  it  falls  most  heavily  upon 
the  least  criminal ;  the  regular  prison-bird 
is  accustomed  to  the  work,  his  muscles  have 
accommodated  themselves  to  his  peculiar 
conditions  of  Ufa  But  to  the  prisoner  who 
has  not  been  previously  convicted,  the  first 
week  or  two  are  of  positive  torture,  every 
muscle  and  sinew  being  racked  and  strained 
by  the  unaccustomed  labour.  Silence,  of 
course,  is  imperative.  The  lightest  accent 
brings  punishment,  and  yet  the  prisoners 
contrive  to  talk  upon  the  wheel.  With 
faces  to  the  revolving  wheelt  and  without 
turning  in  either  direction,  a  whisper  is 
breathed  in  the  air  and  meets  a  receptive 
ear.  Occasionally  the  receptive  ear  is  that 
of  a  warder,  who,  having  a  little  leisure 
time,  devotes  it  to  the  chase  of  small 
offences— a  cruel  sport,  perhaps,  but  then 
the  relations  between  prisoners  and  warders 
are  not  marked  by  confidence  and  affection. 


But  it  is  rather  startling,  as  we  pass  by 
the  ranks  of  prisoners  toiling  up  their 
never-ending  pairs  of  stairs,  to  hear,  softly 
murmured,  a  distant  personal  allusion 
to  the  group  of  visitors  passing  through 
the  ward.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whence 
the  voice  proceeds,  and  the  warders 
shake  their  heads  and  look  sterner  than 
ever;  but  the  incident  has  its  cheering 
side  as  showing  that  all  human  spirit  is  not 
crushed  out  by  the  flanges  of  that  hideous 
wheel 

Turning  from  the  wheel-room,  we  see 
the  result  of  this  economic  application  of 
human  force  in  the  shape  of  mill  wheels 
and  stones,  and  powdery  streams  of  flour. 
And  in  the  prison  report,  the  gang  upon 
the  wheel — a  wheel  which  upon  its  capa- 
cious circumference  has  room  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pair  of  feet^  and  yet  is 
less  capacious  than  the  old  wheel  of  the 
prison ;  which  last  caught  fire  some  years 
ago,  and  was  wholly  destroyed,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  world  of  habitual 
offenders  —  well,  these  hundred  and 
twenty-five  gangers  on  the  wheel  are 
euphemistically  described  as  ^'  employed  in 
manufactures" — the  grinding  of  wheat, 
that  is,  by  a  process  the  simplicity  of  which 
recalls  the  arts  of  primitive  man.  And 
the  wheel-gang  are  credited  with  earning 
a  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  a  year 
towards  the  cost  of  their  keep — that  is, 
not  quite  a  penny  a  day  per  man.  But^ 
then,  of  course,  the  object  is  not  profit, 
but  the  due  correction  of  the  prisonera 
And,  as  a  rough-and-ready  method  of 
punishment,  appucable  to  all  cases,  and 
with  little  trouble — ^like  the  favourite 
bastinado  of  a  more  primitive  jurisprudence 
— the  treadwheel  is  a  favourite  method 
of  discipline  with  most  of  the  official 
authorities. 

And  the  millstones  grind  small  enough, 
if  they  grind  slowly ;  and  listening  to  the 
uncertain,  intermittent  pulse  of  the  wheel, 
and  thinking  of  the  sighs  and  groans  that 
are  echoed  in  that  doleful,  clanking  revo- 
lution, you  wonder  that  the  meal  should 
trickle  past  so  fine,  and  white,  and  sweet- 
smelling.  Anyhow,  the  official  reporters 
are  satisfied  the  millstones  work  well ;  but 
they  do  not  grind  enough  grist  to  supply  the 
great  bakery  of  the  prison,  which  fdmishes 
all  the  prisons  of  London  with  bread. 

And  now  there  only  remains  the  chapel 
to  visit — a  square,  cheerful-looking  place, 
whose  chancel  is  adorned  with  some  neat- 
ness and  taste  by  the  hands  of  the 
prisoners.    Somethi^jij);fcfJjr|jp  the  way 
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of  psalmody  is  heard  here  on  Sundays, 
with  a  thousand  or  so  of  prisoners  and 
warders  stretching  their  throats  to  the 
utmost 

Another  less  agreeable  sight,  however, 
is  a  vestibule,  with  the  triangles,  and  a 
kind  of  iron  horse,  used  for  flogging 
hardened  offenders  against  prison  dis- 
cipline. There  are  twenty  recorded  cases 
of  punishment  in  one  year  at  Ooldbath 
Fields.  But  here  end  the  gruesome 
associations  of  the  prison — there  is  no 
execution -shed.  Goldbath,  as'  yet,  is 
free  from  the  dreadful  presence  of  the 
gallows.  There  are  deaths  in  the  prison, 
as  must  necessarily  be  with  such  a  resident 
population,  but  the  prison  mortality  is 
exceptionally  low.  Last  year  there  were 
only  nine  deaths  among  an  average  popula- 
tion, it  may  be  remembered,  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
prisoners.  And  those  nine  who  thus 
obtained  release  without  resort  to  human 
clemency,  are  so  fairly  representative  of 
the  general  bulk  of  prisoners  that  their 
trades  may  here  be  given :  A  carpenter, 
grocer's  assistant^  labourer,  navvy,  printer, 
shoeblack,  tailor,  waiter,  and  two  generally 
described  as  labourers. 

And  as  we  are  about  to  leave  the  prison- 
walls,  we  may  think  of  those  whose  time 
is  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  who  will 
on  the  morrow  issue  forth  as  free  men  into 
a  world  which  is  hardly  prepared,  perhaps, 
to  welcome  them  very  heartily.  *'  And  if 
I  was  something  of  a  failure,"  a  prisoner 
may  say  to  himself,  "when  I  had  yet  a 
chiuracter,  what  chance  have  I  now,  with 
tiie  prison  stain  upon  me?"  But  hands 
are  stretched  out  to  the  discharged 
prisoner.  Before  he  leaves  the  prison- 
gate  the  following  invitation  is  placed  in 
his  hand  :  "  Dear  Friend, — You  are  kindly 
invited  to  partake  of  coffee  and  bread-and- 
butter,  free  of  charge,  at  the  Mission 
House,  opposite  the  prison  gates,  on  the 
right''  And  this  is  the  liberated  pri- 
soner's first  introduction  to  a  society  that 
is  doing  a  good  work  among  those  who 
would  otherwise  drift  hopelessly  and  for- 
lornly from  the  prison  gates. 

REDMEN'S  GRAVES. 

Who  are  the  redmen  1  Dp  they  belong 
to  some  old,  old  race,  of  which  the  Guanches 
in  the  Canary  Isles,  the  Basques  in  Western 
Spidn  and  France  and  Britain,  and  the 
ancient   Egyptians,    were  offshoots,   and 


which  was  more  widely  spread  in  the  New 
World,  because  that  New  World  is,  as 
geologists  tell  us,  older — Le.,  more  un- 
altered in  its  features  than  the  old  1  Or 
are  they  congeners  of  the  yellowmen  who  fill 
all  northern  and  a  great  deal  of  central  Asia, 
modified  from  what  we  call  the  Mongolian 
type  by  ages  of  different  life-conditions  f 

Who  can  tell  ?  What  is  to  be  the  test  1 
Not  language,  which  among  tribes  with  no 
written  literature  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  change,  and  which  in  South  America  does 
change  so  fast  that  half  a  tribe,  paddling 
away  on  a  three  years'  voyage  up  one 
of  the  great  rivers,  will  come  back,  Mr. 
Bates  tells  us,  scarcely  able  to  hold  a  con- 
versation with  the  half  that  stayed  at 
home.  Not  architecture,  which  depends 
so  much  on  the  materials  at  hand,  so  that 
even  in  England  the  stately  grey  home- 
steads all  fldonff  the  line  of  oolite,  are 
quite  unlike  the  pargetted  black  and 
white  houses  of  Sbropshire,  or  the  flint 
walls  of  East  Anglian  dwellings. 

How  about  burial  customs  f  They  are 
as  lasting  as  any;  witness  the  "wakes" 
that  still  in  this  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  go  on  in  Liverpool  and  London; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  redmen,  differing 
in  so  many  things,  agree,  all  the  con- 
tinent over,  in  some  of  their  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  dead.  They  agree,  too,  with 
Basques,  and  Guanches,  and  Egyptians,  in 
their  eagerness  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
touching  the  dead  person.  The  Egyptians 
never  buried,  they  set  their  mummies 
where,  when  the  restitution  of  all  things 
came  round,  they  might  slip  their  cere- 
ments and  walk  forth  with  all  their  kin 
and  all  their  belongings  around  them. 
The  Guanches  also  mummified  their  dead 
and  put  them  away  in  caves.  The 
Basques,  or  Euskarians— builders,  we  are 
told,  of  those  rough  stone  boxes  which 
used  to  be  called  cromlechs— laid  the 
corpse  on  a  flat  stone,  put  up  stone  sides, 
and  laid  a  big  stone  cover  atop,  and 
then  heaped  over  this  "cist "  the  cairn  of 
earth  or  pebbles.  The  Red  Indian  generally 
dispenses  with  the  cairn,  and  seldom  has 
stone  slabs  wherewith  to  form  the  cist; 
but  he  is  equally  careful  not  to  weigh 
down  the  soul  with  earthen  clods.  Some- 
times he  lays  his  dead  in  trees,  some- 
times on  a  platform  of  poles,  sometimes  in 
a  canoe  set  np  on  posts.  When  he  does 
heap  up  a  monnd,  there  is  always  a 
stick  leading  from  the  body  to  the  surface, 
and  up  this  the  soul  is  supposed  to  climb 
and  wing  its  way  westward  WheQ  he  digs 
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a  vault  he  contrives  to  make  it  fannel- 
shaped,  the  big  end  downwards.  The 
bottom  is  covered  with  fine  mats,  the 
walls  hong  with  handsome  shawls,  blankets, 
skins,  and  not  only  the  dead  man's  belong- 
ings, but  contributions  from  his  friends — ^a 
saddle,  some  dishes,  ornamental  pottery, 
etc. — ^are  placed  around.  Then  the  corpse, 
wrapped  in  blankets,  and  wampum  belts, 
and  buffalo  robes,  is  lowered  into  the  vault ; 
a  pony  (previously  selected  by  the 
defunct)  is  strangled,  and  often  a  dog  also, 
and  their  heads  are  placed  on  the  grave, 
the  mouth  of  which  has  been  closed  witfi 
neatly-fitting  logs,  and  over  these  is  laid  a 
coating  of  earth.  Here  we  have  the  same 
feeling  which  among  ourselves  prompts  the 
village  shopkeeper's  widow  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  "  brick  grave,"  instead  of 
letting  her  husband  sleep  with  nothing  but 
the  coffin-lid  between  him  and  the  church- 
yard mould,  after  the  fashion  of ''  the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet" 

When  the  Indians  were  great  nations, 
instead  of  broken  wandering  tribes,  their 
customs  were  more  elaborate.  Lawson, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Garolinas  in  the 
first  years  of  the  last  century,  was  struck 
with  the  care  the  Indians  showed  in  keep- 
ing the  corpse  from  contact  with  the  soU. 
Their  feeling  was  just  the  opposite  of  that 
expressed  by  ''Earth  to  earth."  Old 
travellers  give  quaint  woodcuts  of  the 
quigozogon  or  mausoleum,  in  which  dead 
people  of  note  were  laid.  It  was  lined  as 
well  as  floored  with  mats,  and  had  its  sides 
secured  from  falling  in  by  well-spliced  poles, 
which  supported  an  arched  roof.  If  all 
this  seems  too  much  trouble  for  ''  savages  " 
to  take,  we  must  remember  they  were  not 
savages — had  many  arts  which  they  have 
lost  through  contact  with  the  whites ;  and, 
from  the  unsparing  way  in  which  nowa- 
days they  give  their  best  to  their  dead 
friends,  we  may  argue  that  De  Bry  and 
Lafitau,  and  other  explorers,  simply  de- 
picted what  they  saw,  and  that  the  houses 
of  the  dead  were,  among  some  tribes, 
really  far  more  sumptuous  than  those  of  the 
living.  Here  is  an  instance  of  this  present- 
day  unsparinmess  in  a  poor  broken  tribe  in 
California.  These  OaliCornians  burn  their 
dead,  as  do  many  Indians  of  the  Far  West ; 
and  the  scene  at  a  chiefs  burning  reminds 
one  of  the  burials  of  the  old  Greek  heroes. 
''In  his  mouth  T^ere  placed  two  gold 
twenties,  and  smaller  coins  on  his  breast 
and  in  his  hands  and  ears.  All  his  finery 
— feather  mantles,  plumes,  clothes,  shell- 
money,  bows,  arrows — ^was  heaped  upon 
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him ;  and  as  soon  as  the  dirge  and  funeral- 
dance  were  set  going,  the  Indian  spectators 
began  to  lose  their  head&  One  stripped  off  a 
brand-new  broadcloth  coat^  and  flung  it  on 
the  pyre,  howling  piteously.  Another 
was  just  throwing  on  a  pile  of  blankets, 
when  a  white  man  offered  him  ten  dollars 
for  them,  jingling  the  bright  coins  before 
his  eyes."  The  redman  hurled  him  aside, 
and  threw  his  offering  with  the  rest 
Women  kept  throwing  on  all  they  had  in 
the  world  —  their  gayest  dresses,  their 
shell  necklaces.  Indeed,  so  furious  got  the 
excitement  that  some  of  them  would  them- 
selves have  leaped  in  had  they  not  been 
prevented.  The  idea  was  that  the  souls 
of  the  things  thus  burned  went  off  charioted 
in  the  smoke-wreaths  along  with  the  soul 
of  the  dead  man.  At  tms  funeral  the 
white  men  who  were  looking  on  csdculated 
that  at  least  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  was  destroyed,  and  what  surprised 
them  most  was  that  the  Indians,  at 
other  times  such  close  bargainors,  wholly 
forgot  their  usual  greed.  "Why,  he'd 
have  cleared  eight  dollars  if  he'd  sold  me 
his  blankets,"  said  the  man  who  had  made 
the  offer.  ''  I  only  did  it  to  try  him,  and 
precious  glad  I  was  when  I  saw  he  was  too 
wild  to  snap  at  such  a  fancy  price." 

Where  they  do  not  burn  they  are  equally 
lavish.  Dr.  Sternberg,  of  the  United  States 
army,foundinEan8as,amongtheCheyennes, 
a  burial-case  raised  some  eight  feet  from  the 
ground  on  four  notched  uprights.  Seeing 
that  it  was  carefully  constructed,  his  "  civi- 
lised" instinct  prompted  him  at  once  to  send 
it  to  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington, where  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
box,  six  feet  long,  three  high,  and  three 
deep,  of  white  willow  branches,  neatly 
plaited,  with  a  flooring  of  buffalo  thongs, 
and  straps  fastening  it  to  four  twelve-foot 
ironwood  poles,  which  had  rested  in  the 
notched  uprights.  Outside  were  two 
buffalo-robes  of  the  largest  size,  and  inside 
five  more,  each  bound  round  with  a  bright 
sash,  were  successively  removed.  Then 
came  five  blankets,  two  red,  two  blue,  one 
white ;  and  next  a  white  and  ^ey  striped 
sack,  and  inside  that  a  United  States 
infantry  overcoat — ^like  all  the  other  wrap- 
pings, nearly  new.  Then,  on  a  pillow  of 
rags,  was  the  *'  medicine-bag  "  of  the  dead 
baby — of  course  it  was  a  baby ;  all  those 
wrappings  left  only  room  for  a  year-old 
child.  The  bag  contained  a  parcel  of  red 
paint,  some  bits  of  deer-skin,  along  with 
straps,  buckles,  and  other  odds  and  ends. 
The  inner  wrappings  were  three  splendid 
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robes,  each  about  four  feet  long,  of 
buffalo  calf- skin,  elaborately  decorated 
with  beadwork  stripes-^blue  and  white  in 
the  firsts  green  and  yellow  in  the  next, 
blue  and  red  in  the  innermoet.  The  hoods, 
too,  were  richly  ornamented  with  bead- 
work,  and  all  round  the  robes  little  spherical 
brass  bells  were  hung  with  strings  of  bead& 
Next  was  a  grey  woollen  shawl,  then  fire 
yards  of  blue  cashmere,  followed  by  six  of 
red,  and  that  again  by  six  of  brown  calico, 
and  in  that  last  wrapping  was  the  babe, 
with  a  beaver-fur  cap,  and  long  wampum 
necklaces,  and  strings  of  rare  shells,  among 
them  that  Haliotis  from  the  Califomian 
Gulf,  so  valued  by  the  tribes  living  east  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains  The  dress  was  a 
red  tunic,  with  beadwork  frock  leggings, 
red  and  black  stockings,  deerskin  moccasins 
with  beadwork,  and  over  all  a  red  flannel 
cloak.  All  the  little  creature's  toys — ^a 
china  doll,  a  vase,  a  pair  of  mittens,  etc., 
were  placed  in  the  cloak.  Think  of  the 
amount  of  self-denial  in  giving  up  all  those 
blankets,  and  all  that  mass  of  bead  and 
wampum  workl  The  New  Yorkers  are 
only  acting  like  those  who  held  the  land 
before  them,  when  they  spend  such 
fabulous  sums  as  the  newspapers  tell  us 
they  do  on  coffin  decoration.  Other  tribes, 
instead  of  plaited  willow  boxes,  use  regular 
wooden  chests,  wonderfully  carved,  usually 
with  a  lid  like  a  gabled  roof,  and  always 
with  an  opening  in  the  side  through  which 
food  may  be  passed  in,  so  that  the  soul 
may  eat  the  souls  of  the  good  things 
provided  by  its  friends.  Old  travellers 
wondered  at  these  coffins  set  up  above- 
ground;  and  the  Spaniards — as  little 
scrupulous  as  Dr.  Sternberg  about  violating 
burial-places — ^found  in  some  of  them  a  desu 
of  wealth.  The  burial  boxes  of  a  tribe  on 
the  TalomecoBiver,  Oregon,  are  said  to  have 
furnished  handfuls  of  pearls  to  a  party  of 
soldiers  that  was  expForing  the  coast. 

The  Chinese,  we  must  remember,  also 
keep  their  coffins  above-ground ;  and,  ages 
ago,  they  used  to  be  as  reckless  as  the  red- 
men  in  their  offerings  to  the  dead.  The 
Scythians — ^probably  also  belonging  to  the 
yellow  race — seem  to  us  to  have  ^en  the 
most  lavish  because  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
foundin  their  tombs.  But  gold  was  common 
in  the  Ural;  and  to  a  Scythian  King  even 
the  treasures  found  in  such  a  tomb  as  Roul- 
Oba,  near  Eertch,  were  not  more  valuable 
than  all  that  calico,  and  those  buffalo  robes 
and  blankets,  were  to  the  poor  Cheyenne. 

And  yet,  though  the  whole  country  from 
Eertch  to  the  Sea  of  Azov  is  strewn  with 


burial  mounds  which  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  ransacked  for  their  treasures, 
there  never  has  been  such  a  find  as  this 
Eoul-Oba  (ash-heap^,  which  somehow 
remuned  undisturbea  till  1831,  and  in 
which,  along  with  the  Eing,  his  wife,  his 
servants,  and  his  horses,  was  found  a 
weight  of  gold  (to  say  nothing  of  electmm 
— gold  alloyed  with  silver)  in  torques,  brace- 
lets, sword-hilts,  dishes,  goblets,  etc.,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Of  tiiis  the 
BuBsian  government  was  robbed  of  all  but 
some  fifteen  pounds,  though  nominally  Uie 
greatest  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
pilfering.  This  Eoul-Oba  tomb  was  draped 
all  round  like  the  burial-vault  of  a  Sioux; 
only,  instead  of  being  lined  with  f  urS|  its 
lining  was  hangings  of  gold  tissue,  the 
onlv  remaining  parts  of  which  are  the  gold 
nails  that  fastened  them  to  the  courses  of 
stonework,  and  the  masses  of  tangled 
gold  thread  and  heaps  of  thin  stamped 
gold  ornaments  with  which  the  ground 
close  beneath  the  walls  is  covered.  You 
can  see  at  South  Eensington  reproductions 
of  some  of  the  Eoul-Oba  ttungs;  and, 
seeing  them,  you  will  marvel  at  the  strange 
feeling  which  gave  to  the  dead  what  the 
living  could  but  ill  spare.  To  keep  any 
large  percentage  of  a  nation's  wealth  in 
treasure-houses,  like  that  in  which  Sir 
Bedivere  wanted  to  put  Excalibur,  seems 
to  us  to  savour  of  barbarism.  But  such 
treasures  can  be  used  at  a  pinch.  Henrietta 
Maria  turned  into  money  a  good  deal  of 
the  chased  and  jewelled  work  that  Plan- 
tagenets  and  Tudors  had  stored  up ;  and 
what  she  did  not  succeed  in  sending  off,  tiie 
Parliament  found  very  useful;  whereas 
treasures  in  tombs  are  lost  for  ever  to  the 
nation  that  buries  them.  A  redman  wiU 
sooner  freeze  than  use  the  moat  mouldering 
of  coffin-poles  or  uprights  to  light  his  fire ; 
and  so  the  Scythians  looked  on  the  vases, 
bral^elets,  plates  of  gold,  ete,  buried  with 
their  dead  Eings,  as  something  which  it 
would  be  sacrilege  to  touch.  The  mounds 
were  never  desecrated  till  long  after  the 
Scythians  had  passed  away — till  the 
Genoese  —  so  proverbially  sharp  that  it 
takes  two  Jews  to  outwit  one  of  them — 
came  sailing  about  in  those  parts. 

Any  nation  that  would  thrive  must  give 
up  this  excessive  funeral  unthrift.  Do  not 
think  I  am  preaching  in  the  interests  of  the 
Cheap  Funeral  Society;  though  it  always 
annoys  me,  in  West  Cornwall,  where  they 
like  to  '*bury  decent/'  to  see  the  coffin 
covered  with  good  black  cloth,  and  the 
white-metal  plates,  and  the  Uning  of  fine 
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flannel,  when  I  know  that,  tin  being  down 
80  low,  the  survivors  would  be  glad  of  the 
money  thu6  wasted  to  add  a  little  butcher's 
meat  to  their  dry  bread  and  pilchards. 
No;  I  was  thinking  of  the  Chinese,  and 
how  cleverly  they,  while  mostly  keeping 
up'  appearances,  have  managed  to  slip  out 
of  the  cost  of  funerals,  lime  was  when 
they,  too,  offered  all  that  was  rarest  and 
best  at  their  tombs ;  but  they  have  found 
out  that  a  red  paper  horse  and  state  dress 
of  gilt  paper  are  just  as  useful  to  the  ghost 
as  things  that  tiie  survivors  can  ill  spare. 

The  redmen  have  not  yet  learnt  this 
cheap  way  of  testifying  regard.  Even 
when  they  do  not  bum  or  bury  everything, 
they  give  everything  away.  It  seems 
a  point  of  honour  with  the  relations  that 
they,  and  not  the  dead,  should  be  left  as 
bare  as  Job  after  his  successiye  lossea 
Sometimes,  instead  of  a  gift  to  everyone 
present  at  the  funeral,  there  is  what  they 
caU  a  "  ghost  gamble."  The  dead  man's 
goods  are  parcelled  out  into  many  small 
lots.  In  the  centre  of  the  lod^e  is  the 
bundle  containing  a  lock  of  hair,  which 
stands  instead  of  the  corpse,  and  which  the 
widow  has  to  carry  about  with  her  for  a 
year.  Close  beside  this  seats  himself  a 
near  relative  chosen  to  act  as  ghost;  and 
he  plays  against  aU  comers.  The  game 
is  (or  was,  till  cards  came  in  with  whiskey 
and  shoddy  blankets)  a  certain  throw^  of 
eight  niarked  wild-plum  stones.  Nothing 
is  staked;  but  eveiyone  who  beats  the 
ghost  takes  one  of  the  lots;  everyone  whom 
the  ghost  beats  goes  off  empty-handed. 
For  a  dead  woman's  goods  only  women 
play,  using  seven  instead  of  eight  stones. 

The  carrying  for  twelve  moons  a 
''husband"  of  wampum,  and  clothes, 
and  feathers,  is  a  release  from  the  old 
custom  by  which  the  widow  had  to 
carry  his  bones  all  through  the  second 
year  after  Us  death,  after  daily  offering 
food  at  his  grave  for  the  whole  of  the 
first  year.  The  clothes  are  her  own  best; 
and  during  the  time  she  has  to  wear  her 
worst,  and  her  hair  is  never  dressed  unless 
a  female  friend  comes  and  combs  it  out  for 
her.  It  may  interest  those  who  are  work- 
ing to  change  our  marriage-laws  to  know 
that^  though  during  her  year  of  mourning 
she  must  not  even  talk  to  men  in  general, 
and,  if  caught  doing  so,  has  her  hair  cut  off 
close  to  the  roots  by  the  women  of  her 
tribe,  there  is  an  exception  in  favour  of 
her  husband's  unmarried  brothers  and 
cousins,  and  others  of  the  same  '*  totem  " 
(family-mark).    Any  one  of  these  she  may 
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marry;  indeed,  if  at  the  funeral  one  of 
the  brothers  walks  her  across  the  grave, 
she  is  forthwith  his  wife,  the  bundle  and 
other  mourning-rites  being  dispensed  witL 

As  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  baby 
Cheyenne,  the  deepest  mourning  is  ti^at 
for  children.  A  Chippeway  mother  makes 
a  doll  and  nurses  it  for  a  year,  dropping 
little  bits  of  food  dose  to  the  imitation 
mouth.  Among  the  Senel,  in  Ctdifomia, 
the  mother  goes,  day  by  day,  for  twelve 
moons,  to  her  babe's  grave,  or  to  some 
place  where  her  little  one  used  to  play 
when  alive,  and  piteously  calls  on  it  to 
return,  sometimes  singing  a  hoarse  chant, 
like  that  which  Mrs.  Hemans  idealised  in  her 
Messenger  Bird,  with  its  melancholy  refrain, 
''  We  cidl,  and  they  answer  not  again.  Oh, 
say,  do  they  love  there  yet  1 "  and  swaying 
her  bod^  to  and  fro  in  a  weird  dance. 

Lookmg  over  the  bulky  report  ^siz 
hundred  quarto  paffes)  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Bureau  of  Ethnology,  I  am  struck 
with  the  want  of  intelligence  of  many 
of  the  reporters  Knowing  how  care- 
fully in  Germany  and  France,  and  our 
own  isles,  enquirers  have,  since  the  days 
of  the  Brothers  Orimm,  been  searching 
out  and  jottmg  down  every  vestige  of  old 
custom,  one  cannot  help  being  amused 
at  the  off-hand  way  in  which  a  man  who 
hears  a  Senel  dir^e  that  sounds  like 
''Hellellu,  Hellelily,"  jumps  to  theconclusion 
that  '*the  Indians  must  be  descended  from 
the  Lost  Tribes,  for  he  heard  them  singing 
Hallelujah."  Of  human  sacrifices,  as  well 
as  suicides  at  graves,  there  is,  however, 
apparently  no  doubt  Bossu,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  tells  us  that  when,  among 
the  Natchez  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  nobles 
("Suns,". they  called  them)  died,  a  large 
number  always  kflled  themselves;  those, 
too,  who  married  girl^  of  the  **  Sun  "  blood, 
had  to  die  if  their  wives  died  first.  Not 
forty  years  a^,  in  Oregon,  a  Wascopun 
chid  tied  to  us  dead  son,  mouth  to  mouth, 
the  lad  who  had  been  his  comrade  in  all 
his  youthful  games,  and  huntings,  and  fish- 
ings. Among  the  tribes  of  Panama,  when 
a  suckling  mother  dies,  her  babe  is  placed 
at  her  breast  and  left  at  the  burial-place ; 
and  this  not  from  the  wish  to  get  rid  of 
the  encumbrance,  but  because  the  other 
world  is  felt  to  be  only  one  step  from  this, 
and  in  taking  that  step,  the  poor  orphan 
will  be  helped  by  her  whose  spirit  is  sup- 
posed to  be  still  there. 

A  striking  proof  of  this  faith  in  the 
after-life  as  a  continuation  of  this,  comes 
out  in  the  account  of  a  Modoc  funeral. 
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This  was  the  tribe  that  made  such 
desperate  fight  in  1873  at  the  Lava 
Beds.  They  had  been  crashed  out;  and 
the  survivors  were  being  carried  away 
captive  to  Fort  Klamath,  when  a  gr^at 
warrior,  Garly-headed  Jack,  shot  himself, 
unable  to  bear  being  torn  from  the  rocky 
home  to  which  they  all  clung  so  fondly. 
At  first  his  friends  would  not  believe  he 
was  dead.  His  mother  laid  his  head  in 
her  lap,  scooped  the  blood  from  his  ear, 
and  with  it  smeared  herself  and  the  other 
women  of  his  family.  Another  old  woman 
kept  chafing  his  heart,  another  blew  in  his 
face.  The  soldiers  dug  a  grave  and  buried 
him  white-fashion ;  but  Bogus  Charley  was 
seen  running  eagerly  about  the  camp, 
trying  to  exchange  a  two-dollar  currency- 
bill  for  silver.  He  owed  the  dead  man  that 
sum,  and  thought  the  States'  paper  would 
be  of  no  value  in  the  other  world.  A 
soldier  gave  him  change,  and,  relieved  and 
delighted,  he  flung  it  on  tiie  corpse. 
What  is  the  use  of  taMng  about  race, 
as  proved  by  custom,  when  we  know  that 
the  old  Gauls,  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  any  kinship  with  redmen,  used  to 
promise  to  pay  in  the  next  life  the  debts 
they  could  not  discharge  in  this,  and  that 
such  promises  were  held  to  be  as  good  as 
actual  present  payment  t  The  fact  is, 
many  customs  and  beliefs  belong  not  to 
this  race  nor  to  that,  but  to  man  in  a 
particular  stage  of  development  The  red- 
man  now  is  in  the  state  in  which  the  Gaul 
was  when  Greek  ethnologists  used  to  note 
down  his  habits  and  manners. 

But  now  and  then,  one  does  meet  some- 
thing which  is  so  like  something  else,  that 
one  is  almost  forced  to  believe  in  identity  of 
race.  Everyone  who  has  read  Herodotus 
remembers  his  weird  storyof  howa  Scythian 
King  was  buried.  His  Queens,and  favourite 
pages,  and  horses  were  not  simply  slaugh- 
tered round  his  corpse,  but  were  st^d 
upright  by  means  of  wooden  spars  driven 
along  the  backbone,  the  horses  having 
cross-spars  down  the  legs,  and  the  King 
being  pinned  by  a  wooden  spike  upright 
on  the  back  of  his  upright  churger,  a  peat 
mound  being  afterwards  heaped  over  it  all. 
Catlin  tells  of  the  strangely  similar  burial 
of  Blackbird,  a  great  chief  of  the  Omahas. 
"  Take  me,"  he  said,  "  to  the^  top  of  my 
favourite  bluff  that  overlooks  the  river, 
where  I  may  see  the  Frenchmen  going  up 
and  down  in  their  boats,  and  sit  me  on  my 
favourite  war-horse — the  milk-white  one — 
and  bury  us  both  together."  As  he  directed, 
so  it  was  done.    He  was  set  astride  on 


the  horse,  all  the  tribe,  and  the  Indian 
agent,  and  several  fur-traders  looking  on  ; 
in  his  hand  was  put  his  bow;  his  shield,  and 
quiver,  and  pipe,  and  well-filled  tobacco- 
pouch,  and  "  medicine-bag,"  and  a  supply 
of  dried  meat  were  slung  round  him,  along 
with  flint,  and  steel,  and  tinder,  that  he 
mieht  light  his  pipe  on  his  long  road.  The 
sciJps  imi  he  had  taken  were  hung  to  his 
bridle ;  and  he,  with  face  freshly  painted  red, 
and  war-eagle  head-dress,  was  decked  in  foil 
costume.  The  medidne-man  then  sang  his 
dirge,  and  then  every  warrior  of  the  tribe 
painted  the  palm  and  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  with  vermilion,  and  stamped  them 
on  the  horse's  sides.  Then  turfs  were 
placed  round  the  horse's  feet  and  legs,  then 
up  to  its  sides,  then  over  the  unsuspecting 
animal's  back,  until,  at  last,  both  its  head 
and  the  head  and  plume  of  the  rider  were 
covered.  I  suppose  Oatlin  is  trustworthy. 
Of  the  Mandans  he  tells  that  they  keep  the 
skulls  of  their  dead  on  a  mound  near  the 
village ;  each  skull  rests  on  a  tuft  of  saee- 
scrub,  and,  by  the  shape  of  these,  me 
survivors  know  their  own,  and  go  and  have 
a  talk  with  them,  setting  before  them  the 
beet  food  the  wigwam  affords,  just  as  the 
Bomans  used,  on  anniversaries,  to  take 
funeral  meats  to  their  tombs,  and  as  Gaelic 
chieftains  used  to  creep  in  through  the 
narrow  galleries  into  the  chambered  mounds 
where  their  forefathers  w6re  laid,  in  order 
to  ask  counsel  and  help  of  them. 

More  widely  si>read  amon^  redmen  than 
any  other  custom  is  that  of  twice  burial ;  the 
dead  are  seldom  left  to  rest  where  they  are 
first  laid ;  after  a  year  (twelve  moons)  the 
bones  are  gathered  and  placed  with  those  of 
their  forefathers ;  the  great  chiefs,  among 
some  tribes,  being  kept  apart  in  smidl  chests 
of  split  cane  or  reed.  Theseohests, preserved 
in  Uie  ''  medicine  lodges  "  or  temples,  have 
been  used  to  prove  an  Israelitish  descent. 
Adair  and  other  writers  say  *'  they  are  arks, 
after  the  fashion  of  that  which  was  kept  in 
theTabemacle."  DeBreb<»uf,theJesnitmi8- 
sionary,  thus  describes  a  great  reinterment 
among  the  Hurons  before  the  tribe  was 
broken  up:  ^'Therewereatleasttwo  thousand 
Indians  present,  who  offered,  in  token  of 
their  grief,  some  twelve  hundred  gifts. 
The  bones,  belonging  to  five  Huron 
villages,  were  laid  in  a  gigantic  shroud 
made  of  forty-eight  robes,  each  robe  being 
composed  of  ten  beaver-skins.  In  this 
they  were  carefully  wrapped  and  then 
covered  with  moss  and  bark,  a  few  grains 
of  maize  being  first  thrown  in  on  them  by 
the  women.    A  wall  of  stones  was  then 
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built  all  round,  and  the  feast  of  the  dead 
was  held,  after  which  the  souls,  supposed 
to  be  till  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  remains,  were  free  to  go  'their  western 
journey."  Here,  again,  we  are  met  with  a 
contradiction ;  for  either  Father  Breboeuf  is 
wrong  or  the  Hurons  differed  from  other 
tribes ;  the  fourth  day  is  (we  are  elsewhere 
assured)  the  time  when  the  spirit  begins 
its  departure,  fires  being  lighted  on  the 
srave  till  that  day  that  the  ghost  may  be 
kept  warm.  There  is  a  discrepancy 
in  the  two  accounts,  due  probably  to 
the  exceeding  unwillingness  with  which 
'< natives"  enter  into  such  explanations. 
Something  must  remain,  or  food  would 
not  be  served  all  through  the  year; 
yet  something  is  also  supposed  to  take 
a  speedy  departure  One  school  of 
American  archseologists  solves  the  matter 
by  saying  that  native  belief  credits  every- 
thing with  at  least  two  souls.  It  must  be 
very  hard  to  get  at  the  real  feelings  of  Eed 
Indians ;  everybody  who  has  tri^  knows 
how  hard  it  is  to  find  out  what  people 
in  our  own  land  think  about  death  and 
the  after-world,  .  Eead  what  hard  work 
Mr.  Campbell  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
M.  Yillemarqu6  in  Brittany,  found  it  to 
collect  legends,  how  they  had  to  get  them, 
so  to  speak,  by  surprise ;  and  anyone  who 
has  tiied  to  collect  folk-lore  in  outlying 
parts  of  England  knows  it  is  the  same 
with  that.  People  get  shy,  and  shut 
their  mouths  the  moment  they  suspect 
you  are  pumping  them.  Hence  I  fancy 
a  good  deal  of  the  inferences  drawn 
from  redmen's  burial-customs  are  only 
inferences.  I  cannot  believe  that  an  Indian 
would  explain  it  all  to  an  inquisitive 
white,  even  if  the  whiis  was  an  Indian 
agent  One  thing  is  certain  :  the  dead  are 
in  some  sense  held  to  be  very  near ;  some- 
times a  thread  is  passed  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  wigwam  to  the  grave  as  if  to 
keep  up  the  connection ;  but  the  presence, 
though  recognised,  is  never  referred  to. 
They  are  as  chary  of  talking  of  their 
dead  as  a  Turk  is  of  discussing  his  wife's 
health  with  a  man  he  meets  in  the  street. 
At  the  first  funeral  feast  the  dead  is  talked 
of;  the  games  ^o  grand  and  long  con- 
tinued when  the  tribes  were  at  their  best), 
the  cutting  andmaiming,  chopping  off  fineer- 
joints,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  go  on  while 
the  praises  of  the  dead  are  being  said  and 
sung.  The  same  at  the  reinterment^  when 
the  bones  are  put  away;  but  otherwise 
the  name  is  seldom  or  never  uttered.  Why) 
Not,  surely,  Jorioar  of  bringing  down  the 


ghost's  malice  t  That  is  why  the  wild 
non-Hindoo  tribes  in  Central  India  con- 
sign their  dead  to  total  oblivion.  They 
put  a  pot  of  food  in  a  tree  near  the  grave, 
saying:  "We  were  good  to  you  in  life,  and 
now  we  have  done  all  we  can  for  you.  Go 
away;  we  do  not  want  to  see  you  any  more." 
But  this  cannot  be  the  feeling  of  those  of 
whose  lasting  regajrd  and  tender  reverence 
we  have  been  noting  downso  many  instances. 

Another  custom,  once  as  widespread  as 
that  of  collective  reinterment,  but,  like  it, 
necessarily  limited  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  whites,  is  that  of  burying  always  in 
''  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers."  A  tribe 
that  has  been  out  buffdlo-hunting  and  has 
lost  several  people,  has  been  £iown  to 
tie  them  on  horses,  and  bring  them — a 
ghastly  cavalcade,  reminding  us  of  those 
"  caravans  of  the  dead  "  met  with  now  and 
then  in  Persia — hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
tribal  burying-place.  With  such  buryine- 
places  the  ''  pioneers  of  civilisation  "  made 
short  work.  We  are  not  over  careful  of 
our  dead.  Old  City  graveyards,  and  some 
that  can  scarcely  be  called  old,  are  dug  out 
and  the  contents  carted  off;  and  the 
'*  jerry "  -  builder  pays  for  his  houses 
by  selling  the  valuable  subsoil,  and 
fills  in  his  foundations  with  the  remains 
of  citizens.  It  is  this  uncertainty  as 
to  our  securing  a  sure  resting-place  which 
is  one  of  the  arguments  for  cremation; 
and  if  wa  deal  so  with  our  own  people 
we  cannot  expect  United  States  men  of  the 
Far  West  to  care  much  for  the  feelings  of 
Eed  Indians..  The  Indians  have  been 
moved  westwiffd;  their  burial-places  must 
go  with  them.  One  thing  is  startlmg  in 
this  Smithsonian  Eeport  The  Indians  are 
not  likely  to  disappear,  in  spite  of  continual 
shiftings  to  fresh  and  fresh  reserves. 
"  They  are  not  much  diminished,"  we  are 
told,  ''in  numbers,  while  those  longest  in 
contact  with  civilisation  are  increasing." 
Very  comforting  that  for  members  of  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society ;  but  hardly 
credible  to  those  who  have  read  in  old 
travellers  the  accounts  of  the  numbers  who 
used  to  occupy  the  districts  where  now 
there  has  not  been  an  Indian  for  centuries. 

Many  or  few,  however,  the  Indians  ifrill 
gradually  lose  their  burial  like  their  other 
customs.  They  will  dig  graves  as  the  whites 
do  (unless,  indeed,  the  Yankees  take  to 
cremation  all  of  a  sudden);  they  will  think 
better  of  burning  or  burying  so  much  pro- 
perty with  their  dead ;  they  will  not  even 
strangle  an  old  pony  when  a  chief  dies, 
much  less   three  hundr^_po]^i$s  as  the 
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ComaDches  have  done  before  now  at  the 
funeral  of  a  very  greaA  man ;  they  will  giire 
up  the  catting,  and  maiming,  and  the  ball- 
play,  and  the  lamentation  (<' keening,"  the 
Iruh  call  it),  though  a  very  matter-of-faet 
Smithsonian  saggests  that  its  object  may 
haye  been  ''to  prevent  premature  inter- 
ment 1 "  Never  again,  among  ''  civilised  " 
tribes,  will  a  good  twenty-five  feet  canoe  be 
''wasted  "  by  being  tamed  into  a  coffin,  as 
a  missionary  in  Washington  Territory  saw 
done  not  many  years  ago.  With  the  arts 
of  white  men  will  come  the  economy  of 
white  men,  and  that  love  of  heirlooms 
which  is  jast  the  opposite  of  the  "  spend 
everything  at  the  funeral  "  feeling.  No 
one  will  ever  henceforth  be  buried  in 
a  river-bed,  a  place  which  makes  us 
think  of  Aiaric,  at  whose  barial  the 
Yasento^  in  Calabria,  was  turned  out  of  its 
eoiirse,  the  slaves  who  dag  the  grave  in  its 
dry  bed  being  slaughtered,  that  no  one 
might  know  where  the  spot  was.  What  a 
chance,  that,  for  Dr.  Sohliemann,  when  he 
has  done  with  Agamemnon  and  Mycense  t 
The  redmen,  poor  things,  never  had  any- 
thing worth  digging  for,  except  in  a  few 
places,  which  &ose  clever  looters,  the 
Spaniards,  have  long  since  pretty  well 
ransacked.  How  (in  Hakluyt)  Btrachey, 
writing  of  the  Yiiginia  Indians,  despises 
the  "  pearle  "  (mother  of  pearl),  "  copper, 
beads,  and  such  trashe,  sowed  in  a 
skynne,"  which  he  says  ait  staffed  into 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Instead  of  reinter- 
ment of.  bones,  according  to  him,  the^bones 
were*  prepared  by  scraping  off  the  flesh  as 
soon  as  death  had  taken  place.  "  The  flesh 
was  dried  upon  hurdells  ihto  ashes,  which 
tiiey  put  into  little  pots,  like  the  aunc^ent 
umes.  The  anathomy  of  the  bones  they 
bind  or  case  up  in  leather,  hanging  brace- 
lets, or  chaines  of  copper  beads,  pearle,  of 
sachrlike  as  they  use  to  wear  about  most 
of  their  joints  and  neck,  and  so  repose  the 
body  upon  a  little  scaffold,  laying  by.the 
feet  all  his  riches  in  several  basketts,  his 
apook  and  pipe,  and  any  one  toy  which  in 
his  Ufe  he  held  most  deare  in  his  fancy." 
Seracbey  says  that  only  the  kings  are  so 
treated,  and  that  their  final  resting-place 
is  the  temples,  "where  the  priests  are 
colledged  as  ministers  to  exercise  them- 
selves in  contemplation,  for  they  are 
seldom  out  of  them,  and  maynteyne  con- 
tinuall  fier  in  the  same,  upon  a  hearth 
somewhat  near  the  east  end."  What  a 
diange  since  that  kind  of  thing  went  on 
in  "Old  Yirginny"!    The  common  people 


were  buried,  Strachey  sa3r8  (as  other  writers 
tell  us  the  Florida  Indians  were),  in  a 
sitting  posture,  in  holes  lined  with  fur| 
and  timbered  over  to  keep  the  soil  from 
touching  the  dead.  This  sitting  posture 
is  common  in  many  parts.  Some  people 
in  Britain  used  to  bury  that  way.  I 
remember  seeing  in  the  side  of  a  Wiltshire 
chalk  quarry  near  Rood  Ashton  a  number 
of  80-caued  "Sax6n"  graves,  the  skeleton  in 
each  with  its  knees  up  to  its  nose.  Why  1 
Theutilitariansays  because  such  graves  take 
so  much  less  digging ;  surely  rather,  smce 
among  most  early  races  nothing  is  too  costly 
to  be  spent  on  the  dead,  either  because  it 
was  the  posture  of  the  living  man,  or  from 
the  horror  which  redmen,  at  any  rate,  feel 
of  letting  the  earth  touch  the  dead  body. 

One  word  about  urn -burial,  compara- 
tively rare  in  North  America.  The  present 
redmen  never  seem  to  have  used  it ;  but 
the  "mound-builders,"  whether  they  were 
a  different  race,  or  the  more  civilised 
ancestors  of  the  present  tribes,  did  use 
urns  for  reinterments.  And  Professor 
Swallow  says  that  sometimes  the  skull  dnly 
was  Inumed,  and  that  in  an  urn  so  small 
that  it  must  have  been  moulded  over  the 
head.  If  he  is  tight,  here  is  a  strange  repro- 
duction of  Ohaldee  usage.  In  Ea^inson^ii 
Herodotus  we  read  that  O^aUtanfanOTtf^ 
jars  are  sometimes  too  small  iftt^p4iottlh 
to  admit  of  the  eknll  being  passed  Hl  ' 

One  tiiseful  hint  ^^e  may  take  fc^%the 
redikito's  usage.  A  Cormshmanj  'frlio'  had 
lost  a  relativet^ill  not  go  to  jxSne  between 
the  death  and  tWfdheraL  .He  is  like  the 
Esquimaux,  a  dea^k  among  whom  condemns 
all  the  women  of  the  vill^e  to  four  days' 
idleness,  while-for'five  days  the  men  must 
not  use  an  axf,  ted  the  kinsfolk  abstain 
for  a  whole  y^Ar  fr<§f!n^king  b&ds^-eggs 
lest  they  should'  be  lapped  u^  and  Isill 
o^er  the  cliffs.  The  Sioux  has  truer  notious 
of  "  the  digtiity  of  labour.''  Po^  ten  days 
the  women  get  up  early  and  work  aQ 
day  unusually  hard,  joining  in  no  game, 
imcb,  or  feast,  and  eating  little,  stinting 
themselves  of  sleep  and  food  alike.  The 
men,  after  one  day's  fast,*^o*on  the  war- 
path, or  else  take  a  long  hunting  journey 
alone.  There  is  no  idling  ibout  because  ihe 
tribe  has  lost  a  man  or  woman ;  they  con- 
sider that  aQ  the  more  reason  for  being  up 
and  doltfg.  There  are,  of  course,  the  two 
funeral  feasts  with  their  games,  on^  a  year 
after  the  other ;  but  these  are,  like  other 
"  savage  "  ceremonies,  quite  as  hard  work 
as  anything  that  a  Red  Indian  ever  doea 
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LADY  LOVELACE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  Of  "JUDITH  WYHNB,"  BTO.,  BTO. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

Fancy,  Order  and  Pooctaalitj  married, 
and  settlDg  up  an  establishment  1  Imagine 
their  famishing  on  ''  first  principles/'  en- 
gaging servants,  and  inangorating  routine 
without  so  much  as  a  suggestion  from  an 
artiat  or  a  woman  ! 

The  result  might  have  been  Wickham 
Place,  tinder  the  rule  of  Colonel  Wickham. 
From  top  to  bottom  of  the  house  every- 
thing went  as  though  by  clock-work  of 
unfailing   regularity.    The    Colonel   had 

[  drilled  every  one  of  his  servants,  as  in  his 
old  soldiering  days  he  had  drilled  his  men; 
he  interviewed  his  housekeeper  daily  much 
as  in  the  old  times  he  had  interviewed  his 

^  commissary-general;  and  supplied  the  wants 
of  his  household  on  the  exact  method 
whereby  he  had  been  wont  to  provision  his 
garrison. 

Perhaps  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  pierce 
below  the  surface  of  things,  there  might 
'}have  been  something  of  pathos  in  the 
unbroken  method  and  orderwhich  prevailed 
throughout  the  house.  The  thought  might 
have  suggested  itself  that  the  wide,  dark- 
panelled  hall,  with  its  highly-polished  floor 
and  chairs  of  two  centuries  old,  would 
look  none  the  worse  for  an  occasional 
straw-hat  and  gardening-gloves — such  as 
one  saw  so  often  as  one  entered  Fairfax 
Hall — or  that  the  green  and  gold  swathed- 
up  drawing-room  might  be  somewhat  the 

[  better  if  some  half-score  young  feet  went 
scampering    daily    over    the    velvet-pile 

I  carpet,  letting  out  the  smell  of  unuse,  and 
breaking  the  rigidity  of  the  line  of  wall- 
supporters  in  the  shape    of    chairs    and 

» couches. 

It  is  true  the  library  and  billiard-room 


presented  a  more  occupied,  informal  appear-  jl 
an(A:;  also  when  Phil  was  at  home  a  general  J 
atmosphere   of   cheerbess    and  geniality  | 
prevailed ;  also  Miss  Edie,  in  her  frequent 
momiug  visits  with  her  father,  never  failed  i 
to  bring  in  with  her  a  rush  of  youth,  and 
freshness,  and  merriment     But^  as  a  rule, 
the  aspect  of  Wickham  Place  was  much 
that  of  its  master  and  ruler — an  aspect  of 
even,  self-contained  melancholy. 

Possibly  never  had  this  aspect  of  house 
and  master  been  more  marked  than  in  those  | 
frosty  November  days  when  Phil  in  London, 
full  of  zeal  for  Lucy  Selwyn's  interests, 
was  fighting  a  prolonged  battle  on  her 
behalf  with  Mrs.  Thome.  See  the  Colonel 
as  he  sits  alone  in  his  den,  reams  of 
ruled  paper  in  front  of  him,  his  brows 
knotting  and  eyes  narrowing  over 
columns  of  figures.  Although  still  some 
five  or  six  years  on  the  right  side  of 
sixty  (in  spite  of  Miss  Edie's  computation), 
he  looks  worn  and  tired  as  a  man  might 
verging  on  the  seventies.  He  is  erect, 
trae,  straight  as  a  young  larch,  but 
there  is  that  in  his  eye,  in  the  curvings  of 
his  mouth,  which  seems  to  say,  "  Now  that 
I  am  alone — no  young  people  buzzing 
about,  no  neighbourly  hospitalities  to  give 
or  take — I  can  be  old  as  I  like,  sad  as  1 1 
like,  weary  as  I  like." 

Colonel  Wickham's  den  was  a  model  of] 
what  a  mathematician's  den  ought  to  be, 
but  so  rarely  is  ("  blue-book  parlour,"  Phil 
had  chrbtened  it  in  his  schoolboy  days, 
and  the  name  still  stuck  to  it).  Everything 
in  it,  books,  papers,  indexes,  and  tables,  had 
been  arranged  upon  geometrical  principles  { 
under  the  Colonel's  immediate  supervision. 
The  floor  and  walls  had  been  measured  to 
the  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  a  perfect  plan 
of  both  submitted  to  him  before  he  had 
had  placed  a  single  table  or  chair.  These, 
by  dint  of  ''playing  noughts  and  crosses 
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all  oyer  the  slate  "  (thus  Master  Phil  had 
characterised  his  uncle's  geometric  calcu- 
lations), he  had  finally  arranged  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,  and  the  total  result  was 
as  hard,  formal,  and  nnsnug  a  snuggery  as 
soul  of  geometrician  could  desire. 

TheiB  is  a  door  leading  off  this  room, 
the  other  side  of  which  no  stranger's  eye, 
not  even  Phil's  friendly  one,  no,  nor 
that  of  any  servant  in  the  house,  has 
ever  seen.  Everyone  takes  it  for  granted 
it  is  a  roanuscnpt-room,  nothing  more,  in 
which  the  Colonel  has  stowed  away  some 
of  his  peculiar  treasures  in  the  shape  of 
extracts  from  insurance  magazines,  or 
digests  of  returns,  and  no  questions  are 
ever  asked  about  it.  Gould  they,  however, 
have  turned  the  handle  and  looked  in,  the 
picture  that  fronted  them  might  have  caused 
a  start  of  surprise,  not  for  what  was  there, 
but  for  what  was  not 

It  was  a  narrow,  one-windowed  little 
room,  scarcely  more  than  a  big  cupboard, 
in  fact  A  small  square  of  Turkey-carpet 
covered  the  floor;  the  window  was 
curtainless;  the  sole  iiimiture  was  one 
small  table ;  the  walls  were  bare,  savre  for 
a  water-colour  drawing  which  hung  faciqg 
the  lights  and  which  a  connoisseur  of  wo^ks 
of  art  would  hive  held  utterly  unworthy  of 
so  honourable  a  position.  It  was,  truth  tn 
tell,  exactly  the  feeble  wish-washy  sort  of 
thing  a  school-girl  of  sixteen  might  acorn- 
plish  to  take  home  to  admiring  parents. 
It  was  the  sketch  of  an  old  country  house, 
with  a  fine  show  of  Queen  Anre  windows 
in  very  queer  perspective,  with  some  iew 
dejected-looking  topped  elms  in  the  back- 
ground, every  one  of  which  was  out  of  draw- 
ing. In  the  foreground,  somewhere  among 
some  ultramarine  grass,  nestled  the  initials 
'*  E  M."  Immediately  under  this  drawing 
stood  the  small  table  before-mentioned,  on 
which  were  placed  but  two  articles — a  pot 
of  mignonette  in  full  bloom,  and  a  photo- 
graph-album of  the  style  and  fashion  whidh 
prevailed  some  twenty  years  ago.  The 
Colonel  does  not  often  open  that  album;  he 
knows  "  by  heart "  every  line  of  every 
feature  of  that  sweet  girlish  face  which 
would  confr(mt  him  on  the  first  page.  A 
face  which,  alas  1  now  some  sixteen  years 
ago,  was  hidden  away  under  the  long  grass 
and  '< moon-daisies"  of  quiet  Stanham 
churchyard.  People  don't  know  that  the 
Colonel  carries  the  key  of  this  little  room 
about  with  him  wherever  he  goos,  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat;  nor  that  every 
night,  the  last  thiog  before  he  goes  up  to 
his  room,  he  wanders  in  here,  opens  wide 


the  window — which  commands,  across  the 
park,  a  view^  of  Stanham  churchyard, 
running  up  the  side  of  the  hill — and  says 
his  good-night  to  that  grave  among  the 
long  grasses. 

Even  now,  as  he  sits  at  work  in  his  den, 
his  reams  of  paper  before  him,  his  digests 
and  returns  by  his  side,  although  the  door 
of  the  little  room  is  closed  and  locked, 
mechanically — or  as  though  magnetically 
drawn  to  it — his  eyes  lift  and  fasten  them- 
selves upon  it,  while  the  driest  of  dry 
calculations  fill  his  brain,  and  his  thin, 
white  fingers  don't  know  how  to  work  fast 
enough  on  his  long  columns  of  minute 
figures. 

Colonel  Wickham  has  taken  up  with  a 
new  branch  of  his  beloved  art  since  Phil 
has  gone  to  London,  and  has  gone  over 
head  and  ears  into  it  It  is  vital  statistics 
now,  and  nothing  but  returns  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  seems  to 
possess  any  real  or  permanent  interest  for 
him.  He  has  shut  himself  up  a  good  deal 
lately  to  work  at  his  figures,  ^nd,  truth  to 
tell,  has  not  seen  one  quarter  of  what  has 
been  going  on  under  his  very  eyelids.  He 
hasonly  half  read  Phil'sshort,  hastily-written 
letters,  running  his  eye  over  the  page  of 
note-paper  and  altogether  failing  to  read 
between  the  wide-apart  lines.  So,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  he  has  utterly  failed  to 
catch  the  under-note  of  disquiet  which  runs 
through  them,  of  dissatisfaction  and  some 
sort  of  struggle  going  on  in  the  writer's 
mind.  Nor  does  it  strike  him  as  anything 
out  of  the  way  when  Phil  declines  the  in- 
vitation to  Lord  Winterdowne's  ball  and 
intimates  his  intention  of  not  being  home 
for  Christmas,  as  he  is  going  to  spend  the 
holidays  "with  Kenrick's  people,  in  the 
north," 

Also  the  Colonel  has  been  so  seldom  to 
the  Hall  lately,  that  he  has  not  noticed  a  fact 
which  just  now  has  been  to  the  gossips  of 
Stanham  as  good  as  sugar  to  their  tea  and 
butter  to  their  toast — namely,  that  Lord 
Winterdowne  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
there ;  that,  on  the  days  when  he  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Miss  Fairfax's  drawing-room, 
he  has,  as  a  rule,  joined  her  and  her  father 
in  their  morning  rides  or  walks. 

By-and-by  the  Colonel  will  wake  up  with 
a  great  stait^  clear  his  eyesight  of  units  and 
tens,  and  discover  that  things  are  not  going 
onjust  as  they  ought  to  go. 

But  that  will  not  be  till  Christmas  has 
come  and  gone,  and  the  ball  at  Winter- 
downe Castle  is  a  thing  of  the /past  ^^i. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Edie  leceiyed  the  intiination  from  her 
father  that  Phil  had  dedined  the  invitation 
to  the  Winterdowne  ball  She  gave  the 
merriest  of  merry  laughs,  and  clapped  her 
hands  so  smartly  that  she  cracked  her 
ridiug-gloves. 

"Why,  how  delicious r'  she  cried. 
"  What  a  ball  it  will  be  I  I  can  have  as 
many  partners  as  I  like,  and  ais  many 
valBesasI.like  !  It  will  be  the  very  first  real 
ball  I  shall  ever  have  had.  At  all  mv  other 
balls  I  have  always  been  <  an  engaged  young 
lad  v/  you  know.  Now,  at  this  baU  I  shaVt 
be  the  least  bit  in  the  world  *  engaged,' 
and  shall  do  just  whatever  I  like." 

"  Then,  my  dear,"  said  the  squire,  "  I 
think  the  sooner  you  get '  engaged '  again 
the  better  it  will  be  for  you  and  everybody 
about  you.     I  don't " 

But  Edie  cBd  not  wait  to  hear  the  end 
of  the  sentence.  She  had  flown  up  to  her 
own  room,  and  there  was  she  vigorously 
bathing  her  eyes  with  sponge  and  cold 
water  io  keep  the  tears  ont  of  them. 

*^  For  why  shoold  I  get  red  rims  to  my 
eyes,"  she  said  to  herself  conia^onsly, 
defiantly,  "  and  set  everybody  pityme  me) 
Depend  upon  it,  Phil  won't  get  any  to  his 
to  keep  me  in  countenance." 

But,  could  she  have  seen  Phil's  eyes  at 
that  precise  momoit,  truth  would  have 
compelled  her  to  confess  that,  though  they 
had  DO  '^red  rims"  to  them,  they  had  an 
equivalent  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy,  weary, 
downcast  lid,  which  told  of  sleepless  niehts 
and  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  Possibly,  could  httle 
Edie  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  for  a 
brief  five  minutes  just  then,  she  would  have 
put  herpride  intoher  pocket,  and  would  have 
twined  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  some  such  loving  phrase  as : 

"Dear  Phil,  lefs  give  over  2l  this  non- 
sense, and  go  back  to  the  old  happy  time 
once  more.'' 

However,  she  did*  not  eatch  such  a 
glimpse  of  him,  so  the  words,  of  necessity, 
were  not  spoken.  The  foolidi,  proud  little 
maiden  threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into 
preparations  for  this  that  she  was  pleased 
to  style  her  "  first  real  ball,"  saying  to  her- 
self one  day, ''  It's  only  for  a  time ;  things 
will  soon  be  all  right  between  us ; "  and 
the  next,  '*  It  will  go  on  for  ever  and  ever. 
Pm  positive  Phil  and  I,  in  this  world,  will 
never  meet  again  i " 

So  Phil  went  on  tus  (k)urse  unmolested — 
a  course  that  in  its  day's  portion  included 
a  good  many  kindly  thou^ts  for  Lucy 
Sehfyn,  and  a  good  deal  of  vigorous  cham- 


pionship of  her  and  her  rights.  He  had 
acceded  to  Lucjr's  request^  and  had  called 
upon  Mrs.  Thome,  with  Lucy's  magnani- 
mous offer  in  lus  hand. 

"Does  it  not  take  vour  breath  away, 
Mr&  Thpme  1 "  he  had  cried  enthusiasti- 
cally, as  the  lady,  in  stately  sUenco,  fronted 
him  while  he  made  the  free-will  offering  on 
Lucy's  behalf. 

Then  Mrs.  Thome  opened  her  lips, 
putting  on  one  side  his  enthusiastic  en- 
comiums with  a  slight  wave  of  her  hand. 

"I  must  take  time  to  consider  my 
reply.  I  will  send  it  through  you,  if  you 
wul  allow  me,  Mr.  Wickham,"  she  said  in  a 
tone  that  suggested  mid-winter  and  skating. 

To  say  truth,  this  was  about  the  sorest 
blow  to  her  {>ride  Mrs.  Thorne  had  ever 
in  her  whole  life  received.  She  would  far 
sooner,  had  such  a  thine  been  allowed,  have 
contestod  llodney's  wiU  in  every  law  court 
in  the  kingdom  than  thus  have  hdd  the 
desire  of  her  heart  given  to  her,  ''  without 
money  and  without  price,"  from  such  a 
band. 

Of  course  Phil  was  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  convey  Mrs.  Thome's  ungracious 
response  to  Lucy.  She  received  it  with  a 
start  of  surprise  and  a  slightly  flushing  face. 

EUinor  was  in  the  room  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  Phil 
since  he  had  sent  her  so  humble  an  apolo^, 
and  she  took  care  to  be  present,  receiving 
him  gravely  and  graciously*  to  make  him 
understand— a  thmg  he  was  not  slow  to 
do — that  his  apology  was  accepted. 

She  tossed  her  head  slightly  as  she  heard 
of  Mrs.  Thome's  ungracious  hesitation. 

"  I  would  like  to  have  dealings  with  a 
woman  like  that,"  she  said.  "I  would 
make  her  pay  a  price  for  the  things  she 
wantod,  though  it  should  not  be  in  silver  or 
gold.  Lucy,  you  are  too  good  to  have  deal- 
ings with  persons  of  that  order  of  mind." 

'<She  IB  Rodney's  mother,"  answered 
Lucy  gravely  and  simply,  showing  by  her 
manner  that  she  would  not  have  Mrs.  Thome 
discussed  in  her  presence,  no  matter  what 
might  be  her  **  order  of  mind."  '  By-and- 
by,  I  feel  sure,  when  she  has  taken  time 
to  think  over  the  matter,  she  will  send  me 
a  kinder  message." 

But  although  Mr&  Thorne  took  time — 
nearly  a  week — to  think  over  the  matter,  a 
kinder  was  not  forthcoming.  There  came 
instead  a  brief  and  somewhat  formal  note  to 
Phil,  sayinff  that  Mrs.  Thome  felt  sure  the 
offer  that  had  been  made  to  her  by  Miss 
Selwyn  had  been  made  without  due  consi- 
deration on  the  latter's  part,  and  would  en 
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matnier  refldction  be  withdrawn,  and  a 
moneyvalae  be  set  upon  the  propertyaccoid- 
inff  to  Mrs.  Thome's  preTious  request  The 
laajr  concluded  her  letter  by  saying  she 
would  be  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Wickham 
if  he  would  use  his  personal  influence  in 
the  matter,  and  make  it  plain  to  Miss 
Selwyn  how  unfit  it  was  that  such  an  offer 
should  have  been  made  to  Mrs.  Thome  by 
a  person  in  Miss  Selwyn's  position. 

Phil's  spirit  rose  against  this  letter. 

<'  I  will  do  no  such  dirty  work/'  he  said 
to  himself  angrily.  "  Why  can't  she  write 
her  own  messages,  or  for  the  matter  of 
that  take  them.  She  mu;ht  do  a  worse 
thing  than  call  upon  Lucy&lwyn." 

Then  he  went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Thome 
with  her  letter  in  his  hand,  saying  to  her, 
in  effect,  the  words  he  had  said  to  himself 
some  ten  minutes  previously,  softening 
them  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  lady's  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Thome's  eyes  glittered  for  a 
moment. 

'*  Am  I  to  infer,  then,"  she  said  slowly 
and  coldly,  "that  you  decline  to  take  a 
message  from  me  to  this  young  person." 

Those  three  words,  *'  tms  young  person," 
set  Phil  in  i|  flame  again. 

"  I  most  positively  decline  to  take  this 
young  lady''— laying  marked  emphasis  on 
these  three  words— ''the  message  con- 
tained  in  your  letter  of  this  morning,"  he 
said,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  tluit  he 
meant  his  words  as  he  spoke  them. 

''  Then  there  is  nothii^  more  to  be  said 
on  the  matter,"  said  Mn.  Thome,  giving 
him  a  formal  bow  of  dismissal,  and  ringing 
the  bell  for  the  servant  as  she  spoka 

"  One  moment,  Mrs.  Thome,"  cried  Phil 
impetuously.  "  Don't  think  I  won't  help 
you  in  this  affair;  it  is  that  I  can't  in  the 
way  you  wish.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion ! 
Why  not  see  Miss  Selwyn  youradf,  talk 
the  thing  over  with  her;  I  am  quite  certain 
» it  would  be  the  best  and  the  right  way  of 
arranging  it  alL" 

But  Mrs.  Thome  only  bowed  even 
more  formally  than  before. 

"  I  am  not  open  to  suggestions  on  this 
matter,"  she  said  briefly  and  coldly,  look- 
ing at  the  door  as  she  spoke. 

Bo  Phil  had  no  choice  but  to  take  his 
leave,  and  equally  no  choice,  so  it  seemed  to 
him,  but  to  go  straight  ijfom  Eaton  Square 
to  Oraf ton  Street^  to  communicate  to  Miss 
Selwyn  the  ill-result  of  his  interview. 

As  usual  the  two  girls  received  him  in 
their  pleasant  little  morning-room,  which 
had  now  been  the  scene  of  not  a  few 


pleasant  little  meetings  between  the  three. 
It  may  be  noted  that  at  not  one  of  these 
pleasant  little  meetings  had  Sir  Peter  or 
Lady  Moulsey  ever  msAe  a  fourtL 

"  Grout  holds  one  victim  upstairs,  rheu- 
matism another,"  said  Ellinor,  as  she  shook 
hands  with  PhQ  Uiat  morning.  "  Let  us 
be  thankful  for  small  mercies  1 " 

It  must  be  admitted  that  with  all  this 
woman's  faults — and  their  name  was  legion 
— none  could  accuse  her  of  ever  simulating 
a  kindliness  of  heart  she  did  not  feel  No  ! 
She  knew  well  enough  how  to  dazzle  and 
befool  men  without  any  aid  from  those 
small  hypocrisies  in  which  so  many  women 
mn  riot. 


PARSEES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

When  Diogenes  the  cynic  lay  a  dying, 
''Don't  dig  a  hole  for  me,"  he  strictly 
charged  his  friends,  "but  just  throw  me 
out'^  "  What,  to  the  beasts  and  birdsf " 
asked  one.  '<No,  stupid,"  replied  the 
philosopher ;  '*  can't  you  put  a  stick  in  my 
hand  ?  and  then  I  can  drive  them  off  if  I 
like." 

Diogenes  simply  wished  to  be  buried  like 
a  Parsee;  I  had  almost  said  like  an  old 
Persian,  but  for  the  doubt  cast  by 
Herodotus  on  the  universality  of  the 
custom.  "Some  assert^" says  the  serapulons 
Father  of  History,"that  no  Persian  is  buried 
till  he  has  been  tom  by  bird  or  beast  I 
know  that  this  is  trae  of  the  Magi ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  Persians,  I  rather  think,  cover 
their  dead  with  wax,  and  then  bury."  He 
had  probably  heard  that  great  men  who 
fell  in  the  Grecian  war  had  been  sent  home 
in  that  way.  Anyhow,  the  Porsees  keep 
strictly  to  the  Magian  custom,  and  have 
done  so  ever  since  they  settled  in  India; 
for  Oderic,  an  Italian  monk  who  visited 
India  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says  : 
"The  people  of  Thana  in  Gujarat  don't 
bury  their  dead,  but  carry  them  with  great 
pomp  to  the  fields,  and  cast  them  to  Masts 
and  birds  to  be  devoured." 

Why  did  they  come  to  India  1  Because 
they  would  not  tum  Mahometans,  as  most 
of  their  countrymen  did  when  Yazdeza^ 
was  hopelessly  defeated  (a.d.  641)  at  the 
battle  of  Nahavand.  The  Persians  are  said 
to  have  been  converted,  by  the  well-lmown 
Arab  recipe,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
thousand  a  day.  A  few  fled  to  Elhoraasan, 
and  thence  to  Ormus,  whence  some  of  them 
sailed  to  India,  others  going  as  far  as  Ohina, 
where,  in  the  ninth  century,  there  were 
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many  fire-temples.  Naturally  the  Magian  or 
priestly  families  would  stand  out  most  stiffly 
against  the  new  faith;  so  we  may  weU 
imagine  these  fugitives  to  have  been  mostly 
Magians,  and  this  will  account  for  tihe 
strange  way  in  which  they  dispose  of  the 
dead,  even  if  the  Persians  in  generaJ  buried 
like  other  people. 

Wherever,  then,  there  is  a  Parsee  com- 
munity, there  is  sure  to  be  a  fire-temple,  and 
one  or  more  ''  towers  of  silence  "(dokhmas). 
These  are  circular  buildings,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high,  and  some  ninety  feet 
acrosa  Ton  can  see  them  in  their  pretty 
gardens  on  the  top  of  Malabar  Hill  and 
elsewhere  in  Bombay ;  and  when  a  corpse 
is  on  its  way — ^long  before  tiie  "  nasesalars  " 
(<' bearers"  specially  charged  with  the 
work)  have  brought  it  near  the  place — ^you 
may  notice  a  congregation  of  vultures 
gathering  as  it  were  out  of  the  clouds, 
and  perching  on  the  rim  of  the  tower- 
walL  The  dead  man  is  not  carried  away 
until  seven  ''has  " — short  sermons  supposed 
to  be  by  Zoroaster  himself— have  been 
recited  before  him  as  he  lies  on  an  iron 
bier — ^wood  must  not  be  used,  seeing  it  is 
fuel  for  fire,  the  sacred  element  Why 
these  metrical  sermonettee,  chanted  in  the 
old  sacred  tongue,  are  addressed  to  the 
corpse  instead  of  to  the  survivors,  is  be- 
cause they  are  thought  to  act  as  a  charm, 
keeping  at  bay  the  polluting  influence 
which  would  else  pass  from  the  dead  upon 
the  living.  The  dead  himself  is  guarded 
against  evil  spirits  in  a  very  extraordinary 
way ;  a  do^ — ^if  possible  one  with  "  four 
eyes,"ie.,  with  apeculiar  yellowspot  on  each 
side  of  its  eyelids — ^is  brought  in  and  made 
to  look  at  the  dead  three  or  four  timea 
Why  1  The  best  Parsee  authorities  leave 
this  momentous  question  undecidedi  some 
of  them  asserting  that  the  dog,  being 
a  sacred  animal,  guides  heavenward  the 
soul,  which  for  three  days  is  waiting  about 
beside  the  body. 

When  the  bearers  have  done  their  work 
the  vultures  are  not  long  in  doing  theirs ; 
and  by-and-bythe  bones,  clean  and  dry, 
are  thrown  into  the  central  pit,  from 
which  radiate  the  three  tiers  of  slabs,  for 
children,  women,  and  men,  on  which  the 
bodies  are  placed.  "Thus,"  says  Mr. 
Dosabhai  Frsonji,  in  the  very  interesting 
history  of  his  race  which  he  has  lately 
published,  "  rich  and  poor  meet  together. 
And  why  (he  asks)  should  you  be  shocked 
at  our  vultures  any  more  than  we  are  at 
your  worms)  The  Parsees  do  oot  see 
their  dead  eaten  up;  they  know  what 


happens,  just  as  you  do ;  and  the  stomach 
of  a  heaven-sent  bird  is  at  least  as  honour- 
able a  burial-place  as  the  maw  of  an  earth- 
worm." And  then  he  goes  on  to  extol  the 
sanitary  advantages  of  the  Parsee  plan. 
All  fluids  are  led  by  channels  into  the 
central  pit,  whence  they  pass  through  sand 
and  charcoal  into  four  deep  wells,  each 
with  many  feet  of  sand  at  the  bottom 
The  intention  is  that  "  Mother  Earth  and 
the  beings  whom  she  supports  should  be 
polluted  as  little  as  possible."  Hence  when 
a  dokhma  is  being  built  the  circle  is 
marked  out  and  a  prayer  is  offered  to 
Ahura  Mazda  (Ormuzd,  the  Almighty) 
that  "  though  it  is  wrong  to  pollute  the 

ground  with  corpses,  He  will  allow  this 
ttle  enclosure  and  no  more  to  be  used  for 
laying  out  the  dead."  At  the  year's  end 
the  relatives  again  gather  for  prayer,  this 
time  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house, 
which  tk  whitewashed  and  decorated  with 
choice  flowers  and  fruit ;  "  the  holy 
fragrance  helping  the  survivors  to  ^ray  for 
their  dead  frienoB  in  an  earnest,  quiet,  and 
composed  frame."  This  goes  on  year  after 
year;  and  the  souls  of  the  departed  are 
thought  to  look  for  these  celebrations ;  their 
appeal  to  the  living  is :  "Who will  praise  us  Y 
Who  wiU  ofiTer  to  us  1  Who  will  deem  us 
his  own  ?  Who  will  bless  us  1  Who  will 
receive  us  with  hands  bearing  food  and 
clothes )  Who  will  pray  for  us  T'  In  the 
same  strain,  oidy  Yrith  Celtic  violence 
superadded  to  Eastern  eamestness,the  dead 
Bretons  are  supposed  to  cry:  "We  are 
cold  and  hungry,  while  you  are  well-fed 
and  lie  warm  o'  nights.  Why  didn't  you 
leave  something  for  us)  Qet  up— ^et 
up,  and  spread  the  table  that  the  poor 
famished  dead  may  have  their  yearly  meaL" 
And  so  extremes  meet;  and  that  regard 
for  those  who  are  gone  from  us^  the  per- 
version of  which  had  grown  so  hateful  to 
the  English  mind  in  Edward  the  Sixth's 
time  that  it  led  thrifty  West  Norfolk 
villagers  to  pay  men  from  Lynn  to  go 
round  and  hack  out  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of," 
"  Of  your  charity  pray  for,"  and  such  like 
from  the  tombstones,  and  to  break  the  like 
mottoes  out  of  the  stained  glass,  leads  to 
much  the  same  course  of  action  on  the 
shores  of  the  "Little  Sea"  (Morbihan) 
and  under  the  shadow  of  Malabar  HilL 

Enough  about  the  dead^  now  for  some- 
thing a^ut  the  living  Parsees.  There  are 
only  about  one  hundred  thousand  of  them 
all  told;  but  then  one  ought  not  to  reckon  a 
nation  by  its  mOlions  any  more  than  you  do 
a  country  by  its  squart  mileg»  ^liook  at  the 
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map  of  the  world,  and  see  how  many  times 
Palestine  or  Greece  might  be  cat  out  of 
Russia  in  Europe;  and  then  think  how 
many  millions  of  Hindoos  it  would  take  to 
make  the  equivalent  in  energy  and  nerve- 
power  of  this  handful  of  Parsees.  I  wonder 
they  have  not  increased  more — not  indeed 
in  Persia,  where  they  have  been  thinned  out 
by  periodical  massacres  and  forcible  con- 
versions, but  in  India,  where,  from  the  first, 
they  have  sufifered  scarcely  any  persecution. 
In  Persia  they  are  almost  confiaed  to 
Yezd  and  its  neighbourhood,  except  the  few 
who  are  the  Shah's  gardeners  at  Teheran. 
Kerman,  where  they  used  to  abound,  and 
whence  those  in  Bombay  still  seek  light  on 
doubtful  questions  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
has  now  little  belonging  to  them  save 
the  ruins  of  many  fire-temples.  Where 
dissent  not  only  means  being  shut  out 
from  all  honourable  employments,  but 
involves  paying  extra   taxes,  having  no 

(protection  in  the  law-courts,   and   being 
orbidden  to  engage  in  any  but  menial  work, 
it  must  be  very  hard  for  a  small  minority 
to  keep  their  faith.    Very  many  did  not  do 
so;  but  sometimes  a  father,  who  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  would  send  a  promising 
child  to  India  that,  through  him  or  her, 
the  seed  of  true  believers  might  be  kept 
alive.     Hence  many  little  romances — for, 
keen  trader  as  he  is,  the  Parsee  is  not 
without  a  spice  of  romance.    Thus,  two 
hundred  years  ago,  an  Ispahan  merchant 
was  forced,  with  his  wife,  to  adopt  the  creed 
of  Islam,  but  they  had  two  lovely  daught^s 
whom  they  wished  to  save  from  a  Persian 
harem.    So   they  secretly  brought  them 
up  in  their  ancestral  faith,  and  looked  out 
for  a  chance  of  sending  them  to  Bombay. 
When  the  girls  were  srown  up,  a  Grerman 
traveller,  well  reported  of  as  a  grave  and 
God-fearing  man,  came  to  Ispahan  on  his 
way  to  India.     The  merchant  got  to  know 
him,  and  begged  him  to  take  his  daughters 
with  him,  that  so  they  might  find  husbands 
who  worshipped  as  Zoroaster  taught.     *^  I 
will  take  one,"  said  the  traveller,  "  if  you'll 
give  me  the  other  to  wife."    **  Better  by 
far  a  Christian  than  one  of  those  who  look 
on  us  as  Guebro  dogs,"  thought  the  parents; 
and  the  girl  on  whom  the  German  had  fixed 
his   fancy  thought  she   owed  something 
to  the  man  who  consented  to  rescue  her 
sister.    So  the  German  got  his  wife,  and 
(says  the  story)  lived  happily  with  her ; 
and  Firoza,  the  other  sister,  was  entrusted 
to  a  good  old  Bombay  merchant,  who  took 
her  daily  to  the  big  tank  which  answered 
for  a  Parsee  "Serpentine,"  the  ''rank  and 


fashion  "gathering  there  in  the  afternoons. 
Very  soon  she  fell  in  love  with  Rastamji 
Dorabji,  who  came  to  the  front  after 
the  plague  of  1692,  when  the  English  were 
so  weakened  that  the  Sidi  pirates  of  Janjira 
swept  the  coast,  seized  what  is  now  Fort 
George, '  and  threatened  to  conquer  the 
whole  town.  Rastamji  armed  the  fisher- 
men, and  fell  on  and  drove  away  the  Sidis, 
receiving  from  our  Government  the  here- 
ditary title  of  Patel  (lord).  By  him  Firoza 
became  the  ancestress  of  that  well-known 
Parsee  family,  the  Patels. 

Romances  in  real  life  are  quite  a  different 
thing  from  legends.    Many  of  these  gather 
round  the  unhappy   Yazdezard  and  his 
daughters.  One  of  these,  Khatun  Banu,  flee- 
ing from  the  Arabs,  after  all  had  been  lost 
at  Nahavand,  was  almost  dying  with  thirst, 
when  she  saw  a  man  tilling  the  ground. 
"  Give  your  princess  a  drink  of  water," 
she  asked.  "  Alas!"  said  he,  "where,  in  thus 
thirsty  land,  is  one  to  look  for  water  %  But 
nc  V  far  off  I  have  an  only  cow ;  I  will  hasten 
and  get  some  milk  from  her."    The  cow, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  man  bad  done 
milking,  gave  a  kick  and  broke  the  earthen- 
pan.     So  the  milk  was  lost  and  Khatnn 
was  in  despair.     Flinging  hersdf  on  the 
ground,  she  besought  Ahura  Mazda  either 
to  stay  her  enemies  from  pursuing,  or  to 
screen    her  from    them;    whereupon    a 
chasm  opened  in  the  hillside,  closbg  as 
soon  as  she  had  entered  it    The  farmer, 
who  had  gone  to  look  for  water,  found  her 
attendants  weeping  and  wailing  at  her 
disappearance;  but  he,  moved  with  awe, 
rushed  home  and  drove  up  the  cow,  which 
be  straightway  sacrificed  at  the  spot  where 
the  earth  had  opened.     The  news  spread; 
the  sacrifice  grew  into  a  custom.     Every 
year  thousands  of  pilerims  came  to  Dari- 
din  ("  the  door  of  faith**),  and  much  cow- 
killing  took  place.     But  what  seemed  a 
good  old  practice  to  the  half-barburous 
Yezd  Parsees,  became  "repugnant  to  the 
feelings"  (as  the  pbi^aae  is)  of  those  of 
Bombay.    They  had  been  making  great 
eflbrts  during  and  sinoe  the  terrible  Persian 
famine  of  1862,  to  obtain  from  the  Shah 
some  guarantee  for  the  better  treatment  of 
their  brethren,  and  to  benefit  them  in 
other  ways;  and  so,  having  a  right  to 
dictate,  they  said:  "This  offensive  cow- 
killing  must  cease ; "  and  it  has  ceased,  a 
big-domed    "khan,"    with    sleeping    and 
cooking  places,  being  built  at  the  cost  of 
a  Bombay  Parsee,  over  the  still  pUgrimr 
haunted  Dari-din. 
I  said  that  after  Nahavand  a  good  many 
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Paraees  got  eventually  to  ladia.  Dia  wae 
their  first  restmg-place ;  whence  some  went 
to  Upper  India,  and  were  proWbly  absorbed 
in  the  surrounding  populations;  others 
settled  in  Sanjan,  from  which  they  migrated, 
taking  with  them  their  sacred  fire,  after 
its  conquest  by  the  Mussulmans.  For 
some  years  the  valour  of  his  Parsee  allies, 
headed  by  a  chief  bearing  the  historic  name 
of  Ardeshir  (Artaxerxes),  enabled  the 
Hindoo  raja  to  hold  out ;  but  in  a  last 
battle  both  he  and  Ardeshir  were  killed, 
and  the  Parsees  left  the  place.  They 
were  brave  fighters  in  those  days;  but 
now  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  our 
Indian  army.  Why  1  The  pay,  says  Mr. 
Framji,  is  so  small  A  Parsee  cannot  live 
the  pig-stye  life  that  a  Hindoo,  or  even  a 
Mahomed[an,  will  put  up  with.  He  eats 
better  than  they  do,  and  he  wUl  not  huddle 
all  his  family  into  one  room,  and  then — it  is 
her  one  weakness — ^his  wife  is  fond  of  dress 
and  jewellery.  Some  of  them  were  in  the 
volunteers  before  that  corps  was  confined 
to  Europeans ;  one  man,  at  Poonah,  is  the 
best  shot  in  the  place ;  Bastamji's  doings 
against  the  Sidis  show  that  he  had  the 
makings  of  a  general;  and,  at  a  recent 
Bombay  riot,  the  Parsees,  acting  as 
"  specials,"  armed  with  sticks,  drove  Si  be- 
fore them.  Pay  them,  and  they  will  fight. 
Fire  is  their  sacred  element ;  but,  though  its 
sacredness  prevents  them  from  smoking,  it 
does  not  prevent  them  from  firing  a  gun. 

Surat  became  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
Parseea  They  took  to  us  as  if  they  had  an 
inkling  of  our  future  glories.  We  were  very 
small  people  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  Bastam  Manak,  our  chief  broker, 
was  our  great  help  in  all  trading  difficulties. 
The  Mogul's  officers  were  so  extortionate 
that  English  profits  suffered ;  so  Bastam 
took  with  him  the  head  of  our  factory  and 
appealed  to  Aurungzebe  direct.  He  was 
not  afraid  to  say:  "This  Englishman,  a 
good  man  and  noble,  has  come  to  Surat  to 
trade,  but  your  Majesty's  officers  throw 
difficulties  in  his  way.  He  seeks  your 
royal  favour,  and  prays  that  he  may  be 
protected  in  his  business  by  your  imperial 
commands."  How  strange  the  position 
seems;  the  English  merchant,  under  the 
Parsee's  wing,  begging  the  Qreat  Mogul's 
leave  to  go  on  with  his  Urade !  Just  as 
strange  as  that  the  descendants  of  the  men 
whose  empire  stretched  from  theHellespont 
to  the  Indus,  and  who  nowhere  found  their 
match,  except  in  Greece  and  Macedon, 
should  be  settled  as '' shrewd  banias''  in 
an  Indian  town. 


Bastam  was  not  well  treated  by  his 
English  friends. .  Bombay  had  come  to 
us  as  part  of  the  Infanta's  dowry — foolish 
Portuguese  king,  to  ^ve  such  a  prize  for 
such  a  worthless  son-in-law  as  Charles  the 
Second  1 — and  therefore  we  were  anxious  to 
make  that  place  the  headquarters  of  our 
trade  instead  of  Surat  At  least  Sir  N. 
Waite,  in  onposition  to  Mr.  Proby  and 
others,  wishea  to  change.  Bastam,  aJl  whose 
interests  and  connections  Tfere  at  Surat, 
naturally  took  Probj's  side,  and  exposed 
some  transactions  of  Waite's  in  regard  to 
imprisoning  his  predecessor,  Sir  J.  Gayer. 
Whereupon  Waite  dismissed  him,  though 
the  Company  owed  him  a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  rupees,  and  the  private 
merchants  six  hundred  thousand.  Worse 
still,  he  set  the  Mogul's  officers  on  the  man 
who,  in  the  interests  of  England,  had  success- 
fully bearded  them,  inducing  the  Nawab  of 
Surat  to  imprison  Ba&tam's  eldest  son, 
fining  him  fifty  thousand  rupees,  and  making 
him  pay  two  hundred  rupees  a  day  for  his 
keep  while  in  prison.  A  second  son  yainly 
sought  redres8atBombay,and  waskeptthere 
under  surveiUance;  whereupon  Naorozji 
Bastamii,  the  youn^st,  came  to  England, 
being  the  first  native  of  India  who  ever 
landed  in  our  country,  and  pleaded  his 
cause  so  successfully  tiiat  the  directors 
presented  him  with  a  dress  of  honour,  and 
i^eed  to  pay  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  rupees  to  Bastam's  heirs.  This 
was  in  1723,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
pluckiest  things  a  Parsee  has  ever  done. 
Another  Parsee  came  over,  sixty  years 
after,. as  secretary  to  the  Peishwa  Baganath 
Bao's  envoy. 

Meanwhile,  in  Bombay,  the  Parsees 
rapidly  rose  to  wealth  and  position,  making 
money  as  agents  and  bankers,  and  especially 
as  contractors  for  our  commissariat.  That 
is  how  the  '*  Beadymoney  "  family  enriched 
itself,  one  being  nicknamed  "  Bottle 
wall^,"  because  he  wf»  not  above  collect- 
ing and  sending  home  empty  bitter  beer 
bottlea  One  ofthe"Readymoney/' brothers 
went  to  China,  where  most  of  the  trade 
with  India  was  in  Parsee  hands,  till  the 
'*  cotton  crash  "ruined  the  Parsee  houses, 
and  made  room  for  their  rivals,  the  Bombay 
Jews.  This  cotton  business  waa  one  of  the 
mischiefs  that  came  from  the  American 
war.  Lancashire  was  dying  for  want  of 
cotton,  so  the  Parsees  got  all  the  Indian 
cotton  they  could,  and  even  went  in  largely 
for  cotton-planting,  going  on  just  a  little 
toa  long,  and  therefore  sufi'erlng  when  the 
American  supply  was  again  forthcoming. 
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One  notable  Paraee  family  are  the 
Wadiaa,  hereditary  shipbuilders,  the  first 
of  whom,  Layji,  had  been  foreman  to  our 
master  -  builder — ^also  Parsee — at  Surat 
When  the  first  man-of-war  was  built  at 
Bombay,  and  was  emphatically  praised  by 
men  like  Admirals  Trowbridge  and  Pellew, 
and  Captain  M'Arthur  Low,  you  may 
fancy  the  Parsees  were  not  a  little  proud. 
Sir  E.  Pellew,  regardless  of  grammar, 
wrote,  "  Tell  Jamshedji  Bamanji " — ^Lavji's 
grandson — ^*  that  the  Salsette  sails  as  well 
as  any  of  our  frigates,  and  stands  up  better; 
and  had  any  other  ship  but  her  been  frozen 
up  in  the  Baltic,  as  she  was  for  nine 
weeks,  she  wouldn't  have  stood  the  buffet- 
ing of  the  ice  one  day,  whereas  she  came 
o£f  unhurt.  It  was  wonderful  the  shocks 
she  stood  during  heavy  gaie&"  Just  as 
good  as  the  Salsette  were  the  Comwallis 
and  the  Wellesley,  two  seventy-four  gun 
diips ;  and  the  firm  has  not  degenerated. 
Two  of  its  members  have  had  gold  medals 
given  them — the  first  by  Louis  Philippe, 
3ie  odier,  in  1851,  by  the  Prince  Presiaeut 
— ^f  or  services  to  French  men-of-war. 

The  notable  fact  about  all  these  rich 
Parsees  is  their  exuberant  charity.  For 
their  wealth,  they  are  much  better 
givers  than  the  most  lavish  of  English  or 
American  philanthropists ;  and  their  be- 
nevolence is  not  limited  to  their  own 
people  or  to  India.  Ardeshir  Hormasji 
Wadia,  indeed,  is  chiefly  remembered  for 
the  way  in  which,  after  the  **  cotton  crash," 
he  supported  many  Parsee  families  which 
had  been  suddenly  reduced  from  wealth  to 
poverty ;  but  the  typical  Parsee,  Sir  Jams- 
hedji Jijibhai  was  world-wide  in  his  sym- 
pathiea  Irish  famine,  French  inundations, 
Crimean  Widows'  Fund — wherever  help 
was  wanted,  he  was  sure  to  give  it  No 
wonder  Lord  Elphinstone  said,  when  in- 
augurating the  statue  which  stands  beside 
those  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm  and  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  :  "  Our  British  merchants  are  liberal; 
but,  when  I  think  of  what  your  family  has 
subscribed  topublic  works,  I  say,  give  me 
a  Parsee."  Eus  wife  was  full  of  the  same 
spirit ;  one  of  her  works  was  to  make,  out 
of  her  private  fortune,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  rupees,  a 
causeway  between  Salsette  and  Bombay. 
Every  year  numbers  used  to  be  drowned  in 
the  roaring  current  that  sets  between  the 
two  island.  In  1841  there  was  a  great 
loss  of  life,  more  than  fifteen  boats  being 
upset  in  mid-passage  during  the  monsoon. 
Ghovemment  had  long  meant  to  build,  and 
had  had  surveys  made,  but  in  India  money 


for  public  works  is  always  scarce ;  so  Lady 
Jaxnahedji  did  the  work,  spendi^  nearly 
thrice  what  the  Government  had  imagined 
it  would  cost  A  convalescent  home,  the 
Mervan  Bag,  was  built  in  the  healthiest 
part  of  Bombay,  by  Mervanji  Framji 
Panday,  who  died  in  1876.  It  cost  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  rupees, 
and  has  an  endowment  fund  of  forty  thou- 
sand rupees.  Those  who  know  how 
crowded  and  iU-ventilated  the  poor  Parsees' 
houses  are,  can  understand  what  a  boon 
such  a  place  must  be  to  a  sick  man. 

Beaten  out  of  China  by  the  Jews,  mainly 
because  their  sailing-ships  were  superseded 
by  the  growth  of  steam,  the  Parsees  have 
opened  up  new  industries  in  India.  Lon^ 
ago,  when  Surat  was  Portuguese,  their 
chintz  works  were  so  important  that  the 
King  of  Portugal  gave  two  Parsee  brothers 
a  gpnt  of  land,  on  condition  of  their 
setting  up  at  his  town  of  Daman.  Parsees 
are  now  at  the  head  of  the  steam  cotton- 
spinning  of  Bombay,  the  first  steam-mill 
having  been  started  by  Ejivasji  Davar,  in 
1856.  The  Sassoon  silk-mills,  again,  were 
afaUure  till  a  Surat  Parsee,  cunning  in 
making  kinkobs  and  other  rich  fabrics,  took 
them  in  hand.  Altogether  they  are  the  most 
go-ahead  set  of  men  in  Western  India 

And  yet,  few  as  they  are,  and  over  head 
and  ears  in  business,  they  are  split  into  two 
sects,  and  about  a  very  trifling  matter. 
The  old  Persian  year  was  not  a  very  com- 
plete one ;  in  every  hundred  and  twenty 
years  a  month  was  added  to  keep  it 
straight  But^  after  Nahavand,  the  fugi- 
tives forgot  to  intercalate,  whOe  those  who 
remained  in  Persia  did  so  once  only.  Not 
till  about  1740  A.D.  (i.a,  1100  years  after 
Nahavand ;  the  Parsees  reckon  from  the 
ML  of  their  empire)  did  this  omission 
become  known.  Then  some  priests  came 
over  from  Persia,  and  said  :  "  You  are 
wrong.  We  are  Kadmis"  (walking  in 
the  qadam  or  footsteps  of  our  fathers). 
But  the  Bombay  Parsees  did  not  care  to  be 
set  right.  They  called  themselves  Shehen- 
shais  (imperial)  or  Basmis  (Basm,  custom), 
and  defied  the  innovatora  The  quarrel 
grew ;  men  of  one  way  of  thinking  would 
not  marry  their  daughters  into  families 
which  held  the  other  view;  and  about  sixty 
years  ago  there  was  a  very  fierce  discus- 
sion that  seemed  likely  to  end  in  blowa 
At  present  the  dispute  has  cooled  down, 
and  both  go  on  contentedly  their  own  way. 
New  Year's  Day  for  Hie  one  party  being 
the  19th  of  August,  for  the  other  the  19th 
of  September.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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As  a  role,  the^  do  not  understand  the 
language  of  their  prayers.  Indeed,  the 
great  destruction  of  their  holy  books — 
first  (says  tradition)  by  "the  accursed 
destroyer  of  the  pious,  Alexander  the 
Euman/'  and,  afterwards,  more  completely, 
by  the  Arabs,  has  kept  them  from  any 
deep  study  of  their  early  literature.  What 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  has  been 
done  in  Europe,  where  the  Zend — sister 
of  the  Sanskrit,  and  mother  of  the  Pehlevi 
— has  been  written  about  by  learned  Ger- 
mans from  Bopp  to  Haug.  Strangely 
enough,  the  libraiy  at  Ck>penhagen  con- 
tarns  the  earliest  MSS.  of  the  Vendidad 
(safeguard  against  demons)  and  Yasna 
(book  of  rites).  They  were  got  hold  of  by 
Itask,  who,  in  1820,  visited  Bombay  and 
went  through  Persia.  They  belong  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  At  Gopenha^n,  too, 
has  been  published  by  Professor  Wester- 
gaard  a  complete  copy  of  the  Avesta  in 
old  Zend.  Curiously  enough,  this  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Bleek,  for  the 
use  of  the  Bombay  rarsees,  a  pious  Parsee 
paying  for  the  translation  and  distributing 
copies  gratis.  The  Parsees  do  not  like  to 
be  meddled  with  in  religion.  When  they 
came  to  Sanjan,  they  U>ld  a  good  many 
"  white  lies  "  to  the  rajah,  saying  they  were 
cow-worshippers,  making  a  great  deal  of 
little  ceremonies  not  enjomed  by  Zoroaster. 
This  was  excusable  in  people  who  had  for 
generations  been  "  hunted  like  a  partridge 
up  and  down  the  mountains ; "  and  when, 
some  seven  hundred  years  after,  the  Portu- 
guese of  Thana  insisted  on  converting 
tiiem  (as  they  had  done  the  Hindoos 
of  Salsette,  who  nowadays  have  a  few 
Christian  rites,  but  cannot,  even  by  cour- 
tesy,  be  called  Christians),  they  dissembled. 
"  We  will  be  ready  for  baptism  next  Sun- 
day," said  they ;  "  but  suffer  us  first  to  hold 
for  the  last  time  a  sacred  fire  feast"  The 
governor  eave  them  leave,  and  he  and  all 
the  offiduus  were  first  invited  to  a  great 
banquet  While  the  Christians  were 
sitting  over  their  wine,  the  Parsees  with- 
drew— to  keep  the  fire  festival,  thought 
the  Portuguese,  but  really  to  withdraw 
from  the  city.  They  kept  on  with  their 
music  and  dandng,  and  managed  so  well 
that,  unsuspected,  they  got  away  in  a  body, 
and  settled  at  a  place  twenty  nules  ofi*,  not 
returning  to  Thana  till  it  was  ceded  to 
England  by  the  Mahrattas. 

£1 1839  there  was  a  great  outcry  about 
the  conversion,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  two 
Parsee  youths.  The  missionaries  were 
called  "  devils  in  human  form,  who  have 


come  to  destrov  the  peace  of  homes,  and 
to  make  people  hate  the  government" 
Before  he  cued,  Dr.  Wilson  had  got  to  be 
highly  respected;  the  two  converts  are 
now  Christian  preachers,  and  most  Parsees 
have  ^ot  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  good 
Christian  is  better  than  a  bad  Parsee. 
Nevertheless,  they  keep  to  their  old  faith 
and  their  old  customs,  still  serving  up  the 
marriage-feast,  for  instance,  on  plantain- 
leaves,  and  still  (as  becomes  the  children 
of  the  Magi)  having  a  horoscope  cast  when 
a  child  is  bom.  Probably  female  educa- 
tion, for  which  they  are  going  in  very 
strongly,  will  broaden  them  out  far  sooner 
than  commercial  intercourse  would.  Public 
opinion  is  very  strong  among  them,  its 
mouthpiece  b^ng  the  Panchayet  (body 
of  elders).  Bigamy,  for  instance,  it  has 
strongly  repressed,  condemning  the  biga- 
mist <<to  take  one  of  his  own  shoes,  and 
with  it  strike  himself  five  times  on  the  face 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  community, 
and,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  ask 
pardon  of  the  priest  who  excommunicated 
him,  and  repay  the  cost  of  the  suit  which 
the  Panchayet  instituted  against  him." 
The  elders,  also,  look  strictly  after  the 
morals  of  the  women.  No  one  can  go  after 
sundown  to  market  or  to  draw  water ;  no 
one  can  go  to  pleasure-parties  without  male 
escort  ''Any  woman  found  on  the  road 
at  night  without  a  servant  and  a  lighted 
lantern,  is  to  be  seized  by  the  nasesalars 
(corpse-bearers)  and  shut  up  till  morning 
in  the  place  where  the  biers  are  kept" 

And  who  was  Zoroaster,  after  whose 
ordinances  this  persistent  Uttle  sect  has 
worshipped  steadily  amidst  the  surround- 
ing heathenism  and  Christianity  and 
Mahometanism  t  His  name,  they  say, 
means  "the  old  camel-keeper";  but  he 
was  of  royal  race,  descendant  of  Eling 
Feridun,  of  the  second  dynasty.  When 
he  was  bom,  the  king,  uiged  by  wicked 
counsellors,  tried  to  destroy  the  infant, 
but  every  attempt  failed.  After  long 
meditation  and  study,  he  came  forth  at 
tlirty  years  old  "to  guide  the  heads  of 
houses,  villages,  and  towns  into  the  path 
of  virtua"  Gtushtasp,  then  Kine  of  Iran, 
held  his  court  at  Balkh,  and  thither 
Zoroaster  went,  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
young  cypress,  in  the  other  the  sacred  fire. 
"Leam,"  said  he  to  the  King,  "the  reli- 
gion of  excellence;  for  without  religion 
there  cannot  be  any  worth  in  a  Eling," 
Qushtasp,  despite  the  opposition  of  his 
courtiers,  was  converted,  and^  became 
twentieth  in  rank  among  the  disciples ;  but 
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his  successor,  Arjas^,  went  back  to  his 
idols,  and  one  of  his  OeneiraU  slew  the 
prophet  while  at  prayenr. 

Zoroaster's  teaching  Sb,  that  good  is 
rewarded,  evil  punished  hereafter;  and, 
at  the  great  revival  under  Anleshir 
Babekan,  heaven  and  hell  were  depicted 
in  a  series  of  ''visions,"  yonchsafed  to 
the  pious  Arila  Viraf,  which  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  Dante.  All  the 
Parsee  books  are  full  of  moral  counsel : 
thus,  "Take  less  care  of  3roulr'  body,  and 
more  of  your  soul ;  the  p^ins  And  aches  of 
the  body  are  easily  cured,  but  who  can 
minister  to  the  diseases  of  the  soul  ? "  con- 
taining a  double  reminder  of  Shakespear^ 
Again  :  "  The  body  is  as  a  horse,  tiie  soul 
its  rider ;  with  a  feeble  rider  the  horse  is 
ill-managed;  with  aieeble'-horse  tiie  rider 
is  ill-accommodated.'*  Mr.DosabhaiFramji, 
by  the  way,  corrects  an  almost  universal 
error.  We  wrongly  speak  of  "  Ormuzud  and 
Ahreman,  the  good  and  evil  principles,'" 
for  Ahura  Mazda  is  the  supreme  Ood,  the 
Almighty;  Ahfeman,the  baa,  being  opposed 
to  Spenta  Mainynsh,  the  good  principle. 


AN  UNPAELLA.MENTARV 
ELECTION. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  altogether 
unprofitable  to  occasionally  recall  to  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  some 
of  the  pleasantries  in  wl£[ch  their  pre- 
decessors sometimes  indulKed,  and  to  give 
a  glance  at  the  nature  of  those  practicid 
jokes  which,  in  rougher  times,  helped  to 
keep  the  Englishman  amused.  Origmated, 
maybe,  by  some  harmless  piece  of  fun  in 
the  circle  of  a  few  select  cronies,  in  course 
of  time  these  overflows  of  animal  spirits 
exceeded  their  original  bounds,  and  fre- 
quently became  an  institution  in  the  lives 
of  men  never  averse  to  an  opportunity  for 
relaxation  from  their  daily  toil  Such 
jaunts  as  Fairlop  Fair,  some  years  back, 
and  even  in  our  own  day  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Boat  Race,  are  instances  of  this 
tendency,  and  it  is  a  piece  of  broad  humour 
that  was  very  popular  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  which  sprang  from  small 
beginnings,  that  is  here  portrayed. 

The  election  of  the  Mayor  of  Garrett  is 
said  to  have  hadits  origin  in  a  very  auiet 
way,  as  a  protest  against  a  piece  of  local 
injustice  in  a  little  Surrey  hamlet ;  but  it 
was  found,  in  process  of  time,  to  prove 
acceptable  to  a  vast  number  of  people  as 
an  excuse  for  a  holiday,  becoming  a  popular 
entertainment  as  a  political  bur&que,  and 


only  expiring  from- the  disorders  consequent 
on  its  overgrowth,  and  the  disrepute  of  the 
acton  in  tke  affair. 

Following  the  rule  in  most  antiquarian 
matters,  the  learned  differ  as  to  the  date 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  curious  piece  of  folly,  and 
even  its  origin  does  not  escape  dispute. 
One  eminent  antiquary.  Dr.  Ducarel,  in 
1754,  gave,  ^  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion on  this  point,  some  information  to  the 
effect  that,  dxty  or  seventy  years  pre- 
viously, some  watermen  '  belonging  to 
Wandsworth,  went  to  the  Leather  Bottle, 
a  public-house  at  Garrett,  to  spend  a  merry 
day,  and  it  being  the  time  of  a  general 
election  for  members  of  Parliament,  they 
took  it  into  their  heads,  In  the  midst  of 
their  frolic,  to  choose  one  of  their  com- 
panions as  a  representative  for  the  place, 
and  having  gone  through  the  usual 
ceremonies  of  an  election,  as  well  as  the 
occasion  would  permit,  he  was  declared 
duly  elected,  and  this  became  the  custom 
at  every  Parliamentary  election. 

Another  reason  of  its  origin  is  given  in 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1781,  in 
which  a  writer  says  he  was  told  that 
about  thirty  years  previously  several  per- 
sons, who  lived  near  that  part  of  Wands- 
worth which  adjoins  to  Garrett  Lane,  had 
formed  a  kind  of  club,  not  merely  for  the 
pleasures  of  tiie  table,  but'  to  concert 
measures  for  removing  the  encroachments 
made  on  thai  part  of  the  common,  and  to 

Kivent  any  others  being  made  for  the 
urei  When  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
had  been  subscribed  amongst  them,  they 
brought  an  action  against  the  encroacher, 
in  the  name  of  the  President — or,  as  they 
adled  him  the  Mayor — of  the  club.  Thej; 
gained  their  suit;  with  costs ;  the  encrqaiihc' 
ments  were  destroyed ;  and  ever  after,  fhif 
President,  who  lived  liumy  years,  was 
called  the  "Mayor  'of  Garrett.^'  This 
event  happening  at  the  time  of  a  general 
election,  the  ceremony,  which  took  place 
every  new  Parliament,  of  choosing  out- 
door members  for  the  borough  of  Garrett, 
was  continued,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
ridiculous  pomposity  of  the  whole  sffhit 
should  be  felt  and  joked  upon. 

Whichever  of  these  two  accounts  is 
correct,  does  not  very  much  matter.  Per- 
haps both  are  right,  as  the  lattet  m^y  have 
been  the  carrying  out,  on  larger  lines,  of 
the  simpler  ceremony  enacted  sixty  years 
previoudy,  and  brought  down  to  later 
times  by  tradition. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give 
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a  short  history  of  the  locality,  as  found  in 
Manning's  History  of  Sarrey  and  other 
soarcea  At  a  short  distance  from  Wands- 
worth, on  the  road  to  Tooting,  is  found  the 
Hamlet  of  Garrett  or  Oarrat,  which  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  a  single  house  called  The 
Garvett  This  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Broderick  family  at  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion, about  the  year  1760,  and  the  grounds 
were  then  let  to  a  market^gardener.  When 
Lysons  wrote,  1792,  there  were  about  fifty 
houses  in  this  hamlet,  but  the  little  place 
gradually  grew,  until,  as  now,  it  is  only  to  be 
found  as  part  of  Wandsworth,  though  its 
memory  is  still  kept  green  in  Garret  Lane, 
Garret  Green,  Garret  Mill,  etc. 

The  earliest  record  as  to  the  candidates 
in  this  mock  election  is  in  1747,  when 
there  appeared  three  applicants  for  the 
honour,  rejoicing  in  the  sobriquets  of 
Lord  Twankam,  Squire  Blowmedown,  and 
Squire  Gubbins.  These  two, last  were 
successful,  and  were  known  in  ordinary  Ufe 
as  Willis,  a  waterman,  and  Simmonds,  a 
publican,  who  kept  The  Gubbins's  Head 
public-house  in  Blackman  Street,  Borough. 
The  "  Clerk  "  and  "  Recorder  "  came  from 
an  imaginary  town-hall,  at  the  order  of  the 
Mayor,  and  each  candidate  distributed 
handbills,  extolling  his  virtues  and  vilifying 
his  opponent  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
more  serious  elections.  An  oath  of  quali- 
fication was  administered  to  the  electors 
at  the  Garrett  hustings,  but  it  was  couched 
in  such  extremely  coarse  phraseology  as  to 
be  quite  unfit  for  reproduction. 

In  1754  the  same  candidates  again  came 
forward,  and  recommenced  their  paper  war- 
fare. Some  of  the  handbills  distributed 
at  this  election  were  rather  humorous. 
"  Gubbins,"  while  declaring  himself  "  zeal- 
ously affected  to  his  present  Majesty,  King 
George,  the  Church,  and  State,"  asks 
"Where  was  Esquire  Blowmedown  when 
the  Jew  Bill,  Matrimony  Bill,  and  Wheel 
Bill  passed  1 "  Still  further  with  a  view 
of  crushing  his  rival,  he  alleges  that  Blow- 
medown *'  Washes  his  boat  every  Sabbath 
day,  that  he  may  not  be  induced  to  rise 
on  Monday  morning  before  high-water ! " 
This  invective  naturally  provoked  his 
opponent  to  a  rejoinder,  m  which  he  says 
^*  A  large  majority  of  the  most  substantial 
and  wealthy  freeholders,  electors  of  the 
ancient  borough  of  Garrett,  are  not  ashamed, 
much  less  afraid,  to  pnblicly  declare  that 
Blowmedown  is  the  pride  and  glory  of 
our  minds,  and  we  wiU  support  him  to  the 
last     N.B.— The  Esquire  entertains  his 


friends  at  all  the  houses  in  Wandsworth 
on  the  day  of  Election,  which  will  be 
elegant  and  generous^  without  any  other 
.expense  than  that  of  everyone  paying  for 
what  they  call  for." 

The  next  election.  May  20,  1761,  was 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  tlie  candi- 
dates, as  well  as  the  literary  merits  of  their 
addresses.  There  were  no  fewer  than  nine 
aspirants  for  the  honour  of  repsesenting 
Garrett,  and  Foote,  Garriok,  and  \V  ilkea  were 
credited  with  the  authorship  ,of  their 
addresses.  Foote  entered  so  heartily  into 
the  spirit  of  the  affair,  that  he  paid  nine 
guineas  for  a  front  room  at  a  surgeon's 
house,  opposite  Wandsworth  Church,  from 
which  he  and  his  friends  might  view  the 
proceedings.  It  waa  from  this  election 
that  Foote  took  the  materials  for  his  play 
The  Mayor  of  Garrett,  which  was  first 
printed  in  1764,  and  produced  at  Drury 
Lane.  The  comedy  may  well  be  taken  as 
an  outline  of  the  prevailing  drollery  and 
manners  of  the  spectators  of  the  election 
at  Wandsworth,  as  it  was  sketched  from 
the  life,  and  probably  every  character  had 
its  living  original 

The  names  of  the  nine  candidates  were 
as  follows :  Lord  Twankum  (who  was  the 
parish  gravedigger).  Lord  Lapstone  (a  shoe- 
maker), ICit  Noisy,  Esq.  (a  waterman), 
Lords  Wedge  and  Paxford,  Sir  John 
Crambo,  Beau  Silvester,  and  the  two  sitting 
members.  Silvester's  was  a  very  mag- 
niloquent harangue,  and  was  evidently 
intended  for  a  burlesque  on  the  addresses 
at  real  elections.  He  describes  his  religion 
''as  being  not  the  most  profound,  but 
the  most  universally  applauded — twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound."  He  promises  that 
''through  my  purest  and  universal  connec- 
tions, your  liberty  and  commerce  shall  be 
spread  to  the  Antipodes,  and  I  will  order 
yet  undiscovered  regions  to  be  alarmed 
with  your  fame ;  in  your  borough  I  will 
erect  a  non-existent  edifice  for  the  transac- 
tion of  your  timber  business,  and  in  your 
suburbs  plant  an  imaginary  grove  for  your 
private  affaira  My  unknown  fortune  shall 
ever  be  ready  for  your  assistance,  my  use- 
less sword  drawn  in  your  defence ;  and  my 
waste  blood  I'll  freely  spill  in  your  defence," 
etc.  The  St  James's  Chronicle  tells  us  that 
the  procession  started  from  Southwark, 
preceded  by  three  led  blind-fiddlers.  One 
of  the  candidates,  being  a  chimney-sweeper, 
walked,  playing  upon  a  salt-box ;  another, 
a  publican,  was  dressed  in  a  richly  em- 
broidered suit  of  clothes,  etc.,  whilst  music 
was  playing  and  colours  fiying. 
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Two  yean  afterwards  there  was  another 
election,  and  again  in  1768,  when  the  can- 
didates were  Sir  Christopher  Dashem, 
Lord  Twankum,  Sir  George  Comofirst^  Sir 
William  Airey,  Sir  William  Bellows,  and 
Sir  John  Harper.  This  latter  was  an 
extremely  popular  candidate,  and  ''  repre- 
sented" Garrett  several  times.  He  was 
by  trade  a  weaver,  and  was  qualified^  by 
power  of  face,  speech,  and  infinite  hmnonr, 
to  sostaih  the  burlesque  character  he  had 
assumed.  He  made  his  grand  entry 
through  Wandsworth  into  Garrett  in  a 
phaeton  drawn  by  six  bays,  with  postilions 
in  scarlet  and  silver,  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  spectators,  huzzaing  and 
declaring  him  to  be  ''able  to  give  any 
man  an  answer." 

At  Harper's  election,  in  1777,  a  man  in 
armour  rode  in  the  procession ;  this 
champion  was  a  breeches-maker  of  Wands- 
worth, and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
wonderful  humourist  The  noted  "baronet" 
filled  the  seat  for  two  Parliaments,  and  was 
presumably  a  man  of  read^  wit,  as  it  is 
recorded  ttiat  a  dead  cat  being  thrown  at 
him  on  the  hustings,  and  a  bystander  ex- 
claiming that  it  stunk  worse  than  a  fox, 
Sir  John  vociferated:  "That's  no  wonder, 
for  you  see  it  is  a  poll-cat" 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable for  the  softer  sex  to  avoid  interfer- 
ing in  political  elections;  but  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  "  Lady  "  Twankum  came 
to  the  assistance  of  her  lord.  Handbills 
were  distributed  bearing  her  name,  inviting 
guests  to  her  ball,  and  one  announcement 
runs  as  follows :  "Lady  Twankum  desires 
those  ladies  who  are  in  theinterest  of  her 
lord  to  come  full-dressed,  and  clean  about 
the  heels,"  and  adds  "  that  the  lane  and  the 
whole  borough  will  be  grandly  illuminated 
according  to  custom  during  the  ball" 

During  a  Garrett  election  all  Wands- 
worth was  in  an  uproar.  It  was  the  resort 
of  people  of  every  description,  and  the 
publicans  entertained  them  as  conveniently 
as  possible;  yet,  on  one  occasion,  tiie 
influx  of  visitors  was  so  immense,  that 
every  ordinary  beverage  was  exhausted, 
and  water  sold  at  twopence  a  glass. 
Besides  the  hustings  at  Gkirrett^  sci^old- 
ings  and  booths  were  erected  at  every 
open  space  in  Wandsworth,  and  these  were 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  spec- 
tators, the  place  being  crowded  with  a 
dense  population  full  of  activity  and  noise. 
Extraordinary  prices  were  paid  for  accom- 
modation to  view  the  humours  of  the  day. 

The  election  of  1781  seems  to  have  been 


the  crowning  point  of  the  fortunes  of  this 
curious  piece  of  nonsense,  both  as  regards 
the  number  of  the  candidates  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  procession.  The  names 
of  these  ambitious  folk  were:  Sir  John 
Harper,  Sir  Christopher  Dashwood,  Sir 
Wflliam  Blase,  Sir  John  Gnawpost^  Sir 
William  Swallowtail,  Sir  Thomas  Nameless, 
Sir  Thomas  Tubbs,  Sir  Boggy  Bates,  and 
last — but  not  leaat  in  fame — Sir  Jeffrey 
Dunstan,  who  was  the  chosen  member  for 
Garrett.  History  has  preserved  to  us  some 
information  about  most  of  these  mighty 
personages,  an  abbreviated  account  of  some 
of  whom  is  now  presented  to  the  reader. 

Sir  Christopher  Dashwood  was  per- 
sonated by  one  Christopher  Beacham,  a 
waterman,  who  is  described  as  "  a  fellow  of 
exceeding  humour  and  readv  wit,"  which  we 
may  quite  credit  if  the  following  anecdote 
is  true  of  him.  He  was  once  carried  before 
a  magistrate  for  cutting  fences  and  posts, 
and  the  learned  man  bSng^  informed  of  the 
delinquent's  name,  told  mm  he  had  heard 
of  his  character  a  long  while  ago.  "  Then«" 
said  Sir  Christopher,  "I'll  be  greatly 
obliged  to  your  worship  to  tell  me  where  it 
is,  for  I  lost  it  a  long  while  since." 

Sir  William  Swallowtail  was  one  William 
Cock,  a  droll  basket-maker  of  Brentford, 
who,  deeming  it  proper  to  have  an  equipage 
every  way  smted  to  the  honour  he  aspirol 
to,  built  his  own  carriage,  with  his  own 
hands,  to  his  own  taste.  It  was  made  of 
wicker,  and  drawn  by  four  horses,  whereon 
were  seated  small  hojB  dressed  as  postil- 
lions. In  allusion  to  the  Amcoican  War, 
two  footmen  rode  before  the  carriage,  tarred 
and  feathered ;  the  coachman  wore  a  wicker 
hat;  and  Sir  William  himself,  from  the  seat 
of  his  vehicle,  maintained  his  mock  dignity 
in  grotesque  array,  amidst  unbounded 
applause. 

Sir  William  Blase  was  a  shoemaker  by 
trade,  and  his  contribution  to  the  proces- 
sion was  magnificent  He  was  accompanied 
by  "  Lady  "^lase,  whose  costume  was,  by 
the  way,  a  triumph  of  art  overcoming  diffi- 
culties; for  it  is  warranted  by  a  person, 
who  was  her  lady's-maid  for  the  occasion, 
that  her  stays  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  washine-tub  without  the  bottom, 
well  covered  and  bedizened  outside,  to  look 
like  a  stomacher;  her  hair  was  piled  up 
three  feet  high,  and  stuffed  with  many  a 
pound  of  wool  According  to  a  contem- 
porary print,  these  two  were  drawn  in  a 
boat  on  wheels,  having  eight  men  to  act  as 
rowers,  and  at  the  stern  was  a  Punchinello, 
numerous  flags  decorating  this  novel  vehicle. 
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Sir  John  Harper  proceeded  to  the  huBt- 
ings  in  great  state,  in  a  phaeton  drawn  by 
aix  horses,  attended  by  six  domestics,  aU 
decorated  with  blue  and  white  ribbon& 
The  *'  baronet "  was  elegantly  attired  in  a 
pale  pink  suit  of  silk  clothes,  wiUi  pea^ 
green  cuffs,  richly  embroidered  with  silver, 
and  wore  the  ensign  of  the  Garter.  Alto- 
gether he  must  have  presented  an  appear- 
ance that  might  have  put  real  pomp  and 
grandeur  to  the  blush. 

The  next  subject  for  our  notice  is  the 
notorious  and  eccentric  ''Sir"  JeSrej 
Danstan  (or,  as  he  was  better  known  as, 
"Old  Wigs'');  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  exigencies  of  space  prevent  a  more 
lengthened  memoir  of  him  This  worthy 
was  found,  in  the  year  1759,  wrapped  in  a 
cloth,  at  the  door  ot  a  churchwarden  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Dunstan4n-the-East  (whence 
he  obtained  his  surname);  and,  from  his 
attire,  was  probably  the  offspring  of  re- 
spectable parents,  who  did  not  choose  to 
own  hiuL  He  was  reared  in  the  work- 
house, and  apprenticed  to  a  greengrocer; 
but  he  did  not  serve  his  time  out,  and  ran 
away  to  Birmingham,  where  he  worked  in 
the  factories.  He  reappeared  in  London  in 
1776,  and  gained  a  livelihood  by  buying  and 
reselling  old  wigs,  for  which  head-gear  there 
was  alwaysabnskdemandat  the  East  End  of 
London,  amongst  the  seafaring  population. 

Dunstan  is  described  as  being  remark- 
ably dirty  in  his  person,  was  knock-kneed, 
and  had  a  head  lelatively  too  large  for  his 
body ;  moreover,  as  if  to  add  to  this  ill- 
favoured  appearance,  he  had  the  habit  of 
alwavB  wearing  his  shirt  thrown  open, 
which  exposed  his  chest  to  public  view. 
Yet  this  repulsive  person  managed,  by  his 
eccentricities,  ready  wit,  and  his  ever  readi- 
ness to  join  his  friends  in  a  carouse,  to  be- 
come immensely  popular;  and  we  read  that^ 
on  his  election  as  member  for  Grarrett,  he 
left  London  in  a  splendid  phaeton,  and  that 
the  procession  which  accompanied  him  ex- 
tended a  mile  in  length.  His  speech  upon 
the  hustings  was  the  composition,  evidently, 
of  a  far  better  educated  person  than  him- 
self, being  a  racy  production  full  of  diy 
humour,  and,  as  a  proof  it  was  appreciated, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  him  out  on 
the  stage ;  but,  though  he  hid  the  best  of 
tutors  (either  Foote  or  Garrick),  he  utterly 
failed  in  his  part,  and  was  dismissed  from 
the  house  by  the  hisses  of  the  audience. 
He  was  re-elected  several  times  for  Garrett, 
and  retained  the  honour  at  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1797,  from  the 
effects  of  intoxicatioa 


The  successor  to  Danstan  was  doomed 
to  be  the  last  of  these  eminent  personages, 
for  the  noise,  turmoil,  and  expense  attend- 
ing these  elections  were  very  great,  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  them 
to  cease.  The  next  member  was  a  poor 
half-witted  fellow,  one  "  Sir  "  Henry  Dims- 
dale,  who,  when  he  was  not  receiving 
parochial  relief,  sold  staylaces,  threads,  eta, 
and  finally  adopted  mufi&n-seUing  as  his 
trade.  He  was  elected  for  four  successive 
Parliaments,  despite  great  opposition,  and 
probably  his  procession  outshone  those  of  all 
his  predecessors.  He  was  placed  on  an 
eminence  in  acarriaee  somewhat  resembling 
a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
which  were  profiisely  decorated  with  dyed 
wood-shavings,  a  substitute  for  ribbons. 
The  dress  of  Sir  Eburry  was  a  rare  display 
of  eccentric  magnificence,  and  Solomon 
would  have  had  to  hide  his  diminished 
head  had  he  seen  the  Mayor  of  Garrett  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  His  hat,  we  are 
informed,  alone  cost  his  committee  the  then 
enormous  sum  of  three  pounds  ten  shillings. 

In  addition  to  his  office  of  Mayor,  he 
was  appointed  as  the  proper  person  to  be 
opposed  to  the  all-powerful  Bonaparte, 
whereupon  be  was  elected  Emperor,  and, 
judging  by  an  engraving  of  him  at  this 
time,  ne  assum^  semi-regal  costume, 
carrying  in  his  hand — ^unlike  his  fellow 
monarch — ^his  crown,  it  not  being  correct, 
he  said,  for  him  to  wear  it  tiU  he  had 
ousted  his  more  powerful  rival  In  this 
character  Sir  Hany  levied  handsome  con- 
tributions on  the  good  people  of  London ; 
but  the  novelty  of  his  appearance  lost  its 
attraction;  he  became  neglected;  illness 
seized  him,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1805. 

On  the  demise  of  Dimsdale,  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  the  mayoralty  of 
Garrett  on  "Sir"  John  Oooke,  a  well- 
known  and  singular  costermonger  of  West- 
minster, but  no  committee  sat  to  determine 
his  claims,  as  the  publicans,  who  mainly 
supported  the  affair,  no  loneer  cared  to 
incur  the  vast  expenses  of  the  day,  and  this 
great  saturnalia  died  a  natural  deatL 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  the 
space  of  this  article  anything  approaching 
to  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  humours 
prevailing  at  these  elections,  but  notice 
must  be  taken  of  a  rather  important  official 
called  the  "  Master  of  the  Horse,"  who 
commanded  the  "  Garrett  Gavaky."  This 
warrior  wte  mounted  on  the  largest  dray- 
horse  that  could  be  procured,  and  was 
arrayed  in  the  full  regimentals  of  the 
Surrey  Yeomanry — ^grey,  blue,  and  red. 
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He  had  a  cap  on  his  head  twenty-three 
inches  high,  and  carried  a  sword  seven  feet 
long  and  four  inches  wide.  His  boots  were 
on  the  same  gi^ntic  scale,  np  to  his  hips, 
and  were  armed  with  wooden  spnrs  thirteen 
inches  long.  The  troops  he  commanded 
were  worthy  of  their  officer,  and  consisted 
of  forty  boys  of  all  ages  and  siaes,  clad  in 
flannel  imitation  of  the  county  yeomanry. 
To  enhance  their  grotesqae  appearance,  they 
wore  cockades  made  of  shavings,  and  were 
mounted  on  horses  of  all  sises,  care  being 
taken  to  put  the  smallest  lad  on  the  biggest 
horse,  and  vice«^ersl 

The  popularity  of  the  election  for  Garrett 
was  singularly  great ;  even  in  1781,  over 
fifty  thousand  people  assembled  at  Wands- 
worth to  witness  the  ludioroas  proceedings, 
and  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  writing  in  1817, 
describes  the  scene  as  it  was  related  to  him 
by  those  who  remembered  it.  He  says  : 
'^  On  several  occasions  a  hundred  thousand 
persons,  half  of-  them  in  carts,  in  hackney- 
coaches,  and  on  horse  and  ass  back,  covered 
the  various  roads  from  London,  and  choked 
up  all  the  approaches  to  the  place  of 
election.  At  the  last  two  elections  I  was 
told  that  the  road  within  a  mile  of 
Wand8w<»th  was  so  blocked  up  by  vehicles 
that  none  could  move  backward  or  forward 
during  many  hours;  and  that  tiie  candidates, 
dressed  like  chimney-sweepers  on  May  Day 
or  in  the  mock  fashion  of  the  period,  were 
brought  to  the  hustings  in  the  carriages  of 
peers  drawn  by  six  horses,  the  owners 
themselves  condescending  to  become  their 
drivers!"  A  writer  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  July  29,  1781,  says  he  saw  at 
the  election  then  upwards  of  five  hundred 
horsemen  following  the  winning  candidate 
from  the  place  of  ekction,  and  they  seemed 
to  vie  with  one  another  as  to  who  would 
be  most  vociferous. 

During  the  Parliamentary  election  in 
1823,  after  a  lapse  of  over  twenty  years,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  the  bur- 
lesque, and  one  Sir  Paul  Pry  issued  an 
address,  having  for  his  opponents  Sir  Hueh 
Allsides  and  Sir  Robert  Needall,  but  the 
fun  had  died  out,  and  a  new  generation 
had  arisen  who  were  not  in  the  vein  for 
buffoonery,  and  consequently  the  project 
entirely  failed,  and  it  was  never  after 
attempted  to  revive  it 

CHRONICLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

SUFFOLK. 

While  the  boundary  between  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  is  only  a  stream  that  for  the 


most  part  of  its  course  may  be  called  insig- 
nificant, while  there  is  no  very  marked 
difference  in  physical  features  between  one 
county  and  the  other;  and  while  the  north 
folk  resemble  the  south  folk  in  many 
respects;  there  is  still  enough  difference 
between  the  two  to  give  the  respective 
counties  a  distinct  individuality.  The 
north  folk  have  taken  some  tinge  of 
character  from  their  neighbours  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  have  also  been  more  largely 
mixed  with  immigrants  from  Holland  and 
Flanders;  while  about  the  south  folk  there 
is  a  racy  indigenous  strain,  both  in  them- 
selves  and  in  the  animal  world  about  them. 
Thus  among  horses,  there  is  the  Suffolk 
Punch,  a  descendant  of  the  old  Suffolk 
breed  thusdeecribed  in  the  Suffolk  Traveller, 
of  worthy  John  Kirby,  Mmself  of  the  old 
Suffolk  race :  *'  We  remember  many  of  the 
old  breed  which  were  very  famous,  and  in 
some  respects  an  uglier  horse  could  not  be 
viewed ;  sorrel  colour,  very  low  in  the  fore 
end ;  a  large  ill-shaped  head  with  slouch- 
ing, heavy  ears ;  a  ereat  carcase,  and  short 
legs ;  but  short-backed,  and  more  of  the 
*  punch '  than  the  Leicestershire  breeders 
win  allow.  Could  only  walk  and  draw ; 
they  could  trot  no  better  than  a  cow." 
And  a  Suffolk  cow  forsooth,  one  of  the  old 
polled  breed,  as  ugly  as  you  please,  fine 
where  she  ought  to  be  thick,  and  built 
without  the  sl^htest  regard  to  symmetry ; 
but  what  a  besot  for  the  paQ  1 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Suffolk  cow  that 
the  cheese^  of  the  counfy  has  for  so  long 
had  a  doubtiful  reputation.  The  ancient 
jokes  about  Suffolk  cheese,  by  the  way, 
axe  innumerabla  ''Hunger  will  break 
through  stone  walls  or  an3rthing  except 
Suffolk  cheese,"  is  a  time-honoured  saying, ' 
and  the  story  is  told  of  H^owa  consignment 
<^  Suffolk  cheese  was  sent  to  India  packed 
in  sheet  tin.  The  rats  ^awed  tiirou^ 
the  tin — ^which  is  practically  iit^n — but 
they  could  not  touch  the  cheeie  within, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  A  couple  of 
centuries  ago  Suffolk  cheese  was  in  good 
request  all  over  the  country,  as  a  cheap 
and  satisfactory  article  of  diet  Oood 
Suffolk  cheese  could  be  bought  wholesale 
at  twopence  a  pound,  while  Cheshire  cost 
threepence,  and  Gloucester,  which  had  then 
the  best  reputation,  as  much  as  threepence- 
halfpenny.  But  by-and-by  Suffolk  cheese 
went  quite  out  of  favour.  The  Suffolk 
poet  hit  the  true  cause  of  this  decadence, 
in  showing  how  the  London  markets,  with 
their  demand  for  butter,  had  bribed  the 
Suffolk  dairy-wives  to  starve  their  cheese. 
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Hence  Suffolk  dairv- wives  run  mad  for  cream 
And  leave  their  milk  with  nothing  but  its  name. 

The  thoroughly  bacolic  character  of 
Saffolk  poetry  renders  the  transition  from 
cows  to  poets  less  abmpt  Iban  it  would 
otherwise  seem ;  but  there  is  in  this  direc- 
tion also  a  distinctly  original  vein,  not  very 
deep  or  rich  perhaps,  but  clear  and  sweet 
Perhaps  this  East  Anglian  muse  is  heard 
to  most  advantage  in  the  simple  ballad, 
such  as  the  universally-known  Children 
in  the  Wood;  or,  the  Norfolk  Gentleman's 
Last Willand  Testament  And  less  generally 
known  and  even  more  effective  in  its  way, 
is  the  Suffolk  tragedy,  with  its  simple  metre 
that  has  yet  a  ring  in  it  of  pathos  and 
weird  solemnity : 

In  Suffolk  there  did  lately  dwell, 
A  farmer  rich  and  known  full  well ; 
He  had  a  daughter  fair  and  bright, 
On  whom  he  placed  his  whole  delight. 

^  Not  far  off,  alasl  was  the  detrimental  young 
ipjfti  beloved  of  ballad-mongers,  who  forth- 
with became  possessed  with  the  charms  of 
the  fair  maid. 

He  made  address  to  her,  and  she 
Did  grant  him  love  immediately, 
But  when  her  father  came  to  hear, 
>  He  parted  her  and  her  poor  dear. 

And  the  poor  dear's  dear  was  sent  to  her 
uncle  forty  miles  away,  an  insurmountable 
distance  for  the  unfortunate  lovers.  The 
young  man  could  do  nothing  but  sigh  and 
sob  at  the  cruel  separation, 

That  in  short  time  for  love  he  dy'd. 

The  maid  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  the  in- 
surmountable fbrfy  miles  intervening,  but 
remained  calm  and  cbnstant  in  her  love. 
But  the  perturbed  spirit  could  not  rest 

After  he  had  in  grave  been  laid 
A  month  or  more,  unto  this  maid 
He  came  in  middle  of  the  night. 
Who  joy'd  to  see  her  heart's  delight. 
Her  father's  horse  which  well  she  knew. 
Her  mother's  hood  and  safeguard  too. 
He  brought  with  him  to  testify 
Her  parents'  order  he  came  by. 

The  watchful  uncle,  too,  with  Whom  she 
was  residing,  is  deceived  by  these  tokens, 
and  consents  that  tiie  maid  shall  go  with 
her  lover.  So  they  ride  away  as  swift  as 
any  wind,  the  corpse  in  front  and  the 
maid  holding  on.  On  the  way  the  lover 
complains  of  headache. 

Her  handkerchief  she  then  took  out, 
And  ty'd  the  same  his  head  about. 

We  mijght  here  expect  some horribled^noue- 
ment,  in  which  figures  a  descent  into  the 
tomb,  but  the  bsdlad-maker,  with  a  better 
instinct,  eschews  any  such  violent  end. 
The  man  leaves  the  maid  harmless  at  her 
father's  door,  and  departs  to  ^*  set  up  "  the 
horse  in  her  father's  stable.     The  farmer, 


aroused,  is  full  of  wonder.  What  brings 
you  here  1  he  asks  his  daughter. 

**  Pray,  sir,  did  you  noi  send  for  me 
By  such  a  messenger?  "  said  she, 
Which  made  his  hair  stand  on  his  head 
As  knowing  well  that  he  was  dead. 

The  father  ran  to  the  stable — ^no  man  living 

or  dead  was  to  be  seen. 

But  found  his  horsa  all  on  a  sweat. 
Which  made  him  in  a  deadly  fret. 

The  girl  has  told  her  father  about  the 

handkerchief  she  bound  about  her  lover's 

brows,  and,  with  the  sexton's  assistance,  the 

grave  was  opened,  and  there,  sure  enough, 

about  the  bows  of  the  corpse  was  bound 

the  young  maiden's  kerchief.    All  this  was 

soon  related  to  the  unhappy  maid,  and  we 

are  not  surprised  to  be  told  : 

She  was  thereat  so  terrif^'d 

And  grieved  that  she  quickly  dyed. 

While  the  moral  of  the  whole  story  is  thus 
pointed  by  the  ardess  bard  : 

Fart  not  true  love  ye  rich  men  then. 
In  another  and  more  martial  strain  is  a 
fine  Suffolk  ballad,  with  the  true  ballad 
ring  about  it,  that  stirs  the  blood  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  hero  is  the 
Suffolk  hero,  Peregrine  Bertie,  who,  fighting 
in  the  Low  Countries  in  Elisabeth's  time, 
is  set  upon  by  an  overpowering  force  of 
Spaniards, 

Stand  to  it,  noble  pikemen. 

And  look  you  round  about, 
And  shoot  you  right,  you  bowmen, 

And  we  will  keep  them  ont. 
Yon  musquet  and  caliver  men. 

Do  you  prove  true  to  me. 
1*11  be  the  foremost  man  in  fight. 

Says  brave  Lord  WiUoughbie. 

But  this  martial  strain  is  hardly  in  the 
vein  of  the  true  Suffolk  bards,  whose 
strains  are  rather  for  the  homely  people  of 
the  farmstead  and  the  dairy. 

Sung  to  the  wheel  and  sung  unto  the  payle, 

than  for  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  castle 
and  baronial  hall.  One  of  the  last  of  the 
wandering  minstrels  of  Suffolk  died  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  having 
to  the  last  eked  out  a  precarious  livine  by 
selling  books  and  matches.  For  a  shming 
or  so  he  would  write  you  a  stanza  or  an 
epigram,  and  at  anagrams  or  acrostics  he 
would  have  scored  heavily  among  those 
who  cultivate  such  fresJcs  of  the  muses. 

Something  real  and  original,  partaking 
of  this  homely  country  spirit,  renders 
enjoyable  the  more  artificial  poems  of  The 
Farmer's  Boy.  Really  a  farmer's  boy  had 
been  Robert  Koomfield,  a  scion  of  a  humble 
family,  amone  whom,  however,  some  degree 
of  culture  had  been  hereditary.  Old  Isaac 
Bloomfield,  of  Ousden,  the  village  factotum. 
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was  the  ancestor  of  Bobert  the  poet  and 
Charles  the  bishop,  the  once  well-known 
Bishop  of  London;  bat  the  mother  of  the 

E^et,  who  kept  the  Tillage  -  school  at 
onington,  seems  to  have  sapplied  the 
element  of  poetic  fira  The  father  of 
Bobert  died  when  the  latter  was  an  ijif ant, 
and  his  mother  married  again,  so  that,  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Mi.  Anstin 
of  Sapiston,  whose  wife  was  Bobert's  aunt, 
as  fanner's  boy.  Small  of  his  age,  he  was 
hardly  likely  to  make  a  living  by  his 
hands,  thought  Farmer  Austin,  and  so  his 
mother,  in  distress,  appealed  to  his  elder 
brothers,  who  were  at  work  in  London, 
to  help  her  with  the  boy.  Said  (George, 
the  eldest  brother,  ''Send  him  to  me, 
mother,  and  111  make  a  shoemaker  of 
him."  And  so  the  mother  and  the  boy 
travelled  up  to  London  together  by  stage, 
and  Bobert  was  left  with  his  brother,  with 
many  commendations  as  to  his  careful 
bringing  up— easier  to  be  given  tiian  carried 
out,  for  (George  then  lived  in  a  light  attic 
at  Number  Seven,  Fisher's  Court,  Coleman 
Street,  with  two  turn-up  bedsteads  in  it, 
and  five  men  at  work ;  and  Bobert  became 
handy  man  to  the  workshop — ^fetehed  the 
men's  dinners,  and  whatever  else  they 
might  want  The  potboy  came  every  day 
to  know  what  porter  was  wanted,  and 
brought  the  newspaper  with  him,  which 
it  was  now  Bober^s  task  to  read  to  the 
rest.  On  Sunday  there  were  waUn  abroad, 
and  discursive  visits  to  places  of  worship 
here  and  there.  One  Sunday  the  brothers 
visited  a  chapel  in  the  Old  Jewry,  and  were 
much  impressed  with  the  style  and  diction 
of  the  preacher — a  DissentinuK  divine,  who 
discoursed  in  the  style  of  The  Bambler, 
with  dignified  and  tragic  action.  And 
George  could  not  help  thinking  that  his 
brother  took  a  start  from  this  time,  for 
Bobert  began  to  con  over  The  London 
Magazine,  which  the  elder  brother  took 
in,  and  specially  the  Poets'  Comer,  and 
thought  he  would  try  his  hand.  And  so  his 
verses  got  into  the  poets'  comers  of  country 
newspapers,  and  were  cut  out,  and  handed 
about,  and  much  admired  by  the  shoe- 
makera 

All  this  time  Bobert  had  been  at  work, 
discrediting  the  old  adage,  and  sticking  to 
his  last,  even  when  ti^ng  rhymes  and 
verses;  and  he  was  now  able  to  earn  his 
bread,  when  a  sudden  storm  arose  in  his 
trade,  as  between  lawful  and  unlawful 
journeymen.  Bobert  was  in  the  latter 
cat^ory,  having  never  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship,  and,    meek   and   uncom- 


bative,  he  bent  before  the  storm,  and  went 
back  to  Suffolk,  once  more  to  his  old  master, 
as  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  fanner's  boy. 
And  now  the  vivid  but  limited  impressions 
of  boyhood  were  strengthened  by  more  fully 
conscious  observation.  The  sweet  pastoral 
cabn  of  kis  native  county,  ite  gently- 
swelling  hills,  and  softly-flowing  streams 
— all  this  spoke  strongly  to  luis  newly- 
awakened  sense. 

And  when  Bobert  went  back  to  London, 
to  make  himself  a  lawful  journeyman  by 
apprenticeship,  he  felt  that»  lawfully  or 
unlawfully,  he  had  become  a  journeyman- 
poet,  and  thus  was  conceived  and  set  to 
fructifj^  the  germ  of  The  Farmer's  Boy, 
while  in  other  ways  he  was  nothing  but  a 
working  shoemaker.  And  while  he  stitched 
and  thnunmed  the  numbers  grew.  When 
the  poem  was  finished,  a  local  Maecenas  was 
soon  found  in  the  person  of  Capel  Lofft^ 
of  Troston,  by  whose  means  The  Farmer's 
Boy  presently  appeared  —  a  small  quarto 
volume,  elegantly  printed,  with  wide  mar- 
gins, and  illustrated  with  cuts  by  the 
mimitable  Bewick  Hap^y  the  possessor 
of  the  original  edition,  with  its  charming 
vignettes,  and  who  possesses  the  calm  and 
equable  temper  duly  to  enjoy  the  quiet^ 
pastoral  spirit  of  the  poem  1 

Others  may  prefer  something  more 
stirring,  and  even  Suffolk  has  memories  of 
war  and  strife,  of  proud  nobles,  their  great- 
ness and  their  ruin,  with  the  crumbling 
wiJls  of  tiieir  castles  and  palaces  as  the 
only  witnesses  that  once  they  existed.  And 
Suffolk  has  even  had  its  wars  and  invasions 
all  to  itself,  and,  unshared  by  the  rest  of 
the  count]^,  peculiar  calamities,  which 
have  Idt  some  impression  upon  the  popular 
imagination.  Such  was  the  invasion,  about 
the  year  1173,  of  Bobert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
under  the  banner  of  Henry  the  Second's 
rebellious  son  —  the  Henry,  crowned  and 
anointed  in  his  father's  lifetime,  whom 
some  old  chroniclers  style  Henry  the  Third 
— ^with  an  army  of  Flemings,  who  had  been 
promised,  as  a  reward  for  their  services, 
the  fall  possession  of  the  land ;  after  the 
fa^on  of  the  Norman  invasion,  which 
had  happened  scarcely  a  century  before. 
Popular  tradition  long  preserved  the  picture 
of  the  joyful  antics  of  the  hungry  Flemings 
at  the  sight  of  this  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
Hop,  hop,  Wilkine ;  hop,  Wilkine  I 
EnglanaM  mine  and  thine ! 

Thus  sang  the  Suffolk  men  in  scom  and 
derision,  for  at  Famham  St.  Qeneveve, 
near  Burv  St  Edmunds,  was  fought  a 
decisive    oattle    between    the   army    of 
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England,  tinder  the  Chief  Justice,^  Bobert 
de  Lacji  and  the  foreign  invaders,  in  which 
the  latter  were  routed  and  dispersed. 

And  in  tlie  reign  of  John  the  conntj 
narrowly  missed  another  invaaioa  This 
time  the  quarrel  between  King  John  and 
his  barons  was  the  cause,  when  one  Hugh 
de  Bures  undertook,  on  the  King's  side,  to 
bring  over  an  army  of  Flemings  and 
Picaras,  and  was  promised  by  the  Kmg — so 
goes  the  story— the  whole  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  as  prize  of  war.  The 
invaders  were  coming,  with  wives  and 
families,  intending  to  people  the  lands 
anew.  And  they  liad  actually  embarked, 
it  is  said,  at  GaJais,  when  a  great  storm 
arose,  and  destroyed  both  fleet  and  army. 

AU  this  time  the  two  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  formed  but  one  Earldom,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third  that  one  Robert  de  Ufford  was 
created  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  a  line  that  soon 
came  to  an  end;  when  Richard  the  Second 
bestowed  the  title  upon  Michael  de  la  Pola 
Michael's  father  had  been  a  rich  merchant, 
of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  who  had  supplied 
Edward  the  Third  with  large  sums  of 
money  for  his  foreign  wars.  Michael, 
however,  soon  lost  the  favour  of  the  King, 
was  accused  of  treason,  fled  to  Paris,  where 
he  died,  and  aU  his  estates  were  confiscated. 
Michael's  son,  however,  another  Michael, 
came  back  with  Henry  BoUngbroke,  and 
recovered  his  patrimony  and  title.  This 
one  died  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  and  his 
son,  a  third  Michael,  was  killed  at  Agin- 
court 

Tarry,  dear  couBin  Suffolk, 
My  soul  shaU  keep  thine  company  to  heaven  1 

cries  the  old  Duke  of  York,  mortally 
wounded  on  the  field.  The  hero  of  Agin- 
court  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William, 
whose  career  and  fate  are  still  enigmatical 
and  puzzling.  It  was  he  who  selected 
li^urgaret  of  ^jon  as  a  bride  for  the  young 
King,  but  whether  his  relations  with  the 
Queen  were  of  the  nature  shown  in  the 
play  of  Henry  the  Sixth  is  more  than 
doubtful  He  was  in  great  favour  with  the 
Queen,  and  was  created,  by  her  infiuence, 
Marquis  and  Duke  of  Suffolk.  He  was 
detested  by  the  populace,  and  when  his 
enemies  gdned  the  ascendency,  and  the 
Duke  was  dismissed  to  exile,  tiie  Londoners, 
we  are  told,  swarmed  out  to  St  Giles's 
Gross,  hoping  to  intercept  and  slay  him  as 
he  rode  towards  Suffolk.  But  the  Duke 
managed  to  evade  his  enemies.  Perhaps 
he  took  the  route  described  by  a  versifying 
young  lady  of  much  later  date : 


Down  Hoond'i  Ditoh  we  drove,  and  by  Whiteohapel 

Chnrch, 
And  our  London  friends  now  fairly  left  in  the 

lurch. 

The  story  that  follows  is  one  of  the 
strangest  in  the  mediaeval  chronicles — ^how 
the  Duke  sailed  from  Ipswich  for  Calais 
and  was  driven  into  the  Downs  by  stress 
of  weather,  where  he  was  seized  by  the 
Cinque  Ports  men,  and  hastily  beheaded, 
as  if  Dy  the  sentence  of  some  secret  tribunal. 

The  causes  of  his  unpopularity  are  fully 
summed  up  by  the  Kentish  captain,  who 
has  not  forgotten  the  lowly  origin  of  the 
De  la  Poles : 

Poole  1    Sir  Poole  1    Lord? 
Ay,  kennel  puddle  sink,  whoee  filth  and  dirt 
Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 

And  then  the  irate  captain  recounts  the 
Duke's  ill-deeds:  his  intrigue  with  the 
Queen ;  his  plotting  the  death  of  the  good 
Duke  Humphrey;  his  bringing  the  Queen, 
at  all,  into  the  land — 

Daughter  of  a  worthless  king, 
Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem  ; 

and   then  the  loss    of   all   our   French 

conquests : 
Bv  thee  Anjon  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France ; 
The  false,  revolting  Normans,  thorough  thee, 
Disdain  to  call  us  lord,  and  Picardy 
Hath  slain  their  governors,  surpris  d  our  forts, 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers,  wounded,  home. 

The  body  of  the  proud  Duke  was  brought 
to  his  once  favourite  seat  of  Wingfield,  and 
there  buried.  In  the  ancient  church  of 
that  quiet  country  parish  are  the  fine  altar- 
tombs  of  the  De  la  Poles.  There  lies  John, 
the  son  of  the  decapitated  Duke,  who  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  of  York,  and  whose  son, 
another  John,  might,  in  virtue  of  his  birth, 
have  been  King  of  England.  Richard  the 
Third  had  proclaimed  him  heir  to  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  his  own  only  son, 
but  Bosworth  Field  put  an  end  to  his 
chance  of  the  crown.  But  he  was  too  likely 
a  ftiture  claimant  ever  to  find  safety  under 
the  rule  of  the  Tudors,  while  his  own  name 
was  too  little  popular  in  the  country  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  making  a  successful  pro- 
nouncement Thus  he  was  driven  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  Lambert  Simnel — and  so 
was  killed  in  the  mdl6e  at  Stokefield,  in 
1487.  This  was  while  the  old  Duke,  his 
father,  was  still  alive — who  died  quietly  in 
his  bed  some  five  years  after — and  the  next 
Duke,  as  heir  of  the  Plantagenets,  was  ever 
a  terror  and  reproach  to  the  Tudors,  till 
Henry  the  Eighth  shut  him  up  in  the  Tower, 
and  presently  had  his  head  cut  off  Only 
a  daughter  was  left,  and  she  was  made  a 
nun,  and  thus  was  swallowed  up  the  noble 
blood  of  the  Pi 
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But  the  title  was  levived  to  honour 
Charles  Brandon,  the  King's  favonxite,  tiie 
cloth  of  frieze  who  mated  with  cloth  of 
gold,  havingmarried  the  King's  sister,  Mary, 
the  widow  of  the  French  lunj?,  Lonis  the 
Twelfth.  From  the  time  of  the  hasty 
marriage  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the 
Duke  and  his  royal  bride  were  effaced  from 
affairs  of  state.  Bat  they  lived  together  in 
comfortable  state  at  Westhorp,  and  every 
year  drove  over  in  a  gilt  coach  to  Bury  Fair. 

A  grand  meeting-place  was  this  autumnal 
fair  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  held  three  days 
before  and  three  days  after  St.  Matthew 
(21st  of  September),  where  booths  were 
assigned  to  manufacturers  of  Norwich, 
Ipswich,  Colchester,  London,  and  even  to 
foreigners,  especially  Dutch.  The  Abbot 
kept  an  open  table  all  the  time  of  the  fair, 
for  the  great  people  of  the  county,  while  a 
motley  crowd  assembled  about  the  long 
tables  of  the  refectory. 

And  a  grand  potentate  was  this  Abbot 
of  Si  Edmund's,  with  jurisdiction  over 
eight  hundreds  in  one  county  or  another, 
and  lord  of  town  and  tower .  in  all  the 
country  round.  A  special  sanctity,  too,  for 
the  English  heart  had  this  stmne  of  an 
English  kin^  slain  by  a  foreign  invader. 
All  kinds  of  stories  and  legends  gained 
current  and  honest  faith  among  the  visitors 
to  the  abbey.  Familiar  to  aU  was  the 
story  'of  the  finding  of  King  Edmund's 
head  that  had  been  smitten  off  and  cast 
away  by  the  heathen  Dane  among  the 
briars,  where  it  called  out  to  the  searchers : 
"Here— here  I" 

And  hiB  bed  also  thei  off  smette, 
Among  the  breres  thei  it  kest, 

A  wolf  it  kept  without  in  lette, 
A  blynd  man  found  it  at  the  last. 

And  is  not  the  wolf  still  retained  in  the 
city  arms  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth 
hereof  1 

Another  legend  which  it  requires  a  less 
robust  faith  to  believe,  represents  the  King 
as  hiding  from  his  pursuers  under  a  bridge, 
not  far  trom  Hozne,  and  now  called  Gold 
Bridge.  The  glitter  of  his  golden  spurs 
in  the  moonlight,  reflected  in  the  water, 
caught  the  sight  of  a  newly-married  couple 
who  were  going  home  late  at  night  The 
pair  betrayed  the  secret  to  the  Danes, 
who  quicUjr  dragged  out  the  King  and 
dispatched  him,  but  not  before  he  had  time 
to  curse  all  newly-married  couples  who 
should  pass  over  that  bridge,  for  aU  time. 
The  bridge  is  still  avoided,  says  Gillins- 
water,  in  liis  history  of  Suffolk — a  won: 
that  waa  published  some  time  ago,  indeed ; 


but^  pKOssibly,  the  tradition  is  not  forgotten 
even  in  this  sceptical  age. 

But  Bury  St.  Edmunds  has  many  stirring 
memories  of  more  authentic  complexion. 
Of  the  grand  old  Norman  Abbey  church 
little  is  left  but  the  central  tower,  standing 
alone  in  dignified  isolation,  a  memento  of 
all  that  the  old  Abbey  had  seen  within  its 
walls.  Here,  at  the  feast  of  St  Edmund,  the 
barons  of  England  assembled  among  the 
multitudes  that  thronged  to  the  shrine, 
and  before  the  high  altar  they  swore  to  win 
the  charter  of  their  liberties,  or  dia  The 
Abbey-gate,  with  its  richly-decorated  panels 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  a  memorial  of 
the  great  rising  of  the  townsfolk  against 
the  monks.  Thus,  in  1327,  the  townsmen 
attacked  the  Abbey,  burnt  the  old  Norman 
gateway,  seissed  the  treasury  and  muniments 
of  the  Abbey,  and  extorted-  a  charter  of 
immunities  from  the  Prior.  Then  the 
King's  men-at-arms  were  marched  against 
the  town,  and  bloody  reprisak  enacted,  while 
the  trials  and  actions  that  followed  were 
only  concluded  five  years  after  the  event 
And  thus  there  waa  never  any  love  lost 
between  town  and  cowl,  and  were  any 
mindful  to  mourn  the  downfall  of  the 
monasteries,  they  were  not  the  townsfolk 
of  Bury. 

And  thus,  here  and  there,  the  bones  of 
the  ancient  world  still  show  themselves 
grimly  among  the  neat  and  pleasant  houses 
of  the  quiet  town.  The  old  Bridewell  was, 
it  is  said,  the  Jews'  synagogue  in  the  days 
of  old  Isaac  of  York.  There  have  been  no 
Jews  here  since  till  quite  lately,  perhaps. 
And  Moyse's  Hall  was,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  is  still,  an  ahnost  unique  example 
of  a  Norman  dwelling. 

Here  in  Bury  St  !&imunds  John  Dudley 
raised  the  standard  of  Queen  Jane,  expect- 
ing that  the  whole  eastern  country  would 
rise  en  masse  for  the  Protestant  Queen.' 
But  the  great  Puritan  party  had  ever  its 
alternating  fever  and  cold  shivers,  and  this 
was  shivering  time,  and  not  a  man  of  them 
stirred.  And  so  presently  faggots  blazed, 
and  martyrs  were  burnt  A  century 
afterwards  another  set  of  martyrs  were 
swinging  from  the  gallows.  For  to  Bury 
in  1644  came  Matthew  Hopldns,  of 
Manningtree,  Essex,  the  witcfamider,  and 
in  a  wild  flurry  of  superstitious  fear,  no  fewer 
than  forty  poor  wretches  were  hanged  for 
witchcraft,  and  twenty  more  at  Great 
Yarmouth.  The  witchnnder's  victims  were 
among  all  classes — clergy,  artisans,  gentle- 
folk, and  poor,  miserable  old  women.  But 
I  it  is  comforting  to  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^ 
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Saffolk  moDi  revolting  against  this  reign 
of  terror,  proposed  to  test  the  witchfinder 
himself  by  his  own  favourite  method.  With 
thumbs  and  toes  tied  together^  the  wretch 
was  thrown  into  the  water ;  he  proved  to 
be  a  veritable  wizard,  for  he  floated  like 
a  duck,  and  was  dragged  out  and  to  the 
gallows  amid  the  cheers  of  the  mob. 

Not  far  behind  Bury  in  interest  is  Ips- 
wich, the  Qaeen  of  the  Eastern  lowlands — 
a  port,  though  far  inland^  and  lying  grace- 
fully on  the  banks  of  a  noble  estuary.  And 
Gypeswick,  as  the  name  is  written  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  chronicle,  was  an  important 
town  long  before  the  Conquest  Indeed, 
this  last  calamity  was  almost  the  ruin  of 
the  place.  While  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
fessor there  were  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  burgesses,  men  of  substance  and 
heads  of  houses,  when  Domesday  was  com- 
piled only  one  hundred  and  ten  were  forth- 
coming to  be  answerable  for  the  Kind's 
dues,  while  a  hundred  poor  burgesses  comd 
pay  little  or  nothing,  and  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  houses  were  standing 
empty — ^a  sad,  silent  chronicle  of  ruined 
homes  and  desolate  hearths.  Ipswich, 
however,  soon  regained  a  part  of  its 
former  prosperity,  and  was  able  to 
pay  handsomely  for  a  charter  from  the 
impecunious  John. 

In  the  rei^of  Edward  the  Third  the  town 
lost  its  privileges  for  a  time  in  a  whimsical 
manner.  Some  sailors  of  the  port  were  at- 
tending the  assizes  in  the  town«  and,  tired 
of  the  protracted  prooeedings  and  endless 
delays,  thej  played  off  a  little  joke  upon  the 
Judga  His  Lordship,  whose  name  has  been 
preserved  as  William  Sharford,  having  lin- 
gered a  long  while,  as  Judges  were  wont, 
over  his  dinner  and  wine  of  Cyprus,  the 
impatient  sailors,  in  a  frolic,  scaled  the 
bench  of  justice,  and,  while  one  bestowed 
himself  with  mock  dignitv  in  the  Judge's 
seat,  another,  as  crier,  called  on  WiUiam 
Sharford  to  come  forth  and  save  his  fine. 
The  Judge,  whom  eating  and  drinking  had 
rendered  rather  crusty  than  jovial,  took 
the  matter  in  high  dudgeon.  It  was  some- 
thing more  than  contempt  of  court :  the 
crime  was  in  the  nature  of  high  treason, 
and  the  good-natured  magistrates  of  the 
town  faOing  to  lay  the  rogues  by  the  heels 
to  await  the  sentence  of  the  law,  the  Judge 
persuaded  the  King  that  the  royal  dignity 
was  invaded,  so  that  he  took  the  town 
into  his  own  royal  hands.  But  this  lasted 
only  a  year,  when  things  went  on  as  before. 

To  most  people  Ipswich  inevitably  sug- 
gests the  famous  butcher's  son  of  that  town. 


Though  it  is  not  at  all  clearly  established 
that  the  elder  Wolsey  was  indeed  a  butcher, 
yet  the  universal  tradition  to  that  effect 
goes  a  long  way  to  command  belief.  And 
the  Cardinal  as  naturally  suggests  the 
Cardinal's  College,  one  of 

Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  raised  in  thee, 
Ipewich  and  Oxford ;  one  of  which  fell  witli  him, 
UnwiUing  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it. 


Of  this  College  only  the  gateway  is  in 
existence — ^a  handsome,  but  not  magnifi- 
cent archway  of  brick. 

But  more  in  character  with  the  Ipswich 
of  to-day  are  the  memories  it  excites  of  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  actually  the  greatest, 
of  our  English  painters — Gainsborough. 
He,  too,  is  racy  of  Suffolk,  and  was  bom 
at  Sudbuiy,  just  where  the  real  Suffolk 
scenery  commences ;  where  of  every  stump 
or  old  cottage,  or  picturesaue  bit  of  hedee- 
banky  the  youth  made  a  sketch  or  study. 
To  London  he  went  in  due  time,  and  made 
such  professional  studies  as  were  open  to 
him;  but  Suffolk  drew  him  back,  and 
having  secured  a  wife  with  a  comfortable 
little  income  of  her  own,  he  was  able  to 
work  at  his  leisure,  and  indeed,  at  Ipswich, 
executed  some  of  his  very  finest  works. 
When  Mr.  Thicknesse,  amateur  and  vir- 
tuoso, the  newly-appointed  governor  of 
Landguard  Fort,  first  visited  the  artist,  he 
found  him  in  a  house  at  six  pounds  a  year, 
contentedly  painting  priceless  pictures  for 
fifteen  guineas  apiece.  Are  any  of  those 
fifteen -guinea  pictures  still  left  in  the 
neighbourhood  1 

Gainsborough  painted  for  Thicknesse  a 
picture  of  the  Landguard  Fort  and  sur- 
rounding land  and  sea  scape,  which  the 
governor  carried  to  London  and  had  en- 
graved by  Major.  The  picture  itself  has 
perished  from  damp  and  neglect,  but  the 
engraving  may  still  be  met  with.  In 
time,  through  the  influence  and  advice 
of  Thicknesse,  Gainsborough  removed  to 
Bath,  and  then  to  London;  but  was 
never,  perhaps,  happier  than  among 
the  honest  folk  of  his  native  county. 
One  of  die  artist's  intimates  was  Joshua 
Kirby,  son  of  John  Kirby,  the  "  Suffolk 
traveller,"  quoted  in  the  early  part  of  this 
article.  He  began  life  as  a  house-painter, 
but  worked  round  to  higher  branches  of 
the  art,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective 
which  brought  him  into  notice  among 
artists..  And  he,  too,  gravitated  towards 
London,  where  he  settled  presently,  and 
became  one  of  the  set  that  moved  about 
the  great  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  King 
made  him  clerk  of  works  at  Kew,  and  there 
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he  published  his  Magnum  Opus,  an  elabora- 
tion of  his  Conner  treatise.  And  Joshua  had 
a  daughter,  Sarah,  who  became  the  famous 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  whose  Easj  Lessons  have 
drawn  such  woeful  tears  from  infant  eves, 
but  who  deserves,  nevertheless,  her  modest 
niche  among  the  worthies  of  Suffolk. 


A  PIRATE  CREW. 


In  their  way — and  what  manner  of  way 
it  was  wiU  be  seen  presently — the  Pirates 
of  Floodgate  Street  were  a  formidable 
crew,  and  Captain  Trunkey,  their  chief, 
both  by  election  and  aggression,  was,  as 
became  such  a  character,  an  especially 
truculent  personaee.  Captain  was,  with 
him,  a  courtesy  title,  nor  was  Trunkey,  as 
will  probably  be  supposed,  his  legal  sur- 
name— the  name  by  which,  for  instance,  he 
figured  on  the  charge-sheet  of  the  metro- 
politan police-court  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  his  crew  wrought  their  deeds 
of  piOage.  Trunkejr  was  a  sobriquet  be- 
stowed upon  him  m  playful  allusion  to 
the  fact  that,  in  relation  to  his  face,  which 
was  small,  his  nose  assumed  tmnk-l&e  pro- 
portions. His  Slawkenbergian  proboscis 
was  pretty  well  matched  by  a  portentously 
large  mouth,  which  his  friends  were  wont 
to  speak  of  as  his  '*gap."  In  addition  to 
this,  he  was  deeply  and  abundantly  be- 
freckled,  and  had  a  shock  of  hair  so  fiery- 
red  that  even  the  toning-down  effects  of 
dirt  could  scarcely  dim  its  lurid  brightness. 
Taken  on  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Captain's 
countenance,  if  not  a  pleasant,  was  a 
striking  one  to  behold. 

He  was  not  of  the  conventional  "  penny 
plain,  or  twopence  coloured  "  type  of  pirate 
chief.  True,  he  was  generally  big-booted, 
in  the  sense  that  his  boots  were  '*  sizes  " 
too  large  for  him,  but  they  were  ordinary 
'Hrotter-cases,**  not  the  piratical  jack- 
boots of  nautical  melodrama.  He  wore  no 
ffaudy  tunic  or  tasselled  cap,  and  though 
he  did  wear  a  belt,  it  was  not  of  the  broad- 
buckled,  "  searrover  '*  pattern.  It  was  of 
"  home  manufacture  '  —  an  improvised 
arrangement  of  broken  braces  and  knotted 
rope-ends,  and  it  held  in  it  no  armoury  of 
dirks  and  pistols.  The  only  weapons  of 
offence  employed  by  the  Captain  were  a 
dub-like  stidc,  or  '' noddy,"  and  '"arf 
bricks,"  in  the  "eavin"  of  which  latter 
he  was  a  noted  expert  Still,  if,  as  is 
sometimes  argued,  raggedness  gives  pic- 
turesqueness,  the  Captain  must  have  been 
a  highly  picturesque  figure.    His  clothes 


were  alwajrs  brilliant  examples  of  the 
looped  and  windowed  style  of  raggednesa 
They  hung  about  him  in  a  freely-fluttering 
fashion,  and  were  ever  as  dirty  as  ragged. 
But  they  were  worn  with  a  bold,  brigand- 
like air  that  '* carried  them  off"  with 
something  of  effectiveness  —  gave  some 
touch  of  artistic  relief  to  a  picture  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  solely  em- 
blematical of  squalor.  The  getting  in  and 
out  of  such  garments  must  have  been  a 
work  of  time  and  skill,  but  the  Captain 
minimised  his  labour  in  that  respect  by 
sleeping  in  his  clothes,  save  in  very  warm 
weather. 

To  come  to  a  prosaic  explanation,  the 
Pirates  of  Flood^te  Street,  including 
their  large-nosed  cnief ,  were  of  a  distinctly 
modem  kind  —  were  self- dubbed  "Boy 
Pirates,"  ranging  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  There  are  boy  pirates  and 
boy  pirates.  There  are  boy  pirates  of  the 
respectable  classes,  who  work  off  their 
romantic  notions  in  talk,  or  at  the  worsts  by 
the  purchase  of  pistols,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  only  harmful  to  their  owners, 
or  by  the  purloining  from  the  parental 
cupboard  of  tins  of  biscuits  or  pots  of 
jam,  witii  a  vague  view  to  buccaneering 
expeditions  to  the  Spanish  Main.  But  the 
Pirates  of  Floodgate  Street  were  not  of  this 
mild-mannered  stamp.  There  were  no 
provisions  in  their  parental  cupboards  to 
be  requisitioned,  and  if  there  had  been, 
and  they  had  aonexed  them,  they  would 
have  received  such  "  quiitings  "  at  parental 
hands — wielding  the  buckle-end  of  leathern 
waist-straps — as  would  have  feelingly  con- 
vinced them  there  was  "  no  romance  in 
that."  Their  depredations  were  committed 
at  the  expense  of  such  of  the  public  as  had 
portable  and  snatchable  property  to  lose, 
upon  children  entrusted  with  money  to  go 
errands,  women — ^notably  old  women — out 
marketing,  shopkeepers,  and  proprietors  of 
houses  to  let.  The  ^ang  were  "  a  mark  " 
on  empty  houses,  which  they  would  often 
strip  to  their  boards,  and  sometimes  of 
their  boards.  Occasionally  they  would 
engage  on  a  long  shore  expedition,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  would  "  convey  "  any- 
thing not  too  hot  or  too  heavy  that  they 
came  across  in  unguarded  boats,  or  barges, 
or  wharves.  But  these  raids  were  epi- 
sodical ;  in  a  general  way  the  Floodgate 
Street  crew  were  land  pirates.  They 
cherished  no  glorious  design  of  seizing 
a  ship  and  hoisting  the  black  flag.  Their 
thefts  were  not  with  a  view  to  equipping 
a  pirate  barque  of  the  future,  but  with  an 
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eye  to  present  dealings  with  marine-store 
keepers. 

It  was  said  that  each  member  of  the  gang 
was  sworn  in  by  an  oath  which  they,  at 
any  rate,  considered  terrific  and  binding, 
and  they  avowedly  took  a  swaggering, 
''  bold,  bad  man  "  sort  of  pride  in  being 
regarded  as  a  terror  to  the  neighboorhooa 
As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
thoroogh-paced  young  ruffians.  Whether 
or  not  they  were  sworn  to  each  other, 
they  certainly  swore  a  great  deal  at  each 
other,  and  at  people  and  things  in  general 
Apart  even  from  blasphemy  and  slang, 
their  language  was  anything  but  that 
of  the  poets,  and  their  actions  were  often 
wantonly  vicious.  They  would  slang,  or 
bustle,  or  chivy  the  strangers  who  entered 
within  their  gates,  and  from  hiding-places, 
in  which  they  were  practically  secure 
against  pursuit  or  capture,  they  would  in 
sheer  "cussedness"  discharge  volleys  of 
stones  at  unoffending  passers-by,  sometimes 
with  serious  results.  More  than  one 
inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  of  such 
outsiders  as  have  to  frequent  it  for  business 
purposes,  will  carry  to  their  graves  the 
marks  of  wounds  inflicted  in  this  way  by 
the  Pirates  of  Floodgate  Street 

With  every  allowance  made  for  romantic 
notions,  and  the  principle  involved  in  the 
adage  tiiat  boys  wiU  be  boys,  this  particu- 
lar band  of  pirates  were  undoubtedly 
'*  a  bad  lot"  That  they  were  so,  however, 
was  not  wholly  their  fault  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  it  was  their  misfortune. 
Their  undesirable  characteristics  were,  as 
already  intimated,  such  as  would  be  looked 
for  as  a  natural  outcome  of  their  social 
environment  For  Floodgate  Street  was 
the  most  outcast  street  of  an  outcast 
quarter  of  the  great  city.  It  was  a  street 
in  which  nondescript  workers  of  the  ''poor 
but  honest "  orders  were  mingled  with  the 
no-visible-means-of-support  and  habitual 
criminal  classes.  There  were  two  common 
lodging-houses  in  it,  to  which  only  the 
lowest  grades  of  tramps  and  beggars 
resorted.  Its  private  dwellings  were  let 
off  in  tenements,  each  room  having  its 
family,  and  some  of  them  more  tbui  a 
family  —  a  lodger  or  two  "thrown  in." 
Poverty  in  its  direst  shapes,  drunkenness 
in  its  most  brutalising  forms,  crime  in  its 
most  sordid  and  least  remunerative  guises, 
had  all  their  permanent  abiding-places  in 
it  Through  its  length  and  breadth — or, 
rather,  narrowness  —  it  was  a  material 
embodiment  of  dirt  and  dilapidation,  and 
it  abounded  in  evil  sights,  and  sounds,  and 


smell?.  It  goes  without  saying,  therefore, 
that  it  was  a  street  in  the  homes  of 
which  the  graces  of  life  were  unknown, 
and  the  practice  of  the  decencies  of  life 
impossible,  even  where  there  might 
have  been  a  desire  to  observe  them.  In 
such  a  street,  children  were  subjected 
to  comparatively  primitive  conditions 
of  existence.  Many  of  the  parents 
had  neither  the  means,  leisure,  or  inclina- 
tion to  "bring  up"  their  children  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  From 
the  time  they  could  crawl  the  children 
had  for  the  most  part  to  "  tumble  up  "  as 
best  they  could,  and  they  were  early  ex- 
pected to  turn  out  to  "  cut  their  own  grass," 
and  not  unfrequently  to  cut  some  for  their 
parents  also.  That  chQdren  reared  amid 
such  conditioning  environment  will  be 
more  or  less  rough  and  vicious,  is  certaia 
And  the  Pirates  of  Floodgate  Street  were 
the  more  rough  and  vicious  of  the  juveniles 
of  their  neighbourhdbd. 

Even  pirates  are  not  always  on  the  war- 
path, and  the  Floodgate  Street  crew  might 
occasionally  be  seen  "  carousing."  In  some 
of  their  expeditions,  or  "lurks,"  they  had 
hidden  away,  until  required  for  use,  a 
zinc  house  -  pail — presumably  ^  stolen — 
which  they  had  perforated  with  holes 
in  the  bottom  and  sides.  This  mounted 
upon  an  open  work  pedestal  of  bricks, 
and  filled  with  wood,  coal,  and  coke, 
made  a  fairly  good  camp-fire,  by  the  aid  of 
which  tiie  pirates  roasted  potatoes  and 
cooked  whatever  other  viands  they  might 
have  secured  towards  a  feast  They 
had  no  caves  wherein  to  camp,  and  sought 
no  barren  wastes.  Their  favourite  carous- 
ing grounds  were  certain  alleys  runnbg 
between  Floodgate  Street,  and  another 
street  of  the  same  character — ^alleys  with 
very  narrow  entrances,  but  widening  into 
something  like  squares  in  the  middle, 
and  at  each  end  of  which  a  sentinel  could 
be  placed.  It  is  due  to  the  publicans  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  say  that  they  would 
not  allow  the  pirates  to  drink  on  their 
premises,  but  seeing  that  in  such  localities 
it  is  generidly  children  who  are  sent  for 
drink  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises, 
they  could  scarcely  avoid  serving  the  pirates 
in  their  "  own  jugs."  Fiery  rum  or  spark- 
ling wine,  is,  of  course,  the  proper  drink 
for  pirates,  but  the  Floodgate  Street  crew 
could  not  ''  run  to "  rum,  and  they  had 
probably  never  looked  upon  the  wine 
when  it  was  red.  The  liquor  upon  which 
they  caroused  was  "  four  ale,"  and  a  pot  of 
it,  among  eight  pirates  subscribing  a  half- 
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pennjr  each,  did  no  ^eat  harm.  Indeed, 
in  this  connection,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  pirates  were  Mends  to  temperance — in 
a  senae.  la  the  sense,  that  is,  that  when 
they  came  upon  any  helplessly  drunken  man 
or  woman,  they  regarded  such  horrible 
example  as  a  helot  providentially  delivered 
into  their  hands  to  make  them  sport  and 
profit  Any  snatchaUe  property  that  the 
inebriates  might  have  about  them  was 
looked  upon  as  legitimate  spoil,  and  on  the 
principle  of  business  first,  was  instantly 
grabbed  by  the  gang.  Then  came  plea- 
sure— such  pleasure  as  savages  may  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  when  they  have  a  captive  foe 
at  the  stake — the  pleasure  of  baiting  a 
«  human  "  incapable  of  effective  resistimce 
or  reprisal.  Baving  been  robbed,  the 
victims  were  hustled  and  pelted  until 
goaded  into  making  a  rush  at  their  tor- 
mentors, when,  of  course,  they  went  down. 
This  was  the  golden  opportunity  of  the 
pirates.  With  a  triumphant  whoop  they 
would  literally  fall  upon  the  prostrate 
"lushingtoD,"  bash  him — or  her — about 
"  promiscuous,"  and  roll  him  in  the  mud 
or  dust  During  these  proceedings  they 
would  yell  with  delight,  and  having  worked 
their  wills,  swagger  away  with  an  air  that 
said,  "We  know  we  are  dare-devils  and 
heroes,  and  have  just  performed  a  notable 
achievement,  but  still  we  will  try  not  to 
be  too  proud." 

The  Pirates  of  Floodgate  Street  were 
so  far  like  stage-pirates  that  when  carous- 
ing they  were  a  good  deal  given  to  song. 
But  their  songs  were  not  of  the  briny  deep, 
the  ocean  wave,  the  pirate's  life,  or  the 
like.  They  were  of  the  land,  and  modem, 
as  for  instance.  Up  to  Dick,  That's  Where 
You  Make  a  Mistake,  The  Striot  Q  T,  Can 
You  Lend  Mv  Mother  a  Saucepan,  and 
Mickey's  on  the  Booze.  These  are — save 
the  mark! — modem  comic  songs,  and  the 
musical  inclinings  of  the  pirates  were  de- 
cidedly towards  the  comic,  thouffh  they 
occasionally  indulged  in  such  popular  sen- 
timental ditties  as  Only  a  Pansy  Blossom, 
We  never  Speak  as  we  Pass  By,  or  Wait 
Till  the  Clouds  Boll  By,  Jenny.  Captain 
Trunkey  rather  fancied  himself  in  the 
singing  line.  His  favourite  song  was  en- 
titled. What  Does  Your  Mother  Say )  This 
composition  is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a 
dissipated  labourer,  who,  coming  home  in- 
toxicated, is  in  fear  of  a  "  tongue-dressins  " 
from  his  wife.  Near  his  own  door  he 
meets  his  son,  and  addresses  him  in  the 
words  which  form  the  chorus  of  the 
song: 


Ob,  what  does  your  mother  say,  JohoDV,  my  lad? 
Has  she  been  rounding  upon  your  old  dad  ? 
Just  step  in  and  see  if  she's  down  upon -me, 
And  1*11  wait  for  yon  just  ronnd  the  corner^ 

Captain  Trunkey,  as  wHl  be  readily 
imagined,  was  not  a  modest  youth.  On 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  own  merits 
he  was  not  dumb,  and  he  claimed  high 
merit  in  relation  to  his  execution  of  this 
song.  He  could  sing  it,  he  was  wont  to  say, 
as  though  he  had  l^n  bom  to  it,  "  sling 
out"  its  patter,  or  "spoken  parts,"  like  shell- 
ing peas;  while,  as  to  the  "haction,"  he 
was  given  to  add,  it  came  to  him  as  easy 
as  drawine  on  an  old  stocking.  When 
"  obliging^'  with  What  Does  Your  Mother 
Say,  he  would  "  make  up  "  to  the  extent  of 
ruddling  bia  face,  cocking  his  hat  on  one 
side,  sticking  a  short  pipe  in  his  "  gills," 
and  assuming  a  staggering  gait  and  general 
limpness  of  limb  supposed  to  be  indicative 
of  a  state  of  drunkenness.  If  he  was  at 
all  an  observant  boy,  the  Captain's  "  study" 
on  the  latter  point  ought  to  have  been  a 
good  one,  for  as  an  inhabitant  of  Flood- 
gate Street,  he  had  abundant  opportu- 
nity for  noting  all  kinds  and  degrees  of 
intoxication. 

The  pirates  picked  up  their  musical 
notions  in  a  certain  palace  of  delight  of 
which  they  were  firequenters.  Not  a  palace 
of  delight  as  imagined — and  we  would  fain 
hope  foreshadowed — by  Mr.  Besant,  but 
the  existing  substitute  for  such  a  palace-^ 
a  music-haU.  With  its  glare  x)f  gas  and 
glitter  of  gilt,  and  glass,  and  colour,  it  was, 
as  compared  with  the  home  surroundings 
of  the  pirates,  a  seeming  embodiment  of 
the  halis  of  dazzling  light  Though  the 
patrons  of  its  higher  priced  parts  were  but 
^Arrys — and  thi^-rate  specimens  at  that — 
they  were,  in  the  estimation  of  the  pirates, 
'*  tip-top  swells,**  dashing  and  gilded 
youths  whom  a  boy  of  spirit  would  do  well 
to  keep  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  build  him- 
self upoa  The  '^  lion  comiques ''  of  the 
stage,  the  puntes  counted  as  high  up 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  Miss 
Victorine  Vere  de  Vere,  Miss  Millicent 
Montmorency,  the  Sisters  Aubrey,  and  the 
other  shapely  and  showy  'Mady  serio- 
comics"  of  the  establishment,  the  pirates 
regarded  with  enthusiastic  and  unbounded 
admiration.  Altogether,  their  music-hall 
was  to  the  pirates  as  the  earthly  paradise, 
and  in  seeking  it  they  went  upon  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  Salvation  Army  hymn : 

If  you  can*t  get  in  at  the  pearly  gates 
Get  over  the  garden  wall. 

When  they  had  not  sufScient  'browns"  to 
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pay  for  admission  within  the  portals  they 

became  watchers  on  the  threshold.      They 

hung  about  the  doors  trying  to  beg  or  snatch 

re-admission  checks,  and  failing  that  they 

appeared  to  derive  a  certain  amount  of 

gratification    from    being  informed  from 

time  to  time  who  was  ''  on/'  and  what  he 

or   she  was  "  tipping  'em."    What  checks 

they  saceeeded  in  getting  were  generally 

obtained  from   young  people  who  were 

probably  visiting  the  hall  ''unbeknown" 

to  parents  or  employers,  but  who,  in  any 

case,  had  to  be  home  early — ^young  people 

whom    the    bold    pirates   despised,    bnt 

flattered,    for    the    sake  of   the  checks. 

Trankey^s  crew  were  themselves  children 

of  the  night    They  were  always  out  of 

doors  late,  and  if  any  necessity  arose  for 

their  ''bunking  out"  for  the  night,  it  was 

no  great  hardship  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  pirates  were  also  supporters  of  a 
local  theatrical  enterprise,  in  the  shape  of 
a  threepenny  "gaff."  At  that  temple  of 
the  drama,  the  plays  presented  were  of  a 
type  that  playgoers  other  than  "gafifers  " 
fondly  ima^e  to  be  extinct  In  them,  the 
poor,  bnt  virtuous  maiden  and  lovely  village 
rose,  the  "mustachioed"  libertine,  the 
comic  "dang -my -buttons"  countryman, 
the  stalkinff,  cloak  -  wearing,  ha-na-ing 
villain,  nightly  revisit  the  glimpses  of 
the  saslight.  Gunpowder — of  a  particularl v 
sulphurous  quality  —  is  freely  expended, 
and  dagger  and  broadsword  combats  occur 
at  frequent  intervals.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  action,  the  "machinations" 
of  the  "mustachioed"  plotter  against 
virtue  are  successful,  and  the  vulain 
who  carries  out  his  "  behests,"  and 
"removes  obstacles  from  his  path,"  is 
imbrued  to  the  eyebrows  in  be-lood.  But 
in  the  end  virtue  triumphs,  and  vice  is  de- 
feated and  punished.  This  is  strong  meat^ 
but  it  suits  the  dramatic  tastes  of  the 
gaffers,  though  many  of  them  are  little 
more  than  babea  At  their  gaff,  the 
Floodgate  Street  crew  were  honourably 
distinguished  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  roared  themselves  hoarse  in  applaud- 
ing the  elaborately-expressed  but  highly 
virtuous  sentiments  of  the  "good"  cha- 
racters, and  yah-ing !  at  the  villain. 

So  much  for  the  pirates  when  on  pleasure 
bent  On  business  they  were,  perhaps, 
even  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than 
when  pleasuring— putting  aside  for  the 
moment  the  question  of  morality.  The 
deftness  with  which  Captain  Trunkey, 
"covered "by  two  or  three  of  his  crew, 
would  "nick  a  block-ornament"  from   a 


butcherVshop  was  admirable  in  its  way. 
The  patience  and  perseverance  with  which 
he  would  watch  for  his  opportunity,  and 
the  decision  and  dash  with  which  he 
would  make  his  "snatch,"  were  empha- 
tically worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The 
bagging  of  vegetables  to  go  with  the  "  block 
ornaments  "  being  considered  mere  journey 
work,  was  left  to  subordinate  members  of 
the  band.  The  comprehensive  glance  with 
which  the  Captain  would  take  in  the  possi- 
bilities— or  impossibilities — for  "  nicking  " 
operations  in  a  workyard  or  other  place 
into  which  he  had  penetrated  for  an 
instant  to  pick  up  his  ragged  cap,  which 
some  comrade  had  in  ^y  thrown  in, 
was  a  thing  to  remember.  So  also 
was  the  style,  the  actual  order  and  method 
underlying  the  seeming  confusion,  in  which 
the  gang  would  storm  a  small  shop  kept  by 
an  old  woman,  or  minded  for  the  time 
bein^  by  a  child.  The  unerring  accuracy 
of  aim  with  which  they  would  strike 
children  on  the  hand  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  ensure  their  dropping  their  school  pence 
or  errand-money  could  only  have  been 
acquired  by  constant  practice.  As  back- 
yard poachers  or  "nickers"  of  poultry, 
pigeons,  or  rabbits,  they  were — ^juaged  by 
resultB-~specially  skilful  and  daring.  In 
the  illegal  pursuit  of  larger  live  game  they 
were  not  so  successful.  Over  an  attempt 
to  steal  a  ^oat  two  of  the  crew  were  taken 
by  the  police,  and  sentenced  to  be  birched ; 
while  in  trying  to  walk  off  with  a  donkey 
from  the  kitchen  in  which  it  was  stabled, 
and  which  also  served  its  owner  as  living 
and  sleeping  room,  the  valiant  Captain  came 
in  for  a  tremendous  "quilting."  His  cal- 
culations had  been  reasonably  well  made, 
but  the  fates  were  against  him.  The  owner 
was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  drunken, 
and  was  therefore  thought  to  be  safe, 
but  his  "inoke,"  on  being  grabbed,  he- 
haw'd  so  terrifically  as  to  awake  him. 
Being  awake  he  took  in  the  situation  at  a 

5 lance,  went  for  Trunkey  with  a  mad- 
runk  rush,  and  administered  such  punish- 
ment as  put  the  pirate  chief  on  the  sick-list 
for  a  fortnight  The  operations  of  the 
pirates  in  the  poaching,  house-stripping, 
and  other  leading  lines  were,  however, 
carried  on  under  circumstances  that 
afforded  outsiders  but  little  opportunity  of 
studying  their  methods  from  the  standpoint 
of  robb^  as  a  fine  art 

The  pirates  of  Floodgate  Street  have 
here  been  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense,  for 
the  band  has  for  the  present  been  scotched. 
The  police  and  SchooV  Bpard^JlluthoritieB 
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combined  hare,  after  prolonged  exertions, 
just  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  crew. 
The  brighter  stars  of  the  constellation,  in- 
cluding the  Captain,  have  been  *'put  away," 
have  been  sent  to  industrial  schools  or 
training-shi|>s.'  Thus  disorganised  and 
deprived  of  t}ieir  leaders,  the  others  have 
<' knocked  under."  Some  of  them  are 
attending  school,  while  the  remainder  are 
simply  guilty  of  truancy,  nnassociated 
with  larceny.  Such  depredations  as  those 
of  the  Pirates  of  Flood^te  Street  could  not 
be  indulged  in  with  entire  impunity.  From 
time  to  time  members  of  the  gang  were 
captured,  and  taken  before  the  magistrate, 
by  whom,  however,  they  were  generally 
referred  to  the  School  Board.  The  latter 
body  knew  themwithout  any  reference.  The 
pirates  were  one  and  all  among  its  hard 
bargains.  The  parents  of  the  boys  had  been 
summoned  by  the  Board  and  fined,  and, 
in  some  instances  imprisoned,  repeatedly ; 
but  though  they  had  been  punished,  the 
boys  had  not  been  got  to  school  Some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  had  attended  school 
fairly  well  up  to  the  period  at  which 
they  had  joined  the  rai^  of  the  pirate 
band.  They  could  read,  and  turned  that 
accomplishment  to  account  by  reading  to 
their  companions  from  Charley  Peace ;  or, 
The  Burglar  and  the  Beauty,  The  Boy 
Bushrangers,  The  Wild  Boys  of  London, 
and  other  <' dreadfuls"  of  a  like  character. 
When  summoned,  the  parents  invariably 
pleaded  that  the  boys. were  beyond  con- 
trol, and  seeing  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  not  controlled,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  criminals,  the  Board  was  ulti- 
mately, on  the  principle  of  choosing 
the  lesser  of  tw:o  evils,  fain  to  accept  the 
plea  in  some  of  the  worst  cases,  and  to 
consign  the  boys  to  institutions  in  which 
they  would  be  under  control.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  boy  was  charged  with 
theft  for  a  second  or  third  time,  Uie  magi- 
strate made  an  order  for  his  committal  to 
an  industrial  school  without  further  delay. 
The  latter  was  Captain  Truhkey's  case. 
We  saw  him  as  he  was  taken  to  court  on 
the  day  of  his  last  appearance  there,  and 
he  bore  himself  as  became  his  name  and 
fama  It  was  on  a  Monday  morning,  and 
he  had  been  locked  up  from  the  previous 
Saturday  night,  when  ne  had  been  arrested 
red-handed  in  an  attempt  to  ^<  sneak  a  till." 
In  company  with  a  number  of  other 
<' morning  charges,"  he  had  to  be  con- 
veyed in  the  van  from  the  police-station 


to  the  court  The  usual  crowd  that  wit- 
nesses the  departure  of  the  van  was  duly 
assembled,  and  the  Captain,  knowing  that 
numbers  of  those  composing  it  were  his 
friends  and  admirers,  rose  to  tlie  occasion. 
As  he  had  to  move  at  a  jog-trot  to  keep 

Eace  with  the  stalwart  constable  Who  held 
im  by  the  arm,  he  emerged  from  the 
station-gates  in  a  rather  Jack-in-the-box 
fashion.  When  fully  in  sight,  >  however, 
he  steadied  himself,  put  his  free  arm 
"  akimbo,"  set  back  his  head,  and  assuming 
— ^as  well  as  he  could — ^the  manner  of  a 
''Lion  Comique,"  trolled  out,  as  he  was 
scuffed  along : 

O  ain't  I  hayinff  a  day, 
Enjoying  myseu.  in  tnis  way  I 
O  it's  proper,  you  know, 
'And  1  do  like  it  so. 

O  atn*t  I  having  a  day. 

Still  singing,  he  was  literally  "  chucked  " 
into  the  van,  its  door  closed  upon  him,  and 
he  had  looked  his  last  on  liberty  for  some 
years  to  coma  Within  the  hour,  the  order 
for  his  detention,  till  the  age  of  sixteen, 
upon  an  industrial-school  training-ship,  was 
made. 

As  just  said,  the  Floodgate  Street  gang 
is  scotched — but  only  scotched.  E'en  in 
their  ashes  lives  their  wonted  fires,  and  they 
will  blaze  out  again.  Boy-pirates  of  the 
Floodgate  Street  stamp  are  now  a  class — 
are  the  forerunners  of  the  street-roughs 
who  have  "made  themselves  felt"  so 
much  of  late.  We  hear  a  ^eat  deal 
about  the  diminution  of  juvemle  crime, 
and,  measured  by  the  number  of  co'mmit- 
ments  to  prison,  no  doubt  juvenile  crime 
has  materially  decreased.  But  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  decrease  is  not  all  clear 
gam  to  the  cause  of.  6rder.  Induat^al 
schools  have  multiplied  in  oar  midst,%]d 
are  all  AiU  to  overflow&%.^  -"  But'  s^n 
statistics  as  can  be  gathered  Concerning  iKe 
after  careers  of  those  who  liave  passed 
through  them,  are  by  no  means  of  such  a 
eratifying  nature  as  might  reasonably  be 
desired.  Numbers  of  these  "  Industrials  " 
undoubtedly  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
"rough"  and  "comer  men"  classes — 
classes. of  which,  at  this  present  day,  it 
may  safely  be  said  they  have  increased, 
are  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 
If  they  are  to  be  diminished  on  %e 
principle  of  nipping  an  evil  in  the  bud, 
our  boy-pirates,  though  "amoosing  little 
cusses  "  enough,  from  some  points  of  view, 
will,  from  other  standpoints,  have  to  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  social  problem. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
**A  LITTLE  country-girl  who  is  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  him."  The  words  kept 
repeating  themselves  with  a  painful  itera- 
tion in  Liioy's  mind,  more  especially  on 
those  days  when  Phil  had  dawdled  away 
^e  best  half  of  the  morning  in  the  society 
of  EUi^er  and  herself. 

'  She  conjured  up  a  picture  of  the  said 
''  litUe  country-girl,"  which^  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, neither  Edie's  best  friend  nor  her 
.  worst  enemy  would  have  recognised..  She 
must  be',  so  Lucy  decided,  berore  anything 
else  a  heartless,  nnblttshing  coqiiette-rone 
who  tried  to  win  men's  hearts  without 
having  quite  made  up  her  mind  whether  or 
not  she  wished  to  kee|>  them  when  won.  . 
"Playing  fast  and  loose"  must  mean 
that  if  it  meant  anything.  Of  course  she 
must  have  beauty  of  a  certab  sort,  or 
opportunity  for  <*  playing  fast  and  loose " 
would  not  be  vouoh^ed  to  her;  but  it 
could  only  be  ''  of  a  certain  sort,"  for  the 
words  "  utitle  country-girl "  did  not  seem 
to  imply  beauty  of  a  refined  type ;  also 
they  suggested  the  idea — at  least  to  Lucy's 
mind — ^that  this  beauty ''  of  a  certain  sort" 
was  the  young  lady's  cUef  and  one  qualifica- 
tion for  playing  her  game  of  fast  and  loose. 
Her  intellectu^  attainments  were  possibly 
nil;  heir  moral  nature,  no  doubt^  at  an 
ecjuaUy  low  ebb. 

Thus  Edie  Fairfax  stood  personified  to 
Lucy's  imagination. 

And  a  tiresome,  haunting  pertfdnification 
it  was  too.  Do  what  she  would,  go  where 
she  would,  Lucy  somehow  could  not  shake 
keraelf  free  from  it  Did  she  andEUinorgo 
for  a  walk,  a  drive;  or  sit  in  cosy  silence 
over  a  (arackling  fire,  this  "little  country- 


girl "  seemed  to  force  herself  upon  them  an 
unwelcome,  uninvited ,  third.  Did  Phil 
come  in  for  half  an  hour's  chat — as  he  did 
so  often  during  those  foggy,  frosty  momines 
which  set  in  Wore  Chnstmas — the  ^'  litUe 
country-girl "  somehow  seeme4  to  make  her 
presence  felt  in  the  room,  a^id  Lucy  as  she 
sat  quiet  and  all  but  unnoticed  in  a  comer, 
would  find  herself  wondering  .over  her 
ways,  her  looks,  her  doings,  in  a  maimer 
that  was  quite  unaccountable  to  hersell 

For  instance,  when  Phil's  eyes  wandered, 
as  they  so  often  did  now,  to  Ellinor's  n 
face,  wonderingly,  enquiringly,  yet  always 
adn^ringly,  she  found  herseU  saying :  ^'  I 
wonder  if  he  looks  in  that  way  at  Hhe 
little  country-girl  T'    When  Phil  would 
suddenly  and  unaccountably   chauge  his 
seat — ^to  Lucy's  fancy  it  seemed  for  the 
whole  and  sole  purpose  of  getting  a  view  \ 
of   the    beautiful    EUingr   from  another 
ande^— she    would    say   to   herself:     "I 
w(mder  if  the  '  little  country-girl '  could 
stand    bein^   looked    at   from  so   many 
points  of  view ! "    And  last  of  all,  as  it  ] 
so  often   happened  when   Ellinor  would 
rise  from  her  chair  and  say  she  had  an 
engagement  somewhere  or  other,  and  must'  j 
go,  and  Phil  would  rise  also  to  take  his  I 
leave,  and  Uieir  eyes  would  be  on  a  level  1 
one  with  the  other,  she  would  find  herself  I 
saying  not  only,  "What  a  splendid  pair  of  i 
lovers  those  two  would  make!"  but  "I 
dare  say  the  'little  country-girl'  is. only 
just  up  to  his  chin,  if  she  gets  e^dai  as 
that; "  and  so  on,  and  so  on.        fff^- 

It  was  tiresome,  this  haunting  personality 
of  a  perfect  stranger.  Even  when  Phil  went 
away  for  the  Christmas  holidays  up  to  the 
north,  and  might  have  beensupposedtocarry 
his  "  atmosphere  "  with  him,  Edie  seemed 
somehow  left  behind ;  and  when  ElUuor 
became,  as  she  did  just  then,  suddenly  quiet, 
thoughtful,  a  little   tristo    perhaeif  and 
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afltnredlj  by  a  good  deal  less  hauehty  and 
satirical  than  her  iront^  Lncy  laid  to  her- 
eelf :  '<She  is  thinking,  as  I  am,  of  the 
'Utile  country-girl/ and  wondering  how  she 
can  find  it  in  her  heart  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  one  so  good  and  tme  as  Mr. 
Wickham." 

Thought  so  peipetnally  setting  in  one 
direction  most  with  practical  matter-of- 
fact  people  lead  to  some  definite  result. 
Lucy  was  practical  and  matter-of-fact  to  a 
decree,  and  her  thinking  had  a  very  de- 
finite and  practical  ending,  as  Edie  Fairfax 
was  in  due  course  to  discover. 

Meantime,  the  subject  of  so  many  medi- 
tations, little,  tempestuous  Edie  herself, 
was  having  but  a  sorry  time  of  it  down  at 
Stanham,  in  spite  of  the  Christmas  festivi- 
ties which  the  Castle  ball  had  inaugurated. 
In  the  first  place  the  Castle  bidl  itself 
(given  a  day  or  two  after  Christmas)  was 
a  failure ;  look  at  it  which  way  she  would, 
Edie  was  bound  to  confess  it  was  a  failura 
Although  she  had  absolutely  kissed  herself 
in  her  own  mirror  with  delight  at  the 
success  of  the  toilette  she  bad  planned, 
although  she  had  gone  out  of  the  house 
saying  ia  a  most  resolute  voice,  **Papa, 
I  know  I  shall  enjoy  myself  to-night 
more  than  I  ever  have  m  my  whole  life  1" 

Jet,  long  before  the  ball  had  reached  its 
eight,  she  was  sitting,  white  and  weary, 
talking  platitudes  with  the  oldest  of  the 
dowagers  present,  and  just  when  every- 
thing was  at  its  gayest  and  best^  the  band 
playing  the  most  delicious  of  valses,  and 
the  muscles  of  every  young  foot  in  the 
room  settling  itself  into  tbee-four  time, 
Edie  had  crept  up  to  her  father  in  the 
card-room,  and  was  whispering  in  his  ear: 
"Papa,  I  am  worn  out — ^tired  to  death. 
Tou  must  order  the  carriage  at  once,  or 
I  shall  die  on  the  floor."  And  all 
through  the  dark,  cold  drive  home  she  had 
leaned  back  on  the  cushions,  saying  never 
a  word. 

Colonel  Wickham,  calling  at  the  Hall  on 
the  day  after  the  balU  was  struck  by  the 
little,  white,  forlorn-looking  face.  After  a 
month  of  good  hard  working  at  his  vital 
statistics,  the  Colonel  had  awakened  sud- 
denly to  the  fact  that  they  were  too  much 
for  h^^hey  somehow  touched  what  he 
had  mm  fain  to  hope  was  a  vacant  place 
in  his  organism,  but  was  now  compelled  to 
admit  held  a  heart.  The  returns  of  the 
deaths  oi  the  young  sempstresses  and 
mantle-makers  in  the  metropolis  possibly 
struck  the  first  chord,  the  death-rate 
I  (and  its  causcB)  of  the  infant  population 


struck  the  second,  a  yet  fuller  and  louder 
note. 

The  Colonel  swept  ill  his  books  and 
MSS.  into  a  cupboam,  and  luraed  the  key 
on  them. 

''  Heavens  and  earth  1 "  he  said  to  him- 
self, **it  I  work  at  those  figures  much 
longer  I  shall  lose  my  head  over  them,  or 
dse  turn  every  acre  I  possess  into  hard 
cash,  and  found  a  huge  creche  somewhere 
for  the  ill-used  little  onea" 

And  then,  to  somewhat  brace  his  nerves 
from  the  strain  he  had  put  on  them,  he  had 
taken  his  hat  and  gone  over  to  the  HaU, 
thinking  he  would  get  little  Edie  to  *'  talk 
the  blues  "  out  of  hiuL 

They  were  just  sitting  down  to  luncheon 
as  the  Colonel  entered,  Edie,  her  father, 
and  one  guest  —  Lord  Winterdowne. 
Cdonel  Wickham  had  the  heartiest  of 
welcomes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Lord 
Winterdowne  appeared  on  very  easy,  in- 
timate terms  at  the  Hall,  also  that  his 
gold  eye-glasses  were  very  constantly 
turned  inEdie's  directioa 

"  Perhaps  he  bores  her,  poor  little  maid ! 
and  that's  why  she  looks  so  white  and  tired," 
the  Colonel  Uiought,  and  then  he  fell  to 
wondering  over  the  ''little  maid's''  ob- 
stinacy and  silliness  in  setting  on  foot  an 
order  of  things  which  left  her  open  to  any 
amount  of  disagreeable  attention  from  thi§ 
or  any  other  almost  stnmger. 

"It's  a  thousand  pities  Phil  took  her  at 
her  word ;  he  might  have  been  sure  she 
didn't  know  what  she  was  doing,  and  didn't 
mean  a  quarter  of  what  she  said,"  his 
thoughts  went  on ;  "  it's  only  when  women 
delilMrate  over  things  and  thoroughly  know 
their  own  hearts " 

"  Why,  Colonel,  you  look  as  blue  as  the 
books  you're  always  studying,"  said  the 
Squire's  loud,  cheery  voice,  striking  athwart 
the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

Lord  Winterdowne  turned  to  him 
politely. 

"I  have  always  thought  the  study  of 
Blue-books  must  be  a  most:— a — inter- 
esting study  —  one  I  should  like  to 
have  taken  up  with,  had  I  been  able  to 
concentrate  my  time  and  thought — a— to 
one  pursuit.  Where  would  any  science  be 
in  the  present  day  without  Blue-books  to 
substantiate — a-^or  otherwise  the  theories 
it — a — from  time  to  time  puts  forth! 
Theories  are  nothing  unless  built  upon 
facts  —  a  —  facts  are  worthless  until  we 
reduce  them  to — a — their  elements^a-*-* 
and — a — index  these  elements,  catalogue 
them — a — for  future  use." 
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It  was  said  with  the  air  of  a  man 
inaagttrating  a  science  congress,  and  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  President  of  the  Boyal  Society 
himself. 

<*  Grood  Heavens,  what  a  dose  I"  thought 
the  Squire.  Aloud  he  said  cheerily :  "  I 
believe  you  two  gendemen  would  enjoy 
seeing  your  best  friends  reduced  to  their 
<  elements,'  as  you  call  it,  so  that  you 
might  *  catalogue  them  for  future  use' — 
eh,Edier 

"  I  think  dust  and  ashes  are  very  good 
things  to  be  reduced  to,"answeredEdiewith 
an  energy  that  made  them  all  start.  Then, 
as  she  finished  speaking,  she  rose  from  the 
Iuncheon4able  and  left  the  room  by  a 
door  leading  into  the  conservatory. 

Lord  Winterdowne  rose  also  and  followed 
her. 

Colonel  Wickbam  looked  after  them 
uneasily. 

"Now,  surely,"  he  began,  turning  to  the 
Squire,  **that  man  isn't  going  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  over  our  little  Edie  I " 

'< Looks  rather  like  it— doesn't  it?" 
answered  the  Squire  serenely;  ''but 
whether  Edie  will  feel  inclined  to  make  a 
fool  of  herself  by  way  of  acknowledging 
the  compliment  is  another  thing.  I  rather 
think  not" 

The  Colonel  did  not  feel  so  sure  on  the 
matter.  More  especially  ^en,  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  he  heard  Edie  in  the 
drawing-room,  at  her  piano,  singing,  evi- 
dendy  for  Lord  Winterdowne's  delectation, 
one  after  the  other,  exactly  the  songs  she 
was  wont  to  carol  to  Phil. 

One — a  quaint  little  French  ditty  with 
the  refrain,  '*  A  toi  ^  toi  je  chante  tou- 
jours" — ^made  the  Colonel  jump  clean  out 
of  his  chair  and  declare  that  he  must  make 
haste  home  at  once;  that  he  had  a  letter  of 
importance  to  write ;  that  he  had  forgotten 
he  had  the  post  to  save  that  afternoon. 

The  song  pursued  him  out  of  the  house 
and  halfdown  the  avenue.  He  could  picture 
little  Edie's  sweet  mouth  as  she  sang  the 
"A  toi  A  toi,'  and — ^yes — well — he  knew 
what  her  eyes  could  say  to  the  man  to  whom 
she  chose  to  sing  it. 

Colonel  Wickham  did  save  the  post  that 
aftemooa  His  letter  of  importance  was 
addressed  to  his  nephew  Phil,  spending 
his  Christmas  up  in  the  north  with 
the  Kenricks.  It  told  him,  in  a  few 
short,  strong  sentences,  how  that  a  man, 
who  had  ktely  come  upon  the  scene 
at  Stanham,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
poach  upon  his  (Phil's)  preserves,  and  if  he 


did  not  make  up  his  mind  to  come  back 
home  at  once,  he  might  rue  it  to  the  end 
ofhislifa 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Phil,  however,  did  not  get  his  letter 
till  it  was  nearly  a  week  old,  and  for  these 
reasons :  The  house-party  at  the  Kenricks' 
was  a  dull  one,  consisting  chiefly  of  fathers 
and  mothers  of  families,  and  middle-aged 
maiden  aunts.  Christmas  Day  over,  the 
young  men  grew  bored. 

"  Let's  go  and  shoot  snipe  at  Dartmoor. 
IVe  an  invitation  to  a  jolly  house  Uiere, 
and  can  take  a  good  'gun'  with  me," 
whispered  Arthur  Kenrick  in  Phil's  ear. 

So  the  young  men  took  their  guns  and 
set  o£f  for  Dartmoor,  thankfully  shaking 
their  heels  free  from  the  decorous  dust  of 
Kenrick  Manor. 

At  Dartmoor  the  house  chanced  to  be  as 
cheery  as  Kenrick  Manor  was  grim.  Bright 
eyes  looked  pleasant  welcomes  to  the  youug 
men  as  they  came  in  be-legginged,  mud- 
spattered,  with  a  fresh  gorsy  smell  hanging 
about  them  from  their  long  tramp  over 
moor  and  fen,  after  the  beautiful,  difficult, 
zigzagging  birds.  Arthur  Kenrick  fell 
victim  at  once  to  a  sweet  blue-eyed  maiden 
of  seventeen,  an  Australian  heiress,  who 
wore  the  loveliest  of  maize  tea-gowns, 
and  had  hair  about  a  yard  long,  even 
when  plaited  in  fiva  Phil  watched 
the  rapid,  headlong  love-making  that 
went  on  under  his  very  eyelids  with  an 
odd  sensation  somewhere  about  the  left 
side  of  his  waistcoat  Escaped  from  the 
spell  which  a  certain  pair  of  large,  lustrous 
brown  eyes  had  appeared  to  cast  upon  him, 
the  memory  of  the  old,  happy,  lazy,  love- 
making  days  at  Stanham,  and  of  little 
Edie  in  all  her  sweety  lovable  whimsical- 
ness,  rushed  back  upon  him  in  full  force. 
On  the  third  day  of  his  stay  at  Dartmoor, 
he  woke  with  the  resolution  strong  upon 
him  of  running  off  to  Stanham  for  a  week 
or  so,  getting  as  many  glimpses  of  Edie  in 
the  time  as  possible,  and  —  well,  if  she 
should  ask  him  to  prolong  his  stay,  or  show 
the  least  symptom  of  an  inclination  to  let 
things  slide  back  to  their  old  happy  footing, 
he  would  not  be  the  one  to  say  "  Na" 

But^  alas  for  these  brave  resofctions! 
Like  the  morning  clouds,  they  had  all 
vanished,  before  breakfast  came  to  an  end, 
with  the  turn  of  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the 
family  letter-bag.  The  post  that  morning, 
with  a  tailor's  bill  and  a  boot  bill,  and  a 
reminder  from  his  club  that  his  yearly 
subscription  was  due,  brought  Phil  a  small 
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missive,  written  in  a  hand  that  he  bad 
learnt  to  recognise  as  EUinor  Yorke's,  but 
which,  in  reality,  was  that  of  the  faithful 
Gretchen.  It  informed  him,  in  the  briefest 
and  most  conventional  of  sentences,  that 
Miss  Yorke  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him 
immediately  on  his  return  to  London,  to 
consult  him  on  a  certain  matter  connected 
with  Miss  Selwyn's  affairs,  which  had  occa- 
sioned her  some  little  perplexity. 

Now  which  was  it  to  be — Stanham  or 
London  1 

**  Stanham,"  said  common-sense,  reason, 
and  every  right  feeling  left  in  Phil's  honest 
heart. 

''London"  said  every  one  of  his  five 
senses  which  EUinor  bad  befooled,  be- 
dazzled, and  bewildered  to  her  heart's 
content  So  to  London  he  went^  steaming 
into  Waterloo  about  six  o'clock  that  same 
evening,  and  saying  to  himself  as  he  drove 
off  once  more  to  his  old  hotel,  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  run  down  to  Stanham  in'  a  day 
or  two  when  he  had  seen  Miss  Yorke,  and 
talked  over  with  her  Lucy  Selwyn's  per- 
plexing affairs. 

What  the  exact  cause  of  perplexity  was, 
truth  to  teU,  did  not  trouble  him  greatly. 
For  the  nonce  lighter  questions  held  ms 
brain,  and  importuned  for  an  answer. 
Such  as,  how  would  Miss  Yorke  receive 
him — warmly,  coldly,  indifferently)  With 
what  looks  would  she  greet  him  %  What 
would  be  the  first  woras  her  Ups  would 
speak  to  him  9 

Not  till  some  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
afterwards  did  he  receive  answers  to  these 
questions,  and  when  they  came  they  were 
certainly  not  of  the  sort  and  kind  he 
expected.  As,  for  instance,  could  the  half- 
turn  of  a  reclining  head,  the  suspicion  of  a 
smile,  and  the  coldly  explanatory  phrase, 
"I  dare  not  move,  I  am  posing  K>r  Mr. 
Effingham ;  he  is  arranging  his  colours  in 
the  next  room,"  be  deemed  satisfactory  by 
a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty,  who  con- 
sidered that  he  had  something  of  a  right 
to  an  extra  warm  greeting,  a  kindly  pres- 
sure of  a  soft  hand,  a  long,  lingering  look, 
not  careless  glance,  from  a  pair  of  beautiful 
eyes. 

"  Is  Miss  Selwyn  ml"  asked  Phil  coldly, 
disappointedly,  trying  to  meet  indifference 
with  indifference. 

EUinor  looked  towards  the  door,  at  that 
moment  opening  to  admit  Miss  Selwyn. 

PhU  had  been  received  this  time  in  the 
drawing-room.  It  had  the  swathed- 
up  look  that  furnished-house  drawing- 
rooms  generaUy  wear.     It  was  a  big,  lofty 


room,  divided  from  a  smaller  by  a  pair  of 
thick  dark  curtains.  As  Lucy  entered  by 
the  door  these  curtains  were  pushed  on 
one  side,  and  Mr.  Effingham  came  in, 
palette  in  hand. 

He  was  a  small,  dark  man,  of  the  lazy, 
effeminate,  Italian  typa  There  was  nothing 
particularly  noticeable  about  him  save  his 
eyes,  which  were  large,  dark,  and  lustrous, 
and  had  expression  enough  in  them  for  aU 
the  Paolos  and  Francesca  da  Biminis  that 
ever  were  painted.  He  was  a  slow  and 
reluctant  speaker,  but  those  eyes  of  his  did 
duty  for  his  tongue — when,  where,  and  as 
he  wUled.  As,  for  instance,  when  they 
rested  for  a  brief  moment  on  PhU,  making 
a  slight  formal  bow  in  acknowled^ent 
of  EUinor's  introduction,  they  said  as 
plainly  as  lips  could :  **  PhUistine  of  Philis- 
tines, stand  off  from  the  holy  of  hoUes." 
And  when  they  wandered  from  PMl's  fair 
face  to  Lucy's  brown  one,  their  language 
was:  "Good  Uttle  soul!  you  play  goose- 
berry as  sweetly  as  such  a  sour  part  can 
be  played." 

PhU  read  and  mentaUy  resented  both 
looks. 

"  No  doubt  we  shall  come  to  a  reckon- 
ing by-and-by,"  his  eyes  would  have  said 
hM  they  been  as  sloUed  in  optical  tele- 
graphy as  1^.  Effingham's. 

"Come  into  this  little  room,  please, 
Mr.  Wickham,"  said  Lucy,  leading  the  way 
through  the  curtains.  "  How  good  of  you 
to  come!  Oh,  I  have  been  so  troubled 
and  perplexed,  but  have  made  up  my  mind 
at  last" 

Then  she  laid  the  cause  of  her  trouble 
and  perplexity  before  Phil,  in  the  shape  of 
another  letter  from  Mrs.  Thome's  lawyers. 

It  was  a  plain  business  communication, 
informing  Miss  Selwyn  that,  as  she  had 
declined  to  affix  any  money  value  to  the 

Property  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  late 
It,  Eodney  Thome,  Mrs.  Thome  had  had 
a  careful  estimate  made  of  it  by  qualified 
persons,  who  had  valued  it,  as  it  stood,  at 
a  little  under  ten  thousand  pounds,  in- 
clusive of  pictures  and  jeweUery.  This 
sum  Mrs.  Thome  had  had  paid  to  Miss 
Selwyn's  ^credit  at  the  bankers  through 
whom  she  would  receive  the  dividends  on 
the  one  thousand  pounds  bequeathed  by 
Eodney  to  her.  When  duly  advised  by 
the  bankers  that  this  ten  thousand  pounds 
was  in  their  hands,  they  (the  lawyers) 
would  feel  obliged  if  Miss  Selwyn  would 
sign  and  return  to  them  the  enclosed  formal 
receipt,  and  Mrs.  Thome  would  consider 
tilt  matter  concluded  .  .  . 
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Phirs  indignatioii  at  the  cool,  business- 
like tone  of  the  whole  arrangement,  at 
the  distance  placed  and  kept  between 
Mrs.  Thome  and  the  girl  who  ought  to 
have  been  her  son's  wife,  would  no  doubt 
hare  risen  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater 
height  had  not  his  ears  been  caught^  now 
and  again,  as  he  read  the  lawyers'  letter, 
by  the  half-sentences  that  were  going  on 
the  other  side  of  the  curtains  between 
EUinor  and  the  artist 

**I  fail  to  see,"  EUinor  was  saying  in 
slow,  low  tones,  *'  why  you  cannot  paint 
me  except  in  a  slumberous  or  semi-slum- 
berous condition.  I  must  be  either  going 
to  sleep  or  awakening  from  it,  it  seems,  to 
give  you  satisfaction." 

"Repose  without  solidity,  immobility 
without  marmoreal  hardness,  can  only  be 
expressed  by  beauty  of  the  highest^  purest 
type,"  was  the  artist's  reply  in  equally 
slow,  but  somewhat  deeper  tones. 

"  The  arrant  young  coxcomb ! "  thought 

Phil.     "I  should  like  to "^    Then  he 

caught  Lucy's  eyes  fixed  on  him,  and  felt 
she  was  waiting  for  him  to  speak.  "  Ah 
yes,  it's  simply  abominable — ^that's  all  I 
can  say,  Miss  Selwyn.  Of  course,  you'll 
just  send  back  the  receipt  unsigned,  and 
tell  them  Mrs.  Thome  may  have  the 
things  as  a  free  gifb,  or  not  at  alL" 

Lucy's  reply  was  to  spread  the  receipt 
signed  before  him. 

*'It  cost  me  something  to  accept  it," 
she  said  apologetically ;  ''  but,  after  think- 
ing for  hours  and  hours  over  it,  it  seemed 
to  me  the  only  thing  I  could  do  to  end  the 
contention " 

Phil's  astonishment  was  halved  by  his 
anxiety  to  catch  EUinor's  next  sentence. 

"  It  is  easier  to  find  a  Gyneth  than  a 
De  Yaux,"  she  was  saying,  and  the  words 
seemed  to  end  in  something  of  a  sigh. 

So,  then,  she  was  posing  as  a  Gyneth. 
Would  that  small,  large-eyed  idiot  staring 
at  her  in  there  be  fool  enough  to  imagine  he 
could  pose  as  a  De  Yaux )  Phil  waited 
impatiently  for  the  artist's  reply.  It  did 
not  come  for  full  a  minute  and  a  half, 
and  then  it  was  : 

''  He'll  be  a  happy  man,  whoever  he  may 
be,  when  he  is  found." 

Phil  could  fancy  the  look  that  went  with 
the  worda 

Lucy  was  obliged  to  daim  his  attentioa 

''I  hope  you  think  I  have  done  rights 
Mr.  Wickham,"  she  said  anxiously;  "it 
has  all  troubled  me  very  much.  Mrs. 
Thome  was  so  resolntei  the  contention  was 
so  unseemly." 


Phil,  with  an  effort,  placed  both  his  ears 
at  Lucy's  service. 

"  You  could  have  been  equally  resolute 
if  you  had  chosen,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
suppose  I'm  a  particularly  good  hand  at 
giving  advice,  but  if  you  had  asked  me  I 
should  certainly  have  advised  a  different 
course.  I  would  at  least  have  been  treated 
with  common  politeness,  after  the  magnani- 
mous manner  in  which  you  have  act^" 

Lucy  sighed. 

"So  EUinor  said;  but  of  course  she 
might  do  what  I  could  not  I  am  thankful 
to  end  the  matter,  the  contention  was  so 
unseemly." 

And  that  was  all  she  seemed  capable  of 
saying  or  thinking.  "  The  contention  was 
so  unseemly — ^and  with  Eodney's  mother." 

"You  should  have  had  dealings  with 
Rodney's  mother  direct,  not  through 
lawyers,"  Phil  said  hotly.  "  But,  however, 
nothing  I  can  say  will  be  of  much  use  now, 
I  suppose." 

Then  he  rose  in  a  great  hurry  to  take 
his  leave.  For  one  thing  his  conscience 
was  pricking  him  sharply  in  that  when  he 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  setting  Lucy's 
conduct  in  a  right  light  before  Mrs.  Thome, 
he  had  not  done  so,  though  it  might  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  EUinor  Yorke  and 
Rodney  himseli  For  another,  he  felt  that 
existence  was  impossible  within  twenty 
feet  of  that  supercilious  young  artist— even 
though  tapestry  curtains  might  divide 
them  —  unless  permission  to  break  the 
peace  were  granted  to  him. 

As  he  passed  through  the  other  drawing- 
room  Eliinor  did  not  rouse  herself  from 
her  dreamy,  delicious  attitude  of  rounded 
repose.  She,  however,  gave  him  a  dozen 
or  so  of  words. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me  if 
you  will,  Mr.  Wickham,"  she  said  sweetly. 
"  I  want  you  to  get  me  the  address  of  the 
cleverest  lung  doctor  in  London,  and  bring 
it  to  me  to-morrow— will  you  1 " 

Phil  looked  his  amazement 

"I  hope  his  services  are  not  needed 
here,"  he  said,  and  quite  involuntarily  liis 
glance  shifted  to  Luoy  Selwyn. 

Ellinor's  smile  reassured  him. 

"  It  is  to  please  Uncle  Hugh,"  she  said ; 
"  old  men  are  always  fussy.  iSecause  I  have 
had  a  three-days'  influenza,  I  must  needs 
have  my  lungs  sounded  and  be  dosed  with 
cod-liver  oil" 

Phil  went  straight  from  Grafton  Street 
to  the  OoBsumption  Hospital  to  get  a  list 
of  all  the  clever  lung  doctors  in  Londoa 

And  all  this  time  there  was  Ivine  waiting 
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for  him  at  the  cheery  house  at  Dartmoor, 
Colonel  Wickham's  earnest^  warning,  be- 
seeching letter,  which  Arthor  Kenrick,  all- 
absorbed  in  the  owner  of  the  lovely  blue 
eyes  and  exquisite  maize  tea-gowns,  forgot 
to  have  forwarded. 


A  GREEK  ISLAND  HERCQLANEUM. 

Whether  or  not  Tenterden  Steeple— as 

the  old  proverb  says— caused  the  Goodwin 

Sands,  it  is  certain  that  the  Suez  Canal 

caused    the  nnearthinf^  of  a  prehistoric 

Herculaneum  in  the  island  of  Therasia. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  pumice-stone 

of  this  and  the  neighbouring  islets  has 

been  used  for  house-building.    Ground  up 

and  mixed  with  lime,  it  forms  so  tough  a 

mortar  that  walls  and  arches  which  are 

cemented  with  it  will   stand  against  a 

moderate  earthquake.    Probably  one  like 

that  which  ruined  Chios  would  be  too  much 

for   them;    but,    hapi»ly,    such    terrible 

convulsions  are  rare,  while  little  shocks 

happen  in  those  parts  almost  every  year. 

It  has,  too,  that  property  which  makes  our 

EuRlish  lias-lime  so  valuable — of  setting 

under  water ;  and,  therefore,  just  as  lias  is 

exported  from  England  to  Holland,  to  help 

to  fasten  the  blocks  of  Finland  granite 

with  which  the  sea-walls  are  faced,  so  the 

Therasia   pumice-stone    has    been    very 

largely  exported  to  Egypt,  not  to  build 

only,  but  to  keep  up  the  different  works  in 

connection  with  the  Canal    This  Ught  kind 

of  stone,  named  tufa  in  Italv,  and  there 

made    into   a  cement    called    pozzolano, 

much  like  that  exported  from  the  Greek 

islands,  may  also  be  seen  in  perfection 

in  the  Eifel,  that  volcanic  district  between 

the   Rhine   and   Moselle.    Most  of  the 

fine  stone  roofs  of  the  churches  all  down 

the  Rhine,  right  into  Holland,  are  made  of 

it ;  it  is  just  the  thing  for  stone  vaulting, 

being  as  light  as  wood  and  as  tot^h  as 

hammered  iron.     I  doubt  not  that  many 

Pompeits  and  Herculaneums  underlie  that 

Etfel  country,    where    the    cinder-heaps 

round  the  extinct  craters  (now  tiny  circular 

lakes)  still  crumble   dustily  under   one's 

feet ;  but  though  there's  a  ^ood  deal  of 

tufarquarrying  in  the  Etfel,  it  is  not  on 

such  a  lar^e  scale  as  that  which  the  Canal 

set  going  in  Therasia. 

Therasia,  Santorin,  and  Aspromonti  are 
very  small  islands,  especially  the  last,  which, 
composed  wholly  of  light  tufa,  is  getting 
rapidly  smaller  year  by  year.  The  other  two 
have  both  the  same  horse-shoe  shape,  the 


hollows  fronting  one  another,  and  rising, 
in  vertical  cliffs,  fifteen  hundred  feet  high. 
These  cliffs  are  banded,  like  those  in 
the  west  of  our  Isle  of  Wight,  with 
stripes  of  different  colours.  There  are 
black  lava-beds,  red  cinder  (scorise)  beds, 
violet -grey  ash -beds,  and,  topping  all, 
the  brilliuit  white  pumice-stone  or  tufa 
bed,  reaching  often  a  thickness  of  firom 
twenty  to  thirty  yards.  The  outer  face 
of  the  three  isluids  is  quite  different 
They  slope  gently  seaward,  and  the 
whole  surface  is  tufa,  thicker  here  than 
on  tiie  cUff-tops,  and  decomposed  on  the 
surface  into  the  thinnest  of  vegetable  soils, 
which  admirablv  suits  the  vines,  whose 
produce  has  of  late  years  been  making  its 
way  in  the  English  market  If  you  were 
there  during  an  equinoctial  gale,  you  would 
fancy  the  whole  ground  must  soon  be  blown 
into  the  sea.  A  good  deal  does  get  there 
every  season,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  secret 
of  the  wine  being  so  good ;  for,  fresh  decom- 
position taking  place,  fresh  earth  is  sup- 
plied, and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  soil  ever 
being  exhausted,  or  losing  the  peculiar 
salts  which  suit  the  grape  so  admirably. 

These  three  islets  are,  in  fact,  part  of  the 
outer  edge  of  a  big  volcanic  crater  which 
once  filled  the  bay  of  Santorin.  At  the 
end  of  the  tertiary  age  there  was  no 
Mediterranean.  Greece  and  Africa  were 
joined  by  a  low  marshy  continent,  with 
a  chain  of  salt  lakes  united  by  a  big  river 
running  through  it  from  the  Dardanelles  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  These  tracts 
of  low-lying  land  were  common  at  that 
time.  By  soundings  we  can  map  them 
out — ^bar  volcanic  disturbances  in  times 
nearer  our  own — almost  as  certainly  as  if 
they  were  still  dry  land.  Thus  we  are  tdid 
there  was  then  no  German  Ocean,  but  land 
more  or  less  solid  from  Hull  to  Hamburg 
and  Harwich  to  Ostend,  and  again  from 
Chichester  to  Dieppe.  A  vast  river,  of 
which  Trent,  and  Thames,  and  Rhine,  and 
Seine  were  affluents,  drained  this  vast 
meadow ;  and  on  it  browsed  the  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  and  other  pachyderms,  whose 
bones  are  found  soabundantly  in  the  London 
clay.  What  a  time  the  geologists  will  have 
when  diving  apparatusgets  so  perfected  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  diggings  at  the  sea- 
bottoml  What  a  world  of  strange  creatures, 
of  some  of  which  neither  Owen  nor  Ouvier 
ever  dreamt,  will  then  be  brought  to  light. 
But  we  abready  find  enough  of  them  to  nuike 
the  fact  of  this  now  submerged  plain  abso* 
lutely  certain  as  tegtixdu  our  comer  of 
Europe.    It  was  the  same  thing  on  a  smaller 
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scale  in  the  Severn  valley.  If  you  drive 
on  a  frosty  afternoon  over  the  Somer- 
setshire marshes,  where  Brent  Knoll 
and  Glastonbury  Tor,  and  a  few  more 
stand  up  like  islands  out  of  the  sea  of 
white  mist,  you  will  understand  how  the 
land  lies  in  that  direction,  and  will  not 
be  astonished  that  the  day-beds  on  each 
side  of  the  Severn  are  storehouses  of  tusks, 
teeth,  remains  of  all  kinds ;  and,  if  you 
are  wise,  you  will  stop  at  Banwell  station 
(Bone-weU,  so  called  by  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers), and  look  at  the  wonderful  collec- 
tion picked  out  of  the  clay  which,  during 
the  ice-age,  got  washed  into  those  caves 
on  the  Mendip  slope,  carrying  with  it  the 
bones  of  the  creatures  who  had  lived  and 
died  in  what  is  now  the  Severn  estuary. 

It  is  the  same  all  round  the  Mediterranean. 
Wherever  there  is  a  day-bed  or  a  con- 
venient cave  in  which'  such  things  would 
be  kept  safely,  there  you  find  bones.  In 
Attica,  in  the  Morea,  in  Malta,  in  Algiers 
you  find  them.  Naturalists  of  the  old 
school,  who  were  never  happy  unless  they 
were  inventing  new  species,  have  distin- 
guished  among  these  remains  four  or  five 
different  kinds  of  rhinoceros  and  as  many 
elephants,  induding  the  elephant  of  Gozzo. 

Well,  towards  the  very  end  of  the  tertiary 
age  the  greater  likeness  to  creatures  now 
idive  of  the  then  existing  animals  has  led 
to  the  period  being  called  Pleistocene — 
ia,  ''fullest  of  modem  forms  of  life;'' 
Eocene  being  '*the  dawn  of  the  new,  ie., 
of  modem  forms ; "  Meiocene,  "  less  new, 
ie.,  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  present 
forms;"  and  so  on.  ^d  during  that 
Pleistocene  time  there  were  upheavals 
and  depressions  as  if  this  solid  globe  was 
taken  with  a  fit  of  restlessness.  Such 
ups  and  downs  necessarily  caused  cracks 
in  the  surface.  Wherever  there  was 
volcanic  agency  near  the  surface,  these 
cracks  would  give  vent  to  the  subterranean 
fira  Everybody  knows  that  over  most  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin  this  fire  is  very 
near  the  surface,  and  exceptionally  eager 
to  force  its  way  upwards. 

And  so  it  was  in  prehistoric  times ;  all 
over  the  Archipelago,  in  lesser  Asia,  down 
into  Syria,  wherever  ^egeologist  hasstudied 
the  surface,  he  finds  volcanic  deposits — 
lavas,  basalts,  tufas,  overlying  the  schists 
and  marbles,  which  are  the  chief  rooks  of 
the  whole  district  These  marbles,  too, 
and  sdiists  are  (they  tell  us)  "altered," 
crystaUised  from  oxoinary  limestones  and 
day-slates  by  the  tranflmitted  action  of  the 
&exy  foroa    And  som^  ^'  these  eruptions 


have  been  very  recent.  In  Syria  the 
tradition  of  them  was  taken  up  into 
Jewish  literature ;  we  can  trace  it  again 
and  again  in  the  Psalms ;  and  here  in  these 
Greek  islets,  men  built  houses  partly  of 
lava-blocks,  partly  of  stones  from  the  marble 
sides  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  at  a  time  when  all 
the  bay  was  a  big  volcanic  mountain  like 
those  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  pierced  in 
one  place  b^  the  peaks  of  St  Elias  afore- 
said, and  rising  in  another  into  a  huge 
cone,  the  height  of  which  must  have  been 
far  greater  than  the  cliffs  of  the  islets  and 
of  the  mainland  of  Santorin,  which  are 
fragments  of  it  How  do  we  know  all 
this)  Well,  the  cliffs  prove  it;  they  cor- 
respond to  one  another  as  exactly  as  would 
the  edges  of  the  great  crater  of  Mouna 
Koa,  supposing  Hawaii  and  the  rest  of  the 
group  were  to  sink  bdow  the  sea-level,  as 
some  tell  us  they  are  gradually  doing.  The 
houses,  too,  of  the  prehistoric  village  are 
built  on  the  lava-rock,  and  not  a  morsel  of 
tufa  enters  into  their  composition,  either  as 
stone  or  as  mortar.  Clearly — quite  clearly 
to  an  eye  accustomed  to  study  these 
matters — the  case  stood  thus :  You  know 
who  the  Neolithic  men  were  f — men  of  the 
newer  stone-age,  who  could  shape  flints 
into  dainty  arrow-heads,  as  distinguished 
from  those  PalaBoHthic  (older  flint)  fellows 
whose  rough  stone  hoes  and  other  tools, 
scarcely  to  be  known  from  the  nature- 
shaped  stones  around  them,  are  found  in 
the  Somme  Valley  and  other  gravel-drifts. 
When  theseNeolithicmen  were  building,not 
huts,  but  good  big  houses,  growing  barley, 
keeping  fowls  and  sheep,  weaving  flax,  and 
grinding  com  in  hand-mills,  and  squeezing 
oil  out  of  olives,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Archipelago,  the  bay  of  Santorin  was 
a  high,  green  hill  with  breezy  downs^ 
like  what  Virgil  says  Vesevus  (our 
Vesuvius ;  in  his  day  an  excellent  sheep- 
walk)  was.  But,  like  Vesevus,  it  was  dan- 
gerous ground.  There  came  a  day  when 
^  the  Greeks  would  have  phrased  it) 
Mephaistos,  the  fire-^od,  was  angry,  and 
the  earth  giants,  buried  below,  stirred  un- 
easily and  poured  out  over  the  fields  and 
elive-woods  a  flood  of  liquid  fire,  while, 
along  with  their  snortings,  were  belched 
forth  solid  clouds  of  ashes  that  settled  all 
over  the^land.  It  came  of  a  sudden,  like 
the  Pompeii  overthrow,  when  Vesevus 
first  threw  off  the  mask.  As  yet — Le.,  when 
M.  Fouqu6  wrote,  they  had  only  found  one 
human  skdeton ;  but  then  they  had  only 
thoroughly  examined  one  house.  That  the 
houses  were  there,  the  quarrymen   and 
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laDdownen  bad  known  for  yean ;  but  not 
till  1869  did  M.  CbristomanoB,  chemistry 
professor  at  the  University  of  Athens, 
happen,  on  a  yachting  trip,  to  pass  under 
the  qaarries,  and,  landing,  see  for  himself 
what,  he  soon  after  poblished  to  Western 
Earope.  This  one  skeleton  was  found 
doubled  up,  with  head  close  to  feet,  one 
leg  stretched  ont^  the  other  bent  under 
the  body,  skull  and  backbone  broken  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  roof.  Many  mutton- 
bones  have  been  found,  not  thrown  on 
the  kitchen-midden  after  cooking,  but 
in  a  walled-yard,  where  the  animals  to 
whom  they  belonged  were,  no^  doubt, 
penned,  as  the  Cyclops  penned  his  sheep 
in  the  cave  in  which  he  lived,  and 
in  which  he  imprisoned  Ulysses  and 
his  crew.  There  was  nothing  over- 
whelming in  the  way  of  an  earthquake 
while  these  showers  of  ashes  were  being 
poured  out  Buildings  like  those  I  speak 
of,  made  of  huge  blocks  bonded  here  and 
there  with  olive-wood  beams,  will  stand  a 
ffood  deal^  and  they  have  stood  very  well 
The  windows  and  doors  have  mostly  fallen 
in,  their  lintels  being  charred;  but  the 
walls  are  all  upright.  However,  a  coating 
of  ashes  from  twenty  to  fifty  yards  thick 
is  enough,  without  an  earthquake  into  the 
bargain.  Man  and  all  his  works  disappeared 
intheSantorin  country;  and,  probably,  very 
soon  after,  the  greater  part  of  this  circular 
area,  some  seven  miles  across,  sank  down 
bodily,  letting  in  the  sea  from  outside. 
That  is  often  the  case  after  a  great 
eruption ;  and  naturally,  for  all  this  pour- 
ing out  of  matter  leaves  a  hollow  inside, 
and  the  overlying  surface  is  pretty  sure  to 
cave  in  to  some  extent 

It  has  caved  in  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
Santorin  Bay.  The  water  is  very  deep ; 
even  close  to  the  islands  there  is  no 
anchorage;  ships  have  to  anchor  on  the 
edges  of  a  submarine  volcano  of  quite 
recent  origin — Palaea  Kameni  it  used  to 
be  called  in  the  second  century,  when 
it  was  above  the  surface,  and  was  made 
bigger  by  every  one  of  the  frequent 
eruptions;  but  it  has  now  sunk  again, 
though  not  far.  But  how  do  we  know 
that  the  caving  in  came  after  the  volcanic 
shower  1  Because  this  bright  white  layer 
of  tufa,  which  over  all  the  islands  covers 
the  topmost  ash-bed,  is,  on  the  land- 
ward side — i.e.,  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
crater,  where  are  the  high  verti<^  cliffs — 
cut  sheer  dirough  exa^ly  as  the  rocks 
below  it  are.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
argument  is  worth  much,  for  snow  on  a 


sea-cliff  is  just  as  sharply  cut  as  the  rock 
on  which  it  lies;  but  it  is  thought  con- 
clusive by  those  who  have  studied  the 
matter  on  the  spot  Anyhow,  the  haj  of 
Santorin  is  the  crater  of  a  volcano — by  no 
means  an  extinct  one ;  and  it  became  such  a 
crater  long  before  the  fifteenth  century  b  c  , 
about  which  date  it  is  calculated  that  the 
Phcenidans,  who  have  set  their  mark  on 
the  whole  Mediterranean,  began  to  settle 
in  the  Archipelago.  Not  tiiat  the  islands 
remained  uninhabited  all  that  time ;  man's 
wonderful  courage  or  recklessness  is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  his 
readiness  to  beein  work  again  before  the 
lavarorust  is  weU  cooled.  Before  long  (as 
geologists  count  time)  what  was  left  of 
tlie  Santorin  group  was  re-peopled,  and  by 
the  self-same  race  as  that  which  had  been 
there  before.the  eruption.  This  is  proved  by 
great  '< finds"  in  Santorin — at  Acroliri  and 
elsewhere — above  instead  of  below  the 
pumice  crusty  of  vases  and  other  pottery 
identical  in  form  and  make  with  those  dis- 
covered in  the  buried  houses  at  Therasia. 
In  these  finds  not  a  trace  of  bronze  has 
been  discovered,  but  obsidian  (ie.,  blade 
lava)  arrow-heads,  and  scrapers  after  the 
type  used  all  the  world  over  bv  Neolithic 
curriers,  and  still  used  by  such  tribes  as 
have  not  emerged  out  of  the  stone-age. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  PhoBuicians  who  first 
brought  in  the  use  of  metal  tools,  as  they 
probably  did  the  cultivation  of  tiie  vine^ 
unknown,  it  would  seem,  to  these  earlier 
men,  who  have  left  abundant  testimony  of 
their  knowing  all  about  the  manufacture 
of  oil 

That  it  was  probably  a  long  time  after 
the  formation  of  the  crater  before  the 
PhoBuicians  came  is  surmised  from  several 
of  their  buildings  being  on  beds  of  shingle 
and  sea-shells,  which  themselves  overlie 
the  tufa-bed.  At  the  time  of  the  eruption, 
then,  those  parts  must  have  been  below 
the  water,  and  the  pumice  shower  must 
first  have  sunk  and  solidified,  and  after- 
wards have  received  the  marine  depodts 
on  which  the  Phoenicians  built  They 
are,  in  fact,  **  raised  beaches,"  and 
such  beaches  in  general  rise  vexy  dowly. 
However,  it  is  best  not  to  be  too 
certain  about  time-intervals;  for  there 
is  no  saying  how  suddenly  anything  may 
have  happened  here  in  one  of  these  "  centres 
of  volcanic  activity,"  in  one  of  which  a 
whole  line  of  coast  has  been  known  to  rise 
or  fall  scores  of  yards  in  an  hour.  Any- 
how, the  Phoenidans  brought  in  bronze 
and  improved  pottery  to  a  neople  who 
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were  by  no  means  sayages,  though  they 
ooold  work  no  metal  but  gold.    The  work- 
ing of  this  they  had  mastered ;  that  is,  if 
the  two   little    rings  found    below   the 
tufa  were  not^  as  the  pottery  most  have 
been,  imported.     They  are  wholly  with- 
out alloy — the  Stone-man  was  not  up  to 
adulteration — hollow,  and  evidently  made 
by  rolling  up    a  thin  gold  plate ;    sm^ 
enough  for  a  baby's   finger,  tiiev  were 
probably    links   in    a   chain,    and    have 
each  two  holes  for  stringing.    I  said  the 
pottery  was  Imported.      You  cannot  make 
vases  without  clay  any  more  than  bricks 
without  straw,  and  there  is  no  clay  in  these 
volcanic  islets.    It  is  that  want  of  clay 
which  hindered  the  development  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders ;  when  they  came  from 
Malay  land,  or  wherever  they  did  oome 
from,  they  probably  knew  something  about 
pot-making ;  but  knowledge  is  of  no  use 
without  stuff  to  practise  oa    The  vases 
found  in  the  Therasia  village  are  of  various 
kinds — big  jars,  such  as  over  all  Greece  in 
the  old  days  were  used  for  storing  com 
in ;  little  basins  with  and  without  huidles, 
coloured  red,  and  marked  with  circular  bands 
and  rows  of  slanting  lines;  other  litde 
vases  rudely  resembling  the  human — ^mostly 
the  female — ^form,  more  like  those  that  one 
sees  in  Peruvian  collections  than  anything 
else ;  and  a  very  few  of  fine,  bright  yellow 
day,  ornamented  with  dots  and   curved 
lines,  very  gracefully  arranged  like  festoons 
of  foliage.    None  of  these  kinds  can  be 
mistaken  for  what  are  known  as  Etruscan, 
or  Greek,  or  Egyptian,  or  Phoenician ;  but^ 
strange  to  tell,  one  of  the  bright  yellow 
ones  has  been  found  in  the  Syrian  desert, 
and  is  now  in  the  Louvre ;  while  another 
was  dug  up  near  Autun,  in  France.    This 
proves,  thinks  M.  Fouqn^,  a  widespread 
trade  in  the   Mediterranean  long  before 
Phoenician  daya     One  knows  how  things 
used  to  travel — jade  ornaments  found  m 
l^he  Swiss  lake  dwelUngs,  Gulf  of  Mexico 
ihells  in  the  mounds  up  by  the  Great 
Lakes,  Baltic  amber  in  Etruscan  tombs; 
lo  this  need  not  astonish  ua     It  is  worth 
loting  that  the  way  of  building  in  use 
in  prehistoric  Therasia — a  bond  of  timber 
)yery  now  and  then  between  the  rows 
>f    stones  —  was    used,    Csesar   says,   in 
jtaul  *f or  town  walls ;  and  he  found  it 
is  effectual  against  battering-rams  as  the 
ireek  islanders  did  against  earthquakes. 
Besides  vases  (the  big  ones  still  full  of 
Ntfley,  which  was  also  found  heaped  up 
igainst  the  partitions),  there  were  feed- 
ng-troughs  of  lava  (some  in  the  sheep- 


pen  still  containing  chopped  straw), 
hand-mills,  such  as  are  still  used  in  San- 
torin,  the  only  modem  improvement 
being  a  wooden  handle  lo  the  upper 
stone,  weights,  stone  discs  for  keeping  the 
web  straight  in  the  loom,  and  a  lava  oil- 
press  polushed  with  much  wear  and  just 
like  those  in  use  in  the  more  primitive 
isles  of  the  Archipelago. 

Feeding -troughs  and  "querns''  of 
granite  I  have  seen  scores  of  in  Cornwall ; 
only,  instead  of  an  upper  stone,  the  Cornish 
men  seem  to  have  used  a ''  muller  "  (pestle^. 
Discs  (spindle-whorls  tibey  used  to  be  callea) 
are  found  wherever  Stone-age  remains  are 
turned  up.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  an 
explanation  when  once  it  has  been  made ; 
and  one  wonders  how  these  discs  —  so 
admirably  suited  to  their  purpose,  showing, 
so  many  of  them,  when  the  stone  is  at  idl 
soft,  the  channel  made  by  the  thread — can 
have  been  such  a  puzzle  to  the  archseolo- 
gista  The  web  of  a  hand-loom  has  to  be 
kept  tight,  but  not  too  tight  What  fitter 
for  the  purpose  than  light  weights,  which 
would  pull  it  taut  again  as  soon  as  the 
defUy-^rown  shuttle  had  made  its  stroke  t 
Then  there  were  the  stone  scrapers,  a  few 
arrow  heads,  and  one  spear  head,  and  a 
strange  cylinder  built  up  from  the  ground 
about  a  yard  high,  solid  all  through,  with 
a  slidit  hollow  at  top. 

/'The  mouth  of  a  well,"  said  the  first 
ducoverers  j  but  where  did  the  water  comn 
from,  and  how  could  it  rise  in  a  solid 
cylinder  1  The  idea  now  is  that  it  was  an 
altar;  so  that  these  Stone-age  men  had 
already  elaborated  a  form  of  worship. 
Weights  ?  You  would  not  guess  it  if  you 
saw  the  pile  of  rough  stones  dignified  with 
that  nama  It  shows  the  patience  of  the 
archseologists  (and  in  no  kind  of  work  is 
patience  more  needful)  that  somebody 
should  have  weighed  all  those  stones,  and 
found  that  the  little  ones  are  what  the 
old  arithmetic  books  used  to  call  *' aliquot 
parts"  of  the  big  ones  and  of  one  another. 
Of  course  it  is  only  guess-work,  and  I  do 
not  thinkanybody  claims  that  Neolithicman 
understood  the  decimal  system;  but  one 
supposes  he  had  common-sense,  and  would 
not  choose  stones  of  certain  weights,  re- 
jecting others,  without  some  reason.  Here, 
then,  is  trade  developed  to  the  extent  of 
selling  things  by  weight. 

I  said  that  these  prehistoric  buildings 
had  been  known  long  before  M.  Christo- 
manos  examined  tbem.  They  were  a 
constant  nuisance  to  the  quarrymen,  and  a 
source  of  regret  to  the  landownera »  For 
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when  their  level  was  reached)  the  tufa, wha<A 
had  till  then  been  beantifallyhomogeneoius 
and  only  needed  to  be  cat  oat  almost  as 
easily  as  cheese,  and  sent  down  the  zigzag 
slides  to  the  boats  that  were  ready  to 
carry  it  ofif  to  Port  Said  and  elsewhere, 
became  full  of  stones,  blocks  of  lava  and 
marUe,  and  was,  therefore,  harder  to 
work,  and  much  more  unsatisfactory  when 
worked.  This  is  what  has  saved  these 
remains  for  the  delight  of  Western  savans; 
when  they  got  down  to  the  stone-bed,  the 
workmen  generally  preferred  making  a 
fresh  quarry  somewhere  else. 

At  first  the  buildings  were  thought  to 
be  excavated  cemeteries,  like  some  that 
have  been  found  here  and  there  in  the 
Archipelago,  since  Bory  de  St  Vincent's 
scientific  expedition  in  1829.  Bat  graves 
do  not  want  windows ;  and  though  funeral 
feasts  and  offerings  to  the  dead  were 
universal  institutions,  it  has  never  been 
the  custom  to  make  your  tombs  store- 
houses for  your  grain.  Besides,  there  was 
no  sign  of  burial,  by  cremation  or  other- 
wise; the  one  human  skeleton  was  (as  I 
have  said)  clearly  that  of  a  man  killed  by 
a  falling  roof  The  roofs  were  heavy.  Of 
course  they  have  all  fallen  in.  They  were 
not  of  asphalte  like  the  flat  roofs  of  modern 
Greek  houses,  but  of  woodwork,  with  a 
moderate  pitch,  covered  with  a  foot  or 
more  of  small  stones  and  volcanic  earth. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  central  pillar,  of 
which  the  socket  still  remains ;  and  then 
the  roof  seems  to  have  sloped  all  round 
up  to  a  point.  All  this  can  be  traced,  the 
oUve-wood  supports  being  here  and  Uiere 
not  wholly  carbonised. 

From  the  position  of  the  windows  one 
is  certain  (even  if  other  things  did  not 
prove  it^  that  these  building  were  raised 
before  tne  eruption.  For,  in  the  present 
lie  of  the  ground,  the  windows,  which  are 
all  on  the  land  side,  would  have  no  possible 
look-out — the  soil  rises  outside  them.  So  it 
is  no  use  saying : ''  These  rooms  and  court- 
yards were  filled  in,  not  by  an  eruption,  but 
by  the  washing  down  of  light  volcanic  soU, 
with  which  the  island  hiui  been  covered 
long  before  they  were  raised."  Water  and 
time  together  will  do  a  good  deal ;  but 
as,  even  now,  after  all  the  washings,  the 
ground  rises  severalyards  higher  outside  the 
windows  than  it  does  the  other  way,  outside 
the  blank  walls,  we  must  give  up  that 
hypothesis.  Besides,  a  sudden  flood  would 
have  knocked  over  the' corn-jars,  and  swept 
away  the  barley-heaps.  Here  everything 
is  as  quietly  buried  as  if  snow  had  fallen 


instead  of  vdcanic  dust;  while,  as  for 
roofs  being  broken,  think  what  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  of  snow  would  dot  The 
pumice-shower  went  upwards  as  well  as 
downwards ;  on  Mount  St  Mias,  almost 
to  the  very  top,  one  finds  scoriie  caught  in 
crannies.  Altogether  it  must  have  been 
as  fierce  for  an  eruption  as  the  recent 
Chios  business  was  for  an  earthquake. 

All  tiie  life  of  those  old  people  is 
there,  even  the  red-wash  with  which 
they  adorned  the  insides  of  their  houses. 
Their  rooms  were  large,  from  twenty  feet 
by  sixteen  the  biggest,  to  eight  feet  square 
the  smallest;  in  one  house  were  are  six  of 
them,  besides  a  courtyard  for  animals.  Not 
by  any  means  savages  these  Neolitinc  men; 
the  strangest  thing  is  not  that  they  ahready 
imported  wheel-made  pottery,  but  that, 
with  nothing  but  flint  implements,  they 
could  manage  to  shape  their  building-stones, 
a  good  many  of  which  on  the  insides  of 
the  rooms  are  carefully  hewn.  They  could 
not  have  known  anytlung  of  the  tufa,  whidi 
makes  such  splendid  mortar  (pozzolano), 
else  they  would  not  have  been  driven  to 
fill  up  the  chinks  of  their  irregular  Cyclo- 
pean building  with  red  voLninie  earth. 
Wherev^  their  pottery  came  from,  the 
hewn  stones  could  not  have  been  imported. 

Well,  one  lesson  from  this  Therasia 
Pompeii  is  that  in  the  earliest-civilised, 
best-explored  parts  of  the  earth  Hiere  is 
still  much  to  be  found  if  we  knew  how  to 
look  for  it.  Thousands  of  tourists  had 
idly  gazed  at  the  Mycena  lions;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Schliemann  to  find 
the  very  tomb  of  Agamemnon ;  hundreds 
of  yachtsmen  and  others  had  stopped  at 
Therasia,  perhaps  had  walked  up  the  steps 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  high  searcliff,  and 
had  admired  the  contrivances  for  get- 
ting the  tufa  out  to  sea ;  but  till  M.  Chris- 
tomanos  no  one  had  dreamed  that  the 
stones  at  which  the  quarrymen  grumbled 
belonged  to  a  prehistoric  villi^  You 
never  can  tell  where  you  may  come  on 
some  remains  of  your  remote  forefathers. 
The  great  thing  in  exploring  is  insight  (a 
gift  of  nature),  and  care,  and  patience, 
without  which  the  most  precious  remains 
may  be  broken  up,  in  getting  them  out 


DIETETIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

There  is  an  old  •  saying  among  the 
French  that,  '*  Un  cuisinier  est  un  mortel 
divin,"  which  is  a  step  towards  an  open 
deification  of  the  stomach  no^doubtsuffi- 
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oiently  shocking.  On  oar  side  of  the 
Channel  we  prefer  to  woarship  in  this 
direction  withoat  foimolAting  oar  creed. 
AU  the  same,  there  are  a  few  bold  enough 
to  affirm  that  the  seat  of  the  affections  is 
not  in  the  heart  bat  in  the  stomach.  And, 
corioosly  enoagh,  even  as  the  heart  is 
declared  to  be  above  sH  things  deceitfal 
and  desperately  wicked,  so  there  are  very 
proper  persons  who  r^ard  the  word  which 
represents  oar  digestiye  organ  as  a  ^  bad 
word,"  and  not  &  to  be  nsed  in  polite 
society.  Is  it  possible  that  snch  was  the 
prevalent  belidF  at  the  time  when  took 
place  that  iamoos  controversy  abont 
whether  the  first  syllable  should  be  pro- 
noanoed  stom  or  stum  t  It  used  also,  by 
the  way,  to  be  a  much  disputed  point,  and 
one  which  raised  a  great  deal  of  hot  blood, 
whether  encumber  should  be  pronounced 
cowcumber,  or  kewcunber.  Of  course  it 
wouldn't  sound  very  pretty  for  a  gallant  to 
say  to  his  lady  that  he  loved  her  to  the 
very  bottom  of  his  stomach,  but  that  is 
just  what  Polyphemus  of  old  might  have 
said.  He  was  not  a  very  handsome 
creature,  it  is  true,  and  his  personal 
character  Isf  t  much  to  be  desired.  Yet  for 
two  things  will  he  be  ever  remembered : 
his  absorbing  devotion  to  the  fair  Ghdatea, 
and  his  straightforward  declaration  that 
the  only  deity  be  admitted  was  his 
stomach.  It  is  not  without  significance, 
too,  that  the  Old  Testament  writers^  when 
speaking  of  sorrow  or  longing,  do  not  locate 
me  yearning  in  the  heart. 

Not  to  pursue  this  point,  however,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  happiness  in 
this  world  is  scarcely  attainable  without  a 
healthy  digestion.  Dyspeptic  persons  can 
and  do  lead  nobld  lives,  and  to  surmount  a 
trouble  is,  no  doubt,  to  secure  one  of  the 
purest  measures  of  enjoyment  one  can 
have.  But  physical  discomfort  and  mental 
serenity  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  combi- 
nation, and  if  we  do  occasionally  find  a 
man  who  remains  happy  while  eating  is 
to  him  a  daily  torture,  because  digestion 
is  an  inevitable  agony,  we  may  accept 
such  as  an  exception  which  serves  to 
prove  the  mla  If  the  want  of  food 
provokes  one  half  the  crimes  of  the  world, 
an  excess  of  food  probably  provokes 
the  rest  A  disordered  liver  is  as  active 
an  agent  of  evil  as  what  is  usually  known 
as  a  bad  heart  Perhaps  more  so,  because 
it  may  send  a  naturally  good  man  wrong. 
Does  not  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  ascribe  the 
obstinate  clinging  of  General  Gordon  to 
Khartoum  as  the  result  of  a  disordered 


liver  1  The  excessive  biliousness  of  a  great 
and  good  soldier  and  a  devout  Christian  is 
thus  the  cause  of  a  vast  expenditure  of 
British  money  and  a  great  shedding  of 
Britbh  and  African  blood.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  the  theory  in  this  case, 
but  it  forms  a  timely  illustration  of  our 
argument 

That  people  so  wise  as  the  Athenians  of 
old  should  waste  good  meat  and  drink  in 
idle  efforts  to  propitiate  their  gods,  seems 
absurd.  But  did  they  waste  their  offer- 
ings f  Were  all  the  libations  poured  out 
on  the  ground)  And  did  their  feasts 
differ  materially  from  our  own  celebra- 
tions f  We  still  commemorate  a  victory, 
do  honour  to  an  eminent  person,  or  cement 
old  bonds  of  public  association,  with  a 
banquet  We  still  speed  the  parting  guest 
with  the  stirrup-cup,  and  even  our  religious 
combinations  cannot  get  along  withoat 
their  annual  soirees. 

In  all  the  customs  of  all  countries  and 
all  ages  which  associate  feasting  with  joy, 
with  kindly  affections,  with  comradeship, 
even  with  benevolence,  we  may  find  the 
germ  of  the  idea  which  framed  the  French 
proverb,  and  which  ruled  Polyphemus. 

There  is  a  reverse  to  the  medal,  of 
course.  You  remember  the  picture  of  the 
satiated  revellers  when  the  little  bill  is 
presented.  ''Then  comes  the  reckoning, 
and  men  laugh  no  more  ! "  And  there 
are  also  men,  who,  unlike  the  dear  old 
Balbus  of  our  schooldays,  do  not  eat  to 
live,  but  who  live  to  eat  There  are  the 
scientific  epicures,  who,  like  Pelham's 
friend,  r^rd  a  bad  dhmer  as  the  most 
serious  calamity  which  can  befall  a  man, 
and  who  count  a  lost  dinner  as  a  lost  day, 
But  we  will  not  take  these  as  types  of 
rational  mankind,  any  more  than  we 
will  take  Brigham  Young  as  a  type  of  the 
marital  affections  of  ordinary  mortals. 
There  is  a  wide  range  between  the  luxu- 
rious Lucullus  and  those  modem  enthu- 
siasts who  are  always  for  teaching  us  how  to 
live  on  sixpence  a  day,  or  a  shilling  a 
week — not  to  go  so  far  as  the  American 
Dr.  Tanner,  who  tried  to  show  us  how  one 
mightii veon  nothing  at  all  But,  as  Socrates 
would  say,  we  cannot  away  with  such 
absurdities.  We  love  not  extremes,  either 
of  indulgence  or  of  abstinence.  Man 
being  reasonable,  says  Byron,  gets  drunk. 
That  is  to  say,  a  man  because  he  is  reason- 
able is  unreasonable — which  is  absurd.  No! 
Beasonable  man  eats  and  drinks  in  modera;- 
tion.  If  he  does  so  well,  he  does  so 
economically,    because   economy  is   wise 
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expenditure,  which  permits  neither  parsi- 
mony nor  waste. 

We  most  candidly  confess  to  having  very 
little  sympathy  with  vegetarians.  If  we 
cocdd  not  afford  anything  else,  we  should 
endeavour  to  be  content  with  "potatoes 
and  point/'  even  if  we  had  not  the  imagi- 
nation of  Mr.  Dickson  Chaffinger,  who 
constructed  a  recherche  banquet  out  of 
half  a  sausage.  But  having  a  pretty  firm 
conviction  ih&t  animals  were  created  for 
the  use  of  man,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
forego  our  share  of  them,  when  we  can 
pay  for  it  We  would  rather  dine  with  a 
vegetarian  than  with  Duke  Humphrey, 
but  we  would  prefer  a  modest  chop  to 
either.  Of  course,  in  the  matter  of  economy 
— or,  rather  let  us  say  of  expenditure — 
the  vegetarians  have  the  best  of  the 
argument  just  now.  But  do  not  let  us 
lose  sight  of  the  change  which  would  take 
place  in  that  respect  were  everyone  to 
become  vegetarian.  Vegetables  and  fruit 
would  then  become  as  dear  as  butchers'- 
meat  is  now,  and  cattle  and  sheep  would 
be  "unmerchantable." 

It  is  idle,  however,  to  speculate  on  the 
advent  of  such  a  time  so  long  as  there  are 
twenty  millions  of  British  money  invested 
in  cattle-ranches  in  the  United  States — 
not  to  mention  the  sheep-runs  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand — and  the  limitless 
pampas  of  South  America.  We  are  a 
nation  of  beef-eaters,  and  even  in  Scotland 
it  may  be  doubted  if  "ham  and  eggs"  is 
not  more  of  a  national  dish  than  porridga 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  in  diet  affect- 
ing not  only  individual  but  also  national 
character,  there  seems  no  room  for  doubt 
Yet  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  remains 
to  be  formulated,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
are  confronted  by  a  great  many  apparent 
inconsistencies.  "Why  we  confine  our 
food  unto  certain  animals,  and  totally 
reject  some  others ;  how  these  distinctions 
crept  into  several  nations;  and  whether 
this  practice  be  built  upon  solid  reason,  or 
chiefly  supported  by  custom  or  opinion," 
admits  of  as  much  consideration  now  as  it 
did  in  the  days  of  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

That  learned  writer,  be  it  remarked, 
contended  that  there  is  no  absolute  neces- 
sity to  feed  on  any  animals,  and  that  flesh- 
eating  only  began  after  the  Flood.  The 
fact  that  Abel  was  a  shepherd  does  not 
prove  the  contrary,  he  holds,  for  the  sheep 
may  only  have  been  kept  for  their  skins 
and  their  milk,  and  also  for  sacrifices.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that 
early  man  could  offer  burnt  sacrifices  with- 


out being  tempted  to  eat  of  the  flesh. 
Nay,  how  could  he  select  the  fat^  or  most 
acceptable  parts,  if  he  did  not  know  the 
taste  of  the  samel  But  since  man  did 
take  to  flesh-eating,  at  whatever  period  of 
his  existence,  it  is  curious  to  recall  how,  as 
worthy  Sir  Thomas  does,  the  taste  has 
varied.  "We  single  out  several  dishes, 
and  reject  others,  the  selection  being  but 
arbitrary  or  upon  opinion ;  for  many  are 
commended  and  cried  up  in  one  aee  which 
are  decried  and  nauseated  in  another." 

Why  were  the  Jews  forbidden  to  eat 
swine  %  Was  it  because  of  the  uncleanli- 
ness  of  the  animal,  or  to  avoid  disease  f 
The  prevalence  of  trichinosis  in  our  day, 
which  has  led  Prince  Bismarck  to  forbid 
the  importation  of  American  pork  into 
Germany,  suggests  an  explanation.  And 
yet  the  Cretans  would  not  eat  pigs,  not 
because  they  thought  them  unclean,  but 
because  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  have  been 
suckled  by  a  sow.  The  ancient  Egyptians, 
the  PhcBuicians,  the  Syrians,  and  the 
Arabians  refruned  from  eating  pigs  neither 
on  sanitary  nor  on  religions  grounds,  but 
simply  because  pigs  were  found  more  use- 
ful as  animated  ploughs  in  turning  up  the 
soil  with  their  snouts. 

It  is  said  that  Pytiiagoras,  who  forbade 
the  use  of  flesh-meat  in  general,  would  not 
have  refused  a  dish  of  roast  pork,  so  little 
likely  were  pks  considered  to  harbour  the 
souls  of  the  departed ;  and  yet  he  could 
not  possibly  have  eaten  beans  with  his 
bacon,  because  he  conceived  beans  to  have 
had  the  same  origin  as  man.  Herein,  be 
it  noted,  the  old  Greek  seems  to  have  had 
an  inkling  of  the  theory  which  we  are 
accustoms  to  associate  with  Darwin, 
only  Pythagoras  found  the  ndssing  link 
between  pluits  and  animals — ^let  us  say, 
between  beans  and  bacon — ^in  the  soul, 
while  the  Evolutionists  of  our  time  are  still 
on  the  hunt  for  it 

Pythagoras,  it  may  be  remembered, 
also  disaUowed  the  use  of  fish  for  food,  for 
certain  philosophical  reasons. 

But  why  did  the  Syrians  refrain  fix>m 
eating  fish  f  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  they 
did,  but  does  not  give  his  authority--an 
unusual  omission  with  so  precise  a  writer. 
The  same  people,  it  seems,  eschewed 
pigeons,  and  yet  the  ancient  E^^tians,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  ate  dogs,  eels,  and 
crocodiles,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter 
were  held  sacred  by  some  of  them.  Now 
we  reject  dogs,  and  we  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunities for  gastronomic  experiments  with 
crocodile   flesh;   but  we   esteem  eels   a 
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delicaqr,  whetiior  stewed  or  in  the  tooth- 
some pi& 

The  diet  of  Cato  was  hare  and  cabbage, 
and  the  black  broth  on  which  Sparton 
youths  were  nourished  to  speak  the  troth 
and  draw  the  bow,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  hare-sonp  made  with  the  blood, 
as  we  make  it  eyen  mito  this  day.  We 
may  fitncy  that  the  addition  of  port-wine  is 
a  modem  innovation,  bat  how  do  we  know 
that  the  Spartans  had  not  some  eqaivident 
ingredient  t 

Julius  Gassar  records  that  the  Ancient 
Britons  accounted  it  impious  to  eat  goose, 
and  Oalen  condemns  the  same  savoury  bird 
as  fit  only  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the 
ostricL  Shade  of  Father  Christmas !  to 
call  the  goose  no  better  than  the  ostrich  ! 
Who  would  dream  of  eatu^  an  ostrich — 
that  omnivorous  biped  which  is  said  to  be 
able  to  digest  anything  short  of  lace- 
coUars  1  We  say,  short  of  lace-collars,  be- 
cause that  was  the  only  item  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  tame  ostrich,  which  myste- 
riously expired  after  a  hearty  meal  of  rusty 
nails  and  miscellaneous  etceteras,  among 
which  happened  to  be  some  of  the  family 
washine  of  its  proprietor. 

But  Galen  was  no  worse  than  Aristotle, 
who  commended  the  flesh  of  hawks ;  and, 
indeed,  Qtien  himself  recommended  the 
flesh  of  foxes.  He  restricted  the  season, 
however,  to  the  autumn,  when  they  were 
busy  feeding  on  the  stolen  grapes  of  the 
vineyards.  Yet,  while  Galen,  along  with 
Herodotus,  considered  the  flesh  of  dogs 
most  exc€dlent,  Galen,  abng  with  Pliny, 
repudiated  horse-flesh  as  utterly  abomi- 
nable. We  have  not  come  to  eating  horse- 
flesh in  this  country,  but  in  many  parts  of 
the  Continent  it  is  exposed  for  sale  as 
freely  as  beef  and  mutton,  and  that  it  is 
quite  as  palatable  the  present  writer  can 
testify.  Herodotus  tells  that  in  Persia, 
not  only  was  horse-flesh  eaten,  but  iJso 
that  camels  were  roasted  whole  at  times  of 
great  rejoidngs,  just  as,  in  our  grand- 
fathers' time,  whole  oxen  used  to  be  roasted 
on  special  occasions. 

The  tmth  is  that^  in  seeking  to  find  the 
foundation  for  a  philosophv  of  diet,  we  are 
met  with  so  many  oontiadictions  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  where  to  begin.  That 
there  must  be  firm  ground  somewhere 
between  the  pftt6  de  foie  gras  of  the 
Western  epicure,  and  the  roast  missionary 
of  the  South  Sea  Islander,  we  cannot 
doubt — ^but  where  is  it  t  **  The  practice  of 
diet,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  <<  doth 
hold  no  certain  course,  nor  solid  rule  of 


selection  or  confinement — some,  in  an 
indistinct  voracity,  eating  almost  J^J ', 
others,  out  of  a  timorous  pre-opinion, 
refraining  from  many.'' 

**  All  dings  almost  are  eaten  if  we  take 
in  the  whole  earth,  for  that  which  is  refused 
in  one  country  is  accepted  in  another." 
But  it  is  just  in  the  difference  between 
what  is  **  accepted  "  and  what  is  <'  refused  " 
that  we  must  look  for  our  philosophy.  Is 
there,  for  instance,  no  connection  between 
German  cookery  and  (German  character  f 
Is  it  not  possible  to  trace,  in  the  strong 
flavours  and  the  odd  mixtures  of  sweets 
and  sours  beloved  by  that  people,  the  germ 
of  the  assertiveness,  the  perseverance,  the 
strength  without  lovableness,  which  may 
be  said  to  characterise  the  German  nation  f 
And  is  there  not  something  suggestive 
between  ike  oleaginous  diet  of  the  Italians 
and  the  smoothness  of  their  language,  and 
the  slipperiness  of  their  morals  f  Take  the 
French,  again — the  gayest-hearted  people 
of  Europe.  Have  they  not  the  most 
delicate,  the  most  etherealised  cuisine — 
food  elevated  into  poetry — of  any  people 
we  knowt  Then  we  never  speak  of  a 
Russian  without  thinking  of  a  bear.  Bears 
yield  grease,  and  the  Russian  peasants  are 
popuu^ly  supposed  to  live  upon  tallow- 
candlea    Is  there  any  real  connection  f 

To  come  nearer  home,  we  confess  we 
are  puzzled  by  the  contrast  between  the 
Irish  peasantiy  and  the  English  The 
Irish  peasant  subsists  mamly  on  potatoes, 
with  an  occasional  slice  of  bacon,  and  yet 
manages  to  be  light-hearted,  or  at  any  rate 
ready-witted.  I^e  English  peasant  lives 
also  on  bacon  and  potatoes,  reversing  the 
order,  but  is  slow  and  dull-witted. 

The  Scotch,  again,  are  fond  of  ascribing 
the  strength  of  the  national  character  to 
porridge,  but  porridge  is  not  nearly  so 
univenal  an  element  of  food,  or  at  any 
rate  the  leading  element^  as  is  generally 
supposed.  Yankee  scoffers  have  asserted 
that  the  stem  Scotch  Calvinism  is  the 
logical  result  of  an  oatmeal  diet.  There 
may  be  something  in  this,  and  the  theory 
flnds  some  support  in  the  fact  that  while 
Calvinism  is  waning,  so  also  is  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  oatmeal  But  we  must 
repudiate  the  Yankee  calumny  that  the 
introduction  of  porridge  breiJcfasts  into 
New  England  accounts  for  the  alarming 
prevalence  there  of  juvenile  depravity.  It 
is  said  by  some  unreasonable  Americans 
that  the  juvenile  stomach  revolted  against 
the  unnatural  food,  and  boys,  having^  to 
choose  between  it  and  matutinal  starvation, 
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chose  the  latter,  and  began  to  steal  Now 
this  theory  is  manifestly  untenable,  because 
a  stomach  which  can  digest  the  hot  bread 
and  pastry  of  the  Americans,  could  not  find 
any  difficulty  with  porridge. 

This  suggests  another  reflectioiL  Is  the 
proverbial  rapid-eating  of  the  Americans 
the  cause  or  the  result  of  their  restless, 
feyerish,  speculative  character  1  We  have 
always,  by  the  way,  thought  that  the 
Americans  were  the  fastest  eaters  in  the 
world,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  people  of  Saxony  eat  twice 
as  fast  as  Americans,  and  are  "as  little 
troubled  with  their  digestions  as  an  Ameri- 
can bank-cashier  is  with  his  oonscienca'' 
Per  contra,  the  English  are  supposed  to  be 
the  slowest  of  afl  eaters,  and  yet  the 
Yankee  taunt  has  some  fomidation  of 
truth — ^that  the  average  English  stomach 
will  yield  more  bile  to  the  square  inch  than 
the  stomachs  of  any  other  people  on  earth. 
Dyspepsia,  however,  if  unknown  in  Saxony, 
is  common  enough  in  America,  and  if  not 
due  to  fast-eating  is  assuredly  due  to  hot 
corn-cakes  and  pies. 

The  Americans  admit  themselves  to  be 
a  pie-eating  people,  and  when  in  Europe 
they  pine  daily  for  their  native  food.  Gut 
off  from  pie  they  "feel  lonesome,"  and 
almost  in  the  mental  condition  of  Sam 
Weller's  crumpet-loving  friend.  But  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  this 
pie-eating  as  the  practice  merely  of  the 
common  crowd,  and  to  think  that  inordi- 
nate love  of  pastry  and  high  intellectual 
development  are  incompatible.  What  can 
we  think,  then,  when  we  are  told  that 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  regularly  ate  pie 
for  breakfast  f  There  was  no  symptom  of 
dyspepsia  about  his  intellect,  and  we  will 
search  the  ranks  of  literature  and  philo- 
sophy in  vain  for  a  higher  example  of  pure, 
vigorous,  elevated  thought  On  the  other 
himd,  his  friend  Oarlyle  adhered  to  por- 
ridge to  his  last  days,  and  the  effects  of 
dyspepsia  are  evident  both  in  his  character 
and  his  writbgs. 

Where  are  we  then  ? 

Poor  CoKn  Clout, 
To  whom  rftw  omon  ffives  prospective  zest, 
Consoling  hours  of  dampQst  wintry  work, 
Could  hardly  fancy  an^  res^al  joys 
Quite  unimpregnate  with  tne  union's  scent. 
Perhaps  his  highest  hopes  are  not  all  clear 
Of  waitings  from  that  energetic  bulb ; 
Tis  well  tnat  onion  is  not  heresy. 

One  might  multiply  examples  did  space 
permit  Only  the  otiier  day,  for  instance, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  declared  that 
Turner's  latest  works  are  also  his  worst, 


entirely  because  of  the  painter's  impaired 
digestion.  We  might  proceed  to  show  how 
much  of  the  misery  of  our  working-classes  is 
due  to  the  deplorable  aboensee  cSf  oulinaiy 
skill  in  the  women.  We  might  reeall  how 
battles  have  been  lost  by  reason  of  an 
undigested  onion,  and  how  dynasties  have 
been  overturned  by  a  disordered  stomach. 
But  the  more  we  consider  the  subject, 
the  more  reveals  itself  to  be  oonsidexed. 
It  is  altogether  too  large  and  wide  for  ade- 
quate discussion  in  these  pases.  We  have 
but  touched  on  the  verge  ot  it^  but  if  4>ur 
efforts  suffice  to  stir  up  someone  to  deeper 
study,  which  shall  result  in  the  evolvement 
of  a  Philosophy  of  Diet,  even  as  we  have 
already  a  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  then  we 
shall  feel  that  we  have  ample  reward.   - 


A  VALENTINE. 

Oh  love,  lost  love,  do  you  as  I  romennber, 

The  long-past  days,  when  ftood  St.  Valentine 
Took  tokens  each  from  each— hearts,  darts,  and 
blisses; 
'Mid  simple  rhymes— love,  dove,  and  mine  and 
thine, 
What  did  it  matter  to  my  boyish  ardour. 
That  you  were  thirty,  and  I  only  nine  ! 

Oh  loves  of  stronger  age,  of  manhood^i  glory  ; 

Your  names  are  legion,  your  remembrance  nil ; 
I  try  in  vain  to  i>icture  half  your  faces. 

But  dreamy  mists  alone  my  chamber  fill. 
Your  eyes  shone  brightly  once,  now  memory  only 

Lends  hazy  help,  when  all  around  is  still ! 

Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  will  some  far-off  bright  heavea 
Contain  that  love  that  had  so  fair  a  shrine? 

Will  it  return  to  me  the  loving  credence 
In  all  thy  wondrous  spells,  St.  Valentine  ? 

No,  never  more ;  nor  heaven,  nor  earth  can  give 
me 
That  perfect  faith  I  had  when  I  was  nine. 


ABOUT   THE   DOCKS. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.     PART  L 

Fat£  and  an  acqoaiatatice  of  nomadic 
inBtinotB  has  taken  me  many  times  to  that 
curionB  centre  of  the  world,  '<  the  Docks." 

It  woidd  be  difficult  in  this  kaleidoscopic 
life  of  ours  in  town  to  find  a  groater.or 
more  striking  difference  than  that  between 
the  ordinary  everyday  emotionless  routine 
of  the  average  Londoner  and  the  strong 
purposeful  life  of  the  docka 

Probably  to  most  people  the  expression 
« the  docks  '^  only  gives  some  dim  idea  of 
bales  and  warehouses,  of  casks  and  vanlts ; 
and  a  description  of  some  experiences  in 
that  strange  land  may  consequently  not  be 
without  interest 

My  first  visit  was  to  what  I  may  call  the 
''professional"  part  of  the  docks — ^the 
part,  that  is,  whence  the  sailiiig-vessels  clear 
out,  as  differing  from  the  passenger-steamer 
neighbourhood    An  acquaintance^  of  mine 
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had  a  boy  who  was  starting  for  his  seeond 
voyage  as  midshipman  of  a  ship  belonging 
to  one  of  the  large  lines  of  merohant-vessels. 
On  the  last  day  of  his  leave  I  met  him  and 
his  father  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  a 
mutual  friend,  and  finding  that  they  were 
going  to  see  the  boy  on  board,  I  agreed  to 
bear  them  company  to  Blackwall,  where 
the  ship  was  lying.  It  was  late  before  we 
started.  The  change  from  a  comfortable 
dining-room  to  the  Blackwall  Railway  is 
not  so  enticing  as  to  make  one  eager  for  it, 
and  when  we  arrived  ^t  the  docks  it  was 
some  time  before  we  could  find  where  the 
vessel  was,  and  get  ourselves  and  the  boy's 
traps  on  board. 

At  last  this  was  accomplished,  but  when 
we  proposed  to  retoace  our  steps,  we  found 
that  our  retreat  was  cut  ofi*-— in  other 
words,  the  last  train  for  town  had  started. 
This  was  a  turn  in  affairs  for  which  we 
had  not  bargained,  but  it  seemed  to  suit 
our  young  mend's  views  very  well.  He 
explained  to  us  that  we  could  get  a  shake- 
down where  we  were,  and  should  so  have 
the  privilege  of  seeine  the  last  of  him  in 
the  morning,  as  his  ship  was  to  clear  out 
of  the  dock  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ebb-tide.  With  this 
he  disappeared  into  the  dim  bowels  of  the 
ship,  and  presently  returned  with  a  being 
who  seemed  to  have  been  evolved  out  of 
the  gloom.  He  was  dim  as  to  the  outline 
of  his  figure  by  reason  of  many  wraps, 
dim  as  to  the  outline  of  his  voice,  I  sus- 
pected, by  reason  of  much  drink,  and  dim 
to  us  as  to  his  rank  and  status,  for  I  never 
discovered  whether  he  was  captain,  mate, 
pilot,  steward,  or  ship-keeper.  He  seemed, 
however,  to  have  some  authority  on 
board,  and  after  informing  us  that  there 
was  no  bed  to  be  had  on  shore  "  handy," 
gave  us  a  huakjr  permission  to  ''take  a 
caulk  on  the  cabin  sofies."  With  that  he 
took  a  dim  lantern  from  a  dimmer  comer, 
where  it  was  suspended  from  a  beam,  and 
led  us  to  a  cabin,  from  which  air  was  as 
absent  as  light.  It  was  not  a  luxurious 
placet  There  was  little  in  it  in  the  way 
of  furniture,  but  the,  black  horsehair  sofa 
on  which  we  were  to  ''  take  our  caulk  " ;  a 
table,  over  which  was  suspended  a  swing- 
ing glass  rack;  and  some  empty  lockers; 
but  any  deficiency  in  this  respect  was 
made  up  by  the  multitude  of  other  things 
that  cumbered  the  place.  Packing-cases, 
rope,  a  couple  of  casks,  parcels,  a  lumk  of 
spun-yam  and  a  couple  of  marlingspikes, 
an  empty  black  bottle  with  a  tallow  candle 
stuck  in  the  neck — ^from  every  part  of  the 


ship  seemed  to  have  been  collected  and 
stowed  there  the  very  things  that  should 
not  have  been  in  the  cabin.  It  was  not  a 
tempting  or  altogether  a  cheerful  place  in 
which  to  spend  a  night,  but  our  night  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  very  long  one,  as  the 
ship  was  to  leave  the  dock  at  some  un- 
earthly hour  in  the  morning,  and  so  after 
half  an  hour's  talk,  we  curled  ourselves  up 
as  comfortably  as  we  could  on  our  hard 
''  sofies,"  and  our  young  friend  left  us  for 
his  own  berth. 

It  has  ever  since  been  an  unsolved 
problem  with  me  whetiier  it  would  be 
possible,  under  any  circumstances,  to  sleep 
on  these  "sofies."  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  if  I  were  a  Channel  pilot, 
and  had  been  navigating  the  ship  for  two 
days  and  two  nights  without  leaving  the 
deck,  I  might  perhaps  manage  to  sleep 
on  them  for  an  hour  or  so;  but  then  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  their  hardness,  and 
smoothness,  and  coldness,  and  that  dread- 
ful grit  to  the  nervous  system  that  horse- 
hair alone  can  give,  has  come  to  my  mind^ 
and  I  have  doubted  whether,  even  under 
such  circumstances,  sleep  would  visit  me. 
I  hope  I  may  never  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  the  matter,  great  though  the 
annoyance  is  of  an  unsolved  problem  that 
constantly  presses  for  settlement. 

That  night  we  had  little  chance  of  leam- 
ing  the  truth.  '  After  we  had  been  lying 
down  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  my  neighbour 
said,  in  a  dreadfully  wide-awake  voice : 

"  I  say,  is  that  a  cockroach  1 " 

I  declared  it  wasn't — ^that  it  was  nothing 
like  a  cockroach,  and  tumed  round  on  the 
other  sida  Presently  the  same  man  asked, 
in  the  same  tone  of  its  not  being  worth 
while  to  make  any  pretence  of  sleeping : 

*<  What  is  a  cockroach  i  " 

''I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care,"  I 
replied.     "  I  want  to  go  to  sleep." 

**  It's  a  brown  thing  with  wings,"  said  the 
third  man  from  the  other  side  of  the  cabin. 

*'  I  thought  that  was  a  cockchafer,"  said 
number  two. 

"  So  it  is,"  said  I,  remembering  the  days 
when  some  brother  fiend  at  school  had 
conceived  tfie  idea  of  propellmg  boats  with 
spinning  cockchafers.  The  propeller  of  a 
ship  spun  round  and  sent  the  ship  along. 
Cockchafers  spun  round  when  they  were 
impaled  upon  a  pin.  Why  should  not  this 
spinning  be  utilLed  for  the  propulsion  of 
one  of  our  miniature  fieet,  by  sticking  the 
pin  into  the  vessel's  stem  1  was  his  argu- 
ment His  brilliant  conception  was  not 
crowned  with  the  success  it  deserved,  but 
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I  remembered  that  the  poor  victmiB  vere 
brown. 

This  did  not  seem  to  the  man  opposite 
to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  disputing  his 
idea  of  the  colour  of  the  creature,  and  we 
had  quite  a  hot  discussion  on  the  subject, 
at  the  end  of  which  sleep  was  not  much 
nearer  than  befora  All  the  time  we  had 
been  on  board  work  of  some  kbd  had  been 
progressing.  Men  had  been  moving  about, 
and  from  the  noises  that  reached  \is  they 
were  stowing  heavy  things  away. 

They  had  not  come  near  us,  however, 
till  after  our  discussion  aboutthe  cockchafer. 
When  that  was  over  we  turned  round  and 
pretended  to  try  to  go  to  sleep  again,  but 
we  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  someone 
came  into  the  cabin  and  began  moving 
about  with  some  violence  the  various  stores 
that  cumbered  it,  muttering  to  himself  the 
while.  For  all  the  notice  he  took  of  us 
we  might  have  been  coils  of  rope,  such  as 
those  he  was  rummaging  among.  His 
search  appeared  to  be  iutile,  and  pre- 
sently another  man  joined  him,  and  aiter 
a  while  our  original  dim  friend.  They  all 
seemed  to  be  discontented  and  angry,  and  to 
make  far  more  noise  than  there  was  any 
sort  of  occasion  for,  till  they  left  the  cabin 
with  an  air  of  defeat 

If  I  had  any  skill  in  the  graphic  art,  I 
could  draw  portraits  of  those  men — not  of 
their  faces,  perhaps,  for  they  were  not  very 
clear  to  me,  but  of  their  figures  and  atti- 
tudes, so  strongly  are  they  impressed  on 
my  memory,  even  after  this  lapse  of  time. 

We  had  turned  round  again,  and  I  had 
just  got  on  to  the  edge  of  an  uneasy  sleep 
in  which  I  was  trying  to  catch  a  vanishing 
train,  dragging  a  black  horsehair  sofa 
with  me  iJong  an  airless  tunnel,  and 
attempting  to  light  my  way  with  a  tallow- 
candle  stuck  in  a  black  bottle,  when  I  was 
awoke  by  a  gruff  voice  near  me.  Something 
was  missing — ^the  sucker  of  the  starboard- 
pump,  from  what  I  could  hear,  and  as 
there  seemed  to  be  a  fixed  impression  in 
the  ship  that  everything  but  the  spars  and 
rigging  was  stowed  in  the  cabin,  a  fresh 
search  was  instituted  thera 

This  search  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the 
last^  and  as  they  were  giving  it  up,  my 
dim  friend  remarked,  that  u  it  wasn't 
there,  it  must  be  "  under  the  youngsters," 
and  they  departed  to  rummage  there. 

After  this  it  seemed  to  me  that  someone  or 
other  of  the  party  came  in  to  look  for  some- 
thing or  another  about  every  ten  minutes. 
They  never  found  it,  and  always  went  away 
expecting  to  find  it  "under  the  youngsters." 


At  lasti  to  our  infinite  joy,  day  dawned, 
and  as  the  light  increased,  the  noise 
lessened.  Presently  there  were  sounds  of 
reviving  life  on  shore.  We  sat  up  on  our 
*'  sofies/'  yawning  and  stretching  ourselves, 
mi^dnff  a  desperate  effort  to  cheat  our- 
selves into  the  idea  that  we  had  had  a  night's 
sleep,  and  then  went  out  of  the  cabin. 

For  all  we  could  see,  the  noises  and  dis- 
turbances we  had  endured  through  the 
previous  hours  might  have  been  merely 
distempered  dreams.  Everything  round 
us  was  arranged  with  the  neatness  and  pre- 
cision of  a  Chinese  puzzle. 

Our  dim  friends  had  disappeared,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  moving  about 
in  the  uncertain  light  and  unwonted  en- 
vironment, doine  the  part  of  nautical  good 
fairies  in  reducmg  chaos  into  order  while 
the  world  slept. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  cabin  our  young 
friend  met  us,  and  as  he  said  he  had  heard 
<*no  particular  noise"  in  the  nighty  I 
concluded  that  my  conjecture  was  true. 
There  was  no  means  of  performing  any 
sort  of  toilet  on  board,  and  no  place  for 
the  purpose  ashore,  but  tike  middy  said  we 
could  get  some  coffee  at  an  **  early  break- 
fast stall,"  just  outside  the  dock-gates,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  was  of  far  more 
importance. 

At  the  gate  we  were  eyed  keenly  by  a 
sort  of  watchman,  muffled  up  in  much 
great-coat  and  comforter.  I  noticed  that 
he  wasn't  at  all  content  with  observing 
our  faces,  but  looked  us  up  and  down  as  if 
he  rather  suspected  that  the  clothes  we 
had  on  were  not  honestly  come  by.  On 
mentioning  this  to  the  midshipman  he 
said  that  if  we  had  "bulged''  anywhere 
the  watchman  would  have  insisted  on 
searching  us  to  see  if  we  had  any  copper 
nails  or  other  dockyard  stores  about  u& 
They  were  rather  suspicious  of  people  who 
came  out  of  the  ya^  at  that  hour  of  the 
morning,  but  that  thanks  to  our  all  being 
tolerably  slim,  and  to  his,  the  midship- 
man's, protecting  presence  (he  had  his 
brass-buttoned  coat  on  now),  we  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  without  undergoing  that 
indignity. 

Outside  the  dock-gates  we  saw  a  sight, 
common  enough,  but  one  that  comes  lixe  a 
dreadful  revelation  to  the  ordinary  well- 
fed  citizen.  We  all  know  about  the  poor 
and  their  poverty — how  hard  is  the 
struggle  for  life  with  them — and  wonder 
how  "  somebody "  is  going  to  relieve  it ; 
but  we  seldom  see  anything  of  it.  The 
wretched  -  looking   people   who    ask    for 
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coppers  in  the  streets  are  pat  down  as 
impostors,  and  of  the  others,  though  we 
hear  a  good  deal,  we  see  nothing.  Now, 
as  we  came  oat  of  the  gate,  we  met  streams 
of  workmen  coming  in  to  their  work,  carry- 
ing each  one  his  handle  and  tin  can.  The 
morning  was  damp,  and  raw,  and  cold,  and 
the  nntended  roads  were  sloppy  with 
slimy-looking  black  mad.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  morning  to  be  oat  in,  and  nnder 
ordinary  drcamstances  I  shoold  have  sin- 
cerely pitied  those  nnfortanate  workmen 
for  having  to  tarn  out  and  begin  their 
work  in  it  These  men  were,  howeveri 
the  fortanate  ones — men  who  deserved 
envy  rather  than  pity — for  behind  them 
was  a  crowd,  reachmg  far  down  the  street^ 
of  wretched  fellows  ^o  were  not  fortanate 
enoogh  to  be  able  to  tarn  oat  at  six 
o'clock  to  earn  good  wages  for  their  day's 
work,  but  had  been  waiting  there  from 
dimmest  dawn,  so  as  to  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  pigeon-hole  where  workmen 
are  engaged,  for  the  chance  of  setting  a 
job.  Natarally,  the  strongest  paued  their 
way  to  the  fronts  and  so  as  we  went 
along  we  passed  a  stream  of  misery  that 
deepened  in  its  intensity  as  we  advanced. 
The  rear-gaard  of  this  army  of  want  was 
very  wretched.  Poor,  dwarfed,  starveling 
men,  whose  very  want  of  proper  nourish- 
ment robbed  them  of  the  chance  of  that 
work  by  which  alone  they  could  get  it 

These  men,  as  a  rule,  have  been  taueht 
no  trade.  They  are  mere  "  labourers  — 
little  more  than  beasts  of  burden,  to  lifb 
and  carry  things  from  place  to  place. 
Sometimes  they  get  a  job  at  Covent 
Garden,  sometimes  at  the  docks.  In  the 
late  summer  they  tramp  down  to  Kent  for 
the  hopping  season,  earning  always  a  very 
meagre  and  precarious  existence,  always 
in  the  extreme  of  misery,  and  wiUi  no  joy 
but  in  the  public-house. 

We  soon  reached  tiie  ''  early  breakfast 
stall,"  where  a  brisk  man,  girded  with  a 
white  apron,  was  dispensing  ** coffee"  and 
thick  slices  of  bread-and-butter.  Accost- 
ing this  functionary,  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  give  me  a  cup  of  coffee.  "  No, 
sir,"  he  replied  with  a  grim  sort  of  smile, 
**  we  don't  give  nuffin  away  here ;  111  sell 
^ou  a  cup,  if  you  like ; "  and  on  my  accept- 
ing that  emendation  of  my  demand,  he 
poured  me  out  a  laree  cupful  of  brown 
fluid,  which  he  handea  me  with  one  of  the 
hunks  of  bread-and-butter,  and  for  which  he 
demanded  the  modest  sum  of  "tuppence." 

What  share  the  cold,  gloomy  morning 
and  the  saualid  sarroundines  mav  have  had 


in  the  appearance,  I  cannot  tell,  but  the 
mixture  was  not  as  bad  as  I  had  expected. 
Probably  it  would  not  have  tasted  as  well 
in  one's  own  house.  While  we  were 
swallowing  the  steaming  compound  we 
could  not  but  notice  the  eager  glances  that 
were  cast  upon  our  perambulating  Utdien 
by  the  hungry  crowd  beyond.  We  invited 
them  to  join  us,  and  the  rear-guard  accepted 
our  invitation  without  any  further  pressing 
— hesitation  on  the  subject  increasing  with 
proximity  to  the  dock-gata  At  the  point 
where  success  with  the  dock  authorities 
seemed  hopeful,  there  was  a  fringe  of  men 
who  appeared  to  be  in  danger  of  developing 
a  permanent  sqpnt,  for  the  chance  of  a 
day's  work  being  balanced  against  the 
offered  breakfast  with  about  eq^  weighty 
kept  one  eye  of  each  of  them  looking 
in  different  directions.  However,  the 
contents  of  the  breakfast-van  were  soon 
exhausted,  «the  eager  look  on  many  faces 
faded  into  settled  gloom  again,  and  we 
returned  to  the  smp,  followed  by  the 
strangest  expressions  of  thanks  and  blessing 
I  have  ever  heard. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  ship  we  found 
steady  business  going  on  there.  Where  the 
people  had  all  come  firom  I  did  not  make 
out  As  far  as  I  knew,  none  of  the  regular 
complement  of  the  ship  had  slept  on  board, 
and  yet  when  we  returned  the  officers  were 
all  at  work  getting  everything  ship-shape, 
preparing  for  leaving  the  dock,  and  muster- 
ing the  crew.  These  latter  were  a  motley 
crowd.  Some  of  them  had  apparently  been 
drunk  very  lately,  others  were  evidently 
drunk  still,  and  a  proportion  of  them 
looked  as  if  they  would  be  drunk  for  a 
very  long  time.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
cheerful  condition  of  things  for  a  vessel 
just  starting  on  a  voyage,  the  first  part  of 
which  would  take  her  down  the  crowded 
Channel;  but  on  my  mentioning  it  to  one  of 
the  mates,  he  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course — it  was  always  so;  they  had  to 
take  their  chance;  they  generaUy  had  enough 
sober  men  to  work  the  ship  somehow ;  of 
course  they  couldn't  expect  to  shake  down 
properly  tUl  they  got  into  blue  water. 

Whether  they  were  part  of  the  regular 
crew  or  not^  I  did  not  know,  but  there 
was  a  very  workman-like  gang  of  men 
working  persistently,  sometimes  on  deck 
and  sometimes  below.  Their  work  seemed 
mysterious,  but  they  hauled  about  an 
enormous  quantity  of  cable  with  a  great 
deal  of  '*  yo-heave-ho-ing,"  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  many  husky  orders  given 
apparently  with  much  indistnant  an^er. 
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By  degrees  these  hoarse  marmarings  were 
echoed  from  the  quay,  followed  by  occa- 
sional splashes  into  the  water  of  cables 
that  had  somehow  stretched  themselves 
from  onr  vessel  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
dock.  Then  I  noticed  that  the  distance 
between  us  and  the  quay  had  increased, 
and  found  our  vessel  was  floating  with  a 
slow,  dignified  movement  towards  the  lock 
that  gave  access  to  the  river. 

At  this  we  became  alarmed,  and  catching 
one  of  the  officers,  the  first  moment  he 
took  his  eye  off  his  cables,  I  asked  him 
what  we  were  to  do — ^we  had  no  desire  to 
be  taken  to  Australia  just  then,  as  we  had 
business  in  town  during  the  day,  besides 
having  our  clothes  there.  He  laughed  at 
our  alarm,  and  told  us  we  could  go  ashore 
at  the  lock,  or  go  down  with  the  vessel  to 
Gravesend,  where  she  would  anchor  for  the 
night  to  adjust  compasses. 

Thinking  that  our  strange  night  had 
spoilt  the  value  of  the  succeeding  day  for 
any  useful  purpose,  we  thought  we  might 
as  well  close  with  this  offer,  and  accord- 
ingly went  down  the  river  with  the  ship  to 
Gravesend,  where,  after  a  late  luncheon, 
or  early  dinner,  at  which  I  had  the  most 
enormous  appetite  I  ever  remember  to  have 
had,  we  took  the  steamer  back  to  town. 
The  sun  was  getting  low  as  we  came  to 
Woolwich,  and  from  there  up  to  Blackwall 
it  spread  a  deep  crimson  glow  farther  and 
farther  over  the  sky.  The  glow  widened 
and  deepened  till  it  was  a  centre  of  intense 
crimson  red,  graduating  to  a  quivering 
fringe  of  rose-colour  all  round  the  horlzoa 
Every  tone  of  red  seemed  to  be  represented 
there.  It  was  the  most  gorgeous  mass  of 
colour  I  have  ever  seen. 

As  we  came  to  Blackwall,  the  centre  of 
this  beautiful  world  of  colour  was  imme- 
diately in  front  of  us,  so  that  the  masts  and 
rigging  of  the  ships  in  the  docks  showed 
out  like  a  black  lace-work  of  exquisite 
delicacy  and  intricacy  between  us  and  it. 
At  our  feet  the  black  grimy  water  of  the 
river  was  glorified  by  it.  Each  dirty 
wavelet  seemed  to  catch  part  of  the  wealth 
of  colour  that  was  pervading  the  earth  till 
it  flowed  like  a  stream  of  polished  jewels. 
It  was  a  scene  that  makes  one  turn  with  a 
kindly  fellow-feeling  to  Turner,  knowing 
how  keenly  he  must  have  seen  and  appre- 
ciated such  scenes,  and  how  bitterly  he 
must  have  felt  the  inability  of  his  art  to 
reproduce  what  his  eve  of  genius  saw. 

Above  Blackwall  there  was  a  slight  mist 
han^g  over  the  river,  and  the  sun  setting 
behmd  it  dyed  it  a  rose-colour  of  the  most 


tender  tint  The  water  was  filled  with  the 
colour,  and  it  seemed  as  if  you  could  collect 
it  in  buckets  from  the  steamer's  side. 

It  is  an  effect  that  may  not  unfrequently 
be  seen  on  the  Thames,  as  well  as  other 
streams,  but  one  which  our  artists  seldom 
try  to  reproduce — so  seldom  that  the  only 
attempt  I  can  recall  now  is  a  chalk  sketch, 
evidently  by  an  amateur,  that  I  saw  one 
day  in  the  window  of  a  colourman's  shop. 
The  artist's  technical  skill  was  not  great, 
but  he  had  seen  with  the  eyes  of  an  artist 
The  artist  of  the  Thames  has  yet  to  arisei 
There  is  an  inexhaustible  field  ready  to  his 
hand.  Pictures  that  change  day  by  day, 
almost  hour  by  hour,  will  provide  him  with 
such  a  variety  of  subject  as  will  prevent  it 
ever  palling  upon  mm.  Days  when  the 
whole  world  seems  to  be  made  np  of  wild 
sweeps  of  neutral-tinted  rain  and  wind; 
days  when  a  fierce  unclouded  sun  bums 
upon  a  placid  stream,  and  oily  ripples 
gurgle  round  the  barges'  sterns ;  dkys  when 
the  stream  is  thick  with  sails  flying  before 
a  breeze  that  seems  to  be  composed  of 
equal  proportions  of  wind  and  sun  and 
fleecy  white  cloud ;  days  when  the  stream 
quivers  under  the  throb  of  countless 
engineb,  and  the  heaven  is  obscured  by 
their  streamers  of  smoke.  Strange  channeb 
down  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  densely 
inhabited  below  the  surface  by  fish  and 
porpoises,  and  on  the  surface  by  water- 
fowl ;  where,  except  an  occasional  bargee, 
or  more  occasional  fisherman,  you  never 
see  a  human  face ;  and  fairylike  bowers  in 
the  upper  waters,  where  kingfishers  and 
dragon-flies  disport  themselves.  From 
source  to  mouth,  the  Thames  is  filled  wi& 
subjects  for  the, artist's  brush — scenes  of 
fierce  energy,  of  stern  fight,  of  human 
interest  and  pathos,  and  scenes  of  natural 
beauty  from  the  wildest  to  the  most 
tender.  Of  some  of  its  aspects  we  have 
an  interpreter  whose  work  is  steadily 
gaining  in  power  year  by  year.  Let  us 
hope  he  may  found  a  school  that  will  do 
honour  to  the  stream  that  is  so  great  a 
power  in  our  country. 


RUSSET  AND  GREEN. 

A  STORY  IN    SIX   CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  I. 

Mart  Eennett  lived  in  Paradise  Street^ 
a  delectable  thoroughfare  in  the  great  West 
Central  district  of  London,  which  every- 
body fancies  he  knows  so  well,  and  which 
so  few  people  really  know  at  all  The  name 
of  the  street  is  a  grim  irony — the  only  bit  of 
humour  visible  anywhere  about  |t,  eithar 
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in  the  street  or  in  its  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
collection  of  high  and  narrow  -  fronted 
houses,  grimed  and  smirched  with  the  rain, 
and  smoke^  and  dust  of  half  a  century.  It 
is  not  a  large  street ;  there  are,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  houses  in  all,  and,  of  these,  fully 
one-tdnth  are  public.  It  has  its  own  baker, 
its  own  butcher,  its  own  greengrocer,  its 
own  laundress — almost  an  unremunerated 
sinecorist,  that  last,  in  Paradise  Street — 
and  its  own  newsvendor,  in  whose  grimy 
windows  are  displayed,  side  by  side  with 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Police  News  and 
kindred  cheap  publications,  thin  slabs  of 
weakly -perspiring  toffee,  spotty -com- 
plezioned  cigars,  and  cheap  walking-sticks 
of  bygcme  fashion,  ringed  and  tasselled 
with  -tarnished  metal  and  faded  silk. 
Although  well  within  sound  of  the  great 
tide  of  traffic  which  rolls  along  one  of  the 
main  arteries  of  London,  Paradise  Street  is 
itself  quiet,  and  the  roar  of  wheels  and 
voices,  heard  through  its  interveningsilence, 
falls  upon  the  ear  like  the  distant  beat  of 
surf  upon  a  rocky  shore.  Its  inhabitants  are 
marked  by  as  many  individual  differences 
of  nature  and  appearance  as  are  the  denizens 
of  other  thoroughfares,  and  are  yet  all  as 
curiously  alike  one  another  as  are  their 
grimy  habitations,  which  frown  one  at 
another  across  the  narrow  roadway.  The 
men  are  all  wizened  of  limb  and  small  of 
stature;  they  all  wear  badly-fitting  clothes 
of  dingy  black,  and  battered  felt  hats  of 
deeratfdker  pattern ;  they  all  carry  soiled 
white  aprons  twisted  round  their  waists; 
they  are  none  of  them  very  young  when 
they  are  bom,  and  they  all  age  early. 
Their  idea  of  earthly  felicity  always  seemed 
to  me  a  curiously  restricted  one,  and 
consisted,  so  &r  as  I  could  make  out, 
of  spending  every  available  moment  in 
a  public-house,  or  on  the  narrow  slip 
of  pavement  outside  it  And  though 
they  frequently  quarrel  and  occasionally 
fight  over  other  topics,  they  are  wonder- 
fully unanimous  as  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Sunday  Closing  Act^  and  would  resist 
the  Permissive  Bill  to  a  man.  They 
have  no  clubs  or  associations  of  mutual 
amusement  or  social  improvement,  and  they 
never  go  to  church.  The  vast  majority  of 
them  never  opened  a  book,  or  saw  a  billiard- 
cue,  or  a  chess-board,  or  the  interior  of  a 
theatre  or  a  lecture-halL  Art,  literature, 
and  science  exist  not  for  Paradise  Street, 
and  recreation  is  not  a  word  to  be  found 
in  its  vocabulary.  They  live  this  sterile 
and  monotonous  existence  with  a  settled 
ignorance  of,  and  indifference  to,  the  possi- 


bility of  any  fresher  or  more  full-blooded 
life,  which  might  almost  pass  for  contented 
tranquillity.  They  are  all,  or  pretty  nearly 
all,  as  honest  as  they  are  poor.  If  I  knew 
any  stronger  form  of  words  than  that  I 
would  employ  it. 

To  the  Bev.  John  Barton  belongs  the 
credit  of  discovering  Mary  Eennett,  he 
having  discovered  Paradise  Street  itself 
long  uoretime.  At  the  date  of  my  story, 
the  Eev.  John  was  a  young-looking  man 
of  thirty,  broad  of  shoulder,  strong  of 
arm,  and  resolutely  cheerful  of  aspect. 
He  was  one  of  that  not  over  large  band  of 
silent  and  steadfast  workers  to  which 
society  will,  some  day,  acknowledge  an 
already  long  outstanding  debt  He  knew 
Paradise  Street  well,  and  Paradise  Street 
knew  him,  and  his  cheerful  face  was  a 
frequent  sight  there.  He  did  the  work  of 
ten  men,  and  paid  rather  heavily  for  the 
privilege.  His  hand,  heart,  and  pocket 
were  open  to  all,  and  his  ready  counsel  was 
at  all  men's  service ;  nor  could  the  surly 
ingratitude  which  was  but  too  often  the 
only  return  for  his  kindly  offices  alienate 
his  sympathy.  The  only  revenge  he  ever 
seemed  to  take  for  that  and  other  dis- 
appointments was  the  heaping  of  new 
benefits  upon  the  unworthy  object,  and 
save  for  that  curious  anodyne,  he  had  no 
ointment  for  the  sore  heart  which  his 
pensioners  must  ofttimes  have  given  him. 
Paradise  Street,  as  a  whole,  was  not  in- 
clined to  be  effusively  grateful.  Sick  Para- 
dise Street  drank  his  wine  and  swallowed 
his  medicine;  impecunious  Paradise  Street 
allowed  him  to  pay  its  bills;  infant 
Paradise  Street  rendered  itself  apj)allingly 
sticky  and  more  than  usually  objectionable 
with  "rock"  and  "parliament"  at  his 
expense,  and  Paradise  Street  generally 
had  a  defiant  and  injured  sense  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  the  Eev.  John  was 
its  debtor,  and  owed  it  collectively  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  '*  He  made  something  out 
of  it,"  said  Paradise  Street  in  effect^  "  else 
why  should  he  do  it  f "  An  unanswerable 
argument  which  the  Bev.  John  essayed  not 
to  answer,  going  on  his  way  with  a  resolute 
pluck  and  cheerfulness  beautiful  to  see. 
Being  a  parson,  he  could  not  even  swear  at 
its  stupidity  and  ingratitude,  and  the 
priceless  consolation  which  the  big  D  will 
sometimes  bring  to  the  laity  was  denied 
him.-  He  moved  among  sin,  and  hunger, 
and  misery  all  day  long,  and  somehow,  in 
spite  of  the  tenderest  heart  in  the  world, 
managed  to  suck  marrow  of  cheerfulness 
from  all  things. 
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The  Rev.  John  was  a  bachelor. 
This  Paradise  Street  knew.  Miss  Mary 
Kennett  was  a  spinster,  according  to  the 
same  authority.  Paradise  Street,  as  an 
entity,  possessed  one  yirtae  which  is  not 
always  found  in  higher  quarters — it  was 
generally  supremely  mdifferent  to  all  things 
which  did  not  immediately  concern  itself ; 
but  Miss  Kennett's  advent  in  its  midst 
was  marked  with  surprise  and  wonder. 
She  was  young — perhaps  had  seen  at 
most  some  three-and-twenty  summers,  and 
she  was  pretty,  too.  Beauty  is  a  plant  of 
hardy  growth,  and  flourishes  in  all  kinds 
of  uncongenial  soils,  and  there  had  been 
pretty  women  in  Paradise  Street  before 
Miss  Kennett  came  there,  but  they  bad  not 
been  of  her  type,  which,  indeed,  is  rare 
enough  to  make  it  remarkable  anywhera 
She  had  a  pale  face,  too  thin  for  perfect 
beauty,  and  large  eyes,  and  a  manner  which 
Paradise  Street  had  hitherto  had  small 
chance  of  studying  before — the  manner, 
namely,  of  an  Enehsh  lady — that  aspect  of 
quiet  courage  and  timid  fearlessness  com- 
mon to  good  children,  and  to  such  women 
as  have  retained  enough  of  the  beautiful 
child-nature  to  sweeten  and  soften  the 
attributes  of  completed  womanhood. 

Mrs.  Perks,  temporary  proprietress  of 
Number  Eighty-nine,  on  the  second  floor 
of  which  Miss  Kennett  had  established  her- 
self, had  had  experience  of  the  upper  classes, 
or  as  she  preferred  to  put  it,  "knowed  a  lady 
when  she  see'd  one,"  a  faculty  which  dated 
from  heremploymentas  under-housenudd  in 
a  gentleman's  family  at  Highgate.  That  had 
been  many  years  ago — so  many  that,  at  that 
date,  the  plump  countenance,  which  sim- 
pered dibily  from  a  cloudy  daguerreotjpe 
on  the  wall  of  her  little  sitting-room,  nad 
really  borne  some  faint  resembumce  to  the 
faded  original  now  familiar  to  Mrs.  Perks's 
acquaintimce.  So  when  the  quiet  young 
lady  had  paid  the  first  week's  rent  de- 
manded in  lieu  of  the  << reference"  which 
no  tenant  of  Mrs.  Perks's  had  ever  been 
known  to  give,  and  had  seen  her  meagre 
loggage  mount  the  tortuous  staircase 
to  the  second  floor  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  cabman — whom  she  amazed  by 
thanks  and  apobgies,  in  addition  to  an 
extra  shilling  -^  Slrs.^  Perks  determined 
that  here  was  an  additional  case  for  the 
Rev.  John,  and  took  counsel  with  her 
first-floor,  Mr.  Samuel  Bunch  by  name,  as 
to  the  propriety  and  the  best  manner  of 
makipg  them  personally  known  one  to  the 
other,  Mr.  Bunch  was  a  gentleman  of 
humble   birth  and  education,  who  — till 


recently  in  receipt  of  a  sufficient  salary 
as  a  shopman  in  the  concern  of  a  firm 
which  he  persisted  in  alluding  to  as 
<'Ogan  Brothers,"  whose  fifty  yards  of 
plate-glassed  shop-front  glorified  the  neigh- 
bouring 'Ampstead  Rof^  —  had  in  some 
mystenous  way  come  to  believe  himself 
gifted  with  artistic  powers,  and  had  re- 
nounced the  lucrative  sale  of  cufis,  coUazs, 
and  body -linen,  for  the  unremunerated 
manufacture  of  studies  in  still  life,  which 
were  the  laughing-stock  and  terror  of  evoy 
picture-dealer  and  hanging  committee  in 
London.  Mr.  Bunch,  on  being  appealed 
to,  pushed  from  off  a  bumpy  forehead  the 
soiled  white  deerstalker  without  which  he 
was  never  seen  in  waking  hours,  and  in 
which  he  was  generally  supposed  to  go  to 
bed,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Rev.  John  was  a  very  decent  sort  for  a 
parson,  and  couldn't  do  the  girl  no  harm ; 
and  as  to  introduction,  '*  miy,  wait  till 
there  was  a  chawnce,  and  then  introduce 
'im,  permiscns ;"  which  programme  was  so 
favourably  received  by  Mrs.  Perks,  that  Mr. 
Banch  borrowed  a  shilling  from  her  on 
the  spot,  which  he  dispensed  in  a  much- 
needed  meal  and  an  even  more  urgent 
ounce  of  bird's-eye.  And  Mr.  Bunch,  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  failings  as  an 
executant,  had  enough  artistic  feeling  to 
find  delight  in  the  contemplation  and  con- 
versation of  beauty,  found  means  of  his 
own  to  make  himself  known  to  Miss 
Kennett,  with  that  beautiful  affabiltty  and 
ease  which  she  came  to  recognise  as  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  and  unique  in  her  experience 
of  men. 

The  promiscuous  presentation  which 
Mr.  Bunch  had  recommended  came  ofi", 
favoured  by  accident,  and  Mrs.  Perks's  first 
impressions  of  her  new  lodger  were 
deepened  by  the  Rev.  John's  conduct  on 
that  and  subsequent  occasions.  Mr. 
Barton  was  invariably  courteous  to  all 
women,  and  of  his  nature  could  not  have 
been  ottierwise,  but  he  knew  his  world  too 
well  to  waste  upon  the  female  habitants  of 
Paradise  Street  the  manner  he  extended 
to  MiBs  Kennett  For  he  had  learned 
that  the  ladies  of  that  celestial  neighbour- 
hood regarded  polish  of  manner  as  the 
cloak  of  wicked  intent,  and  that  a  man 
who  accosted  them  with  anything  ap- 
proaching to  polite  punctilio  did  so,  in 
their  opinion,  for  the  furtherance  of  dark 
and  mysterious  designs — ^that,  in  fact,  in 
their  delicious  idiom,  he  was  trying  to 
''get  at"  them,  for  some  vague  and  terrible 
I  purpose.    And  as,  with  people  in  whose 
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minds  first  impressions  cling  with  the 
tenacity  noticeable  in  ParMise  Street^ 
to  make  a  mistake  at  the  opening  of 
acquaintance  is  a  fatal  blow  to  its  pros- 
perous continuance,  the  Bev.  John  suf- 
fered cordiality  to  take  the  place  of 
courtesy,  and,  in  the  light  of  experience, 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  taking  off 
his  hat  to  a  lady  of  that  neighbourhoM  as 
he  would  of  standing  on  his  head  in  her 
presence.  But  before  the  pale  face  and 
unmistakable  quiet  dignity  of  Mary 
Kennett,  Oxford  asserted  itself,  and  beauty 
and  ladyhood  were  received,  in  Mrs. 
Perks's  dingv  entrance-hall,  with  the 
courtesy  whi^  dignifies  a  palace — ^when, 
as  Charles  the  Trenchant  has  it,  it  is  found 
there. 

Miss  Kennett  sat  alone  in  her  little 
sitting-room  on  one  bright  morning  in 
early  spring.  The  room  was  very  small 
and  yery  meagre,  and  was  only  saved  from 
a  hopeless  grimness  of  poverty,  which  was 
its  own,  by  right  of  that  nameless  influence 
which  some  women  exert  over  even  the 
most  untoward  surroundings.  The  sun 
shines  even  on  Paradise  Street  sometimes, 
and  it  was  shininff  now,  and  the  dusty  town- 
sparrows  chirped  outside  with  the  best 
counterfeit  of  cheerfulness  they  knew  how 
to  assume.  There  was  something  of  the 
sprine  feeling  in  the  girl's  own  hcuurt,  and 
upon  her  face  something  which  only  needed 
actual  provocation  to  become  a  smile. 
And  this  was  opportunely  furnished  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Bev.  John.  The  smile 
broke  out  fully  as  her  eyes  met  his,  and 
beautified  her  face  almost  beyond  faiow- 
ledge. 

''Good-morning,"  said  the  Bev.  John, 
in  a  voice  which  accorded  with  his  face 
in  its  cheery  and  contagious  geniality. 
"  Pray  don't  rise ;  I  have  good  news  for 
you." 

"Indeed." 

"  Yes ;  and  not  before  it  was  needed, 
I'm  afraid,"  he  added  silently,  at  the  quick 
flush  of  glad  gratitude  which  filled  her  face.' 
He  drew  a  card  from  his  waistcoat-pocket 
''Mrs.  Travers,  Number  Sixty,  Beatrice 
Place,  Begent's  Park,  an  invalid  lady,  an  old 
friend  of  mine — ^in  hc%  a  sort  of  relation, 
who  needs  a  bright,  intelligent  companion 
to  read  to  her  or  talk  to  her  every  day 
from  twelve  to  four.  The  appointment 
depends,  of  course,  on  your  pleasing  Mrs. 
Travers.  There's  no  fear  on  that  score, 
I  think,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  <'  but  you 
must  try  and  look  your  best.  I  have 
blown  your  trumpet  ^lantly." 


"  Not  too  well,  I  hope,  or  Mrs.  Travers 
may  be  disappointed." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  returned  Mr.  Barton. 

He  said  it  gravely,  but  his  eyes  twinkled 
slightly  immediately  after,  and  the  girl's 
face  flushed  a  little. 

"But,"  she  asked,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "  is — is  that  all  t  Is  there  no — 
no  reference — or  anything  of  that  kind 
required  f " 

"  No ;  Mrs.  Travers  acts  on  my  repre- 
sentation." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me,"  said  the 
girl,  obviously  rdieved  by  the  reply,  and 
as  obviously  troubled  how  to  express  her 
gratitude.  "  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  ever 
be  able  to  repay  your  kindness." 

"  By  putting  on  your  bonnet  and  allow- 
ing me  to  walk  with  you  as  far  as  Beatrice 
Place.  I  undertook  to  present  you  per- 
sonallv,  and  if  you  have  nothing  better  to 
do  I  should  be  pleased  to  conduct  you  there 
now." 

Another  five  minutes  saw  them  on  their 
way. 

"I  hope,"  said  Miss  Kennett^  "that  I 
am  not  robbing  you  of  time  which  might 
be  more  useful^  employed." 

"No,"  said  the  Bev.  John.  "I  have 
some  parishioners  out  Begent's  Park 
way  whom  I  have  been  rather  neglecting 
lately,  so  I  can  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone." 

"  Your  parish  seems  to  be  rather  a  large 
one." 

'*Yes — ^rather.  My  parish,  Miss  Kennett^ 
is  London." 

"But  are  you  not  attached  to  any 
church  i" 

"No,  I  have  no  cure.  I  sometimes 
preach  or  take  a  service  to  oblige  a  friend, 
as  locum  tenens  during  his  absence,  but 
otherwise  I  am  quite  unattached.  My  idea 
in  taking  orders  was  that  there  are  enough 
preachers  already.  A  man  who  has  the 
routine  duties  of  a  parish  to  attend  to 
cannot  spare  half  the  necessary  time  for  his 
own  parishioners,  and  there  is  avast  amount 
of  work  left  undone  in  that  direction.  And 
my  doth  is  often  useful  to  me — ^and  to 
others.  In  this  coat  I  can  go,  unquestioned 
and  unresisted,  into  places  where,  in  any 
other  dress,  I  dared  not  enter.  So,  when 
I  joined  the  Church,  I  marked  out  my  own 
course,  and  when  my  fellow-workmen  got 
used  to  me,  and  found  that  their  objections 
had  no  effect,  I  got  on  pretty  well" 

"  Objections  1  What  objections  could 
they  have  1" 

"  Oh,"   said   the  B^v.  John,  "  we    all 
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have  Qiir  own  UtUe  ideas  aad  orotehets,  and 
don't  like  them  interfered  with.  Bat  I 
soon  convinced  the  clergymen  whose 
parishes  I  visit,  that  my  work  did  not 
interfere  at  all  with  theirs,  bat  helped  it 
on  the  contrary." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Bev.  John 
mighty  by  parsaing  this  theme,  have  a 
little  astomshed  nis  companion.  Miss 
Kennett's  knowledgeof  the  world  was  small, 
and  of  that  section  in  which  he  moved  she 
knew  so  little  as  to  imagine  that  any 
honest  and  capable  worker  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  London  missionaries  woald  be 
welcomed  by  his  brethren  in  the  causa 
There  are  a  good  many  people,  of  wider 
worldly  knowledge  than  she,  who  share  her 
ignorance  on  this  point  With  that  staunch 
esprit  de  corps  which  is  as  strongly 
developed  beneath  black  as  under  scarlet 
broadcloth,  the  Oity  Missionary,  as  a  rule, 
leaves  the  laymen  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
the  troubles  and  difficulties — ^half  of  which 
are  created  by  those  who  should  be  most 
ea^r  and  ready  to  smooth  his  path — with 
wmcb,  being  unaffiliated  to  any  recognised 
clique  or  order,  he  has  to  struggle;  and 
says  nothing  of  the  ill-will,  uncharitable- 
ness,  and  backbiting  of  those  who  should 
most  warmly  welcome  and  support  him. 
A  poor  district,  well  stocked  by  Christian 
and  benevolent  workers,  resembles  nothing 
in  the  world  so  much  as  an  omnibus 
station,  where  the  intending  traveller  is 
torn  limb  from  jacket  by  a  bawling  crew 
of  spiritual  touts,  each  recommending  his 
own  vehicle  as  offering  the  advantages  of 
the  most  comfortable  accommodation  and 
the  shortest  route  to  the  desired  haven  of 
religious  rest ;  and  vilipending  his  rivals, 
one  and  all,  as  patent  and  infamous  fhkuds, 
who  will  a^uredly  land  all  unhappy 
victims  self-committed  to  their  charge  in 
the  ditch  of  perditioa  That  the  lame,  and 
halt,  and  heavy-burdened  would  find  a 
seat  in  any  vdiide  a  godsend  to  their 
wearied  limbs,  is  nothing  to  these  zealous 
gentry ;  that  many,  tired  of  the  tugging, 
and  pushing,  and  scrambling,  grow  sceptical 
as  to  the  destination,  or  even  of  the  starting 
at  all  of  the  belauded  and  vilified  con- 
veyances, take  their  own  thorny  and 
desolate  paths  to  their  own  dismal  bournes, 
might  be  something,  if  only  the  spiritual 
conductors  would  pause  to  think  of  it  a 
moment.  But  meanwhile,  the  scramble 
goes  on  bravely,  and  the  eleemosynary  half- 
pence which  support  the  rival  conveyance 
companies  rattle  gaily  into  the  collection- 
plates  of  Exeter  HalL 


CHAPTER  II. 

Number  Sixty,  Beatrice  Place,  Regent's 
Park,  although  bearing  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  many  other  tenements  in  the 
block  to  which  it  belonged  so  far  as  archi- 
tectural features  were  concerned,  had  yet  a 
distinct  physiognomy  of  its  own.  To  an 
observant  eye,  this  is  true  of  most  houses, 
and  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  a 
dwelling-place  is  as  distinctive  and  as 
typical  01  its  inhabitants  as  a  lobster-shell 
of  the  animal  it  encloses.  A  man  well 
up  in  town-life  needs  no  Asmodeus  to 
unroof  a  house,  that  he  may  know  the 
character  and  pursuits  of  the  ratepayer  who 
dwells  within.  Sach  knowledge — could  a 
man  be  found  with  the  requisite  time  and 
patience  to  pursue  it — might  be  reduced  to 
a  definite  science,  by  following  whose  rules 
the  character,  antecedents,  religious  bent, 
and  general  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
arrangements  of  any  person  might  be 
accurately  learned  by  inspection  of  his 
door-plate  and  window -curtains.  Two 
drops  of  water,  two  peas,  two  twin-babies, 
two  bullets  from  the  same  mould,  two 
leaves  from  the  same  tree — no  two  entities 
under  the  universal  canopy  of  the  sky  can 
be  more  alike,  while  empty  and  untenanted, 
than  two  houses  of  a  London  street  or 
terrace  built  by  one  contractor;  but  the 
individual  differences  of  character  and 
taste  of  their  respective  tenants  will 
impress  their  mark  upon  the  blank  same- 
ness of  their  genteel  aspect  so  deeply  that 
their  original  likeness  shall  be  quite  erased 
by  it. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  legend  of  a  certain 
street  in  Bloomsbury,  mostly  given  over 
to  the  legal  fraternity,  wherein  dwelt,  side 
by  side,  two  lights  of  the  law,  personally 
unknown  to  each  other,  which  legend 
relates  how  Jones,  of  Forty,  walked  one 
dusky  evening  into  the  house  pi  Smith,  of 
Forty-one,  took  possession  of  his  neigh- 
bour's slippers  and  armchair,  and  smoked 
his  neighbour's  pipe  in  peace  of  heart,  only 
discovering  his  mistake  when  an  unfamiliar 
buttons  entered  with  the  coal-scuttla  But 
I  have  my  doubts  about  that  story.  It  is 
probably  the  basis  of  a  Criterion  comedy 
adapted  from  a  Palais  R^al  farce,  whose 
astute  author  found  it  in  doldoni,  who  had 
read  it  in  Plautus,  who  had  conveyed  it 
(« convey,"  the  wise  it  call)  fipom  a  for- 
gotten contemporary  of  Aristophanes,  or 
from  Josephus,  or  some  other  ancient 
humourist. 

There  is  a  house,  for  example,  its 
windows  backed  by  blinds,  ^f  inter- 
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twisted  cane,  and  flanked  by  cortains  of 
thin  Chinese  silk  of  an  indeterminate 
golden-brown,  the  lower  panes  of  heavily- 
loaded  painted  glass,  half  hidden  from  the 
wayfarer  by  the  lilies  and  crocuses  spring- 
ing from  the  oblong  box  of  white  faience, 
variegated  by  reminiscences  of  Fiaxman's 
Homeric  Studies  in  blue  line,  on  the  sill. 
The  tenant  is  a  youngish  man,  who  wears 
a  bronze  velvet  jacket^  and  a  wideawake, 
and  a  bifurcated  beard.  He  allows  his  hair 
to  grow  unrestrainedly,  and  you  will  meet 
him  to-night  at  Mrs.  Winalove  Brown's, 
accompanied  by  a  lady  of  pallid  com- 
plexion, in  a  sea-green  bedgown,  with  puffed 
shoulder-pieces,  and  its  waist  an  inch  and 
a  half  below  her  armpits.  His  neighbour's 
windows  are  hung  with  curtains  obfusc  of 
hue  and  heavy  of  texture,  and  are  innocent 
of  floral  display ;  his  blinds  are  Venetian, 
his  lattice  ot  wire-work.  Asmodeus  needs 
not  the  coloured  lamp  nor  the  burnished 
door-plate  to  tell  him  that  the  inhabitant 
of  this  mansion  is  one  of  the  great  healing 
brotherhood — to  sensitive  nostrils  the  very 
air  about  it  is  odorous  of  pill  and  plaister. 
There  dwelt  about  Number  Sixty, 
Beatrice  Place,  an  air  of  desertion  and 
forlomnesB  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
bourgeois  cheerfulness  which  characterised 
its  neighbours.  Every  other  house  in 
the  plaice  was  gay  in  its  summer  suit  of 
pain^^  its  windows  brightly  set  with  snowy 
curtains  and  flowered  blinds.  The  walls  of 
Number  Sixty  were  foul  with  the  encrusted 
dust,  and  smoke,  and  rain  of  many  years, 
and  its  bleared  windows  stared  like  sight- 
less eyes  upon  its  gayer  neighbours.  It 
was  not  only  that  these  things  were  so, 
and  that  neglect  or  poverty  had  denuded 
it  of  brighter  attributes.  There  hung  about 
the  place  that  sense  of  mystery  and  desola- 
tion, that  forgotten  and  forlorn  aspect, 
which  more  sorrowful  circumstances  than 
poverty  and  neglect  alone  have  power  to 
give.  Nude  and  bare  as  it  was,  there  was 
yet  nothine  of  squalor  in  its  aspect.  A  sad 
dignity  in  decadence  seemed  to  dwell  about 
it ;  a  mournful  memory,  expressed,  perhaps, 
in  no  one  detail  of  its  appearance,  but 
legible  in  all,  of  a  date  when  it  had  shared 
the  gaiety  of  its  surroundings.  It  was  no 
ruined  spendthrift  of  a  house  whose  pre- 
mature old  age  might  serve  as  a  melancholy 
memento  of  a  misspent  youth  to  its  more 
prosperous  neighbours.  It  was  no  miser, 
grudging  the  slight  extravagance  of  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  fit  it  for  its  company. 
It  was  a  house  of  mourning,  whose  woes  the 
artificer's    utmost  skill    could  but    have! 


gilded,  leaving  it  sorrowful  still ;  a  brick 
and  mortar '  job,  upon  whose  head  had 
fallen  that  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow — ^to  re- 
member happier  days,  itself  forgotten  and 
abandoned. 

At  the  strident  complaint  of  the  rusty 
gate  which  barred  the  access  to  the  strip 
of  neglected  garden,  garnished  by  some 
half-dozen  dead  and  rotting  shrubs,  and 
bisected  by  a  gritty  causeway  of  flagstone 
leading  to  the  front  door,  grimy  with  dust 
and  pockmarked  with  broken  paint  blisters, 
a  head  showed  itself  at  the  lower  window, 
and  vanished.  By  the  time  they  reached 
the  door,  it  was  opened  for  them  by  a 
decrepit  old  woman,  who,  leaving  un- 
answered the  cheery  greeting  of  tiie  Rev. 
John,  closed  it  behind  them,  and  disap- 
peared into  the  lower  regions.  There  was 
something  ghostly  in  idl  this,  something 
chill  and  comfortless  in  the  empty  hall  and 
the  dismantled  stairs  beyond,  that  seemed 
to  change  the  very  character  of  the  light 
which  filtered  through  the  opaque  window, 
and  dimly  lit  the  dusty  banisters  and 
handrail  The  sudden  passage  from  the 
sunlit  street,  with  its  air,  and  light,  and 
motion,  into  the  cold  atmosphere  and  heavy 
sUence  of  this  mournful  house,  filled  Mary 
with  a  vague  surmise  of  fear. 

Mr.  Barton  saw  the  look  of  half- 
frightened  wonder  in  her  face,  and  smiled 
encouragement,  whereat  she  smiled  reply, 
and  they  went  up  the  naked  stairs  together, 
waking  reluctant  echoes,  which  groaned 
behind  them  in  sulky  protest  against  this 
unfamiliar  disturbance.  Mr;  Barton's  knock 
at  the  door  on  the  first  floor  being  answered 
by  a  barely  audible  summons  to  enter,  he 
did  so,  drawing  his  companion  with  him, 
and  they  entered  together  into  a  large 
room,  with  a  high  ceiling,  decorated  by 
cobwebbed  and  duisity  tracings  and  cornices. 
Through  two  wide,  uncurtained  windows 
poured  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  floor, 
covered  in  the  centre  with  a  threadbare 
square  of  carpet  The  walls  were  bare  of 
any  attempt  at  ornament,  and  the  room 
almost  empty  of  furniture.  There  was  a 
loud-ticking  clock  of  rusty  bronze  upon 
the  ungarnished  mantelpiece,  and  a  sullen 
fire,  half  smothered  in  grey  ashes,  burned 
in  the  grate  below  it.  A  night-table, 
bearing  a  heavy  book,  stood  upon  the 
hearth,  and  beside  it  sat,  with  its  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  expiring  fire,  a  muffled  female 
figure.  It  did  not  stir  upon  their  entrance, 
but  Mr.  Barton,  drawing  his  arm  anew 
through  his  companion's,  brought  her 
forward. 
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<*Thi8,  Mrs.  Traven,  is  the  joxmg  lady 
of  whom. I, spoke,  and  whom  yoa  desired 
to  see.*' 

The  muffled  figure  tamed  its  face 
towards  them,  and,  as  it  did  so,  Mr.  Barton 
felt  distinctly  the  quick  throb  of  the  girl's 
heart  beneath  his  arm,  and  a  strong  trem- 
bling of  all  her  body  which  followed  it. 
He  glanced  quickly  at  her,  and  saw  that 
her  face  was  pale,  and  full  of  a  half- 
frightened  wonder.  The  look  faded  almost 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  appeared,  and  gave 
way  to  her  Ujiual  expression  of  quiet 
sympathy,  as  her  eyes  dwelt  on  Mrs. 
Jraven^'s  face.  It  had  been  a  beautiful 
{ace  once — ^perhaps  was  so  stiU,  though  of 
a  beauty  few  would  be  found  to  covet,  so 
set,  and  drawn,  and  livid  with  grief  and 
pain.  She  yet  retained  one  living  memento 
of  her  •  yQuJjh  intact — ^a  wonderfxil  mass  of 
rich^black  hair,  unmarred  even  by  a  single 
strand  of  white.  It  had  been  the  befitting 
crown  of  beauty  once,  and  fate  had  left  it 
to.  her  in  bitter  irony,  this  poor  rag  of 
queen^hip,  this  emblem  and  remnant  of  a 
f orgQtten  royal  state.  She  looked  at  the 
girl-7-a  long,  keen,  regard  from  under  her 
straight  black  brows — ^and  Mary  returned 
the  gaze  with  that  look  of  wondering  fear 
dawning  agaii»  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  are  better  to-day,  I  hopel  "  con- 
tinued the  Rev.  John. 

<*  I  am,"  she  answered,  *<  as  I  was  yes- 
terday, as  I  shall  be  to-morrow,  to  the  end; 
and  the  end  is  not  far  off.  '  The  day  is  far 
spent,  and  the  night  is  at  hand.'" 

The  voice  was  monotonous  and  hollow, 
and  fitted  well  with  that  renunciation  of  all 
human  pleasures  and  hopes  her  words  con- 
veyed. She  had  not  taken  her  eyes  from 
Mary's  face,  but  still  looked  at  her,  less  in- 
tently, with  a  growing  softness  in  her,look. 

*'It  is  a  good  face,"  she  said.  "WiU 
you  kiss  me  i" 

Mary  stooped  and  touched  the  withered 
cheek  with  h0rlips,  and  would  have  dniwn 
away  again,  bat  the  old  lady  detuned  her 
by  the  hand,  and  still  searched  her  face 
with  eyes  in  which  the  tenderness  grew 
and  broadened  till  it  seemed  to  soften  the 
hard  lines  about  'them  almost  beyond 
recognition. 

"  You,  too,"  she  said — "  you  have  known 
trouble.  I  see  it  in  your  face.  Ah,  it 
spares  none,  young  or  old.  *  Man  is  born 
to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.'  Be 
patient,  my  dear,  it  is  not  for  long.  The 
night  cometh,  and  sleep,  therewith,  and  no 
man  toileth,  or  taketh  labour  any  more." 


There  was  something  .  so  tender,  so 
motherly,  in  this  Qnezpected  recognition 
and 'pity  of  a  sorrow  presumably  so  much 
smaller  than  her  own,  inasmuch  as  it  still 
left  youth  and  beauty  and  the  possibility 
of  future  hope,  whereas  hers  had-  so  long 
ago  robbed  her  of  all  these,  that  the  tears 
were  in  Mary's  eyes  as  Mrs.  Travers  cbew 
her  face  down,  to  her  own  again.  And 
from  that  minute,  though  she  .often  saw 
the  lined  and  withe^d  face  wifch  that  same 
dumb  pain  and  stem  patience  which  had 
been  its  first  expression  in  her  escperienoe 
of  it,  the  memory  of  that  motherly  touch, 
and  those  slr&nge,  sad  words  of  sympathy, 
beautified.it  always  in  her  memory.  Mnk 
Travers  turned,  to  her  companion. 

"  You  have  no  news  for  me  f " 

"None." 

Her  face  grew  set  and-  dark  again,  and 
her  chin  fell  forward  on  her  bosom  for  a 
momient,  while  her  lips  mov^  silenUy. 
Then  she  ;tumed  again  to  Mr.  Barton. 

"  Do  not  forget    Full  forgiveness." 

He  pressed  the  hand  she  extended 
towards  him,  bowed  silently  to  Mary,  aad 
left  the  room.  The  rusty  gate  had  screeched 
and  clanged,  and  the  pavement  beyond  had 
ceased  to  echo  to  his  feet,  when  Mrs.  Travers 
spoke  agaia 

"WiUyoureadtomeT'  r 

"WhatshaUIreadr 

"  There  is  only  one  book,"  replied  Mrs. 
Travers.;  ''one  book  to  which  all  must  come, 
the  wise  witii  the  simple,  when  they  have 
found  the  vain  wisdom  of  this  world 
of  no  avail."  She  pointed  to  the  heavy 
volume  on  the  table  at  her  side. 

It  JDpened  in  Mary  Eennett's  hands  at 
an  oTt-read  page, and  she  beg^  to  read: 
''  'A  certain  man  had  two  sons — — '" 

She  read  on  and  on  for  a  long  time. 
Whenever — as  she  could  not  help  doing 
occasionally — she  shot  a  quick  gknoe  at 
her  companion,  she  saw  her  sitting  in  the 
same  one  moveless  attitude,  witliher  eyes 
upon  the  clock,  which  ticked  on  persistently 
with  a  step  as  steady  and  sure  as  Time's 
own  tread. 

And  so,  with  that  persistent  acoompani- 
ment  and  the  oeeasional  light  stir  of 
the  feathery  ashes  in* the  grate,  she  road 
on,  until  the  words  she  read  became 
meaningless  to  her  tired  senses,  and  the 
bare  room,  anjd  the  moveless  fignro,  and  tlis 
ticking  of  the  clock,  and  her  own  ceaseless 
voice  seemed  like  the  accessories  of  some 
monstrous  dream  which  had  enfolded  her 
for  ages,  and  would  last  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XXX,  '  : 

There  eocdd  be  no  doubt  about  i<r;  while 
Phil  was  away,  enjoying  his  Christmas 
holidays,  Ellinor  had  been  in  a  perennial 
state  of  ill -temper,  though  Lucy,  who 
could  not  see  a  fault  in  those  she  loved, 
would  not  admit  the  fact  even  to  herself, 
and  pleaded  all  sorts  of  plausible  excuses 
forherbenefactresa^  Among  these  were  the 
dreariness  of  the  house  in  Uraf  ton  Street ; 
the  fussiness  of  the  ancient  Sir  Peter  and 

l^his  wrinkled  wife;  the  prevalence  of  the 
east  wind;  the  sharp  attack  of  influenza 
Ellinor  had  had  to  endure — any  and  every 
cause*,  in  fact,  except  the  right  pnea,'  of 
which  she  was  as  ignorant  as  though  she 

*  lived  in  another  phnet,  and  could   only 
catch  sight  of  Ellinor's  orb,  when  the  moon 
was  at  its  full,  through  a  powerful  telescope. 
The  causes  of  Etlinor's  ill -temper  are 

{easily  told.  They  were  two-fold.  Cause 
number  one  was  a  visit  from  Uncle 
Hugh,  in  which  he  fussed  and  fumed 
a  great  deal,  asked  her  if  she  had 
yet  consulted  a  London  doctor,  expressed 
his  wilUneness  to  escort  her  to  a  man  in 

,  whom  he  nad  the  very  greatest  confidence, 
arched  his  brows  at  her  when  she  flatly 
refused  to  be  so  escorted,  as  there  was 
another  "lung-man  "  she  infinitely  preferred 
to  the  one  he  had  named,  and  whose 
address  had  been  ^ven  her,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, had  been  mislaid. 
Uncle    Hugh   was    more    "put   out" 

1  with  his  beautiful  niece  at  this  interview 
than  he  had  ever  been  before.  He  went 
away  that  morning,  saying  it  was  high 
time  she  joined  her  mother  at  Mentone, 
and — ^he  did  not  leave  his  customary  cheque 
behind  him. 
■  ■,      "i^'      ■  'J  r  nil     "■■  '1  '  ■:  ■■  ■■  'J  I  " 


'  Ellinor  condensed  a  report  of  this  inter- 
view for  Lucy's  benefit  into  a  single  para- 
^aph,  thus : 

"Poor  old  Uncle  Hu^h  is  afraid  I  shall 
get  a  chronic  red  nose  if  this  cold  hangs 
about  me  so  long.  He  actually  wants  me 
to  see  a  doctor.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
humour  him." 

She  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  fact,  that  the  consultation  of  a 
physician  had  been  the  whole  and  sole 
pretext  for  her  visit  to  London  at  this 
unseasonable  time  of  year. 

Cause  number  two  was  an  irritating  item 
of  news  which  came  to  her  in  round-about 
fashion  from  Stanham.  Since  IHlinor's  visit 
to  the  Fairfaxes,  her  maid  M61aniiB  had  kept 
up  an  intermittent  correspondence  with 
the  housekeeper  at  the  Hall*  From  that 
worthy  had  come  tidings  of  Lord  Winter- 
downe's  flattering  attentions  to  Miss  Edie, 
coupled  with  the  assurance  that  there 
could  be  little  doubt  but  what  the  young 
lady  might  become  Lady  Winterdowne,  of 
Winterdowne  Castie,  if  she  chose  to  throw 
over  Mr.  Wickham,  as  people  at  Stanham 
were  inclined  to  think  she  would. 

This  news  was  in  due  course  communi- 
cated to  Ellinor  during  one  of  her  elaborate    | 
toilettes. 

"  Taisez  vous,  vous  babiUez  comme  une 
fiUe  de  village,"  was  all  the  acknowledg- 
ment poor  li we  M61anie  had  for  bringing  K  / 
to  her  mistress  what  she  imagined  could  IF 
not  fail  to  be  an  interesting  item  of  gossip.  » 
She  did  not  know — nor  did  anyone  else  in  \- 
the  house  —  that,  for  twenty-four  hours 
after,  little  Edie  in  the  Winterdowne  dia- 
monds was  the  one  vision  that  filled  ElHnor's 
thoughts.    Poor  Esau^  Btate  of  mind  when 
he  railed  at  his  brother  and  called  him 
a  supplanter,  was  mild  compared  with 
ElUnor's  during  that  twenty-four  hours. 
"  These  two  times — ^these  two  times  she 
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has  supplanted  me/'  in  effect  she  kept 
sayuig  to  herself  all  day  long  ;  "  without 
an  effort  this  little  country  girl  wins  the 
love  of  a  man  who  has  nothing  but  in-> 
difference  or  scorn  for  others  far  more 
beautiful  and  distinguished  than  she ;  and 
then  when  that  love  seems  slipping  away 
from  her,  secures  for  herself  the  offer  of 
weidth  and  position  far  beyond  what  she  is 
entitled  to  in  common-sense  and  reason/' 

EUinor's  thoughtsgrew  very  bitter  against 
Edie  just  then.  She  translated  them,  how- 
ever, into  a  phraseology  which  might  have 
been  dictated  by  the  purest  Christian 
charity  to  Lucy  one  afternoon,  as  they  sat 
chatting  together  over  the  drawing-room 
fire. 

''I  have  heard  of  my  little  cousin  at 
Staoham,"  she  said;  "she  is  leading  on 
another  man  now  just  as  she  has  led  poor 
Mr.  Wickham  for  the  last  two  years,  in  fact 
ever  since  she  has  been  out  of  short  frocka" 
'Then  she  paused  a  minute  and  added  in  a 
thoughtful  tone,  as  though  the  idea  had 
just  come  to  her :  '*  It's  a  thousand  pities 
she  hasn't  a  motheri  or  some  kind,  sober- 
minded  friend,  who  could  tell  her  the 
mischief  she  may  bring  about  with  h^r 
heedless  flirtations." 

Then,  having  *set  Lucy's  brain  working 
in  the  direction  she  wished,  she  set  her 
own  poing  on  a  series  of  possibilities,  pro- 
babilities, and  practicabilities,  having  for 
their  issue  the. solution  of  the  question: 
"  Why  must  I  marry  the  man  I  love — this 
man,  Phil  Wickham,  whom  I  have  so 
nearly  brought  to  my  feet  1  Why  may  I 
not  do  as  some  half-dozen  girls  I  know 
have  done  already — marry  tiie  man  wha 
can  give  the  diamonds  and  the  dresses,  the 
horses,  the  town  and  country  houses,  and 
1;^foo],  and  hoodwink,  and  blind  him  and 
'  society '  at  large,  and  keep  my  heart  free 
all  the  time  for  the  man  not  so  favoured  by 
fortune  and  who  has  little  more  than  passion 
to  offer  for  passion." 

It  was  in  effect  going  over  once  more  the 
ground  she  had  gone  over,  as  she  had 
thought,  finally  at  Stanham ;  with  this  dif- 
ferenca  Then  the  question  t0  be  answered 
had  been,  "  Which  of  these  two  lots  in  life 
shall  I  keep,  which  let  go  ] "  Now  it  was, 
"  Why  may  I  not  keep  both  for  my  own — 
the  lot  that  canies  with  it  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, and  the  lot  that,  by  comparison, 
has  nothing  but  love  to  recommend  it  1 " 
.  It  seemed  to  her  now  that  this  question 
might  be  answered  in  the  afiSrmative.  At 
any.  rate,  after  hours  of  protracted  thought^ 
thus .  she  ^mswered  it.    And  having  tiius 


answered  it,,  there  remained  naught  to 
ruminate  uponsaye  "the  means,  themanner, 
and  the  end  "  of  her  twofold  design. 

It  is  plain  that  EUinor  Yorke  com- 
pounded with  her  innate  selfishness  of 
disposition  an  indomitable  will — a  certain 
amount  even  of  heroic  capability  which, 
had  it  been  turned  into  another  channel, 
and  had  her  gender  been  masculine,  might 
have  won  kingdoms  for  her,  or  at  least 
would  have  placed  her  on  a  pinnacle  as  a 
prince  of  diplomatists,  or  as  a  distinguished 
tactician. 

She  arranged  her  plan  of  campaign,  her 
whole  line  of  march,  step  by  step,  at  one 
sitting. 

Step  number  one  was  to  renew  the 
intimacy  she  had  formed  a  year  ago  with 
Lord  Winterdowne  at  Florence.  Here  her 
thouffhts  naturally  flew  to  Unde  Hugh| 
who  had  been  on  fairly  intimate  terms  with 
Lord  Winterdowne  for  some  years  past. 
Well,  in  that  case.  Uncle  Hush  must  be 
kept  in  a  good  humour,  and  made  to  under- 
ti^ke  a  certain  amount  of  social  hospitalities 
which  would  conduce  to  the  desired  end. 

Step  number  two  of  course  would  lye  the 
bringing  of  Lord  Winterdowne  to  her  f  eek 
That  would  be  simple  and  everyday  work 
enough  to  her. 

Step  number  three  would  be  most 
difficult  of  all  to  accomplish.  It  involved 
tiie  keeping  Phil  her  ^miring,  devoted 
slave,  while  she  toyed  and  trifled  witii 
Lord  Winterdowne  and  eventually  married 
him. 

But,  though  willing  to  admit  thiut  diffi- 
culties enough  stood  in  the  way  of  her  wishes, 
the  posdbiUty  of  reversal  and  final,  defeat 
never  onoe  crossed  her  mind.  Why  ishould 
it  ?  Up  to  the  present  she  had  played  any 
^ame  in.  life  she  had  chosen,,  and  had 
mvariably  won.  What  was  there  in  this 
little  simple  game  to  make  her  heart 
quaill 

So  far  as  she  could  see,  littie  E^ia  was 
about  the  bitterest,  the  strongest,  9nd  the 
cleverest  foe  she  had  to  encounter.  Yet, 
take  her  at  the  best^  she  oould  not  ipiagiiify 
her  into  anything  very  bitter,  very  strongi 
very  clever.  She  was  littie  more  than  a 
child  in  years,  her  attractions  were  of  the 
simplest,  the  freshest,  the  most  unpretend- 
ing order.  Her  easy  winning  of  lover  after 
lover  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  a  fortunate 
combination  of  circumstances;  it.jproved 
nothing  as  to  her  power  of  keeping  them. 
To  think  that  littie  Edie  Fairfax*  could 
keep  a  lover  whom  she  (ElUnor  Yorke)  had 
decided  to  win  woul<^|^|^e(J)een,  to  hbr 
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wajr  of  thinking,  quite  the  otiber  end  of 
abftnrdiiy.    [.:..' 

**  Give  her  the  crown  of  England  at  onoe 
-^yrhj  not)"  ftaid  EUinor,  smiliiig  to 
herself  at  tUe  thonght  '<  She,  to  hold,  to 
keep,  when  Isay^Iet  go!  All; her  strength 
is  in  her  smiles  and  iier  tears,  and  even 
tiiose  she  hasn't  the  wisdom  to  keep  in 
reserve  and  use  with  discreti<Hi ! " 

It  oan  scareelyhe  wondered  atif  Ellfaior, 
with  snob  a  train  of  thought  set  going  in  her. 
brain,  gave  her  afiswers  in  monosyllables, 
and  showed  herself  generally  uncompanion- 
able to  those  around  her. 

Lu<^,  howi^ver,  aroused  her  at  last;  in  a 
measture  that  snrprised  herself,  by  spreading 
the  letter  from  Mrs.  Thomas  lawymi  before 
her,  and  asking  a  word*  df  advice  as  to  what 
had  best  be  done. 

Ettilior  awoke  to' sudden  energy.    * 

"  Mr.  Wickhsm  ought  to  know  of  this. 
IwiD  write  to  teU  him  at  lance,'' she  said;  and 
there  and  then  she  gave  orders  to  Gretchen 
to  pen  the  neat  little  note  which  had  p«e- 
velited  Plults  Vint  to  Stanham. 

There  are  some  birds  which  can  be  caught 
in  a:  net,  othe)n  with  a  handftil  of  corn. 
There  are  others,  also,  who  Inust  be  winged' 
before  they  can  be'^brbii|fat  down.  FhiT 
Wickham  belonged  to  this  last  order,  aol 
assuredly  Lucy  made  fche  most- wOling  and 
best  tramed  stalking-horse  imaginable,' in 
whose  shadow  Ellinor  >coUld  losul  her  ^un 
and  take  her  aim  at  her  leisure. 

CHAPTBB  XKXL 

Phil  brought  a  whole  list  of  lung 
doctors  for  EUinor  to  choose  horn,  It 
took  him  the  greater  part  of  a  mofning  to 
hxmt  up  these  names,  aod'^ffectuttUy  pre- 
vented that  ''run  down  to  Stanham*' 
whicli  he  had  thought  so  easy  ^  ^com- 
plishment  on  the  previous  day  duripg 
his  up -journey.  SomehoW--^e  ei»ct 
'^  how  '*  be  could'  not  have  ezplftined  to 
bim8el£--4hi8  visit  to  Stanham  seemed 
retiring  into  the  distance ;  did  'toot  seem  to 
stand  out  in  such-  clear  aiid  brilliant 
colouring  as  it  did  some  two  di^a  aga  He 
eotdd  not  see  quite  sq  distinctly  "in  his 
mind's  eye"  Edie'ablight  little  flush  pf 
welcome,  the  gleam  of  deli^  in  her 
brown  eyes,  nor  hear  the  swjset  ^nbrating 
voice  whisperine  tremulou8ly^-4tt  once  or 
twice  in  fimcy  he  had  heard  it<during  his 
stay  at  Dartmoor:  '<0h,  Phil  dear,  this  is 
heavenly  I    Don't  go  awi^  any  move." 

EUinor  ran  her  eye  lazily,  sleepily  over 
the  doctors'  names,  then  tossed  them  across 
the  taUe  to  old  J^y  Moulsey,  who,  by 


a  rare  chaaee,  was   present   when   Phil 
came  in.         ••  • 

"What  is  it,  my  dear  1"  asked  the  old 
lady  it  her-  shrilii  -  weak  falsetto.  "  A 
charity  ^  subscription  I  Bas  there  be^n 
ano&er  cilery  accident — or  is  it  for  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister^  Association  ? "  ' 

EUinor  osiy  moved  her  tips  in  reply. 
Then  she  turned  to  Pliil. 

"Old  people  have  so  little  in  life  to 
interest  them,"  she  said  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. "  It  may  amuse  her  to  wonder  over 
the  ifames-for  half  an  hour.  Lucy  wiU 
ezpkdn  aH  to  her  when  she  comes  in." 

"It  is  delightful  tO  liee  young  people 
showing  kindly  consideration  to  their 
elders,"  said  PUl  saircasticatty.  •     < 

He  never  entered  this  young  woman's 
presence  witiiout  being  in  somie'  way 
rufled,  troubled,  grieved  for  her,  and  for 
her'  womanhood.  He  never  left  her 
presence  without  having  given  utterance 
to  sarcasm  or  bitter  speech  of  some  sort. 
It  was'  So  "wii^  most  men  of  Eiliner's 
aift][uaintaBGe ;  yet  for  all  that  they  never 
fi>rsook  her  society  tmtil  chance,  cir- 
cumstancor.  or  the  imperative  mandate  of 
the  beauty  herself  compelled  them  to 
do  so,    •»-'••.    • 

"Is  that  meant  for  a  cut  at  me,  or  a 
compliment  to  I^cy  ? ''  asked  EUinor  with 
a  laugh.  "Really,  Mt.  Wickham,  if  I 
were  not  bound  to.be  veiy  grateful  for  the 
trouble 'yott  have 'taken  for  me,  I  should 
feel  incUned  to  say  you  were  in  a  dis- 
agreeable frame  of  mind  this  morning." 

"Ttey  are  all  doctors;  my  dear.  ♦  Are 
they  on  the  dtmiinittee  1 "  broke  in  Lady 
Moolsey'sehriU  keUe  once  more.      • 

AgMU  EUinor  moved' her  lips,  and  Lady 
Moubey,  feeding,  as  she  always  did  in 
Ellinor's  pcesence,  that  her  hearing  was 
getting  worse  and  worse  '■  every  day  she 
lived,  laid  the. list  <rf'naihes  on  one  side, 
and  went  back  to  her  newspaper.      '  ^ 

EUinor  %o<A  up  tiis  list.  >- 

"What  a  mumber  of  namet  you  have 
managed  to  get  togetibier !  What  a  multi- 
tude of  wretbhed,  miserable,  croaking, 
rickly  people  there  muist  be  in  the  world  ] " 
Then  after  a  pausev:  '^Jt  seems  so  odd  for 
me  to  be  going  to  a  doctor." 

**  But  you  are  not  ill ;  why  do  you  go  1 " 
asked  Plul,'8«rveying  heir*  superbly  rounded 
form,  her  briDiant,  shiniBg  eyes,  Uie  ch^ty 
colouring  of  lip  and  cheek 

"  lU  ! "  kn^ied  El&or  j  "  I  have  never 
had  -a  day's*  Ulness  in  my  life ;  I  am  even 
shaking  off  my  influenza  without  so  much 
as  a  cup  of  gruel  It  s  only  to  set  old  Uncle 
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Hugh's  mind  at  rest,  that  I  am  going  to 
have  my  poise  felt  and  the  stethoscope 


"  Ah,  I  see.  More  consideration  for  old 
age  and  infirmities,''  murmured  Phil. 

<' Exactly.  How  well  you  read  met  And 
if  you  only  knew  how  I  hate  the  very 
name  of  doctor,  you  would  appreciate  my 
self-denial  to  its  fullest  extent.  Doctors 
never  come  into  a  house  without  up- 
setting it  from  top  to  bottom.  When  they 
used  to  come  (in  sets  of  twos  or  threes) 
to  see  Juliet,  they  always  left  my  mother 
in  tears,  and  there  was  always  a  packing 
up  of  boxes,  and  a  setting  off  to  some 
wretched  seaside  place,  i^e  next  day." 

Ellinor  did  not  often  deal  in  such  long 
speeches;  she  was,  howeyer,  for  some 
reason  or  other  unusually  animated  that 
morning.  The  plans  laid  with  such  pre- 
cision a  day  or  two  previously  would  cer- 
tainly not  fail  for  lack  of  energy  in  their 
execution. 

A  white  frosty  sun,  shining  in  through 
the  grev  dulled  window-panes,  fell  m 
scattered  beams  athwart  a  face  which 
might  have  been  that  of  the  goddess  of 
eternal  youth  itself  for  the  fresh  young  life 
that  coloured  hair,  eyes,  cheek,  and  lip. 
"I  have  a  score  or  so  of  years  before 
me,  not  a  doubt,"  that  young  face  seemed 
to  say,  "  wherein  to  hold  court  and  receive 
taxes,  condemn,  punish,  pardon,  and  release 
at  will  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid 
up  for  many  years-— eat,  drink,  he  meny." 

The  same  white  sunlight  went  flowing 
over  sofas  and  chairs  to  where,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  an  old  head  in 
muslin-cap  crooned  over  a  Times  newspaper, 
and  showed  up  with  merciless  exactitude 
scant  grey  hairs,  blurred  eyesight,  wrinkles 
which  might  be  counted  by  twentiea 
'<  I  shall  soon  be  t^umt  of  the  house  the 
sexton  builds,"  this  face  might  have  said ; 
*'  it  can  matter  but  little  to  me  what  goes 
on  in  this.  Soul,  drug  thyself,  and  dcMlen 
thy  senses  now  in  the  twilight  as  fast  as 
possible,  so  that  when  the  night  comes 
thou  wilt  not  know  it" 

Yet,  perchance,  had  that  old  common 
arbitrator.  Time,  in  person  stood  there 
between  the  old  head  and  the  young  one, 
and  appraised  with  his  usual  brutal  frank- 
ness the  days  that  remained  to  each,  he 
might  have  said  that  there  was  not  a  pin 
to  choose  between  them. 

Lucy  Selwyn,  however,  coming  in  from 
a  morning's  walk,  would  not  have  echoed 
old  Time's  dictum.  To  her,  as  she  entered 
the  room,  the  picture  of  Ellinor  in  wide, 


high-backed  chair  ^Ellinor  invariably 
selected  large,  throne-like  seats),  with  PhU 
on  a  low  chair  at  her  side,  was  sweety 
fascinating,  alluring.  It  brought  back 
thoughts  of  her  own  young  love-making 
days,  which  seemed  now,  alas  I  so  far  away 
in  the  dim  distanca  If  only  those  two 
could  be  bound  one  to  the  other  as  she 
and  Bodney  had  been  I  Ah,  that  unfor- 
tunate little  girl  in  the  country  who  was 
playing  the  game  of  fast  and  loose  1 

She  went  over  to  Lady  Moulsey's  side 
and  offered  to  read  her  paper  to  her. 

"  Then  thev  can  talk,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, ''or  look  or  be  dlent  just  as  they 
pleasei  And  if  that  Mr.  Effingham  comes 
this  afternoon,  111  contrive  somehow  or 
other  to  see  bun  alone,  and  I'll  speak  oat 
plainly  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  it  does  not 
follow,  because  a  lady  is  good  enough  to 
let  him  paint  her  picture,  therefore  she 
has  a  special  liking  for  him.  JGUdicnlous 
— such  an  idea  would  frighten  all  charity 
out  of  one  I " 

As  though  in  response  to  Lucy's  kindly 
intentions,  before  she  had  got  through  her 
second  colmnn  of  Law  Beports  this  Day, 
the  servant  entered,  and  announced  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Effingham  had  come,  and  had 
been  shown  into  the  room  upstabs  where 
his  palette  and  easel  had  been  left  from 
the  preceding  day. 

Phil  jum^  to  his  feet  and  took  his 
hat  There  came  an  unmistakable  look 
of  annoyance  to  his  face.  He  had  never 
before  in  his  life  spent  so  pleasant  an  hour 
in  Ellinor's  society,  never  before  found  her 
— ^ter  their  first  slieht  passage  of  arms — 
so  womanly,  so  ductue,  so  winning.  This 
was  a  sorry  ending  to  it  alL 

"  Why  must  you  go  t "  asked  Ellinor, 
looking  up  at  him  wiUi  soft  eyes.  "  What 
objection  can  you  have  to  my  poor  little 
artist  friend  t " 


*'  I  object  to  the  whole  genus,  they  are 
m!"    answered   Ph*" 
brusquely,  savagely. 


coxcombs   to  a  man!"    answered   Phil, 


'^  So  do  I,"  chimed  in  Lucy,  laying  down 
her  newspaper;  "they  invariably  think 
that  permission  to  paint  a  lady's  face  gives 
equal  right  to  say  any  amount  of  ridiculous 
things  to  her." 

"  Then  why  does  the  lady  grant  the  per- 
mission in  the  first  instance,"  said  Fhil 
coldly,  still  holding  out  his  hand  to  say 
good-bye,  ''  when  she  knows  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  her  kindness  1 "  and  when 
he  had  said  this  he  could  not  for  the  life 
of  him  make  out  how  the  words  had  found 
their  way  to  his  lips,  any  me 
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could  account  to  himself  for  the  queer 
thrill  of  annoyance  that  went  through  him 
at  the  mere  mention  of  this  young  artist's 
name. 

"Why,  indeed!"  murmured  EUinor  in 
slow,  thoughtful  tones,  and  taking  no  notice 
of  Phil's  outstretched  hand.  "  Lucy,  ring 
the  bell;  please.'' 

And  when  the  servant  came  in  answer 
to  the  bell,  the  order  given  was  : 

"Tell  Mr.  Effinj^ham  I  cannot  see  him 
this  morning.  I  mil  write  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  day." 

Phil's  handfell  to  his  side.  Why— why— 
what  did  this,  could  this,  mean  f  He  threw 
at  EUinor  one  lon^,  searching,  questioning 
look — a  look  which  she  answered  wi£ 
another,  soft,  assuring,  penetrating. 

Lucy,  from  behind  her  newspaper,  saw 
the  look  and  the  counter-look,  and  inter- 
preted both  according  to  her  own  hopes 
and  wishes. 

"He  loves  her  —  she  loves  him.  Ah, 
that  little  girl  at  Stanham,  who  is  playing 
fast  and  loose  I" 

EUinor's  voice  broke  in  on  her  thoughts. 
Only  four  words,  but  spoken  with  an 
emphasis  that  gave  them  the  weight  of 
forty. 

"  Now,  will  you  go  1 "  she  asked,  never 
once  lifting  her  gaze  from  Phil's  face. 

Phil  made  one  desperate  efifort 

"  I  must  go — must  go,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
"and  at  once." 

And  with  an  energy  and  swiftness  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  Queen's 
Messenger,  he  said  his  adieux,  and  made 
his  way  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the 
house. 

With  seven-leagued  steps  he  strode  back 
to  his  hotel,  sat  down  to  his  luncheon^  and 
got  up  from  it^  leaving  it  nntasted.  Then 
he  strode  out  again — ^np  Piccadilly,  down 
Piccadilly,  round  all  three  parks  in  suc- 
cession, went  into  a  friend's  house,  collared 
him  just  as  he  was  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
and  carried  him  off  to  one  of  the  Strand 
theatres.  Then  he  astonished  the  said  friend 
by  starting  up  in  the  most  thrilling  part 
of  the  performance,  leaving  the  box,  and 
setting  off  on  his  peregrinations  once 
more.  This  time  he  made  the  circuit  of 
Bayswater,  coming  back  by  way  of  the 
Miurble  Arch,  and  returning  to  his  hotel 
somewhere  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning. 

The  cause  of  Phil's  perturbation  may  be 
stated  in  one  sentence.  He  believed  him- 
self to  be  false  in  heart  to  little  Edie 
Fairfitz. 


Like  many  men  with  tolerably  clear 
consciences,  he  exaggerated  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  false  step  into  the  actual  taking 
of  the  step  itself. 

"  She  looked  at  me  with  eyes  of  lova 
How  did  I  look  back  at  her  t "  he  kept 
saying  to  himself  with  every  tread  he 
made  on  the  frosty  ground.  "  Oh,  Edie — 
Edie,  how  shall  I  ever  look  you  in  the  face 
again  I" 

Six  o'clock  that  morning  found  Phil 
seated  at  a  writing-table,  penning  some 
half-dozen  linea 

"  Edie,  Edie  " — this  was  what  he  wrote 
— "For  the  love  of  Heaven,  say  I  may 
come  back  to  you,  and  let  us  be  married 
right  off  at  once.      Phujp  Wickham." 

Someone  else  beside  Phil  was  busy  with 
pen  and  ink  that  morning  before  break- 
fast, and  that  was  Lucy  Selwyn. 

After  Phil  had  so  abruptly  left  the 
house  on  the  preceding  day,  from  the  ex- 
treme of  animation  EUinor  had  passed  to 
the  extreme  of  tadtumity. 

Lucy,  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts, 
did  not  observe  the  fact  tiU  at  nieht,  when 
she  went,  as  she  generaUy  did,  into 
EUinor's  dressing-room  for  a  five  minutes' 
chat  before  going  to  bed.  Then  she 
noted  the  weary  look  of  EUinor's  eyes,  the 
languid  pose  of  head  and  arms,  the  dow, 
reluctant  speech. 

"AreyouiUf"  was  her  first  question, 
to  which  EUinor  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

Then  Lucy  curled  herself  about  Ellinor's 
knees  and  feet  in  front  of  the  low-bumins 
fire,  and  looking  up  in  the  sad,  beautiful 
face,  cried  out  passionately  : 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling,  I  wish  I 
could  make  you  happy  I  I  would  lay  down 
my  life  for  you  I" 

EUinor  looked  down  on  her  wearily, 
and  there  feU  a  pause  between  the  two 
girla 

"  Does  she  love  him,  do  you  think  1 " 
whispered  Lucy  at  length,  knowing  thera 
was  no  need  to  mention  names,  as  their 
thoughts  must  be  flowing  in  one  channel 

Elunor  opened  her  lips  with  energy. 

"She  love  himl"  she  said  bitterly. 
"  Is  a  h^urtless  flirt  capable  of  love  1  I 
teU  you  she  loves  him  no  more  than  he 
loves  her ! " 

Lucy  crept  away  to  her  own  room  in 
sUence,  her  thoughts  very  busv,  her  heart 
very  full  She  passed  as  restless  a  night 
as  PhO.  And  the  post  the  next  day, 
with  PhU's  few  hurried  lines,  carried  also  a 
letter  from  her  to  Miss  Edie  Fairfax. 
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PURITAN  DISCIPLINE. 

Many  people  who  go  to  church  on  Ash 
Wednesday  and  listen  to  the  Gommination 
Service,  feel  very  doubtful  —  when  the 
minister  reads  the  reference  to  a  certain 
<<  godly  discipline  ^  which  prevailed  in  the 
primitive  Church,  **  when  such  persons  as 
stood  convicted  of  notorious  sin  were  put  to 
open  penance  and  punished  in  this  world  " 
— whetiier  it  is,  as  the  minister  goes  on  to 
declare,  ''much  to  be  wished"  ^'that  the 
said  discipUne  may  be  restored  again/'  and 
most  of  us,  looking  at  the  list  of  offences 
for  which  the  transgressor  was  put  to  open 
shame,  feel,  no  doubt,  that  for  our  own 
sakes  it  is  better  that  the  said  ''godly 
discipline  "  should  remain  in  the  limbo  of 
things  departed. 

Public  penance  was  not  a  punishment  to 
be  despised  even  in  the  earliest  days.  It 
was  such  an  open  avowal  of  guilt  that, 
although  everyone  might  have  known  all 
about  the  sin  before,  the  penitent  was 
deprived  of  what  scraps  of  comfort  he  might 
have  enjoyed  in  fancying  that  those  of  Ms 
friends,  who  politely  avoided  the  subject, 
were  ignorant  of  it.  Many  men  were 
deterred  from  peccadilloes  of  which  the  law 
declined  to  take  notice,  by  the  dread  of 
the  white  sheet ;  but^  at  best,  it  contained 
oidy  the  deterrent  without  the  reforming 
element  which  social  economists  tell  us  that 
all  penalties  ought  to  combine. 

Among  the  enthusiastic  nonconforming 
sects  which  flourished  duiins  the  Common- 
wealth, "godly  discipline  was  in  high 
favour.  The  sturdy  Paritans  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  ideal  con- 
stituents of  punishment,  but  they  were 
very  clear  that  discipline  meant  shame,  and 
that  shame  was  an  effective  deterrent. 
The  discipline  was  of  various  kinds,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  offence  or  the  customs 
of  the  sect,  or,  occasionally,  the  whim  of 
,  the  pastor.  Sometimes  it  consisted  in  the 
:  offending  member  being  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  full  view  of  the 
congregation  and  solemnly  rebuked,  and 
sometimes  in  a  more  or  less  protracted 
suspension  from  the  membership  of  the 
sect.  Occasionally  it  took  the  aspect  of 
a  fine,  or  even  the  wearing  of  a  particular 
dress,  but  these  cases  were  rare.  The  white 
sheet  was  dispensed  with  among  most 
Nonconformists,  as  savouring  too  much  of 
Bomish  ceremonial,  not  to  say  "  idolatry." 

In  some  respects  many  of  the  Puritan 
sects  were  modelled  upon  the  idea  of  a 
family.    The  members  had  "  oversight "  of 


each  other,  and  were  held,  in  great  measure, 
responsible  for  each  other's  conduct.  The 
Quakers,  for  example,  made  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  their  fellows  in  every  possible 
condition  of  life.  If  a  man  could  notcoml^ol 
his  unruly  children,  he  was  to  bring  them 
before  the  "monthly  meeting"  to  be  repri- 
manded. Only  fancy  an  obstreperouB  Eton 
bo^  of  fourteen  before  such  a  grave  sanhe- 
drim 1  How  much  he  would  be  awed  by  their 
gravity  I  How  he  would  appreciate  their 
censures,  and  lay  their  advice  to  heart  1 
With  whatdreadhe  would  hear  the  sentence, 
"  That  he  be  cut,  off  from  the  meeting  ior 
six  months  1 "  However  much  such  a  boy 
would  despise  this  kind  of  discipline,  the 
Quaker  children  were  of  different  moiild, 
and  looked  upon  the  ordinances  of  their 
society  with  profound  veneration,  for  they 
had  a  real  love  for  it  Thus  in  Bristol, 
when,  in  1659,  nearly  bH  the  adult  Quakers 
were  in  prison,  the  children  kept  on  the 
"  meetings  for  worship  "  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, and  persisted  in  attending;  though  way*- 
laid  and  beaten  in  the  streets.  More  thiai 
once  we  find  Town  Councils  at  this  period 
gravely  considering  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  wean  these  young  Quakers  from 
the  error  of  their  ways.  Stripes. and 
imprisonment  were  the  usual  means  tried, 
seldom  with  much  success.  To  such 
children  the  "godly  discipline"  held  far 
more  terrors  than  the  stoutest  birch-rod, 
perhaps  because  they  had  had  expmence 
of  the  worst  the  latter  could  do,  while 
the  power  of  the  former  was  still  pro- 
blematical. 

"  Godly  discipline  "  commonly  took  no 
note  of  such  offences  as  the  law  punished 
— not,  of  course,  tiiat  an  unfortunate  who 
was  thrown  into  prison  for,  say,  theft, 
would  be  permitted  to  remain  a  ikiember 
of  his  "church;"  for  such  offences  the 
ecclesiastical  penalty  was  usually  excom- 
munication— but  no  social  offence  against 
the  laws  of  the  sect  was  too  small  At 
one  place  we  read  of  a  man  being  subjected 
to  discipline  for  not  ploughing  witii  suffi- 
cient care,  in  another  of  a  woman  for 
going  a  milking  when  she  ought  to  have 
been  at  meeting. 

Some  Quakers  were  once  subjected  to  a 
very  severe  "discipline ''for  singing  at  a 
meeting,  and  in  one  instance  ^  poor  woman 
was  refused  admittance  into  a  community 
because,  in  the  one  she  had  left,  singbg  had 
been  permitted. 

Love  of  dress  was  f requentiy  a  caoae  for 
the  exercise  of  disciplina  Among  all  sects 
of  the  Puritans  a  weakness  for  '-'  outward 
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adoiiimg  of  the  body  *'  was  considered  i 
Bign  of  an  estceednigly  antegenerate  natili^a 
In  his  epistles  to' the  sect  he  had  founded, 
George  Fox  very  fireqliently  lays  doVn 
Bttmptaary  la#B  Ibr  the  gttiAKnce  of  ^his 
followers,  and  does  not  hesitate  to.e3q)fe^ 
a  very  decided  opinion  npon  those  w^ak 
brethren  who  took,  a  more  than  necessary 
pride  in  their  appearanca  "Away,"^he 
writes  upon  one  occasion,  ''with  your  Idng 
peaks  li^hind  in  the  skirts  of  ^onr  waist- 
coats; and  your  greatneedless  flying  scarves 
like  colours  on  yout  backs," 

In  truth,  honest  George  w^'mucb  ei^r- 
cised  in  mind  regarding  the  dress  of  the 
younger  Friends,  and  at  one  tim^  seenur^o 
have  got  as  angr^  as  his  pacific  nature  ad- 
mitted at  acertamvestmenj^  which  he  cafls 
a  "  skimming-diflSi  hat " — a  becoming  head- 
gear to  which  pretty  Quaker  damsels  did 
much  incline.  It  was  very  rarely  tluit  Ftix 
required  any  to  be  personally  discipiined, 
he  wisely  preferring  general  admonitions. 
Some  of  ms  followers,  however,  were  not 
so  particular,  and  the  recbrds  of  the  early 
society  aboimd  with  the  names  of  olfenddrs 
who  were  brought  to  book .  \ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenili 
century  those  Quakdresses  who  proposed 
to  attend  ^tbe  Yoik  meeting  were  sum- 
moned to  a  preliminary  gathering,  and 
were  required  to  Wear  thereat  tBe  cteties 
in  which  they  intended  to,  appear  at  York, 
so  that  their,  apparel  might  be  approved  or 
disallowed.  Ther  Irish  and  Scottish  Friends 
carried  matters  a  step  farther.  In  1686 
the  Quakers  in  Dublin  appointed  com- 
mittees of  tailors  -"  to  see  that  none  did 
exceed  the  bounds  of  truth  in 'making 
appard  according  to  the  vain  and  chang- 
ing fashions  of  the  world,"  and  iristructed 
them  to  report  cases  in  which  this  was 
done.  In  Scotland  the  Friends  kept  books 
containing  minute  details  of  what  they 
considerea  ''godly  apparel,''  and  even 
inspected  the  houses  of  the  members  to 
see  that  they  contained  nothing  that  had 
been  disallowed.  Among  the  things  dis- 
allowed were  costly  fun^ture,  instruments 
of  inusic,  and  ^' light  books.".  If  such  wer^ 
found,  tihe  owners  were,  of  course,  sub- 
jected to  discipline,  and,  in  aggravate^df 
eases,  turned  out  of  the  society,  or,  as  it 
was  termed,  disowned.  -      . 

Love  frequently  brought  upon  many 
young  Puritans,  both  male  and  female, 
the  dreaded  discipline.  From  the  records 
of  the  Independents  at  Rothwell',  we  find 
that  one  youiigniaD  was  disciplined  "for 
stealing'  away  ^  .^jaid^  affections,  leaving 


her,  falsifying  Ui  word,  and  going  to 
others."  Another  Lothario  Was  puniahed 
for  ''professing  to  love  one  sister  when 
engaged  to  anbtb^,"  and  one  unfortunate 
man  suffered  *'tor  having  no  conjugal 
aflfeistion."  One  Damaris  ^nton  was  dis- 
ciplined "for  dealing  deceitfully  and  un- 
justly with  a  young  man." 

If  these  Puritans  were  unable  to  make 
man  an4  wife  ffve  in  "  peace  and  concord," 
they  did  theij?  best  to  keep  the  scandal 
quiet,  ^  In  the*  records  of  the  same  church 
there  is  nn  entry  relatfag  that  Sister 
Barnes  was  disciplined  for  "disobedience 
to;  her  husband."  '  A  man  at  Warboys 
feuffered  because  he  "  did  not  love  his  wife 
as  he'oUght,'^and  another  at  Fenstanton 
because  he  ibhowed  "such  an  ill  carriage 
to  his  wife  aa  tb;  beit  her  in  the  street" 

Entries  of  discipline  for  "idleness," 
"foolish  football  play,"  «' nine-pins,"  and 
the  like  are  veky^  common,  as  are  also 
those  for  " vain  conversaticm,"  "dancing," 
"fiddling,"  "flaunting  Jipparel,"  "back- 
bitinff/'  "pride," "and  "conforming  to 
the  fashions  of  the  wicked  World."  An 
amusing  account  of 'these  is  given  in  The 
Baptists  and  Quakers'  in  Northampton- 
shire, 'a  tract  from  Whfch  several  of  the 
fofe^ing  instances  huve  been  taken. 

Servants  who  neglected  their  em- 
ployers' interests  came  in  for  their  share 
of  reprobation.  Men  were  disciplined  for 
"unfaithfulness  in  thei^  master's  service," 
for  "  idleness  in  their  balling,"  and  even, 
in  one  case,  for  "riding  over  new-mown 
gras&" 

Punishment  Was  indicted  upon  one  un- 
happy Baptist  for  "being  matried  in  the 
"  national  way  " — pi^esnmably  at  the  parish 
church.  Going  to  chttrbh  or  to  a'  Quaker's 
meetiog  the  Baptists  thought  an  offence 
worthy. of  public  admonition.^  The  Strict 
Baptists  once  went  so  far  as  to  admonish 
one  person  "to  leave  off  going  to  the 
General  Baptists//  another  for  "keeping 
company  with  a  carnal  man  and  a  professed 
Quaker,"^and  a  third  fdr  "speaking  against 
dissent  ""^'^  ['; 

"In  J 700/', to  qiii)ie  from  the  before- 
men^ipnedl^ract, "  Brother  Warner's  case  in 
regatd  lo'  \is .  practice  of  music  was  con- 
sidered Iby  the  Church  in  jCoUege  Lane 
(Northaihpton),  and  it  was  judjged  to  bo 
unlawful  and.  not  allowable  for  him  to 
practise  it  in  any  company,  civil  or  profane, 
because  of  the  evil.\attendances  and  con- 
sequences that  might  arise  thereupon,  but 
only  in  the  service  of  the  town,  according 
as  allowed  him  at  hu  first  admittance  into 
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ye  ChurcL"  One  poor  woman  wa«  re- 
fused her  "  dismisBion  "  from  the  society  at 
Walgrave  to  that  at  College  Lane,  becanBe 
"the  Church  in  College  Lane  practised 
singing  publickly,  and  admitted  Sts.  as 
Sts.  without  respect  to  Baptism." 

Can  we  wonder  that,  when  discipline 
was  so  freely  used  for  such  small  and 
fanciful  offences,  and  a  spirit  of  such 
narrow-minded  bigotry  so  proudly  ex- 
hibited, the  records  of  the  early  Churches 
should  be  so  full  of  notices  of  members 
who  have  left  to  join  other  denominations  f 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that "  discipline  " 
had  its  advantages,  and  fittingly  filled  an 
otherwise  vacant  space  in  the  early  Non- 
comf ormist  organisations,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  its  application  to  such  paltry 
uses  as  have  been  recorded  in  this  article, 
hastened  the  downfall  of  Puritanism. 


CHRONICLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

ESSEX. 

A  MARSHY  and  a  plashy  land  is  Essex, 
at  least  in  the  parts  best  known  to  the 
multitude.  Alike  from  sea  and  river  its 
shores  appear  low  and  unmviting,  with 
spongy  islands,  all  awash  with  the  sea,  and 
muddy  rivers  crawling  forth  amid  shallows 
and  sandbanks.  And  the  county  owes 
little  but  disparagement  to  its  great  neigh- 
bour, London,  which  uses  it  as  an  outrall 
for  its  sewage,  for  a  general  rubbish-heap 
and  dep6t  of  odd  lumber,  and  as  a  site 
for  anything  especially  unpleasant  or 
noxious  in  the  way  of  manufactures. 

But  beyond  the  metropolitan  area  lies 
a  ^reen  and  pleasant  country  singularly 
quiet  and  secluded,  even  although  visited 
at  times  by  swarms  of  London  excur- 
sionists; a  country  intersected  by  bridle- 
paths and  ^peen  lanes,  while  the  wide  and 
tranquil  highway  leads  hj^  quaint  little 
settlements  and  quiet  roadside  inns.  For, 
though  no  longer  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  thick  forests  and  deep,  miry 
ways,  Essex  is  still  more  or  less  inaccessible 
from  the  great  wUdemess  of  London  which 
lies  in  the  way.  To  reach  Essex,  we  must 
pass  through  Stratford-atte-Bcw,  with  its 
mingled  fumes  from  chemical  works,  match- 
factories,  and  muddy  flats ;  and  although 
the  name  of  Stratford  recaUs  the  fact  that 
the  great  Roman  way  to  the  colony  of 
Colchester  here  crossed  the  river  Lea, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  place  itself  that 
tempts  investigation.  But  modem  high- 
way   and    railway    alike   follow  pretty 


closely  the  track  of  the  old  Roman  road| 
and  the  towns  and  villages  strung  along 
their  course  are  pleasant  county  towns  on 
the  sites  of  ancient  settlements  which 
existed  when  the  rest  of  the  county  to  the 
northward  and  westward  was  a  wild  and 
savage  forest 

Colchester  itself  can  claim  a  history  more 
ancient  and  distinguished,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  any  oilier  town  in  the  bmd,  for  we 
have  full  evidence  in  the  Roman  annals 
of  its  existence  as  a  great  British  city 
before  it  became  a  Roman  colony.  It  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Trinobant^  a  British 
tribe  whose  internal  dissensions  gave  Julius 
CsBsar  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  their 
affairs.  The  British  city,  with  its  grassy 
entrenchments,  with  ample  room  within 
for  the  huts  of  the  tribesmen,  and  space 
for  their  cattle  and  wagons,  may  still 
be  traced  in  a  wide  circle  about  the  later 
Roman  town. 

On  beginning  in  earnest  the  conquest 
of  Britain,  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the 
Romans  was  to  establish  a  colony  at 
Camulodxmum.  The  Trinobantes,  who  at 
first  had  been  friendly  to  the  men  of  Rome, 
and  who  had  allotted  them  lands  for  their 
settlement^  became,  in  the  course  of  events, 
suspicious,  and,  finally,  hostilei  Caractacus, 
whose  Celtic  name  was,  probably,  Cara- 
dawg,  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
son  of  Cunobelin,  kmg  of  the  Trinobantes, 
the  Cymbeline  of  Shakespeare.  The  Welsh 
give  him  another  pedigree.  According  to 
their  triads,  Caradawg  was  the  son  of  Bran 
the  Blessed,  who  first  Drought  the  Christian 
faith  into  the  land ;  but,  anyhow,  he  was  a 
prince  who  commanded  tlie  idlegiance  of  the 
scattered  British  tribes.  Under  this  brave 
chief  the  war  of  independence  was  carried 
on  against  the  Romans,  and  we  find 
Caractacus  sometimes  making  head  against 
them  with  his  own  tribe,  and  sometimes 
at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Siluria,  in  Uie 
west  The  story  of  the  final  betrayal  of 
this  bravest  of  the  Britons,  of  his  appear- 
ance in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  of  his 
surprise  that  people  should  come  firomsuch 
a  city  of  pahMes  to  fight  for  the  hovels  of 
Britain,  is  what  every  British  schoolboy 
now  knows,  and  yet  may  eventually  forget 
But,  according  to  the  Welsh  account,  the 
actual  betrayer  of  Caradawg,  and  the  cause 
of  the  eventual  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
was  a  woman — ^Yoedawg,  the  princess  who 
is  better  known  to  us  as  Boadicea. 

And  here  the  chronicle  of  Colchester 
comes  into  the  broad  light  of  undoubted 
and  trustworthy  history.    The  ^Emperor 
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ClaudioB  had  made  of  Camulodimam  a 
colony  of  veteran  soldien — of  the  second, 
ninth,  and.  fourteenth  lemons.  All  was 
quiet  among  Iceni  and  Tnnobantes,  while 
the  Romans  were  pushing  their  conquests 
into  Wales,  and  dnving  those  mysterious 
Druids  into  a  comer.  Things  were  pro- 
bably as  quiet  then  at  Gamulodunum 
as  tiiey  are  to-day  at  Colchester,  with 
a  camp  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 
small  garrison  in  the  town ;  and  drill  and 
parade,  and  a  saunter  about  the  town, 
made  up  the  soldier's  day,  while  the 
yeterans  grumbled  over  their  allotments  as 
their  myea  at  home  did  over  the  little 
British  slave-girls  who  could  be  made  to 
do  nothing  properly.  Such  mutterings  as 
were  heard  of  the  coming  tempest  were 
of  the  superstitiouB  order.  Strange  portents 
were  in  the  air ;  strange  noises  were  heard 
in  the  court,  bowlings  resounded  in  the 
theatre,  and  an  apparition  of  a  colony 
destroyed  was  seen  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Thamea  The  sea  looked  bloody ;  and  in 
the  ebb  the  effigies  of  human  bodies  were 
left  upon  the  shore. 

The  native  princes  of  the  tribe  lived  still, 
it  seems,  in  their  capital — ^just  as  some 
Indian  Rajah  may  now  reside  under  the 
walls  of  the  English  fort  —  and  these 
British  chiefs  were  probably  aware  of  what 
was  brewing  among  tiie  neighbouring 
tribea  In  a  similar  rising  against  the 
English  power  in  Wales,  chiefs  and  people 
were  roused  to  madness  by  a  grey-headed 
bard,  who,  pointing  to  the  sculptured  form 
of  stem  Edward  over  the  castle  that  was 
the  token  of  their  subjection,  demanded  if 
the  blood  of  men  flowed  in  their  veins  or 
they  were  but  leaden  puppets.  In  the 
same  way,  when  the  real  or  ^ncied  wrongs 
of  Boadicea  and  her  daughters  had  set  the 
people  in  a  ferment,  the  buds  and  sooth- 
sayers pointed  to  the  proud  walls  of  Camu- 
lodunum  and  the  temple  of  the  vile 
Emperor  which  insulted  tke  deities  of  the 
land. 

The  Iceni  rose  as  one  man ;  the  city  was 
assailed  on  all  sides.  The  garrison  was 
feeble,  the  fortifications  were  hastily  ran 
up  at  the  last  moment ;  the  troops  which 
might  have  defended  it  were  in  remote 
quarters ;  and  on  the  second  day  of  the 
siege  the  stronghold  was  stormed,  and  all 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  it,  armed  or 
unarmed,  were  slaughtered. 

The  Roman  general,  recalled  in  haste 
from  the  west,  was  unable  to  stem  the 
fierce  onset  of  the  Britons ;  he  saw  London 
faU  and  then  Yerulam.     Britain  seemed 


lost  to  the  Roman  power,  when  the 
triumphant  tribes  launched  themselves  in 
the  open  against  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
Roman  legions,  and  were  crushed  in  the 
encounter.  Then  the  mutiny  was  quelled 
as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen. 

Oamulodunum  rose  from  its  ashes,  and 
resumed  its  place  as  the  chief  station  in 
that  part  of  Britain.  The  museum  of 
Colchester  displays  a  rich  collection  of 
antiquities  discovered  in  every  part  of 
the  entrenched  area.  Coins  and  urns 
without  number,  elaborate  pavements,  ex- 
tensive hypocausts,  attest  thelong-continued 
prosperity  of  the  favoured  colony.  Legends 
rather  than  history  bring  in  Camulodunum 
as  the  royal  seat  of  Coei,  who  may  be  the 
original  of  the  King  Cole  of  the  nursery- 
rhyme.  When  the  l^ons  revolted  from 
the  Emperors  of  Rome,  and  established 
Carausius  as  a  district  Osasar  of  their  own 
election,  Constantius,  who  was  one  of  the 
legitimate  C»sars,  landed  in  England  from 
Boulogne,  and  invested  Colchester,  which 
held  out  against  him.  But  Coel  had  a 
beautiful  daughter,  Helen,  who  undertook 
to  arrange  matters  with  the  Roman  Csdsar, 
and  he,  at  once-  a  slave  to  her  beauty, 
married  the  fair  Helen  on  the  spot  And 
hence,  in  due  time,  sprang  an  heir  to  the 
purpleinConstantine,hereiAer  to  be  known 
as  the  Great.  That  Helen,  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  was  a  British  princess  there  is 
some  evidence  to  show,  though  the  Webb 
claim  her  as  theirs,  and  even  show  you  her 
father's  house,  and  are  acquainted  with  his 
pedigree.  But  whether  Colchester  may  not 
rightly  daim  her,  after  all,  is  a  point  which, 
perhaps,  will  never  be  determined. 

As  to  what  befell  Colchester  when  the 
Romans  left  the  land,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show.  Probably  the  town,  which  owed 
its  prosperity  to  its  civil  and  military  estab- 
lishments, became  almost  depopulated  when 
tiiese  were  withdrawn.  Nor  is  much  to  be 
said  about  the  place  under  the  dominion  of 
the  East  Saxons,  who  have  made  such  a 
very  small  splash  in  the  troubled  waters  of 
history,  that  nobody  knows  much  about 
them.  But  about  the  tenth  century  the 
town  became  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Danes  in  Eastern  England,  and  they 
patched  up  the  old  Roman  walls,  and  held 
them  stoutly,  till  Edward  the  Elder  stormed 
the  town,  and  put  all  its  defenders  to  the 
sword. 

There  was  a  considerable  vitality  about 
this  old  town  after  all,  for  it  cuts  a  very 
respectable  figure  in  Domesday,  with  two 
hundred  and    sevei^y^six  burgesses   and 
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three  hundred  and  fiftj-fi<ire  hoiues,  and, 
as  the  £a0t  Saxons  took  the  Quiqaeat 
quietly  and  withoat  strngt^g,  the^  town 
suffered  no  hurt,  exoept^  indeedv  from 
the  archaaologieal  ataadpohxt  ¥at  whsa 
Eudo  Dapifer,  the  Conqaerorls  stmard, 
fixed  upon  the  acropolis  oS  €6lcbMl0f  as 
the  site  for  hia  ne^  oastle,  it  vmb  oceapied 
by  remains  of  the  old  lUAnatr  world  (hat 
would  havo  been  of  vas%  gtfdater  interest 
than  even  the  really  fine  Nbttnan  keep  that 
now  oeeupjes  the  site,  for  Golehester 
Castle  is  boilt^  w  groat^c  par^,  trf  die 
bricks  andietones  of  old  rCamjaloduniutt, 
as,  indeedf  arothefomdations  of  vnostoi 
her  ehurcfaies  and  oldeif  biitldiDgs. 

JElenceforth,  Cplchester.  snfferedi  ^i^erF 
now  and  thet^  from  quidtela  with  whi^ 
she  had  VMi^  ooaeem.  As. a  walled 
town  conuoaaMing  .onil  of  the.  great  high- 
ways to  the  northr^^hstem  part, of  the 
kingdom,  she  became  of  importanoe  in  the 
wars  of  Joho with  hf^cbarosArMicl  wan  4aken 
and  retaken  according  to  the  fortunes  of 
war^  3ut.it.  i»  interest^  to  find  the 
town  oa«r3ang  on  a  priyata  war  of  its 
own.  with  all  the  i^est  of  one  of  Ijh?  free 
cities  of  the  age,  wb^  s^nei^hbouringbaron 
tried  to  rob. the  town4>f  its  fidieiy — ^tbe 
fishing-right^  of  4het  river  Colne  confirmed 
to  it  by  royal  charter.  The  aasailer  of  the 
privileges  of  the  town,  OQO  Lionel)  de  Bin* 
denham,  aotually  ventured  ta  attack  and 
besiege  the  place— this  was  in  thereigp  of 
Edward  tho  Third-r-but  he  Waa^beaten  off, 
and  eventoally  iOxpiated  his  offences 
against  the  King's  peace  by  a  hoayy  fina 
From  that  time '  Colchester  escaped  all 
perils  of  eiege  and  battle  till  the  days  of 
the  rivlL  witts. 

In  the  reig^  of  Elizabeth  a  considerable 
number  of  Fl(sm]nge.fiettled  at  Colchf^it^er, 
where  they  established  mannlaotoree  of 
**  sayes  and  >aye$i,''  which  flourished  for 
a  whilOybut  declined  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  fipally  ^died  away  in  the 
eighteentL  It  needed  not  this  addition 
to  make  Colchester  a  istronghold  of  Puri- 
tanism. Essex  had  always  been  a  nursery 
of  strange  .^eota  and  strong  individual 
opinions.  The.  strange  tenets  of  the  sect 
named  the  Famil^y  of  Love,  whose  chief 
apostle  was  Chrjstopher  Yitels,  the  disciple 
of  He^y  Niqholson,  of  jDelft,  foijnd  many 
adherents  at  Colchester  a  few  centories 
ago,  just  as  at  the  present  day  the  Latterday 
Saints  and  otiher  novelties  in  the  way  of  roll- 
giousbodies  find  ready  disciples  in  then^gh- 
bonrhood.  With  this  strong  fipeling  on  the 
part  of  the  townspeople,  it  must  have  beeyi 


dooUy  Texatioitii  to  faalv«  had  io  uhdergb 
aU'kinda  of  Iwrdifaipswid  trials  on  behidf 
of  the  royal  party,  and  to  be  banged  about 
by  the  guns  .of  their  own  liienda  Yet  joat 
this  was  thefate  of  Gfaelmsferd.  She  had 
escaped  all  the  trcmhies' of  the  ifivfl  wars 
to  'the  veiy  end,  ytrkean^  Charles  being  a 
captive  and  all  resistance  onluspstatan 
end,  the  RoftlSkiA  x>f  Kent,  who  had  not 
bestirred  themselves  much  before,  rose  in 
Mbellion  against  the  PalrlisDnent 

Finding  die  Parlimieiitaiy  army,  led  by 
Fairfax,  the  ^lack  Tom  of  the  Yorhshife 
legend,  likely  to  ^rova-toonany  for  tiiem, 
aportioii  of  dieBdyaliBt  foroea  broke  off  and 
eroesed  the  ThaiMs  at  Gre^wioh  to  join  thio 
lUqralistanf  Esseo^  wIm>  were  also  in  arma 
These  laet.had  aliaady  captured  the  com- 
mitlMof  FwliRment  ritting  atOhelnasbn^ 
indnow  joined  their  fbrdes  with  the  Kentish 
men  at  Brentwood..  The  jointi  loree  then 
marched  against  Cdc^terv  bat  iomid  the 
gates  of  i&  town  shut  •gainat  them  by  the 
inhabitants. .  With  a  little  resolirtton  on 
the  part  d  theaa  iMt  the  RoyaUstaihad  been 
lost^  for  they  were  in  no  way  prepared  to 
undertake  a  si^,  and  orverwhelming  forces 
were  gathering  bnalltsides. to  crush  thenn 
Bat  the  town! capitulated  without  making 
an  effiMrt  -at  defence,  on  oon<fitioQ  of 
leqwct'  for.  person  and  property^  and  the 
Cavaliers  marched  in  just  as  the  vedettes 
•f  tba  pursuing  force  began,  to  coma  in 
aight%;  Fair&x  himself  came  up  ere  long 
with  the  bulk  of  the  army,  and  encamped 
upon  Lexden  H^tb.  At  once  ^e  delinimd 
an  assstalt  upon  the  town,  and  avoceeded 
in  gaining/  theanbinrbs  aiid  the  old  abbey 
of  Si  John^  which  was  now  the  residenee 
of  the  Lucas, family.  .But  his  men  were 
repulsed  fena  the.  walla  of  the  .town,  and 
Fairfax  sat  down  before  the  place  and 
began  a  regular  siege.  This  lasted  Bleven 
weeks,  and  at  the  latter  part  of  the  aiege 
garrison  and  townsmen  were  dnven  to 
teed  on  horses,  dogs,  and  cats,  wtuch 
diet  was  embittered  to  the  Colchester 
peotde  by  the  thouf^t  that  it  was  endured 
for  a  canse  they  detested.  In  the  end  the 
garrison  cajntdated^  under  the  bard 
conditions  of  quarter  <mly  to  privmteaaaid 
officers  nnder  the  rank  of  captain — the 
lives  of  aQ  the  superior  officers  beiug  loft 
at  the  disaretiDn  of  Black.  Tom  and  his 
council  of  wan 

The  inn  is  stiU  shown  where  the  bold 
Cavaliers  awaited  the  resdt  of  the  conacil, 
whiling  away  the  tedium  of  expectation 
with  fionga  and  sack.  Then  the  deeision 
was  made  known.  The  three  chief  officers, 
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Bir  Chariofl  Lucas^  Sir  Qeoi^e  Lisle,  and 
Sir  Bernard  Oascoyne,  miut  suffer  death, 
the  rest  to  be  detained  as  prisoners  of  war. 
It  ^nras  presently  discovered  that  Gasooyne 
was  a  Florentine,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be 
classed  as  a  rebel,  so  that  he  was  respited, 
wbile  the  other  two  were  taken  to  the 
greefei  on  the  north  side  of   the  caslie, 
where  a  stone  still  marks  the  spot^  and 
shot.     The  tomb  of  the  two  victims  is 
ta  be  found  in  the  vaults  of  St  Giles's 
Cbarch,  with  a  monument  recording  the 
death  of  these  valiant  captains  on  the 
28th  of  August^  1648.     '<By  cominand  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fair&x,  then  general  of  the 
Parliamentary  army,  in  odd  bloud  barbar- 
ously murdered.^'    The  letters  are  deeply 
cat,  aa  if  to  preserve  the  inscription  as  a 
record   for   the   avenging   angel.    It   is 
probably  unjust  to  Black'  Tom,  who  was 
not  in  any  way  a  bloodthirsty  matf,  and 
it  ii'  itocotded  that  after  the  Restoration, 
Fair£Kz's  daughter,  who  had  married  the 
Duke  of  Bnckmgham,  coming  to  hear  bf  the 
inscription,  moved  her  husband  to  apply  to 
Charles  the  Second  to  order  its  erasure. 
The  King  was  inclined  to  comply,  but  asked 
Lord  Lucas,  the  brother  of  one  of  the 
vidJnu^  if  lie  had  any  objecticm.  To  which 
Lucas  replied,not  at  ill,  if  his  majestywonld 
permit  the  following  to  be  substituted : 
'^Barbarously-muidered  for  the  sake  of  a 
King,  whose  son  directed  the  record  to  be 
erased.''    Gharleii  upon  this,  so  the  story 
goes,  ordered  theoriginal  inscription  to  be 
cut  stiU  more  deeply. 

Of  this  Lucas  family  was  tiiat  eccentric 
and  literary  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  whose 
fame  is  preserved  in  the  diaries  of  Pepys 
and  Evelyn,  and  whose  m<Hrament — a 
florid,  sprawling  affair — exists  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  is  a  monument  to  her 
hosband  also,  that  gallant  Oavendish  who 
80  gallantly  sent  back  Tom  Fairfax's  wife 
in  his  own  coach  when  that  lady  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  as  rehted  in  our  York- 
shire Chronicles ;  but  the  monument  has 
most  to  say  about  the  lady,  who  perhaps 
helped  to  compose  tho  inscription :  <^  Her 
name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest  sister 
to  Lord  Lucas,  of  Colchester,  a  noble 
family,  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant, 
and  ail  the  sisters  virtuous." 

A  little  apart  from  the  main  line 
of  communication — ^modern  as  well  as 
Eoman  —  between  Shratford  and  Col- 
chester, half-way  or  thereabouts  between 
Chelmsford  and  Dunmow,  lies  the  once 
notable  Castle  of  Plediy,  of  which  little 
is  left    but    the    ^^^   earthworks    and 


some  scattered  fragments.  The  grand  en- 
trenchment which  surrounds  the  Norman 
keep  is  ptobably  Boman ;  but  the  castle 
itself  was  noted  once  as  the  chief  residence 
of  the  De  Bohuns,  and  as  conferring  on  its 
holder  the  proud  title  of  High  Constable 
of  England.  Here,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,  lived  Thomas  of  Woodstodk, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  married  the 
eldest  daughter  and'  heiress  of  the  De 
Bohuns,  and  through  her  possessed  this 
princdy  castle.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
was  tlu9  youngest,  and^  perhaps,  the  best 
of  ttie  seven  sons  of  Edward  the  Third. 
At  any  rate  he  was  the  most  pcnralar;  and, 
as  the  weakness  and  want  of  character  of 
thereignittg  King  became  more  manifest, 
many  eyes  w^e  turned  ta  him  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  State.  Already,  when 
the  King  was  yet  a  minor,  the  Duke  had 
joined  with  other  great  lords  in  dri  ^ing 
away  the  young  King's  favourites,  and 
remodd&ig  matters  in  the  old-fashioned 
direction.  And  bad  the  Duke  but  had  a 
ef>n,  it  is  highly  probable  that  be — ^the 
Duke,  that  is — ^would  have  been  called  by 
general  acclaim  to  depose  Bichard,  and 
assume  the  crown.  As  it  waa,  the  Duke 
was  eldevly,  possessed  ^f  a. good  deal  of 
family  loyalty,  and  not  Ukely  to  prove 
dangerous  to  the  ruling  monardi.  Still, 
Richard  suspected  him,  at  any  rate,  of  a 
design  to  curb  his  power,  and  so  deter- 
mined to  remove  him.  But  to  arrest  the 
High  Constable  of  Englaiid  in  his  own 
strong  castle  was  no  easy  Sask— the  men 
of  Essex  were  devoted  to  their  good  Duke, 
who  might  easfly  have  set  the  eastern 
paart  of  England  aflame.  And  thus  King 
Bichatd  was  driven  to  dissemble,  and  him- 
sdf  to  undertake  the  office  of  decoy.^ 

Froissart  tells  the  story  in  graphic  sim- 
plicity. How  the  King  rode  over  from 
Havering-atte-Bower,  where  he  had  been 
huntmg,  all  in  the  fine  warm  weather, 
and  rode  into  the  great  court  at  Fleshy, 
about  five  o'clock,  when  the  cry  was 
raised,  ''The  King  is  come!"  And  the 
Duke,  who  had  just  risen  from  supper — he 
was  a  temperate  man,  and  not  given  to 
long  sittings  over  the  wine-cup — came 
forth  in  fdl  haste  with  the  Duchess  to 
greet  their  unexpected  guest  The  King 
was  all  warmth  and  cordiality,  and,  having 
eaten  in  the  hall,  explained  the  purpose 
of  his  visit  He  bade  the  Duke  ride 
with  him  presently,  with  two  or  three 
men,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  train  to 
follow  at  leisure,  for  he,  the  King,  had  to 
meet  the  men  of  Londoi;!  on  the  morrow, 
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and  be  most  have  his  nude's  adyice  in  the 
matter.  The  Duke,  nothing  loth,  had 
hones  saddled,  and  rode  airay  neith  the 
Kin^  towards  London;  the  princes  con- 
versing cordially  and  amicablT  together. 
When  they  neared  Stratford,  and  the 
marshes  by  the  River  Lea,  and  the  bridge 
across  the  river  that  Saxon  Matilda  had 
boilt  for  her  well-beloved  nuns  of  Barking, 
the  King  rode  on  in  front  as  if  to  give 
some  OKlers  to  his  train,  and  the  Duke 
found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by 
horsemen  who  had  been  concealed  by  the 
bridge,  and  from  >iuong  them  rode  forth 
the  sinister  form  of  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Earl  Marshal,  who  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
Duke's  rein,  and  arrested  him  for  high 
treason.  The  Doke  cried  to  his  nephew, 
who  was  just  within  earshot,  but  whether 
the  King  heard  him  or  not  was  doubtful ; 
anyhow,  he  rode  on,  and  took  no  notice. 
Then  the  Duke  was  carried  secretly  on 
board  ship,  and  taken  over  sea  to  Calais, 
where  he  was  privily  murdered. 

O  sit  my  huBband*!  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear, 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  heart, 

cries  the  widowed  Duchess,  on  the  eve  of 
the  famous  wager  of  battle  at  Coventry, 
made  famous  by  Shakespeare  in  Richard 
the  Second ;  and  in  the  same  breath  she 
sends  a  message  to  her  brother,  Edmund 
York,  to  bid  hmi 

With  all  good  speed  at  Flashy  visit  me.     , 
Alack  !  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 
But  empty  lodgings,  and  unfurnished  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 

And  thus  Fleshy  has  remained  ever  since, 
gradually  falling  to  ruin  and  decay. 

But  while  it  was  yet  a  strong  castle,  one 
more  dramatic  incident  took  place  wiUiin 
its  walls,  closely  connected  with  die  fore- 
going. The  deposition  and  imprison- 
ment of  Richard  had  occurred  soon  after, 
and  old  Gaunt's  son  was  now  upon  the 
throne,  and  thus  Richard's  punishment 
had  followed  closely  on  his  crima  But 
another  victim  was  doomed,  and  this  the 
late  King's  half-brother,  John  Holand, 
Earl  of  Lxeter,  who  had  engaged  in  an 
unsuccessful  rising  against  the  recently- 
crowned  king.  This  rebellion  was  ex- 
tinguished practically  by  the  Mayor  of 
Cirencester,  who  surprised  the  leaders 
of  the  rebel  army  unattended  in  the  town, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  two  of  them,  while 
their  army,  encamped  outside  the  town, 
took  flight  in  panic  at  the  disturbance 
within.  John  Holand  escaped,  and  rode 
for  his  life  into  Essex,  where  he  hoped  to 
take  ship  for  France.    But  the  people  of 


the  county  rose  against  him  and  caught  him, 
and  knowing  him  for  an  enemy  to  their 
late  Duke,  they  broi^ht  him  to  Fleshy,  and 
struck  off  his  head  in  the  same  courtyard 
that  had  witnessed  his  royal  brother's 
deceitful  visit  And  so  the  old  place  was 
left  to  the  bats  and  crows,  anil  an  evil 
reputation  still  clings  to  its  deserted  pre- 
cincts. 

Another  old  feudal  fortress  is  Heading- 
ham  Castle,  with  its  square  Norman  keep, 
of  the  same  ase  as  Gundulf  s  Tower  at 
Rochester  and  the  White  Tower  of  London. 
This  was  long  the  stronghold  of  the 
De  Veres,  the  great  lords  of  the  district, 
and  stewards  of  the  ancient  forests  of 
Essex.  As  late  as  the  time  of  King  Stephen, 
the  greater  part  of  the  county  was  a  royal 
hunting-ground,  and  subject  to  forest  laws, 
but  the  work  of  clearing  and  settlement 
had  already  begun,  and  in  the  reiim  of 
King  John  all  the  part  north  of  Stone 
Street  was  disafforested.  Still,  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  steward  were  great, 
and  as  the  royal  forests  shrank  in  sLee,  the 
broad  lands  of  the  De  Veres  increased  in 
like  proportion. 

The  De  Veies  had  suffered  much  for  the 
House  of  Lancaster.  Father  and  son  had 
died  on  the  scaffold,  and  another  son  had 
suffered  loujs;  imprisonment  and  penniless 
exile,  but  lived  to  lead  the  van  of  Rich- 
mond's anny  at  Bosworth  Field.  The 
event  of  that  battle  restored  to  him  all 
the  ancient  possessions  of  his  house.  In 
his  prosperity  he  was  visited  by  Henry 
the  Seventh  at  Headingham ;  where,  proud 
to  entertain  his  royal  master,  he  assembled 
all  his  retainers  to  do  him  honour.  Not 
long  before  had  been  passed  the  Statute  of 
Retainers,  intended  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  crown  by  limiting  the  private 
armies  of  the  great  lords,  so  when  the 
Kine  saw  before  him  a  long  line  of  the 
Earfs  servants  in  their  livery  eoats  and 
cognizances,  he  turned  with  his  chilly  smile 
to  the  Earl,  and  suggested  that  surely  these 
handsome  gentleman  and  yeomen  were  his 
menial  servants.  The  Earl  smiled  in  turn 
at  the  notion  of  keeping  up  such  a  costly 
array  of  household  incapables,  and.'explained 
that  these  gentlemen  were  his  retainers  who 
came  to  do  him  service,  and  chiefly  to  see 
his  grace  the  King. 

Then  the  Kind's  artificial  smile  turned 
to  a  very  genume  frown,  as  he  mut- 
tered that  he  would  not  have  his  laws 
broken  in  his  sight,  and  so  set  Mr. 
Attorney  at  him,  while  the  Earl  was  glad  to 
compound  with  a  fine  of  fifteen  thousand 
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marks  for  his  offence,  which  kept  the  poor 
Earl  in  financial  hot-water  for  the  rest  of 
his  dayfc  Stilly  the  De  Veres  continued  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  ranks  of  the  great 
nobles  without  coming  into  any  great 
prominence  till  a  spendthrifb  earl — ^the 
seventeenth  of  this  long  Ime — dissipated 
the  family  estates,  and  sold  the  castle  to 
his  fikther-in-law,  Lord  Burleigh,  when  the 
castle  was  mostly  razed  and  dismantled. 
The  old  Norman  kee^  proved  too  tough 
for  the  work  of  demolition,  and  so  remains, 
a  solitary  monument  ci  the  existence  of 
the  once  lordly  dwelling. 

Another  grand  old  mansion  is  New  Hall, 
in  Boreham  parish,  not  tax  from  Chelms- 
ford, of  which  the  renudns  are  now 
occupied  as  anunnery,  originally  the  refuge 
of  sisters  from  Id^ge,  who  fled  from  the 
violence  of  the  Bevolution.  Orq^ally 
this  was  a  semi-fortified  house,  a  perfect 
quadrangle,  all  the  prinoipd  windo?rs 
facing  into  the  inner  square,  while,  with- 
out, only  blank  walls  presented  themselves 
to  the  unfrientiy  visitor.  The  house 
formerly  belonged  to  Thomas,  the  father 
of  Ann  Boleyn,  who  exchanged  it  for 
another  with  King  Henry  l£e  Eighth, 
with  whom  it  became  a  favourite  seat 
Then  the  Duke  of  Buckinffham  had  it  for 
a  time,  and  after  him.  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  the  restorer  of  the  monarchy. 
The  restorer's  son,  Christopher,  married 
Elizabeth,  one  of  the  heiresses  of  the  great 
Newcastle  estates — the  beginning,  seem- 
ingly) of  great  honour  and  glory  for  the 
Monks.  But  the  soft  young  Duke  had  but 
an  evil  time  of  it  with  ms  proud,  half- 
crazy^  bride,  and  when  he  died,  Elizabeth 
married  another  Duke,  and  from  half  crazy 
became  wholly  so — ^went  mad  with  pride, 
says  Horace  Walpole — and  fancying  herself 
Empress  of  China^  Uved  to  a  great  age  at 
Glerkenwell,  keeping  up  her  mad  grandeur 
to  the  last,  and  being  served  alwavs  on  the 
knee.  In  the  time  of  this  poor  mad  creature 
New  Hall  was  abandoned,  and  became 
ruinous,  and  was  at  last  sold  to  one  Mr. 
Olmius,  who  pulled  down  the  greater  part 
of  it.  A  fine  painted  window,  that  once 
adorned  the  splendid  chapel  of  the  Hall,  was 
sold  to  the  parish  of  St  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, when  the  chapel  was  destroyed, 
and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  church. 

Other  points  of  interest  can  only  briefly 
be  noticed — Ongar,  with  the  keep  of 
Bichard  de  Lacy^s  castle,  and  Oreensted 
close  by,  with  its  wonderful  wooden  church, 
the  nave  formed  of  the  split  trunks  of 
chestnut-trees,  where  tradition  has  it  that 


the  corpse  of  a  King  once  rested,  though 
we  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  St. 
Edmund  the  Martyr  to  find  a  likdy  subject 
for  the  legend.  Then  there  is  Otes,  once 
the  seat  of  the  Maahams,  where  John 
Locke  found  a  congenial  home,  and  where 
he  died  and  was  buried.  And  the  grand 
old   gateway   of    Nether  Hall 


curiosity  as  to  its  former  owners,  the 
Colts,  of  whom  nothing  particular  is 
known. 

Much,  too,  might  be  said  of  the  forests 
of  Essex,  of  Eppin^,  and  the  wood  and 
deer-stealers  of  old  tuies,  of  the  squatters 
and  gipsies,  and  of  the  old  forest-lore  that 
is  now  passing  away.  What  a  pleasant 
glimpse  you  get  of  the  old  life  in  the 
custom  of  the  manor  of  Corringham,  and 
the  fat  buck  and  doe  that  the  manor  owed 
yearly  to  the  great  church  of  St.  Paul  on 
the  days  of  the  conversion  and  commemo- 
ration of  its  patron  saint  I  The  dean 
and  chapter  received  the  tribute  in  full 
canonicsiB,  and  afterwards  formed  a  stately 
procession  about  the  cathedral  till  they 
issued  at  the  great  west  door,  ''  when  the 
keeper  that  brought  it  blowed  the  death  of 
the  buck  "  on  his  great  twisted  horn ;  ''and 
then  the  horns  that  were  about  the  city 
answered  him  in  like  manner." 

And  with  the  echoes  of  the  hunter's 
horn  dying  away  in  the  distance,  we  may 
fitly  take  our  leave  of  Essex,  its  marshes, 
forests,  old  manors,  and  castles,  and  still 
older  relics  of  yet  more  ancient  worlds. 

ABOUT   THE    DOCKS. 

IN  TWO  PARTS,      PART  II. 

Some  years  after  the  visit  recorded  in  a 
former  paper,  I  made  a  second  pilgrimage 
to  the  docks.  On  this  occasion  I  had  to 
see  a  young  man  off*  to  a  distant  colony, 
and  having  to  go  down  beforehand  to 
the  ship,  which  was  lying  in  the  Albert 
Docks,  I  took  a  river  steamer  to  North 
WoolwicL  Arrived  at  Woolwich,  I  had 
to  ^  wait  some  twenty  minutes  for  a 
train,  and,  after  two  changes  and  some 
further  twenty  minutes  to  naif  an  hour's 
travelling,  I  arrived- at  the  station  near 
which  they  said  the  steamer  was  lying. 
After  some  time  I  found  her  lying  against 
a  wharf,  and  made  my  way  on  board. 
Finding  nobody  on  deck,  and  the  com- 
panion^oor  open,  I  went  below,  where,  in 
the  cabin,  I  found  the  captain  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  doing  nothing,  and  his  wife 
sitting  by  him,  writing  letters.  She  had 
come  down  to  the  dpcks.  to  be  with  him 
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daring  the  abort  time  he  wvia  at  home 
between  one  cruise  and  another,  and 
aeemed  to  spend  meet  of  her  time  on  board 
her  hnsband'a  yesseL 

On  mj  next  viaity  when  I  took  my 
young  Qoloniafc  with  me,  I  was  reoeiyed 
with  thexordiality  of  old  Menddiip  by  Ae 
captain  and  .his  wife,  and  when  the  day 
arrived  for  my  young  man  to  go  on  board 
with  his  baggage,  these  good-hrarted  people 
were  vying  with  each  other  in  doing 
kindneaeea  for  the  passengers.  The  wife 
was  going  to  leave  her  husband  that 
afternoon,  but  that  did  not  prevent  her 
spending  most  of  her  time  in  doing  the 
honours  of  the  cabin  to  the  one  lady  who 
wee  going  out  in  it^  and  to  these  who  came 
down  with  the  other  passengers.  Already, 
lying  against  the  qm^-side,  that  little  world 
had  taken  its  individual  character,  and  its 
inmates,  with  only  an  acquaintance  oi  a 
few  minutes^  were  trying  to  increase  its 
comfort  for  each  othen 

Sound  the  steamer  there  was  the.  usual 
energetic  life  of  the  docks  proceeding  in  its 
u4nal  undemonitrakive  way.  Tons  upon 
tons  of  merchandise  was  constantly  bang 
brought  by  train  and  barge,  and  piled  up 
in  mountains  ki  the  sheds,  from  which,  by 
some  magical  process,  it  almdst  immediately 
melted  away  into  the  holds  of  tlie  various 
ships.  Having  to  enquire  for  a  small 
padcage,  whidii  had  bom  sent  up  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  for  conveyance 
by  the  steamer,  I  was  referred  to  a 
cabin  in  one  of  the  sheds.  The  civil 
man  I  found  the^e  turned  to  a  register,  and 
told  me,  not  only  that  my  package  had 
been  put  on  board,  but^  when  it  was  ^ut 
there,  and  the  part  of  the  vessel  in  which 
it  was  stowed.  I  certainly  was  not  able  to 
verify  his  statement^  but  he  made  it  with 
an  air  of  assurance  tiiat  convinced  me. 

Leaving  the  ship  we  walked  towards  the 
pretty  little  hotel,  which  quite  startles  one 
by  its  appearance  in  that  grim,  gietunt 
marsh.  To  get  to  it  we  had  to  cross  a  swing- 
bridge  over  one  of  the  locks  that  give 
entrance  to  the  basin,  and  arrived  there 
just  as  the  bridge  was  being  swung  back  to 
admit  a  splendid  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
ship.  The  passage  throngh  which  she  had 
to  pass  seemed  to  be  about  two  feet  wider 
than  the  ship  herself.  A  vessel  of  that 
si£e  —  she  must  have  been  about  four 
thousand  tons — has  an  impetus  when  she 
moves  that  is  formidable  in  so  confined  a 
space.  Her  movements  have  consequently 
to  be  cautiouc^  and  so  slow  that  her  own 
rudder  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  her.     Her 


guidance,  therefore,  has  to  be  entrusted  to 
tugs,  one  ahead  and  ona  astern,  and  so 
akuMly  is  this  done,  that  the  mighty  vessd 
crept  tnvough  this  narrow  passage  without 
seratching  an  inch  of  paint  off  hof  side. 

She  was  an  interesting  sight  as  she 
mov^d  slowly  and  majestically  by.  She 
was  carrying  troops  aaumg  her  passenffers. 
The  men  in  their  red  uniforms  stood  about 
in  groups,  forward;  the  sergeants  and 
orderlies  bustled  about  with  arder4>ooks  in 
their  hands  and  looks  of  importance  on 
their  faces;  the  ^offioers  walked  up  and 
down  the  deck  talking  to  the  friemfa  who 
had  come  to  meet  them ;  ladies  sat  about 
in  deck-ehairs^  looking  as  tf  the  ship 
was  their  natural  homa  On  the  bridge 
conning  the  ship  were.the  captain  and  dock- 
master)  on  ihe'ierecasUe,  in  the  diams, 
and  at  the  stem,  the  officers  of  the  ship 
watched  the  passage  of  that  dangerous 
point  with  anidons^eyesi  Bound  the  funnel 
the  ni^ve  erewsat chattering  to  each  otlier, 
croudied  up  in  that  most  uncomfoFtable- 
lookihg  position  that  black  men  affect; 
and  astride  of  the  extreme  end  of  tiie 
spanker-boom  a  carelully4nBS^  ebony 
gentleman  sat,  holding  in  fab  extended 
hand  a  small  flag-^tho  signal  that  the  ship 
is  under  way  in  the  docks,  I  had-seen 
him  in  exactly  the  same  position  more  than 
an  hour  bef<nB,  and  as  he  passed  me  he 
showed  no  sign  of  fatigue  or  anyo^ier 
emotioiL  He  might,  indeed,  have  been 
carved  out  of  ebony.   - 

Oar  last  view  of  the  ship  in  which  we  were 
particularly  interested,  was  not  altogether 
pleasing.  She  was  to  sail  at  an  early  hour 
the  next  morning,  and  lots  of  things  that 
had  come  down  Ic^te  were  piled  about, 
cumbering  the  deck.  Berths  were  being 
knocked  up,  forwiffd,  for  some  second- 
class  passengers,  who  aU  looked  miserable 
enough  in  still  water — whsA,  their  state 
would  be  a  few  hours  after  I  did  not  Mke 
to  think.  Aft,  on  the  quarter-deck,  two 
butchers  were  hard  at  work  hacking,  saw- 
ing, cutting  at  carcasses;  chucking  the 
pieces  down  on  the  deck  as  they  cut  them 
oSf  much  as  if  they  had  been  chunks  of 
wood.  Below,  boxes  and  packages  tripped 
you  up  at  every  turn — ^nothii^  was  in  its 
place,  except  in  the  captain's  cabin,  and 
nobody  knew  where  to  look  for  anydiing. 
As  you  came  on  deck  again  a  bigger  pile  of 
most  unpleasant-looking  masses  of  meat 
met  you  on  either  hand.  It  was  rather  a 
depressing  condition  in  which  to  take  leave 
of  a  boy  who  was  being  suddenly  turned 
loose  upon  the  world. 
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Wihea  woik  is  gcing  on,,  iba  docks 
have  a  certaia  beauty  and  inteieat  of 
theic  ovn;  .butt  .it  is  only  fioMa  the 
evidence  of  concentratod  life  and  energy, 
and.  when  wofk  ceases  the  dieaiiDeBs 
is  in  pnwortion  to.  the  ineyioiiB  energy. 
Oatside  th^  dock-esAes  the  dieaiy  same- 
ness is  overpoMmnng.  Endless  mihs  of 
streets^  eaeh  one  mictiy  Iflee  its  neigh- 
boar.;  ^fltiee4s>  neithfsr  lach:  enough. to. 
throw  off  ease  and  be  gay,  nor  poor  enough 
to  be  careworn;,  merely 'staid,  featoreless 
respectability,  withoot.  one  spark  of 
in1aginationtoreMe7e.it 

On  Weekidays  in!  biq^  weather  there  is 
.moyemettb  that  jdotsofme  extent  militates 
this  awful  sameness ;  bat  if  fate  cwdains 
that  yoa  shooldwalkthroiigh  those  sfaeeta 
on  Sunday  at  mid-day,  you  ptay  that  some- 
thing may  happen— no  matter  what,  eiMn 
if  it  bafraoght  witkdangerto  yonrewn 
,lif  e  and  Kmb*— to  ease  you  oi  that  insoffer- 
able  monotony* 

That  is  in  the  reqisc^U  parts,  howei^er 
—the  West  End  of  the  docks,  as  It  were. 
There  are  AUier  parts  where  the  monotony 
is  that  of  squalor.  It  is  terrible  to  think 
of  hainan  beings  living  under  sndi. con- 
ditions ; .  but  in  truth  the  whole  country  is 
pesjtaiential.  Daring  a  hot  summer  the 
smells  that  come  from  the  rivei^  and  those 
that  the. sun  dzawe  up.. from  the  .nnwhole- 
some  marah  in  which  all  that  successioii  of 
towns  is  built,  are  enough  to  poison.the 
inhabitants  The  countiy  is  aU  reeking 
damp,  '  ^People  who  can  ill  afford  it  have 
to  keep  fires  irequentiy.  bunting  all  over 
their  houses  if  they  would  even  keq».the 
pi^r  on.,  the  waUs,  JCeen,  biting  winds 
sweep  across  the  country  in  winter,  but  in 
summeryou  sigh  m  vain  for  abreath  of  sweet 
air;  and,  as  if  the  inevitable  smells  were 
not  as  much  as  human  lungs  and  noses 
could  endure,  chemical  works  have  been 
started  there,  the  fumes  from  which  have 
killed  All  vegetation  within  a  radius  of  half 
a  mile  Iroln  them. 

In  such  a  country  as  this  children 
dwindle  and  die,  and  even  atnmg  men 
droop  and  fail.  It  is  far  away  firom 
authority ;  theM  are  no  weidthy  people  to 
be  annoyed  by  the  smells ;  nobody,  there- 
fore, to  check  nuisances  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  month  in  richer  districts. 

Wh6n  we  arrived  iit  the  river,  however,  all 
previous  smells  seemed  to  be  as  notUng. 
The  tide  was  low,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  where  the  oily  black  ripples  ended, 
and  the  oily  \^]gdc  vmd  begaa  The 
evening  was  im^j^selj  l^ot,  and  the  smell 


that  came  from  the  faul  stream  as  the 
paddles  of  passing  steamers  ehumed  it  up 
was  simply  nauseating.  And  yet  as  we 
crossed  the  river  we  saw  boys  bathing  in 
this  black  .  nose,  laughing^  and  playing, 
and  splashing  it  about  over  each  other. 

Another  visit  I  paid  to  the  docks  was 
in  h  lai^r  company.  A  iqpecial  train  was 
drawn  up  in  Liverpool  Street  Station  to 
convey  tiie  passengers. of  the  good  ship 
Adrtatio  and  their  friends  to  Tilbury, 
from.whieh.a  tender  was  to  take  them  on 
board.  The  train  was  about  thirty  carriages 
long.. 

The  platform  was  crammed  with  pas- 
sengers .and  thrir  friends,  and  groups 
of  enriously  diverse  nature  were  con- 
stantly fonaing  and  passing,  each  other. 
There  was  a  very  smart  young  man  with 
very  shiiy  boois  and  a  Tery  shiny  hat, 
attended  by  a  parfyof  Mends  who  also  had 
,  shiny  boots  and  stul  shihier  hata  Each  of 
ibem;  had  a  cigars  and  their  tone  and 
accent  as  they  talked  corresponded  suffi- 
cieiitly  wdl  with  their  dresa  Getting  into 
the 'next  carriage  was  a  party  of  Huns.  In 
the  distance  was  a  tally  graceful  girl,  carry- 
ing a  basket  of  flowers  andfems,  as  graceful 
aa  hqraaU.  She  wee  .looking  about  for 
somecme,  and  making*  enquiries  of  guards 
and  portersL'  I^resentiy.she  saw  the  nans, 
and  swimming  up  to  them  gave  one  of 
thtaa  this  ;pretty  but  rather  .cumbersome 
farewell  present!  In  another  carriage  was 
a  sad-eyed  woman,  and  three  young  girls 
who  were  eiddently  to  beileft  behind.  The 
children  were  not  beaatiihl,  it  nmst  be  con- 
fessed, but  there  was  a  tesriUe  pathos  in 
the  mothsK^s  hungry  looks. 

At  last,  we  were  all  stowed  away,  and, 
leavingthe  station,  qrawled  tbrongh  a  most 
desolate  cotrntey — a  land  of  utter  squalor. 
Through  stations  with  unknown  names 
the  Ung  train  slowly  wound  its  way,  till 
sheds,  and  masts  of  ships,  and  eventually 
the  pictnreaque  hotel  on  the  edge  of  the 
marrii  that  I  remembered  of  old,  isAde  their 
appearance.  Instead  of  our  having  to  go 
do  wn  to  Tilbury,  we  found  that  the  i&p  was 
still  in  the  docks,  lying  within*  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  place  where  the  train  stopped. 

'The  long  train:  disgorged  its  freight  of 
passengers,  who  streamed  in  a  long  line 
through  the  adjacent  shed  to  the  quay, 
and  lirom  that  over  the  <'  brow "  to  the 
vessel,  and  down  into  the  saloon.  Then 
bo^  the  usual  hunt  for  caUns ;  the  con- 
fusion from  passengers  having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  wrong  cabin,  and  the  difficulty 
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of  conyineing  them  of  their  mistake ;  the 
enquiries  as  to  when  the  vessel  woold 
stait ;  when  the  train  would  retnm  to  town; 
how  mnch  time  there  was  to  say  '*  good- 
bye "  in;  all  of  which  the  officers,  stewards, 
and  stewardesses  of  the  ship  answered  with 
the  most  perfect  good-nature  over  and  over 
again. 

Then  on  deck  a  gang  of  swarthy  Las- 
cars— lithe  and  gracefm  of  morement — 
began  laying  out  a  cable,  the  leading  hand 
blowing  every  two  or  three  minntes  on 
a  silver  whistle  elaborate  flourishes  of 
which,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  nobody  took 
any  notice  whatever.  The  officers  threaded 
their  way  through  the  crowd  of  passengers, 
looked  over  the  side,  gave  oraers  to  the 
Lascars,  and  so  the  work  of  unmooring  went 
on,  while  the  last  leave-takings  were  being 
transacted. 

Down  below  things  had  got  a  little 
sorted,  people  had  found  their  cabins,  and 
had  deposited  their  hand-lu^gaffe  in  them. 
The  young  man  and  his  fnends  with  the 
shiny  boots  had  discovered  the  bar,  and 
were  having  a  farewell  bottle  of  "fiz" 
thera  The  nuns  had  taken  leave  of  their 
party,  and  had  gone  on  deck  to  receive  and 
return  last  salutations  between  the  quay 
and  the  ship,  making  a  curious  picture 
as  they  stood  there,  those  quiet,  sweet-faced 
women  in  the  dress  of  centuries  ago,  on 
the  deck  of  a  steamer,  with  a  background 
of  masts,  and  steam-cranes,  and  puffing 
tugs,  and  a  foreground  of  screeching  loco- 
motives 

The  pale-faced  mother,  having  found  her 
cabin,  had  taken  her  children  m  there  for 
the  final  parting,  and  we  saw  her  no  more. 
The  little  ones  presently  came  out,  hanging 
on  to  the  hands  of  an  old  man  who  accom- 
panied them,  and  weeping  as  if  their  hearts 
would  break. 

"  How  much  time  have  we  got  before 
the  ship  starts  f  I  heard  someone  asking  of 
a  ship's  officer,  shouting  to  mske  himseU 
heard  above  the  bellowing  of  the  steam 
syren  that  was  disgorging  white  vapour  and 
sound. 

"Only  another  minute  or  two,''  the 
officer  shouted  back. 

**I  suppose  they  will  give  us  notice 
when  we  are  to  go  ashore,"  said  the 
questioner. 

^  "They've  been  giving  you  notice  ever 
since  you've  been  aboard,"  replied  the 
mariner  with  a  grin,  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  hideous  bellowing  yell 
reached  us  from  out  of  the  mist  ^d, 
indeed,  this  most  unpleasant  sound  had 


made  verbal  communication  difficult  all  the 
time  we  had  been  on  deck. 

Presently  the  visitors  left  the  ship  and 
assembled  on  the  quay. 

A  young  officer  ran  along  the  margin  of 
the  quay,  shouted  a  few  directions  to  the 
men  on  deck,  and  went  on  board  again. 
Then  the  " brow"  was  swung  ashore ;  the 
ship  bc^pm  in  some  mysterious  manner  to 
move  away  from  thequay;  a  couple  of  grimy, 
snorting  tugs  took  possession  of  her,  and 
she  was  dragged,  stem  foremost,  towards 
the  dock-ffate ;  the  inevitable  nu^er  sit- 
ting astride  the  spanker-boom andholding 
the  flag  in  his  extended  hand,  while  he 
^ased  upon  the  world  around  him  with  an 
mipassive  air,  as  if  he  thou|ht  that  the 
people  who  didn't  sit  astride  spanker- 
booms,  displaying  a  small  flag,  were  of 
little  moment 

OraduaUv  we  saw  the  ship  bearing  this 
strange  and  motley  ooUection  of  travellers, 
nuns,  traders,  soldiers,  priests,  sailors, 
Lascars,  vanishing  from  our  sight  We 
waved  them  a  last  fiftrewell  from  the  quay, 
this  crowd  of  people  the  steamer  had  dis- 
gorged, who  had  never  met  before,^  and 
wo^d  probably  never  meet  again,  joining 
— many  of  them  with  flushed  faces  and 
tearful  eyes— in  a  pantomimic  "(xood- 
byo";  and  then  we  turned  and  got  into 
the  waiting  train,  and  in  another  minute 
were  discussing  the  morning's  news. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  we 
were  back  in  the  crowded,  bustling  London 
streets,  and  the  scene  we  had  just  wit- 
nessed seemed  like  a  strange  and  unreal 
vision. 


THE  THUOa 

In  the  year  1807  a  band  of  Indian 
rascals  was  accidentally  detected  in  the  act 
of  dividing  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
clothes  and  other  property  of  some 
murdered  travellers,  and  by  laboriously 
following  this  clue,  that  great  mystery 
of  iniquity— Thuggee — ^was  eventually 
dragged  into  the  Ught 

Some  years  later,  Dr.  Sherwood,  an  old 
resident  in  India,  published  a  pamphlet 
about  the  Thugs  which  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  both  through  the  An^lo-Indian  and 
the  British  public.  According  to  him  the 
sect  seems  to  have  originated  ages  ago  in 
the  north  of  India,  where  its  members 
were  called  Thugs,  or  Deceivers,  and  thence 
spread  south  under  the  name  of  Phansigars 
or  Stranglers. 
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Thuj^ee  was  not  only  a  profession,  bat 
a  religion  as  well,  and  so  close  and 
secret  were  its  principles  that  little  was 
really  known  of  it  even  among  the  natives 
themselves.  To  speak  of  the  Thugs,  or 
even  to  think  of  them,  was  held  to  be  un- 
lucky. No  good  could,  and  muoh  harm 
might,  come  of  it 

From  different  Thugs,  who,  when 
arrested,  turned  informers  to  escape  capital 
punishment,  was  obtained  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  mysterious 
brotherhood. 

Coeval  with  the  creation  of  mankind 
existed  a  huge  giant,  who  was  so  big  that 
when  he  took  a  walk  in  the  sea  his  head  rose 
above  the  deepest  waves,  and  the  highest 
mountains  were  but  as  ant-hills  in  his 
path.  A  eood-sized  river  could  have  run 
down  his  uiroat^  dashing  itself  against  his 
rocks  of  teeth,  and  his  roar  resounded 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 
As  for  the  loftiest  and  strongest  forests, 
he  crushed  through  them  like  grass. 
He  lived  on  human  flesh,  and  his 
appetite  was  so  voracious  that  man  would 
soon  have  been  exberminated,  but  for  Uie 
merciful  interposition  of  tiie  goddess 
Davee,  who,  having  obteined  a  sword  of 
enormous  size,  attacked  tlie  giant,  and  at 
the  very  first  thrust  ran  him  UirougL  He 
fell  dead  before  her,  but  from  his  blood, 
which  ran  in  rivers — ^here  we  seem  to  have 
an  Indian  version  of  Hercules  and  the 
Hydra^sprang  legions  of  new  giants  as 
formidable  as  the  first  The  goddess, 
wielding  her  gigantic  sword  like  a  beam  of 
light,  slew  and  slew,  but  each  monster  as 
he  fell  gave  birth  with  his  blood  to  a 
thousand  more,  and  the  task  was  intermin- 
able. 

Feeling  herself  almost  done,  Davee 
stopped  to  wipe  her  face,  and  from  her  per- 
spiration as  it  fell  upon  the  ground  sprang 
two  men — and  then  she  saw  the  way  out 
of  it  Tearing  a  piece  from  her  robe,  she 
divided  it  into  two  handkerchiefs,  which 
she  gave  to  her  sons,  and  showed  them 
how  to  tie  the  slip-knot  Under  Davee's 
instructions  they  went  boldly  to  work,  and 
bein£^  now  able  to  kill  without  shedding 
blood,  soon  strangled  all  the  giants. 

Their  occupation  being  gone,  Hie  two 
men  felt  dull  for  want  of  employment,  and 
besides,  their  cherished  handkerchiefs  were 
useless,  as  Indian  necks  and  noses  required 
neither  to  be  muffled  nor  blown ;  so  they 
poured  out  their  grief  in  prayer  to  Davee, 
who  took  pity  and  gave  them  leave  to 
strangle  their  fallow-creatures,  and  make 


at  the  same  time  a  livelihood  out  of  the 
plunder  of  the  victims,  not  forgetting 
their  dues  to  Davee.  So  these  two  men 
became  the  founders  of  the  sect  of  Thugs. 

The  good  Davee  showed  in  many  other 
ways  her  consideration  for  her  children. 
Whilst  they  were  few  in  numbers,  and  the 
work  hard,  she  buried  all  the  dead  herself. 
They  only  had  to  strangle  and  hide  the 
bodies  in  the  bushes,  and  by  morning  at 
latest  they  were  sure  to  be  gone.  Perhaps 
jackals  had  as  much  to  do  with  this  as 
Davee. 

But  when  there  were  many  Thugs,  and 
they  could  not  all  be  stranglers,  the  goddess 
instituted  the  order  of  grave-diggers,  and 
gave  up  conducting  funerals  herseU. 

However,  she  did  them  one  more  good 
turn,  by  giving  them  one  of  her  own  ribs 
for  a  pickaxe.  Other  Thugs  said  that  Davee 
was  angry  because  a  strangler,  having 
despatched  his  man,  hid  to  see  how  she 
would  bury  him,  which  the  goddess  had 
expressly  forbidden.  To  his  surprise, 
instead  of  burying  the  corpse,  she  began  to 
eat  it,  which  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
giant  As  the  Thug  peeped  through 
the  bushes  Davee  saw  him,  and  with  a 
gesture  of  rage  flew  away,  and  has  never 
been  seen  since.  So  the  Thugs  had  to  dig 
graves  themselves. 

But  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  mistake 
about  the  rib,  which  served  as  a  pickaxe 
for  centuries,  until,  in  anger  probably  at 
the  falling  away  of  the  sect  from  the 
ancient  purity  of  the  faith,  it  miraculously 
disappeared. 

The  profession  of  Thuggee  was  kept 
strictly  in  the  Thug  families,  descending 
from  father  to  son.  If  a  stranger  wished' 
to  enter,  he  had  to  get  some  holy  old  Thus 
to  agree  to  become  his  gooroo,  or  spirituiu 
parent  After  years  of  apprenticeslup,  and 
having  passed  creditably  through  the 
inferior  offices  of  scout^  gravedigger,  and 
holder  of  hands  or  shamshea,  he  was  fit 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  professional  tree 
as  a  bhurtote  or  strangler. 

Having  been  ordered  to  purify  himself 
by  prayer  and  fasting,  and  to  have  as  much 
sHver  money  about  him  as  possible — the 
chink  and  smell  of  silver  being  particularly 
grateful  to  Davee — ^the  candidate  and  his 
gooroo,  with  a  shamshea,  started  off  dis- 
guised as  ordinary  travellers. 

If  possible,  they  joined  company  with 
some  solitary,  poor  wayfarer,  and  waited 
patiently  for  we  time  when,  after  the 
mid-day  meal,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the 
shade;  but,  before  proceedinff  to  actual 
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business,  it  was  tiecessaiy  to  withdraw 
and  watch  for  a  good  omen. 

If  it  came  shortly,  they  tamed  their 
faces  westward ;  and  tiie  gooroo,  taking 
the  handkerchief,  tied  at  one  end  the  goor 
khat  or  holy  knot,  with  a  rupee  inside  It. 
He  thendeliyered  it  to  the  disciple,  who, 
leaving  the  gooroo  to  pray  to  Davee,  crept 
stealthily  with  the  shamshea  to  the  uncon- 
sdoos  dumberer,  whom  they  awoke.  Then 
in  an  instant  his  hands  were  pinioned, 
the  fatal  nooee  passed  round  his  neck ;  then 
came  a  stifled  cry,  a  choking  gurgle,  a  con- 
Yukiire  struggle,  tfnd  the  sleep  of  the  grave 
settled  on  ms  eyes  for  ever ! 

The  work  being  done,  the  murderers, 
leaving  the  corpse  to  the  grave-diggers, 
who  were  not  far  off,  returned  to  their 
friends,  to  whom  the  goolroo  presented 
his  son  in  triumph  as  a  fall-blown  bhurtote 
or  strangter.  He  then  took  back  his  own 
rupee,  as  well  as  getting  all  his  son's  money, 
for  the  purchase  of  what  was  wanted  for 
the  solemn  feast,  to  which  all  friends  wexe 
invited,  and  the  chief  dainty  at  which  was 
the  dish  of  goor  or  holy  sugar. 

A  deeper,  said  the  Thug  informers,  was 
always  aroused  before  roing  strangle, 
because  their  rel^on  expressly^  forbade 
tiie  killing  of  one  who  slept. 

The  reason  of  this  probably  was  a  fear 
lest  ani  attempt  to  slip  the  noose  round 
the  neck  of  a  person  lying  down  might 
be  a  failure,  and  result  in  an  alarm  and 
detection. 

«Nev«r  *a  b^  found  out"  was  a  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  the  Thug  creed,  and  so 
skitfulty  and  craftily  were  thor  plans 
invariably  laid  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
failure  wa»,  the  Thugs  averred,  never 
knowa  It  was;  in  fiict,  impossible  that 
a  pious  Thug  whose  heart  was  right 
towards  Davee  and  his  gooroo  should  faQ. 
The  goddess  would  not  let  hiuL 

A  Thug  who  was  once  another's  gooroo 
was  his  gooioo  always^;'  tiie  tie  between 
them  was  the  closest  and  holiest  on  earth. 
A  man  might  strangle  his  father^  or  even 
his  wifo,  and  yet  remain  a  respectable 
Thug,  but  such  a  monster  as  one  wicked  or 
undutif  ul  towards  hisgooroo  had  never  been 
heard  of. 

To  the  extreme  and  serpent43£e  caution 
of  the  Thugs  was  due,  no  doubt^  the  fact 
that  though  they  had  flourished  in  India 
from  time  immemorial,  ndther  the  (Govern- 
ment nor  the  European  community  had  the 
slightest  liotion  of  their  existence. 

The  Thugs  thou^t  very  much  of  signs 
and  omens,  the  due  observation  and  in- 


terpretation CC  which  formed  iet  impottant 
part  of  the  mystery  of  their  crafi  With* 
out  a  ftvourable  omen  no  expedition  was 
erer  undertaken. 

September,  December,  and  July  were 
unlucky  months,  and  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  unluclqr  days  on  which  to  set  out 
To  hear  cries  of  moumen  for4he  dead, 
or  to  see  a  hare  on  the  left,  or  to  meet  a 
woman  carrying  watet,  or  one  about  to 
become  a  mother^-th^se  were  all  good 
omen0.  One  of  the  best  was  to  hear  an 
ass  bray  on  the  left,  and  then  anoiher  on 
the  right,  for  this  meant  strangling  many 
people,  and  both  hands  full  of  money. 

The  *Lodaha  and  Jumaklechee  Thugs 
kicked  the  back  of  the  first  <*  piece  of 
business,"  on  the  same  principle  that  a 
London  crossins-sweeper  spits  for  luck  on 
the  first  copper  he  gets  in  the  day.  But  if 
at  the  beginnibg  of  an  expedition,  the 
jemadar,  or  leader,  happened  to  ^bop  the 
sacred  waterpot^  which  he  carried  along 
with  the  hdy  pickax^,  wrapped  iai  a  white 
doth,  with  roots  of  turmeric  )and  coins,  it 
was  an  exceedingly  bad  onien  for  all  con- 
cerned. So  it  was  to  meet  a  potter  or  abiind 
man,  ov  a  foneral,  or  a  daBcing-mairt»r;  or 
a  Bdler  of 'oil  A  wotnan  With  ah  empty 
pitcher  was  bad.    1?wo  jackals  we^  worse. 

It  was  bad,  too,  to  sneeze-^'wldeh  is 
what  the  modmm  Italian^  say.  But  the 
very  worst  sign  of  alt  was  to  hear  the  cry 
of  a  hare  on  the  right  at  night:  This,  a 
Thus  inforlner  said,  meant  a  special  Wam- 
iDg  from  DAvee  that  thd  expMition  shotdd 
be  abandoned,  for,  if  persisted  In,  it  would 
end  in  disaster  and  death,  and  the  hares 
would  lap  water  out  of  their  d^ulk 

After  Davee  took  away  her  rib,  they 
had  to  use  iron  pickaxes,  and  the  making 
of  one  was  an  impoi^tant  rel^ous  ceremony. 
The  1»ne  and  omens  being  all  right, 
prayers  atd  fastines  were  made,  and  then 
the  btacksmitii  and  a  Thu^  priest  were  shut 
up  ahme  togetlrar  till  the  job  wM  finished. 
Here  we  seetn  to  hslVe  the  root  of  an  old 
tradition  among  smiths  that  none  but  the 
initiated  should  witness  the  foi^ilg  of  a 
masterpiece. 

When  the-  pickaxe  was  made,  great 
precautions  were  taken  ttiat  ho  aha^ow 
might  ftJl  on.it  before  it  had  been  con- 
secrated, and  render  it  useless. 

To  oonseerate  it,  they  first  buried  it^ 
and  then  dug  it  up  and  put  it  into  a 
brass  box;  then  it  was  taken  out  and 
washed  in  hol^  sugar-and-water,  in  milk, 
and  in  rioe-spirit  Seven  crimson  spots 
were  then  put  on  it.    Lastly,  jt  fire  was 
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mttde  of  mango-0t«VM|  and  the  pickaxes 
placed  in  a  dish  witfa  oocoafitlts  attd  apfees. 
Then  it  was  passed  seven  times  thrbti^'the 
fiame,  and  the  rite  was  ^omplet^.  '  It  onljr 
remained  toaseertain  the  goodwill  of  the 
goddess,  for  which  the  ehief  priest  put  a 
coooannt  on  the  ground,  ana  taking  the 
pickaxe  in  his  hand,  loudly  called  on  Davee, 
and  then  siarack  the  cocoanut 

If  he  broke  it,  it  was  a  good  omen,  and 
all  present  bowed  towards  the  west )  if  he 
failed,  it  was  bad,  and  no  more  could  be 
done  for  that  time. 

The  uickaxe  was  a  fetiri),  or  holy  thing. 
When  buried  in  the  earth,  it  would  turn 
and  point  in  the  direction  an  expedition 
ought  to  take.  An  oath  sworn  on  it  was 
inviobbla  If  any  man  faded  to  keep  it, 
a  Thug  told  Captain  Sleeman,  Davee  would 
twist  his  neck  round  and  round  till  he  died. 

This  Captain  Sleem«i  was  an  Indian 
magistrate  who  was  very  active  in  dis- 
covering and  rooting  out  Thugs.  His 
reports  to  Government,  between  1850 
and  ISS5,  are,  in  spite  of  their  hor- 
rible disclosures,  highly  interesting.  He 
also  compiled  a  vocabulary  of  Thuggee. 
All  his  information  was  obtained  ^m 
Thug  approvers,  some  of  them  persons  of 
siq>erior  intetl^enee  and  polished  manners. 

In  winter.  Thugs  pretended  to  follow 
diflferent  occupations,  and  in  summer  set 
out  on  their  strangling  expeditions.  Some- 
times tbey  travelled  in  small  parties, 
at  other  times  in  bands  'Of  a  hundred, 
or  even  two  hundred  strong.  If  a 
solitary  passenger  was  overtaken;  his  fate 
was  sealed,  ^veral  Thtigs  Would  creep 
up  behind  him,  seize  his  arms  and  legs, 
twist  the  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  and 
throw  him  to  the  ^ound  a  corpse. 

They  often  disguised  themselves  as 
merchants,  artisans,  soldiers,  and  pilgrims. 

Their  scouts,  going  on  in  advance, 
entered  the  towns,  and  learned  '  what 
travellers  were  on  the'road,tiieir  numbers, 
apparent  wealth,  and  whether  armed  or 
otherwise*  With  them  the  Thugs  would 
mingle  like  harmless  wa3Ffiirers ;  gradually, 
and  without  exciting^  suspicion,  each 
traveller  would  be  placed  between  a  sham- 
shea  and  a  bhurtote,  who,  at  a  given 
signal,  would  seize  upon  the  victim  and 
draw  tight  the  deadly  noose.  Not  unf  re- 
quentiy,  ^  company  of  tfairiy^  or  forty 
persons,  men,  women,  and  cmldren,  who 
had  banded  togetiier  for  mutual  safety,  has 
been  thus  in  a  few  minutes  destroyed. 

In  burying  the  dead,  the  Thugs  first 
broke  all  this  jojntSy  <^<1  ^^^^  ripped  open 


the  bodies,  lest  these,  by  swelling,  should 
cradk:  the  earth  above,  and  be  scented  out 
by  the  jackals.  If  possible,  they  dug  the 
graves  in  the  jungle,  but,  if  the  ^und 
was  open,  they  would  encamp  and  light 
fires  to  dry  the  damp,  freshly-turned  earth. 
Nothing  r  was  ever  left  to  chance.  The 
travellers',  graves  were  often  dug  before- 
hand in  some  lonely  juugle  near  which 
they  had  to  pass. 

'  There  was  no  instance  on  record  of 
Thugs  having  been  seen  at  their  work.  If 
any  ever  did  so  see  them,  they  shared  un- 
doubtedly the  common  fate. 

It  was  the  first  article  of  their  creed  to 
shed  no  blood ;  the  swift,  silent  noose  alone 
did  tile  work.  Another  rule  was,  never  to 
kill  anyone  neat  his  home. 

Besides  the  land  Thugs,  there  were  the 
Pnngoos,  or  water  Thugs,  who  plied  their 
trade  in  boats  on  the  rivers,  pretending  to 
convey  passengers — generally  pilgrims  — 
or  to  take  up  tired  wayfarers  out  of  mere 
charity.  At  night  they  would  arise  and 
strangle  them,  and  throw  their  bodies  over- 
b^anf  tobe  devoured  by  the  crocodiles. 

There  seems  to  be  something  peculiarly 
malignant  and  devilish  in  this  waking 
people  up  to  be  strangled.'  In  the  house, 
thev  would  shake  the  ileeper,  and  shout 
in  his  ear  that  a  scorpion — or,-  if  it  were 
out  of.  doors,  that  a  snake — ^had  crept  into 
his  clothes :  any  sudden,  fearful  alarm,  to 
terrify  and  confuse  him ;  and  the  next 
instant  he  was  gasping  for  the  breath  of 
his  life,  and  the  next  was  a  corpse. 

A  chief  Thug  was  once  asked  if  he  never 
felt  reniorise  for  his  deeds.  "  Does  anyone," 
he  replied, "  feel  remorse  for  having  worked 
at  the  calling  which  €k>d  has  assi^ed  to 
him  1  It  is,  m  reaUty,  Ood  who  kills  all, 
and  no  one  dies  before  his  time.'' 

Another  said  that  the  taste  of  the  goor 
<^  holy  sugar  changed  man's  nature — it 
would  change  a  beast.  This  man  had  left 
Thuggee  nm  got  on  well  in  the  world,  but 
he  could  not  forget  the  taste  of  r  the  goor, 
and  returned  to  be  a  Thug. 

Many  Thugs,  especially  one  Zolfukar,  a 
chief  leader  among  them,  ascribed  the 
evUs  which  had  overtaken  the  sect  to  im- 
piety, to  the  neglect  of  Davee,  and  to  the 
IdlKng  of  women,  a  thing  never  done  by 
the  ancient  Thuss. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  *'once  we  had  religion, 
now  we  have  lost  it,  and  must  suffer  the 

{penalty*  of  our  sins.      But  Davee  never 
orsook  us  tfll  we  forsook  her." 

Another  kind  of  Thugs  selected  their 
victims  from  the  poom  murdmi^  them  for 
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the  sake  of  their  children,  whom  they 
afiberwards  sold,  especially  beautifal  girls, 
for  good  prices  in  the  luge  cities.  The 
two  centres  of  their  operations  were  Delhi 
and  Bhortpore.  Besides  Davee,  they  had 
a  prophet  Megponna,  who  had  been  a 
hermit  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  a 
great  worker  of  miracles. 

A  notorious  Thug  chief  was  Feringhea, 
who  was  arrested  at  Sangir  in  1830.  This 
most  atrocious  scoundrel  confessed  to  so 
many  murders  that  his  statements  were  in 
a  great  measure  disbelieved,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  strangling  of  throe  parties  of 
travellers  by  himself  and  his  comrades 
some  years  befor&  At  his  request  the 
ground  at  three  different  spots  which  he 
carefully  pointed  out  was  dug  up.  It  was 
then  covered  with  grass  and  bushes  of  old 
growth,  but  on  reaching  a  certain  depth  the 
skeletons  were  found  just  as  Feringhea  had 
said. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
there  were  supposed  to  be  ten  thousand 
Thues  in  all  India,  who  annually  mur- 
dered thirty  thousand  people.  Between 
the  years  1826  and  1837,  more  than  nine- 
teen hundred  were  hailed  or  imprisoned 
in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal  Thusgee 
is  considered,  then,  to  have  receiveditA 
death-blow,  and  to  have  become  within 
ten  years  idEterwards  quite  extinct 

But  ancient  customa  die  hard  in  the 
Eas^  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the 
remote  parts  of  India,  especially  in  the 
native  principalities,  it  may  linger  even  yet. 

Of  the  thousands  of  persons  who  dis- 
appear annually  in  India,  there  are  many 
of  whom  their  friends  only  know  that  they 
were  and  are  not  Wild  beasts  they 
suppose  have  destroyed  them ;  but  it  may 
be  that  on  some  lonely  road  they  have 
encountered  a  savage  more  crafty  and 
relentless  than  even  the  man-eater  or 
hooded  snake. 


RUSSET  AND  GREEN. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  IIL 

Mention  was  made,  at  an  early  stage 
of  this  veracious  chronicle,  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Bunch,  a  eentleman  of  artistic  tastes,  who 
occupied  Mrs.  Perks's  first-floor,  and  was 
by  her  consulted  as  to  the  presentation  to 
Miss  Kennett  of  the  Rev.  John.  Miss 
Eennett  came  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Bunch,  in  one  way  or  another  —  more, 
indeed,  than  she  ever  saw  of  the  other 
lodgers  with  whom  the  house  was  packed, 
collectively.    She  passed  him  on  the  stairs, 


or  in  the  street^  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  house,  pretty  nearly  every  morning, 
as  she  betook  nerself  to  her  daily  interview 
with  Mrs.  Travers ;  and  it  was  rarely  the 
case  that  she  got  back  to  her  own  room, 
when  her  day's  labour  was  over,  without 
seeing  him  a  second  time.  This  circum- 
stance, to  one  a  little  more  sophisticated 
in  the  ways  of  town  life  in  general,  and  of 
such  quarters  as  William  Street  in  par- 
ticular, than  was  Miss  Kennett,  would 
certainly  have  aroused  suspicion.  And 
when  the  suspecter  is  a  young  lady  of 
considerable  personal  attractions,  and  the 
suspected  a  young  man  of  artistic  pur- 
suits, and,  therefore,  with  a  faculty  for 
the  admiration  of  the  beautiful,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  suspicion  is  not  far  to  seek. 
But  it  never  entered  Miss  Kennett's  mind 
to  conceive  that  it  was  by  any  other  cause 
than  accident  that  Mr.  Bunch  found  so  many 
opportunities  of  momentarily  relieving  his 
head  of  the  weight  of  the  soiled  white  aeer- 
stalker  which  so  constantly  decorated  it 
For  Mr.  Bunch  shared  his  landlady's  faculty 
of  knowine  a  lady  when  he  saw  one,  and 
the  *'  coup  de  chapeau  "  with  which  he  never 
failed  to  greet  her  was  beautiful  to  sea 
It  spoke  a  respectful,  artistic  admiration,  a 
recognition  of  social  superiority,  while  the 
famiUar  jerk  of  the  head  and  enoouraging 
smile  which  always  accompanied  the  action, 
softened  its  more  dignified  attdbute& 
About  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Bunch  began  to 
pay  more  attention  to  his  person  than 
it  had  hitherto  been  his  habit  to  do,  and  to 
indulge  in  such  cheap  sartorial  splen- 
dours as  were  within  tiie  purchasing  power 
of  his  meagre  purse.  He  sported  a  tie  of 
a  beautiful  arsenical  green,  and  had  his 
boots  blacked  twice  a  week.  These  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  moral  perturba- 
tion would  not  have  been  lost  upon  any 
native  damsel  of  Paradise  Street  as  they 
were  upon  Miss  Kennett;  but  the  sad 
littie  smile  and  bow  which  Mr.  Bunch's 
magnificent  salute  received  as  its  sole 
answer  was  all  the  recognition  it  and  his 
new-bom  splendours  of  costume  received. 

"  It  can't  be  the  parson,"  said  Mr.  Bunch 
to  himself.  "  He  ain't  been  round  here  for 
a  fortni't "  Mr.  Bunch  was  perplexed.  It 
did  not  accord  with  his  scheme  of  things 
that  so  much  beauty  should  walk  the  world 
unclaimed  and  unprotected.  ''And  there's 
nobody  in  that  'ouse  in  Beatrice  Place  but 
two  old  women.  Old  women  1  Yah ! — 
what's  she  want  to  waste  her  time  like  that 
fori" 

Mr.  Bunch  was  wroth  at  thps^inexplic- 
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able  folly.  At  first  the  little  smile  with 
which  Miss  Kennett  had  replied  to  his 
salate  had  comforted  and  encouraged  him, 
but  were  things  to  stop  at  that  pass  for 
ever  1  Sorely  any  yonng  lady,  unhampered 
by  a  prior  attachment,  must  have  read  the 
meaning  of  his  smiles — most  have  known 
better  than  to  fancy  that  a  man  with  work 
to  do  had  no  object  in  thus  persistently 
throwing  himself  in  her  way.  Mr.  Bunch  was 
quite  wiUing  to  allow  that  advances  should 
first  be  made  from  his  side,  but  he  sorely 
felt  the  need  of  a  little  encouragement. 

There  were  ways  and  means,  he  argued 
with  himself,  by'which  the  most  modest  of 
young  women  could  express  her  willing- 
ness to  "  keep  company  "  with  a  young  man 
whose  desires  that  way  were  evident  as 
were  his  own.  For  Bunch  was  a  bit  of  a 
Don  Juan  in  the  eyes  of  Paradise  Street, 
and  had  had  many  innocently  amorous  ex- 
periences of  the  ladies  of  that  quarter;  and 
he  contrasted  Miss  Kennett's  bearing  with 
those  of  his  former  flames,  finding  no 
encouragement  in  the  comparison.  Had 
not  Miss  Price,  the  comely  barmaid  at  The 
Wellington,  now  the  proud  bride  of  an 
opulent  young  stockbroker,  mingling  with 
the  titled  of  the  land  at  her  husband's 
mansion  at  Tolse  Hill — ^had  not  she,  the 
circumspectness  of  whose  conduct  might  be 
upheld  as  an  example  to  all  possible  bar- 
maids, entrusted  Mr.  Bunch  with  letters  to 
post  for  hf r,  and  rewarded  his  attachment 
with  other  small  commissions  expressing 
recognition  of  and  confidence  in  his  as  yet 
unspoken  affection  1  Had  not  Miss  Turner, 
the  greengrocer's  daughter  (a  less  shining 
example,  certainly,  for  she  had  only  married 
the  haker  at  the  comer,  but  yet  a  most 
discreet  joung  woman),  entrusted  to  him 
the  quelhng  ofa  distasteful  suitor  from  the 
neighbouring  barracks,  and,  on  one  blissful 
occasion,  sent  him  a  valentine)  Miss 
Kennett  gave  him  no  letters  to  post,  no 
commissions  to  execute,  no  despised  or  un- 
welcome follower  to  vanquish,  and  had  sent 
himnovalentin&  He  had  received  but  that 
sad  little  smile  and  bow  in  recognition  of  all 
his  labour  and  expense,  the  time  wasted  at 
the  street-comer,  waiting  for  her  morning 
and  evening,  the  boot-poush,  and  the  beau- 
tiful cravat  Did  she  think  cravats  cost 
nothing,  and  that  boot-blacks  dispensed 
Day  and  Martin  and  elbow-grease  sratis  t 
And  if  a  lady  wouldn't  give  a  cove  the  tip, 
what  was  he  to  dot  Mr.  Bunch,  driven  to 
extremity,  cleaned  his  nails  and  mounted 
false  cufis  and  a  homicidal  collar,  and  still 
the  fair  one  vrt^  coy. 


Mary  Kennett  went  her  own  quiet  way, 
unwitting  of  all  this,  and  so  untroubled  by  it 
The  d^ys  slipped  by,  almost  unmarked  in 
their  monotonous  likeness  one  to  another. 
The  salary  she  received  from  Mrs.  Travers 
for  her  daily  attendance  upon  her,  small  as 
it  was,  was  still  more  than  enough  for  her 
exceedingly  simple  needs,  and,  with  all 
sordid  care  for  the  future,  some  little  of  her 
habitual  melancholy  had  passed  away,  and 
left  her  witii  a  settled  content  which  was 
almost  cheerful — which  was,  at  all  events, 
as  far  removed  from  sadness  as  from 
gaiety.  She  made  no  new  acquaintances, 
and  apparently  desired  none,  living  her 
life  of  barren  routine  from  day  to  day. 
What  thoughts  of  a  brighter  and  more 
easeful  existence,  experienced  or  imagined, 
she  may  have  had,  remained  unexpressed. 
To  whom,  indeed,  might  she  have  confided 
them?  Mrs.  Travers — sitting  in  stony 
resignation  by  her  dismantled  hearth, 
waiting  the  wished-for  end,  dreaming 
again  we  hopes  and  disappointments,  joys 
and  sorrows,  of  a  life  which  to  Mary  was 
but  one  of  the  million  of  sealed  mysterious 
histories  which  go  to  make  up  London — 
gave  no  confidences  and  asked  none.  She 
was  kind,  with  that  cold  kindness  which 
her  age  and  life  of  solitary,  troubled 
thought  permitted.  She  spoke  of  rerigna- 
tion,  never  of  hope,  except  it  were  in  the 
life  to  come ;  of  prayer,  of  patience,  never  of 
love,  of  joy,  of  a  happy  future  upon  that 
world  which  had  fallen  away  from  her  and 
lefb  her  there,  a  ghost  of  flesh  and  blood, 
with  but  the  spectres  of  her  own  troubled 
past  to  hwr  her  company  while  still  she 
bore  the  burden  of  the  flesh.  That  Mary 
should  be  pale  and  quiet,  that,  with  all 
the  wealth  of  hope,  and  love,  and  joy  in 
expectation  which  belong  to  youth,  she 
should  yet  be  companionless  and  unloved, 
were  to  her  things  which  -asked  for  pity 
and  tendemess,  but  which  seemed  to  her 
stern  thought  no  subject  of  surprise  or 
wonder.  Trouble  was  the  lot  of  aU,  and 
aJl  that  young  or  old  miffht  do  was  to  bend 
in  resignation  to  the  burden,  and  pray 
for  strength  to  bear  it  to  the  end.  So 
confidence  between  her  and  Mary  was 
impossible,  and  of  all  her  meagre  present 
acquaintance  there  remained  only  the  Bev. 
John,  a  cler^man,  certainly,  and,  according 
to  Mary's  views,  a  most  admirable  one,  but 
one  in  whom,  from  his  age  and  the  short- 
ness of  their  knowledge  of  each  other,  she 
shrank  from  confidi^  to  too  great  an 
extent  And,  for  his  part,  he  asked  no 
confidences^  and,  in  fapt,  tacitly  avoided 
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them,  preferring  to  offer  what  practical 
kindness  lay  in  his  power  to  prying,  in 
has  quality  of  spiritaal  adviser,  into  mis^ 
fortones  which  he  wouli  probably .  have 
been  totally  nnable  to  relieve.  .Such 
services  as  he  coold  render  once  performed, 
he  left  the  girl  to  her  own  devices^  leaving 
with  her  the  knowledge  that  in  all  con- 
tingencies in  which  a  man's  hand  or  hiead 
comd  be  of  any  avail  to  her,  she  had  but  to 
call  him  to  her  side. 

It  befell  upon  »  certain-summer  evening 
that  a  somewhat,  singular  event  came  to 
pass,  which,  slight  in  itseU^,  was  yet  a  link 
in  the  tangled  chain  which  I  have  made  it 
my  task  to  unravel  Mary  had  passed  the 
day — as  she  had  passed  manypreviouslyp- 
in  that  bare  room  in  the  house  in:Beateiee 
Place,  it  was  wann  sunimer' weather  now, 
but  the  fire  still  burned  sullenly  beneaih 
its  hood  of  grey  ashes^  and  the  bent  figure 
before  it  still  bore  the  heavy  envdope  of 
shawls  aoid  wraps  wbkk  it  had  worn  on  the 
day  when  Mary  bad  first  beheld  it  Every- 
thing was  unchanged;  the  swift  loot  of  Time, 
whidi  left  such  deep  imprints  elsewhese, 
seemed  here  to  have  disarranged  no  speck 
of  dust  upon  the  floor,  to  have  shaken  not 
so  much  as  a  cobweb  in  the  empty  and 
neglected  comers.  The  dreamy  atmosphere 
of  the  place,  in  which  all  semed  stnuige, 
weird,  and  unreal,  was  unchanged,  and  for 
hours  the  only  sound  which  had  varied 
the  monotonous  ticking  of  the  clock  had 
been  Mary's  voice  as  she  read  bom  the 
heavy  Bible  to  that  silent  and  unliatening 
figure  on  tiie  hearth.  It  was  dose  upon 
four  o'dock,  and  her  daily  task  was  nearly 
done,  when  suddenly  she  was  startled  by  a 
cry,  and,  rising  quicUy  from  her  seat,  beheld 
^Irs.  Travers  standing  erect  with  out- 
stretched hands,  and  eyes  fixed  with  a.wild 
stare  on  empty  space 

"Roland  I" 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  word,  and 
the  voice  and  accent  wiw  Irhieh  it  was 
spoken  were  those  of  agony  and  jdiama 
And  while  the  girl  stood  looking  at  ker, 
frozen  with  fear  beyond  the  power,  of 
speech  or  action,  Mr&  Travels  fell  back 
heavily  into  hev  seat,  and  turning  her  face 
towards  her  companion,  spoke  again : 

"A  jealous  God,  visiting  t&  sins  of 
the  children  mm  the  faUiera"      .    . 

The  face  ano-voice  with  which  she  wpdbe 
that  travesfy  of  the  sacred  words  were 
terriUe  to  see  «nd  hear.  There  was  a  long 
pause  before  die  spoke  again,  and  then  ber 
voice  had  regained  its .  own  changdesa 
aceent,  monotonous  and  hoUow. 


"Go,"  she  said;  "leave  me  to  myself. 
If  I  -have  said  anything  you  oould  not 
understand,  forget  ik  Go  now,  iCnd  come 
again  to-morrow." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Wh£n  Mary  arrived  tiiat  evening  before 
the  door  of  Number.  £ig^y*nine,.  Paradise 
Street,  she  discovered  Mrv  Bnndi.  there 
before  her,  in  the  act  of  tUlmitting  himsdf 
with  a  latchkey.  The  artist's  appearance, 
since  she  had  last  beheld  him  that-mom- 
ing  on  J  leaving  the  house — he  had  been 
posted,  as  uraal,  at  the  cociier  of  the 
street,  and  had  bestowed .  iipbn  her  the 
invariable  salute,  with  the  invariaMe 
sBsult-^iiad  undergone  a  marked  improve- 
ment  He  had  on  a  new  and  complete 
suft  of  tweed,  obviously^  from  the  obelinale 
creases  which  decorated  the  legs  and  anns, 
of  the  "readi-me-down"  variety,  but 
better  fitting,  and  of  a  quieter  out^  and 
pattern  >than  the  vestments  he  had  hitherto 
patronised;  and. fie  bad  a  new  talljiat, 
white,  with  a  Isoad  black  band. 


like  the  predecessor  it  had  replaced,  at  the 
extreme  back  of  his  head ;  and  he  carried 
an  unframed  picture  envdoped  iu  brown- 

Emderitisarm.  HiseiroresdondidBel^ 
that  satisfaction  wmdi  bis  newly- 
sartorid  grandeur  mij^t  have  justi- 
fied' one  m  expecting,  but -was  at  once 
disdainfnl  'and  agpressive,'  and'  he  carried 
the  abort  wooden  pipe,  which  decorated  his 
countenance,  upanLe  down  at' an  angle 
which  imitatedtiie  devatton  of  hianeee,  and 
expressed  scorn*  and  contomdy.  BdioidinR 
MueKemettj  helef^  the  door  opim  behind 
him,  and.  preiBeded  bee  upstaiza  as  far  as 
the  fimt  lauding/. where  he: turned  and 
addressed'  her, 

^*  I  say;"  he  demanded/  with*  are  piefaoe 
or  exordium,  "do  you  know  anyttdng 
about  pictures 9" 

Mary  responded  cautioudy  that  she' had 
seen  a  good  many.  .  • 

"Do  you  know  a  good  one^when  yon 
see  it 9 "  he  asked.  "  Because:  if- you ^  do, 
now's  your  thae,  so  don't  fieglect  It,  pr 
you'll  never  know  what  youVe-  missed. 
Come  along  in  here." 

He  kicked  open  a  room  dooTf  and 
entered,  Mary  if ollowinj;.  The  roem  was 
otfpettess  and  nnftffntthed,  save  for  a 
miraeuloudy  small  bed  in  one  conaer,  a 
waohlKand^stand  in  imitation  uajde,  two 
chairs,  a  ridoety  ded  table  with  red  legs,  a 
rheumatic  easd;  and  two  ^dy^^blown 
nlhouettes  of  somebody's  deceased  rda- 
tions  hung  upon  the  wall    There  waSja 
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sickly  scent  of  punts  and  varnishea  in  the 
air,  and  ttie  windows  were  Ita  dean  than 
they  might  have  been.  The  young  man 
planted  one  of  the  chairs  at  an  an^e  ^tk 
the  Ught  with  a  qnite  nnnecessary  amount 
of  noisy  energy,  and  having  breed  the 
picture  he  carried  from  ite  envelope  of 
brown-paper,  placed  it  'On  the  chaiff,  and- 
demanded :  ! 

**  There !  what  do  you  think  of  that  1 " 

It  Was  a  picture  <rf  spmewhlit  peculiar 
ohancter.  It  represented  a  table  spread 
with  a  green  eloth^  upon  which  was  set  a 
plate  of  green  earthenware,  and  on  that 
were  piled  green  apidea,  green  filberts; 
green  pears,  and  a  green  lettuce,  which 
gave  tiie  too-sensitive  beholder  colic,  tooth- 
ache, and  goose^in  to  look  upcm.  They 
looked  about  as  eatable  as  tin,  and  their 
tints  had  apparently  been  studied  from 
variations  of  the  cdour  of  .Mr.  Bunch's 
necktie.  The  artist  had  a  rieht  to  claim 
distlndtion  on  one  score.  He  nad  invented 
common  objecta  with  colours  quite  un- 
known to  nature.  The.  picture  had  one 
good  point,  however.  Its  drawing  was 
laborious  and  a  little  liard,  but  careful  and 
accurate. 

''There!"  repeated  the  young  man  Ap- 
provingly;  "  what  doybu  think  of  tbati " 

Maty  did  so  much  violence  to  her  dOn^ 
sdence  as  to  say  that  she  thought  it  was 
very  nice. 

"  Then,"  demanded  Mr.  Bunch,  with  even 
greater  initation  than  he  had  yet  evinced, 
"  why  the  deuce  don't  they  buy  it )  " 

The  query  was  of  such  a  character  that 
Mary  could  only  loo]£  hopelessly  at  its 
propounder,  and  could  find  no  answer.  It 
was  the  first  opportunity  ahe  had  yet  had 
of  observing  hun  closely.  He  was  the 
type  of  that  kind  of  man  of  which,  in 
Ghaorles  Reade's  fine  phrase,  crowds  are 
made.  'His  features  were  commonplace, 
and  somewhat  harshi  but  the  eyes  and  chin 
were  good  and  resolute.  His  figtre  was 
stunted  ahd  ungraceful,  but  broad  and 
straggling  as  to  build.- 

'<rve  carted  that  picture  about  for 
three  months,"  he  went  on.  *'  There  ain't 
a  dealer  in  London  as  don't  know  it  I've 
sent  it  to  every  eallery  and  exhibition  I 
could  hear  of^  and  they've  all  chucked  it. 
My  undo  offers  five-and-six  on  it.  Five- 
and-siz !  My  eye  1  Why,  I  put  three 
weeks'  good  work  into  it,  five  hours  a  day, 
and  the  frame  cost  fifteen  bob.  I  got 
eight  on  that,"  he  added,  with  a  gleam  of 
happier  remembrance,  which  went  as 
rapidly  as  it  came.    "  What  do  they  mean 


by  iti  Talk  about  your  Tnrnerses  and 
your  Millaises  1  Look  at  that  bit  o'  colour 
ihera  Did'you  ever  see  a  green  like  that 
in  a  MiUaia,  I  should  like  to  know  1 " 

Mary  replied,  truthfully,  that  she  never 
had. 

'*  You  never  will,"  replied  the  artist^  not 
at  all  sootiied  by  her  ready  admission. 
"There  ain't  one  of  the  lot  of  'em  as  knows 
anything  about  cobur.  It's  enough  to 
make  a  man  turn  atheist  to  see  how  he's 
treated  in  this  world."  He  spoke  as  if  he 
had  idready  tnavelled^  through  several 
universes,  in  each  of  which  he  had  received 
better  tr^tment  than  in  the  present.  "  A 
cove  might  as  well  not  work  at  all — iust 
as  well  not— rbetter,  in  fact^  It's  just  like 
Oliver  Cromwell  satd :  '  Slog  away  tUl  all's 
Uiie,  and  wliat  do  you  get  for  it  1' " 

This  appropriate  and  authentic  quotation 
seemed  to  soothe  him.  He  looked  at  his 
production  with  a  softened  eye,  and  shook 
his  head  with  the  air  of  who  has  hit  the 
right  nail  fairly  for  once. 

'''Nevermind,  old  ladj^,"  he  continued, 
Mary  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  was 
still  addressing  her,  but  it  was  the  picture. 
"  Never  mhtd  I  we'll  beat  'em  yet — ^hollow 
as  a  drum  1  Let  'em  try  all  they  know  to 
ke^  us  down ;  we're  ready  for  'em.  Pour 
on,  we  will  endure !  Ye6,  sir  1  It'll  take 
'eiiL  an  their  time  to  beat  Sam  Bunch,  and 
mor&  Sam'U  get  his  look  in  one  of  these 
fine  days,  and  then  we'll  see  thingf^  Sam'll 
roll  in  his  carriage  yet,  and  woffle  in  the 
spondoolicka  with  the  best  of  'em.  Lord! 
what  does  a  bit  of  Imrdupness  matter  no^, 
to  a  man  as  has  got  a  future  before  him ) 
Nothing  at  all.  It' helps  him.  Opens  his 
eyes,  and  teaches  him  his  way  about  '  Pour 
^tre  grand,  II  faut  souffrii*.'" 

The  accent  was  hideous,  but  the  quota- 
tion was  recognisable,  and  Mary  looked  at 
him  in  some  surprise.  He  caught  the 
glance,  and  laughed  aloud. 

*' Didn't  think  I  knew  Frenoh— eh? 
Perhaps  Sam  knows  more  th^n  he  gets 
credit  for.  A  cov^  can  be  a  gentleman — 
and  well-^ucated,  too,  mind  you — for  all 
he  lives  in  Paradise  Street,  W.C.  Or  a 
lady,  either!"  The  complimentary  intention 
was  obvious,  in  spite  of  grammatical  con- 
fhaion.  "  Don't  you  be  abidd  o'  me,  miss," 
continued  Mr.  Bunch ;  *'  there's  no  harm 
in  me.  Only  when  a  gentleman  meets  a 
lady,  a  bit — a  bit  off  colour  like,"  he  in- 
smuated  this  with  great  delicacy^  "  when 
he's  a  bit  off  colour  himself — why,  they 
should  be  neighbourly,  shouldn't  they  9  ^ 

Mary  assented,  wondering   what   was 
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coming  next.  Mr.  Banch  was  beginning 
to  be  amnring. 

« There's  manywa  lady  and  genUematf 
mat  afore  now,  in  Queer  Street — hard-up, 
I  mean,  miss,  you  Koovr — ^aa  have  got  on 
wondeifal  well  together,  as  —  as  have 
lived  to  be  proud  of  each  other  af  terwarda 
Why,  there  was  Flaxman — though  he  was 
only  a  sculptor,  of  course— met  iiis  wife 
when  they  was  both  so  hard  up  as  they 
could  hardly  feed  'emselves;  and  see  what 
a  couple  they  was  1" 

Mr.  Bunch  was  progressing  at  such  a  rate 
now,  that  he  was  fast  ceasing  to  be  amusing, 
and  getting  rather  terrifying.  Mary  ownea 
not  only  a  tender  heart,  but,  a  rarer  quality 
in  women,  a  sense  of  humour.  The  latter 
gift  had  had  few  opportunities  of  cultiva- 
tion or  display  lately,  bnt  it  existed,  and  it 
and  the  desire  to  stay  Mr.  Bunch  from 
his  evident  intention  as  kindly  and  with 
as  lii^e  unnecessary  cruelty  as  possible, 
played,  between  them,  sad  havoc  with  her 
feelmgs. 

«  There  is  another  picture  here,"  she  said, 
turning  to  the  easel    "  May  I  look  at  it  1 " 

'<  I'd  rather  you  didn't,"  answered  Bunch 
rapidly,  with  a  restraining  hand  npon  the 
cloth  which  covered  it.  **  It's  a  nospital 
subject." 

"  A  what  1 "  asked  Mary. 

"A  hospital  subject,"  repeated  Mr. 
Bunch.  "  When  they  get  an  interesting 
case,  anything  peculiar,  they  like  to  have 
it  painted.  One  of  the  surgeons  at  St 
Thomas's  is  a  pal  of  mine,  and  he's  given 
me  a  job  or  two  in  that  way.  Took  one 
'ome  this  morning.  Two  pun  ten  I  got 
for  itu  Bought  these  clothes  with  some  of 
it  Treat— eh  1  Nobby  t  What  do  you 
think  I  give  for  'em,  now  1  You'd  never 
guess.  Twenty-five  bob  for  the  lot,  hat 
and  ail,  and  six  and  a  kick  for  the  boots." 
He  was  really  a  surprisingly  vulgar  young 
man.  "  Lor*  bless  you,  a  chap  as  knows 
the  ropes  can  dress  like  a  toff  for  next  to 
nothing.  And  I'm  a  steady  chap,  too.  No 
larks — never  4rink.  Always  at  work. 
Why,  though  I  say  it,  there's  heaps  o'  gals 
as'd  jump  at  me." 

"Mr.  Bunch,"  said  Mary  with  creditable 
gravity,  "  I'm  afraid  you  are  approaching 
a  subject  on  which  we  shall  not  agree." 
Mr.  Bunch  took  off  the  tall  white  hat  and 
scrutinised  its  lining  with  intent  interest 
**  Neighbours  should  avoid  disagreement 
if  possible, 'if  they  wish  to  remain  good 
friends." 


"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Bunch,  not  by  any 
means  with  all  his  old  fluency, "  I — I  don't 
meaai,  as  a  man  may  say — ^immediate.  I 
don't  expect  that  How  could  It  Of  course 
we  should  keep  company  a  bit  fiiat,  so  as 
to  see  a  bit  more  of  each  other.  Because 
— well,  I  might  be  mistaken,  and  you  might 
not  suit^  after  all" 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  I  should  not 
suit,"  replied  JSfiss  Kennett 

"  And,  besides,"  continued  Mr.  Bunch, 
''  a  cove — I  mean  a  gentleman — can't  marry 
on  two  and  fourpenoe  and  a  latch-key. 
And  then  there's  furniture.  No.  It  couldn't 
be  done  yet  But  you  might  think  about 
it|  miss." 

"I  should  seriously  advise  you  not  to 
think  about  it,  Mr.  Bunch,"  said  Mary. 
''  Please  say  no  more,"  for  he*  opened  his 
lips  as  if  to  speak.  "  I  hope  you  will -find 
a  girl  to  suit  yon — a  ^ood  girl,  who  will 
understand  your  ambitions  and  be  worthy 
of  the  position  you  will  win  for  her." 

"  Do  you  think  as  I  shall  knock  'em, 
some  day,  then?"  demanded  the  artiit 


lo  kno  wsI"  asked  Mary,"averaging" 
the  meaning  of  the  unfamiliar  phraM» 
"  But  you  must  work." 

'<0h,  I'll  work,"  responded  the  artist 
« Never  you  fear  that  And  tbeve's^.big 
prizes  in  .art,  mind  you.  There's  men 
making  thousands  a  year  out  of  it" 

"  I  hope  you  will  become  one  of  them 
some  day,"  answered  Mary  quickly.  Mr. 
Bunch's  vivid  imagination  already  pictored 
him  to  himself  as  one  of  the  Forty-^fhe 
President,  perhaps;  and  Mary  saw  that 
this  golden  dream  was  emboldeniflg  him  to 
a  second  attack.  "And  now  I  must  say 
good-afternoon,  Mr.  Bunch." 

'*  Gfood-aftemoon,"  returned  the  'artist 
sorrowfully.  .  '     ^ 

"  She's  a  stunner  1 "  he  sud  to  hunself, 
as  he  sat  down  npon  the  little  bed 
and  filled  the  short  pipe.  "She  ain't 
like  the  gals  hereabout  Wonder  if  she's 
a  lady — a  real  lady — a  swell.  She  talks 
like  it^  she  looks  like  it  Knows  French. 
What  brings  a  gal  as  knows  French  in 
Paradise  Street  9  I  know  it,  but  tiien  I've 
lived  in  Soho.  She's  a  lady,  I  believe. 
She's  hard-up,  or  else  she's — no,  she  ain't 
done  anything;  she's  hard-up— that's  it 
Well,  I  haven't  got  my  answer  yet  One 
'  no '  ain't  much  to  a  man  as  is  a  man. 
She'll  be  Mrs.  Bunch  yet,  some  day,  or  I'll 
know  the  reason  why." 
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Whiu-;  ali  these  young  people  we ro  thus 
rUQuiDg  riot  in  their  youih  and  freshness, 
shedJing  fiaods  of  toare  over  every  nettle 
that  atnn^  tboir  feet,  and  call  log  the  little 
bunches  of  weed  How ers  they  had  gathered 
amaranth  from  the  eternal  plains,  a  sad  old 
heart,  behind  closed  shutters,  in  a  room  in 
Jermjn  Street,  was  gathering  together  her 
dry  leaves  and  memorleB  of  the  past,  and 
saying  to  herself,  as  she  laid  tliem  in  her 
bosom,  "  Here  lies  all  that  is  lef^  to  me  of 
hope  and  life." 

Mrs.  Thome,  alono  in  the  dimlyOighted 
room,  sits  at  her  dead  son  s  writing  table, 
sorting,  destroying,  or  setting  on  on©  side, 
a^  a  sacred  treasure,  every  scrap  of  written 
paper  she  finds  therein. 

The  room  has  not  been  opened  and  aired, 
[nor  have  the  others  which  compose  the 
suite,  since  Kodney*s  death.  Only  IMr^, 
Thorn©  comes  daily  alone  with  the  key  in 
her  hand,  lights  the  candles  on  the  writing- 
table,  and  sits  there  some  four  or  tive 
unbroken  hours,  steadily  going  through 
her  dismal  task  Not  a  soul  beside  herself 
has  crossed  the  threshold  since  that  awful 
night  when  they  bore  the  poor,  disfigured, 
white- swathed  form  to  his  mother ^h  house, 

Jiist  as  she  sees  the  room  now,  seated  at 
Kodney's  desk,  in  the  half-gloom,  so  was  it 
when  Kodney  looked  his  last  at  it.  There, 
on  that  sofa  in  the  farther  corner,  lies  bis 
fur-lined  dressing-gown  j  beside  it,  on  the 
Hoor,  stand  his  embroidered  slippers,  just 
as  he  threw  them  on  one  side  before  he  set 
ofif  to  isee  his  mother  on  that  fateful  evening. 
Here,  on  a  con^^f  of  t^i®  mantelpiece,  lies 
his  half-amotej  ^igBX  iu  a  silver  ash-tray. 
On  the  very  ^    \l0g-^^^  ^*  which  his 


mother  sits,  there  is  a  dark,  ugly  stain  at 
one  corner,  which  has  eaten  into  the  wooil 
itself,  and  which  "  no  fuller  on  earth*'  will 
he  able  to  whiten  away,  let  him  try  as  he 
will. 

Sometimes,  as  the  mother  sits  unfolding 
and  folding  the  dead  man*6  papers,  hcreyo 
rests  monieDtarily  on  this  stain.  Then  her 
lips  tighten,  her  brows  draw  together,  awd 
her  eyes  flash  aa  might  the  eyes  of  some 
starving  leopard  in  search  of  prey,  or  some 
jungle- tiger  bereft  of  its  young. 

The  room  is  furnished  in  lavish  style. 
That  painting  hanging  over  the  secretaire 
cost  upwards  of  a  thousand  guineas ; 
the  jewelled  inkstand  and  candlesticks, 
between  four  and  five  hundred  ponnds. 
The  secretaire  itself,  with  its  inlaid  woods, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  onyxes,  was  worth  a  small 
fortune,  and  every  one  of  its  carved  drawers, 
when  Mrs.  Thome  &at  down  to  it^  had  been 
crammed  to  overflowing  with  bills  and 
divers  memoranda  of  luxuries,  works  of  art, 
jewellery,  and  brie  a-brac  generally,  enough 
to  stock  a  shop  in  Bond  Street. 

But  mixed  with  these  divers  hiils  and 
memoranda  is  manu£cript  of  another  sort^ 
correspondence  of  a  multifarious  kind, 
closely- written  diaries— for  Eodney  had  ever 
been  aa  diffuse  with  his  pen  us  he  had  been 
with  bis  filver  and  gold. 

Sometimes  J  in  spite  of  herself^  the 
mother's  lip  would  curl  over  the  pages  of 
some  of  these  diaries,  written  with  an 
almost  femimne  efftisiveness,  and  describing 
passages  in  the  young  man^a  life  for  which 
she  could  not  have  the  slightest  sympathy. 
Although,  to  herself,  she  would  not  even 
have  owned  the  fact,  certain  it  was  that,  in 
fancy,  Rodney  stood  before  her  now  with 
less  of  the  god  and  more  of  the  mire  about 
him  than  in  days  gone  hy.  Moit  of  these 
diaries— in  fatt,  the  greater  portion  of 
Rodney's  MSS.,  she  had  one  by  one  con- 
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Eumed  with  a  taper  in  the  fireplace.  A 
whole  heap  of  ashes  lay  there — the  only 
record  of  futile  virtnes,  paerile  vices,  crushed 
hopes ;  desires,  longings,  and  aspirations 
come  to  naught 

Mrs.  Thorne  thanks  God  that  she  is 
drawing  near  the  end  of  her  weary  task. 
Yet,  even  as  she  does  so,  she  asks  herself 
what  other  task  has  she  to  set  to  work 
upon  when  this  is  ended.  None,  save  that 
of  counting  the  slow-creeping  weeks  and 
months  till  the  ereat  night  comes  which 
puts  an  end  to  aU  labour. 

Two  things  only  remained  now  to  be  done 
at  that  writing-table:  one  was  the  scanning 
of  a  packet  of  letters,  all  in  Lucy  Selwyn's 
writing,and  tied  carefully  withasilken  cord; 
the  other  was  the  piecing  together  of  some 
tiny  fragments  of  paper  which  she  had  found 
scatter^  about  the  floor  and  writing-table 
when  she  had  first  entered  the  room.  They 
were  evidently  the  last  morsels  of  writing 
from  Rodney's  hand  before  he  dealt  his 
death  to  himself. 

Mrs.  Thorne  had  carefully  collected  them 
and  placed  them  on  one  side.  They  would 
take  hours  to  piece  together.  No  one  but 
a  mother,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  a 
last  message  from  her  dead  son»  would  have 
undertaken  sucb  a  labour. 

Again  and  again  had  she  taken  up  the 
packet  of  Lucy's  letters,  and  again  and 
again  had  laid  them  down.  Now,  should  she 
scan  them^ihe  feeble,  wicked  things  that 
they  were  1 — or  should  she  commit  them, 
unread,  to  the  flames  1  She  could  picture 
to  herself  exactly  of  what  fabric  they  were 
composed — ^fustian  to  their  very  last  thread, 
of  course,  with  just  that  sickly  odour  of 
romantic  sentiment  hanging  about  them 
which  girls  in  that  class  of  ufe  have  per- 
petually oozing  from  their  finger-tips.  Yes, 
bettor  burn  them.  By-and-by,  time  or 
chance  might  give  her  the  opportunity  of 
rewarding  this  girl  according  to  her  deserts. 
It  was  the  one  thing  in  life  to  which  she 
looked  forward  with  any — the  faintest- 
glow  of  anticipation.  Nothing  these  letters 
could  contain  would  weaken  this  purpose  of 
hers,  nothing  add  to  its  strength ;  so  let 
them  burn  for  the  worthless  trash  that  they 
were  I 

They  were  a  thick,  goodly,  packet  of 
letters ;  they  would  take  a  long  time  con- 
suming with  a  taper,  for  fire  there  was  none 
on  the  hearth.  Mrs.  Thome  cut  the  silk 
cord,  preparing  to  toss  them  one  by  one 
into  the  grate.  They  fell  apart  in  a  loose 
heap  At  the  same  moment,  there  fluttered 
ovit  from  beneath  the  flap  of  one  envelope 


a  tiny  scrap  of  paper,  apparently  torn  from 
a  lady's  purse-memorandum-book,  on  which 
was  scribbled  in  pencil  the  following 
sentence : 

"  Why  were  you  not  at  Lady  Cotswold's 
last  night)  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you.  Don't  forget — the  Park  to-morrow 
morning — near  the  Magazine.        E.  Y." 

Mrs.  Thome  had  picked  up  the  scrap  of 
paper  and  mechanically  read  it  before  she 
realised  what  she  was  doing.  Then  she  sat 
staring  at  it,  as  one  might  who,  counting 
over  his  bank-notes  and  telling  to  himself 
his  riches,  comes  suddenly  upon  an  unpaid 
bill  which  swamps  the  whole  amount. 

Lucy  Selwyn,  then,  had  not  been  the 
only  woman  who  had  held  this  poor  weak 
heart  in  thnJL*  Great  Heavens — what 
revelations  were  at  hand  now  I 

Who  was  E.  Y.  1 

And  here  Mra  Thome  ran  mentally  over 
all  the  names  begiunin^  with  a  "  Y  "  she 
had  known  or  heard  of  m  society. 

There  were  the  Youngs,  and  the  Yelver- 
tons,  and  the  Yorkes— all  in  Lady  Cots- 
wold's  set  Plenty  of  girls  amoAg  them, 
plenty  of  good  looks,  plenty  of  "  Ks"  too, 
no  doubt^  u  she  only  knew  their  christian- 
names.  There  was  an  Emily  Young,  and 
— Great  Heavens  1— an  Ellinor  Yorke,  the 
debutante  of  two  seasons  back,  whose 
beautv  and  grace  had  been  on  every  lip, 
as  well,  also,  her  coldness  and  coquetry. 

Mrs.  Thome  sat  mutely  staring  at  the 
slip  of  paper  for  full  five  minutes.  Then, 
with  a  new  light  breaking  into  her  brain, 
she  took  up  Lucy's  letters,  and  began 
slowly  in  their  order  to  read  tbem.  With  a 
sigh  and  a  heavy  heart  she  took  them  up, 
with  a  deeper  sigh  and  a  heavier  heart  she 
laid  them  down,  as,  all  unwelcomed,  the 
truth  forced  itself  upon  her  that  this 
young  girl  whom  she  had  looked  upon  as 
a  Delilah,  to  be  lightly  won  and  lightly 
cast  on  one  side,  had  been  nothing  less 
than  her  son's  good  angel  till  his  own 
weak,  wayward  hands  had  pushed  her 
out  of  his  path. 

They  were  letters  that  any  mother  might 
have  been  proud  to  call  of  her  daughter's 
writing,  that  any  wife,  looking^  back  in 
middle  life  to  her  g^lis^  days,  might  have 
rejoiced  to  say :  "These  were  of  my  pen- 
ning.'' Letters  which  breathed  in  every 
line  the  tmest,  deepest  devotion,  which 
expressed  the  girl  herself,  her  simple  pure 
womanhood,  as  faithfully  as  photographer's 
camera    or    artist's    pencil   inight   have 
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Mrs.  Thorne  gave  a  long  sigh,  pushed 
the  letters  away,  and  drew  the  torn  scraps 
of  paper  before  her  in  a  little  heap.  She 
looked  at  her  candles,  she  drew  oat  her 
watch.  To  piece  that  little  heap  of  frag- 
ments into  ^gibility  and  coherence  meant 
hoars  of  patient  labour.  So  be  it  Hours 
of  patient  labour  she  was  prepared  to 
spend  oyer  them.  Who  was  there  to  say 
her  ni^y  if  ahe  chose  to  lose  her  eyesight 
in  the  task,  and  had  to  feel  her  way  back 
to  the  dreary  house  in  Eaton  Square  1 

So  the  hours  of  patient  labour  were 
expended,  and  their  result  was  some  half- 
dozen  consecutive  Imes  of  Bodney's  delicate 
feminine  handwriting. 

They  ran  as  foUows : 

"  To  Ellinor  Yorke. 

"My  death  lies  at  your  door.  Had  we 
never  met  I  mieht  have  led  a  happy  life, 
or,  at  least,  an  honourable  one.  I  pray 
that  none  other  may  have  cause  to  curse 
you  as  I  do  now.       Rodney  ThorKe." 

These,  then,  were  Rodney's  last  words, 
words  which  he  no  doubt  intended  to  leave 
behind  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  false- 
ness of  the  woman  he  had  so  madly  loved, 
and  which  a  softer  moment — the  last  before 
death — ^had  induced  him  to  tear  into  f  rag- 
mentsL 

The  mother  sat  staring  at  it  stonily,  vet 
withal  with  a  fire  tearins  at  her  heart  that 
might  have  heated  and  cocacked  marble 
itself. 

To  her  these  torn  Iragments  were 
Rodney's  voiee  speaking  from  the  tomlx 

At  last  words  eame  to  hec. 

''<Aa  I  do  now/"  die  aaid»  repeat- 
ing Rodney's  words.  ^*My  boy,  if  yon 
are  anywhere  near  me  now,  hear  me  re- 
peat your  own  curse  upon  this  womim. 
As  I  do  now  curse  her,  as  I  ever  will 
curse  her  till  her  life  or  mine  shall  end  I 
Hear  me^  Rodney,''  and  now  the  mother 
uplifted  her  face  and  raised  her  hand  on 
high  as  though  in  very  truth  her  son  bent 
over  her  as  she  stood,  "  and  let  your  curse 
a  thousandfold  midtiplied  fall  upon  me  if 
I  fail  to  pay  back  to  this  woman  the 
bitterness,  the  misery,  the  desolatenesa, 
she  ha9  brought  into  your  life  and  mine, 
Yea»  and  amen  I " 


SOME  NOTABLE  QUACKERIEa 

Astonishment  is  often  expressed  at  the 
success  of  quackery,  not  only  in  the  past, 
but  even  in  the  present.    This  astonish- 


ment, however,  will  be  much  lessened  if 
one  considers  that  quackery  appeals  to  the 
ignorant,  the  foolish,  and  the  invalid.  The 
two  first- named  classes  are,  and  always 
have  been,  largely  predominant  in  number, 
and  we  can  understand  the  feeling  with 
which  the  inviUid  to  whom  the  honsst 
physician  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  cure, 
turns  ^  in  his  despair  to  the  boasting 
empiric  who  boldly  and  unblushingly 
asserts  the  infallible  certainty  of  the 
remedy  which  he  offers  for  sale.  Then 
there  is  the  large  class  of  imaginary 
invalids  whose  fancy,  as  it  has  provided 
them  with  their  ailment,  can,  of  course, 
make  it  disappear,  and  it  is  by  the  lavish 
advertisement  of  the  testimony  of  these 
idiots  that  other  victims  are  drawn  into 
the  nets  of  the  quack.  Where  there  are 
fools  to  be  plucked  there  will,  of  course, 
be  knaves  to  perfiorm  that  operation.,  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  writing  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  says :  **  It  gives 
me  much  despair  in  the  design  of  reform- 
ing  the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I 
find  there  always  arisei,  from  one  generation 
to  another,  successive  cheats  and  bubbles, 
as  naturally  as  beasts  of  prey  and  those 
which  are  to  be  their  food."  It  is  not 
only  in  the  case  of  medicine  that  quackery 
has  always  flourished.  All  the  desires  of 
humanity  in  its  pursuit  of  happiness  have 
had  their  corresponding  deceitful  pronuses 
of  fulfilment  The  soul  in  its  craving  for 
a  nearer  knowledge  of  its  creator,  or  for 
some  communication  with  the  unseen 
world ;  the  body  in  its  desire  for  the 
material  pleasures  of  this  life ;  have  been 
alike  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  ends  un- 
attainabla 

In  all  times  we  see  mankind  pursuing 
wealth,  health,  and  long  life.  The  warrior 
has  desired  immunity  from  wounds  or  a 
speedy  healing  j  the  old  man  has  dreamed 
of  perpetual  youth;  the  young  man 
of  love;,  the  woman  of  beauty.  One 
man  has  thirsted  for  gold  unlimited, 
another  for  unbound^  .knowledge. 
Quackery  and  superstition,  therefore,  have 
never  failed  to  imle  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  mankind,  because  they  have 
held  out  the  promise  of  the  fulfilment  of 
these  desires. 

The  ancient  quacks  had  their  oracles 
and  gods,  who  sjpoke  by  means  of  tubes  or 
venmloquial  priests,  and  their  wealthy 
du^  were  gratified  by  wonderful  visions, 
which  probably  had  no  higher  oridn  than 
the  magic -lantern.  The  jugglers  of 
Chaucer's  time  were  doubtless  acquainted 
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with  this  toy,  for  the  father  of  our  poetry 
says  in  his  Frankleynes  Tale  : 

For  oft  at  feates  have  I  wel  herd  seyn 
That  tregetoures,  within  an  holle  large, 
Have  mfule  come  in  a  water  and  a  barge, 
And  in  the  halle  rowen  up  and  down. 
Som  time  hath  semed  come  a  grim  lyoun  ; 
And  som  time  floures  spring  as  in  a  mede  ; 
Som  time  a  vine,  and  grapes  white  and  rede  ; 
Som  time  a  castel  al  of  lime  and  ston. 
And  whan  hem  liketh  voideth  it  anon  ; 
Thus  semeth  it  to  every  mannes  sight. 

Every  discorery,  great  or  small,^  of 
previously  unknown  powers  or  qualities 
in  nature  was  carefully  concealed  from  the 
vulgar,  and  used  as  a  means  of  exciting 
wonder  and  awe.  To  quote  from  the 
Spectator:  '*The  art  of  managing  man- 
kind is  only  to  make  them  stare  a  little, 
and  keep  up  their  astonishment;  to  let 
nothing  be  familiar  to  them,  but  ever  to 
have  something  in  their  sleeve,  in  which 
they  must  tMnk  you  are  deeper  than  they 
are."  On  this  principle  was  necessary  the 
jargon  of  the  alchemist^  his  lily  brides,  and 
red  bridegrooms,  green  dragons,  ruby  lions, 
Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn ;  the  magic 
circle,  tiie  fantastic  dress,  and  quaint 
hieroglyphs  of  the  astrologer  and  wizard 
with  ms  incantations,  his  chafing-dish,  his 
stuffed  alligators,  and  other  curious 
rubbish.  Even  the  poor  starved  Apothe- 
cary of  Romeo  and  Juliet  had 

in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung 

An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shaped  fishes. 

Of  all  the  blessings  of  this  world, 
perhaps  the  most  coveted  is  long  life. 
The  rich  man  who  would  round  off  his 
fortune  with  another  ten  thousand  pounds, 
or  his  estate  with  a  few  more  meadows  ; 
the  author  or  the  artist  who  has  not  yet 
finished  his  great  work;  the  philosopher 
who  feels  himself  as  yet  only  on  the  brink 
of  knowledge  whilst  he  feels  old  age  fast 
overtaking  him ;  the  statesman  who  would 
crown  his  fame  with  one  more  great  feat 
of  legislation  or  diplomacy — all  these 
ardenUy  desire  long  life. 

The  two  ffreat  goals  of  the  alchemist 
were  the  elixir  of  life,  or  universal 
remedy,  and  the  philosopher's  stone — that 
is,  the  power  of  securing  immortality,  or 
at  least  a  lifetime  immensely  extended, 
and  the  possession  of  unlimited  wealth. 
A  very  long  life  accompanied  by  the  decay 
and  weakness  of  old  age  was,  of  course, 
seen  to  be  a  doubtful  blessing,  consequently 
perpetual  youth,  or  the  power  of  com- 
mencing life  anew  as  a  young  man,  was 
also  part  of  this  desire.  In  their  search  after 
these  blessings,  those  ancient  students  were 


continually  melting,  burning,  separating, 
combining,  dissolving,  distilling,  and  filter- 
ing ;  now  imaginbg  tiiej  had  grasped  the 
object  of  their  lifelong  search,  now  finding 
they  had  but  the  shadow.  That  wonder- 
ful old  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Roger  Bacon — who  was  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  concave  and  convex  glasses,  the 
telescope,  and  gunpowder;  who  had  studied 
most  books  existing  in  his  time  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages; who  was  learned  in  geo^phy, 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  medicbe — 
believed  that  potable  gold,  gold  dissolved 
in  nitro-hydrochlorio  acid,  was  the  true 
elixir  of  lue.  He  told  Pope  Nicholas  the 
Fourth  a  wonderful  story  of  an  old  man  in 
Sicily,  who,  ploughing  one  day,  found  a 
golden  phial  containing  some  yellow  liquid. 
The  old  man,  believing  it  to  be  dew,  drank 
it  off,  and  was  immediately  transformed 
into  a  hale,  robust,  and  highly-accomplished 
youth.  He  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Sicily,  where  he  remained  for  the 
next  eighty  yeara  Raymond  Lully,  the 
friendof  Roger  Bacon,  believed  in  spiritc- 
of-wine  as  the  elixir ;  others  had  faith  in 
antimony;  whilst  the  arch-quack,  Paracelsus, 
gained  money  and  fame  for  a  time  by  the 
use  of  laudanum-pills.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
when  visiting  tne  celebrated  Descartes^ 
spoke  regfetfmly  of  the  brevity  of  life  as 
compared  with  the  time  required  for  philo- 
sophical studies.  The  Frenchman  replied 
that  "  he  had  considered  that  matter ;  to 
render  a  man  immortal  was  what  he  could 
not  promise,  but  that  he  was  very  sure  it 
was  possible  to  lengthen  out  his  life  to 
the  period  of  the  patriarchs;"  and  this 
opinion  was  so  far  from  being  thought 
ndiculous,  that  one  of  his  disciples,  when 
told  of  his  death,  refused  to  believe  it^ 
and  only  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced 
at  last  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
owing  to  a  "  mistake."  The  search  for  the 
philosopher's  stone  was  based  upon  the 
idea  that  all  the  metals  were  composed  of 
the  same  elements  in  varying  proportions^ 
and  that  if  they  could  be  freed  from  the 
impurities  with  which  they  were  contami- 
nated, they  would  at  once  assume  all  the 
properties  and  character  of  gold.  The 
substance  which  was  supposed  to  possess 
this  power  was  called,  "lapis  philoso- 
phorum,"  or  philosopher's  stone,  and  was 
described  by  those  who  pretended  to  have 
seen  it  as  a  red  powder  having  a  peculiar 
smell.  An  ancient  formula  for  making 
the  philosopher's  stone  concludes  with 
these  words  :  '<  Thus,  friend,  you  have  a 
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description  of  the  universal  medicine,  not 
only  for  curing  diseases  and  prolonging 
life,  but  also  for  transmuting  all  metals 
into  gold.  Give,  therefore,  thanks  to 
Almi^ty  Ood  who,  taking  pity  on  human 
calamities,  has  at  last  revealea  this  ines- 
timable treasure,  and  made  it  known  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many  spent 
years  of  their  lives  in  a  eenuine  belief  and 
hope  that  they  would  fina  the  secret.  Some 
in  this  vain  search  made  many  noble  and 
useful  discoveries,  others  degenerated  into 
quacks  and  swindlers,  who  used  such 
chemical  knowledge  as  they  possessed  to 
extract  gold  from  their  creidmoua  victims. 
It  may  be  thought  astonishing  that  a  man 
who  professed  to  have  the  power  of  making 
gold,  should  be  able  to  find  people  foolish 
enough  to  ^ve  money  to  him  who  had 
"  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice,"  but  we  may  assume 
that  a  plausible  story  was  always  ready, 
such  as  his  having  exhausted  aU  his  own 
funds  just  as  he  most  wanted  money  to 
carry  out  the  fimd  operations.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  such  victims  have  been  found  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  we  believe  could 
easily  be  found  now,  if  any  enterprising 
rogue  should  care  to  revive  this  imposture. 
The  trickery  of  one  of  these  scamps  is 
described  by  Chaucer  in  his  Chanounes 
Yemannes  Tala  His  first  deception  was 
to  hollow  out  a  piece  of  charcoal,  fill  it  up 
with  filings  of  silver,  and  cover  the  hole 
with  wax.  This,  of  course,  burned  in  the 
crucible,  would  ensure  a  result  in  precious 
metal. 

Out  of  hlB  bosom  took  a  bechen  cole, 
In  which  full  subtilly  waa  maad  an  hole, 
And  therein  put  was  of  silver  lymale 
An  unce,  and  stopped  was  without  f ayle 
The  hole  with  wax,  to  keep  the  lymau  in. 

In  his  second  deception  he  stirred  the 
crucible  with  a  hollow  rod  containing 
filing  of  silver  as  befora  Finally,  after 
ffettmg  forty  pounds,  on  a  promise  to  show 
his  victim  the  secret^  he  disappeared.  Some- 
times these  cheats  had  a  solution  of  silver 
in  nitric  acid,  or  an  amalgam  of  ^Id,  which 
they  slyly  introduced  as  occasion  served. 
Sometimes  they  made  nails  half  of  gold 
and  half  of  iron,  neatly  soldered  together 
and  coloured  to  resemble  iron.  This 
dipped  half-way  into  the  transmuting 
liquor  made  it  appear  that  iron  was 
changed  to  gold.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
dupes  were  made  when  sucn  splendid 
temptations  were  held  out  to  them.  What 
visions  of  ffplendour  and  happiness  must 
be  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  could  listen 


with  believing  ears  to  such  a  speech  as 
Ben  Jonson,  m  hia  Alchemist,  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Mammon  : 

This  night  I'll  change 
All  that  is  metal  in  th^  house  to  gold  : 
And  early  in  the  morning  will  I  sond 
To  all  the  plumbers  and  the  pewterent, 
And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to 

Lothbury 
For  all  the  copper. 

Jonson  also  gives  a  notion  of  their  jargon 
and  their  pretensions  in  the  following  lines 
of  ihe  same  play : 

I  can  assure  you 
He  that  has  once  the  Flower  of  the  Sun, 
The  perfect  Ruby,  which  we  call  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but  by  its  virtue 
Can  confer  honour,  love,  respect,  long  life. 
Give  safetv,  valour,  yea,  and  victory 
To  whom  he  will.    In  eight-and- twenty  days 
111  make  an  old  man  of  four-score  a  cbdd, 
Restore  his  youth,  renew  him  like  an  eagle. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  believed  that  the  art  of 
making  gold  might  possibly  be  discovered, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was 
predicted  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  transmutation    of  metals    would    be 

Sineridly   practised,  and   that  even    our 
tchen  utensils  would  be  made  of  the 
precious  metals. 

In  connection  with  these  quackeries, 
there  came  into  notice,  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Bosy  Cross.  That  such  a  fraternity 
as  the  Rosicrucians  really  existed  is 
extremely  doubtful,  but  the  name  was  used 
as  a  means  of  inspiring  the  credulous  with 
awe,  and,  doubtless,  formed  a  convenient 
cover  to  many  impostures.  Many  who 
assumed  to  be  Rosicrucians  professed  to 
have  travelled  throughout  Europe,  collect- 
ing wisdom  and  grand  secrets  fi^om  the 
various  brothers  they  met  with.  They 
adopted  the  jareon  and  pretensions  of  the 
alchemists,  and  gave  their  order  such 
titles  as  "the  Immortal,*'  "Invisible," 
*' Enlightened."  It  was  pretended  that 
their  rounder  brought  from  Palestine  all 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  art,  including 
the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Bosicrucianism  was  introduced 
into  England  by  the  learned  physician, 
Robert  Fludd,  who  wrote  several  volumes 
on  Rosicrucianism  and  the  occult  sciences, 
explaining,  among  other  mysteries,  the 
nature  of  angels  and  devils,  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  of  sympathies  human  and 
divine.  He  found  some  scriptural  autho- 
ntjr  for  most  of  his  theories,  and  even 
claimed  Moses  as  a  Rosicrucian. 

The  desire  for  knowledge,  though  not 
so  strong  as  that  for  wealth  or  youth,  has 
yet  always  been  pn^  q^  the  ruling  passions 
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of  mankind.  And  what  man  wanted 
chiefly  to  know  waer  the  fate  in  store  for 
him,  or  his,  in  the  future;  if  any  harm 
had  befallen  him,  who  had  done  it ;  if  any 
danger  lay  before  him,  what  was  it^  and 
how  might  he  avoid  it.  Many  quackeries 
and  superstitions  pretending  to  supply  this 
want  have  flourished,  and  still  do  so.  The 
greatest  of  these  is  astrology.  The  reading 
of  the  future  from  the  stars  has  been  prac- 
tised and  believed  in  by  all  nations  in  all 
times,  and  in  comparatively  modern  days 
Kings  and  Queens  had  their  astrologers.  In 
the  civil  wars,  the  Eonndheads  h^  their 
astrologer  —  Lilly — ^whilst  the  Royalists 
pinned  their  faith  to  Wharton.  Butler,  in 
his  Hudibras,  refers  to  Lilly's  prophecies  : 
Do  not  our  gn^eat  Reformers  use 


This  Sidraphel  to  forebode  news ; 
To  write  of  victories  next  year, 
And  castles  taken  yeti*  the  air? 


Of  battles  fonght  at  sea,  and  ships 
Sunk  two  years  hence,  the  last  ecHpso  ? 
A  Total  overthrow  giv'n  the  King 
In  Cornwall,  horse  and  foot,  next  spring ; 
And  has  he  not  point-blank  foretold 
Whatse'er  the  close  committee  would  ? 

Butler  also  gives,  in  the  following  lines, 
an  idea  of  some  of  the  "baser  uses"  to 
which  these  astrologers  lowered  them- 
selves: 

Quoth  Kalph,  '*Not  far  from  here  doth  dwell 
A  cunning  man,  hight  Sidrophel, 


That  deals  in  Destiny's  dark  coun^^els, 

„>  opinions  or  1 " 
To  whom  all  people,  far  and  near. 


And  sage  opinions  of  the  Moon  sells ; 


On  deep  importances  repair, 
When  brass  and  pewter  hap  to  stray, 
And  linen  shirks  out  of  the  way  ; 
When  geese  and  (mllen  are  seduced, 
And  sows  of  suckiog-pigs  are  choused." 

Another  quackery  founded  on  the  love 
of  gold  was  that  of  the  divining-rod,  or 
"virgtila  divina^"  which  was  a  forked 
hazel-bough.  The  bearer  holding  the  two 
ends,  the  rod  was  supposed  to  bend 
towards  the  earth  when  over  buried 
treasure  or  a  spring  of  water.  It  was 
only  certMn  people  who  were  gifted  by 
nature  with  the  power  of  ming  the 
medium  by  which  the  qualities  of  the 
diviniuK-rod  could  be  manifested.  Burleigh 
received  from  Dr.  Dee,  the  learned  alchemist 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  rei^,  a  proposition  to 
search  for  mines  and  hidden  treasures  by 
this  means.  Disraeli  quotes  from  the 
Life  of  Lilly,  the  Astrologer,  how  David 
Bamsay,  his  Majesty's  dockmaker,  having 
heard  of  a  great  treasure  in  the  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  came  at  midnight, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  elect,  with  l^e 
Mosaical  rods,  and — ^*  on  the  west  side  of 
the  cloyster  the  hazel-rods  turned  over 
one    another."     Ramsay  had   brought  a 


treat  sack  to  hold  the  treasure,  when  sud- 
enly  all  the  demons  issued  out  of  their 
beds  in  a  storm,  that  "  we  verily  believed 
the  west  end  of  Uie  church  would  have 
fallen."  The  torches  were  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished, the  rods  would  not  move,  and 
the  treasure-seekers  returned  home  faster 
than  they  came. 

Among  the  minor  quackeries  trading  on 
the  desires  of  mankind,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  those  pretending  to  inspire  and 
secure  love.  Love-philtres  were  always 
much  in  demand,  especialljr  among  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  There  is  little  doubt 
that  very  powerful  and  even  poisonous 
drugs  and  herbs  entered  into  their  compo- 
sition, and  they  often  caused  the  madness 
or  death  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  administered.  A  similar  cheat  was 
the  "  Powder  of  Attraction,"  which  was 
supposed  to  draw  all  men  after  its  pos- 
sessor. 

Of  the  quackeries  in  connection  with 
health,  perhaps  tiie  most  extraordinary  is 
that  of  sympathetic  cures.  The  idea  of 
this  "Doctrine  of  Sympathy"  was  that^ 
in  consequence  of  some  mysterious  sym- 
pathy subsisting  between  men  and  things, 
a  curative  influence  could  be  transmitted 
to  a  person  at  a  distance  from  the  sup- 
posed healer.  Anything  that  had  the 
blood  of  the  wounded  on  it,  if  anointed 
with  the  sympathetic  powder,  would  suffice 
to  work  the  cure.  Nay,  even  the  weapon 
that  had  ^ven  the  wound  might  be 
anointed,  with  the  like  curative  result 

We  find  this  belief  satirised  in  Hudi- 
bras : 

For  by  his  elde  a  pouch  he  wore, 

Replete  with  strange  hermetick  iJowder, 

That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  woukl  solder, 

By  skilful  chemist  with  great  cost 

Extracted  from  a  rotten  post. 

And  again : 

*Ti8  true  a  scorpion's  oil  is  said 
To  cure  the  wounds  the  vermin  made  ; 
And  weapons,  dressed  with  salves,  restore 
And  heal  the  wounds  they  gave  before. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second,  related  to  the  Royal  Society  his 
sympathetical  cure  of  an  English  mariner, 
at  Venice,  who  had  been  stabbed  in  four 
places,  and  bled  for  three  days  without 
intermission.  Sir  Gilbert  sent  for  some  of 
his  blood,  dressed  it  with  the  sympathetic 
powder,  and  sent  a  man  to  swathe  the 
mariner's  wound  in  linen.  Before  he 
reached  the  house,  a  mile  distant,  all  the 
wounds  had  closed,  and  the  patient  was 
much  comforted.  In  three  days  the 
mariner  came  to  thank  his  preserver  J^ut 
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he  appeared  like  a  ghost — "  noe  bloud  lefb 
in  his  body." 

Sir  Kenelm  Pigbj's  remarkable  garter 
cure,  80  often  referred  to,  is  related  in  so 
quaint  and  dreumstantial  a  manner,  that 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  part  of  it 
in  his  own  words.  Mr.  James  Howel  had 
received  a  very  severe  wound  in  his  hand 
endeavouring  to  part  two  friends  who  were 
fightine.  Sur  Kenelm  having  been  re- 
quested to  heal  the  wound^  **  I  asked  him 
then  for  anything  that  had  the  blood  upon 
it,  so  he  presently  sent  for  his  garter, 
wherewith  his  hand  was  first  bound,  and 
having  called  for  a  bason  of  water,  as  if  I 
would  wash  my  hands,  I  took  a  handful  of 
powder  of  vitriol,  which  I  had  in  my  study, 
and  presently  dissolved  it.  As  soon  as  the 
bloody  garter  was  brought  me,  I  put  it 
within  the  bason,  observing  in  the  interim 
what  Mr.  Howel  did,  who  stood  talking 
with  a  gentleman  in  a  comer  of  my 
chamber,  not  regarding  at  all  what  I  was 
doing ;  but  he  startea  suddenly,  as  if  he 
had  found  some  strange  alteration  in  him- 
self. I  asked  him  what  he  ailed.  *  I  know 
not  what  ails  me,  but  I  find  that  I  feel  no 
more  pain ;  methinks  that  a  pleasing  kind 
of  freshness,,  as  it  were  a  wet  cold  napkin, 
did  spread  over  my  hand,  which  hath  taken 
away  the  inflammation  that  tormented  me 
before.'  I  replied, '  Since  you  feel  already 
so  good  an  effect  of  my  medicament,  I 
advise  you  to  cast  away  all  your  plasters, 
only  keep  the  wound  clean,  and  in  a  mode- 
rate temper  'twizt  heat  and  cold.' "  Sir 
Kenelm  gives  farther  details,  and  states 
that  <<  in  five  or  six  days  the  wounds  were 
cicatrized  and  entirely  healed."  He  also 
informs  us  that  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  were  botii  very  curious 
to  know  the  circumstances  of  this  busi- 
nesa 

This  sympathetic  powder  made  great  pro- 
gress in  public  opinion,  and  was  credited  by 
the  most  leamea  men  of  the  age.  ^  Even- 
tually some  curious  investigator  tried  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  wound  closed  up 
without  using  any  of  the  powder,  and  this 
plan  was  fou^  equally  efficacious. 

Bobert  Fludd  prescribed,  in  his  Mystical 
Anatomy,  a  Cabalistical,  Astrological,  and 
Magnetic  Unguent,  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
a  person  at  any  distance.  This  unguent, 
mixed  with  a  drop  of  blood  from  the 
wound,  and  applied  to  the  instrument 
which  inflicted  it^  would,  however  distant 
the  patient,  act  and  heal  by  the  virtue  of 
sympathy.    This  was  commonly  known  as 


Weapon  Salve. 


Even  the  great  Lord  Bacon  believed  in 
the  sympathetic  curing  of  warts,  which 
wasted  away  as  the  lara  that  had  rubbed 
them  rotted  aw^y  on  the  post  to  which  it 
was  nailed.    Hudibras's  conjuror  could 

Cure  wartB  and  coma  with  Application 
Of  medicines  ta  th'  imagination  ; 
Fright  agues  into  dogs,  and  scare 
With  rhymes,  the  toothache  and  catarrh. 

These  last  two  lines  allude  to  the  belief 
in  the  charm,  a  form  of  words,  sometimes 
in  verse,  supposed  to  possess  some  power 
of  healing,  hurting,  or  protecting ;  some- 
times recited,  sometimes  written  out  and 
worn  on  the  person  as  an  amulet  The 
word  Abracadabra,  written  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  on  paper  or  parchment, 
and  hung  about  the  neck,  was  con- 
sidered a  cure  for  all  kinds  of  fever. 
Among  Asiatics  the  wearing  of  charms  is 
uni venal  at  the  present  day.  Much-prized 
amulets  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  coins  of 
St  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino,  marked 
with  a  cross,  and  perforated  for  banging 
round  the  neck ;  they  were  thought 
specially  good  against  epilepsy.  The  Hon. 
Bobert  Soyle .  attributed  the  cure  of  a 
haemorrhage  to  wearing  "  some  moss  from 
a  dead  man's  skulL"  Wren — ^father  of  Sir 
Christopher  —  says  :  '*  I  have  heard  it 
avowched  by  persons  of  great  quality  con- 
temporary to  the  old  Lora  Burleigh,  Lord 
Treasurer  of  Englande,  that  he  always 
wore  a  blue  ribbon  (next  his  leg,  garter- 
wise)  studded  thick  with  these  shels  of  the 
grey  snayles,  to  allaye  the  heate  of  the 
goute,  and  that  he  profest  that  hee  found 
manifest  relief  in  it,  and  that  if  by  chance 
hee  left  itt  off,  the  pain  would  ever  return 
most  vehementlye." 

An  amulet  which  has  its  believers  even 
in  the  present  day,  is  the  c^  It  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  one  ad- 
vertised for  sale.  Children  bom  with  one 
are  supposed  to  turn  out  fortunate,  as  are 
also  the  purchasers.  It  is  believed  to  make 
the  possessor  eloquent^  and  is  considered  a 
certain  protection  against  drowning.  Sir 
John  Offley,  of  Madeley  Manor,  Stafford- 
shire—whose will  was  proved  at  Doctors' 
Commons  in  1658--devised  a  caul — which 
had  covered  him  when  bom— set  in  jewels 
to.his  daughter,  thereafter  to  her  eon.  The 
caul  was  not  to  be  concealed,  or  sold  out 
of  the  family. 

A  loadstone  worn  as  an  amulet  was  said 
to  cure  headache,  whilst  one  held  in  the 
hand  gave  great  relief  in  the  gout,  and  it 
was  anciently  believed  that  powder  of 
loadstones  was.^j^o^^^^fppsies   and 
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raptures.  Weapons  touched  with  load- 
stones were  supposed  to  give  wounds  on- 
usuidly  malignant  and  difficult  to  cura  We 
are  told  that  an  ancient  King  of  Ceylon 
had  iJl  his  food  served  in  dishes  of  load- 
stone, conceiving  he  thereby  preserved  the 
vigour  of  youth.  Powdered  loadstone  was 
also  an  ingredient  in  love-philtres,  and  was 
mixed  in  plasters  to  draw  out  arrow-heads, 
eta,  from  wounds. 

Many  remedies  seem  to  have  found 
credence  principally  because  of  their  extra- 
ordinary or  nasty  nature.  Sir  K  Digby 
related  that  the  calcined  powder  of  toads 
reverberated,  applied  in  bags  upon  the 
stomach  of  a  pestiferate  body,  cures  it 
by  several  applications.  Sir  Kenelm 
married  a  most  beautiful  lady,  and  in 
order  to  preserve  her  beauty  dieted  her 
on  capons  fatted  with  the  flesh  of  vipers. 
One  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  fair 
subject  of  his  experiments  died  at  an  early 
age. 

Powdered  mummies  being  difficult  to 
procure,  were,  of  course,  considered  most 
valuable  in  medicine.  Sir  T.  Browne, 
alluding  to  this,  says :  "  Mummy  is  become 
merchandise,  Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and 
Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams."  Unicom's- 
hom,  powdered,  was  an  antidote  against 
poison ;  but  this  remedy  must  have  been 
very  scarce.  Another  antidote  which 
fetched  a  great  price  was  bezoar,  a  con- 
cretion found  in  the  stomachs  of  goats  and 
antelop€& 

After  such  remedies  as  these,  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  turn  to  the  belief  in  May- 
dew.  Ladies  used  to  go  out  on  the  1st 
of  May,  we  are  told,  to  gather  the  dew, 
which  was  supposed  to  give  a  beautiful 
bloom  when  applied  to  their  faces.  Early 
rising  and  country  walks  are  no  bad 
recipes  for  this ;  but  the  custom  could  not 
have  been  confined  to  the  1st  of  May,  for 
Pepys,  in  his  dianr,  under  date  of  May  28th, 
1667,  says  :  **Mj  wife  away  down  with 
Jane  and  W.  Hewer,  to  Woolwich,  in  order 
to  a  little  ayre,  and  to  lie  there  to-night, 
and  so  to  gather  May-dew  to-morrow 
morning,  which  Mrs.  Turner  hath  taught 
her  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  to  wash 
her  face  with ;  and  I  am  content  with  it" 
Can  we  wonder  that  a  later  generation 
should  believe  in  the  nostrums  of  the 
quack  who  advertised  that  he  ''by  the 
blessing,  cures  the  yellow-jaundice,  green- 
sickness, scurvy,  dropsy^  surfeits,  long  sea- 
voya^s,  campaigns,  etc.,  as  some  people 
that  have  been  lune  these  thirty  years  can 
testify." 


AFTER  THE  WRECK, 

What  of  the  ooean's  roar  ? 
The  sea  lies  smiling  in  the  san. 
The  Bparkling  wavelets  leap  and  ran 

To  kiss  the  pebbled  shore ; 
Where  are  the  waves  that,  mountains  high, 
Engulfed  last  night  a  g^dlv  bark, 
And  drew  her  down  through  waters  dark. 

Beneath  a  sullen  sky  ? 

How  soft  the  west  wind  blows  ! 
We,  sittinff,  watch  another  ship. 
Whose  sails,  wide-spreading,  seem  to  dip 

And  curtsy  as  she  goes ; 
And  sailing  outward  from  our  sight. 
How  strouff  she  looks,  how  trim  and  gay  t 
How  safe  tne  water  seems  to-dav. 

For  all  the  wreck  last  nignt ! 

Here,  by  the  dawn  tide  tost. 
Already  doth  the  driftwood  lie ; 
Already  fades  some  mother's  eye, 

W  ith  anguish  for  the  lost. 
Yet  earth  rejoices  and  is  ga^. 
And  yet,  though  tolls  the  village  bell 
For  strangers  aead  a  deathly  knell, 

The  sea  looks  safe  to-day. 

Give  me  thy  little  hand. 
Rise  up,  dear  heart,  and  let  us  go 
Through  some  green  lane  where  ^lay  flowers 
blow. 

And  sweeten  all  the  land ; 
Come,  let  us  wander  out  of  sight 
Of  this  fair-seeming,  treacherous  sea, 
That  speaks  of  wreck  to  thee  and  me. 

For  all  to-day's  delight. 

It  smiles  beneath  the  sky. 
As  though  its  foamy,  dimpling  waves 
Danced  o'er  delightsome  bowers,  not  graves 

Where  dead  men's  bones  do  lie ; 
It  looks  as  life  looked,  dear,  to  us, 
In  that  glad  morning  of  our  days ; 
When  we  went  forth  in  sunny  ways 

The  world  was  smiling  thus. 

Ah,  love  !  we  suffered  wreck  ; 
What  angry  winds  and  waters  dark 
Blew  over  and  engulfed  our  bark, 

And  swept  us  from  her  deck  ! 
There  was  no  life-boat  to  ^ut  out, 
No  spar  to  cling  to,  no  frail  raft 
As  refuge  from  our  drowning  craft, 

By  storm- winds  dashed  about. 

^  No  harbour  from  the  storm. 
No  friendly  hands  stretched  out  to  lift 
Our  drownina^  fortunes  from  the  drift, 

To  shelter  safe  and  warm  ; 
The  world  forsook  us,  love ;  our  cries    ' 
Died  on  the  wind  of  sordid  strife. 
And  we  looked  helpless,  husbana,  wife. 

Into  each  other's  eyes. 

Then  from  despair  was  bom 
A  fonder  love,  a  deeper  trust, 
A  treasure  safe  from  moth  and  rust, 

A  scorn  of  the  world's  scorn  ; 
I  lost  my  gold  in  port  and  mart, 
I  lost  my  heritage  of  land  ; 
I  found  a  treasure  in  thy  hand, 

And  love's  gold  in  thine  heart. 

Lean  closer,  closer,  dear, 
Now  let  the  tears  drop  if  thev  will, 
The  sun  behind  is  shining  still. 

We  bid  a  truce  to  fear ; 
The  night  of  wreck  is  overpast. 
And  though  we  trust  life's  sea  no  more. 
We  watch  the  vessels  from  the  shore, 

Together  to  the  last 
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We  have  no  argosies, 
No  stately  ships  to  come  and  go, 
From  latids  of  sun  to  lands  of  snow, 

No  chanoe  of  worldiv  prize ; 
But  I  have  thee,  beneath  the  sun 
Of  all  God's  creatures  dearest— dear, 
And  thou,  lovd,  hast  thy  refuge  here, 

Till  all  our  days  be  done  ! 


PLA.YING  WITH    FIRE. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  I. 

To  those  guests  who  were  in  the  secret, 
Mrs.  Featherstone's  dinner-party  on  May 
3rd,  188 — ,  was  a  matter  of  no  smaU 
amosement  and  interest;  whilst  even  to 
those  who  were  mere  outsiders,  and  un- 
acquainted with  more  than  the  superficial 
aspects  of  society,  the  occasion  was  no 
ordinary  ona  Leonard  Dalzell  was  to  be 
present,  after  more  than  a  year's  absence 
from  London,  and  was  to  introduce  his 
wife — a  bride  of  two  months'  standings— to 
that  small  portion  of  his  friends  who  were 
dining  with  Mrs.  Featherstone. 

Those  who  were  not  behind  the  scenes 
were  yet  a  little  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  meeting  a  man  whose  History  of 
Italian  Literature  had,  by  a  rare  com- 
bination of  beauty  of  style  and  depth  of 
learning,  managed  both  to  captivate  the 
general  public  and  satisfy  the  learned 
critics,  whilst  the  presence  of  his  bride 
lent  a  certain  air  of  romance  to  the  suc- 
cessful author's  reappearance.  But  to  the 
initiated  the  occasion  was  rendered  doubly 
piquant  by  the  presence  of  a  lady  whom 
surely  no  one  but  Mrs.  Featherstone  would 
have  asked  to  meet  the  bridal  couple. 
Sydonie  Marvel,  who  was  sitting  so  quietly 
and  composedly  in  the  low  armchair, 
talking  with  Sir  Joseph  Towers,  had  been, 
as  everyone  knew,  engaged  for  some 
months  to  Leonard  DalzelL  Everyone 
knew  this  fact — that  is,  everyone  who  knew 
anything,  amongst  whom  must  not  be  in- 
cluded &e  hostMs,  who  was  only  conscious 
of  extreme  delight  at  having  secured  two 
such  eminent  personages  for  one  dinner- 
parW. 

^  More  than  one  pair  of  eyes  glanced  fur- 
tively, but  none  the  less  curiouslyY  at 
Sydonie  as  the  DaLiells  were  announced, 
but  without  result,  for  she  went  on  un- 
concernedly in  her  talk  with  Sir  Joseph, 
and  only  looked  up  when  Leonard  Dalzell 
made  his  way  to  her  side. 

She  put  out  her  hand  cordially,  and 
spoke  with  a  certain  suppressed  enthusiasm 
which  marked  her  more  emotional  utter- 
ancea 

"  I  am  no  ^]^  to  see  you  in  England 


again,  and  to  tell  you  in  person  how  much 
I  have  rejoiced  in  your  succesa" 

He  bowed  gravely  in  answer;  his  tongue 
was  not  so  read]^  as  hers,  and  besides,  she 
had  been  expecting  and  preparing  for  his 
arrival  during  the  whole  time  that  she  had 
been  listening  to  Sir  Joseph's  common- 
places, whilst  he  had  not  had  more  than  a 
moment  in  which  to  compose  himself  to 
meet  her. 

Perhaps  she  guessed  what  kept  him 
silent,  for  she  went  on,  changing  her  tone 
to  one  of  delightfully  easy  friendship : 

**  I  hope  you  are  ffoing  to  stay,  now  that 
you  are  back  in  England.  You  have  been 
very  much  missed  I  must  own  that  I 
could  not  bear  to  hear  of  your  going  away 
again." 

Sir  Joseph,  overhearing  the  friendly, 
almost  affectionate,  tone  of  the  little  speech, 
thought  to  himself  how  absurd  people  were 
in  talking  as  if  these  two  had  ever  been 
engaged.  Why,  it  was  obvious  that  Miss 
Murvel  cared  nothing  for  Dabsell — ^which 
possibly  was  the  impression  Miss  Marvel 
intended  to  create. 

It  was  a  strange  experience  for  Leonard 
to  feel  her  hand  once  more  upon  his  arm 
as  they  went  down  to  dinner  together — still 
stranger  to  look  down  the  staircase  to  the 
large  hall  across  which  Mr.  Featherstone 
was  leading  the  bride  in  her  trailing  white 
gown.  The  situation  was  one  which,  a  year 
ago,  he  would  have  declared  to  be  a  hideous 
impossibility,  but  which  now  seemed  bear- 
able and  even  enjoyable.  What  words  of 
passionate  love,  of  angry  reproaches,  had 
passed  between  him  and  this  woman,  who 
was  nothing  to  him  now  but  a  chance 
acquaintance ! 

"  You  were  so  quick  to  congratulate  me 
that  I  am  obliged  to  appear  as  a  mere 
copyist,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated;  ''but  I  incur  the  risk  in  order  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  seen  and  that  I  appre- 
ciate Psyche." 

"  She  is  well  hung,  is  she  not  9 "  asked 
his  companion  with  a  pleased  smile ;  "  but 
tell  me,  did  she  satisfy  you  1" 

Her  voice  was  eager  with  anticipation, 
perhaps  he  felt  a  certain  delight  in  an- 
swering her  in  a  half-jesting  way. 

''Do  our  own  ideas  ever  satisfy  other 
people  9 "  he  asked. 

"  Ah  1 "  she  sighed.  "  Don't  wander  off 
into  general  statements  1  I  am  as  vain  anH 
egotistical  as  of  old.  I  want  you  to  talk 
about  my  picture,  not  about  pictures  in 
the  abstract." 

leal  touched  a  chord 


Something  in  her  am>eal  touche 
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in  his  memory,  and  he  dropped  his  half- 
bantering  tone,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a 
simple  straightforward  waj. 

"  Well,  if  I  am  to  find  fault  with  Psyche, 
it  is  the  old  fault  that  you  try  to  show  too 
much.  Everything  in  ybur  works  has 
some  hidden  meamng—^you  can't  paint  a 
butterfly  on  a  rose,  and  be  content  with 
the  effect  of  beauty  you  hare  created.  Yon 
must  paint  them  to  represent  some  allegory 
— every  flower  and  every  insect  under 
your  hands  becomes  k  vehicle  for  a  sermon. 
You  ride  the  nineteenth  century  hobby- 
horse of  symbolism  too  hard.  Take  care 
you  do  not  ride  it  to  death." 

Miss  Marvel  listened  very  patiently  to  his 
criticism,  and  seemed  to  consider  carefiilly^ 
what  he  had  said  : 

"  It  is  Swedenborg,  is  it  not,"  she  asked 
at  length,  "who  declares  that  the  world 
is  built  by  correspondences,  and  that  ail 
outward  things  are  but  types  of  spiritual 
ones?" 

*'I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  main- 
tained that  or  a  similar  absurdity,"  Leonard 
made  answer  dryly ;  "  and  you  had  best 
beware,  Sydonie,  or  jrotr  passion  for  mys- 
ticism will  land  you  in  Swedenborgianism 
— or  whatever  may  be  its  modem  sub- 
stitute. "^ 

The  name  once  bo  familiar  and  so  dear 
had  slipped  involuntarily  from  his  lips.  At 
the  sound  she  looked  up  at  him  quicklv 
with  a  pair  of  grey  eyes  thrilling  with 
meaning;  but  she  dropped  them  again 
before  he  had  finished  speaking,  and,  when 
she  answered  him,  her  long  black  lashes 
lay  upon  her  pale  cheeks. 

"I  forgive  you  this  time,  but  never 
speak  to  me  again  like  that" 

Her  tones  lingered  upon  the  word 
"never"  with  warning  emphasis.  Mrs. 
Browning  speaks  of  an  ''apocalyptic  never," 
and  Leonait],  recalling  the  phrase,  felt  that 
there  might  be  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
pression was  not  overstrained.  He  had 
time  to  consider  its  meaning  and  applica- 
tion, for  Miss  Marvel  did  not  speak  to  him 
again  during  dinner. 

In  the  drawing-room  afterwards  one  or 
two  of  the  ladies  were  amused  to  watch 
Miss  Marvel's  introduction  of  herself  to 
Mrs.  Leonard  Dalzell,  and  to  compare  the 
two  women  as  they  sat  talking  together. 

Sydonie  managed  the  whole  business,  as 
she  did  everything  which  fell  to  her  lot, 
with  perfect  self-possession  and  grace,  and 
without  any  betrayal  of  a  consciousness 
that  she  was  observed — a  fact  of  which  she 
was,  however,  fully  aware. 


"  I  do  not  know  if  your  husband  has 
mentioned  my  name  to  you  as  that  of  an 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Dalzell  1 "  the  said,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  to  the  bride.  *'I  have 
known  him  for  a  great  many  years,  hut  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  has  never  had  time 
to  tell  you  of  all  ^ns  former  acquaintances, 
so  I  must  introduce  myself — I  am  Sydonie 
Marvel." 

Her  name  created. less  efi^ect  than  she 
expected.  The  young  bride  rose  and  took 
her  hand  shyly,  and  rather  awkwardly. 

'<I  don^t  think  I  have  ever  heard  it," 
she  made  answer,  evidently  divided 
between  truth  and  6ourtesy.  ''But  I  am 
veryclad  to  know  yoa" 

"l%ef e  is.  a  fo6lish  belief,"  said  Sydonie, 
gathering  courage*  from  the  other's  evident 
ignorance  and  embarrassment,  "that  wives 
invariably  dislike  and  dbtmst '  their 
husbands'  old  friends.  I  always  deny  the 
truth  of  those  general  statements,  and  I 
am  sure  they  do  not  apply  in  your  casa" 

Beatrice  Dalzell  said  that  she  hoped 
not,  and  then  felapsed  into  sil^ince.  ohe 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  happy  but  con- 
ventional home,  where  society  talk  was 
limited  to  certain  safe  subjects,  and  where 
a  discussion  of  general  principles  would 
have  been  considered  as  being  m  very  bad 
taste — almost  as  much  so  as  a  discussion  on 
religion  or  politics. 

Miss  Marvel  at  once  understood  her 
companion's  state  of  tnlnd,  and  altered  her 
tone  as  she  sat  down  by  her  side  on  the 
low  sofa. 

"I  think  you  met  Mr.  Dalzell  abroad 
last  year ;  was  it  in  Switzerland  1" 

"  No ;  we  were  both  in  the  Black  Forest 
— at  a  little  village  where  there  was  some 
very  good  fishing,  which  both  my  uncle 
and  Mr.  Dalzell  enjoyed.'^ 

'.'  Oh,  he  was  always  a  devoted  fisher- 
man; and  you — did  you  fish  1 " 

Beatrice  smiled,  showing  a  row  of  teeth 
as  white  and  regular  as  her  companion's. 
She  was  as  much  amused  as  a  child  who 
is  startled  at  the  notion  that  you  do  not 
know  his  nurse's  name,  or  some  other  fact 
of  supreme  importance  to  himself. 

"  No,  I  don't  fish,  but  Alison  and  I  used 
to  work  and  read  together.  Alison  is  my 
sister." 

"  You  are  lucky  to  have  a  sister,"  sighed 
Miss  Marvel;  she  felt  sure  that  now  she 
had  found  the  note  to  which  this  quiet 
commonplace  naiure  would  vibrate,  and 
she  was  a  little  startled  when  Beatrice 
bluntly  asked : 

"Have  not  you  oneji^',,^,  byGoOglc 
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"Oh  yes;  bat. we  are  separated  by 
manyi  many  miles  of  sea  and  Iand«" 

Beatrice's  face  softened  into  sympathy ; 
she  had  never  dreamt  that  there  could  be 
a  division  between  sisters,  wider  than  the 
widest  continent,  deeper  than  the  deepest 
sea,  and  Sydonie  was  not  inclined  to 
explaia  She  went  on  with  her  interro- 
gative conversation  which  she  had  her  own 
reasons  for  pursuing. 

« I  hope  you  enjoyed  the  Bhusk  Forest ; 
did  you  stay  there  long  t " 

'*  We  left  on  September  17th— just  after 
we  were  engaged,"  Mrs.  Dalzell  replied, 
with  a  certain  pride  in  her  engagement 

*<  Ah»  the  country  muA  have  bMn  looking 
beaatifal  then,"  and  Sydonie  made  a  rapid 
calcnUtmt  Her  letter  of  September  1 3th 
mast  have  reached  Leonaid  two  days  later, 
and  it  mast  have  been  whilst  he  was  still 
smarting,  from  the  efifbcts  of  it — or  rsither 
when  he  was  crushed  by  the  suddenness 
and  bitterness  of  the  blow,  that  he  had 
mshed  into  this  engagement  Sydonie 
felt  that  her  heart  grew  warmer  to  her 
rival 

When  the  men  came  up  from  the  dining- 
room,  Leonard  paused  near  the  door  to 
look  at  the  two  women  in  conversation 
with  one  another.  They  formed  a  pretty 
picture  as  the  light  fell  upon  their  ^eeful 
figures.  No  one  would  have  denied  the 
beaaty  of  the  younger  lady.  Beatrice  could 
count  at  least  ten  years  fewer  than  Sydonie ; 
her  features  were  more  regular,  her  cheeks 
more  rounded,  her  colour  brighter;  but 
the  elder  woman  had  a  grace  of  expression 
always  changing,  a  look  of  firagile  delicacy, 
and  an  exquisitely-formed  hand  and  arm, 
which  gave  her  considerable  advantages 
over  her  companion.  She  was  not  dresMd 
in  white — as  she  j^enerally  loved  to  be — 
Leonard  noticed  with  surprise,  but  in  some 
soft,  dinging,  black  matmal,  relieved  here 
and  th««  with  bunches  of  exquisite  half- 
blown,  pale-pink  roses,  one  or  two  of  which 
had  cbopped  their  petals^upon  her  dark 
drapery.  He  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
stnmgely  charming  before.  What  a  con- 
trast she  was  to  the  stiff  figure  beside  her, 
in  its  fashionably-trimmed  skirts  and  its 
unrelieved  white ! 

Sydonie  had  carefully  studied  her  dress 
for  that  evening,  having  avoided  the  usual 
whiteness  of  her  attire  from  a  desire  to 
escape  comparison  with  a  younger  and 
fairer  rival,  who  would  have  eclipsed  her 
less  brilliant  charms.  But  whatever  her 
motive,  she  hgj  sncceeded  to  perfection — 
in  one  man's  hvab  at  least 


'*  I  have  been  talking 
said  in  a  low  tone,  when 
side;  **I  must  tell  you 
her.    We  shall  see  a  ( 
anotiher,  I  hope." 

*'I  hope  so  toa  I 
gratification  to  me  to  i 
Menda." 

*'  And  in  return  will 
for  me  f    Will  you  let  n 
friends  again,  as  we  used 
agol" 

:  Her  voioe  sank  lower 
he  heard  her  words  and 
ing.  There  had  been  in 
a  short  space  of  time  w 
been  lovers,  and  she  mea 
to  return  to  those  days 
ness  of  passion  had  dist 
neither  too  cordial  nor  t 
was  hanest  in  what  she 
honest  in  his  promise  tl 
friends— with  an  emphs 
— as  of  old.  But  there 
wilful  blindness,  even  wl 
really  shuts  out  all  objec 

CHAPTER 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mill  we 
satisfied  with  their  nie 
Beatrice  had  told  her  an 
hurry,  that  Mr.  Dakdl  h 
then  paused  for  words 
bad  marriage  for  a  gii 
nmall  fortune,  and,  bed 
sure  to  make  his  way  i 
for  the  girl  herself,  she  1 
of  his  worldly  position 
only  knew  that  he  was  a 
one  of  the  best  and  nob 
lived. 

"Do  you  think  yo 
Beatrice)"  he  had  ask< 
tender  look  on  his  expre 
angry,  bitter  spirit  had 
in  her  answer. 

He  did  not  pretend  i 
loved  her,  but  he  mean 

?[uiet,  gentle,  pretty  cr^ 
ailing  tenderness  was 
varying  moods  of  the 
jOted  him,  and  upon  wl 
to  revenge  himself. 

His  motives  do  not  sec 
set  down  in  black  and  ^ 
be  sure  that  they  were 
complexion  when  seen  t 
sphere  of  his  own  mind 
him,  and  he  meant  to  m 
her  happy.    She  should 
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ODgratified  that  he  could  fulfil ;  it  would  be 
an  easy  task  to  satisfy  the  chiims  of  so 
simple  and  unexaoting  a  nature.  Durine 
his  brief  engagement  to  Sydonie  she  had 
claimed,  if  not  every  hour  of  his  time,  at  all 
events  an  account  of  how  every  hour  was 
spent  She  had  been  jealous  of  his  friends, 
hia  pursuits,  his  very  work,  whilst  Beatrice, 
in  her  northern  home,  was  satisfied  with  a 
short  weekly  letter,  and  the  outline  of  his 
doings.  He  realised  the  vast  difierence 
between  the  passionate  love  of  a  woman  of 
genius  and  the  girlish  attachment  of  a 
commonplace  nature,  and  congratulated 
himself  on  the  fact  that  Beatrice  could 
neither  give  nor  claim  the  deeper  feelings 
of  an  intense  emotion.  From  all  of  which 
it  may  be  concluded  that  Mr.  Daliell, 
although  a  man  of  considerable  litonry 
power  and  increasing  literary  reputation, 
was  not  deeply  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  the 
human  heart,  or  fully  capable  of  discrimi- 
nating between  the  closely  allied  effects  of 
love  and  vanity. 

The  inevitable  result  which  follows  all 
selfish  acts  dogged  Leonard's  married  life. 
He  was  disapnointed  in  its  effects  upon  his 
happinest  and  peace  of  mind,  and  as  these 
were  all  that  he  had  considered  in  the  step 
he  had  taken,  it  is  obvious  that  the  matter 
was  a  fulure.  .  He  was  too  generous  to 
accuse  his  wife  of  anything  but  a  passive 
share  in  the  disaster,  and  he  was  genuinely 
glad  that  she  showed  herself  so  contented 
and  comfortable  in  circumstances  which 
became  every  day  more  wearisome  to  him. 

*'  Does  not  Mrs.  Dalzell  find  the  time  at 
Hendon  hang  very  heavily  on  her  hands  f '' 
asked  Sydonie  of  him  one  day,  as  he  was 
lounging  on  a  divan  in  her  studio,  watching 
her  painting. 

He  had  fallen  back  into  his  old  friendly 
habit  of  looking  in  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
to  criticise  her  work  and  advise  her  as  to 
its  progress. 

"  Mn.  Dalzell,"  he  replied  with  cheerful 
carelessness,  <<is  occupied  with  her  house- 
hold affairs.  There  is  not  a  single  duty 
that  she  ever  leaves  undone,  and  these 
occupy  her  from  morning  till  evening." 

Sydonie  was  satisfied  with  his  reply. 
It  reduced  her  rival  to  dimensions  of 
a  comfortably  commonplace  sort,  whUst 
seeming  to  acknowledge  her  merits. 

Beatrice  and  she  had  interchanged  calls, 
but  there  was  little  to  produce  intimacy  or 
even  friendship  between  them ;  as  Sydonie 
put  it,  there  was  no  rapprochement; 
different  tastes,  different  interests,  different 
habits,  formed  a  wide  gulf,  which  there  was 


no  keen  desire  on  either  side  to  bridge 
over,  nor  was  Leonard  desirous  of  pro- 
moUnff  a  friendship  which  might  involve 
painfu  complications  both  for  him  and  for 
hb  wife,  who  could  only  suffer  at  any 
explanation  of  the  former  relations  betwe^i 
him  and  Miss  Marvel.  Meantime  he  saw 
Sydonie  often ;  he  came  to  London  every 
day  to  his  club  or  to  the  British  Museum, 
as  Beatrice  quite  understood,  and  as  was 
the  case— only  his  club  was  within  a  half- 
hour^s  walk  of  Sydonie's  studio,  and  many 
of  the  hours  he  spent  in  the  reading-room 
of  the  Museum  were  employed  in  looking 
out  some  detail  of  architecture  or  costume 
for  his  artist  friend,  to  whom  he  must  then 
pay  a  hurried  visit  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pkining  the  result  of  his  reseaichee.  To 
both  of  them  these  meetinn  became  the 
moat  important  part  of  the  day;  now  that 
he  was  married  he  felt  that  he  was  incurring 
no  risk  either  for  her  or  for  himself, 
and  she  fullv  enjoyed  that  Ubeity  of  action 
which  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  allowed  freely  to  women  with 
a  career.  There  was  a  piquancy  given  to 
Leonard's  visits,  by  the  very  fact  that  they 
were  unknown  or  unwelcome  to  his  wife, 
and  Sydonie  could  not  resist  the  triumph 
of  finding  herself,  at  thirty,  more  seductive 
than  a  rival  ten  years  her  junior. 

As  to  Beatrice,  she  would  as  soon  have 
suspected  her  husband  of  paying  too  much 
attention  to  another  woman  as  of  smother- 
ing her  in  her  sleep,  or  stealing  and  pawn- 
ing her  few  jewels.  If  she  sometimes  felt 
that  married  life  was  wanting  in  that  per- 
fectness  of  confidence  of  wnich  she  had 
dreamt^  she  sternly  repressed  the  thought^ 
declaring  to  herself  that  any  failure  must 
be  the  result  of  her  own  want  of  power  to 
understand  her  husband's  wider  views  and 


When  he  stayed  away  late  into  the 
night  she  would  never  own  even  to  hersdf 
that  the  hours  were  long  and  lonely,  and 
she  always  met  him  witii  a  smile  of  wel- 
come which  might  well  have  won  his  heart 
if  he  had  not  grown  to  consider  it 
mechanical — a  word  he  was  fond  of  apply- 
ing mentally  to  her  actions.  She  was  very 
busy  during  his  absence;  she  spent  long 
hours  in  her  littie  garden,  which  bloomed 
like  a  small  Eden  under  her  efforts ;  she 
paid  and  received  the  numerous  duty-calls 
which  were  expected  of  her,  and  she  learnt 
to  know  some  of  her  poorer  neighbours 
intimately.  She  was  not  a  clever  or  a 
cultivated  woman,  but  she  was  never  an 
idle  one. 
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Onecoxifessionwhichahe  had  madeshoitly 
after  her  marriage  had  at  first  annoyed 
her  husband.  She  owned  to  him  that  she 
positively  disliked  mnsic—a  fact  saffidently 
lamentable  in  itself,  as  proving  her  de- 
ficiency of  intellectual  sympathy,  bat  one 
which  became  doubly  pitiable  when  openly 
avowed,  as  proving  her  absolute  ignorance 
of  what  the  world  expects  from  the  wife 
of  such  a  man  as  Dalzell  He  grew,  how- 
ever, to  regard  her  weakness  more  com- 
placently as  the  summer  rolled  by,  and  he 
would  leave  her  to  go  to  the  opera  or  some 
of  the  concerts  in  which  he  passionately 
delighted. 

"  Shall  you  go  alone  1 "  she  asked  some- 
times with  the  fearlessness  of  absolute  con- 
fidence. "I  am  afraid  you  will  find  it 
dull" 

«I  am  going  to  meet  Mrs.  Marshall  and 
her  cotisin,''  ne  would  reply  carelessly, 
without  explaining  that  her  cousin  was 
Sydonie  Marvel. 

The  inevitable  result  was  delayed  by  the 
general  rush  from  London  in  the  month  of 
August,  but  the  delay  did  nothing  to  open 
Leonard's  eyes  to  the  peril  of  his  position; 
it  only  proved  to  him  how  absolutely  neces- 
sary Sydonie's  sympathy  and  Sydonie's 
society  was  to  his  life. 

He  rushed  back  to  London  on  some 
frivolous  pretext,  and  then  hurried  to 
Devonshire,  where  he  had  heard  she  was 
sketching.  He  would  only  stay  a  day  with 
her  before  he  returned  to  the  North ;  all 
the  vague  jealousies  and  uncertainties 
which  had  haunted  him  before  having 
become  living  realities  since  he  had  seen 
Bowles,  the  Landscape  painter,  in  constant 
and  welcome  attendance  upon  her  and  her 
cousin.  His  jealousy  was  irritated  and 
kept  alive  by  ms  consciousness  that  he  had 
absolutely  no  right  to  the  feeling,  which 
yet  served  to  bring  Sydonie  perpetually 
to  hb  mind.  When  he  met  her  in 
October  he  was  indignant  because  she 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  her  holiday.  She 
enjoyed  the  tribute  involved  in  the  dark 
looks  and  depreciatory  words  with  which 
he  answered  her  outbursts  of  delight  about 
Devonshire  and  its  beauties,  but,  as  time 
went  on,  she  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
evident  strengtti  of  his  feelings,  and 
decided  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  She 
was  wantingneither  in  sense  nor  generosity, 
although  Jier  vanity  had  for  a  time  pre- 
vented her  from  deriving  any  benefit  from 
either  quality,  and  she  was  resolved 
to  bring  to  an  end  a  complication  which 
threatened  to  become  painful  and  com- 


promising. The  conclusion  was  not,  how- 
ever, exactly  according  to  her  programme. 
It  was  one  November  evening  as  they 
were  chatting  together,  that  she  suddenly 
rose  and  said  to  him,  without  any  warn- 
ing: 

"Now,  Mr.  Dalzell,  you  are  to  go,  if 
you  please.  I  never  get  any  work  done 
while  you  are  here,  and  besides " 

He  stood  up  in  his  turn,  and  spoke  in 
solemn  answer  to  her  flippant  words : 

''So  you  are  going  to  send  me  away 
again  1  You  did  it  once  before— do  you 
remember  t  Have  we  not  both  had  cause 
enough  to  regret  that  the  process  must  be 
repeated  r' 

She  did  not  answer;  her  face  turned 
whiter  than  its  wont,  and  her  hands 
trembled  a  little. 

"Sydonie,"  he  went  on,  forgetful  of 
everything  but  the  woman  before  him, 
"  you  know  you  loved  me  then — ^youknow 
vou  love  me  now — ^just  as  I  have  never 
loved,  and  never  shall  love,  any  woman 
but  you." 

The  silence  which  fell  upon  them  was 
veiT  hard  to  break.  If  life  be  regarded  as 
a  drama,  there  are  moments  when  the 
actors  must  long  for  a  curtain  to  fall  and 
bring  their  scene  to  a  creditable  close. 
Both  the  man  and  woman  felt  that  credit 
far  from  them  as  they  stood  together  in 
that  accusing  silence. 

"  Go,"  she  said  at  last ;  "  go  at  once  1  I 
will  write  to  you  to-morrow." 

He  obeyed  her,  and  went  out  into  the 
darkness. 

It  was  the  next  evening  when  he  was  at 
dinner  with  his  wife  that  the  letter  was 
handed  to  him,  but  it  was  not  until 
Beatricehad  beenlongin  bed  andasleep  that 
he  opened  it  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  in  his 
study.  What  he  had  hoped  or  feared  he 
hardly  knew,  but  the  letter  was^  one  to 
quicken  his  sense  of  shame  and  his  desire 
for  better  things. 

"I  might  dare  much  to  remam  your 
friend,"  wrote  Sydonie:  "the  slander  of 
the  world  and  even  my  own  accusing 
conscience.  I  would  bear  both  one  and 
the  other  if  I  felt  that  I  made  your  life  a 
brighter  and  happier  one  by  allowing  you 
to  come  and  see  me — by  giving  you  that 
sympathy  and  help  wluch  you  seem  to 
need  so  sorely.  But  there  are  other  con- 
siderations which  must  outweigh  even  my 
yearning  to  fulfil  in  part  aU  that  I  once 
hoped  to  be  to  you.  In  this  unhappy  afifair 
of  your  marriage  there  is  only  one  really 
innocent  actor.    I,  by  my  impulsive  letter; 
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you,  by  your  equally  impulsive  engagement ; 
have  both  deserved  to  suffer— although  not 
so  deeply  as  we  suffer  now — ^but  your  wife 
has  absolutely  nothing  with  which  to 
reproach  hersel£  The  more  I  am  convinced 
of  tiie  truth  of  your  statement  that  you  do 
not  love  her,  that  yon  never  have  loved  her 
— and  I  do  believe  it  absolutely — ^the  more 
urgently  do  I  feel  that  we  botti  owe  her  a 
terrible  debt,  and  that  we  must  spare  her  at 
any  cost  of  additional  suffering  to  ourvelves. 
For  that  reason  I  bid  you  go  away  for  a 
time,  and  keep  away  from  me  until  you  feel  i 
that  you  can  look  upon  me  as  what  I' 
am  and  always  shall  be  till  death—- your 
friend,  S.  M." 

As  he  finished  the  letter  he  groaned  aloud. 
Every  word  he  read  seemed  to  prove  the 
worth  of  the  w(«nan  he  had  lost,  and  to  show 
the  generosity  and  beaaly  of  her  soul  It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  the  very  oppor- 
tunity for  generosity  may  be  a  proof  that 
its  finer  forms  are  lacking,  or  that  one 
woman  could  wish  for  no  sweeter  vengeance 
upon  another  than  thus  to  plead  her  suc- 
cessful rival's  claim  to  pity  and  forbearance. 

CHAPTER  III, 

When  Leonard  stated  his  suddenly- 
formed  determination  of  a  solitary  three 
weeks'  walking  tour  in  Yorkshire,  he  was 
careful  to  suggest  to  his  wife  that  she  should 
have  her  sister  with  her  for  a  few  days,  as 
he  was  afraid  she  might  be  lonely ;  but  she 
answered  him  with  a  smile : 

"  Oh  no  !  I  have  plenty  to  do,  Leonard. 
I  shall  be  all  right,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will 
find  it  very  duU." 

She  knew  little  of  the  companion  which 
tramped  by  her  husband's  side  along  the 
sea-cuffs  and  across  the  dreary  Yortebire 
moors^  A  man  must,  when  he  finds  himself 
alone  with  Nature,  think  out  those  personal 
problems  he  has  been  shirking  or  avoiding ; 
and  Leonard,  at  the  end  of  his  three  weeks' 
tour,  was  healthier  in  mind  and  body  than 
he  had  been  before.  He  wrote  two  or 
three  times  to  his  wife,  but  he  was  careful 
to  give  her  no  address  where  she  could  com- 
municate with  himr-he  was  resolute  in  his 
determination  to  be  alone. 

When^at  the  beginning  of  December  he 
let  himself  into  his  little  hall  in  the  early 
twilight,  his  heart  was  full  of  the  manv 
hours  of  suffering  and  endurance  which 
yet  lay  before  him,  but  he  did  not  shrink 
from  the  future,  for  he  was  conscious  of  a 
certain  subdued  pleasure  in  the  struggle, 
and,  besides,  he  was  resolved  that  nothing 


should  separate  him  finally  and  entirely 
from  Sydonie.  He  opened  the  drawing- 
room  door  gently  and  looked  in ;  the  fire 
was  low  in  the  grate,  and  for  the  moment 
he  was  unable  to  distinguish  his  wife; 
then  he  saw  her  leaning  back  in  her  arm- 
chair, her  felt  hat  onher  lap,  her  head  thrown 
back,  and  her  eyes  closed.  Something  in 
her  attitude  was  unfamiliar  to  him,  and 
he  said  gently  in  a  startled  voice : 

"Beatrice!'' 

She  woke  suddenly  with  a  sound  be- 
tween a  sob  and  a  scream,  and  then  sat 
upright  without  speaking. 

"  Beatrice  dear^  have  I  startled  you  ? " 

She  rose  to  her  feet  as  she  answered 
him: 

•*  Oh  no,  no.  Is  it  you,  Leonard— have 
you  come  back  'i  Are  you  better  for  your 
trip?" 

Was  it  only  the  surprise  that  made  her 
voice  so  unfamiliar  to  her  husband  f 

"Beatrice,  what  is  wrong? "he  asked 
as  he  took  her  hand  in  his.  It  burnt  his 
fingers  as  it  lay  there  passively. 

"Nothing,  Leonard  —  nothing.  You 
would  like  some  tea,  would  you  not  ? " 

As  £he  spoke  she  moved  towards  the 
bell,  but,  before  she  reached  it,  she  swayed 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  Leonard  was  not 
in  time  to  catch  her,  but  he  knelt  in  an 
agony  of  terror  beside  the  prostrate  and 
motionless  figure.  How  the  servants  and 
the  doctor  came  he  never  knew,  but  he 
suddenly  was  aware  that  the  room  was 
brillianUy  lighted,  and  that  busy  hands 
were  bringing  Beatrice  back  to  life. 

"  A  touch  of  low  fever,  caught  in  some 
of  her  visits  to  the  cottages,"  was  the  doc- 
tor's verdict  next  morning.  "  Mrs.  Dalzell 
is  so  young  and  strong  that  the  matter 
is  not  ukely  to  be  a  serious  one." 

But  as  the  days  went  on  his  tone  altered ; 
he  had  never  seen  so  little  power  of  raUy- 
ing  in  any  young  patient;  there  seemed 
to  have  been  some  terrible  shock  to  the 
nervous  system — could  Mr.  Dalzell  give 
him  any  information  ? 

With  a  sinking  heart  Mr.  Dalzell  made 
his  enquiries  of  the  servants,  who  were, 
however,  not  able  to  give  him  any  in- 
telligence, farther  than  the  fact  that  ever 
since  his  departure,  Mrs.  Dalzell  had  com- 
plained of  terrible  neuralsia — had  eaten 
little  or  nothing,  and  had  spent  whole 
hours  of  the  night  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room — "  to  quiet  the  pain,  sir,  as  she 
said,"  the  respectable  middle-aged  house- 
maid had  added  witii  tears  in  her  eyes; 
"although  it  stood  to   reason  that  she 
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couldn't  get  better  as  long  as  she  didn't  eat 
or  deepi  and  kept  ti&ng  those  long 
walks,  for  she  would  go  out  eTeiy  d9,%  and, 
judging  by  her  boots,  must  have  walked 
miles.'' 

Leonard's  conscience  left  him  no  peace. 
He  sought  anxiously  for  some  token  of 
that  which  he  dreaded  to  discover.  He 
questioned  the  servants  as  to  his  wife's 
visitors  and  the  letters  she  had  received — 
the  doctor's  enquiry  justified  him  in 
making  the  closest  inquisition — ^but  he 
was  unsuocessf  al  in  his  work,  although  he 
gave  up  to  it  every  moment  be  could 
spare  from  the  sick-room.  Ife  was  a  modt 
tender,  watchful  nurse,  and  Dtv  Giles  was 
almost  justified  in  his  remark  to  his  ^ife 
that  Leonard  was  the  best  husband  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  that  he  only  hoped  Mrs. 
Dalcell  had  appreciated  him.  For  Beatrice 
showed  but  little  consciousness  of  his 
presence,  sometimes  smiling  faintly  when 
he  spoke  to  her,  but  geoenify  lying  in  a 
stupor,  watching  the  leafless  vine-branches 
which  beat  against  her  window-pane. 

She  was  a  most  obedient  patient,  never 
complaining,  and  always  ready  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  those  about  her — only 
she  would  not  speak.  It  seemed  as  if 
speech  was  an  effort  bevond  her  powers. 

''^Beaty  tiear,"  asked  her  hnsbaoEid  one 
day  as  he  eat  by  her  side,  "has  anything 
happenldd  to  alarm  or  grieve  ^ons  whilst  I 
was  away  1" 

She  only  shook  her  head,  nor  could  his 
searching  enquiries 'win  from  her  any  word 
or  any  sign  but  that- 

At  last  he  could  bear  no  longer  his  own 
agony  of  doubt.  He  decided  to  dis- 
cover the  truth.  RneeBng  by  her  side, 
where  he  could  see  her  colourless  face  and 
closed  ejres,  he  asked  her  (so  cruel  may  a 
man  become  under  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  misdeeds) : 

^'Beatrice,  you  seem  very  lonely  and 
dull  with  no  one  but  me.  Would  you  like 
someone  to  sit  with  you?  Shall  I  ask 
Sydonie  Marvel  to  come  f '' 

His  dry  lips  would  hardly  form  the 
name,  but  its  utterance  did  not  affect  that 
impassive  face  for  a  moment 

Beatrice  gently  shook  her  head,  and  then 
said,  aftor  a  pause : 

"  I  should  like  to  have  Alison." 

Leonard  was  deeply  thankful  for  the 
calmness  which  exorcised  his  haunting 
dread,  and  felt,  too,  with  a  littile  throb  of 
self-justification,  that  the  only  wish  his 
wife  had  expressed  was  one  in  relation  to 
her  sister,  not  to  himself. 


AUson  came,  and  Beatrice  was  con- 
tented; but  her  content  did  not  show 
itself  in  w<»ds,  only  the  smile  came  a  little 
oftener  to  her  lipa.    She  spoke  once : 

''Love  me  always,  Ally  dear — even 
afterwards." 

And  this  was  the  only  consciousness  she 
showed  of  the  swiftly  approaching  end, 
which  those  around  her  expected  day  by 
day. 

Once,  indeed,  Alison  heard  her  murmur, 
"It  is  better  so— it  is  better  so;"  but 
when  she  bent  closer  oyer  her  sister, 
Beatrice  opened  her  eyes^  and  looking  at 
her,  said  tustincily,  "  Always  be  good  to 
Leonard,  Alison,  for  he  has  been  very  kind 
to  me,''  as  if  she  feared  that  tiie  murmured 
words  might  have  done  him  wrong. 

This  protest  was  tiie  last  her  faithful 
heart  brought  to  her  tiMnbling  lips.  In  a 
few  more  days  the  sisters  were  separated 
by  a  veil  which  Alison  could  not  pierce. 

"  You  must  comfort  yourself,  Leonard, 
by  feelins  that  you  had  made  her  happy," 
sobbed  Alison  through  her  tears,  "and 
remember  it  was  the  last  thing  she  said 
to  me." 

And  so  strange  a  contradiction  is  human 
nature  that  the  very  fact  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  shupest  sting  to  his  grief 
was,  in  faet^  a  oonsolation  to  him. 

He  turned  his  back  at  once  upon  England 
aikd  his  past*  He  did  not  even  attempt  to 
see  Sydonie,  for  the  dead  Beatrice  was  a 
restraint  upon  him.  which  the  living  wife 
had  never  been.  Only  he  .wrote  a  few 
lines,  and  posted  them  on  the  day  he 
started  for  MareeiUee^  The  contents  wei« 
simply  these  lines : 

"I  am  leaving  home  for  a  year.  In 
twelve  months  I  Siall  return." 

OHAPTKB  IV.      . 

The  conventional  year  of  mourning  was 
nearly  over,  and  Mr.  Dalsell  was  back  in 
England.  His  first  visit  was  to  Sydonie, 
and,  that  over,  he  returned  to  his. own 
home,  which  he  had  left  on  that  wiedking- 
tour,  just  twelve  months  before,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  hopeless  and  desperate  love. 
As  he  paced  up  and  down  his  study,  there 
was  no  thought  of  his  dead  wife  in  his 
heart  His  whole  being  was  occupied  with 
Sydonie.  He  still  felt  the  clasp  of  her 
hand  in  his ;  her  eyes  still  looked  into  his ; 
her  words  still  lingered  in  his  ears. 

I  tell  you  I  pace  up  and  domi 

This  ffarret  crowned  with  love's  best  crown^ 

And  feasted  with  love's  perfect  feast 

He   began  quoting  the  words   almost 
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anconflcioiislj,  and  then  broke  short  with  a 
happy  laugh. 

"My  Sydoniel  So  far  from  killing 
'body  and  soul,  and  hope  and  fame/  you 
will  help  me  to  the  perfection  of  all — ^my 
dear,  dear  love  1 " 

He  was  too  much  agitated  to  write  or 
read  to-night  He  would  look  over  her 
letters — those  letters  which  had  lain 
untouched  since  he  had  received  and  shut 
away  her  last  words,  bidding  him  forget 
his  love  for  her.  With  a  happy  smile  at 
the  contrast  between  now  and  then,  he 
unlocked  his  writing-table  drawer,  and 
opened  it  But  his  mood  suddenly  changed, 
for  the  letters,  instead  of  lying  in  an  orderly 
heap,  were  loosed  from  their  band,  and 
were  scattered  about  the  drawer.  One  lay 
open,  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  down  half- 
read.  With  the  terrible  consciousness  of 
a  man  who  feels  the  first  cold  wave  from  a 
rushine  tide  which  will  ultimately  swallow 
up  and  destroy  him,  he  rang  the  belL  The 
housemaid  who  answered  it  was  startled 
at  his  look,  and  still  more  at  the  imperious 
manner  with  which  he  pointed  to  the 
drawer. 

**Who  has  touched  this  during  my 
absence  1  The  papers  have  been  disturbed." 

''  No  one  has  been  near  it,  sir.  I  have 
never  left  the  house — ^no,  not  for  an  hour 
— since  you  went  away." 

"  Someone  must  have  touched  it,  I  tell 
you. 

The  maid  looked  puzzled;  then  her 
brow  cleared. 

"  Oh,  sir — ^yes.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it 
was  Mrs.  DalzelL  One  day,  whilst  you 
was  away,  she  said  she  was  going  to  put 
your  papers  tidy  for  you,  and  I  saw  her 
begin  at  that  table." 

"  It  could  not  have  been  so,"  he  said, 
struggling  with  his  deadly  sense  of  cer- 
tainty ;  "  the  drawer  was  locked." 

"She  said  one  of  her  keys  opened  it, 
sir,  and  I  dare  say  she  forgot  to  put  the 
things  tidy,  as  she  was  taken  Ul  just  after- 
He  signed  to  her  to  leave  him — ^he  knew 
she  spoke  tiie  truth — ^there  was  no  need 
for  him  to  search  for  the  littie  bunch 
Beatrice  had  carried  about  with  so  much 
housewifely  pride ;  no  need  to  fit  one  of  her 
keys  and  turn  it  in  the  lock ;  for  he  knew 
all  that  had  happened  as  clearly  as  if  he 
had  stood  at  her  side  and  seen  her  frozen 
look  of  terror  as  she  read  those  words  of 
his.  There  they  all  were— Sydonie's  love- 
letters,  with  the  last  which  she  wrote  to 
him  two  days  before  he  had  spoken  his  first 


words  of  love  to  Beatrice,  bearing  the  ill- 
fated  witness  of  its  date.  He  seemed  by 
the  exaltation  of  his  feeling  to  realise  whi^ 
she  must  have  suffered  when  she  stood 
where  he  was  standing  now.  A  distant 
footstep  roused  him ;  he  remembered  how 
she  had  paced  up  and  down  her  room  "  to 
quiet  the  pain,"  and  he  knew  now  against 
what  pain  she  had  struggled — ^what  pain 
she  had  carried  with  her  into  tiie  silence 
of  the  grave. 

Sydonie's  last  letter  lay  open,  as  if  the 
reader  had  closed  the  drawer  upon  it,  unable 
to  finish  or  to  touch  it ;  but  those  words, 
<<  The  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
your  statement  that  you  do  not  love  her 
— that  you  never  have  loved  her,"  stared 
him  in  the  face,  and  he  could  guess  with 
what  terrible  significance  they  must  have 
blazed  out  to  hu  wife.  He  fell  upon  his 
knees  with  his  head  upon  his  hands,  for  he 
realised,  or  thought  he  realised,  all  the 
suffering  he  had  inflicted  upon  an  innocent 
hearty  whose  only  fault  had  been  its  love 
for  him.  He  thought  he  realised  all ;  but 
to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  suffering 
which  lie  in  a  human  soul  one  must  share 
something  of  its  purity  and  singleness  of 
purpose.  Nevertheless  his  agony  was  a 
sharp  one;  he  seemed  to  look  at  the  past 
in  a  different  light — ^to  see  his  conduct  as  it 
must  have  looked  to  her  whose  heart 
had  broken  when  she  understood  it  He 
pushed  the  drawer  suddenly  and  roughly 
away;  as  he  did  so  something  round  and 
glittering  rolled  from  amongst  the  papers 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  He  picked  it  up 
mechanically  and  laid  it  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  As  he  did  so  he  saw  it  was  his  wife's 
wedding-ring,  for  which  he  remembered 
he  had  instituted  a  vain  search.  He  knew 
how  it  came  there :  before  Death  had  pro- 
nounced its  final  and  irrevocable  decree, 
Beatrice  had  separated  herself  from  him. 
And  then,  remembering  the  smile  on  those 
pale  lips-Hdlent  now  for  ever — which  had 
never  opened  to  accuse  or  to  reproach  him, 
he  cried  aloud  in  his  anguish  for  some 
sign  of  forgiveness  from  one  who  could 
not  answer  him. 

There  is  a  second  Mrs.  Dalzell  now,  who 
occupies  her  position  far  more  worthily 
than  her  predecessor,  whilst  from  the 
world's  memory  the  fact  of  Beatrice's  exis- 
tence has  almost  faded.  It  knows  much, 
however,  of  Leonard's  successes,  and  more 
of  his  disappointments  than  he  imagines  ; 
but  it  does  not  guess  the  real  bitterness 
of  his  life  or  the  readiness  with  which  he 
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would  sacrifice  alike  his  success  and  his 
happiness  to  hear  three  words  from  lips 
that  were  once  indi£ferent  to  him. 


REFORMED  WRITING. 

The  admission  of  a  system  of  phono- 
graphy into  the  already  plethoric  curricu- 
lum of  the  London  School  Board,  together 
with  the  deep  and  abiding  interest  evinced 
by  the  youth  of  our  great  towns  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  art  of  shorthand,  point 
most  clearly  to  a  swift  advance  of  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  reform  of  the 
present  mode  of  writing.  The  first  of  these 
two  signs  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
attitude  of  a  great  authoritative  body 
towards  the  movement ;  the  second  will  be 
at  once  evident  to  those  who  have  the 
habit  of  observation,  apart  from  the  mere 
perusal  of  statistical  information  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  and  by  many  will 
be  considered  of  much  greater  weight  and 
far  higher  importance  than  the  first 

We  will  take  the  instance  of  London  as 
an  unerring  mirror  of  the  provinces. 

A  knowledge  of  shorthand  is  fast  be- 
coming an  essential  in  the  mercantile 
service  of  London.  Without  it  a  young  man, 
however  capable  in  other  respects,  stands 
at  a  serious  disadvantage ;  with  it  he  com- 
mands an  ampler  salary,  and  occupies  an 
immensely  superior  position  in  the  great 
race.  It  is  astonishing,  nevertheless,  that 
of  the  many  thousands  who  make  the  art  an 
object  of  study,  so  few  are  really  competent 
and  trustworthy  writers.  Speed  is,  beyond 
all  cavil,  the  sole  and  guiding  desideratum 
of  the  art ;  but  where  we  have  one  man 
qualified  to  follow  every  syllable  articulated 
by  such  a  notoriously  '^easy"  speaker  as 
the  Premier,  there  are  crowds  who,  though 
approaching  the  task  with  ''  every  confi- 
dence," would  discover  that  they  had  not 
enough  of  that  wholesome  commodity, 
backed  up  by  a  modicum  of  ability,  to 
carry  them  through.  If,  as  is  insisted,  the 
average  rate  of  public  speaking  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  words  per  minute 
(and  this  is  under  the  mark),  two-thirds  of 
that  figure  about  represent  the  record  of 
the  fourth  estate.  Verbatim  reporting  is 
manifestly  on  the  decline,  chiefly  by  reason 
of  its  not  being  required  except  for  private 
and  official  purposes ;  and  to  some  extent 
on  account  of  forensic  incapacity.  It  is 
allowed  that  shorthand,  whatever  its  per- 
fection as  an  art,  has  not  kept  in  the  firont 
in  the  matter  of  speed. 


The  accusation  is  a  painful  one  to  make, 
and  the  sin  a  sad  one  to  admits  but  the 
English,  as  a  nation,  are  whollv  behind 
Continental  peoples  in  ordinary  longhand 
writing.  In  fine,  we  have  not  a  sufficiency 
of  manual  dexterity ;  in  this  electric  age, 
the  grand  old  accomplishment  of  good  pen- 
manship is  accorded  a  cold  shoulder.  The 
''hand"  of  an  Eton  lad  is  an  emphatic 
disgrace  to  him  and  his  teachers ;  that  of 
a  iMard-school  boy  poor  enough  to  call  up 
a  tear.  Doubtless  this  will  remain  so 
whilst  the  present  iniquitous  fashion  of 
illegibility  flourishes  in  the  van  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Gladstone's  writing  is 
bad  enough,  but  he  was  wholly  eclipsed  by 
the  late  Dean  Stanley,  who  enjoyed  the 
melancholy  distinction  of  being  the  abso- 
lutely worst  writer  of  his  day.  What 
kind  of  figures  these  two  eminent  men 
would  have  cut  as  shorthand  writers — or 
rather  writers  of  shorthand — it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell.  One's  longhand  is  a  sure 
indication  of  stenographic  power ;  legibility 
and  speed  in  the  former  invariably  charac- 
terise the  latter.  But  as  the  combination 
14  rare — ^as  a  good  plain  long  hand  mostiy 
means  loss  of  speed,  and  legibility  is  often- 
times sacrificed  to  speed — ^the  average  is 
bound  to  remain  poor  in  both  long  and 
short  hands. 

Passing  by  the  theory  that  the  reforma- 
tion of  our  spelling  should  and  must  go 
hand-in-hand  with  that  of  our  writing, 
and  in  the  conviction  that  under  the  segis 
of  Professor  Skeat  and  Mr.  Max  MuUer 
the  controversy  will  not  be  allowed  to 
slumber  for  want  of  ventilation,  we  are 
content  for  the  present  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  question  of  the  writins  reform.  At 
the  outset  it  should  be  oistinctiy  and 
unequivocally  held,  that  in  so  drastic  a 
change  as  tiie  revolution  of  a  national 
orthography,  the  proper  pasturage  of  first 

Erindples  is  at  the  side  of  the  cradle.  The 
oy  of  sixteen,  having  been  taught  that 
t,  h,  o,  u,  g,  h,  t,  speUs  ''  thought,"  and 
finding  that  the  vast  mass  of  his  feUow- 
count^men  have  been  moulded  in  the 
same  groove,  is  tacitly  content  to  go  down 
to  his  grave  supremely  ignorant  of  Fono- 
typic  monstrosities  and  spelling  reform. 
Equally  the  matured  man,  though  laudably 
anxious  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  him- 
self and  his  fellow-creatures  as  the  oppor- 
tunity arises,  is  &r  too  conservative  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  *'  Dher  ar  meni 
artikelz  in  Magna  Earta  ov  dhe  grdtest 
valiu  tu  Ingglishmen ;  but  the  thirty-ninth 
and  fortieth  ar  lukt  dpon  az  dhe  most 
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ydsfiil  ta  dhe  Mutri,  and  az  dhe  korner- 
ston  ov  dhe  reita  and  libertiis  ov  Inggliah- 
men." 

From  the  days  of  Oicero  downwaidfl 
men  have  given  anxious  attention  to- 
wards the  abbreyiation  of  the  cumbersome 
methods  of  transfening  thought  and  speech 
to  paper.  In  this  country  alone  some 
hundreds  of  systems  of  shorthand  have 
at  times  seen  the  light;  treatises  without 
number  have  been  written  in  furtherance 
of  the  reform,  and  every  day  inventors  are 
busy  and  ihe  popular  Press  clamorous  but 
sceptical.  And  yet  the  visible  result  of 
all  this  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  ages 
of  research  and  groping  after  the  hidden 
stone,  which,  unlike  the  philosophic  pebble, 
is  most  certainly  at  this  moment  snugly 
hidden  away  in  some  obscure  cranny 
of  the  mighty  iirmament  of  human  dis^ 
covery.  b  there  still  any  possible  reascm 
why  the  monoigrllahle  already  referred  to 
— ^the  word  "  tiiought " — diould  monopolise 
seven  distinct  parts  of  our  alphabetical 
system  1  None  at  alL  Should  not  the 
motions  of  the  hand  correspond  with  those 
of  the  tongue )  The  average  speed  qt 
longhand  writing  is  twenty  words  per 
minute — that  is,  it  takes  three  seconds  to 
record  in  common  characters  a  word  that 
was  articulated  in  a  sixth  of  the  time. 

In  so  far  as  the  mere  existence  of  the 
evil  is  concerned,  a  blissful  accord  prevails ; 
it  is  in  the  administration  of  a  remedy  that 
unity  falters  and  crumbles  away  and  a  new 
Babel  is  inaugurated.  The  battle  of  the 
styles  rages  foriously,  and  poor  Mistress 
Knowledge  sits  in  shackles  and  fetters^  It 
is  known  that  the  work  of  the  gallery»men 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  arranged  in 
what  are  called  ''turns  " — ^that  is,  supposing 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  "  up,''  the  haft-dozen 
or  80  representatives  of  a  paper  will  follow 
one  another  in  taking  down  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes  each, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  retiring  man  has 
transcribed  his  notes,  a  fresh  turn  arrives, 
and  so  on  throughout  a  debate.  The 
Premier  may  possibly  speak  for  an  hour, 
and  the  oration,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Morning  Telephone  on  the  following  day, 
will  have  been  divided  amongst  six 
reporters,  eadi  writing  a  different  system 
of  shorthand.  Until  we  get  unanimity 
where  unanimity  should  find  a  uaturtd 
home-^namdyi  in  the  woiking  of  a  nreat 
newspaper— rit  seems  quixotic  to  nau  the 
colours  of  reform  to  the  mast 

The  dexterity  of  our  ordinarjrpenmanship 
is  at  a  low  ebb.    Oan  it  be  said  that  in  the 


place  of  this  important  loss  we  can  turn 
towards  any  aggregate  advantage  in  the 
direction  of  reform  1  Hardly.  The  most 
successful  (commercially)  system  of  phono- 
graphy ever  invented  has  now  been  before 
us  a  generation  and  a  half;  its  primers 
sUll  sell  by  thousands ;  but  what  has  been 
done  to  convey  the  elements  of  abbreviated 
writing  to  the  child  just  making  bis  first 
blots  f  The  real  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in 
the  hereinbefore  expressed  sentiment  that 
writing  reform  should,  practically,  attend 
the  cradle.  The  crux  of  the  refcMrmers  is 
to  be  found  in  the  heart-breaking  difficulty 
of  teaching  their  would-be  disciples  how  to 
unlearn  &eir  errors.  Strokes,  circles, 
curves^  and  dots,  which  in  themselves 
represent  the  foundations  of  every  system 
of  shorthand  extant,  should  take  the  place 
of  the  time-honoured  pothooks  and  hangers. 
Early  impressions  and  methods  are  the 
moat  lasting  and  the  most  difficult  to 
eradicate*  In  childhood  only  do  we  beheld 
the  human  intellect  in  its  plastic  state. 
The  Bussiana,  than  whom  no  finer 
cigarette-makers  are  to  be.  found,  are 
trained  to  their  delicate  occupation  from  an 
infantile  epoch,  as  the  manipulation  of  the 
ingredients  with  sufficient  celerity  is.  one 
demanding  considerable  skill;  and  a  good 
worker,  irrespective  of  sex,  will  turn  oat 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  per  diem, 
but  only  after  long  years  of  apprentice- 
ship. An  adult  bi^net,  however  pains- 
taking and  persevering,  can  never  hope  to 
succeed.  He  may  do  nb  work  thoroughly, 
and  with  exemplary  exactitude,  but  never 
with  the  requisite  speed.  Sa,  too,  it  is 
with  children  in  regard  to  reformed 
writing.  The  immense  majority  of  men 
and  boys  who  adopt  new  systems,  having 
lost  the  pliancy  and  tenderness  of  touch  of 
early  youth,  seldom  set  beyond  a  speed  of 
eighty  or  ninety  words  per  minute.  Often, 
indeed,  the  task  is  relinquished  at  a  very 
early  stage»  on  account  of  its  seeming 
impossibility  of  attainment.  Saocess-*by 
wluch  any  speed  between  one  hundred  and 
two  hundred  words  per  minute,  easilv  read 
immediately  afberwurds,  may  be  reckoned 
— is  due  to  exceptional  application  of  indi- 
viduals to  study,  and  the  exercise  of  an 
unwearying  patience  and.persistence. 

The  action  of  the  London  School  Board 
is  hailed  with  delight  by  the  more  ardent 
spirits  of  the  reform.  Whether  the 
system  of  systems  be  already  in  exietenee, 
or  is  awaiting  ei^humation,  is  a  question 
we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid.  Our  sole 
purpose  has  been  to  insist  that  the  timo 
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for  collective  effort  is  ripe;  that,  in  an 
age  of  Bpeed  and  abbreyiation  like  the 
present,  our  clomsy  aad  ud  philosophical 
mode  of  writing  demands  whole aate  re^ 
form.  The  matter  ghould  be  praised  to 
the  educational  authorities  throughout  the 
kingdom  with  no  oneertain  emphasis. 
The  axe  ehould  be  laid  at  the  root,  for 
measures  that  are  not  radical  are  in- 
complete. Bo  long  as  our  chHdreti  are 
taught  our  ejctstiug  ponderous  method, 
and  then  when  thoy  are  "grownup" 
permitted  the  option  of  acqulriog  a  more 
or  less  complex  system  of  shorthand,  so 
wiU  the  advance  of  the  reform  ])e  spas- 
modic and  halting}  and  the  day  when  the 
entire  community  writes  and  speaks  with 
equal  readiness  bo  the  further  delayed. 


ItUSSET  AND  GEEEN, 

A   STOKY  IN    HIX  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER   V, 

The  Eev.  John  Barton  was  troubled  in 
his  mind,  and  although  be  did  his  best  to 
keep  the  trouble  at  bay,  and  to  go  upon 
his  daily  round  of  duties  in  his  old  fashioDi 
it  increased  upon  him^  and  engroasod  more 
of  his  thoughts  in  hia  spare  hours  than 
any  subject  outside  his  general  work 
had  ever  yet  had  power  to  do.  It  was 
ridiculouB  and  absurd,  he  told  himeelf  a 
dosen  times  a  day,  it  was  unmanly — but 
so  it  was,  and  his  anger  at  the  persis- 
tency with  which  the  image  of  Mary 
Kennett'sface  dwelt  upon  his  mental  retina 
could  not  dispel  ii  The  Eer.  John 
had,  in  his  nonage,  gone  through  the 
expertenoe  which  is  common  to  us  alL 
There  are  pretty  girls  elsewhere  than  in 
Paradise  Street,  and  when,  after  his  first 
emancipation  from  school  and  college,  he 
had  found  himBelf  thrown  into  the  graoefol 
and  iadolent  sooiety  in  which  most  men  of 
hia  ca^te  are  content  to  pass  their  lives,  he 
had  known  those  fugitive  fancies  which  help 
u^  all  to  recognise  the  great  and  final 
passion  which  comes  to  all  men  and  women 
worthy  of  the  name  sooner  or  later.  That 
period  of  idleness  had  been  a  short  one, 
ids  ardent  nature  had  never  been  at  home 
in  it,  and  he  turned  gladly  towards  the 
first  oponing  which  promised  the  hard  and 
useful  labour  in  which  it  bad  since  spent 
all  Its  forces. 

Love,  declares  the  sage,  is  the  child  of 
idleness  and  of  fulness  of  bread,  and  the 
unremitting  struggle  which  John  Barton 
had  waged  with  sin  and  poverty  had 
left  him  little  enough  time  for  the  culti- 
vation of  tended  fancies,  or  opportunity 


for  their  provocation.  From  month  to 
month  he  never  saw  a  woman  with  whom 
a  man  of  his  class  could  by  any  poasibility 
have  fallen  in  love.  Paradise  Street  is  not 
a  likely  hunting-ground  for  future  wives  of 
men  of  family  and  culture,  and  it  was  in 
such  places  that  be  passed  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  his  waking  hours.  His  strong 
genfie  of  immediate  duty  kept  him  from 
much  participation  io  the  higher  social 
pleasures  which  he  had  renounced  when  be 
took  up  his  present  walk  of  life.  He  had 
made  his  choice  with  open  eyes,  and  bad 
foregone  the  bright  life  of  art  and  culture, 
the  society  of  beautiful  and  accomplished 
women  and  intellectual  men,  which  might 
have  been  his  own  by  right,  bocauae  ho  had 
clearly  recognbod  the  impossibility  of 
leading  a  doable  existence,  in  which 
Paradise  Street  and  Belgrave  Square  should 
have  equal  parts.  Ha  was  no  dilettante  in 
charity — not  at  all  the  man  to  serv©  two 
such  very  different  mistresses  as  fashion  and 
philanthropy.  If  in  the  last  ten  years  he 
had  ever  given  a  thought  to  the  possibility 
of  marriage,  it  had  been  to  recognbe  the 
strong  probability  of  his  never  entering 
into  that  state  at  all. 

He  had  renounced  love  as  ardently  as 
most  men  seek  it,  and  love  had  come  to 
him,  unsought  and  uninvited.  The  pity 
and  interest  which  had  moved  liim  at 
the  spectacle  of  youth  and  beauty  un- 
friended and  alone  had  been  inevitable. 
He  Gonld  acquit  himself  of  all  but  the 
manly  chivalry  and  friendship  which 
had  made  him  Muy  Rennett's  champion 
and  helper  in  the  hard  fight  on  which 
she  had  entered;  he  had  aided  her  as 
he  would  have  aided  any  fellow-creature 
80  solitary  and  so  helpless.  And  as,  with 
such  natures  as  his,  the  strongest  of  all 
possible  claims  upon  his  goodwill  was  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  already  rendered 
service,  friendly  interest  had  blossomed 
into  friendslup,  and  friendship  into  love, 
before  he  knew  it.  Such  men  as  he  are  no 
willing  captives  in  the  earlier  days  of  their 
slavery  to  the  tyrant  Lova  They  resent 
rather  than  invite  the  strange  symptoms 
by  which  they  are  first  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  citadel ;  they 
rebel  against  the  seeming  cowardice  of 
confessing  to  themselves  that  another 
creature  is  necessary  to  their  existence; 
the  intrusion  of  a  new  interest,  utterly 
apart  from  such  as  have  so  far  influenced 
their  lives,  disturbs  the  even  tenonr  of  their 
way,  and  is  unwelcome  to  them.  Mr. 
Barton  worked   harder  than    ever,  rose 
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earlier  and  la^  down  later,  avoided  aa 
much  as  possible  any  chance  of  being 
l^own  in  Miss  Kennett's  way,  but  all  to 
no  avail  He  was  fairly  taken,  and  kick 
as  he  mi^ht^  the  toils  closed  round  him 
only  the  nister. 

Despite  this  distrust  of  the  passion  of 
love  which  he  shared  in  common  with  all 
men  of  action,  there  were  other  considera- 
tions which  troubled  him  gravely.  He 
knew  nothing  more  of  the  woman  he  loved 
than  a  few  hours  of  intercourse,  spread 
over  as  many  weeks  of  acquaintance,  could 
teach  him.  She  had  the  air,  manners, 
and  language  of  a  lady.  So  strange  a  cir- 
cumstance as  her  residence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  had  found  her 
demanded  some  explanation,  which  he  re- 
cognised his  powerlessness  to  ezaci  Their 
fast-ripening  friendship  had  as  yet  been 
marked  by  no  confidence  in  this  airection« 
and  Mr.  Barton,  ardently  as  he  longed  for 
it,had  been  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  the 
slightest  appearance  of  wishing  to  pry  into 
passages  of  her  life,  respecting  which  her 
desire  for  continued  secrecy  was  unmis- 
takably shown  by  her  complete  silence 
regarding  them.  He  had  been  content  to 
enjoy  her  society  on  such  occasions  as 
ofilned  themselves,  to  treat  her  with  the 
same  perfect  courtesy  which  he  would  have 
accorded  to  any  lady  who  had  become 
known  to  him  in  the  most  ordinary  fashion, 
and  to  wait  the  time — if  that  time 
should  ever  come — ^when  she  would 
voluntarily  explain  why  a  woman  possess- 
ing her  beauty,  culture,  and  distinction  of 
manner  should  have  chosen  Paradise 
Street  for  her  dwelling-place.  The  longer 
dieir  acquaintance  lasted  the  more  assured 
he  left  that  it  must  have  been  by  mis- 
fortune, and  by  no  fault  of  her  own,  that 
she  found  herself  alone  and  friendless  in 
London.    He  was  too  old  a  man,  and  had 

E'own  too  familiar,  during  lus  two  years  of 
hour  in  the  secret  places  of  a  great  city, 
with  the  terrible  nossibilities  of  existence, 
to  unquestioninffly  accept  as  an  angel 
every  woman  who  owned  good  manners 
and  a  pretty  face.  Stem  experience  had 
taught  him  that  there  are  thousands  of 
women  in  the  world  who  have  nothing 
of  innocence  but  its  outward  seeming. 

He  believed  her  to  be  as  pure  and 
good  as  his  own  mother;  but  if — if— if  he 
were  mistaken  in  his  estimate !  Or  if  there 
were  a  stain  upon  her  life  of  which  she 
herself  were  innocent,  but  which  yet  had 
left  its  mark  upon  her  1  Clergvman  as  he 
I  was,  he  had  yet  enough  of  the  old  laic 


element  to  have  knocked  down  any  man 
who  had  suggested  to  him  the  doubts 
which  tormented  him,  but  they  were  there 
all  the  same,  and  perplexed  him  cruelly. 
Like  all  men  of  the  heroic  stamp,  he  wor- 
shipped feminine  purity,  and  the  bare 
shadow  of  doubt  or  mistrust  regarding  the 
woman  he  loved  was  torture  to  him.  His 
wife  must  be  above  suspicion. 

The  spring  had  worn  away  into  summer; 
the  torn  trees  had  reached  that  hope- 
less, dusty  stage  of  semi-decay  which  is 
their  substitute  for  the  gorgeous  tints  of 
early  autumn  of  their  brothers  of  the 
country;  and  his  love  had  struggled  with 
his  doubte  and  conquered  them,  making 
them  but  food  for  its  devouring  appetite, 
and  strengthened  daUy  by  their  influences 
until  his  heart  became  too  narrow  to  con- 
tain them  both,  and  love  held  supreme 
possessioa  He  had  taken  the  great  reso- 
lution before  which  he  had  trembled  so 
long.  He  would  ask  Mary  Eennett  to 
become  his  wife.  If  she  accepted,  she 
would  surely  repay  lus  confidence  by  volun- 
tary confession ;  if  not,  he  would  be  content 
to  take  her  as  he  knew  her — to  ignore  the 
past,  and  to  feed  his  faith  in  her  purity  by 
his  knowledge  of  her  present.  He  felt 
strangely  calm  and  strong  that  autumn 
evening,  as  he  stood  within  her  little  sitting- 
room  awaiting  her,  and  watehing  the 
noisy  children  playing  in  tiie  dusty  street 

"You  were  good  enough,  if  you  re- 
member," he  said,  when  she  had  entered, 
and  the  usual  greetings  had  been  ex- 
changed, "  to  express  some  interest  in  my 
work  in  this  district  I  have  an  hour  or 
two  to  spare  this  evening,  and  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  pass  it  so  pleasantly,  I  should 
like  to  show  you  something — a  night- 
school  which  I  helped  to  start  It  is  not 
far  from  here,  and  a  walk  will  do  you  good 
after  your  day's  confinement" 

She  accepted  the  invitation,  and  they 
set  out  to|;ether.  His  mind  was  so  full  of 
the  question  he  had  determined  to  speak 
that  evening,  that  for  some  time  they 
walked  together  without  a  word  passmg 
between  them,  until  Mary  spoke. 

'*  Tou  have  known  Mrs.  Travers  a  long 
time,  have  you  not  f " 

"  All  mv  life.  She  is  a  relation  of  my 
mother's.'^ 

<^She  intereste  me  very  deeply,"  said 
Mar^.  "  It  cannot  have  been  any  common 
misrortune  which  made  so  good  and 
generous  a  nature  as  hen  contented  with 
such  a  life  as  she  leads.  I  am  certain  that 
she  has  one  of  the  tenderest  hearte  in  the 
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world ;  she  has  proved  that  by  her  kindness 
to  me ;  and  yet  she  never  sees  anyone — ^she 
has  no  friends,  takes  no  interest  in  anything. 
It  seems  so  strange." 

''It  was  not  a  very  uncommon  mis- 
fortune/' answered  her  companion — "  the 
misconduct  of  a  soa  He  was  her  only  child, 
and  she  loved  him  very  dearly." 

<<  Was  his  name  Roland  1 "  asked  the 
girl  He  felt  her  arm  tremble  in  his,  and 
her  voice  was  unsteady  as  she  asked  the 
question. 

<'Yes,"  he  answered  in  some  surprise. 
"  Has  she  spoken  to  you  of  him  f " 

''No — never.  But  I  have  heard  her 
mutteringthe  name,  and  onceshe  frightened 
me  terribly  by  crying  it  out  aloud  while  I 
was  reading  to  her.  Did  you  know  him  too 
— ^this  Roland ) ''  she  asked  with  the  same 
hesitation  with  which  she  had  before 
mentioned  the  name. 

"  Ye&  We  were  at  school  together,  and 
at  Oxford  at  the  same  college.  He  disgraced 
himself — I  will  not  tell  you  how,  but  very 
deeply — and  has  not  been  heard  of  for  the 
last  twelve  years.'' 

''Do  not  think  me  impertinent  or 
inquisitive,"  she  said  after  a  pause.  "I 
am  so  deeply  interested  in  all  that  afifects 
Mrs.  Travers.  Do  you  remember  the  words 
she  spoke  to  you  diat  morning  when  you 
first  took  me  to  her  house )  '  Full  foi^ve- 
ness,'  were  they  not  f    Was  that  for  him  1 " 

"  Yes.  I  have  been  looking  for  him  ever 
since  he  ran  away,  but  I  have  never  found 
the  slightest  clue.  I  am  seeking  still,  but 
with  httle  enough  hope  of  success.  If  I 
ever  should  find  him,  that  is  his  mother's 
message.    But  here  we  are  at  the  school." 

Mary  would  willingly  have  continued 
the  conversation,  but  their  arrival  at  the 
school  rendered  that  impossible.  They 
entered  together  into  a  low-ceilinged  rck>m, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor  of 
a  dingy  house  in  a  dingy  streetu  At  various 
long  desks  arranged  across  the  room  were 
seated  a  company  of  boys,  to  the  number  of 
sixty,  with  here  and  there  a  full-grown  man 
among  thent  At  the  farther  end  was  a 
party  of  girls,  varying  in  age  from  four  or 
five  to  fifteen.  Mary  noticed  that  the 
teachers  who  presided  over  the  male  classes 
were  all  women,  and  those  who  ministered 
to  the  girls  were  of  the  other  sex.  Except 
for  the  subdued  hum  of  study  the  room 
was  silent.  During  a  short  interview 
between  Mr.  Barton  and  a  young  man  who 
seemed  to  hold  the  chief  authority  in  the 
school,  and  which  was  conducted  in  a 
whisper,  Mary  took  her  seat  beside  a  class 


of  small  boys,  presided  over  by  agirl  of  about 
eighteen,  who  was  telling  them  a  Bible- 
story.  The  interview  concluded,  the  Rev. 
John  approached  her. 

"  Would  you  like  to  take  a  class  for  half 
an  hour  % "  he  asked. 

"  What  can  I  do  f "  she  asked  in  reply. 

"Tell  them  some  simple  story.  Any- 
thing will  do,  so  long  as  they  can  under- 
stand it  It  is  our  one  great  merit  here 
that  we  are  easily  pleased.  Will  you  let 
this  lady  take  your  place  for  a  little  while, 
Nelly  f "  he  asked  the  teacher  when  her 
story  was  concluded.  The  girl  rose  with 
a  smile  of  invitation,  and  Mary  accepted 
the  seat,  and  after  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, began  the  story  of  the  Ugly  Dncklihg. 
She  was  a  little  shy  at  first,  for  she  was 
unused  to  address  even  so  small  and  un- 
critical an  audience,  but  soon  the  pleaded 
attention  evident  in  the  face  of  every  child 
present  gave  her  confidence,  and  the  sweet 
and  simple  character  of  the  story,  and  the 
love  of  children  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  characteristics  of  all  good  women, 
helped  her  greatly,  and  she  got  on  famously. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  story  the  right 
arm  of  every  member  of  her  little  auditory 
rose  like  a  semaphore,  and  the  children,  with 
the  unanimity  of  an  army  of  Oliver  Twitts, 
demanded  mora  With  better  luck  than 
thatof  their  prototype,  they  got  their  desire, 
and  at  a  kindly  nod  of  pleased  encourage- 
ment from  the  Rev.  John,  Mary  plunged 
into  the  adventures  of  the  Little  TinSoldier, 
and  found  herself  established  as  a  popular 
favourite.  When  the  diminutive  metallic 
warrior  had  been  chronicled,  it  would  have 
done  good  to  that  best  of  all  child-lovers, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  to  have  beheld 
the  enthusiasm  of  that  tiny  crowd,  and  to 
haveheard  itsunanimousinvitation  to  Mary, 
in  the  very  smallest  Eoglish,  to  come  again 
to  tell  them  more  stories  next  evening. 

"  Have  you  been  teaching  long  1 "  Mary 
asked  of  the  girl  whom  Mr.  Barton  ad- 
dressed as  Nelly,  as  she  was  putting  on  her 
bonnet  and  jacket  to  conduct  the  smallest 
of  her  charges  to  their  homes. 

"  About  a  year — ever  since  the  school 
began,  miss,"  said  Nelly.  "It  was  Mr. 
Barton  who  got  me  the  place,  and  he 
started  the  school." 

"  Everybody  seems  to  be  very  fond  of 
him  here."  He  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  chatting  pleasantly  to  a  group  of 
little  girls  which  had  gathered  about  Um. 

"So  they  ought  to  be,"  responded 
Nelly.    "  He's  the  best  man  in  the  world." 

She  uttered  this  panegyric  with  much 
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the  air  wiUi  which  she  might  have  told 
one  of  her  small  papils^  '*  Two  and  two 
midEe  four,"  or  "  A  noon  ia  the  naiae  of 
any  person,  place,  or  thing."  The  state- 
ment was  obviooslj  as  much  a  matter  of 
faith  to  her  as  either  of  those  propositionsi 
a. belief  fixed  and  onshakeable. 

Mr.  Barton  rejoined  Miss  Kennett,  and 
they  left  the  school  together,  and  walked 
on  side  by  side  until  wey  came  into  the 
Kegent's  Park»  in  which  their  steps 
naturally  tended.  The  shadows  of  the 
autumn  evening  were  closing  about  them, 
but  the  golden  flush  yet  lingered  in  the 
western  sky,  and  all  the  east  was  rich  with 
blue  and  rose. 

**  Your  life  should  be  a  very  happy  one, 
Mr.  Barton,"  said  Mary,  breaking  suence  for 
the  first  time  since  they  had  left  the  school. 

"  It  has  been,  so  far,"  he  answered. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  went  on,  "  to  be 
a  perfect  life — the  life  which  all  men  would 
lead,  if  they  knew  it.  Surely  there  can  be 
no  greater  pleasure  in  the  world  than  to 
feel  tiiat  one  is  doing  good,  that  no  day 
passes  without  useful  work;  that  every 
night  you  leave  the  world  a  little  better — 
even  ever  so  little  better — than  yon  found 
it  in  die  morqingi" 

<*  Yes ;  that  is  a  very  great  pleasure,"  he 
answered  simply.  . 

'*  There  is  so  much  to  do,"  continued 
Mary;  ''so  many  poor,  and  in  trouble, 
and  ignorant,  and  wicked,  so  much  pain  and 
so  UtUe  pleasure  in  the  world,  that  I  often 
wonder  that  men  like  you  are  so  few.  I 
was  reading  the  other  day  that,  there  are 
twenty  thousand  people  in  London  alone 
who  get  up  in  the  morning  without  knowing 
where  they  will  sleep  at  nighty  or  where  they 
will  find  their  daily  bread.   Is  that  true  f " 

''Quite  true.  Bather  an  understate- 
ment than  an  exa^Qration." 

"  And  London  is  the  richest  city  in  the 
world !  There  are  people  who  cannot  count 
their  wealth,  who  do  not  know  how  rich 
they  are,  or  how  to  spend  their  incomes, 
and  they  do  nothing." 

"Yes,  they  do  something,  but  very 
little — shamefully  little,  when  we  consider 
how  much  they  might  do.  You  see,  Miss 
Kennett,  human  nature  is  only  touched  by 
what  it  sees,  and  the  rich  people  know 
nothing  of  the  poor.  They  Imow,  vaguely 
and  generally,  that  there  are  poor  people, 
but  that  is  all ;  they  do  not  recognise  what 
poverty  really  is^" 

''  Cannot  they  be  taught  f " 

«  We  must  be  patient.  They  are  learn- 
ing, little  by  little— 8k>wly,  but    surely, 


too,  I  think.  Universal  comfort  and  know- 
ledge are  far  ofif  yet^  perhaps  will  never 
comeataJl;  but  things  are  improving.  The 
rich  are  learning  one  great  lesson — that 
sympathy  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
poor  are  more  valuable  even  than  money ; 
the  poor  are  being  educated,  and  are 
leaving  their  old  habits  of  drink  and 
wasteralness,  and  beginning  to  understand 
that  it  is  from  themselves  alone,  and  not 
from  Government  or  from  the  up^r  classes, 
that  their  regeneration  must  begin.  Igno- 
rance is  our  great  enemy.  With  the 
spread  of  education  will  come  visions  of 
better  possibilities.  Once  teach  the  poor 
man  thAt  it  is  by  his  own  fault  that  he  is 
poor,  and  the  battle  is  won.  And  he  is 
learning  that  more  rapidly  every  day." 

''  How  long  have  you  .  been  at  this 
work)"  she  asked.  They  had  seated 
themselves  on  a  bench  un^er  a  scattered 
clump  of  trees,  with  th,e  wide  expanse  of 
the  open  park  before  them,  bounded  by 
the  distant  mass  of  foliage,  which  cut  clear 
against  the  fading  flame  of  sunset  colour 
in  the  west 

*'  Two  years,"  he  answered. 

"And  you  have  passed  all  that  time 
among  the  poor  9 " 

"Yes."  . 

"Do  you  never  long  for  the  old  life 
among  youjr  own  people,  for  the  pleasures 
you  i»ve  given  up  1 " 

"  I  think  of  it  as  little  as  I  can." 

f'And  you  have  never  r^retted  your 
choice  1" 

"  Never  for  a  moment,"  he  answered 
with  clear  conviction.  "I  would  not 
chanj;e  my  life  for  any  other  in  the  world.*' 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  said  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "  how  useless  and  ins^- 
nificant  I  feel  beside  you.  Oh,  if  I  could 
do  something — if  I  could  help,  ever  so 
little.  Women  are  useless  creatures,  Mr, 
Barton.  They  have  nothing  to  give  to 
any  cause  but  their  wishes,  which  cost 
nothing,  and  do  nothing." 

He  smiled,  half  sadly,  half  admiringly, 
at  this  little  burst.  .     . 

"Don't  undervalue  yourself , Miss  Kennett 
For  my  own  part,  I  thmk  most  of  the  good 
done  in  the  world  comes  from  women, 
and  is  done  for  their  sakes  and  by  their 
influence."  He  paused  a  moment  "You  are 
interested  in  my  work — ^you  think  it  goodi " 

"  I  think  it  noble,  Mr.  Barton." 

"Willyoujoinitl  Will  you  be  my  wife  V 

The  words  escaped  him,  as  .such  words 
will,  half  to  his  own  surprise.  Mary's  face 
went  white  as  she  heard  them,  and  she  pHt 
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out  her  b^nd  with  a  iudden  involantary 
gesturo  of  frightened  appeal 

"  I  havo  startled  you  Dy  my  abruptness/' 
said  Mr,  Barton,  *'  Forgive  me,  I  liave 
had  the  wonla  ou  my  lips  so  long  that  they 
escaped  me  onawarea  I  am  williDg  to 
wait  for  your  answer  as  long  as  you  please," 
*'  I  must  answer  you  now,  ilr.  Barton," 
said  Mary  with  sad  composoro.  '^Don^t 
think  that  I  undervalue  you  or  the  affec- 
tion you  offer  me.  I  know  it  must  be  very 
deep  and  very  sincere  to  prompt  you  to 
ask  for  your  wife  a  woman  of  whom  you 
know  n(>  moi'e  than  you  know  of  me*" 

''  I  don't  ask  to  know  anythiDg  more/' 
said  the  Rev.  John.  V  I  don't  desire  bo.  I 
know  that  you  are  good  and  beautiful; 
what  do  1  want  to  know  more  ? " 

"  You  are  very  generous  and  good,  as 
you  always  are,"  aniwered  Mary,  ''  but  it  is 
impossibla  BeUeve  me,  Mr*  Bartoni  im- 
poseibla  I  can  "never  be  your  wife.  I 
thank  you— I  cannot  say  how  much— for 
your  affection  and  your  confidence,  but  it 
is  impoBsihle." 

"  I  am  anavrored/^  he  replied,  and  bent 
his  head  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Then 
he  roao  and  offered  his  arm*  They  had 
scarcely  made  a  step  togetheri  when  Miss 
Kennett  fell  back  with  a  stifled  cry« 
There  in  front  of  them  stood  a  man,  hat 
in  hand,  bent  in  an  ironical  salute* 

*'  Roland  Travers  1 "  cried  Mr.  Barton, 
dropping  a  heavy  hand  upon  his  arm. 

" Jaek  Barton,  begad  I "  said  the  new 
comer.  He  laughed,  and  flourished  his 
hat  back  on  to  his  head,  '*  Quite  a  family 
party!  What  are  you  afraid  of?"  he 
demanded  of  Mary  in  a  tone  of  savage 
banter ;  *'  do  you  think  1  want  to  bite  y ou  ? " 
"  Do  you  know  thla  man  1 "  aaked  Mr, 
Barton  of  his  companloiL 

Mr.  Travers  laughed  again  in  noisy  en- 
joyment of  the  questioa  He  swayed  a 
little  as  he  stood  there,  regarding  Mary 
with  an  air  of  evil  waggery. 

"  He  is  my  husband ! ''  said  Mary,  and 
again  the  new  comer  laughed  as  if  he 
found  the  joke  almost  onendurably  comic 
''  Deuced  fanny/'  he  said  when  his 
laugh  was  over;  "rather  a  sell  for  you,  old 
man,  though,  ain't  it )  Feel  as  if  I  ought 
to  apologise,  somehow.  A  parson,  too,  by 
Jove!  White  choker,  long-tailed  coat. 
Bishop,  some  day,  perhaps.  You  always 
were  a  good  boy,  John — I  was  always  a 
bad  lot,  wasn't  I?" 

It  was  plainly  evident  that  Mr.  Travers 
had  taken  mora  stim^^^^^  than  was  good 
for  him. 


'*  I  have  a  message  for  yon,  Travers,'^ 
said  Mr.  Barton,  ignoring  his  serious  plea- 
santries ;  "  a  very  important  message." 

"  All  right  I  what  is  it — good  news — 
eh  1  Hope  it's  good  newa.  Bad  luck 
lately — beasly  bad  luck," 

*'Gome  and  see  me  to-morrow,"  said  Mr. 
Barton;  '*  the  old  address.  You  will  comet " 
''Is  it  good  news  t"  re-demanded  Mr, 
Travers. 
41  Yes/' 

"  Then  I'll  come,  you  bet    What  time  1 " 
''  Two  o'clock 
"AU  right," 
"  That  ]s  a  promise  1 " 
''TJiat's  a  promise." 

They  shook  hands  upon  it,  and  Mr, 
Barton  raised  his  hat  to  Mary,  who  had 
reseated  herself  upon  the  bench,  and  went 
away,  scarce  kno wmg  whither.  He  had  not 
gone  far  when  he  felt  a  hand  upon  hie  arm, 
and,  turning,  beheld  Mr.  Samuel  Bunch. 

"  We're  both  in  the  same  bor,*'  said 
that  worthy.     **  Hard  lines,  ain't  it  I " 

The  Kev.  John's  right  fist  tightened 
spasmodically,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a 
simultaneous  tightening  of  the  biceps  muscle. 
But  he  repressed  these  sensations,  and  con- 
tenting himself  with  gripping  Mr,  Bunch's 
hand  hard,  he  turned  and  walked  away  at 
a  pace  which  the  latter's  shorter  legs  would 
have  found  It  difficult  to  emulate^  Nor  did 
they  attempt  it  They  merely  carried  their 
owner  to  the  nearest  bench,  where  he  eat 
down,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  wrists 
in  unaffected  woa 

Mary  Travers  rose  from  the  bench,  and 
looked  her  husband  in  the  face.  He  tried 
to  summon  up  the  laugh  again,  but  the 
attempt  was  a  failure,  and,  snigger  as  lie 
might,  his  eyes  fell  before  her  steadfast 
regjud. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  looking  foohsh 
enough,kickingat  the  gravel  under  his  feet. 
The  silence  became  rapidly  unendurable 
to  him,  and  he  spoke. 
"  Why  did  you  leave  me  1 " 
"  I  told  you  in  my  letter." 
She  was  quite  calm  and  steady  now. 
Her  husband  waited  for  her  to  speak  again, 
but  her  continued  silence  discomfited  him 
more  and  more ;  and  her  woman's  instinct 
knew  it,  and  her  courage  grew  stronger  as 
his  weakened. 

<<Mary,"  he  said  at  last,  shamefacedly, 
''give  a  man  a  chance.  If  you  had 
guessed  what  your  leaving  me  meant  to 
me,  you  would  never  have  done  it.  And 
we  were  happy  once." 
"Yes,"   she    answered    with    a   little 
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sadden  softeninjg  in  voice  and  eyes,  "  we 
were  happy  once.  But  thkt  was  long  ago, 
or  it  seems  so  to  me  now." 

<' Don't  be  so  hard  and  obld,  Mary.  I 
know  I  went  wrong,  but  I  always  loved 
you— always,  Mary.  And  when  you  left 
me,  I  found  out  how  much.  Give  me 
another  chance. 
She  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  Roland.  I  can  never  cQme  back 
tQ  you ;  or,  if  I  ever  could,  not  yet.'* 

"  When  f "  he  asked,  eagerly  catching  at 
any  straw  of  hope  her  words  seemed  to 
offer.  "  What  can  I  do  tK>  brin^  you  back  1" 
''When  I  can  be  your  wife  and  still 
retain  my  self-respect ;  when  I  can  respect 
as  well  as  love  my  husband,*  I  will  return 
to  him." 

Something  of  the  old  lowering  look  she 
knew  so  weU  came  back  upon  his  face  at 
these  words. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  he  asked. 
**  I .  mean  that'  I  will  not  again  expose 
myself  to  the  chance  of  lining  such  a  life 
as  I  led  with  you  during  our  two  years  of 
marriage.  I  mean  that  the  bread  I  eat, 
the  clothes  I  wear,  must  not  be  paid  for  by 
the  winnings  from  the  gaming-table  or  the 
turf." 

<<If  you'll  come  back,, I'll  nev^r  touch 
another  card.  Ill  cut  the  rins — m  do 
anything  you  like.  I  can't  live  without  you." 
'   She  shook  her  head  again. 

"You  have  promised  too  often,  Roland. 
%  must  have  somethmg  better  than 
pron^es." 

^You're  stUl  the  same/'  he  said  with 
petulant  anger.  "  The  same  distrust,  the 
same  coldness,  the  same  hard,  icy  virtue 
that  used  to  drive  me  mad  before.  If  you 
had  ever  had  a  little  faith  in  me,  or  a 
little  love  for  me,  you  might  have  saved 
me." 


"  It  fits  you  well,"  she  answered  with 
bitter  and  scornful  sorrow,  "  to  taunt  me 
with  lack  o|  faith  and  love.  Had  I  no 
faith,  no  love  when,  three  vears  ago,  you 
found  me  in  that  quiet  little  village,  with 
no  relations,  scarcely  even  a  friend,  and  I 
gave  myself  and  all  I  had  to  you  1  Had  I 
none  when  I  sold  every  stick  and  stone 
of  my  father's  property — yes,  even  mv 
mother's  jewels,  down  to  the  ring  I  took 
from  her  hand  when  i^he  lay  dead,  to  pay 
your  gambling  debts,  and  to  save  you  from 
open  shame  1  Was  there  no  faith  or  love 
in  that,  Roland  1  I  gave  you  all  I  had, 
all  that  I  had  a  rigl\t  to  give.     I  left  you 


when  nothing  remained  to  me  but  my  self- 
respect^  and  that  you  shall  not  have." 

He^looked  at  her  with  anger  in  his  face, 
but  his  eyes  dropped  before  hers. 

**  What  have  you  given  in  return  1"  she 
went  on.  "The  very  name  I  bore  as  your 
wife  was  not  yours  to  give.  Faitti  and 
love  1  What  faith  and  love  can  I  have  for 
you,  hiding  dishonour  under  a  false  name, 
and  leaving  the  mother  who  loves  you  to 
die  broken-hearted  with  your  shame,  with- 
out a  word  or  sign  from  you ) " 

"Ah,"  he  said,  with  a  lowering  voice, 
"  Barton  told  you  all  that,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Mr.  Barton  has  told  me  nothing.  It 
was  through  him  that  I  met  your  mother ; 
but  he  was  ignorant  of  our  rdationship. 
He  knows  me  as  Mary  Rennett  I  have  a 
better  right  to  that,  my  maiden-name,  than 
to  the  one  you  gave  me." 

He  made  no  reply,  b^t  stared  moodily 
upon  the  ground. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  chance,  Roland,  to 
prove  your  love  for  me.  Mr.  Barton 
asked  you  to  go  and  see  him.  Go — go  with 
him  and  see  the  mother  whose  heirt  you 
have  broken;  give  her  one  hour  of  joy 
before  she  dies.  •  Make  your  promise  <x 
amendment  to  her.  If  you  knew,  Roland 
— if  you  could  jguess  tiie  sorrow,  which 
weighs  her  down !  She  thinks  only  of  you, 
prays  for  you,  passes  her  days  and  nights 
in  prayer  that  she  may  see  you  once  again 
borore  she  dies.  She  has  forgiven  you  alL 
I  have  heard  her  say  so.  That  is  the 
message  which  Mr.  Barton  has  for  you. 
You  will  go,  will  you  not  1 "  she  asked  with 
a  pleading  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"Yes,",  he  broke  put  suddenly,  "I  will 
go — I  will  go!  And,  Mary,"  he  seized 
her  hand,  "you  will  come  back  to  me,  and 
help  to  keep  me  straight  1  I've  been  worse 
than  ever  since. you  left  me.  You  drove 
me  mad  by  going.'  You  will  come  back ! 
Say  you  will  coine  back  to  me  ! " 
.  "  I  will  not  promise^now,"  she  answered. 
"Tell  me  in  your  mother's  presence  that 
you  will  amend,  that  you  will  dp  your  duty 
to  her,  and  I  will  promise  then." 

"Bat  when — when  will  you  come  back 
to  me ?" 

"  When  you  call  me  I  will  come." 
He  stood  bareheaded  before  her,  with  a 
look  of  exaltation  and  resolve  such  as  she 
had  never  seen  upon  his  face  before.  And 
then,  with  the  indefined  summer  night  about 
him,  and  the  starlit  .heavens  overhead,  he 
swore  to  make  atonement  for  his  past 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

The  winter  that  year  was  bleak  and 
bitter  enough  to  set  the  hearts  of  all  those 
wlio  owned  skates^  and  knew  how  to  use 
them,  bounding  and  thrilling ;  and  to  drive 
all  the  hunting-men,  who  were  not  literally 
chained  to  Stanham,  up  in  a  flock  to  London 
and  their  clubs. 

Edie  Fairfax  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
local  skating-club.  The  broad  sheet  of  ice 
on  the  Hall  lake  made  a  pretty  picture 
every  afternoon,  with  its  crowd  of  young, 
fur-enveloped  figures,  with  their  rose-red 
cheeks  and  swift,  glancing  feet.  Edie  lived 
in  her  skates.  The  frozen  lake  was  about 
the  finest  outlet  she  ever  could  have  for 
her  restless,  nervous  energy. 

'*  IVe  no  doubt)"  she  said  to  herself,  as 
she  went  skimming  with  the  fleetness  of  a 
swallow  over  the  glassy  surface,"  if  EUinor 
stood  on  that  bank  watching  us  all,  she 
would  say,  '  Call  that  skating  !  Stand  on 
one  side,  all  of  you,  and  Til  show  you  how 
to  carry  your  head  and  shoulders  ! '  But  for 
all  that,  I  dare  say  her  dignity  would  get 
more  bumps  on  the  back  of  its  head  than 
my  insignificance  does."  And  on  she  went, 
the  cynosure  of  many  admiring  eyes,  and 
not  a  few  envious  ones. 

Among  the  former  may  be  classed  Lord 
VVinterdowne's,  behind  their  gold-rimmed 
glasses.  As  Edie  lived  in  her  skates,  so 
he  appeared  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  on 
the  bauk  of  the  lake.  I^tUng  would 
tempt  him  on  the  ice.  The  possibility 
of  cutting  a  ludicrous  or  undignified  figure 
kept  him  well  away  among  the  reeds  and 
willows  at  the  edge  of  the  pond.  Those 
same  reeds  and  willows,  too,  saw  a  good 
deal  of  Colonel  Wickham  just  then,  for, 


somehow,  since  he  had  broken  off  from  his 
'*  vital  statistics,"  the  Colonel  bad  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  at  the  Hall,  and  had 
formed  an  odd,  unsympathetic  sort  .  of 
intimacy  with  Lord  Winterdowne. 

"  It's  queer  those  two  men  don't  take 
more  heartily  to  each  other,"  the  Squire 
would  say  to  himself  sometimes,  notipg 
their  invariable  divergence  of  opinion  on 
every  matter,  small  or  great.  "  You 
would  think  they  would  fit  each  other  like 
hand  and  glova  They  have  each  of  them 
a  good  head  for  figures,  they  go  in  for  the 
same  fads,  yet  there  they  are  sparring  from 
morning  till  night — for  ever  at  cross- 
purposes.  The  puzzle  is  why  they  don't 
keep  out  of  each  other's  way.  It  looks 
rather  as  if  Wickham  were  mounting  guard 
for  Master  Phil.  Ehl  That's  what  it 
must  be  ! " 

And,  not  displeased  with  the  conclusion 
at  which  he  had  arrived,  Mr.  Fairfax  went 
on  his  way,  making  himself  as  agreeable  as 
he  could  to  both  gentlemen,  getting,  mean- 
time, his  own  modicum  of  enjoyment  out 
of  the  friendly  intercourse  in  the  shape  of 
nightly  whist-parties,  held  in  turn  at  the 
Hall,  the  Castle,  or  Wickham  Place. 

Edie  took  the  attentions  of  both  gentle- 
men easily  and  pleasantly,  or  indifferently 
and  carelessly,  according  to  the  mood  in 
which  she  chanced  to  be.  She  would  go 
down  to  the  ice  with  one,  she  would  return 
with-  the  two,  and  then,  perhaps,  if  they 
chanced  to  accept  her  father's  invitation  and 
stay  dinner,  she  would  suddenly  announce 
the  fact  that  she  was  tired  to  death,  and 
would  go  straight  upstairs  to  bed,  instead 
of  taking  her  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table. 

*'  The  truth  of  it  is,  Edie,''8aid  the  Squire, 
as  he  began  sorting  his  letters  at  the 
breakfast-table  one  morning,  ''you  are 
developing  into  a  most  heartless  little  flirt, 
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and  if  those  men  call  each  other  out,  and 
one  of  them  gets  a  bullet,  you'll  have  to 
answer  for  it" 

Edie  jumped  up  from  her  chair  in  a 
perfect  whirlwind. 

"la  flirt  1  Oh,  papa,  how  dreadfolly, 
dreadfully  wicked  of  you  to  say  so  ! "  she 
cried,  getting  crimson — face,  neck,  ears, 
and  all  "Why,  if  I  tried  to  flirt,  I  couldn't 
— I  shouldn't  know  how.  The  idea  of 
feuch  a  thing !  I  know  I'm  full  of  faults ; 
I'm  self-willed  and  quick-tempered;  I'm 
obstinate  and  unbearable ;  but  whatever 
else  I  am,  I'm  not  a  flirt ! " 

The  Squire  went  on  sorting  his  letters 
with  unusual  rapidity.  He  began  to  feel 
— ^to  use  a  common  phrase — that  he  had 
"  put  his  foot  in  it,"  and  that  the  sooner  he 
got  it  out  again  the  better. 

He  tossed  a  letter  across  to  his  little 
daughter : 

'*  One  for  you,  my  dear — two — here's  a 
third." 

But  Edie  was  not  to  be  so  easOy 
diverted. 

'Tm  not  a  flirt,  papa — I  say  I'm  not  a 
flirt!  Whatever  else  bad  and  wicked  I 
may  be,  I'm  not  that  I "  she  kept  repeat- 
ing. 

The  squire  thankfully  came  upon  an 
envelope  which  he  felt  confident  would 
stem  the  torrent  of  Edie's  indignation. 

"I  think  you  know  that  handwriting, 
my  dear.  You  may  have  seen  it  once 
before,"  he  said  mischievously,  right  across 
her  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  assertion 
that,  whatever  else  she  was,  she  was  "not 
a  flirt." 

Edie  picked  it  up  with  a  great  joyous 
thrill  in  her  heart.  From  Phil  at  last  1 
She  knew  it  before  she  looked  at  it 

The  door  opened  at  this  moment,  and 
Lord  Winterdowne  came  in  close  upon  the 
servant's  heels. 

"  Are  you  going  on  the  ice  this  momins, 
Miss  Fairfax)"  he  asked  as  he  shook 
hands.  "  Pardon  such  an  early  visit,  but 
I  am  going  up  to  London  to-day ;  it  is  the 
only  hour  I  could  command." 

Edie  clutched  at  her  letters.  Politeness 
must  go  to  the  four  winds.  The  thing  now 
was  to  get  out  of  the  room  as  quickly  as 
possible,  shut  herself  up,  and  devour  them, 
or  rather  it,  for  there  was  only  one  she 
would  have  risked  her  life  to  save  had  the 
house  been  on  fire, 

"No,  I'm  not  going  on  the  ice  this 
morning-^perhaps  not  to-morrow  morning 
— ^perhaps  not  for  a  whole  week — ^perhaps 
never  again,  for  the  frost  m»y  break  at 


any  moment — ^in  fact,  I'm  sure  there  is  rain 
in  the  air,  and  I  dare  say  there'll  be  a 
deluge  before  night,"  she  answered  all  in  a 
breath,  taking  a  step  towards  the  door 
with  every  word  she  spoke. 

Lord  Winterdowne  only  took  in  about  a 
quarter  of  the  words  she  said,  and 
certainly  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  she 
meant 

He  looked  at  her  vaguely. 

"Are  you  very — very  busy  this  morn- 
ing 1 "  he  began  a  little  hesitatingly. 

"  Yes,  dreadfully — dreadfully — dread- 
fully busy,"  answered  Edie,  getting  outside 
the  door  with  her  last  word.  "I  really 
don't  know  which  way  to  turn." 

"I  particularly  want — ahl — to — to  see 
you  alone  this  morning  for  five  minutes. 
Is  it  not  possible  % "  he  asked,  stammering 
a  little,  and  looking  as  uncomfortable  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  of  his  decorous 
deportment  to  look. 

Edie  all  in  a  flash  guessed  his  meaning. 

'*0h,  utterly — ^utterly  impossible,"  she 
said,  standing  outside  now  in  the  hall,  and 
looking  longingly  at  the  flight  of  stairs 
leading  to  me  upper  quarters. 

"  Then  may  I  come  to-morrow  morning 
at  this  hour  t  "  persisted  Lord  Winter- 
downe, evidently  bent  on  securing  an 
interview. 

Edie  felt  she  must  get  rid  of  him  some- 
how. 

"Yes,  to-morrow  at  this  time  if  you  like," 
she  answered  carelessly,  and  then  looked 
round  to  find  that  Colonel  Wickham  had 
come  up  the  front  steps  while  she  was 
talking,  and  now  stood  behind,  looking 
down  on  her. 

Not  a  doubt  but  that  he  had  heard  the 
appointment  made.  She  could  see  it  in 
his  face,  half  sad,  half  puzzled.  -  Well,  she 
couldnTt  help  it  Things  were  bent  on 
going  crookedly  that  morning.  By- 
and-by — when  she  had  read  her  letter 
— she  would  come  back  in  a  sweet  frame 
of  mind,  and  put  everything  straight 
again.  It  would  be  easy  work  enough 
with  the  pleasant  thoughts  she  felt  sure 
would  then  be  filling  her  mind. 

"  Papa  is  in  the  dining-room,"  she  said 
to  Colonel  Wickham,  scarcely  stopping  to 
shake  hands  with  him. 

And  as  "  papa  "  at  that  moment  opened 
the  dining-room  door,  without  further 
preamble  she  made  her  escape  up  the  stairs 
to  her  own  sitting-room,  breaking  the  seal 
of  Phil's  letter  as  she  went  along. 

Syes  brightening,  hands  trembling  with 
nervous  delight,  cheeks  flushing  and  p^g 
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in  tmn,  month  all  dimples  and  Bmiles; 
BO  little  Edie  stood  reading  Phil's  few 
desperately  written  lines,  while  one  by  one 
her  other  letters  dropped  unheeded  from 
her  hand  to  the  floor. 

Not  once  nor  twice^  bnt  at  least  fifty 
times  over  she  read  the  words.  Then  her 
eyes  began  to  swim. 

Oh,  poor — ^poor  Phil!  how  unhappy  he 
must  be !  How  miserable  she  had  made 
him  with  her  own  silly  little  attempt  at 
arrangug  his  life  for  him!  Oh,  what  a 
mistake  it  had  all  been  1  ^  How  he  must 
have  suffered  before  he  could  bring  himself 
to  write  in  that  imploring,  desperate 
fashion  !  Come  back !  Yes,  of  course  he 
might.  That  very  hour  if  it  had  been 
possible,  and  she  would  tell  him  how  truly 
sorry  she  was  for  her  f oUy,  and  beg  htis 
pardon — ah,  so  humbly,  and  sweetly — and 
promise  never — never  to  the  end  of  her 
life  to  offend  in  that  fashion  again!  How 
tiresome  it  was  that  the  post  did  not  ^o 
out  till  noon  !  There  ought  to  be  special 
posts  when  people  wanted  them,  just 
as  there  were  special  trains  for  garden- 
parties  and  weddings.  Well,  anyhow  she 
would  write  her  letter  at  once,  and  take  it 
herself  to  the  post  That  would  be  one  step 
towards  putting  Phil  out  of  his  misery,  so 
straight  to  the  writing-table  she  went, 
pushing  her  other  letters  on  one  side,  and 
dashed  off  this  brief  missive. 

"  Dear— DEAR  Phil,"  she  wrote,  "  come 
back  as  soon  as  ever  you  like,  and  let 
things  be  juat  anyhow  you  please.  Entre 
nous,  I  think  I  have  been  just  a  little  bit 
of  a  goose. — Your  own  Edik" 

There !  he  would  understand  exactly  all 
she  meant  to  say  without  making  a  long 
letter  of  it  Phil  always  did  understand 
her.  Whoever  else  made  mistakes  about 
her,  PhO  never  did.  And  here  Edie,  lean- 
ing back  in  her  chair,  fell  into  one  of  her 
old  pleasant  day-dreams,  the  like  of  which 
she  had  not  indulged  in  since  she  and  Phil 
had  kissed  under  the  walnut-tree,  and  of 
which  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
Phil  was  its  Alpha  and  Omega,  its  middle 
and  back-bone  also. 

Presently  her  eje  chanced  upon  the 
letters  still  on  the  floor — three  in  number. 
Oh,  there  could  be  no  hurry  for  those; 
they  might  wait  She  gave  them  another 
little  push  with  her  foot  Ah,  that  was 
from  Phoebe  Macpherson  (a  housemaid 
who  had  married  from  the  £[all,  and  whose 
first  child  was  Edie's  goddaughter),  and 
tbii  was^irom  the  Loudon  dressmaker  who 


had  sent  down  her  Christmas  ball-dresses ; 
but  who  was  that  other  from  9  The  writing 
was  not  familiar  to  her.  It  might  want  an 
answer  by  the  next  post 

She  picked  up  the  letter  in  the  strange 
handwriting,  broke  the  seal,  and  read  as 
follows : 

•'Dear  Madam, — I  must  ask  you  to 
pardon  the  liberty  which  I,  an  utter 
stranger,  am  taking  in  thus  writing  to  you. 
I  can  only  plead  as  my  excuse  my  warm 
gratitude  and  sincere  friendship  towards 
one  whom,  for  want  of  fuller  knowledge 
on  the  matter,  I  am  compelled  to  describe 
only  as  an  old  friend  of  yours — Mr.  Philip 
Wickham. 

"  I  fear  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask 
will  seem  an  unwarrantable,  unpardonable 
impertinence  on  my  part  I  know  it  is 
such,  yet  I  feel  bound  to  ask  it,  and  must 
trust  to  your  charity  and  right  judgment 
to  accord  my  pardon.  It  is  simply  this  : 
•Are  you  sure  you  have  the  love  of  the 
man  whom  you  have  partly  released  from 
his  engagement  to  youl  Are  you  sure 
that  his  hopes  and  wishes  are  not  fixed  in 
another  quarter  1  *  I  beseech  you  to  get  a 
true  and  unmistakable  answer  to  this 
question,  as  much  for  your  own  sake  as  for 
his. 

"  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  mistake  my 
motives  in  thus  writing  to  you.  Mr.  Wick- 
ham never  has  been,  never  can  be  to  me, 
more  than  the  greatest  benefactor  a  friend- 
less girl  could  have.  I  am  as  much  widowed 
as  though  I  wore  wedding>ring  and  weeds. 
But  there  is  one  to  whom  Mr.  Wickham 
might  be  infinitely  more  than  benefactor  and 
friend  if  he  were  free  to  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  heart — one,  too,  in  every  way 
worthy  of  a  true  man's  true  love,  and  to 
whose  keeping  his  happiness  might  be 
safely  entrusted. 

"Dear  madam,  again  I  must  ask  your 
pardon  for  the  liberty  I' am  taking  in  thus 
writing  to  you.  Again  I  must  plead,  as 
my  one  and  only  excuse,  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude so  heavy  towards  the  two  persons  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  that  it  makes  me 
heedless  of  the  common  conventionalities 
of  life.  L.  a" 

Edie  dropped  the  letter  as  she  read  the 
last  word,  not  as  though  the  paper  had 
stung  her,  but  as  though  her  fingers  had 
suddenly  congealed  into  marble,  and  the 
power  of  touoh  and  grasp  had  been  with- 
drawn. The  power  of  thought,  c»f  feeling, 
of  uttero^noe,  seemed  also  to  have  left  heri 
and  for  a  moment  she  leaned  back  in  bar 
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chair,  with  brain  as  blank  as  that  of  the 
poor  little  frozen  starling  she  had  found 
dead  on  her  window-ledge  that  morning. 

Only  for  a  moment,  however.  The  next, 
all  her  senses  came  back  to  her  with  a 
rush,  and  seemed  intensified  a  thousand- 
fold. She  jumped  to  her  feet;  she  tore 
the  letter  she  had  just  penned  to  Phil  into  a 
hundred  fragments  j  she  crumpled  up  Phil's 
few  lines,  and  tossed  them  into  the  fire. 

''I  see — I  seel"  she  said  aloud  pas- 
sionately. "  I  understand  it  M  now.  He 
wanted  to  save  his  honour,  to  marry  me 
out  of  hand,  and  be  done  with  it,  lest  his 
resolution  might  fail  him." 

She  picked  up  Lucy's  letter,  and  read 
through  the  bitter  words  once  more. 
Who  "L.  S."  was  she  had  not  the  re- 
motest notion.  It  had  so  chanced  that, 
though  Phil  had  long  ago  mentioned  to 
Edie  the  fact  of  Rodney  Thome's  engage- 
ment "to  a  little  girl  in  Paris,"  Miss  Sel- 
wyn's  name  had  not  been  mentioned,  or, 
if  it  had  had  a  passing  allusion,  it  had, 
somehow,  not  fixed  itself  in  Edie's  memory. 

However  that  might  be,  it  could  not 
matter  two  straws  who  or  what  "L.  S." 
was.  One  fact  was  patent  from  the  tone 
of  her  letter  —  viz.,  that  she  knew  very 
well  what  she  was  writing  about.  No 
doubt  she  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Phil  in 
London,  and  had  had  the  fact  forced  upon 
her  notice  that  he  had  transferred  his 
afiections  to  a  person  to  whom  she  was 
evidently  under  great  obligations. 

There  was  one  mistake  she  had  made. 

"Partly  released  him,  have  11"  cried 
Edie,  a  great  wave  of  indignant  pride 
sweeping  over  her.  "He  shall  soon  find 
himself  as  free  as  words  of  mine  can  make 
him." 

Back  to  her  writing-table  she  went  once 
more.  In  a  little  over  three  minutes 
another  note  was  written,  and  addressed  to 
FhiL  It  was  somewhat  different  in  tone 
from  the  first. 

Thi^s  it  ran : 

"  Dear  Phil, — Was  it  not  wise  of  me 
to  insist  that  we  should  both  take  time  to 
consider  our  engagement,  and  have  a  year's 
respite  from  iti  If  it  won't  make  any 
difference  to  you,  I  should  like  to  consider 
myself  free  from  to-day,  for,  to  be  quite 
honest  with  you,  someone  else  has  slipped 
into  your  place  while  you  have  been  away, 
and  I'm  not  at^'all  disposed  to  turn  h|m 
out.  Do  not  trouble  to  write  in  reply.  I 
will  consider  your  silence  to  signify  assent — 
Believe  me,  always  your  friend, 

"Edith  Fairfax." 


And  then,  the  letter  signed  and  sealed, 
she  bowed  her  head  on  l^e  writing-table, 
crying  aloud,  with  dry  eyes  and  breaking 
heart: 

"  Oh,  Phil,  Phil  1  must  I  give  you  up  % 
Why  did  you  not  take  a  knife  and  stab  me 
to  the  heart  9  It  would  have  been  far  lesa 
cruel" 

A  knock  at  her  door  made  her  lift  her 
head,  and  old  Janet  came  in  to  say 
Colonel  Wickham  wanted  particularly  to 
speak  to  her. 

Edie  got  her  thoughts  back  with  diffi- 
culty. 

"Colonel  Wickham-^Golonel  Wickham  1" 
she  repeated  vaguely. 

Old  Janet  ^rew  uneasy. 

"  Are  you  ill,  Miss  Edie  1  Have  you  a 
bad  headache,  you  look  so  white  T'  she 
asked. 

The  hot  blood  came  in  a  rush  to  Edie's 
face. 

"IIH"  she  cried;  "I  never  felt  better 
in  my  life.  Ask  Colonel  Wickham  to 
come  up  into  my  sitting-room,  if  he  must 
see  me ;  and,  Janet,  take  this  letter,  it  is 
very  important,  and  put  it  in  the  post  with 
your  own  hand." 

And  here  she  tossed  her  letter  to  Phil 
across  the  table  to  the  old  servant. 

Colonel  Wickham,  coming  into  the  room 
a  minute  after,  would  have  endorsed  Edie's 
words,  and  vowed  that,  with  eyes  and  cheeks 
so  brilliantly  coloured,  she  never  could  have 
felt  better  in  her  life. 

By  way  of  contrast,  possibly — Nature 
takes  a  savage  delight  at  times  in  striking 
sharp,  uncouth  key-notes  of  contrast — 
Colonel  Wickham  looked  unusually  solenm 
and  grey  that  morning. 

*'I  thought  you  would  have  come  down 
to  have  a  chat  with  me,  Edie,"  he  said  a 
little  reproachf  ally ;  "  I  have  been  waiting 
downstairs  to  see  you.  Your  father  has 
gone  off  to  Four  Fields  FaruL  Lord 
Winterdowne  has  gone  with  him." 

He  said  Lord  Winterdowne's  name  with 
a  marked  emphasis,  looking  keenly  at  Edie 
meanwhila 

Four  Fields  Farm  was  a  farm  owned  by 
the  Squire,  and  was  situated  some  five  or 
six  miles  outside  the  parish. 

Edie  jumped  to  her  feet 

"  Oh,  how  could  papa  go  without  me  9 " 
she  cried.  "I  told  him  I  particularly 
wanted  to  ride  with  him  this  morning." 

"  I  told  him,  Edie,  I  particularly  wanted 
to  speak  to  you  this  morning,  so  he  was 
good  enough  not  to  send  up  to  you,"  said 
the  Colonel  in  a  yet  graver  tone  than 
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before.  "  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  had 
any  news  of  PhiL  It  is  so  long  since  I 
heard  from  him  I  am  getting  rather  uneasy 
about  him." 

'* Uneasy  1"  laughed  Edie;  "there  was 
never  less  cause  for  uneasiness  in  your 
whole  life.  He  is  quite  well,  and  as  happy 
— oh«  as  happy  as  a  man  could  be." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  him  this  momingi 
What  does  he  say  1 " 

"  Oh,  nothing  much  worth  repeating.  A 
silly  little  letter ;  I  tossed  it  into  the  fire  a 
minute  ago.  He  wants  me  to  marry  him 
riVlit  off  in  a  tremendous  hurry.  Ridicu- 
lous !  '*  And  here  Edie  gave  a  merry  little 
laugL 

But  Colonel  Wickham  grew  graver  and 
graver. 

'<  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at,  Edie.  I  see 
nothing  ridiculous  in  a  man  wanting  to 
marry  the  girl  he's  engaged  to,  when  they're 
as  fond  of  each  other  as  you  and  Phil 
are." 

"  Oh,  but  we're  not  fond  of  each  other — 
that's  the  best  of  it ! "  laughed  Edie  again ; 
*'  we  are  both  heartily  sick  and  tired  of 
each  other,  and  I've  written  to  Phil  this 
morning,  telliog  him  I  want  to  be  released 
from  my  share  of  the  compact — that  I 
mean  to  be — ^yes,  that's  what  I  said — ^mean 
to  be — mean  to  be  ! " 

And  here  Edie  jumped  up  in  a  flutter 
from  her  chair,  and  began  putting  pens, 
ink,  and  paper  together  with  tremendous 
despatch. 

Colonel  Wickham  went  over  to  her  side, 
took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  made  her 
look  up  at  him. 

''  Edie,  what  does  this  mean  1 "  he  asked, 
and  now  his  gravity  resolved  itself  into 
positive  sternness. 

Edie  began  to  tremble  violently. 

''Oh,  it's  all  easily  understood,"  she 
cried,  struggling  hard  to  release  herself. 

But  the  Colonel  would  not  let  her  hands 

go- 

"  It  is  not  easily  understood,"  he  said. 

"  Have  you  and  Phil  had  a  quarrel  ? " 

"  A  quanel !  Oh  dear  no,  what  is  there 
to  quarrel  about  when  we  are  both  of  one 
mind  1  We  are  tired  of  each  other — ^that's 
all,  nothing  more." 

"  Tired  of  each  other  !  After  all  these 
years  I " 

"  That's  just  it.  It  is  '  all  these  years ' 
that  have  tired  us  out  Why  won't  you 
believe  me  1  Do  people  never,  never  get 
tired  of  each  other  and  break  off  engage- 
ments 1  Oh,  let  go  my  hands,  please. 
Why  won't  you  understand  %  "  and  here 


i^die  stamped  violently  on  the  floor,  feeling 
that  little  by  little  her  power  of  self-control 
was  evaporating. 

'<  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask,  Edie, 
and  then  I  will  let  you  go.  Tell  me,  and 
be  honest  with  me,  I  entreat,  has  your 
acquaintance  with  Lord  Winterdowne  had 
anything  to  do  with  your  getting  tired  of 
PhUr' 

Edie's  head  drooped.  She  could  scarcely 
bring  herself  to  tell  a  downright  lie — ^to 
slander,  as  it  were,  her  own  soul  and  its 
powers  of  loving,  yet  here  was  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  putting  a  stop  to  all  this 
tiresome  questioning,  and  leaving  herself 
and  Phil  free  to  shape  their  courses  as^ 
they  thought  fit. 

*'  Oh,  why  do  you  ask  such  questions  1 " 
she  said,  freeing  her  hands  with  a  sudden 
jerk  and  walking  away  from  him  to  the 
window.  '*  You  ought  to  be  satbfied  with 
what  I  tell  you." 

He  followed  her  into  the  window-recess. 
'<  I  ask  the  question,  Edie,  because  about 
an  hour  or  so  ago  I  heard  you  make  an 
appointment  to  see  that  man  alone  to- 
morrow morning.  You  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  you  are  going  to  throw  Phil  over  for  a 
man  of  that  stamp  1 " 

**  Oh,  what  can  it  matter  to  anybody  but 

myself  what  I  do  or  don't  do "  she 

began  vehemently. 

He  cut  her  vehemence  short 

''  It  would  matter  to  me  greatly,  Edie. 
I  have  known  you  ever  since  you  were  a 
baby,  and  " — ^tMs  added  in  hushed  reveren- 
tial tones — "  I  knew  your  mother  also." 

Edie's  self-control  was  going — was  gone 
now.  She  flung  herself  on  the  ground 
almost  at  the  Colonel's  feet,  hiding  her 
face  in  the  cushions  of  the  window-seat 

"Go  away — go  away!"  she  cried  pas- 
sionately; "why  won't  you  leave  me  to 
nlyself  ?  I  want  to  be  alone— don't  you 
understand  9  " 

He  stooped  over  her  as  a  father  might 
over  some  wilful,  passionate  child. 

"  I  will  go  away,  Edie,  directly  you  look 
up  in  my  face  and  give  me  your  word  you 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  marry- 
ing Lord  Winterdowne." 

In  his  own  mind  he  felt  convinced  this 
pair  of  lovers  had  had  some  desperate 
quarrel — a  quarrel  in  which  it  might  be 
that  Phil's  usually  serene  temper  had  given 
way.  No  doubt  a  peace  I^tween  them 
could  easily  enough  be  effected  if  only 
sufficient  time  comd  be  had  wherein  to 
negotiate  it.  He  knew,  however,  little 
Edie's  pride  and'  inu>ftuous  temper,  and 
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dreaded  lest  in  one  sadden,  irrevooable 
moment  she  might  render  all  snoh  negotia- 
tion impossible. 

Edie's  voice  seemed  to  come  in  muffled 
gasps  from  out  the  cushions. 

**  I  won't  look  up — I  won't  give  you  my 
word — I  will  marry  just  anybody  and 
everybody  I  please." 

He  looked  down  on  her  pityingly. 

*'  Get  up,  Edie,"  he  said  gently,  '*  and  let 
us  talk  the  matter  out  quieUy.  Bemember 
I've  given  you  good  advice  ever  since  you 
were  a  baby  out  of  arms  and  used  to  come 
to  me  with  your  scratches  and  bruised 
elbowa" 

His  voice  had  more  of  authority  in  it 
than  before.  Edie'a  wilfulness  yielded  so 
far  as  to  let  her  get  up  off  the  carpet  and 
stand  for  a  moment  facing  him,  looking 
right  into  those  kindly  eyes  of  his. 

His  face  showed  grave  and  marble- 
white.  Hers  by  righto  should  have  had  a 
river  of  tears  streaming  down  it  for  the 
pain  that  was  racking  her  poor  little  heart 
Instead,  however,  it  was  drv,  flashed 
scarlet-red,  with  eyes  bright  and  staring. 

Colonel  Wickham  looked  at  the  window- 
seat 

"Gome,  sit  down,  Edie,"  he  began, 
"  and  let  us  talk  quietly  of  whom  you  will 
or  will  not  marry." 

But  Edie  had  no  intention  of  doing  any- 
thing so  rational  Her  spirit  of  defiance 
would  hold  out  just  another  sixty  seconds, 
she  felt — no  longer.  With  the  sixty-first 
must  come  collapse  and  humility.  Well, 
she  must  get  as  quickly  as  she  could  into 
solitude,  and  not  make  an  exhibition  of 
herself  for  Colonel  Wickham's  benefit 

« I  will  marry  just  whoever  I  please,"  she 
answered  in  somewhat  high-pitched  key, 
and  making  for  the  door  as  she  spoke  with 
rapid  though  unsteady  steps;  "no  one 
shall  say  to  me,  <  Many  that  man — marry 
this  one';  I  will  marry  Lord  Winter- 
downe  if  I  like,  or  I'll  marry  Mr.  Bumsey's 
curate,  or  papa's  head-groom,  or  old 
Jeffreys,  the  gardener,  or  Whitelock,  the  old 
bellringer,  or  anybody  I  like  on  the  other 
side  of  sixty.  I  hate  and  abominate  men 
at  six-and-twenty  —  they're  odious  and 
hateful,  every  one  of  them." 

Her  last  sentence  carried  her  out  of  the 
room. 

Colonel  Wickham  stood  looking  after 
her  wonderingly,  pityingly.  How  his  heart 
yearned  over  this  petidant,  wilful  child  1 
Ah,  these  foolish  young  thin|;8,  if  they  did 
but  know  i  If  only  one  could  make  them 
see  the  right  road  and  put  their  feet  in  it, 


or,  better  still,  if  one  could  only  gather 
them  into  one's  arms  and  carry  them  over 
all  the  rough,  thcnmy  places  in  life  !  Now, 
supposing  for  a  moment  this  bright,  love- 
able  little  Edie  had  given  her  heart  into 
his  keeping  instead  of  into  Phil's,  how 
tenderly 

But  here  the  Colonel  gave  a  great  start, 
and  put  an  abrupt  stop  to  his  thinking. 

"You  old  idiotl"  he  said  to  himself; 
"you,  of  all  men  in  the  world  1" 

Then  he  went  straight  home  to  his  lonely 
old  house,  sat  down  to  his  trim  writing- 
table,  and  wrote  a  long  and  peremptory 
letter  to  PhiL 

It  was  full  of  straightforward  ques- 
tions, such  as,  "  What  has  happened  to 
put  you  and  Edie  on  such  a  distant  foot- 
ing) Is  it  her  doing  or  yours  that  your 
engagement  collapses  now  1 "  and  so  forth. 
But  the  gist  of  the  whole  letter  was  con- 
tained in  the  last  sentence,  which  ran  as 
follows : 

"  But  whatever  has  taken  place  between 
you,  don't  try  to  mend  matters  with  pen- 
and-ink.  Come  down  at  once,  see  Edie, 
and  face  to  face  have  your  explanation. 
On  this  I  must  strongly  insist" 

Phil,  however,  did  not  get  this  letter 
till  the  post  after  that  by  which  he  had 
received  Edie's.  His  reply  to  it  was 
dispatched  promptly  enough  in  the  form 
of  a  telegram,  which  ran  as  follows : 

"Impossible  for  me  to  come  down. 
Miss  Fairfax  will  explain." 
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HERTFOBDSHIEE. 

Wild  forest  was  Hertfordshire,  where  it 
was  not  bare  wide  heaths  as  wild  and 
desolate,  and  that  loDg  after  the  country 
in  general  was  cultivated  and  settled.  The 
"  hams  "  of  the  Saxons  are  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  the  county,  and  even  ito  chief 
town,  to  which  it  owes  name  and  existence 
as  a  shire,  was  neither  a  tribal  settlement 
nor  the  town  of  any  great  chief.  Bather 
Hertford  owes  its  name  to  the  time  when 
all  about  was  a  dangerous  tract  avoided  by 
all  but  the  well-armed  and  well-mounted 
hunting  -  parties  that  pursued  the  wild 
game  in  these  forest  solitudes.  Here  mi^ht 
be  met  the  fierce  wild  cattle  of  the  native 
tawny  breed.  Herds  of  deer  housed  in  the 
forest  glades,  and  the  wild  boar  lurked  in 
the  marshy  jungle.  As  the  hunt  was  uiged 
with  cry  and  horn,  it  was  noticed  that  at 
one   spot   in   the 


greenwood-  whera   a 
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labyrinth  of  streams  had  formed  a  deep 
and  dangeroos  morass,  the  slot  of  the 
deer  led  by  a  patch  of  firm  ground  to  a 
erayelly  ford  through  the  waters.  Some 
British  trackway  no  doubt  had  hit  the  ford 
ages  ago,  and  the  footsteps  of  vanished 
races  djbA  worn  a  track  now  thickly  over- 
grown with  the  tanele  of  bush  and  briar, 
and  all  memcxy  of  the  old  Celtic  name  of 
the  crossing  had  been  lost,  so  that  as  the 
Hartsford  it  became  known  to  the  few 
that  passed  that  way.  And  Hartford  it  was 
still  when  in  the  Danish  wars  a  stockaded 
fort  protected  the  crossing,  and  formed  a 
strong  post  in  the  wood.  And  still  it  was 
Hartford  when  the  Conqueror  built  a  castle 
there  to  secure  the  passes  into  Middlesex. 
Long  before,  when  the  Romans  held  the 
land,  the  great  roadway  of  Watling  Street 
pierced  the  forest  at  its  narrowest  point, 
with  a  broad  belt  of  clearings  on  either 
side,  along  which  sprang  up  clusters  of 
villages  and  hamlets.  And  the  wild  woods 
once  passed,  there  was  Verulam  to  welcome 
the  traveller  with  its  strong  walls  and 
stately  buildings,  and  the  broad  lake  that 
protected  and  adorned  the  city ; 

That  dtie  which  the  garlande  wore 
Of  Britatne'8  pride. 

About  Verulam  we  seem  to  know 
more  than  about  the  other  ruined  cities 
of  the  land,  for  we  ^et  dimpses  of  it  how 
and  then — ^in  its  rumed  state  indeed,  but 
still  when  the  memory  of  its  former  state 
was  still  fresh  amongst  its  destroyers,  and 
when  its  walls  and  buildings  were  still  in 
existence,  and  formed  avast  quarry,  whence 
the  materials  for  the  stately  abbey-church 
of  Stk  Albans  were  slowly  hewn  out  A 
special  interest,  too,  has  Verulam  beyond  all 
other  ruined  towns,  inasmuch  as  Edmund 
Spenser  has  embahned  such  of  its  history 
as  then  nassed  current  in  the  stately  sweet- 
ness of  hb  verse.  It  was  to  Camden,  the 
venerable  father  of  EngUsh  archsBology, 
that  Spenser  owed  his  knowledge  of 
Verulam's  ancient  story.  The  Britannia  of 
Camden  had  just  then  been  published, 

Camden  the  nouviee  of  antiquity, 
And  lanterne  unto  late  sacceedug  age ; 

and  fresh  from  his  perusal  of    a  work 

that  first  let  the  light  of  day  into  the  topo- 

ipraphioal  history  of  the  land,  the   poet 

imagines  how 

It  chanced  me  one  day  beside  the  shore 

Of  silver  streaming  Thamesis  to  bee, 

Nigh  where  the  goodly  V erlame  stood  of  yore. 

A  good  deal  of  latitude  indeed  must  be 
allowed  to  po^tie  imagination,  for  St 
Albans  b  a  JlII  -^aj  from  any  possible 


channel  of  Father  Thames.  StUl,  the  Colne, 
that  slowly  creeps  into  the  river  among 
willows  and  osier-beds  just  above  Staines, 
and  which  in  its  chief  toibutary  flows  past 
the  walls  of  Verulam,  we  may  imagine  to 
be  haunted  by 

The  ancient  genius  of  that  citie  brent. 

But  in  truth  the  poet  had  some  sanction 
for  bringing  the  Thames  so  close  to 
Verulam,  in  the  records  of  the  monkish 
chronicles  of  the  abbey.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  chroniclers,  Matthew  Paris, 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  brethren  of 
the  abbey,  and  who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  many  records  that  have 
now  perished  were  open  to  him,  describes 
how  Ealdred  the  Abbot,  long  before  the 
Conquest,  ransacking  the  ancient  cavities 
of  the  old  city,  which  was  called  Werlam- 
cestre,  overturned  and  filled  up  all  he  could. 
The  rough,  broken  places,  and  the  streets 
with  their  passages  nmning  underground, 
and  covered  over  with  solid  arches,  some  of 
which  passed  under  the  waters  of  Werlam 
river,  which  was  once  very  large,  and  flowed 
about  the  city,  he  pulled  down  and  filled 
up  or  stopped,  because  they  were  the 
lurking  holes  of  thieves,  night-walkers,  and 
outlaws,  while  the  fosses  of  the  city  and 
certain  caverns,  to  which  felons  and 
fagitives  repaired  as  places  of  shelter  from 
the  thick  woods  around,  he  levelled  as 
much  as  was  possible.  Among  other 
materials  were  found  the  planks  of  ships, 
oars,  and  rusted  anchors,  which  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  river  had  once  been 
navigable  to  the  walls  of  Verulam,  and 
that  possibly  the  main  channel  of  the 
Thames  had  passed  there,  as  the  poet  sings : 

And  wher  the  christall  Tamis  wont  to  slide 
In  silver  channel  downe  along  the  lee. 

In  contrast  to  which  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  place  as  seen  by  the^Eliza- 
bethan  poet : 

There  now  no  river's  course  is  to  be  seen, 
But  moorish  fennes  and  marshes  ever  greene. 

The  most  wonderiol  find,  however,  of 
the  destructive  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  was 
nothing  less  than  a  collection  of  rolls 
and  manuscripts,  the  remains,  perhaps,  of 
the  free  library  of  ancient  Verulam,  one 
of  which  proved  to  be  a  volume  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  which  turned  out  to  be 
good  Welsh,  and  an  old  Welsh  priest^  who 
happened  to  be  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  able  to  translate  it  ^d  this 
wonderful  volume  was  found  to  contain  the 
history  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Alban. 

During  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
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by  Diocletian — so,  shortly,  runs  the  story 
— a  citizen  of  Yerolam,  named  Albanns, 
gave  refuge  in  his  house  to  a  Christian 
preacher.  The  friendly  act  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  people,  furious  against  the 
Christians,  dragged  Albanus  before  the 
judge  of.  the  city,  when  Albanus  avowed  his 
Christian  faith,  and  gloried  in  the  act  he 
had  performed.  Such  treason  against  the 
majesty  of  the  state  was  adjudged  worthy 
of  death,  and  Albanus  was  condemned  to 
be  executed  on  the  hill  where  now  stands 
the  abbey  church.  Where  the  martyr 
suffered  sprang  up  a  clear  spring  of  water. 
The  spring  is  there  to  this  day,  to  testify 
to  the  truth  of  the  legend.  It  gives  a 
name  to  Holywell  Street,  and  still  flows  in 
front  of  Holywell  House.  Somewhere  near 
the  spring  was  built  a  humble  British 
church  in  memory  of  the  martyr,  which, 
perhaps,  was  enlarged  when  the  Christian 
faith  became  dominant  in  the  empire. 

Yerulam  itself,  we  are  told,  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  British  cities  to  fall  under 
the  Saxon  yoke. 

And  tho*  at  last  by  force  I  conquered  were 
Of  bardie  Saxons,  and  became  tbeir  tbrall. 

Yet  was  I  with  mucn  bloodshed  bought  full  deere, 
And  prized  with  slaughter  of  their  general. 

In  the  heathen  times  that  followed,  the 
church  on  the  hill  may  have  fallen  into 
neglect  and  decay,  and  the  renowned  Offa, 
whose  royal  seat  was  close  by  at  Offley, 
was  the  first  to  restore  the  ancient  shrine. 
The  bloodstained  King,  become  conscious 
of  his  many  crimes,  sought  to  ensure  him- 
self against  future  punishment  by  his 
devotion  to  the  new  foundation.  He  en- 
dowed the  church  with  his  lordship  and 
palace  of  Winslow,  in  Bucks,  and  from 
that  time  the  Abbot  of  St  Albans  became 
oue  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  land. 

Bat  while  the  convent  flourished  on  the 
bill,  th«  ancient  city  in  the  valley  became 
more  and  more  deserted,  and,  in  course 
of  time,  the  destruction  of  Yerulam  was 
completed  by  the  Saxon  abbots,  who  de- 
termined to  build  a  noble  church  on  the 
hill,  and  accumulated  vast  stores  of  building- 
materials  by  the  destruction  of  all  the  old 
edifices. 

With  this  abbey  on  the  hill,  directly 
overlooking  the  course  of  old  Wailing 
Street,  the  monks  of  St  Albans  were  in 
some  way  the  guardians  of  the  great  high- 
way to  the  north.  Already  the  Roman 
road  that  communicated  with  London  was 
neglected,  and  overgrown  with  forest,  and 
infested  by  robbers  and  banditti,  so  that 
Abbot  Leofstan  granted  one  of  the  abbey 


manors — ^that  of  Fiamstead,  to  the  north 
of  the  comity — ^to  a  brave  Saxon  kni^t, 
Thumoth,  that  he  might  guard  the  said 
way,  and  act  as  convoy  to  pilgrims  to 
St  Alban's  shrine.  But  soon  came  the 
days  of  the  Conquest,  and  after  a  vain 
effort  to  oppose  the  Conqueror's  passagSy 
Frederic,  the  last  Saxon  abbot,  retired, 
broken-hearted,  to  the  camp  of  refuge  in 
the  isle  of  Ely.  Then  came  the  era  of  the 
busy,  worldly  Norman  churchmen,  and 
Abbot  Paul,  of  Caen,  set  to  work  with  the 
Soman  materials  collected  by  his  pre- 
decessors to  build  a  grandNorman  church  on 
the  model,  though  on  a  far  more  extensive 
scale,  of  the  grand  church  of  St  Stephen, 
at  Caen,  the  Conqueror's  own  especial 
foundatioa  Of  this  noble  minster  of 
St  Albans  the  chief  features  still  remain, 
although  transformed  by  the  more  graceful 
and  elaborate  work  of  following  centuries ; 
but  the  original  work  of  Paul,  of  Caen, 
executed  in  the  grim  and  sombre  Soman 
tiles,  is  still  existing,  as  strong  and  firm  as 
ever,  in  the  eastern  bays  of  nave,  tower, 
and  transept,  while  remains  of  tiie  still 
more  ancient  Saxon  church  are  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  curiously-shaped  balusters 
of  the  trif  orium  in  the  transepta 

St  Albans  has  other  memories  than  of 
its  old  ecclesiastics.  Here  was  fought  one 
of  the  first  battles  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Soses ;  when  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  one  of 
the  ill-omened  Beauforts  descended  from 
John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine  Swynford, 
with  the  imbecile  King  Henry  in  his  train, 
held  the  town  against  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  advancing  towards  London  from 
the  north-west,  and  who  had  encamped  his 
forces  in  Keyfield.  The  town  of  St 
Albans  had  clustered  about  the  abbey  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  cross  along  the 
lines  of  highway,  and  one  of  the  early 
Saxon  abbots  had  accentuated  this  form  by 
founding  a  church  on  each  of  three  ex- 
tremities of  the  cross — St  Michael's  to  the 
south-west,  within  the  ramparts  of  old 
Yerulam;  St  Stephen's,  a  mile  or  so  to 
the  south ;  and  St  Peter's  to  the  north,  that 
guarded  the  highway  towards  Bedford.  No 
wall  enclosed  the  rambling,  irregular  town, 
but  the  entrances  of  the  various  streets  had 
been  strongly  stockaded,  and  the  King's 
standard  was  fixed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
at  Groselow,  looking  towards  St  Peter's. 
The  Duke  of  York  attacked  the  barriers  in 
front,  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss, 
but  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  working  round 
to  the  flank  of  the  position,  forced  an 
entrance  through  some  gardens  in  Holy- 
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well  Street,  and  soon  the  cries  of  "A 
Warwick !"  raised  in  the  town  itself,  took 
the  heart  out  of  the  defence.  The  Ring  was 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  and  a  great 
slaughter  of  noble  Lancastrians  followed. 
Somerset  himself,  the  Earls  of  Stafford  and 
Northnmberland,  John,  Lord  Clifford,  and 
many  valiant  knights  were  struck  down 
and  killed  in  the  mS16e,  and  were  honour- 
ably interred  by  the  brethren  of  the  abbey 
in  Our  Lady's  ChapeL 

Some  six  years  after,  Warmck  found 
himself  once  more  at  St  Albans.  Queen 
Margaret  was  advancing'  upon  London, 
with  the  fierce  men  of  the  north,  her 
levies  flushed  with  their  recent  victory  at 
Wakefield  and  the  death  of  the  Queen's 

Kiat  enemy.  Warwick  had  marched  from 
ndon  to  meet  the  advancing  host,  and 
found  the  Queen's  forces  encamped  on 
Bernard  Heath,  just  to  the  north  of  the 
town.  The  rival  forces  met  in  the  very 
streets  of  St  Albans,  the  leading  troops  on 
each  side  engaging  in  a  fierce  street-fight, 
in  which  the  sturdjr  northern  men  had  the 
advantage.  Warwick's  men  were  driven 
pell-mell  out  of  the  town,  and  the  sight  of 
their  flying  comrades  affected  the  whole 
army  with  panic,  and  they  fled  precipi- 
tately back  towards  London.  Then  began 
the  plunder  and  sack  of  St  Albans, 
whose  unoffending  inhabitants  were  given 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  rude 
northern  freebooters  and  borderers.  But 
this  cruel  outrage  proved  the  eventual  ruin 
of  the  Queen  and  her  cause.  For  the 
citizens  of  London,  who  before  had  been 
inclined  to  propitiate  her  ascendant  star, 
horrified  at  the  news  from  St  Albans,  and 
dreading  a  like  fate  for  themselves,  shut 
their  gates  against  the  Queen,  and  took 
sides  decisively  with  the  Earl  of  March, 
henceforth  King  Edward,  for  London  was 
the  true  kingmaker  of  those  times,  and 
for  long  ages  before  and  after. 

As  to  the  more  modem  fame  of  Yerulam, 
it  is  connected  a  good  deal  with  the  Bacons, 
who  lived  at  Oorhambury,  close  by,  whfle 
the  stately  effigy  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon, 
with  hat  and  ruff,  seated  in  his  elbow- 
chair,  is  the  great  ornament  of  St  Michael's 
Church.  Some  fragments  are  left  of  the 
old  manor-house  of  the  Bacons,  but  the 
present  mansion  is  of  the  Georgian  period. 
No  male  descendants  of  the  Bacons  were 
left  to  inherit  the  estates,  which  passed  by 
marriage  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  a  man 
of  note  in  his  day,  one  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  afterwards  Speaker  under  the 
Bestoration. 


Farther  afield  are  the  Langleys,  one  the 
King's  and  the  other  the  Abbot's,  and  in  the 
secluded  parish  church  of  the  former  lies  one 
of  the  princely  Plantagenets — Edmund  of 
Langley,  the  son  of  Edward  the  Third,  and 
the  "  Old  York  "  of  Shakespeare's  Richard 
the  Second.  And  if  we  visit  King  Offa's 
royal  seat  to  the  northwards  we  shall  find 
in  the  parish  church  of  Offley  an  inscription 
recording  that  the  great  Saxon  King  once 
lived  and  was  buri^  there.  But  this  last 
we  may  hold  to  be  doubtful,  for  the  chroni- 
clers have  it  that  he  was  buried  in  a  chapel 
built  for  the  purpose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse,  perhaps  with  an  eye  to  the  known 
objection  of  evil  spirits  to  running  water, 
if,  indeed,  the  waters  of  the  Ouse  can  be  so 
designated.  Tradition,  too,  has  it  that  the 
bailiff  of  Bedford  frustrated  the  monarch's 
precautions — ^in  other  words,  that  a  great 
flood  carried  away  chapel,  coffin,  and  every- 
thing, into  unknown  chaos. 

At  Offley  we  are  not  far  from  Hitchin, 
a  pleasant  little  Quaker  town  in  the 
midst  of  green  fields  and  gently  sloping 
hills,  and  with  its  little  brook  running 
clearly  by,  and  so  past  the  old  priory  to 
Knebworth,  the  ancient  and  pleasant  but 
somewhat  sombre  seat  of  the  Lyttons. 
We  may  wonder  how  the  sober  blood  of 
the  ancient  wardrobe-keeper  to  Henry  the 
Seventh  should  break  out  at  last  into  the 
nervous  flood  of  the  novelist  and  dramatist 
of  these  latter  days,  but  in  truth,  though 
the  lands  came  from  the  Lyttons,  the 
lineage  is  none  of  theirs.  The  Strodes, 
Eobinsons,  Warburtons,  and  Bulwers  all 
contributed  to  the  making  of  the  brilliant 
author,  and  from  which  line  came  the  vital 
spark  of  genius  it  is  hard  to  say. 

But  while  among  the  tombs  of  Kings 
and  Princes,  we  should  not  have  forgotten 
Ickleford,  where  one  of  a  line  as  ancient  as 
any  of  our  Plantagenets,  Henry  Boswell, 
King  of  the  Gipsies,  lies  buried.  And  at 
Barkway,  not  far  off,  in  the  churchyard 
there,  the  writer  of  this  chronicle  was 
shovm  the  green  mound  that  covered  a 
mighty  pugUiat,  designated  by  the  old- 
fashioned  farmer  who  served  as  guide,  as 
the  King  of  the  Bruisers. 

Nearer  the  borders  of  Essex  lie  the 
Pelhams,  three  of  them  lying  as  if  in  a 
rift  among  the  forests,  where  adventurous . 
settlers  had  established  themselves.  Tra- 
dition recounts  the  fame  of  one  of  these 
early  settlers,  a  mythic  hero  of  the  dragon- 
slaying  period — one  Piers  Shonks,  who 
destroyed  a  loathly  serpent  that  haunted 
these  parts.     It  is  said  that  the  great  old 
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serpent    himflelf  took   umbrage  at   the 

slaughter  of  one  of  his  race,  and  promised 

Sir  Shonks  that  when  his — Shonks's — time 

had  come,  he    would    lay  hold  of  him, 

whether  he  was  buried  within  the  church 

or  without  it.    Thereupon  Shonks  dererly 

doubled  upon  the  fiend  by  having  a  niche 

made  for  himself  in  the  wall  of  the  church 

and  his  body  placed  therein,  an  event  once 

commemorated  by  a  long  inscription,  not 

contemporaneous,  of  which  two  lines  may 

be  quoted : 

But  Shonks  one  serpent  kills,  t'other  defies, 
And  in  this  wall  as  in  a  fortress  lies. 

Shonks  may  be  said  to  be  the 
originator  of  those  curious  fancies  in  the 
way  of  burial,  of  which  there  are  other 
examples  in  the  county,  as  at  Stevenage, 
where  there  was  long  shown  the  body  of 
one  who  reposed  on  the  cross-beam  of  a 
bam.  Indeed,  the  county  can  boast  its 
fair  share  of  eccentrics,  living  or  dead. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  these  was  Lucas, 
the  hermit,  who  lived  in  an  outibouse  of 
his  once  comfortable  dwelling,  his  only 
clothing  a  dirty  blanket^  secur^  round  his 
neck  by  a  wooden  skewer.  And  not  far 
from  the  hermit's  cell,  the  traveller  might 
pass  tiirough  once  fertile  fields,  all  fast 
returning  to  a  state  of  nature — saplings 
springing  up  in  the  pastures,  burdocks  and 
thistles  everywhere,  and  a  few  half-wild 
black  cattle  grazing  in  the  wilderness. 

InHertfordshire,  too, witchcraft  flourished 
long  after  its  general  disappearance.  One 
of  the  last  witches  seriously  put  on  ttifd 
was  Jane  Wenham,  a  Hertfordshire  woman, 
actually  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at 
the  county  assizes  at  Hertford.  A  strange 
feature  of  the  case  was  the  woman's  own 
previous  confession,  although  she  elected 
to  plead  not  guilty  at  the  trial.  The  jury 
found  her  guilty  unhesitatingly,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  efforts  of  the  judge  to  make 
light  of  the  matter,  and  the  woman  was 
condemned  to  death,  although  afterwards 
pardoned  and  set  at  liberty.  In  another 
case  of  an  alleged  witch  tried  before  the 
same  judge,  evidence  was  given  that 
the  woman  could  fly.  The  judge  asked  the 
prisoner  if  this  were  really  so.  She 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  upon  which 
said  the  judge  gravely :  "  So  she  might  if 
she  could.    He  knew  of  no  law  against  it." 

Such  superstitious  fancies  are  no  doubt 
due  to  isolated  and  secluded  conditions 
of  existence;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
facilities  of  communication  now  enjoyed, 
and  thefactof  Hertfordshirebeing  one  of  die 
home-coimties,  many  parts  of  it  are  isolated 


and  secluded  stilL  The  great  railways  pass 
through  it ;  their  trains  thunder  along  full 
of  busy  people  passing  from  one  great  city  to 
another ;  but  there  is  little  communication 
between  village  and  vUlage — less,  perhaps, 
and  less  movement  and  stir,  than  in  the 
coaching  days  of  old  These  old  da3rB, 
indeed,  have  left  their  mark  upon  the 
country  in  unmistakable  f  ashioa  Its  towns 
are  wayside  towns,  where  half  the  houses 
have  been  inns  at  one  time  or  another ;  its 
villages  are  lon^  drawn  out  along  the  roads, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  country  are  of 
coaches  and  mails,  of  noted  coachmen  and 
the  exploits  of  the  road.  The  wastes  and 
heaths  of  other  days  have  been  enclosed, 
and  lie  in  great, wide  fields  underthe  plough. 
But  rural  hamlets  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  intemd  circulation  of  the  county 
seems  almost  to  have  ceased. 

A  different  state  of  things,  indeed,  may 
be  expected  when  we  reach  a  part  of  die 
county  that  is  almost  suburban.  With 
Hoddesdon  and  Broxboume  we  seem  to 
come  into  the  glare  of  street-lamps,  and 
Oheshunt  will  soon  be  no  more  rural  than 
Camberwell. 

With  Cheshunt,  indeed,  we  may  have 
recollections  of  Richard  Cromwell,  the  Lord 
Protector  of  a  summer's  day-^Carlyle's 
'*  poor  idle  triviality  " — ^who  lived  out  his 
long,  uneventful  after-life  in  retirement  at 
PengeUy  House,  under  the  name  of  Clark. 
It  is  told  of  this  Mr.  Clark  that  he  kept,  in 
a  hair-trunk  in  his  garret^  all  the  loyal 
addresses  he  had  received  when  he  mounted 
the  chair  of  Lord  Protector,  and  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  seat  all  new  acquain- 
tances upon  this  trunk  and  make  them 
drink  to  the  prosperity  of  Old  England. 

In  Cheshunt,  too,  is  Theobalds,  that 
favourite  hunting-seat  of  Jtimes  the  First, 
whose  park  was  originally  enclosed  by  the 
sagacious  Lord  Burleigh  with  a  park  wall, 
it  is  said,  full  ten  miles  round.  But  King 
James  was  so  pleased  with  this  hunting- 
ground  within  a  ring-fence  that  he  offered 
we  Cecils,  in  exchange  for  it,  his  manor 
and  palace  of  Hatfield. 

And  at  Hatfield,  which,  as  the  crow  flies, 
is  not  far  from  Theobalds,  Bobert  Cecil, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  second  son  of  Bur- 
leigh the  sagacious,  built  himself  a  stately 
palace,  of  the  heavy  Jacobean  order,  where 
still  live  his  descendants;  and  in  the  church 
there  lies  the  founder,  Robert,  himself, 
under  a  monument  of  a  taste  which  wasstale 
and  antiquated  even  when  it  was  designed 
— the  Earl,  in  his  robes  and  garter,  above, 
and  as  a  fleshless  skeleton  below.  i 
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And  now,  with  a  roaar  and  quaking  of 
the  earthy  the  Great  Northern  express 
ruahes  past,  skirting  the  almost  royal 
shades  of  Hatfield,  and  it  begins  t6  pause 
in  its  flight,  and  to  think  of  shutting  off 
steam  for  King's  Gross,  as  it  rushes  in  its 
headlong  flight  by  the  roadside  station  of 
Bamet. 

But  Chipping,  or  Market  Baniet,  is  only 
just  within  the  limits  of  the  eounty,  and 
the  battle  famous  ad  that  of  Bamet  was 
actually  fought  in  Middlesex ;  but  still,  as 
It  is  connected  with  Hertfordshire  in  most 
people's  minds,  and  no  doubt  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  the  riral  armies  were 
actually  in  Bamet  itself,  some  account  of 
the  fight  may  be  given. 

According  to  ^akespeare,  Edward  the 
Fourth  and  Warwick  had  actually  made  a 
compact  at  Coventry  to  meet  each  other  at 
Bamet  andfight  out  their  quarrel  Anyhow, 
the  two  armies  marched  on  parallel  lines  for 
London ;  but  Edward,  witn  his  customary 
dash,  reached  the  city  first,  and  having 
secured  iJie  allegiance  of  the  Londoners, 
and  recraited  his  forces,  he  turned  to  meet 
Warwick,  who,  finding  himself  outmarched, 
had  halted  and  encamped  his  army  on 
Gladmore  Heath,  a  rising  ground  just 
to  the  northwards  of  Monken  Hadley  and 
of  the  obelisk  that  now  marks  the  site  of 
the  battle-field.  Edward  reached  Bamet  at 
nightfall,  and,  with  hardy  daring,  encamped 
his  forces  in  the  dry  valley,  just  below 
Warwick's  lines.  The  King-maker  had 
dragged  some  heavy  guns  into  position, 
and  all  night  long  cannonaded  the  sup- 
posed camp  of  his  foe,  who  lay  snug 
below  the  line  of  fire.  At  the  first  dawn  of 
moming — a  Silnday  morning — and  before 
the  sacristan  of  the  village  church  had 
crawled  out  of  bed  to  ring  the  bell  for 
primes,  the  King  was  astir  and  marshal- 
ling his  men  for  the  fight.  But  a  thick 
white  mist  brooded  over  everything,  and 
the  two  armies  groped  for  each  other  in 
vain  for  some  time.  In  fact,  deceived  by 
the  lay  of  the  ground,  Edward  had  marched 
his  columns  too  far  to  the  westward,  so 
that  his  right  wing  came  into  action  with 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
rest  of  the  army  were  only  beating  the  air. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford,  who,  with  Warwick's 
brother,  commanded  on  the  right,  drove 
the  King^s  men  in  confusion  from  the 
field,  who,  flying  with  noise  and  clamour 
even  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  spread 
the  news  everywhere  of  the  King's  defeat 
But  the  battle  was  not  half  over  yet, 
for,  as  the  air  cleared  a  little,  the  King, 


profiting  by  his  own  mistake,  wheeled 
round  upon  the  flank  of  Warwick's  line, 
exposed  by  Oxford's  victorious  advance, 
and  threw  the  whole  into  confusion. 
Warwick,  dismounting  firom  his  horse, 
fought  like  a  paladin  to  restore  the  battle. 
And  then,  as  the  sun  broke  through  the 
mists,  it  shone  upon  a  sight  that  almost 
paralysed  the  arms  of  Warwick's  men.  A. 
fresh  array  of  enemies,  bearing  the  cogni- 
sance, it  seemed,  of  the  sun  ot  York,  were 
hastening  to  take  part  in  the  fight,  to  be 
received  with  shouts  of  defiance  and  a 
stinging  flight  of  arrows.  A  terrible  and 
fatal  mistake,  for  these  in  reality  were 
Lord  Oxford's  men,  who  bore  upon  their 
shields  a  many-pointed  star,  fatally  mis- 
taken for  the  sun  of  York;  and  these 
friends,  who  would  have  sureljr  turned  the 
scale  for  Warwick,  being  received  in  this 
hostile  fashion,  raised  the  cry  of  treachery, 
and  dispersed  in  confusion.  Even  then, 
not  tai  Warwick  himself  had  fallen  under 
his  wounds,  was  it  known  that  the  battle 
was  won  or  lost. 


KEEPING  UP  APPEARANCES. 

In  the  late  Lbrd  Lytton's  excellent 
comedy)  Money,  Sir  John  Vesey,^  after 
impre)8sing  on  his  daughter's  mind  his  con- 
viction that  "  men  are  valued  not  for  what 
they  are,  but  for  what  they  seem  to  be/' 
cites  his  own  example,  as  follows,  by  way 
of  illustration.  "  My  father  got  the  title 
by  services  in  the  army,  and  died  penniless. 
On  the  'strength  of  his  services  I  got  a 
pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
on  the  strength  of  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year  I  took  credit  for  eight  hundred 
pounds ;  on  the  strength  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year  I  married  your  mother  with 
ten  thousand  pounds;  on  the  strength  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  I  took  credit  for 
forty  thousand  pounds,  and  paid  Dicky 
Gk)S8ip  three  guineas  a  week  to  go  about 
everywhere  calling  me  'Stingy  Jack.'" 
This  very  candid  disclosure  at  once  sets 
the  speaker  before  us  in  his  trae  light- 
namely,  that  of  a  humbug  sailing  under 
false  colours,  and  deserving  credit^  in  his 
own  eyes,  for  successfully  throwing  dust 
into  those  of  his  neighbour& 

Were  we  ^fted  with  the  Asmodean 
faculty  of  seemg  things  as  they  really  are, 
and  of  correctly  interpreting  the  motives 
and  actions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  how 
many  Sir  JohnVeseys  should  we  find,  whose 
sole  aim  in  life  is  to/^keepun  appearances. 
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and  who,  either  by  a  Btiperior  knowledge 
of  the  world,  or  by  a  fortoitous  train 
of  circumstances,  have  been  able  to  attain 
their  object  without  any  untimely  exposure 
of  their  pretensions  1  It  is  only  doing  these 
indefatigable  stmgglers  for  a  social  position 
justice  to  say  that  their  self-imposed  task 
is  no  sinecure,  demanding,  as  it  does,  the 
most  unrelaxing  efforts  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water,  and  to  combine  the  strictest 
private  economy  with  the  indispensable 
public  display.  Certain  unavoidable  ex- 
penses must  be  incurred,  no  matter  at 
what  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  They 
may  starve  and  pinch  themselves  at  home, 
but  society  must  know  nothing  of  their 
embarrassments,  nor  of  the  pains  they  take 
to  conceal  them.  They  may  dine  on  the 
scrag-end  of  a  neck  of  mutton,  but  no  one 
except  the  butcher  and  their  servants  need 
be  an  iota  the  wiser.  They  are  commonly 
supposed  to  live  like  other  people,  and,  as 
long  as  they  keep  their  own  counsel,  their 
acquaintances,  many  of  whom  are  possibly 
in  a  similar  predicament,  are  not  ukely  to 
be  too  inquisitive  about  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  home-life  of 
these  social  pretenders,  nor  with  the  innu- 
merable shifts  and  contrivances  which  form 
Bo'large  a  part  of  their  daily  existence,  that 
we  have  to  do,  but  with  their  constant 
struggles  to  maintain  an  equivocal  posi- 
tion, and  the  embarrassing  but  unavoidable 
obligations  thereby  entailed  on  them.  In 
the  first  place,  whatever  may  be  the  <*  res 
angusta  aomi,"they  must  appear  to  be  per- 
fectly at  their  easa  The  locality  selected  for 
their  abode,  if  not  in  an  exclusively  patrician 
quarter,  must  at  least  be  within  the  pale  of 
fashionable  civilisation.  Mayf air  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  where  fancy  prices 
are  not  the  exception  but  the  genend  rule, 
and  where  even  the  smallest  tenement  is 
pompously  denominated  by  the  agents  a 
"  bijou  residence  "  and  charged  for  accord- 
ingly, will  naturally  be  beyond  their 
means;  but  with  a  little  management 
they  may  contrive  to  be  tolerably  housed 
in  Sloane  Street  or  Ebury  Street,  both  of 
which  are  almost  Belgravia,  and  possess, 
moreover,  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
being  within  walking  distance  of  the 
"Row."  Secondly,  the  young  ladies — 
for  of  course  one  or  two  marriageable 
daughters  form  part  of  the  establishment, 
or  the  game  would  not  be  worth  the 
candle  —  must  be  well  dressed,  even 
though  their  maid's  fingers  be  worked  to 
the  bone,  and  the  regions  across  Oxford 
Street  explored  over  and  over  again  m 


quest  of  cheap  purveyors  of  ''modes  et 
robea"  If  she  be  fairly  good-looking, 
gifted  with  a  sufficiency  of  small-talk,  and 
well  up  in  what  is  going  on,  such  a  damsel 
is  a  tiump-card  in  her  parents'  huids,  and 
may  safely  be  counted  upon  as  a  valuable 
auxiUary;  nor  are  the  accomi)lishment8 
required  of  her  insuperably  difficult  to 
attain.  A  diligent  study  of  the  Morning 
Post  and  the  ''society"  journals  will  en- 
able her  to  hold  her  own  in  conversation, 
while  a  ^nea  subscription  to  Mudie's,  and 
an  occasional  glance  at  the  operatic  and 
theatrical  criticisms  in  the  papers  will 
supply  her  with  all  she  need  know  about 
the  literary  and  dramatic  novelties  of  the 
day.  By  this  means  she  may  not  only 
secure  for  herself  a  desirable  popularity, 
but  also  profit  by  it  as  an  "Open  Sesame" 
to  certain  houses  not  easy  of  access ;  and 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  thus  skilfully 
inserted,  a  similar  privilege  accorded  to 
papa  and  mamma — ^if  not  absolutely  ob- 
jectionable— will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

There  is  one  important  point  which 
those  specially  interested  in  keeping  up 
appearances  are  bound  perpetually  to  bear 
in  mind — namely,  the  instability  of  their 
social  position.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
obtained  admission  to  exclusive  circles 
if  they  have  not  the  necessary  tact  to 
ensure  themselves  against  the  possible  con- 
tingency of  droi>ping  out  of  them.  Let 
it  once  be  whispered  abroad  that  the 
So-and-Sos  have  for  some  cause  or  other 
been"  weeded  "  from  a  great  lady's  visit- 
ing-list, or  that  their  intrigues  for  an  in- 
vitation to  the  ball  of  the  season  have  met 
with  a  point-blank  refusal,  and  their  whole 
scheming  fabric  is  irremediably  shattered  ; 
there  are  never  wanting  ears  to  listen  to 
such  reports,  nor  tongues  to  propagate 
them.  One  rebuff  is  followed  by  another; 
people  begin  to  wonder  what  claims  the 
So-and-Sos  can  possibly  have  to  be  received 
in  good  society,  and,  a  doubt  once  raised 
as  to  their  eligibility,  the  coolest  of 
nods  is  only  too  frequently  succeeded  by 
the  "cut  direct" 

To  steer  clear  of  so  deplorable  a  catas- 
trophe demands  infinite  caution  and 
diplomacy  on  the  part  of  social  pretenders; 
they  have  embarked  on  a  hazardous  voyage, 
and  in  order  to  sustain  their  assumed 
characters  must  do  as  others  do,  and  obey 
the  dictates  of  fashion,  like  Scribe's  old 
soldier,  "sans  murmurer."  When  the 
annual  exodus  arrives,  and  not  a  soul  save 
the  two  or  three  millions  whom  nobody 
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talks  about  still  lingers  in  the  modern 
Babylon,  they,  too,  most  be  on  the  wing, 
and  show  themselves  at  Trouville  or 
Homburg  as  the  case  may  be,  taking  espe- 
cial care  that  their  movements  are  duly 
chronicled  in  the  most  accredited  ''society" 
organ.  A  week  or  two  of  this  compulsory 
expatriation  will  suffice ;  on  the  plea  of 
extending  their  tour  they  may  profit  by  a 
return-ticket,  and  quietly  regain  their 
homes,  where  they  are  at  liberty  to  immure 
themselves  in  back-rooms  until  the  day  of 
deliverance  has  dawned,  and  London  is 
itself  again.  Or,  if  they  choose  to  run  the 
risk  of  discovery,  they  may  imitate  the 
Frenchman,  whose  imaginary  travels  may 
appropriately  be  recorded  here. 

Some  years  ago,  a  young  Boulevard 
ezx][uisite  of  moderate  means  and  parsi- 
monious habits,  whom  we  will  call  M. 
Jules,  announced  to  a  few  of  his  intimates, 
uot  a  little  to  their  astonishment,  his  in- 
tention of  realising  during  the  ensuing 
summer  months  a  long-cherished  project 
of  visiting  Switzerland  and  the  Italian 
lakes.  To  his  particular  friend  Ag^nor  he 
was  still  more  communicative. 

"You  shall  hear  from  me  frequently," 
he  said.  *'  To  save  postage,  I  may  as  well 
send  the  letters  under  cover  to  my  notary, 
with  whom  I  shall  be  in  correspondence,  and 
he  will  forward  them  on  to  you.  If  they 
amuse  you,  I  give  you  leave  to  show  them 
to  the  other  fellows  at  the  club." 

"All  right,"  replied  Ag^nor ;  "when  do 
you  start  1" 
"  To-morrow." 

"Adieu,  then,  and  bon  voyage  I" 
On  the  following  eveuing,  true  to  his 
word,  M.  Jules  began  his  journey;  but 
not  exactly  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  Guide  Joanne.  Instead  of  taking 
the  train,  he  merely  hailed  a  £iacr9 ;  aud, 
depositing  himself  and  a  well-worn  valise 
therein,  bade  the  driver  proceed  along  the 
quay  to  that  quasi-suburban  locality  called 
Gros-CaiUou,  where,  within  a  few  doors  of 
the  establishment  exclusively  authorised 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  smoking  com- 
munity, he  had  secured  two  rooms  at  the 
very  reasonable  rate  of  fifty  francs  a  month. 
Some  three  weeks  later,  his  friend 
Ag6nor,  as  thoroughly  Parisian  in  his 
habits  as  Auber  or  Nestor  Boqueplan,  and 
whose  absences  from  his  beloved  boulevard 
were  limited  to  occasional  excursions  to 
St  Germain  or  Ville  d'Avray,  received 
from  the  supposed  tourist  a  lengthy  epistle, 
dated  from  Chamounix,  but  bearing  the 
ordinary  p^  postmark,  and  describing 


in  highly  picturesque  language  the  expe- 
riences and  adventures  of  the  writer. 
According  to  his  account,  he  had  met  with 
several  most  agreeable  travelling  com- 
panions, among  whom  an  adorable  English 
"  mees  "  was  particularly  and  mysteriously 
alluded  to,  inheritress  of  an  enormous 
fortune,  and — if  Ag^nor's  correspondent 
might  be  credited — by  no  means  indis- 
posed to  accept  his  homage.  This  missive 
was  followed  by  a  second  from  Como,  and 
a  third  from  Baveno,  couched  in  the  same 
ultra-poetic  style,  but  ambiguously  hinting 
that  the  inconstant  M.  Jules  had  succes- 
sively and  unaccountably  transferred  his 
allegiance  from  the  Britannic  heiress  to  a 
Belgian  Countess  andaFlorentineMar^hesa. 
In  short,  by  the  time  that  the  first  detach- 
ment of  clubmen  had  returned  to  their 
smoking-room  and  baccarat,  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  letters  had  found  their  way  to 
Ag6nor's  bachelor  apartment  in  the  Bue 
Godot  What  the  recipient  thought  of  them 
it  would  be  premature  to  say ;  but  the  way 
in  which  his  colleagues  of  the  Gercle  des 
Moutards  literally  screamed  with  laughter 
on  listening  to  certain  extracts  from  them 
would  probably  have  more  astonished  than 
flattered  the  ingenious  narrator. 

Early  in  September,  the  first  autumnal 
gathering  on  the  JLongchamps  racecourse 
beheld  Ag6nor  at  his  accustomed  post  on 
the  grass-plot  of  the  "  enceinte  du  pasage." 
He  had  not  been  long  there  before  he  heard 
himself  accosted  by  name,  and,  turning, 
perceived  M.  Jules  advancing  towards  him 
with  his  usual  jaunty  and  selt-confident  air. 

"Well,  here  I  am  again  1"  began  the 
soi-disant  Helvetian  explorer;  "  none  the 
worse  for  my  trip,  you  see ;  a  little  change 
does  a  man  a  world  of  good.  You  got  my 
letters,  of  course  1 " 

"  Oh  yes,*'  said  Ag6nor,  in  a  somewhat 
constrained  tone ;  "  I  got  them." 

"Graphic,  were  they  not?  I  felt  sure 
they  would  interest  you.  So  I  may  con- 
gratulate myself  that  you  are  satisfied  1 " 

"  Not  quite,"  dryly  remarked  the  other. 
"  You  owe  me  fifty  francs." 

"  Fifty  francs !    What  for  1 " 

"  For  your  last  month's  rent  of  the  rooms 
at  Gros-Caillou  " — here  M.  Jules's  counte 
nance  suddenly  fell,  and  assumed  an  un 
mistakably  cadaverous  hue  —  "  which, 
doubtless  in  the  hurry  of  moving,  you  have 
forgotten  to  pay." 

"How  on  earth  did  you  find  out)' 
stammered  M.  Jules. 

"No  very  difficult  matter,"  replied 
Ag^nor,  "  considering  that  the   house  ir 
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question  happens  to  be  my  property— a  fact 
of  which  you  were  apparently  unaware. 
So,  my  good  fellow,  as  in  these  bad  times 
we  poor  landlords  are  dependent  for  sub- 
sistence on  our  lodgers,  and  can't  afford  to 
indulge  in  such  luxuries  as  Swiss  tours  and 
flirtations  with  Countesses,  you  willinfinitely 
oblige  me  by  handing  over  the  money." 

A  compatriot  of  M.  Jules,  even  less 
favoured  by  fortune  than  that  worthy, 
devised  the  following  very  harmless  method 
of  satisfying  his  craving  for  a  litde  tempo- 
rary notoriety.  In  the  days  when  the  Caf^ 
de  Paris  still  existed,  he  would  occasionally 
enter  that  renowned  temple  of  gastronomy 
— or  the  Maison  Dor^e,  by  way  of  variety 
—  at^  the  fashionable  dinner-hour,  and 
enquire  of  the  head-waiter,  in  a  sufficiently 
audible  voice  to  attract  the  attention  of  aU 
present,  if  some  apocryphal  Count  or 
Marquis  had  already  arrived.  On  receiving 
— as  was  natural  enough — an  answer  in  the 
negative,  he  would  express  his  astonish- 
ment and  finally  retire,  remaining  for  some 
moments  on  the  steps  of  the  establishment 
in  full  view  of  the  passers-by,  flourishing 
his  toothpick  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  dined  well.  When  he  judged  that  he 
had  properly  asserted  his  social  position, 
he  would  quietly  cross  the  boulevard,  and, 
repairing  to  one  of  the  two-franc  restaurants 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palais  Royal,  absorb, 
with  an  enviable  relish,  the  inscrutable 
dainties  prepared  for  the  frequenters  of 
the  "gargote,"  with  the  proud  consciousness 
of  having  done  his  duty. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  the  folly  of  keep- 
ing up  appearances  under  false  pretences 
been  more  amusingly  exemplified  or  more 
pitilessly  shown  up  than  inTheodore  Hook's 
novel,  Jack  Brag.  The  audacious  impostor 
is  always  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  but 
never  does ;  something  invariably  happens 
to  dash  the  cup  from  his  lips,  and  embitter 
his  anticipated  triumph  with  the  dread  of 
detection  and  consequentexposure.  And  yet 
one  can  hardly  help  sympathising  with  the 
little  man,  so  ingenious  are  his  projects  and 
so  indefatigable  his  efforts  to  realise  them. 

Nevertheless,  he  came  to  grief,  as  such 
pretenders,  in  the  long  run,  genendly  do. 


PRINCE  FERENDIA'S  PORTRAIT. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTBR&      CSAPTER  I. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  long,  grey,  cheerless 
summer's  day— a  day  on  which  I  found  it 
impossible  to  settle  peacefully  to  anything 
indoors  or  out ;  a  day  of  restlessness,  of 
gloomy  forebodings,  and  the  worst  of  bad 


spirits.  I  had  been  conducting  myself 
like  "a  cat  before  a  thunderstorm,"  ac- 
cording to  my  friend  and  partner  in 
the  studio,  Jack  Morris,  who  ended  by 
taking  his  departure  on  some  errand 
of  his  own,  and  leaving  me  in  silence 
and  solituda  I  persuaaed  myself  that 
it  had  been  Jack  himself  who  had 
prevented  my  settling  to  anything 
steadily,  and  getting  out  my  writmg-case, 
be^an  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  my  un- 
finished article  on  Japanese  Landscape 
Art,  and  resolved  that  it  should  be  in  the 
editor's  hands  by  next  morning. 

I  wrote  on  perseveringly  through  the 
clamour  of  church-bells  and  the  sounds  of 
feet  trudging  churchwards — a  sound  dis- 
tinctly unlike  that  of  the  same  feet  bound 
on  week-day  errands — ^and  on  in  the  still- 
ness that  followed  the  cessation  of  both. 
I  had  the  house  to  myself,  all  the  other 
lodgers  were  out,  and  a  great,  silent,  echo- 
ing, empty  place  it  seemed.  Even  the 
noise  of  carriage^wheels  outside  had  no 
power  to  induce  me  to  lift  my  head  and 
look  out  of  the  window. 

**  Some  of  Jack's  Morris's  swell  friends," 
I  thought  as  I  listened  to  my  landlord's 
feet  shuffling  up  the  steps  from  his  abode 
in  the  basement,  and  the  opening  of  the 
front  door. 

The  shuffling  steps  ascended,  however, 
and  stopped  outside  my  door.  Other  steps 
followed — a  man's  tread,  firm  and  vigorous, 
then  the  soft  rustle  of  a  woman's  dresa 

"  A  lady  and  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir," 
announced  my  landlord,  and  bustled  in  to 
light  my  gas. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  consider  a  visit  at 
this  hour  an  unpardonable  intrusion  1" 
spoke  a  pleasant  voice  in  the  gloom. 
**This  is  the  only  time  when  we  both 
happen  to  be  disengaged,  and  our  business 
here  concerns  us  equally.  Allow  me  to 
introduce  you  to  my  wife,  the  Princess 
Ferendia." 

I  bowed  to  her  highness — a  tall  lady 
wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle,  which  she  wore 
with  singular  grace.  Her  broad,  plumy 
hat  was  pulled  down  over  her  brows,  and 
a  smile,  the  flash  of  a  pair  of  dark  eyes, 
and  the  sparkle  of  her  earrings,  were  all  I 
could  distingush. 

I  began  to  apologise  for  the  darkness, 
but  she  put  up  her  hand  in  deprecation  of 
my  worthy  landlord's  unsuccessful  opera- 
tions with  a  lucifer. 

"This  light  is  so  pleasant,  quite  enough 
to  talk  m ;  and  that  is  all  we  have  come 
for." 
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"The  prineess  and  I  were  both  nmch 
Btnick  by  a  portarait  of  yonn  in  the 
Academy)  Mr.  Jerroiae/'  the-  Prince  went 
on — "  Lord  Belhaven's,  I  mean.  He  is  a 
cousin  of  mine,  ao  we  conid  appreciate  the 
excellence  of  the  likeness." 

"It  is  admirable,  too,  as  a  picture," 
added  the  Princess.  "We  were  both 
deUghted.'' 

I  was  deUghted  with  it  myself,  only,  of 
course,  I  didn't  say  so,  only  observing 
sedately  : 

"  Lord  Belhayen  was  a  capital  subject." 

"  I  hope  you  will  think  tiie  same  of 
Prince  Ferendia." 

Her  Yoice  struck  me  as  odd  It  was 
full  and  musical,  with  a  delidons  foreign 
inflection,  and  I  wondered  why  it  shoiSd 
grate  on  my  ear  so  harshly. 

"  In  fact  nothing  will  serve  the  Princess 
but  that  you  shall  paint  my  portrait^"  the 
Prince  explained ;  *'and  we  have  come  to 
see^whenandhowitcanbearrauffed.  How 
many  sittings  must  I  give  you  T  It's  a  long 
business,  isn't  it,  and  an  awkward  time  to 
dioose,  but " 

An  expressive  shrug  finished  '  the 
sentence. 

I  tried  not  to  lowet  my  position*  by 
looking  excessively  gratified ;  but  a  com- 
mission like  this,  following  my  hitherto 
solitary  success,  was  as  exhilarating  as  im- 
expectod.  I  knew  that  if  ever  I  did  make 
my  mark  it  would  be  as  a  painter  of 
portraits,  but  I  had  imagined  it  necessary 
to  make  a  name  in  some  other  line  first 
before  I  should  be  much  sought  after.  How 
I  blessed  Lord  Belhoven,  who  had  paid  off 
cheaply  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  our 
family  by  giving  me  the  honour  of  a  sitting 
or  two! 

"When  can  you  begin)"  asked  the 
lady  abruptly. 

"  In  about  ten  days'  time  I  think  I  shall 
be  at  liberty,"  I  answered  her,  trying  to 
consult  my  note-book  in  the  lesseniug  light 

"  Ten  days  1 "  she  cried.  "  Impossible  1 
I  want  you  to  begin  at  once — ^to-morrow." 

"  That  is,  I  fear,  equally  impossible.  I 
have  several  engagements,  and  work  that 
I  should  like  to  clear  off  first  I  will  do 
my  best  if  your  time  is  pressing " 

"It  is,  it  is  1 "  she  cried,  with  a  ring  of 
passion  almost  in  her  tone  which  struck 
me  at  the  moment  as  odd,  but  which  I  set 
down  to  a  bit  of  foreign  exaggeration. 
"  The  time  we  have  is  so  short  I  thought 
you  would  be  glad  to  work  for  me.  I  heard 
you  were  a  rapid  painter,  too !  How  long 
shall  you  be  t  ^ 


I  rather  resented  this.  I  had  great  ideas 
of  the  dignity  of  my  precession,  and  did 
not  choose  to  be  possibly  ordered  about 
like  a  dilatory  tradesman  by  any  Prince  or 
Princess  of  tiiem  alL 

I  did  not  reply  at  once,  searching  for  a 

Gdite  but  finn  mode  of  assuring  her 
ghness  that  I  must  take  my  own  way  or 
none. 

The  Prince  interposed,  laughing  : 

"  You'll  have  to  give  her  what  she  wants 
at  once,  or  quarrel  with  us  outright  That's 
what  it  usually  comes  to  in  the  end.  I 
always  give  in  myself — it's  the  shortest 
way." 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  so  unreasonable,  she 
protested.  "  Have  I  offended  Mr.  Jervoise 
that  he  does  not  speak  t  Is  he  frowning  f 
I  wish  I  could  see  his  face,"  and  she  turned 
hers  to  mine  in  the  do/dr. 

The  gas-tap  that  regulated  the  studio 
lijl^  was  at  my  hand,  and  on  this  hint  I 
turned  it  on  full,  and  then  stood  for  the 
moment  transfixed  and  struck  speechless 
by  the  W(mderful  beauty  of  the  woman 
who  stood  smiling  before  me.  She  had 
risen  to  shake  h^  cloak  from  her  should  ers, 
and  now  sank  down  gracefully  again  into 
a  soft  nest  of  white  fur  lining,  at  the  same 
moment  do£Ging  her  plumed  hat  and 
dropping  it  on  the  ground  beside  her  chair. 
I  suppose  she  was  on  her  way^  to,  or  had 
just  come  from  some  entertainment,  for 
she  was  in  full  dress,  and  wore  a  gown  with 
a  foundati(m  of  deep  orange  satin,  which 
showed  in  streaks  and  flashes  through  a 
tawny  foam  of  lace. 

Her  bare,  creamy,  satin-s<^  arms  and 
rounded  neck  showed  dazzlingly  fair, 
banded  and  clasped  by  rough  barbaric- 
looking,  uncut  gems  in  a  dull  gold  setting. 
But  her  face — how  can  I  describe  ^  the 
witchery  of  those  long,  liquid,  night- 
dark  eyes  that,  as  their  dusky  lashes 
lifted  slowly,  shone  full  into  mine  with 
a  mystic  sparkle  in  their  violet  depths, 
while  the  full  rose-red  lips  parted  in  a 
honey-aweet  smile  t  There  was  power  in 
the  face,  too,  in  the  firm  outline  of  the 
jaw,  and  the  moulding  of  the  forehead,  off 
which  the  velvet-black  hair  was  brushed 
and  coiled  high,  leaving  one  soft,  little 
delicate  tendrU  to  escape  and  curl  round 
the  tiny  ear.  I  don't  know  how  long  I 
stood  gazing;  in  stupid  wonder,  while  the 
Prince,  his  hand  on  the  back  of  her  chair, 
smiled  Wi^  an  air  of  complacent  proprie- 
torship, amused,  no  doubt,  at  my  open, 
clownish  admiratioa  I  recalled  myself, 
and  Unshed  and  stammered  something,  and 
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obeying  an  almost  imperceptible  gesture  of 
those  jewelled  fingers,  advanced  and  took 
my  place  on  a  low  seat  near  the  Princess. 

''Let  me  see  that  stupid  book,''  she  said, 
leaning  towards  me  over  the  arm  of  her 
chair.  ''  There  are  no  engagements  in  it 
that  you  cannot  tear  out  and  give  the  time 
to  me." 

The  Prince  yawned  slightly,  and  turned 
away  to  inspect  a  picture  on  my  easel 

"  Settle  it  between  yourselves,"  he  said ; 
"  I  am  a  busy  man  and  a  poor  man.  This 
is  the  Princess's  whim,  and  she  must  find 
the  time  and  money  to  gratify  it" 

"Did  you  ever  know  a  woman  who 
could  not  find  enough  of  both  to  pay  for 
her  own  fancies  1  We  shall  give  no  ball 
this  season,  and  you  will  make  no  bets  at 
Goodwood,  and  go  no  more  autumn 
cruises,  and  not  touch  a  card  till  this  is 
paid  for.  So  shall  you  find  time  and  money 
in  plenty ; "  and  she  laughed  a  light  little 
laugh,  and  then  bending  over  me,  asked 
softly:  "  You  will  do  this  for  me  ^ " 
I  bent  my  head  in  acquiescence. 
"  You  will  begin  at  once,  and  with  all 
speed  ?  The  time  is  so  short  I  know  I 
am  begging  a  great  thing,  but  you  will 
grant  it  me ) " 

Her  voice  was  full  of  suppressed  pain  or 
impatience — I  could  not  understand  which. 
*'  I  will  You  shall  have  the  best  I  can 
give,''  I  declared  fervently,  and  the  fair 
white  hand  fell  gently  on  mine  as  if  in 
acknowledgment.  I  stooped  and  pressed 
my  lips  lightly  on  the  slender  fingers,  then 
raising  my  eyes  saw  that  she  was  leaning 
back  wearily,  as  if  exhausted  by  some  effort, 
with  closed  eyes  and  ashy  lips. 

The  sound  of  the  door  opening  abruptly 
startled  us  both.  Jack  Morris  looked  in 
on  us,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  splendid 
Princess  his  lips  contracted  into  a  silent 
whistle,  and  he  as  abruptly  disappeared. 

I  hastened  to  explain  his  entrance  to  the 
Princess.  Her  husband,  returning  from  his 
inspection  of  the  pictures,  looked  interested. 
"Jack  Morris  I  I  thought  so.  We 
haven't  met  for  many  a  year,  but  we  were 
great  friends  once.  Poor  old  Jack  I  I 
must  leave  a  card  for  him." 

While  he  was  pencilling  some  words  on 
it  I  looked  at  him  attentively,  as  I  was 
perfectly  warranted  in  doing,  and  agreed 
with  his  wife  that  he  was  an  admirable 
subject  He  was  splendidly  handsome, 
with  the  highest  type  of  English  good 
looks — for  English  he  was  undoubtedly, 
despite  the  fluent  French  in  which  he  was 
addressing  a  few  under-toned  remarks  to 


"Hersilie."  Perfectly  regular  features  were 
lightened  up  by  bold,  laughing  eyes  of 
the  bluest  of  blue,  and  the  flash  of  a 
ready  smile  under  his  thick,  yellow 
moustache.  His  figure  was  tall  and 
well  -  developed — perhaps  a  trifle  heavy 
owing  to  want  of  training,  his  hands  white 
and  strong.  He  was  a  man  for  men  to 
look  on  with  admiration,  and  women  to 
adore.  Did  tixe  Princess )  I  wondered.  She 
kept  her  face  rather  averted  from  him  in 
speaking,  and  I  thought  her  voice  took  a 
tone  of  constraint  That  was  what  I 
fancied  when  I  came  to  think  it  all  over 
afterwards.  Then  I  had  leisure  to  invent 
an  explanation,  and  decided  that  there  had 
been  a  quarrel,  and  that  this  portrait  was 
to  be  a  peace-ofl^ering. 

"  I  hope  that  you  and  Morris  will  be  able 
to  dine  with  us  soon,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
"  Tuesday  f  It  is  very  odd  how  few  days 
we  unlucky  mortals  have  which  we  can  call 
our  own.  By  the  way,  when  do  yon  want 
me  here  ? " 

"  Not  here  at  all,"  interposed  his  wife 
hastily.  "I  want  to  see  Mr.  Jervoise  at 
work.  At  our  house  to-morrow.  Two 
o'clock,  if  you  please." 

"To- morrow  1  That  won't  do.  I'm 
going  down  with  Ponsonby  and  those 
other  fellows *' 

"No,  no;  you  must  put  them  off. 
Tell  them  I  must  have  you  for  thi&  There 
will  be  plenty  of  time  after  Mr.  Jervoise 
has  finished.  You  will  be  quite  free  after 
Mr.  Jervoise  has  finished,"  she  repeated 
with  a  sort  of  catch  in  her  voice. 

I  supposed  it  was  one  of  the  ways  of 
great  la!dies  to  become  hysterical  if  con- 
tradicted, and  at  another  time  might  have 
been  amused  at  her.  Now  I  was  too 
bewildered  and  oppressed  by  an  uncom- 
fortable foreboding  of  coming  evil  to  do 
anything  but  note  the  appointment  care- 
fully. 

"  To-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  the 
next,  till  you  have  finished.  And  I  want  it 
finished  by  Thursday,"  were  the  Princess's 
last  words. 

I  declined  to  commit  myself  further,  and 
stood  looking  on  whUe  the  Prince  dropped 
her  mantle  on  her  shoulders  with  a  grace 
which  I  felt  powerless  to  emulate,  and  then 
they  both  took  leave  of  me. 

CHAPTER  II. 

''A  qloVk,  a  piece  of  oraDS(e-peel,  the  end  of  a  cigar. 
Once  trod  on  by  a  princely  heel— how  beautiful  they 
are!" 

quoted  Jack  Morris  half  an  hour  later, 
picking  up  a  delicate  bit  of  crushed  white 
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Btephanotis  that  I  had  seen  in  the  Prince's 
coat  ''Not  to  speak  of  a  card  with  a 
coronet  in  gold  adorning  our  humble  over- 
mantel, and  a  carriage  with  noble  liveries 
and  coats-of-arms  all  over  the  panels  wait- 
ing outside.  It  had  a  very  good  effect.  I 
only  wish  somebody  had  happened  to  drop 
in  just  then/' 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  in  just  now  t " 

"  How  did  I  know  that  you  didn't  want  to 
keep  them  to  yourself)   Who's  Ferendia  f  '* 

*<  You  ought  to  know  better  than  I.  He 
left  that  card  for  you." 

Jack  made  a  small  grimace  of  incredulity 
as  he  picked  it  up,  which  merged  into  an 
expression  of  mUd  astonishment  as  he 
read. 

"  Laurie  Bosworth  1  So  that's  what  has 
become  of  him  I  Yes,  we  were  friends  of 
yore,  at  Vienna,  when  his  uncle,  Lord 
Fotheringhay,  was  ambassador  there.  Poor 
old  Laurie  I " 

**  Why  aren't  you  friends  now  1 " 

"  Lost  sight  of  one  another.  Lucky  for 
me,  perhaps.  The  old  story  of  the  brass 
pot  and  the  earthenware.  He  was  an  ex- 
pensive acquaintance,  too.  I  was  in  the 
diplomatic  line  myself  in  those  days — rnot 
a  bad  one,  only  neither  Laurie  nor  I 
seemed  precisely  cut  out  for  it.  He  kept 
his  noble  relative  in  perpetual  hot  water 
by  his  indiscretions,  and  had  to  be  gently 
cast  adrift  at  last  I  deserted  diplomacy 
for  newspaper  work,  you  know." 

I  hadn't  known  it,  but  I  thought  it  very 
likely,  as  there  were  few  of  the  highways 
or  byways  of  life  that  Jack  Morris  had  not 
trodden  during  his  brief  earthly  pilgrimage, 
and  many  and  various  were  the  friends  he 
had  made  inbis  joumeyings.  I  had  seen  him 
receive  a  gracious  syllable  from  a  resplen- 
dent nobleman  on  his  way  to  some  Court 
ceremonial,  and  a  wink  of  recognition  from 
a  suspected  dynamitard  in  the  dock  within 
the  same  twenty-four  hours.  My  only 
subject  of  wonderment  was  that  his  infor- 
mation did  not  extend  farther,  but  he 
seemed  at  a  loss  when  I  mentioned  the 
Princess,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  idea 
who  she  was. 

I  had  heard  the  name  before,  and  ran- 
sacked my  brain  for  chance  fragments  of 
information. 

''  I  think  I  heard  Lord  Belhaven  mention 
her.  It's  a  Servian  or  Herzegovinian 
principality,  I  believe.  He  took  the  title 
on  his  marriage  by  Boyal  permission." 

"Very  possibly;  royalty  would  be  so 
very  likely  to  interfere.  What  was  she— 
Buss  or  Slav?" 


"How  can  Itell  %  Do  you  know  a  Slav 
when  you  see  one  t  I  don't,"  I  answered 
him  somewhat  crossly. 

Jack  was  sketching  her  profile  from 
memory  with  a  bit  of  charcoal,  and  doing 
it  very  well    I  told  him  so. 

"  That's  not  your  Princess,  that  I  know 
of.  It's  only  a  woman  she  reminded  me 
of.  I  used  to  know  her  once  in  Odessa — 
not  a  Princess  by  any  means." 

I  don't  mind  confessing  that  it  was  with 
a  Ught  step  and  a  complacent  spirit  that  I 
took  my  way  next  morning  to  the  address 
that  the  Prince  had  given  me.  The  other 
engagements  I  had  pleaded  were  not  all 
sham,  but  nevertheless  might  all  be  con- 
veniently postponed,  and  this  commission 
seemed  more  promising  the  more  I  looked 
at  it  The  Ferendias  were  well  known,  and, 
it  would  appear  from  Jack's  account,  well 
connected.  I  might  call  on  Lord  Belhaven 
that  afternoon,  I  thought,  and  gain  a  few 
more  particulars  about  them ;  but  both  Jack 
Morris  and  a  Peerage  which  I  had  con- 
sulted vouched  for  his  relationship  to  the 
Hon.  Laurence  Augustus  Bosworth,  of 
whose  marriage,  however,  the  book,  being 
an  old  one,  gave  no  account    . 

When  I  arrived  at  my  destination,  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  servant  in  one  of 
the  rather  over-magnificent  liveries  which 
had  so  impressed  Morris,  who  ushered 
me  upstairs  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  Princess  was  awaiting  me,  pacing  to 
and  fro  impatiently. 

She  turned  upon  me  as  I  entered,  look- 
ing even  handsomer  than  the  night  before 
in  her  flowing  muslin  morning  robe,  with 
her  hair  loosely  coiled  and  fastened  with  a 
diamond  pin. 

She  gave  me  her  two  small  hands — ^how 
white  they  were,  and  what  burning  little 
palms ! — and  smiled  in  my  face,  while  she 
upbraided  me  for  my  want  of  punctuality. 

"But  I  am  already  before  my  time,"  I 
pleaded. 

"  Your  time  I  It  is  a  question  of  my 
time  1 "  she  pouted  charmingly.  "  And  by 
that  X  find  you  late — so  late.  See,  I  could 
not  commence  my  toilette  for  fear  of  miss- 
ing you,  and  the  day  is  passing.  Where 
is  the  Prince ) "  she  demanded,  turning  to 
the  servant  who  stood  waiting  for  further 
orders. 

"  His  highness  has  not  yet  returned." 

"Gonel"  in  a  shriU  tone  of  anger. 
"  When  he  knew  that  I  wanted  him  1  Go 
and&idhim  directly  1"  and  she  stamped 
her  foot,  and  pointed'^  the  door  so 
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imperiously,  tb&t  the  man  retreated  wM 
andignified  precipitancji 

"Calm  yourself,  dear  Prinoesa  .He  is 
here.  I  have  brought  him  back/'  said  a 
voice  close  by  us.  Aportlylifcfle  grey* 
moustached  gentleman  was  standing  there, 
though  how  or  when  he  had  entered  I  could 
not  £vina  **  I  knew  your  plan  to  tonlay, 
and  persuaded  him  to  return.  He  begs 
Mr.  Jervoise  will  do .  him  the  favour  to 
come  to  his  room  for  one  minute.  A  ques- 
tion of  costume,  I  believe." 

The  Princess  had  dropped  my  hand  sud- 
denly. 

"Ah,  cher  M.  Nicolas,  you  never  fail 
me  i "  she  said  with  a  conventional  little 
smile.     "  This  is  Mr.  Jervoise." 

M.  Nicolas  bowed  in  the  finest  manner, 
and  blinked  amicably  at  me  through  his 
spectacles,  while  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  my  reputation  was  abeady  European, 
and  that  this  meeting  crowned  the  felicity 
of  his  existence. 

Then  he  offered  to  conduct  me  to  the 
Prince's  apartment 

Ferendia,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  greeted  me 
with  a  sort  of  affable  exasperation. 

"Tou  have  fairly  driven  me  into  a 
comer,  I  find.  So  now  to  get  the  thing 
over  as  soon  as  possible.  What  am  I  to 
wear,  and  how  am  I  to  be  taken  1 " 

The  discussion  that  followed  was  lengthy 
and  animated.  Ferendia  was  as  con- 
cerned about  his  appearance  as  any  woman, 
and  was  evidently  determined  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  all  his  points.  The 
valet  was  summoned,  coats,  waistcoats,  and 
cloaks  without  end  produced,  and  the 
Princess  requested  to  come  and  aisbt  us 
with  her  opinion.  I  was  slightly  amused 
to  see  how  seriously  tUs  great-  muscular 
fallow  took  the  question  of  tiie  more  or  less 
becomingness  of  a  colour  or  texture.  His 
own  taste  leaned  to  the  brieht  and  florid. 
The  severity  of  modem  En^ish  dress  was 
pain  and  grief  to  him.  The  bemffled  and 
beribboned  Stuart  costume,  or  the  em- 
broidered coats  and  laced  cravats  of  the 
early  Gteorees,  were  after  his  own  heart 
Deei^y  did  he  lament  that  he  had  no 
uniform  which  he  was  entitled  to  wear. 

"  I  ought  to  wear  our  national  costume, 
Hersilie,"  he  cried  with  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion. "  It  will  be  the  proper  thing  to  do 
when  we  go  down  to  Ferendia.  It's  a 
splendid  dresa  The  same  as  the  Herze- 
govinian.  I  wore  it  at  a  ball  in  Paris.  We 
will  telegraph  for  it" 

"  But  Mr.  Jervoise  must  berin  to-day," 
she  anaweredi  and  I  saw  her  link  her  hands 


nervously  together  and  glance  at  M. 
Nicolas.  "  We  cannot  wait  till  the  dress 
comes^" 

"  Now,  where  is  the  hurry  t  We  shall 
be  in  town  all  the  season,  and  I  dare  say 
one  day  is  as  sood  as  another  to  Mr. 
Jervdsa  I  shiul  wait  and  do  the  thing 
properly,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all" 

Henuule  a  sign  to  his  valet  to  dear  away 
the  clothes  that  were  lying  about  His 
wife  looked  again  at  M.  Nicolas. 

"Pardon,"  he  interposed,  "but  the 
national  costume  1  Ah,  it  is  magnificent^ 
but — weU,  for  a  ball  in  Paris  the  cos- 
tumier's version  may  do  well  enough ;  for 
a  picture  that  is  to  remain  as  an  heirloom^ 
that  one  will  exhibit,  engrave,"  and  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  shook  his 
head  vigorously  with  immense  significance, 
"it  must  be  correct  to  every  detaiL 
The  embroidery  of  the  pelisse  is  the  work 
of  a  lifetime.  It  is  the  secret  of  certain 
families.  Then  the  souf  for  the  waist, 
and  the  arms.  Where  will  you  get 
themf" 

"  They  are  all  to  be  had  somehow,  so  it 
will  be  as  well  to  be  seeing  after  them  at 
once,  as  I  shall  certainly  want  them  all, 
this  autumn  at  latest,"  said  the  Prince 
sulkily.  "  I  don't  understand  the  mighty 
diffictdty,  either." 

I  hastened  to  interpose.  Would  the 
Prince  give  me  a  sitting  or  two  for  hia 
likeness,  and  the  costume  could  be  put  in 
after.  Meanwhile,  there  was  a  certain 
coot^  heavy  with  braiding,  and  lined  and 
trimmed  with  costly  fur,  that  it  would  be 
a  perfect  joy  ta  ma  to  paint  He 
assented  reluctantly,  recovering  his  com- 
placency by  degrees,  as  he  noted  how  the 
soft  richness  of  the  furs  threw  up  the 
blond  colouring  of  his  face,  and  the  close- 
fitting  shape  the  muscular  grace  of  hie 
handsome  figure. 

*'I  can  wear  my  orders,  you  know, 
Hersilie.  They  will  give  it  the  touch  of 
colour  it  wants." 

We  left  him  to  complete  his  toilette, 
and  went  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. I  found  that  the  Princess  had  set 
her  heart  on  my  working  in  her  boudoir,  a 
tby  gem  of  a  room^  of  which  my  easel, 
when  set  up,  absorbed  half  the  available 
space;  and  where  a  south  sun  streamed 
in  through  tinted  blinds.  I  made  her 
understand  the  objections  to  the  arrange- 
ments, and,  assisted  by  M.  Nicolas,  we 
perambulated  the  house  in  search  of  a 
more  suitable  studio.  One  room  after 
another   presented  some  objeeti<ms.   tiU 
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M.  Nicolas  had  a  happy  thought,  and 
conducted  me  in  triumph  to  a  small  apart- 
ment opening  on  the  turn  of  the  stairs, 
leading  to  the  servants'  attics.  It  was  over 
a  bath-roomi  and  was,  I  suppose,  intended 
for  a  liuen-closet  or  store-room,  for  it  was 
unfurnished,  except  for  an  oil-cloth  on  the 
floor  and  a  small  stove.  The  light  was 
excellent^  and  tiiere  was  quite  room  enough 
for  my  purpose.  M.  Nicolas  called  the 
footman,  and  laboured  with  him  in  my 
cause  in  quite  a  touchingly  zealous  manner, 
dragging  boxes  and  planks  to  form  a  sort 
of  st^e,  adjusting  curtains,  carrying  chairs 
in  and  out,  and  finally  bearing  all  my 
possessions  upstairs,  and  assisting  me  to 
arrange  tiiem,  till  his  brow  grew  damp  and 
his  coat  dusty.  The  Princess  watched  him 
silently  and  thanked  him  when  he  had 
ended ;  but  her  interest  in  the  work  seemed 
to  have  cooled  down  a  little,  or  she  re- 
pressed it  in  his  presence.  When  her  hus- 
band appeared,  debonair,  smiling,  with  his 
orders  on  and  a  cigarette  in  his  fingers^  she 
took  a  seat  where  she  could  watch  me 
working.  M.  Nicolas,  in  his  capacity  of 
tame-cat,  trotted  in  and  out,  and  once 
reminded  her  that  she  had  her  toilette  to 
make  and  an  appointment  to  keep  that 
afternoon,  but  she  answered  him  wiUx  such 
tigerish  impatience  that  I  didn't  wonder  at 
his  withdrawal  in  pique.  I  painted  in 
sUence,  while  the  Prince  talked  and  smoked 
cigarettes  incessantly.  He  was  a  delightful 
companioa  He  had  lived  abroad  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  but  not  enough  to 
alienate  him  from  home  interests.  He 
seemed  intimate  with  every  name  of  note 
in  the  society  of  that  season,  with  plenty 
to  say  about  them  aU.  I  could  not  wonder 
at  his  universal  popularity.  He  had  been 
married  two  years  he  told  me,  and  since 
then  he  and  lus  wife  had  done  nothing  but 
run  about  and  make  friends,  and  amuse 
themselves  everywhere. 

''My  wife  and  I,  and  M.  Nicolas,  I 
should  say ;  for  he  has  the  gift  of  turning 
up  and  joining  us  in  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected places — a  sort  of  relation  of  Her- 
silie's.  Lives  at  Ferendia^  and  runs  over  to 
report  how  things  get  on  now  and  then. 
It  ia  very  amiable  of  him  to  take  as  much 
trouble  as  he  does  on  our  behalf;  I  sup- 
pose he  makes  it  pay  somehow.  Anyhow, 
it  is  fast  becoming  a  bore.  He  is  rich, 
you  know,  and  perfectly  presentable,  and 
wild  to  get  into  society  in  England.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't,  but  he  is 
too  shy  to  get  In  on  his  own  merits^  so  she 
takes  him  in  her  train  everywhere.    He 
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makes  himself  very  useful,  but  one  gets 
tired  of  him.  I  won't  stand  him  next 
year,  remember  that,  Hersilie." 

She  lifted  her  dark  eyes  from  the 
cigarette  she  was  rolling. 

**  No ;  you  will  not  have  to  stand  him 
next  year." 

I  worked  with  all  speed,  and  was  for 
once  actually  satisfied  with  the  progress  I 
made.  The  Prince  had  had  enough  long 
before  I  was  disposed  to  leave  ofif,  but  the 
Princess  witched  him  into  patience,  first 
for  one  half-hour  and  then  for  another,  till 
I  began  to  feel  I  might  as  well  cease  before 
spoiUng  the  good  commencement.  The 
Princess  seemed  impatient  of  my  prepara- 
tions for  departure 

"  Can  you  do  no  more  t "  she  asked.  I 
had  to  assure  her  that  it  would  be  only 
waste  of  time,  and  then  she  demanded  at 
what  time  I  could  come  next  day.  I 
named  an  impossibly  early  hour,  as  I 
thought^  but  she  agreed  with  eagerness.  I 
wished,  meanwhile^  to  go  onjwith  the  por- 
trait a  little  at  home,  I  said.  The  carriage 
was  promptly  ordered  round  for  me,  and 
was  to  call  for  me  next  morning.  Mean- 
while M.  Nicolas  offered  me  a  brandy-and- 
soda,  and  the  Princess  left  us.  A  pleasant, 
frank,  chirpy,  old-young  gentleman,  just  the 
person  for  a  useful  tame-cat  in  such  an 
establishment,  with  a  profound,  reverence 
for  all  things  Enjilish.  I  gave  him  an  in- 
vitation to  look  m  at  the  studio  any  time, 
which  he  accepted  with  gratitude. 

EUSSET  AND  GREEN. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTKRS.     CHAPTER  YI. 

Many  was  Hbe  mile  of  barren  street  trod 
by  Mr.  Barton  that  night,  in  the  long  and 
aimless  wandering  which  lasted  from  the 
moment  of  his  quitting  Mary  Kennett  and 
her  husband,  until  the  broad  morning  sun- 
light drove  him  home,  animated  by  the 
one  settled  purpose  which  the  shock  that  had 
broken  his  dream-palace  into  fragments 
had  left  him.  At  first  he  had  felt  numbed 
and  stupid,  and  had  wondered,  vaguely 
and  almost  uninterestodly,  at  his  own  calm 
under  this  heavy  blow.  He  wandered  into 
the  streets,  and  walked  on,  mile  after  mile, 
feeling  nothing  but  a  muffled  aching  at  his 
heart,  and  a  sense  of  heavy  weariness,  until, 
stirred,  perhaps,  to  fresh  action  by  the 
bodily  exercise  of  walking,  his  mind  began 
to  work  again.  Then  the  muffled  aching 
grew  keener  and  keener,  and  the  weariness 
heavier,  until  they  seemed  to  fill  all  his 
being,  and  he  felt  that  -tiiev  would  never 
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'  leave  him  till  his  death,  and  that  all  his 
life  long  the  same  monotony — the  same 
springleai,  dull  inelasticitv  of  mind  and 
heart — ^woold  weigh  upon  hiuL 

All  natures  have  their  anodynes  in 
trouble,  to  which  they  naturally  recur. 
The  drunkard  turns  to  his  favourite 
beverage,  and  imbibes  sufficient  liquefied 
peace  of  mind  to  make  him  forget  it  for  a 
few  brief  hours,  until  he  wakes  to  find  it 
doubly  intensified  by  an  aching  brain  and 
nerves  unstrung.  The  wrathful  man 
smashes  things  and  swears,  proceedings 
which  have  a  wonderfully  soothing  effect 
upon  some  organisations.  The  truly  strong 
man  turns  to  duty,  as  infallibly  as  the 
magnetic-needle,  released  from  any  chance 
encumbrance  which  has  diverted  it,  turns 
to  the  loadstone  of  the  pole.  And 
no  sooner  had  tiie  cloud  wmch  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  fallen  about  his  heart 
and  brain  evaporated  sufficiently  to  let 
him  see  in  which  direction  duty  lay, 
than  Mr.  Barton  turned  towards  it  It 
was  characteristic  of  him  that  when  once 
the  shock  had  passed,  bis  pity  was  so 
engrossed  by  the  solitary  old  woman,  and 
the  friendless  girl,  and  the  poor,  shiftless 
scamp  himself  who  had  wrought  all  their 
unhappinesB,  that  he  had  none  to  bestow 
on  his  own  troubles.  They  were  bitter 
enough.  Very  barren,  and  poor,  and 
empty  of  all  comfort,  joy,  or  pleasure, 
life  loomed  before  him.  Labour  and 
solitude — to  those  two  words  his  whole 
existence  had  been  narrowed  in  a  moment. 
With  that  calm  heroism  which  great  hearts 
alone  can  know,  he  bent  his  head  and 
acquiesced  with  destiny.  Nay,  he  did 
more.  He  saw  Mrs.  Traverses  last  days 
sweetened  by  the  repentance  of  her  pro- 
digal ;  he  saw  the  woman  he  loved  with 
pure  and  passionate  devotion  slipping 
farther  and  farther  from  him  in  her  re- 
newed and  growing  love  for  her  reclaimed 
husband ;  and  conquered  selfish  sorrow  so 
completely  as  to  find  joy  almost  unmixed 
in  that  prophetic  vision.  Sifch  a  passion 
as  his  is  not  to  be  conquered  in  a  moment, 
and  many  and  furious  were  the  eusts 
which  shook  him.  But  still,  with  lofty 
hope  and  sublime  self-abnegation,  he  stood 
four-square  against  them  like  a  tower. 

Before  the  hour  arranged  for  the 
prodigal's  visit,  there  was  the  accustomed 
round  of  daily  labour  to  be  got  through, 
and  to  be  done  in  less  time  than  was 
usually  given  to  it.  And  l^s.  Travers 
must  be  warned  of  the  joy  which  awaited 
her.    At  her  age,  a  too  sudden  revulsion 


of  feeling — even  though  the  news  which 
should  occasion  it  might  be  as  joyful  aa 
was  this — is  dangerous.  The  widowed 
and  deserted  mother  had  breathed  too  long 
the  atmosphere  of  calm  disspair  to  be  so 
suddenly  transported  into  purer  air,  and 
the  shock  of  the  wanderer's  return  would 
need  greater  fortitude  to  meet  it  than 
would  have  been  needed  to  encounter  even 
the  certain  news  of  his  death  or  his  endless 
estrangement. 

Those  who  met  the  Bev.  John  that  day 
were  conscious  of  a  change  in  him.  He 
was  as  patient,  as  gentle,  as  quick  with 
help  or  counsel  as  of  old,  but  the  almost 
boyish  cheerfulness  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  him  was  gone,  and  had  given 

f>lace  to  a  settled  gravity.  His  whole 
ife  had  been  latterly  passed  in  ways 
which  demanded  self-repression,  and  trained 
to  a  rare  degree  of  strength  the  faculty  of 
concentration  which  he  had  always  pos- 
sessed. Like  all  men  who  are  truly  great 
in  character,  the  one  thing  to  which  for  the 
moment  he  set  his  hand  was  to  him 
the  one  thing  at  that  moment  existent. 
He  was  thorough  in  all  his  pursuits. 
Whether  the  task  of  the  minute  was  of 
the  gravest  possible  importance,  or  a  mere 
trifle,  it  claimed  and  engrossed  all  his 
attention  until  its  completion  So  when 
he  set  out  upon  his  daily  round  that 
morning,  he  did  his  uttermost  to  leave 
behind  him  all  thoughts  of  yesterday's 
bitterness,  and  to  forget  it  as  completely 
during  his  working  hours  as  if  it  had  been 
the  commonest  of  the  trivial  disappoint- 
ments to  which  all  men  are  alike  subject 
But  it  was  always  in  the  background  of  his 
thoughts,  and  coloured  all  his  being,  as  a 
spot  of  dye  will  permeate  and  change  tiie 
hue  of  a  vessel  of  pure  water. 

At  mid-day  he  bent  his  steps  towards 
Beatrice  Place,  and  was  admitted.  He 
passed  up  the  stairs,  and  found  the 
room  in  which  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
bereaved  mother's  life  had  been  spent,  un- 
tenanted. He  rapped  at  the  inner  door 
leading  to  her  bedchamber,  but  received  no 
answer.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  he  glanced 
in.  The  room  was  empty.  Standing  in 
some  perplexity,  he  heard  voices  in  the 
rooms  above,  and  recognised  Mary's,  and 
the  deeper  tones  of  Mrs.  Travers.  He 
mounted  to  tiie  upper  storey,  and  was  met 
upon  the  landing  by  the  former.  She  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  room. 
In  strange  and  striking  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  house,  it  bore  signs  as  of  long 
and  continued  habitation.    The  furniture 
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was  bright  and  tasteful;  there  were  flowers, 
and  stands,  and  shelves,  and  books,  easy- 
chairs,  a  writing-desk,  and  through  the 
open  door  beyond  was  to  be  seen  a  brightly- 
furnished  bedroom.  Mrs.  Travers  was 
sitting  beside  the  window.  She  rose  at  his 
entrance,  and  advanced  to  meet  him.  Mr. 
Barton  almost  started  at  the  sight  of  her, 
so  great  was  the  change  in  her  appearance 
since  he  had  last  seen  her.  Her  eyes  were 
clear ;  there  was  a  flush  of  colour  in  her 
cheeks;  her  face  had  lost  many  of  the 
lines  which  long  years  of  grief  and  pain 
had  worn  in  it — the  heavy  mass  of  ink- 
black  hair  seemed  no  longer  a  mockery, 
but  the  fitting  accompaniment  of  revived 
and  restored  beauty. 

'*I  am  changed,  am  I  notV'  she  said, 
with  Mr.  Barton's  hand  in  hers.  "  I  am 
young  again.  Hope  has  come  back  to  me. 
My  Eoland  is  found.  Oh,  dear  friend,  I 
knew  you  would  not  seek  always  in  vain." 

"  But  it  was  not  I  who  foand  him.  It 
was  by  the  merest  chance '* 

''I  know — I  know.  She  has  told  me 
all,  and  I  have  not  only  a  son,  but  a 
daughter.  We  shall  live  together,  all 
three.  This  was  his  room — ^my  Boland's 
room.  These  are  his  books,  and  his  piano, 
and  the  flowers  he  loved  best,  renewed 
every  day  since  he  left  me — my  poor  pro- 
digal I  We  will  live  together.  I  cannot 
wonder  that  he  went  away.  I  was  a  poor 
companion  for  his  youth  and  brightness. 
I  was  grave,  severe,  too  unrelenting,  too 

unforgiving.    But  now No,  he  will 

not  leave  me  again,  because  then  he  must 
leave  Mary  too.     And  between  us  we  will 

love  him  so  well  that He  is  coming 

back  again,  John.  Ah,  you  were  boys 
together;  you  knew  him.  How  brave, 
and  handsome,  and  clever  he  was  1  See, 
here  is  his  portrait.  Five  years  old  I  I 
was  only  five-and-twenty  then,  and  that  is 
five-andtwenty  years  ago."  She  touched  the 
pictured  face  with  a  touch  as  gentle  as 
that  which  had  many  a  time  dwelt  on  the 
cheek  of  its  original.  "  Five-and-twenty 
years  1 "  she  repeated  with  an  indrawn 
breath.  "And  ten  years  spent  away  from 
me — ten  years  without  a  word  or  sign  1 
Oh,  my  poor  prodigal,  come  back  to  me — 
come  quickly !  I  have  waited  so  long !  I 
have  been  patient ;  I  have  tried  to  bend 
my  heart  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  Ten  years ! 
Do  you  know  what  ten  yeaxs  of  hunger  is 
— ten  years  of  thirst?  I  have  hungered 
and  thirsted  for  him,  for  the  sight  of  his 
face,  the  touch  of  his  hand,  the  sound  of 
his  voice.     I  have  forgotten  all  for  him — 


even  God.  I  have  made  an  idol  unto 
myself  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  Gk)d 
has  punished  me  —  heavily,  with  many 
stripes.    I  have  sinned,  but  it  was  for  him." 

'*  Sinned  1 "  cried  Mr.  Barton.  '*  Love  is 
no  sin." 

"  I  sinned,''  she  repeated,  with  a  touch 
of  the  old  bitterness  of  voice,  and  a  shadow 
of  the  old  frown  upon  her  face.  "  I  made 
unto  myself  an  idol,  and  I  was  punished. 
But  I  repented.  It  was  but  last  night" 
— ^there  was  an  exaltation  in  he^  face 
not  of  this  world,  and  her  eyes  gleamed 
with  a  light  of  almost  unearthly  soft- 
ness and  splendour — '*it  was  but  last 
night  that  my  stubborn  heart  was  broken. 
I  prayed,  not,  as  I  had  clamoured  for 
ten  years,  to  see  my  son  again,  but  for 
strength  to  bear  the  Sovereign  will,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  And  to-day  he  comes 
back  to  ma     I  am  pardoned." 

She  bent  her  head,  still  with  that  glow 
upon  her  face,  and  her  lips  moved  silently. 
Mary  stood  beside  her,  with  an  arm  about 
her  neck.  She  took  the  hand  in  hers  and 
stroked  it  gently. 

"  He  is  coming,  dear.  Be  patient  He 
is  coming  back  to  us,  our  poor  prodigal  1 
We  must  be  brave ;  we  must  meet  him  with 
smiling  faces ;  he  must  not  doubt  his  wel- 
come. He  has  suffered,  too,  dear.  Never 
doubt  that.  'Ten  years— ten  years  in  a 
far  land.  And  when  his  father  saw 
him,  a  great  way  off  ...  .'  And  there 
is  no  love  like  a  mother's — not  even 
a  father's,  not  even  a  wife's.  I  know, 
dear  —  I  know,"  she  answered  to  a 
touch  upon  her  shoulder.  "  But  a  mother's 
love  is  the  greatest.  He  is  bone  of  my 
bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  he  is 
comingback  to  me— coming  back, repentant 
and  pardoned,  to  peace  and  home." 

She  was  silent  again  for  a  moment,  still 
gentlysmoothing  Mary's  hand  with  her  own. 

'<  You  were  idways  good,  John ;  always 
brave,  and  kind,  and  helpful ;  always  his 
friend.  We  will  have  the  good  old  times 
back  again — the  da^s  when  you  were  boys 
together,  and  used  to  fill  the  house  with 
your  noise  and  laughter.  There  has  been 
little  laughter  here  for  ten  long  years,  but 
now  he  is  coming  back  we  will  be  as  we 
were ;  we  will  be  all  young  together  again. 
Though  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  lost  the 
trick  of  being  young.  Perhaps  Mary  will 
teach  it  to  me  again.  It  used  to  be  easy 
enough  to  laugh.  When  one  is  young,  one 
laughs  and  cries  so  easily. .  Ajii  1  have 
done  neither  for  ten  years.  Shall  I  ever 
laugh  or  cry  again,^I^^T^^gl^ 
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And  more  to  her  own  amazement  than 
to  theirs,  she  broke  suddenly  into  a  retf 
Btorm  of  tears. 

Blessed  are  the  pare  in  heart — aye, 
blessed  indeed,  with  blessings  of  this  life 
which  may  dimly  foreshadow  to  oar  earthly 
senses  the  glory  of  their  promised  benedic- 
tion in  the  world  to  come.  There  was  no 
touch  of  bitterness,  no  drop  of  gall  in  the 
pure  draught  of  joy  which  the  memory  of 
that  scene  was  to  John  Barton  as  he  sat 
alone  that  day  awaiting  the  promised  visit 
from  Eoland  Travers.  The  fiery  test  to 
which  his  lore  had  been  put  in  the  last 
four-and-twenty  hours  had  proved  its 
quality.  The  hopes  he  once  had  cherished 
were  dead  and  buried  beyond  resurrection, 
and  he  could  say  ^Bequiescat  in  pace'' 
above  their  grave  from  his  heart,  and  feast 
his  pure  soul  upon  the  prophecy  of  the 
sweeter  flowers  which  should  blossom  above 
their  resting-placa  The  woman  he  loved 
should  be  happy ;  the  widowed  mother,  who 
had  been  to  him  as  his  mother  in  the 
bygone  but  unforgotten  days,  had  wept 
her  last  tears  in  his  sight.  Strengthened 
and  chastened  by  love  and  counsel,  the 
repentant  prodigal  should  go  astray  no  more. 
He  should  be  so  environed  by  happy 
influences  that  no  shadow  of  the  outer 
world  should  ever  fall  on  him  again.  And 
for  him,  John  Barton,  there  was  work,  and 
in  it  enough  of  solace  and  of  hope  to  keep 
him  whole-hearted  for  the  struggle.  The 
widow  and  the  fatherless  should  find  his 
hand  the  more  open,  his  voice  the  sweeter 
and  more  strengthening;  should  find  each 
their  share  of  that  deeper  stream  of  affection 
which  his  first  great  earthly  love  had 
unsealed  within  his  heart  Between  Mary 
and  himself  there  should  be  esteem, 
brotherly  affection,  the  love  which  every 
man  may  extend  to  every  woman,  and  find 
himself  the  richer  for  the  gift  Her 
influence  should  dwell  about  him,  with 
purity  and  increase  of  strengthfulness,  and 
her  tranquil  and  tender  spirit  should  radiate 
from  that  once  desolate  house  into  many  a 
den  of  infamy  which  her  feet  would  never 
enter,  nor  her  eyes  behold.  A  perfect  life, 
a  life  of  peace,  and  strength,  and  helpful- 
ness; a  life  as  free  of  any  bitter-sweet 
of  passion  as  of  abiding  sorrow. 

i?ime  fled  by  unheeded  in  these  and 
kindred  thoughts,  and  he  was  only  aroused 
from  bis  reverie  by  a  clock  striking.  He 
stood  still  in  his  measured  march  up  and 
down  the  limits  of  hiit  sitting-room  to  listen 
to  the  sound,    Onei  two,  three,    Three  I 


His  ears  had  deceived  him,  surely.  No^ 
his  watoh  corroborated  the  metallic  tongue. 
Boland  had  promised  for  two  o'clock. 
In  the  few  parting  words  which  bad 
passed  between  himself  and  Mary  that 
mominff  she  had  told  him  of  the 
prodigJ's  reiterated  assurance  that  he 
would  come.  An  hour  late !  Well,  after 
all,  an  hour  is  not  much;  there  are  a 
thousand  and  one  suggestible  aceldenta 
of  city  life  which  may  cause  a  man  to 
break  the  most  important  of  all  possible 
engagements  by  sixty  minutes.  The 
Kev.  John  resumed  his  march — he  was 
one  of  the  great  race  of  peripatetic  thinkers, 
to  whom  bodily  motion  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  sustained  thought,  and  which 
counts  among  its  members  Frederick 
and  Napoleon,  sumamed  the  Oreat — and 
plunged  anew  into  reverie,  to  be  again  dis- 
turbed and  recalled  by  the  striking  of  four 
o'clock.  If  Roland  should  not  come  I  Im- 
possible !  "He  will  be  here  1 "  That  phrase, 
spoken  aloud,  was  repeated  by  his  echoing 
footsteps,  and  another  hour's  continuous 
marching  beat  it  out  with  a  rhythmic 
regularity.  **  He  will  be  here.  He  will 
be  here."  Iliat  voiceless  monotone  ceased 
at  the  renewed  chant  of  the  clock  pro- 
claiming ti^e  hour  of  five,  and  another  took 
its  place.  "  If  he  should  not  come — ^if  he 
should  not  comeL!"  He  quickened  and 
slackened  his  pace  to  get  rid  of  this 
irritating  repetition ;  but  it  accommodated 
itself  to  the  beat  of  his  footsteps,  and  strive 
as  he  would  to  bring  them  back  again,  the 
dream-pictures  of  the  future,  wmch  had 
looked  so  bright  but  two  hours  since^  had 
lost  their  clearness  of  outline  and  their 
comforting  richness  of  colour,  and  seemed 
dim  and  faded.  He  threw  himself  into  a 
chair  to  silence  that  remorseless  rhythm 
which  had  accompanied  his  steps ;  but  it 
rang  in  his  head  still,  and  would  not  be 
quieted,  and  he  could  not  sit  inactive  and 
listen  to  its  maddening  voice.  He  took  a 
book,  but  from  the  familiar  page  the  same 
phrase  stared  him  in  the  ^ce,  and  again 
he  began  his  measured  tramp.  The  clock 
chimed  six,  and  the  phrase  changed.  "  He 
won't  come — he  won't  come  ! " — that  was 
the  burden  of  the  muffled  song  hia  feet 
made  upon  the  carpet.  He  thought  of 
Mary  and  the  widowed  mother  sitting 
together,  nursing  each  other's  fading  hopes, 
praying,  fearing,  listening  to  every  rattle 
of  wheels,  every  passing  footstep  in  the 
street  without  In  his  heart  he  cursed  hfs 
own  stupidity  in  ever  letting  Iftoland  slip 
t^ugb  his  fingers  wheji  one^^^^ad  held 
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him,  and  bitter  thoughtfl  assailed  him 
respecting  the  prodigal.  He  tried  to  beat 
them  down,  bat  they  would  return.  He 
remembered  how,  years  ago,  Roland's 
apparant  natural  incapacity  to  keep  an 
engagement  had*  been  the  theme  of  many 
a  jest  from  his  mother  and  himself.  That 
such  and  such  a  thing  might  happen  when 
the  sky  fell  or  when  Roland  kept  an 
engagement,  had  been  a  household  proverb 
among  them.  That  jesting  declaration 
seemed  to  have  a  very  grim  reality  about 
it  now.  It  gave  a  new  rhythm  for  his 
feet  to  march  to.  "  When  the  sky  falls — 
when  the  sky  falls  1"  He  beat  that  out  for 
another  hour,  and  then,  as  the  last  stroke 
of  seven  died  out  upon  the  air,  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door  below.  He  stood  still 
and  listened,  the  beating  of  his  heart 
almost  suffocating  him.  "  A  gentleman  to 
see  you,  sir,'' announced  the  servant,  and  dis- 
appeared with  a  command  to  introduce  the 
visitor,  who,  immediately  appearing,  dis- 
closed himself  to  Mr.  Barton's  disappointed 
eyes  as  Mr.  Samuel  Bunch. 

Mr.  Bunch  was  pale,  and  disturbed,  and 
dusty,  and,  from  the  greasy  gleam  of  his 
features  and  the  heaviness  of  his  breath, 
had  obviously  been  running  hard.  He 
took  off  the  soiled  white  hat,  and  mopped 
his  steaming  forehead  with  his  coat-cc^. 

"  Hadn't  got  the  coin  for  a  cab,"  he  said 
pantingly.  "  Done  the  distance  in  thirty- 
five  minutes,  and  called  in  at  Beatrice 
Place,  too.  Not  so  dusty.  You  must  come 
back  with  me." 

"Comeback!    Where  1" 

'<  St.  Thomas's.  Roland  Travers— that's 
his  name,  ain't  it ) — is  a  dying." 

"  Great  Heaven !  What  does  this 
mean  1 " 

"  I  was  there,"  panted  Bunch  in  rapid 
explanation.  "I  was  doin'  a  'ospital  subject 
When  I'd  finished,  a  case  came  in  on  a 
stretcher.  I  see  his  face,  an'  knew  it.  He 
was  the  party  as  met  you  with  Miss  Kennett 
last  night  in  the  park.  Been  gambling  in 
a  place  in  York  Street — Poverty  Comer, 
you  know,  where  the  out-o'-work  pros 
goes  on  Fridays.  Heerd  all  about  it  from 
a  cove  as  come  with  him.  Travers  had 
been  a  winnin'  pretty  free,  and  drinkin',  too. 
One  of  'em — pretty  low  lot  they  must  ha' 
been,  play  in'  in  a  crib  like  that — ^ses  as  how 
he's  stacked  the  cards,  and  Travers  goes 
for  him,  and  gets  a  smash  with  a  whisky- 
bottle  across  the  head.  My  pal,  the  'ouse- 
surgeon,  as  gives  me  the  subjects  to  paint, 
was  there,  an'  told  me  the  poor  chap  can't 
live  above  an  hour  or  two*    So  I  puts  my. 


self  along,  and  calls  in  at  Beatrice  Place  on 
the  chance  of  seeing  Miss  Kennett.  Told 
her  all  about  it,  and  she  tells  me  to  come 
for  you.     And  here  I  am." 

Mr.  Barton  stood  looking  at  the  narra- 
tor of  this  tragic  story  with  a  face  sud- 
denly gone  white,  and  a  breath  as  heavy 
as  the  speaker's  own.  The  shock  was  too 
sudden  for  his  immediate  comprehension, 
and  he  was  simply  dazed  by  it. 

"We  must  look  sharp,  gettin'  back," 
said  Bunch.  ''  Wake  up,  sir;  there's  work 
to  do." 

He  gathered  together  a  hat,  a  stick,  and 
a  pair  of  gloves  which  stood  upon  a  table 
near  at  hand,  and  thrust  them  towards  the 
clergyman.  The  latter  took  them,  half 
mechanically,  and  led  the  way  downstairs 
and  into  the  street  A  hansom  was  pass- 
ing, empty;  Bunch  hailed  it,  and  gave 
the  word  for  the  hospital. 

''  He  must  ha'  been  a  nice  lot — a  uncom- 
mon nice  lot,"  said  Bunch,  when  the  cab, 
entering  upon  an  asphalte-paved  street, 
gave  a  chance  for  conversation  to  its 
inmates,  "  to  leave  a  gal  like  that  for  drink 
and  gamblin'.  Plucky,  she  is,  too — real 
gama  When  I  told  her  what  had  hap- 
pened she  went  as  white  as  a  sheet  of 
blotting-paper.  I  thought  she  was  going 
to  faint  or  cry,  but  not  a  bit  of  it.  She 
just  thanked  me  for  taking  the  trouble, 
and  asked  me  to  come  on  and  tell  yon — 
'my  husband's  oldest  friend' — that  was 
what  she  called  you.  I  see  her  go  upstaurs 
again,  and  she  stopped  on  the  first  land- 
ing with  her  hand  on  her  heart,  holding 
on  to  the  baluster,  and  I  heard  somebody 
— a  woman's  voice — ask,  '  Is  that  Roland 
— my  Roland)'  She's  his  mother,  ain't 
she — Mrs.  Travers  t " 

"Yes." 

"Drinkin'  and  gamblin',  with  a  wife 
and  a  mother  waiting  for  him,  and  a 
breaking  their  hearts  for  him.  He's  a 
nice  lot,  ain't  he  ?  By  Jove  1  I'm  a'most 
sorry  as  I  took  the  trouble  to  go  and 
tell  'em.  I  wouldn't  ha'  done  it  for 
him — not  much,  I  wouldn't,  the  heartless 
scamp  I " 

"  Who  are  we  to  judge  him  9  "  said  Mr. 
Barton. 

"A  long  Eight  better  than  he  is,"  re- 
plied Bunch.  "I  don't  set  up  to  be  a 
angel— I  shouldn't  look  the  part  if  I  did — 
but  I  ain't  so  bad  as  him,  I  hope.  I  shall 
remember  her  face  till  I  die,"  he  went 
on  after  a  pause,  "and  the  voice  I  heard, 
*  Is  that  Roland — my  Roland  1  *  How  is  it 
as  vomen  alwavs  love  the  scamps  so  much 
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more  than  the  good  sorts,  I  wonder  ?  They 
do  som^ow.  iVe  always  noticed  it  I've 
always  been  a  steady  chap,  and  if  I  was  to 
go  under  to-morrow,  there  ain't  a  woman 
in  the  world  as  'ud  think  twice  about 
me." 

The  cab  cleared  the  Strand  and  crossed 
the  bridge,  pulling  up  before  the  hospital.  ; 
They  went  up  the  steps  together,  and  en- 
countered the  porter  in  the  halL 

"Where  have  they  put  him?"  asked 
Bunch  in  an  undertone 

"  Number  fourteen,"  answered  the  man. 

"  Have  two  ladies  come  to  see  him  % " 

"  Yes,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  They're 
with  him  now." 

"This  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  the 
family,"  said  Bunch.  "  The  young  lady  is 
his  wife,  and  she  sent  me  for  him." 

The  man  touched  his  hat  to  Mr.  Barton, 
and,  pressing  an  electric-bell  in  the  wall, 
committed  him  to  the  charge  of  a  nurse, 
who  promptly  appeared  in  answer  to  the 
summons.     He  followed  her  along  a  car- 
peted corridor,  and   entered  by  a  door 
which  she  opened  for  him  into  a  long, 
lofty  room  with  a  double  line  of  beds 
ranged  round  it.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
of  quiet  in  the  room,  which  was  dappled 
here  and  therewith  flecks  of  sunlight  ^om 
the  open  windows,  through   which    the 
fresh  breeze  of  the  early  summer  day, 
cooled  by  the  river  expanse  outside,  played 
softly  with  the  curtains  of  the  beds.  Koland 
Travera  lay  near  one  of  the  windows,  and 
beside  him  stood  Mary  and  the  doctor, 
looking  down  upon  him  as  he  breathed 
heavily  and  muttered  inarticulately  in  his 
heavy  sleep.      Kneeling  beside  the  bed 
was  a  muflled  form,  with  its  arms  cast  upon 
the  coverlet — his  mother.     Her  face  was 
hidden  by  her  encircling  arms,  and  the  rich 
massofhair  which  had  given  to  her  lined 
and  weary  face  so  strange  and  weird  a 
beauty,  was  tumbled  all  about^  and  Mr. 
Barton  saw,  with  a  pang  of  actual  surprise, 
that  there  were  strands  of  white  in  it.  Ten 
years  of  constant  sorrow  had  left  its  pristine 
colour  untouched;  and  now,  one  hour  of 
agonised  despair,  following  on  a  day  of 
hope,  had  faded  it. 

They  took  his  hand   and  pressed   it, 
letting  it  fall  again  without  a  word.     The 


doctor  nodded  to  him,  and  bent  his  eyes 
upon  the  patient 

"  Is  there  any  hopet "  asked  Mr.  Barton 
in  a  whisper. 

"None." 

"How  long?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  precisely,  but  the  end  is 
very  near." 

"  Is  he  quite  unconscious  1 " 

"  Yes;  but  he  may  rally  for  a  second  or 
two.  They  often  do  in  such  casea  See  I " 

Roland  Travers  stirred,  and  opened  his 
eyes.  They  rested  for  a  moment,-  blank 
and  expressionless,  on  Mary's  face.  Then 
the  empty  stare  changed  to  a  look  of  vivid 
pain. 

She  knelt  beside  him. 

"  Eoland,  do  you  know  me  1 " 

The  lips  moved  faintly. 

"Yes." 

"  Your  mother  is  hera     Speak  to  her." 

He  turned  feebly  towards  her,  and  with 
a  last  flash  of  his  fast-failing  strength,  took 
the  worn  hand  in  his.  It  lay  there,  quite 
passively,  and  colder  than  his  own. 

"  Forgive — mother,"  he  said. 

"  She  forgave  you  long  ago,"  said  Mary. 

"  Tell  me  so,  mother.  Let  me  hear  it 
from  your  own  lips." 

But  there  was  no  answer.  Mary  drew 
aside  the  heavy  mass  of  hair  which  veiled 
the  face,  and  Roland  Travers  knew  that 
the  mother  he  had  wronged  so  deeply 
must  speak  the  word  he  asked  elsewhere, 
beyond  the  stream  in  which  his  world- worn 
feet  were  alreacjy  set 

The  end  of  every  story  is  the  beginning 
of  another.  The  romance  of  Mary  Kennett 
had  ended  when  she  had  married  Philip 
Travers,  and  the  story  of  Mary  Travers, 
which  it  has  been  my  task  to  tell,  ended 
but  a  month  ago,  and  merged  into  that  of 
Mary  Barton.  She  has  found  peace  at  last 
— or  at  least  such  semblance  of  it  as  may 
be  known  this  side  the  grave,  whither  she 
and  her  husband  journey  together,  strewing 
their  path  with  seed  and  flower  of  good  and 
gentle  deeda  The  shadow  of  past  sorrow 
is  upon  her,  but  so,  too,  is  the  light  of 
present  peace  and  joy,  and  in  her  woman's 
world  of  love  and  duty  her  every  step 
leads  upwards  to  the  perfect  life. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

Colonel  Wickham  took  PUrs  telegram 
in  his  hand,  and  went  off  at  once  with  it 
to  the  HalL 

''  Now,  Edie  shall  give  me  an  explana- 
tion ;  I  won't  go  without  one/'  he  said,  as 
he  made  his  way  over  the  frosty  tangle  of 
the  shrubbery,  in  and  out  among  the  bare 
brown  hazelrod& 

But  when  the  Colonel  reached  the  Hall 
he  found  that  Edie  had  not  made  her 
appearance  that  morning,  pleading  as  an 
excuse  a  bad  headache. 

'^Come  in  and  have  some  breakfast, 
Wickham,"  called  the  Squire  to  him,  as  he 
heard  the  Colonel's  voice  outside  in  the 
halL  *'  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  barometer 
is  low — ^very  low  this  morning,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  uncommonly  heavy,  and  we  may 
have  a  gale  before  night."  Then  he  added 
in  subdued  tones  as  Colonel  Wickham 
came  into  the  breakfast  room  :  '*  My  own 
\  opinion  is  that  Edie  and  Phil  haven't  hit 
it  off  at  all  lately.  However,  I  don't  see 
that  you  or  I  will  mend  matters  by  in- 
terfering— ^best  let  them  alone,  and  they'll 
right  themselves," 

Colonel  Wickham,  however,  was  not  dis- 

Bosed  to  view  things  in  quite  so  cheery  a 
ght.     It  seemed  to  him  that  matters  at 
that  moment  called   not  only  for. inter- 
ference, but  for  interference  of  a  strenuous 
and  energetic  sort.  He  declined  the  Squire's 
invitation  to  breakfast,  and  announced  his 
iatention  of  running  up  to  London  to  say 
a  tew  words  to  PhiL 
The  Squire  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 
<' Better   let   them   alone,    Wickham; 
•  they'll  make  it  tq)  right  enough,"  he  said. 
"  Why,  bless  my  soul !   we   shall   have 


enough  to  do  if  we  interfere  in  all  the 
quarrels  they'll  have  between  now  and 
their  wedding-day ! " 

Colonel  Wickham,  however,  held  to  his 
purpose. 

'^Phil  and  I  must  have  a  reckoning 
together,"  he  said  to  himself — not  to  the 
Squire — so  he  caught  the  next  London 
train,  and  arrived  at  PhiFs  hotel  some- 
where late  in  the  afternoon. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
reckoning  Colonel  Wickham  was  to  have 
with  Phil  could  be  heavier  than  the  one 
Phil  was  having  with  himself  at  that  very 
moment. 

Edie's  note  had  fallen  like  the  crash  of 
a  thunderbolt  at  his  feet  It  startled  him 
at  first  almost  out  of  his  senses — ^he  was 
prepared  for  any  amount  of  refractoriness 
and  playful  teasing,  but  not  for  a  letter 
written  in  this  strain  with  a  sledge-hammer 
for  a  pen — the  next  moment  it  appeared 
to  him  a  positive  revelatioa  In  its  light 
he  seemed  to  see,  understand,  and  be  able 
to  piece  together  into  coherence  all  Edie's 
wild  vagaries  and  apparently  inconsequen- 
tial sayings  and  doings. 

That  was  what  it  had  meant  all  along. 
When  she  had  been  so  anxious  to  suspend 
their  engagement  for  a  time,  it  must  have 
been  her  own  heart,  not  his,  she  WM  think- 
ing of;  when  she  had  coquetted,  and  played, 
and  trifled  with  him,  it  had  not  been  from 
mere  girlish  lightness  of  heart,  but  because 
her  fancy  must  have  been  veering^  from 
one  man  to  the  other;  and  now  it  had 
settled,  and  no  doubt  permanently,  upon 
the  one  most  to  its  taste. 

Who  that  one  was,  naturally  was  the 
next  question  that  arose.  A  question, 
however,  that  Phil  had  scarce  asked  him- 
self before  he  had  answered  it.  There 
could  be  but  one  answer  to  it^  as  certainly 
as  there  had  been  but  one  man  beside 
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himself  at  Stanham  for  whom  Edie  had  ever 
shown  the  slightest  predilection.  That 
man  was  Colonel  Wickham.  And  here- 
upon Phil  fell  to  torturing  himself  by 
recalling  a  whole  world  of  words  and  looks 
Edio  had  from  time  to  time  bestowed 
upon  his  uncle,  winding  up  with  that 
memorable  evening  when  she  had  gone 
into  a  flirtation  with  the  Colonel,  and  he 
— Phil—had  turned  upon  her  with  the 
question,  '*  Was  she  making  up  her  mind 
to  be  his  aunt  ? " 

The  matter  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  it 
seemed  to  him. 

"The  next  thing  I  shall  hear  will  be 
that  they  are  goin^  to  be  married,  I 
suppose,"  he  said  to  himself  savagely. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  the 
first  thing  a  man  generally  longs  for  is  a 
revolver,  with  exactly  three  bullets — one 
for  the  woman  who  has  played  him  false, 
another  for  the  man  who  has  led  her  on  to 
do  it,  the  third  for  himself  Phil  ex- 
perienced to  the  full  this  generic  feeling 
of  the  race.  He  had  his  share  of  the 
passions  organic  alike  in  saint  and  sinner. 
He  kept  them  down,  in  a  measure,  and 
after  the  first  fierceness  of  his  passion  had 
blazed  itself  out,  his  mood  changed,  there 
fell  a  great  bitterness  of  spirit  upon  him. 
He  scoffed  at  the  whole  race  of  women. 
They  never  had  been,  and  never  would 
be,  capable  of  a  grand,  true  passion  such 
aa  men  were  in  the  habit  of  wasting  upon 
them — the  more  fools  they ! — of  a  passion 
which,  once  fixed,  could  never  veer,  but 
must  end  only  with  life  itself. 

And  then  he  scoffed  at  himself  and  his 
own  heart  for  having  been  simple  enough 
to  pin  his  life's  happiness  on  the  faith  of 
a  little  girl  of  eighteen.  How  could  he 
have  been  idiotic  enough  to  expect  to 
be  treated  differently  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  1 

Well,  thank  Heaven,  he  had  learnt  his 
lesson  for  life.  It  would  never  need  to  be 
repeated.  Henceforth  women  would  be  to 
him  what  they  were  to  most  men  of  the 
world-:=rriothing  more,  nothing  less—just 
creatures  to  toy  with,  to  flirt  with,  to 
amuse  oneself  with,  and  occasionally  to 
marry  if  convenience  demanded  it,  ana  the 
creature  were  exceptionally  well-looking. 

This  mood  would  in  due  course,  no 
doubt,  give  place  to  another,  in  which 
Phil's  better  self  woidd  once  more  get  the 
upper  hand  j  but  it  held  sway  for  a  tole- 
rably long  period,  and  helped  to  push 
things  a  little  faster  downhill  than  they 
were  already  going.     Under  its  influence, 


he  spent  two  long  mornings  in  Ellinor 
Torke's  society — mornings  during  which, 
to  say  the  least,  his  conduct  wag  remark- 
able and  his  manner  pronounced. 

That  is  to  say,  he  went  headlong  into 
the  wildest,  maddest  of  flirtf^tiona  a  man 
could  be  capable  of.  Ellinor's  sof t^  languid 
glances  he  returned  with  long,  steady, 
expressive  ones.  "  She  evidently  likes  to 
be  looked  at;  why  shouldn't  I  look  f "  was 
the  argument  he' used  in  defence  of  this 
misconduct  of  his  eyes;  to  be  supple- 
mented later  on  by  another  plea  of  like 
kind  :  "She  likes  to  be  flirted  with;  why 
shouldn't  I  flirt  t  It's  an  equal  game ;  we 
are  neither  of  us  handicapped  by  that 
foolish  thing  called  a  heart" 

If  an  equal  game,  it  was,  however,  also 
a  dangerous  game,  as  Phil,  before  it  was 
over,  was  to  find  out.  Lucy  looked  on,  a 
little  puzzled  and  a  little  frightened  at 
what  she  felt  sure  must  in  some  sort  be 
the  result  of  her  own  handiwork.  When 
she  had  penned  her  letter  to  Edie,  it  had 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  doing  an  act  all 
but  heroic  in  its  daring  and  defiance  of  the 
conventionalities  of  life.  Results  of  some 
sort,  of  necessity  she  had  expected,  but 
scarcely  such  immediate  and  tempestuous 
results  as  these.  She  had  thought  it  pos- 
sible he  might  come  round  and  see  them ; 
tell  the  story  of  his  lovemaking  with  the 
little  girl  at  Stanham ;  how  heartlessly  she 
had  played  her  game  of  fast  and  loose ; 
how  thankful  he  was  to  get  his  liberty  back 
again.  And  then,  in  due  course,  no  doubt, 
he  would  once  more  have  resigned  his 
liberty — this  time  into  the  loyal  and  tender 
keeping  of  Ellinor.  But,  as  it  was,  <'  in  due 
course"  were  words  that  seemed  to  have 
no  meaning  for  him. 

Getting  back  to  his  hotel  from  one  of 
these  wild,  reckless,  lovemaking  mornings, 
Phil  was  met  by  the  waiter  with  the  news 
that  Colonel  Wickham  was  waiting  to  see 
him — had  been  waiting,  in  fact,  for  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half. 

**  He's  been  a  standing  like  a  statue  at 
the  window,  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  the 
whole  hour  and  a  half,  sir,"  pursued  the 
friendly  waiter  as  Phil  made  his  way 
upstairs. 

Now  this  was  an  exaggeration ;  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  was  the  outside  limit  of  Colonel 
Wickham's  statue-like  attitude ;  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  which,  when  Phil  entered,  had 
not  quite  run  itself  out  Burdened  as  the 
Colonel's  mind  was  with  the  heaviest 
anxieties,  with  the  arrangement  of  affairs 
which  before  anything  else  demandbiji 
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clear  brain  and  a  light  hand,  he  had  never- 
theless fonnd  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
force  of  old  habits  and  associations.  This 
room — for  the  nonce  Phil's  sitting-room — 
he  had  occupied  annually  for  the  past  fifteen 
or  tMrenty  years  during  his  periodical  visits 
to  London,  and  at  one  of  its  windows  he 
had  a)so  annually  taken  some  most  inter- 
esting notes  for  his  book  of  metropolitan 
statistics.  The  said  book,  on  a  certain 
page,  showed  the  exact  amount  of  traffic 
that  passed  along  a  certain  street  leading 
off  the  Strand  during  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  the  busiest  time  of  day  :  how  many 
foot-passengers,  how  many  travellers  in 
hansom  and  other  cabs,  how  many  wag- 
gons, carts,  or  carriages.  At  the  end  of 
every  seven  years  these  returns  had  been 
balanced  against  increased  population  in 
the  metropolis,  and  the  result  showed  in 
interesting  figures  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
Phil,  when  he  saw  his  uncle's  watch  on 
the  window-ledge  beside  him,  and  the 
pencil  and  note-book  in  his  hand,  knew 
e:sactly  what  process  of  calculation  was 
goiug  on,  and  that  nothing  short  of  an 
earthquake  must  be  allowed  to  interrupt 
it.  It  did  not  add  to  the  serenity  of  ms 
temper  to  have  to  stand  silent  and  unoccu- 
pied for  exactly  three  and  a  half  minutes. 
He  walked  across  to  the  mantelpiece,, 
leaned  his  long  arms  among  the  spill- 
cases  and  candlesticks,  and  took  a  ste^uly 
survey  of  himself  in  the  looking-glas&  - 

"  What  a  confounded  hang-dog  appear- 
ance I  have  this  morning  ! "  he  thought ; 
'*  look  as  if  I  had  not  been  in  bed  for  a 
nionth ; "  and  then  he  lifted  his  eyes  a  little 
higher,  and  found  that  his  uncle  had  put 
away  his  note-book  and  pencil,  and  now 
stood  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  self- 
same reflection. 

Evidently  with  the  same  thought  in  his 
mind,  for  as  Phil  turned  round  to  shake 
hands  his  first  question  was,  "  So  youVe 
been  keeping  late  hours— eh  ? "  then  with- 
out waiting  for  Phil's  reply,  he  plunged 
into  his  subject  at  once  with,  <<  I  suppose 
you  have  been  expecting  to  see  me,  Phil, 
and  can  guess  pretty  well  what  I've  come 
to  talk  about)" 

Phil  was  ready  for  him. 
"I    am    deUghted    to    see    you,"    he 
answered.     **  Now  I  can  have  the  pleasure 
of  personally  congratulating  you." 

It  was  said  sarcastically,  cruelly,  in  a 
tone  that  Phil  did  not  offcen  use,  and 
with  a  look  in  his  blue  eyes  which  his 
ancle,  at  any  rate,  had  never  seen  there 
befora 


Colonel  Wickham's  face  showed  blank 
for  a  moment  in  his  astonishment,  then  he 
frowned  heavily. 

''On  what  do  you  ground  your  con- 
gratulations, may  I  ask  1 "  he  said,  shortly, 
sternly. 

''On  the  fact  of  your  engagement  to 
Miss  Fairfax."  How  the  words  seemed  to 
stick  in  his  throat  1  ''  I  suppose  by  this 
time  it  is  an  accomplished  factf"  answered 
Phil,  staring  his  uncle  full  in  the  face. 

The  Colonel  returned  the  stare  with 
brows  levelling  more  and  more. 

"  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing 
such  a  thing  1 "  he  asked. 

''A  very  good  reason,"  this  with  a 
short,  untunef ul  laugh  :  ''  the  young  lady's 
own  statement  in  the  short  letter  she 
wrote  to  me,  breaking  off  our  engage- 
ment" 

"Wha-^t!"  and  now  the  Colonel's 
brows  broke  their  level  line,  and  arched 
instead.  ''  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
Edie  wrote  to  you  breaking  off  your 
engagement  ? " 

« I  do.  Why  shouldn't  she  if  she  felt 
so  disposed  t " 

"  Without  any  previous  communication 
from  you  ? " 

**  Without  any  communication  from  me 
that  would  warrant  her  doing  so.  The 
only  time  I  wrote  to  her  it  was  to  beg  her 
to  hasten,  not  retard  our  marriage," 

"And  in  her  letter  to  you  my  name 
was  mentioned  1 " 

"  Oh,  as  good  as  mentioned,"  answered 
Phil  with  the  same  unpleasant  laugh  as 
before.  ''When  a  young  lady  tells  you 
she  infinitely  prefers  someone  else  to  your- 
self, you  naturally  set  your  brains  to  work 
to  find  out  who  that  other  person  is.  I 
did  so,  at  any  rate,  and  could  come  to  but 
one  conclusion." 

Hitherto  the  two  men  had  been  standing 
still  staring  at  one  another,  but  now,  as 
Phil  finished  speaking,  the  Colonel 
suddenly  turned  his  back:  on  him,  walked 
slowly  across  the  room  to  a  chair,  sank 
into  it,  leaning  back,  looking  white,  and 
troubled,  and  old. 

What  a  train  of  thought  Phil  was  open- 
ing up  with  his  hard,  careless,  mistaken 
speeches!  What  a  temptation  it  was  to 
receive  those  speeches  as  gospel  truth,  to 
believe  that  this  young  girl,  with  all  her 
sweetness  and  youth  about  her,  had  really 
preferred  him — the  world-worn,  weary  old 
man — to  this  fine  young  fellow  before  him, 
had  loved  him  all  along  through  her  way- 
wardness and  <g>^wJr^<Ji5c*t  l^t  her 
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honest,  trae  heart  had  compelled  her  to 
make  the  admission  to  her  young  lover. 

"  There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as 
Love's  yoang  dream,"  save  and  except  only 
Love's  old  one.  Colonel  Wickham,  in  the 
love-dream  he  was  opening  his  heart  to  at 
that  moment,  seemed  to  see  his  old  one  em- 
bodied and  given  back  to  him.  In  Edie 
at  that  moment  he  seemed  to  see  Edie's 
mother,  stretching  oat  her  arms  to  him, 
and  saying  with  one  of  her  sweet  bygone 
smiles: 

''  See !  I  cheated  yon  oat  of  your 
happiness  once  long  ago ;  take  it  back  now 
a  thoaRand  times  sweeter  than  it  was 
before ! " 

And  yet — and  yet!  it  was  hard  to 
understand.  There  were  things  that 
wanted  explaining. 

Phil  did  not  interrapt  his  ancle's  train 
of  memories.  He  stretched  his  long  limbs, 
walked  across  to  the  window,  folded  his 
arms  on  the  ledge,  and  looked  oat.  The 
other  window  of  the  room  looked  down 
on  the  busy  street ;  this  across  a  narrow 
roadwayontotheriver.  Bargeswere passing 
along — a  City  steamboat  with  jost  half-a- 
dozen  people  on  board.  Among  them  a 
soldier  in  scarlet  coat,  and  a  girl  Very  close 
together  tiiey  sat,  and  the  man  seemed  to 
be  talking  and  bending  low  over  the  girl 
as  though  he  were  saying  sweet  things  to 
her.  lA>vers,  of  coarse  1  What  a  couple 
of  fools  !  And  yet — and  yet — heigho  1 — 
sometimes  folly  was  better  than  wisdom  I 

Colonel  Wickham  found  his  voice  at 
last. 

*'  Do  you  mind  showing  me  Edie's  letter, 
Phil,"  he  asked  a  little  unsteadily,  ^<  if  you 
have  it  at  hand  f " 

Phil  continued  looking  down  at  the  river, 
and  the  soldier,  and  the  girL 

''  I  should  be  delighted — only  I  haven't 
it  at  hand,"  he  answered,  without  turning 
his  head.  ''Don't  know  what  I  did  with 
it— tossed  it  in  the  fire,  I  suppose,  or  per- 
haps I  lighted  my  pipe  with  it" 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  exact  words  she 
made  use  of  t " 

*' Sorry  I  can't  I've  forgotten.  They 
were  short  and  plain  enough,  however, 
and  conveyed  clearly  to  my  mind  what 
they  meant" 

"  It's  a  mystery,"  muttered  the  Colonel 
"  I  don't  see  my  way  quite."  It  was  said 
half  to  himself. 

Phil  took  him  up  sharply. 

"I  see  no  mjstery,"  he  said.  ''Heaps 
of  girls  do  it  Why  shouldn't  they  make 
fools  of  old  men  as  well  as  of  young  onesf " 


Phil's  tone  was  aggressive  enough,  but 
truth  to  tell,  he  was  feeling  very  sore. 

"  She  couldn't  really  have  been*  in  love 
with  that  other,"  the  Colonel  muttered 
again. 

"  What  other  1 "  demanded  Phili  turning 
upon  him  furiously,  a  sudden  jealousy 
leaping  like  a  flame  to  his  eye.       * 

"  Winterdowne.  They  were  a  good  deal 
together  of  lata" 

"Winterdowne  — bah!"  And  Phil 
turned  upon  his  heel,  and  once  more  fixed 
his  attention  upon  the  barges  and  the 
river. 

Whatever  folly  Edie  might  commit,  she 
could  not  stoop  to  such  foliy  as  that  As 
well  expect  her  to  walk  into  the  woods 
and  fall  in  love  with  the  first  sapless  fir- 
tree  she  came  across  as  with  such  a  drj, 
unsympathetic  specimen  of  humanity  as 
this  middle-aged  scientific  peer. 

Colonel  Wickham's  doubts,  however, 
were  not  to  be  easily  allayed. 

"It's  a  mystery,"  he  again  repeated. 
"If  I  could  but  believe  that  she  really 
cared  for  me,  of  course  it  would  end  the 
matter;  but " 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  may 
consider  the  matter  ended,"  said  Phil  non- 
chalantly, still  with  his  back  to  his  uncle 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  river. 

For  a  few  moments  tiiere  fell  a  silence 
between  these  two.  Colonel  Wickham 
began  slowly  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  then  he  stopped  at  Phil's  side, 
laying  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Phil— Phil,"  he  said,  in  a  pamed, 
vibrating  tone,  "  choke  down  your  pride ; 
come  home  with  me  and  win  your  old  love 
back  again !  Take  no  refusid ;  make  her 
give  herself  to  you  once  more.  Poor  child ! 
left  to  herself,  she  is  bound  to  rush  into 
misfortune  and  folly." 

Phil  turned  a  white,  fierce  face  towards 
the  Colonel. 

"Is  she  a  bale  of  goods,"  he  cried  pas- 
sionately, "  to  be  handed  from  nephew  to 
uncle,  from  uncle  to  nephew  1  Thank  you, 
no  ;  I  decline  such  a  family  arrangement 
Take  your  good  fortune,  sir,  .and  make 
much  of  it.  All  I  ask  of  you  is,  not  to 
ask  me  to  come  and  be  a  spectator  to  it" 

Then  he  walked  away  to  his  writing- 
table,  seated  himself,  began  opening  and 
shutting  drawers,  took  out  a  package  of 
lugg&ge-lAbels  and  began  addressing  them 
—the  said  labels  were  subsequentiy  found 
to  be  illegible  and  were  committed  to  the 
flames. 

The    Colonel  recommenced  ^hia    slow, 
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irregular  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  His 
brain  felt  clouded  and  bewildered ;  it  could 
not  settle  itself  to  any  steady,  linked  train  of 
thought,  but  went  jerking  and  zigzaggbg 
in  odd,  inconsequential  fashion,  just  as  it 
listed.  After  a  time,  things  must  clear 
themselves  to  him,  and  he  would  be  able  to 
think  calmly  over  the  whole  state  of  affairs. 
For  the  present  he  must  give  it  up. 

Then  he  suddenly  became  aware  of  the 
nature  of  Phil's  occupation.  He  paused  in 
his  walk,  looking  over  the  young  man's 
shoulder. 

"Are  you  starting  off  again,  Philt 
Where  to  this  time,  and  for  how  longi " 

"  Can't  say  for  certain.     New  Zealand, 
Algiers,   the  Cape,  perhaps.    Ill  let  you 
know  when  I've  made  up  my  mind." 
"When  do  you  start?" 
"  To-night^  perhaps,  or  to-morrow  night, 
if  you  mean  to  stay  and  dine." 

'*  No,  I  mean  to  get  back  by  the  six- 
ten  express.  But  why  are  you  in  such  a 
hurry  to  set  off  on  your  travels  again  t 
Can't  you  stay  on  a  week  or  two  longer  in 
townl" 

No  answer  from  Phil,  only  scratch, 
scratch  went  the  pen,  faster  than  ever. 

The  Colonel  made  another  turn  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  then  stopped  again  at 
Phil's  side. 

''  Let  me  have  a  settled  address  as  soon 
as  possible,  where  your  letters  can  be  sent," 
he  said.  ''You  young  fellows,  when  you 
start  on  your  travels,  go  harum-scarum 
here,  there,  everywhere,  and  don't  give  a 
thought  to  the  old  fellows  at  home,  who 
like  a  line  now  and  then  to  hear  how  you 
are  getting  on." 

"Never  fear,  you  shall  hear  from  me 
right  enough,"  answered  Phil,  still  scratch- 
ing away  with  his  pen. 

Another  torn  the  Colonel  made,  and 
then  again  came  back. 

"  And,  Phil,"  he  said,  speaking  in  low, 
somewhat  unsteady  voice,  ''there's  one 
thing  more.  Supposing  things  are  as  you 
say,  and  Edie  really  does  care  for  me  after 
all ;  you  may  be  quite  sure  she'll  be  safe 
and  happy  in  my  keeping.  Aye,  as  safe 
and  happy  as  she  would  have  been  in 
yours  1 " 

And  Phil,  recollecting  the  wild  love- 
making  mornings  he  had  got  through  the 
last  two  days,  lifted  up  a  white  face,  in 
which  his  eyes  glowed  and  gleamed  with 
an  unnatural  light,  and  answered  reck- 
lessly, madly : 

"Safer  and  happier  a  thousand  times 
over  than  in  my  keeping,  not  a  doubt ! " 


SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHEa 

OUR  LA.DY  BOUNTIFUL. 

To  play  the  part  of  Lady  Bountiful  is 
by  no  means  such  an  easy  task  as  the 
world  has  been  hitherto  led  to  believe. 
Poets,  painters,  and  romancers  in  general 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rendering  of 
the  character  which  has  been  foisted  upon 
the  public  as  genuine,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  these  gentry  have  been  no 
more  veracious  in  this  particular  than 
with  regard  to  "gentle  spring,"  "rural 
delights,"'*  *'the  pleasures  of  content- 
ment," and  divers  other  now  generally 
discredited  abstractiona  According  to  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  the  above- 
named,  Lady  Bountiful  drives  about  tie 
blossoming  country  lanes  and  the  shady 
village  greens  in  a  handsome  pony  phaeton, 
bringing  out  jellies,  and  beef-tea,  and 
nourishhig  port,  and  hot-house  fruit,  and 
warm  clothing,  and  even  baby-linen  now 
and  then,  as  if  she  had  a  conjuror's 
apparatus  concealed  somewhere  beneath 
the  apron  of  the  carriage.  In  her  graver 
moments,  she  drops  into  the  national 
school,  to  put  the  children  through 
their  catechism,  or  gives  portions  to 
model  vQlage  maidens,  when  these  latter 
mate  with  model  village  lads.  She 
apprentices  to  the  local  carpenter,  or 
blacksmith,  or  cobbler,  the  more  soaring 
spirits  of  the  village  boyhood.  Her 
voice  is  always  cheery;  she  is  decidedly 
"comfortable  looking"  in  her  outward 
seeming,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
she  has  a  pocket  running  over  with  small 
change,  and  an  apparently  inexhaustible 
balance  at  the  local  bank. 

In  Shillingbury  we  had  a  Lady  Bountiful 
of  our  own ;  but  she  certainly  was  not 
fashioned  on  the  lines  of  the  recognised 
type,  and  in  her  method  of  proceeding, 
she  differed  stUl  more  widely  from  the 
Lady  Bountiful  of  tradition.  Mrs.  Cutler 
Bridgman^for  such  was  her  name — ^was 
not  properly  speaking  one  of  ourselves. 
She  came  from  a  distant  county  and  was,  as 
we  were  soon  informed,  the  widow  of  the  late 
Charles  Cutler  Bridgman,  Esq.,  barrister- 
at-law.  She  herself  was  a  .  Tompkins, 
one  of  the  Wiltshire  Tompkinses,  and 
she  had  by  her  marriage  with  a  mere 
professional  man,  caused  an  estrangement 
between  herself  and  that  haughty  family, 
whose  fortunes,  as  we  afterwards  learned, 
were  first  established  by  one  John  Tomp- 
kins, an  army  clothier  of  Farringdon  Street, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
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Second.  Neither  did  she  take  kindly  to 
her  husband's  family,  who  were  London 
people;  for  she  was  possessed  with  the 
idea — a  very  natural  and  laudable  one  in  a 
descendant  of  a  citizen  of  London  and  a 
merchant  tailor — that  those  people  whose 
only  hearthstone  lay  within  the  metro- 
politan limits,  could  not  be  exactly  of  the 
right  sort;  certainly  not  the  right  sort 
when  judged  by  a  county  standard.  So 
on  account  of  ihe  cheapness  of  house-rent, 
and  of  its  sufficient  remoteness,  both  from 
Tompkinses  and  Cutler  Bridgmans,  she 
fixed  upon  Shillingbury  for  her  abode. 

She  hired  a  fine  old-fashioned  red-brick 
house,  standing  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
market-place,  just  opposite  the  church  gates, 
and  there  she  brought  her  family,  con- 
sisting of  four  awkward,  long-limbed  girls, 
whose  ages  ranged  between  eleven  and 
sixteen.  These  were  all  her  kith  and  kin; 
but  the  catalogue  of  the  Cutler  Bridgman 
household  would  be  very  incomplete  with- 
out mention  of  Miss  Eliza  Pomfrey,  a 
person  who  had  come  to  Mrs.  Bridgman 
as  nurae  to  her  first  child,  and  now, 
having  seen  the  whole  troop  through  all 
the  (ufficulties  of  childhood,  spent  her 
time  in  ruling  the  household,  collectively 
and  individually,  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Eliza  Pomfrey  belonged  to  that  class  of 
old  family  servants  over  whose  decay  and 
disappearance  so  many  laments  are  uttered ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  we  should  hear  so 
many  regrets  on  the  matter  if  everyone 
knew,  at  first  hand,  the  full  liability 
attached  to  the  possession  of  an  old  family 
servant  like  Miss  Pomfrey.  She  viewed 
mankind  in  general,  and  the  tradesmen 
with  whom  she  had  dealings  especially, 
with  eyes  of  suspicion  and  scarcely  veiled 
hostility.  Patting  aside  a  few  trifling 
peculations,  which  by  long  usage  had 
lost  all  fiavouT  of  wrongdoing,  she  was 
rigorously  honest  Like  the  typical 
dragoman  of  the  East,  she  was  resolute 
in  suffering  no  outsider  to  have  any  share 
in  plundering  her  employer. 

In  bowing  her  neck  to  the  yoke  of  a 
house-tyrant,  Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman  was 
probably  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
which  now  and  then  induce  the  French 
nation,  when  it  grows  a  little  weary  of 
changes  of  ministry,  popular  demonstra- 
tions, and  revolutionary  antics  in  general, 
to  put  up  for  a  time  with  the  lesser  discom- 
forts of  personal  rule.  It  is  convenient,  no 
doubt,  to  have  all  your  laws  made  for  you, 
and  all  your  household  routine  organised ; 
all  your  military  and  naval  affairs  kept 


straight,  and  all  your  tradesmen's  bills 
paid  without  any  trouble,  beyond  paying 
the  necessary  taxes,  or  signing  the  neces- 
sary cheques.  The  French  nation  is 
occasionally  seized  with  a  desire  to  be  let 
alone  to  grow  its  grapes  and  beetroot,  and 
count  its  eggs  and  artichokes;  and  in 
the  same  way  Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman  felt 
herself  impelled  to  delegate  her  house- 
hold duties,  and  a  certain  portion  of  her 
personal  liberty,  to  her  executive  power,  in 
order  to  find  time  to  prosecute  the  mission 
to  which  she  believed  she  was  called. 

For  Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman,  like  Mrs. 
Jellyby,  felt  on  the  subject  of  missions 
very  strongly  indeed;  but,  unlike  that 
lady,  she  did  not  survey  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  in  search  of  her 
proselytes.  She  preferred  to  work  in 
her  own  place  amongst  her  own  people, 
taking  them  vigorously  in  hand  whether 
they  wished  to  be  reformed  or  not  No 
one,  looking  at  our  Lady  Bountiful  in  the 
flesh,  would  have  been  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  she  was  a  person  of  energetic 
disposition.  She  was  tall  and  thin  in 
person,  apparently  fragile  as  a  lath,  but 
really  endowed  with  well-nigh  ineidiaus- 
tible  powers  of  endurance.  Her  face,  never 
comely  at  its  best,  had  been  marked  and 
furrowed  by  care;  and,  by  losing  its 
smoothness,  had  gained  much  in  character 
and  expression.  Outdoors  one  always  saw 
her  attired  in  a  long  grey  cloak,  and 
wearing  the  plainest  of  bonnets.  It  was  a 
rare  occurrence,  indeed,  to  traverse  Shil- 
liogbury  from  one  end  to  the  other,  without 
catching  a  glimpse  of  her  sombre  figure, 
either  coming  out  of  a  cottage  or  diving 
down  some  alley  in  prosecution  of  the  par- 
ticular work  on  hand.  She  seemed  to  be 
perpetually  on  the  move,  and  indeed  no 
harder  penance  could  have  been  placed 
upon  her  than  to  keep  her  inactive  and 
uoemployed  for  a  whole  day.  Early  in  the 
morning  she  would  write  and  dispatch  half- 
a  dozen  notes,  making  appointments  with 
half-a-dozen  difierent  people  at  places  per- 
haps seven  miles  apart,  and  she  would  very 
rarely  be  behind  time,  let  the  matter  con- 
cerned be  ever  so  trifling. 

Following  the  line  of  religious  thought 
she  did,  Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman  could  hardly 
have  looked  forward  to  enjoying  anything 
like  spiritual  peace  in  Shillingbury,  sup- 
posing that  she  knew  the  state  of  church 
parties  before  she  came  amongst  us.  Mr. 
Northborough,  our  then  rector,  read  with 
perfect  decorum  the  morning  and  evening 
services  every  Sunday,   and^  treated  .his 
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hearers  on  each  occasioQ  to  one  of  those 
exqnisitely  polished,  carefully  reasoned, 
spoken  essays  which  he  called  sermons. 
No  man  could  he  more  free  from  enthu- 
siasm than  he  was,  and  certainly  no  one 
would  be  more  likely  to  regard  with 
amused  contempt  the  strivings  and  run- 
nings to  and  fro  of  an  active  woman  like 
Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman  in  her  universal 
crusade  against  human  frailty.  The  Bey. 
Onesiphorus  Tulke  was  at  that  time  the 
head-master  of  the  free-school ;  and,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Mr.  Winsor,  was  in  his  full 
career  of  activity  on  behalf  of  the  various 
evangelical  societies  favoured  by  the  latter 
gentleman.  A  band  of  malcontents  would 
make  surreptitious  visits  on  the  great  fes* 
tivals  of  the  Church  and  on  saints'  days  to 
Bletherton,  where  Mr.  Laporte,  the  new 
vicar,  had  started  choral  services,  a  sur- 
pliced  choir,  and  divers  other  innova* 
tions.  Last^  but  not  least,  there  was 
Miss  Dalgaims,  an  Ishmaelite  indeed,  re- 
garding the  rector  as  a  hidden  rationalist 
if  not  infidel  Mr.  Tulke— weU!  Mr. 
Tulke  preached  doctrines  approximately 
sound,  no  doubt;  but  the  sharp  nose  of 
Miss  Dalgairns  was  not  at  fault  with 
respect  to  the  reverend  gentleman's  true 
character.  She  smelt  the  rat  long  before 
anyone  else  in  Shillingbury  had  any  sus- 
picions about  him.  Naturally  the  wan- 
derers over  to  Bletherton  came  in  for  her 
fiercest  denunciations.  In  addition  to  all 
these  parties  in  the  church,  there  was  a 
compact  minority  of  Nonconformists,  who 
loved  their  brethren  of  the  establishment, 
high,  low,  and  broad,  as  dearly  as  these 
last-named  sections  loved  one  another. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Irishman 
who  once  complained  that  he  was  growing 
mpuldy  for  want  of  a  ''  bating,"  would  not 
have  been  more  uncomfortable  in  a  region 
of  complete  calm  than  Mrs.  Cutler  Bridg- 
man. Indeed,  I  have  a  suspicion  that, 
before  she  came  to  Shillingbury,  she  sent 
an  emissary  to  enquire  whether  there  was 
to  be  found  sufficient  fuel  to  keep  per- 
manently at  boiling-point  the  kettle  of 
theological  hot  water,  and  that  she  must 
have  found  the  report  to  be  all  that  she 
could  desire. 

The  church  views  favoured  by  our  Lady 
Bountiful  were  undeniably  high.  For  the 
age  in  which  she  lived  they  were  very  high 
indeed,  and  she  soon  found  out  that  no 
one  in  Shillingbury  came  up  to  her 
standard,  even  amongst  that  small  band  of 
wanderers  who  strayed  occasionally  into 
the  alien  fold  of  Mr.  Laporte  at  Bletherton. 


But  naturally  she  looked  to  find  the  most 
promising  field  for  her  proselytising  activity 
amongst  these,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
she  set  to  work.  When  she,  figuratively 
speaking,  set  up  her  standard  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  campi  she  was  not  the  only  one 
who  felt  somethiBg  of  the  "rapture  of  the 
strife."  Miss  Dalgairns»  in  the  absence  of 
any  adversary  worthy  of  her  prowess,  was 
beginning  to  find  her  arms  growing  rusty, 
and  to  sigh  for  some  new  occasion  to  use 
them.  Ihtk  Cutler  Bridgman  was  not  the 
woman  to  veil  her  crest,  or  to  make  any 
secret  of  her  religious  attitude,  but  even 
had  she  been  given  to  concealment,  she 
would  hardly  have  baffled  for  a  week  the 
skilful  espionage  of  her  opponent.  As  it 
was,  she  threw  down  the  gage  of  battle  at 
once,  and  the  declaration  of  war,  I  regret 
to  say,  was  delivered  in  church. 

The  pew  belonging  to  Miss  Dalgaims 
was  the  next  one  to  Mrs.  Bridgman's.  The 
former  lady  had  a  comfortable  cushion  and 
hassock  in  a  particular  comer,  and  invari- 
ably worshipped  looking  westward  as 
religiously  as  an  Indian  Mussulman.  When 
the  Creed  was  repeated,  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  Mra  Brtdgman's  attendance  at  moraiog 
service,  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the 
champions  face  each  other.  Not  one  of 
the  nodding  plumes  of  Miss  Dalgairns's 
Sunday  bonnet  gave  sign  of  motion,  while 
Mrs.  Bridgman,  gazing  eastward,  surged 
and  bowed,  and  elevated  and  prostrated 
herself  with  extra  fervour  at  the  appointed 
places.  After  this  all  Shillingbury  knew 
that  the  signal  for  battle  had  been  given, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  long  to  wait 
before  the  first  blow  would  be  struck. 

Among  the  more  favoured  prot6g^es  of 
Miss  Ddgatrns  in  Shillingbury  was  an 
elderly  dame  named  Lydia  Crump.  Mrs. 
Crump  was  a  widow  who  lived  on  a  small 
pension,  given  to  her  by  her  late  husband's 
employers,  and  with  her  resided  her  grand- 
son, Joshua,  the  only  child  of  her  only 
daughter,  who  had  died  when  Joshua  was 
a  baby.    Mrs.  Cramp  was  a  feeble-voiced, 

Juerulous-tempered,  pious  old  woman,  and 
oshua  was  one  of  those  slow-witted, 
flabby-faced|  listless  boys,  who  appear  to 
develop  so  readily  under  a  grandmother's 
nurture.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  ' 
that,  in  order  to  stand  as  high  as  she  did 
in  Miss  Dalgaims's  books,  Mrs.  Crump  had 
been  forced  to  surrender  her  freedom  both 
of  will  and  deed  to  the  direction  of  her 
imperious  patroness.  She  ate  and  drimk 
what  Miss  Dalgaims  declared  to  be 
most  wholesome,  and  at  the  same  time 
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most  economioal.  She  read^  or  professed 
to  read,  tlie  sheaves  of  tracts  which  were 
laid  npon  her  table.  She  allowed  herself 
to  be  physicked  from  the  Dalgairos  phar- 
macopoBia,  and  she  would  pleM  guflty  to 
the  possession  of  whatever  ailment  Miss 
Dalgaims  mi^ht  tax  her  with,  even  though 
that  lady  might  affirm  she  was  suffering 
from  bronchitis,  while  she  herself  would 
only  be  sensible  of  rhenmatism  in  her  left 
leg.  The  e£Pects  of  the  Dalgaims  domi- 
nation, though  in  a  minor  degree,  were  felt 
by  Master  Joshua  Bates  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  Joshua,  though  he  was  not  a 
very  bright  boy,  began  with  ripening  years 
to  regara  the  benefactress  of  the  house 
with  a  feeling  of  undoubted  awe^  with 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  was 
mingled  more  of  abhorrence  than  of 
affection.  Poor  old  Lydia  was  lonely,  and 
unwilling  to  part  with  her  grandson  when 
he  reached  that  age  which  usually  sees 
boys  of  his  class  being  bound  apprentice 
or  setting  off  into  the  world  in  quest  of 
fortune.  Ever  since  Joshua  had  been 
breeched,  she  had  been  tremblingly  on  the 
watch  for  that  day  when  Miss  Dalgaims 
should  bear  down  upon  her,  and  teU  her 
that  the  -boy  must  be  sent  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  his  bread  by  this  or  that 
calling ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  ''  the 
dreadful  dawn  was  stayed  "  till  Joshua  was 
nigh  fifteen ;  a  strange  circumstance  indeed, 
for  Miss  Dalgaims,  in  cases  when  acting 
for  one  person's  good  meant  inflicting 
punishment  upon  another,  was  usually  very 
prompt.  But  at  last  the  thunderbolt  fell 
Lydia  was  told  one  morning  that  she  must 
tsJce  Joshua  to  the  tailor's  to  be  measured 
for  a  page's  suit,  as  a  situation  in  that 
capacity  had  been  secured  for  him  in  the 
household  of  the  Hoa  Mrs.  Chespare. 

When  Joshua  was  made  aware  of  the 
fortune  which  was  in  store  for  him,  he 
did  not  display  any  particular  joy.  He 
wandered  about  the  streets  and  roads  all 
day  looking  the  picture  of  misery.  Perhaps 
he  lamented  the  rapidly  shortening  span 
of  his  liberty,  or  perhaps  he  was  turning 
over  in  his  mind  some  of  those  stories 
which  he  had  heard  about  the  rigorous  dis- 
cipline of  Mrs.  Ghespare's  servants'-hall,  and 
of  the  somewhat  meagre  diet  provided 
therein.  Anyhow,  he  was  mopping  up  his 
tears  as  he  shuffled  along  Church  Lane, 
when  suddenly  he  almost  ran  against  our 
Lady  Bountiful,  who  was  coming  round  the 
corner  in  the  opposite  direction:  Mrs. 
Bridgman  had  then  been  located  in  Shil- 
lingbury  about  a  year,  and  during  that 


time  she  had  pretty  well  mastered  the 
state  and  circumstances  of  every  house- 
hold, and,  amongst  other  details,  she  bad 
attentively  considered  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  Miss  Dalgaims  and  her  de- 
pendents. Here  was  Joshua  Bates  in  tears, 
something  had  evidently  gone  wrong,  and 
her  expenence  told  Mrs.  Bridgman  that  the 
occasion  was  one  to  be  improved.  So  she 
stopped  Joshua,  and  by  half-a-dozen  judi- 
ciously put  questions,  ascertained  how  the 
land  lay.  After  listening  to  the  boy's 
whimpering  protestations  that  he  should 
certainly  be  starved  or  die  of  cold  if  the 
plans  on  his  behalf  were  carried  out,  she 
bade  him  cheer  up  and  come  to  her  house 
the  next  morning. 

When  Joshua  told  his  grandmother  what 
had  befallen  him,  the  poor  old  woman's 
heart  sank  within  her;  for,  since  Mrs. 
Cutler  Bridgman  had  been  amongst  us, 
Miss  Dalgaims  had  turned  on  a  fresh  and 
very  pungent  supply  of  anti-Puseyite  tracts; 
and  she  had  not  omitted  to  supplement 
the  printed  warnings  contained  in  these  by 
divers  verbal  ones,  caustic,  and  going 
straight  to  the  point.  Lydia  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
her  when  she  faced  her  patroness,  and  in- 
formed her  that  Joshua  had  been  in  parley 
with  the  enemy.  She  told  Joshua,  with  a 
funt  assumption  of  authority,  that  he  had 
better  keep  clear  of  Mrs.  Bridgman ;  but 
Joshua  declared  that  he  meant  to  go. 
The  boy  was  not  gifted  with  a  very  robust 
will,  but  the  chance  hope  of  an  escape 
from  his  dreaded  servitude  in  buttons  now 
nerved  him  to  persevere  to  the  end. 

At  the  appomted  hour  he  slipped  away, 
and  on  his  return  informed  his  astonished 
grand-parent  that  Mrs.  Bridgman  was  a 
very  nice  lady.  She  didn't  keep  him  wMt- 
ing  outside  the  scullery-door,  as  Miss 
Dalgaims  did,  but  spoke  to  him  in  the 
housekeeper's-room,  regaling  him  with  a 
lump  of  cake  and  a  glass  of  beer  after  the 
interview.  She  said,  too,  that  anyone 
might  see  that  he,  Joshua,  was  not  a  boy 
fitted  for  indoor  service,  and  finished  by 
asking  him  whether  his  tastes  ran  in  the 
direction  of  shoemaking.  If  they  did  she 
would  bind  him  apprentice  to  Lambert 
Guddon.  He  had  always  wished  to  be  a 
shoemaker,  and  here  was  his  chance.  He 
would  go  to  Miss  Dalgaims  on  the  morrow, 
and  say  that  Mrs.  Chespare  must  look  out 
for  another  boy  in  buttons.  But  when, 
about  ten  minutes  afterwards.  Miss  Dal- 
gaims came  in  and  said  that  the  page's 
suit  was  ready,  and  that  she  would  come 
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round  to-morrow  and  see  how  it  fitted, 
poor  Joshua's  spirit  failed  him,  and  he  sat 
dumb  and  awe-stricken.  Bat  the  next 
morning  there  came  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Chespare,  saying  she  woold  not  require 
Joshua  Bates  as  a  man-servant.  How  the 
question  of  that  futile  livery  was  settled 
1  know  not ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
if  it  ever  was  paid  for,  the  payment  did 
not  come  out  of  the  Chespare  coffers.  It 
happened  that  just  at  this  time  Miss  Dal- 
gairns  was  called  away  from  Shillingbury 
for  about  a  fortnight,  and  when  she  re- 
turned she  found  Joshua  Bates  bound 
apprentice  to  Lambert  Caddon,  as  fast  as 
indentures  could  bind  him. 

And  then  the  outburst  of  her  indigna- 
tion was  terrible.  Lambert  Cuddon  was  as 
obnoxious  to  her  as  any  person  could  well 
be.  He  was  indeed  a  decent  fellow  enough 
in  his  trade,  neither  a  freethinker  nor  a 
democrat,  as  the  sons  of  the  last  often  are. 
He  had  a  very  good  tenor  voice,  and 
formerly  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
church  choir,  but  his  position  in  this  he 
resigned,  owing  to  a  dispute  with  Jonas 
Harper,  just  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Laporte 
and  his  doings  at  Bletherton  began  .to 
attract  notice  in  Shillingbury.  He  did 
some  soloing  and  heeling  to  the  well- 
patched  shoes  of  the  above-named  divine, 
and  one  Sundaymorning, thinking,  perhaps, 
that  one  good  turn  deserved  another,  he 
walked  over  to  Bletherton  church.  Mr. 
Laporte  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  by  a 
little  judicious  flattery  he  soon  enlisted 
Cuddon  as  a  member  of  his  own  choir. 

Miss  Dalgairns  knew  well  enough  that 
Joshua  would  learn  something  else  besides 
nailing  and  sewing  uppers  in  Lambert 
Cuddon's  workshop.  Poor  Lydia  took 
to  her  bed  in  consequence  of  the  flood 
of  reproaches  which  were  launched  at 
her  head,  and  was  only  induced  to  **get 
about  again  "  on  account  of  the  abundance 
and  nauseousness  of  the  medicines  which 
she  was  commanded  to  swallow.  When- 
ever Joshua  met  his  quondam  patroness  he 
was  greeted  with  a  frown  of  the  blackest 
disapprobation,  which  grew  yet  more  dire 
when  it  was  noised  abroad  that  he  had 
been  seen  walking  with  his  master  in  the 
direction  of  Bletherton,  and  gave  way  to  a 
stare  of  contemptuous  non-recognition  after 
it  had  been  clearly  established  that  he  had 
walked  in  procession,  carrying  a  banner, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  harvest  thanks- 
giving service. 

Mrs.  Bridgman,  by  this  move  of  hers — ^a 
move  which  she  spoke  of  as  the  winning  of 


a  soul  to  the  Church — while  other  people 
called  it  kidnapping,  pure  and  simple, 
certainly  strengthen^  her  position.  She 
got  Cuddon  a  lot  of  work  for  the  Asylum 
for  Decayed  Anglican  Oi^an-Blowers,  an 
establishmentconnected  withan  "  advanced" 
West  End  London  church,  and  Joshua, 
after  his  apprenticeship  was  over,  was 
transferred,  by  her  influence,  to  a  leading 
establishment  in  Martlebury.  She  was  a 
shrewd  woman  of  the  world,  and  she  had 
learnt  that  you  win  people  over  to  your  way 
of  thinking  in  religious  matters  much  more 
readily  if  you  can  show  them  some  con- 
sequent material  advantage  in  this  life, 
than  you  will  if  you  merely  promise  them 
joys  which  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dark  gate  of  the  graveyard.  When  it 
became  generally  known  that  practical 
benefits  might  fall  into  the  laps  of  those 
who  stpod  well  with  her,  a  surprising 
revolution  of  public  opinion  took  place. 
Matrons  endowed  with  half-a-dozen  children 
to  be  '<got  off;"  lost  all  their  distaste  of 
Mrs.  Bridgman's  genuflections  in  church, 
and  became  quite  sceptical  as  to  the  truth 
of  those  stories  about  her  worshipping 
idols  and  sending  money  to  the  Pope 
of  Some  on  the  sly.  The  Shillingbury 
contingent  attending  Mr.  Laporie's  services 
waxed  in  numbers  as  time  went  on,  and  the 
gaps  in  our  own  congregation,  never  an 
overflowing  one,  became  more  apparent 
The  rector,  Mr.  Northborough,  all  the  while 
treated  Mrs.  Bridgman  with  studious 
politeness,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
express  his  high  approval  of  her  scheme 
for  establishing  a  visiting  and  catechising 
mission  at  BrooksbankEnd;  just  what  was 
to  be  expected  of  him,  Miss  Dalgairns 
affirmed,  since  it  eased  him  of  all  necessity, 
according  to  his  own  code  of  duty,  of  doing 
any  visiting  or  parochial  work  in  that 
unsavoury  district  himself.  By  her  succes- 
sive benefactions  at  Christmas  and  Easter, 
Mr.  Laporte's  stock  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perties grew  rapidly.  When  that  gentleman 
was  laid  up  with  low  fever  she  sent  to 
London  post-haste  for  a  nurse  from  an 
Anglican  sisterhood,  and  when  Sister 
Monica  appeared,  one  Sunday  evening, 
with  her  somewhat  startling  head-gear, 
in  ShiUingbury  church,  Mr.  Tulke,  who 
happened  to  be  the  preacher,  put  aside  the 
written  discourse  he  had  prepared,  and 
thumped  out  a  fierce  denunciation  of  the 
scarlet  woman  who  sits  upon  the  seven 
hills. 

Mrs.  Bridgman's  household,  like  that  of 
most  other  philanthropists,  was  not,  in 
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itself,  a  model  of  order,  for  Miss  Pomfrey, 
with  all  her  virtues,  was  not  gifted  with 
the  faculty  of  administratioD.  There  was 
rough-and-ready  plenty,  as  far  as  the  table 
was  concerned ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  girls,  there  was  arough-and- 
ready  traininj^  at  the  hands  of  a  German 
goyerness.  They  grew  up  mannerless, 
uncouth  hoydens ;  not  very  enthusiastic  as 
to  their  mother's  work,  but  possessed  with 
strong  beh'efs  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
Tompkins  blood,  and  the  inferiority  of 
everybody  else  in  Shiliingbury.  No  doubt 
Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman  would  have  done 
better  to  spend  more  of  her  time  in  con- 
trolling her  kitchen  and  schoolroom ;  but, 
had  she  done  so,  she  must  have  left  the 
outside  masses  a  little  more  to  their  own 
devices ;  and  our  Lady  Bountiful  was  fated 
to  "  missionise,"  for  the  reason  which  impels 
little  dogs  to  bark  and  bite,  if  for  no  other. 
Granted,  therefore,  this  necessity,  she 
would  have  done  better  to  work  only  with 
those  cases  of  which  she  had  positive 
knowledge,  but,  in  an  unlucky  moment, 
she  gave  ear  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Bev. 
Cyprian  Wicks,  the  priest  of  her  favourite 
high-church  in  the  metropolis,  that  she 
should  take  personal  charge  of  a  **  case ''  of 
a  somewhat  unusual  character,  which  had 
recently  come  under  his  notice. 

The  ''case"  in  due  time  arrived  in 
Shiliingbury,  and  took  up  its  residence  in 
Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman's  household.  In 
other  words,  the  case  was  a  very  fine,  hand- 
some girl,  who  was  evidently  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  some  accident,  since  she 
walked  only  on  crutches.  Miss  Mary  West 
—for  such  was  her  name — had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  accident-ward  of  a  London 
hospital  by  the  good  Cyprian,  who,  when 
ho  ascertained  what  her  religious  views 
were,  took  a  warm  interest  in  her,  and 
decided  that  she  was  altogether  too  good 
for  the  quarters  in  which  he  found  her,  and 
the  result  of  his  benevolent  interference 
was  that  Miss  Mary  West  became  a  tempo- 
rary dweller  under  Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman's 
roof. 

Naturally,  there  were  plenty  of  surmises 
as  to  the  status  and  antecedents  of  Miss 
West  Mrs.  Bridgman  had  already  enter- 
tained several  "  cases  "  committed  to  her 
charge  by  the  Kev.  Cyprian  Wicks,  but 
none  of  them  had  been  so  interesting  as 
the  one  in  question.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks,  she  seemed  to  be  recovering 
from  her  lameness,  for  she  was  able  to 
walk  with  a  stick,  and  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing she  appeared  in  Shiliingbury  church. 


Only  once,  though;  for,  as  Mrs.  Cutler 
Bridgman  informed  everyone  she  came 
across.  Miss  West's  conscience  was  so  out- 
raged by  the  constant  and  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  rubric  at  every  turn  that  she 
determined  to  go  to  church  no  more,  till 
she  might  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  walk 
as  far  as  Bletherton. 

Meantime,  she  made  herself  very  pleasant 
indeed  to  the  daughters  of  the  hoose. 
Anyone  with  knowledge  of  the  worid 
would  have  seen  that  she  was  not  a 
lady;  but  the  horizon  of  the  Misses 
Bridgman  was  not  an  extended  one. 
Judging  from  the  wav  in  which  she  talked 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  delights,  her  ex- 
perience of  it  must  have  been  large  and 
varied;  but  she  never  named  either  her 
cdUing  or  her  place  of  abode.  Whether  or 
not  Mrs.  Bridgman  was  wiser  than  the  rest 
of  Shiliingbury  in  this  matter,  nobody 
knows  or  ever  will  know.  It  was  not 
from  her  mouth  that  enlightenment  came 
to  us. 

Miss  West,  after  a  time,  became  an 
active  teacher  in  the  Brooksbank  End 
mission-room,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr& 
Brid^an  to  a  select  working-party,  at  the 
meetmgs  of  which  one  lady  read  aloud 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  or  some  such  entertain- 
ing volume,  while  the  otiiers  made  various 
articles  of  infant  clothing.  At  last  the  time 
came  when  she  had  quite  recovered  from 
her  sprain,  and  began  to  talk  of  returning 
to  London.  The  following  Monday  was 
fixed  for  her  departure,  notwithstanding 
the  protestations  of  her  young  friends, 
and  on  the  last  Sunday  evening  they 
walked  over  to  service  at  Bletherton 
church. 

In  a  recent  paper,  mention  was  made  of 
Sir  Foxall  Matlodr,  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Winsor.  Sir  Foxall  was  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  brothers  amongst  whom,  accord- 
ing to  rumour,  Mr.  Winsor's  worldly 
wealth  would  be  divided,  and  they  were, 
with  one  exception,  young  men  eminently 
worthy  of  their  uncle's  testamentary 
benevolence.  This  exception  was  Talbot, 
the  youngest  of  the  brood,  more  com- 
monly known  in  the  circles  he  frequented 
as  "Tolly." 

Mr.  Talbot  Matlock  was  a  barristw, 
living,  in  spite  of  his  early  training,  a  good 
deal  in  that  world  *' where  soda-water 
flows  freely  in  the  morning,  and  where 
men  caU  each  other  by  their  christian- 
names."  Being  such  a  one,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  his  invitations  to  Skit- 
field  should  be  few  and  far  between,  and 
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the  reception  accorded  to  him  somewhat 
frigid.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  ever  have  been  bidden  to  his  uncle's 
roof,  had  he  not  been  a  much  more  skilful 
shot  than  any  of  his  brothers ;  and,  on  this 
account,  more  serviceable  in  filMng  the  game- 
larder.  The  head-keeper  would  always  place 
him  at  the  warmest  comers,  even  though  Sir 
Foxall  himself  might  be  present,  but  then 
the  baronet,  besides  being  an  indifferent 
shot,  was  fabled  to  be  a  Uttle  ''near"  in 
the  matter  of  tipping. 

Whenever  Talbot  was  down  at  Skitfield, 
he  made  a  point  of  heaping  up  still  further 
the  measure  of  his  iniquities  by  going  over 
to  Bletherton  to  call  upon  Mr.  Laporte, 
whom  he  had  known  at  college;  and  it 
happened  that  he  walked  into  church  that 
very  same  Sunday  evening  when  Miss 
West  was  present  to  listen  to  Mr.  Laporte's 
voice  for  the  last  time.  As  the  church 
was  rather  full  he  was  ushered  into  the 
seat  already  occupied,  in  part,  by  Mrs. 
Bridgman  and  her  foUowing;  and,  not 
being  much  of  a  church-goer.  Tolly  soon 
lifted  his  eyes  from  his  prayer-book  to 
take  stock  of  the  congregation.  When  he 
caught  sight  of  Miss  West's  countenance, 
he  looked  at  her  attentively  till  he  caught 
her  eye.  Then  the  young  lady  blushed  a 
little,  and  afterwards  paid  heed  to  nothing 
but  her  devotions.  She  was  very  sOent 
as  she  walked  home,  but  this,  no  doubt, 
was  due  to  regret  at  her  approaching 
departure. 

Tolly  was  late  for  supper  that  night, 
having  smoked  a  pipe  with  the  vicar  after 
service,  and  he  was  received  with  a  chOling 
silence  as  he  drew  his  chiur  up  to  the  table ; 
but  he  was  not  the  sort  of  young  man  to 
be  easily  disconcerted.  He  chattod  airily 
about  Jack  Laporte's  new  biretta,  and 
what  a  good  fellow  Jack  was  when  yon 
got  him  away  from  his  preaching-shop — 
in  spite  of  lus  aunt's  deprecatory  cough, 
and  Mr.  Winsor's  frowna  "  What  a  funny 
woman  that  Mrs.  Bridgman  seems  to  be, 
aunt,"  he  went  on;  ''she's  always  got  a 
fresh  young  woman  with  her,  whenever  I 
come  down.  Where  does  she  pick  'em 
upl" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  Mrs.  Bridgman 
and  her  doings,  Talbot,"  said  Mrs.  Winsor ; 
"  but  I  believe  the  person  at  present  with 
her  was  sent  to  her  by  some  Puseyite 
clergyman  in  London  to  be  nursed  for  an 
injured  knee.  The  young  woman  was  quite 
lame  when  she  came  down ;  and  Dr. 
Barnes,  who  attended  her,  told  me  she 
must  have  ^^  a  very  severe  fall;"  and  so 


Mrs.  Winsor  went  on  at  some  length, 
showing  great  powers  of  insight,  if  she 
really  ^ew  nothing  about  Mrs.  Bridgman 
and  her  doings,  as  she  declared. 

At  last  she  was  interrupted  by  Tolly, 
who  gave  a  long  whistle,  and  at  the  same 
time  brought  his  hand  down  heavily  on 
the  tabla 

"  By  Jove  I  I  have  it  now.  Just  fancy  I 
Whatalark!" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Talbot  1 "  said  the 
head  of  the  house. 

"Why,  she's  MdUe.  Fleurette,  the  girl 
who  does  the  trapeze  business  at  the  Ken- 
sington Music  Hall.  You  must  have  heard 
about  her.  A  month  ago  she  came  down 
ever  so  many  feet,  and  everyone  thought 
she  was  killed." 

Instantly,  in  spite  of  the  horrifying 
nature  of  the  topic,  there  was  a  rustile  of 
curiosity  round  tlie  table.  There  was  game 
afoot;  the  scent  was  hot;  and  a  successful 
hunt  must  lead  to  Mrs.  Bridgman's  utter 
discomfiture. 

"  And  was  she  really  sent  from  a  respect- 
able hospital  1  What  was  the  name  of 
the  clergyman  who  took  so  remarkable  an 
interest  in  her  1  Was  it  not  almost  certain 
that  Mrs.  Bridgman  must  have  known 
whom  she  was  taking  in  1    Was  the  girl 

not  one  of  the  disreputable "  But  here 

Tolly  broke  in. 

"Disreputable !  not  a  bit;  a  real  good 
girl.  She  goes  to  church  every  Sunday. 
Jim  Hennessy  told  me  all  about  her.  Jim 
used  to  go  to  the  same  church — a  high 
church,  somewhere  Paddington  way — ^just 
to  have  a  look  at  her.  Oh,  there's  nothing 
wrong  about  the  girl,  aunt.    She's  as  right 

as "    But  here  a  kick  administered  to 

ToUy's  shins  under  the  table  by  Sir  Foxall 
warned  him  that  there  was  no  need  for 
him  to  fumishacomparative  to  the  rectitude 
of  Mdlla  Fleurette. 

Miss  Mary  West  had  scarcely  passed  the 
confines  of  Shillinebnry  before  the  whole 
story  was  noised  abroad,  and  the  scand^ 
for  a  time  was  certauily  very  great,  espe- 
cially  amongst  those  moti^ers  whose  children 
had  been  taught  the  catechism  by  such  a 
creature,  and  those  ladies  who  had  worked 
in  the  same  room  with  her.  How  Mrs. 
Bridgman  excused  herself  and  the  Bev. 
Cyprian  Wioksi  or  whether  she  ever 
attempted  to  do  so,  does  not  now  concern 
us.  Six  months  after  this  untoward  event, 
our  Lady  Bountiful  left  us  to  take  i>osses- 
sion  of  a  house  in  Wiltshire  which  had 
been  bequeathed  to  her  by  some  collateral 
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THE  OLD  FRENCH  THEATRE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

Excepting  the  Church  as  a  matter  of 
course,  we  do  not  know  of  any  institution 
in  France  that  has  had  a  longer  continuous 
existence  than  the  theatre.  Nominally, 
the  French  Academy  is  older.  It  was 
founded  in  1635,  and  the  Com^die 
FraD9aise  was  established  in  1680.  But 
in  that  year  Comeille  had  ceased  to  write 
for  the  stage ;  Moli^re  was  dead ;  and  all 
the  plays  that  Racine  had  written  for  the 

fmblic  had  been  produced.  The  estab* 
ishment  of  the  Oom6die  Fran9aise  was 
not  a  new  foundation.  This  was  an  addi- 
tional title,  taken  by  the  actors  in  the 
year  1680,  probably  because  in  that  year 
the' King  ordered  that  the  two  existing 
French  Uieatres  should  be  merged  into 
one,  and  that  no  other  large  French 
theatre  should  be  allowed  in  Paris.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  at  what  time 
the  theatre  first  became  national  in  France, 
though  we  think  it  more  reasonable  to  take 
the  year  1588  as  a  starting-point  than  the 
later  date,  1680. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  a  book  was 
published  in  London  by  Messra  Chapman 
and  Hall,  Annals  of  the  French  Stage,  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Hawkins,  giving  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  all  tne  principal  plays 
that  were  acted  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  main  body  of  tiie  work  treats 
of  the  plays  acted  in  the  seventeentii 
century,  but  in  truth  Mr.  Hawkins  goes 
back  very  much  farther.  He  begins  with 
the  year  789,  and  takes  us  down  to  the  death 
of  Racine  in  1699.  That  b  a  long  space 
of  time,  and  we  think  he  has  cov^ed  his 
g[round  very  well  Keeping  closely  to  the 
tide  of  his  book,  Mr.  Hawkins  is  an  an- 
nalist rather  than  a  historian,  and  of  other 
stages  besides  the  French  he  says  littie 
or  nothing.  The  book  is  evidentiy  the 
result  of  conscientious  work.  Mr.  Hawkins 
has  given  us  facts  rather  than  his  own 
theories  about  theatrical  art.  He  has 
his  own  ideas,  for  he  is  in  sympathy 
with  his  subject;  but  he  does  not  ego- 
tistically show  us  that  he  wrote  his  two 
volumes  as  though  he  believed  it  to  be 
of  importance  to  the  world  that  people 
should  know  what  he  thought  We  wish, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Hawkins  had  told  us  a  little 
more  what  he  thought  of  some  of  the  plays 
by  the  chief  writers,  or  that  he  had  said  a 
littie  more  of  the  nature  of  their  work. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  Mr.  I 
Hawkins  thought  of  these  plays ;  for  the  | 


expression  of  an  author's  opinion,  whether 
it  be  correct  in  detail  or  not»  is  often  a  tme 
guide  to  the  tone  of  his  thoughts. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume, 
Mr.  Hawkins  has  given  us  a  tolerably  fall 
index;  and  a  chronology  of  the  French 
stage,  in  which  he  puts  under  each  sac- 
cessive  year  plays  that  were  acted,  and  also 
denotes  under  each  year  all  the  most  im- 
portant events  relating  to  the  theatra  Both 
of  these  additions  to  the  book  are  valuable 
to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  subjectw 
Of  foot-notes,  indicating  the  authorities, 
we  have  seen  nona  Mr.  Hawkins  may 
have  thought  that  as  these  books  and 
their  writers  would  be  unknown  to 
most  Englishmen,  there  was  no  need  to 
give  them.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in 
saying  that  those  who  do  know  where  to 
turn  to  the  best  authorities  for  facts 
relating  to  the  old  French  stage,  will  find 
Mr.  Hawkins  to  be  accurate  in  his  state- 
ments. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Hawkins  is  an 
annalist  rather  than  a  historian,  but  in  the 
first  two  chapters  of  his  book,  in  sixty- 
seven  pages,  he  has  taken  us  over  eight 
hundred  and  forty  years,  and  has  shown 
us  the  route  pretty  well  by  the  way.  After 
that  time,  important  events  come  closer 
together,  and  years  are  more  surely  marked 
by  plays  of  interest  that  have  made  their 
reputation.  - 

The  earliest  French  plays  that  we  know 
much  about  are  the  Mystery  Plays, 
and  they  belong  to  a  civilisation  anterior 
to  ours.  Mr.  Hawkins  says :  '<  The 
Mysteries  illustrated  what  to  nine  out 
of  every  ten  men  and  women  were  the 
subjects  of  their  most  frequent  and  passing 
-thoughts.  It  was  an  age  of  ardent,  pro- 
found, unquestioning  faith,  mingled  with 
debasing  superstition."  These  ^ys  were 
performed  by  a  band  of  young  artisans, 
known  as  Les  Confreres  de  la  Passion,  and 
they  enjoyed  a  monopoly  for  their  per- 
formance. In  1 398,  the  Parliament  forbade 
them  from  playing  at  St.  Maur,  near  Paris, 
and  this  prohibitory  act  is  the  first  docu- 
ment we  have  which  tells  us  of  a  definitely 
constituted  company  of  players  in  France. 
For  many  years  ike  representation  of  the 
mystery  plays  had  been  regarded  by  the 
actors  and  by  the  audience  as  a  sacred 
show.  Then  by  degrees  the  reverential 
feeling  in  the  plays  was  lost.  People  who 
had  paid  their  money  for  adnussion  into 
the  theatre  wanted  to  be  amused,  and  thus 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  mysteries  became 
changed.    What  had  been  looked  upon  as 
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a  divine  worship  came  to  be  coiiBidered  a 
pastima  And  this  brought  about  a  rup- 
ture with  the  GhurcL  Until  the  excesses 
had  grown  too  great,  the  priests  encouraged 
these  performances ;  they  were  so  popiUar 
that  the  hour  of  vespers  was  advanced  in 
order  that  all  good  people  might  attend 
the  service  after  they  had  come  out  of  the 
theatre.  But  when  the  mysteries  had 
definitely  broken  with  the  Church,  the 
plays  became  a  question  of  profit  and  loss 
to  the  manager.  To  make  them  remune- 
rative, the  comic  scenes  were  lengthened, 
the  Devil  became  a  personage  of  greater  im- 
portance, and,  discomfited  as  he  always 
was  on  the  stage  before  the  audience,  it 
was  he  who  played  the  principal  part.  A 
new  character,  the  Fool,  was  introduced, 
more  unseemly  than  the  Devil,  because  of 
his  eccentricities,  and  then  the  wildest 
buffoonery  was  naturally  the  most  relished. 
The  clergy  could  not  remain  indifferent  to 
these  excesses,  which,  under  a  show  of 
piety,  were  in  fact  compromising  religion  in 
the  gravest  way;  and  finally,  when  they 
couldnotsucceed in  repressing  theburlesque, 
they  got  the  representations  prohibited 
by  the  Parliament  This  was  in  1548. 
The  prohibition  extended  only  to  Paris  and 
the  neighbourhood,  for  we  find  these  plays 
were  acted  in  the  provinces  for  some  years 
afterwards.  Sainte-Beuve  says :  "  From  a 
literary  and  dramatic  point  of  view,  that 
which  essentially  characterises  the  mysterv 
plays  is  the  lowest  vulgarity,  and  triviali- 
ties of  the  most  abject  kind.  The  authors 
were  troubled  by  only  one  care — to  retrace 
in  the  men  and  things  of  former  times  the 
scenes  of  everyday  life.  All  their  skill 
was  devoted  to  making  this  copy,  or  rather, 
this  faithful  facsimile." 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  another 
dramatic  company  of  a  different  kind  was 
started  in  Paris  by  the  Clercs  de  la 
Basoche,  a  band  of  young  lawyers,  who 
played  usually  in  the  hall  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice.  The  Basochiens  invented  two 
kinds  of  plays—the  Morality,  the  figures  in 
which  are  chiefly  personifications  of  senti- 
ments and  abstract  ideas ;  and  the  Farce, 
which  was  usually  a  ludicrous  representa- 
tion of  any  homely  incident.  In  this,  as  in 
the  grotesque  part  of  the  mysteries,  we 
may  see  that  Uie  French  comedy  actors 
were  in  an  informal  way  aiming  at  a  repre- 
sentation of  real  life.  Their  love  for 
reality  was  strong  then  as  now,  and 
crude  as  their  performances  were,  the 
satirical  banter  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 
I  In  a  few  yenrs  the  Enfaots   sans  Souci 


followed  with  their  Soties.  These  were 
buffooneries  and  horse-play  of  the  wildest 
kind. 

There  were  thus  three  troupes  of 
actors  in  Paris  more  or  less  formally  con- 
stituted, the  two  latter  playing  probably 
as  much  for  their  own  amusement  as  for 
that  of  the  spectators.  The  existence  of 
the  three  troupes  caused  a  rivalry,  for  the 
Confreres  de  la  Passion,  who  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  for  performing  the  mysteries, 
induced  the  Enfants  sans  Souci  to  play 
one  of  their  drolleries  after  each  of  their 
own  pieces.  In  1548,  after  the  pseudo- 
religious  plays  had  been  prohibited,  the 
Confir^res  bought  a  portion  of  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne,  and 
built  for  themselves  a  newthea^e  upon  it 
But  they  found  that  they  could  not 
sufficiently  draw  a  paying  public  bv  their 
performance  of  secular  plays,  so  they  let 
their  theatre  to  a  company  of  actors  who 
thought  they  understood  their  art  better. 
This  was  in  1588,  and  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  from  that  date,  until  the  formation  of 
the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  the  chief  theatre  in 
Paris  bore  the  name  of  the  H6tel  de 
Bourgogne.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the 
French  theatre  can  show  a  continuous  line 
of  existence  from  the  year  1588  to  the 
present  day. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  an  effort  was  made  in  France 
to  revive  the  form  of  the  old  Greek 
tragedy.  Ronsard  was  the  first;  then 
came  Du  Bellay,  Jodelle,  Belleau,  Gamier, 
and  others.  They  wrote  tragedies  in 
French,  in  which  they  strove  to  copy  the 
Greek  plays  as  closely  as  possible.  The 
pieces  snowed  an  absolute  want  of  inven- 
tion in  the  plots  and  in  the  characters. 
The  action  was  simple,  as  in  the  Greek 
plays,  the  personages  were  not  numerous, 
the  acts  were  short,  and  the  chorus  was 
made  an  important  feature.  The  lyrical 
poetry  was  usually  far  superior  to  the 
dramatic  But  except  in  ennobling  the 
language,  these  plays  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  merit  at  all  They  were  per- 
form^ in  the  colleges,  and  though  tiie 
public  might  be  admitted  by  paying  their 
money,  these  performances  could  never 
have  been  popular.  Their  authors  were 
young  men  who  were  scholars,  and  they 
were  ambitious  chiefly  of  showing  off  their 
learning  to  a  well-selected  audience.  This 
attempt  at  a  revival  of  thd  Greek  form 
of  tn^edy  is  worth  noticing  because,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  the  French 
dramatists  thought  they  were^doiog  right 
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in  taking  Aristotle  as  their  teacher  when 
they  were  writing  their  plays  for  the 
amasement  of  the  people. 

This  outburst  of  learning  on  the  stage 
was  not  likely  to  live  long.  The  theatre 
tried  to  extend  itself  beyond  the  colleges ; 
but  the  Parliament  resolutely  set  its  face 
against  any  reappearance  of  the  mysteries, 
and  the  wild,  rollicking  farce  went  tem- 
porarily out  of  vogue.  But  with  goodwill 
on  the  part  of  the  audience,  the  theatre 
will  thrive  nearly  alwaya  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  certainly  popular 
in  Paris.  Mr.  Hawkins  says:  ''  Nailed  to 
posts  in  the  streets,  the  announcements  of 
the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne  were  quickly  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  knot  of  citizensi 
and  the  theatre  was  not  unfrequently 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The 
curtain  rose  usually  at  two  o'clock,  an  hour 
after  the  opening  of  the  door."  Tragedy 
hardly  had  a  real  existence  until  the  days 
of  Comeille ;  but  the  birth  of  comedy  was 
earlier.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  two  best  authors  were  Larivey 
and  Hardy.  Larivey  was  of  Italian  ex- 
traction, and  he  put  upon  the  French  stage 
Italian  plots,  manners,  and  customs.  He 
arranged  Italian  comedies  to  suit  the 
French  taste,  as  nowadays  so  many  of 
our  playwrights  adapt  French  comedies 
for  the  English  stage.  Larivey's  plays 
were  all  in  prose,  which  was  a  novelty 
for  a  piece  of  any  pretensions,  and  his 
dialogue  was  vivacious,  and  natural  He 
wrote  twelve  comedies,  of  which  we 
still  possess  nina  Alexandre  Hardy  was 
a  man.  of  greater  powera  He  was  nearly 
as  prolific  as  Lope  de  Vega,  He  said 
himself  that  he  wrote  five  hundred  plays ; 
another  account  credits  him  with  six 
hundred;  another  with  eight  hundred. 
He  was  poor,  and  was  obl^ed  to  write 
that  he  might  live.  He  bound  himself  to 
the  actors  to  give  them  six  plays  every 
month*  Probably  not  all  of  these  were 
written.  It  was  common  in  those  days 
for  a  troupe  of  actors  to  have  ''their 
author"  attached  to  their  company;  and 
very  likely  much  of  the  leammg  of  the 
parts  was  from  verbal  instructions.  The 
actors  would  learn  what  they  had  to  say 
after  the  readiest  fashion.  Hardy's  plays, 
and  those  of  otiier  authors  of  the  time, 
were  often  transmitted  to  memory  by  the 
actors,  and  they  were  printed — such  of 
them  as  attained  to  that  honour — from 
any  copy  that  an  actor  could  write  from 
memory  of  what  he  had  learned.   Authors' 


profits  were  then  unknown,  but  Hardy 
passes  for  the  first  playwright  who  exacted 
a  honorarium  for  his  work.  His  literary 
baggage  consists  now  of  forty-one  plays — 
perhaps  sufficient  to  prevent  us  wishing  for 
more.  Alexandre  Hardy  was  one  of  the 
informal  pioneers  to  dramatic  literature  in 
France.  He  had  no  good  iQodels  to  work 
upon,  and  his  poverty  pressed  him  so 
closely  that  he  allowed  himself  no  time  for 
reflection  as  he  did  his  work,  but  in  lus 
way  he  did  understand  the  staga  The 
tastes  of  his  audience  were  not  severe, 
and  he  strove  to  please  his  public. 

The  Italian  comedy  was  x>opular  in 
Paris  at  this  time,  and  it  had  a  certain 
influence  over  the  French  stage.  It  was 
introduced  into  France  by  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  who,  from  her  youth,  dearly  loved 
the  frolics  of  the  Zanni  and  of  the  Panta- 
leone.  One  of  theoldchroniclers  tells  us  that 
in  the  reign  of  Henri  the  Third  (1574-89), 
^Hhere  was  an  Italian  company,  who 
took  four  sous  a  head  from  all  tiie  French 
who  wished  to  go  and  see  them  play ;  and 
that  there  was  such  a  crowd  and  rush  of 
people,  that  the  four  best  preachers  in  Paris 
did  not,  among  them,  collect  so  many 
people."  The  Italian  comedy  was  of  two 
kinds — the  written,  and  the  improvised 
or  popular  comedy.  This  latter  was 
called  La  Commedia  dell'  Arte,  and  was 
much  the  most  highly  esteemed.  People 
were  accustomed  to  it^  and  they  liked 
it  best.  It  appeared  everywhere  in 
Italy  on  the  commonest  stages.  Each 
province  created  its  own  personage.  To 
Bologna  we  owe  the  pedant,  to  Venice  the 
merchant  and  the  pantaloon,  to  Naples 
the  "  fourbe  "  or  the  cheat  When  the  set 
was  completed,  the  parts  were  immutably 
fixed.  Each  player  had  his  part  definitely 
cut  out  for  him,  and  the  audience  knew 
generally  what  might  be  expected  from 
each  actor.  The  success  of  a  play  would 
therefore  be  very  largely  dependent  upon 
the  merits  of  the  actors,  and  upon  their 
natural  cleverness.  Doubtless  this  constant 
repetition  of  the  parts  made  the  improvisa- 
tion of  the  dialogue  easier.  But  vrith  the 
Italians  gesture  had  a  larger  part  in  their 
play  than  spoken  woras.  The  beat 
of  the  Italian  companies  that  came  to 
Paris  were  I  Oelosi,  who  came  for 
the  first  time  in  1577,  and  after  fre- 
quent goings  and  comings,  returned  finally 
to  their  own  country  in  1604.  The  pearl 
of  this  troupe,  as  she  has  been  called, 
was  Isabella  Andreini,  the  wife  of  one  of 
their  most  celebrated  actors.    She  was  very 
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popular  on  the  stage,  and  was  as  much 
respected  in  her  homely  life.  She  died  at 
Lyons,  on  her  way  to  Italy,  in  1604,  and 
after  her  death  the  company  of  I  Geloai 
dispersed. 

It  would  be  more  impossible  for  as  now 
to  determine  how  mach  Moliere  learnt  from 
the  Italian  actors  in  Paris,  than  how  much 
Raphael  learnt  from  Perugino.  But  we 
may  say  that  his  early  plays  are  as  much 
Italian  as  French.  The  plots  are  Italian, 
and  so  are  the  modes  of  mtrigue.  So  far 
as  we  can  judge,  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
indebted  to  the  Italian  actors  for  the 
constant  movement  of  his  pieces,  and  he 
may  also  haye  learned  from  them  that 
every  line  of  dialo^e  should  make  a  step 
forward  in  the  action  of  the  play.  He  is 
incontestably  the  most  genuinely  dramatic 
of  all  French  writers,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  he  owed  much  of  his  success  to 
the  Italians.  The  wish  to  learn,  and  the 
aptitudes  were  his  own,  but  the  Italian 
actors  were  his  chief  instructors.  When 
he  became  popular  enough  to  excite  envy, 
his  enemies  reproached  him  that  he  had 
taken  lessons  from  one  Tiberio  Fiorelli, 
who  used  to  play  the  part  of  Scaramuccia. 
An  amusing  account  of  this  is  given  in  the 
third  scene  of  the  first  act  of  a  play  called 
Elomire  Hypocondre,  by  Le  Boulanger  de 
Chalussay.  Elomire,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an 
anagram  of  Moliere.  Mr.  Hawkins  has 
made  a  mistake  by  calling  this  play  "  a 
ballad."  Some  of  the  lines  relating  events 
in  Moli^re's  early  history  are  cleverly 
written,  and  they  are  accepted  as  an 
authority.  MoU^re  thought  the  play  was 
scurrilous^  and  got  it  suppressed.  In  the 
last  few  years  the  piece  has  been  twice 
reprinted.  Opposite  the  title-page  there 
is  a  picture  representing  the  master  and 
his  pupil.  The  pupil  has  a  glass  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  is  squinting  frightfully 
— the  glass  being  held  so  that  he  can  see 
his  own  features  in  it,  and  observe  his 
master  at  the  same  moment  The  attitudes 
of  the  two  men  are  exactly  alike.  Under 
the  figure  of  the  master  is  written, ''  Scara- 
mouohe  enseignant ;  "  under  the  pupil, 
<' Elomire  estudiant." 

In  the  French  drama  of  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  we  see  also 
that  Spanish  influence  was  very  large.  It 
was  from  the  Italian  actors  that  the  French 
borrowed  chiefly,  but  also  from  the  Spanish 
writers.  As  we  all  know,  the  English 
dramatists  under  Elizabeth  and  under 
the  Stuart  Kings  borrowed  their  plots 
very  largely  from   the  Spaniards.      But 
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we  may  remember  that,  though  the  Spanish 
dramatists  were  fertile  in  plots,  incidents, 
and  situations,  they  created  few  charac- 
ters. A  Hamlet  would  be  beyond  their 
power,  and  an  Alceste  would  be  foreign 
to  their  nature.  Their  poetry;  or  the 
pathos  or  passion  thrown  into  their  plays, 
never  rises  very  high.  Instead,  they 
were  strong  in  high  ideas  of  chivahry 
and  romance.  Su(£  feelings  are  more 
easily  understood,  and  they  became 
popular.  The  highest  expression  in  France 
of  Spanish  ideas  is  seen  in  Oomeille's  Cid, 
pli^ed  first  in  1636.  Oomeille  had  then 
written  eight  comedies  and  one  tragedy,  but 
thegreater  glory  obtained  by  theCidecUpsed 
that  of  all  the  others.  The  groundwork 
of  the  play  is  wholly  Spanish ;  but  the 
beautiful  poetry  of  many  of  the  lines  is 
wholly  Ck>meille'8.  In  those  days  Cor- 
neille  lived  at  Rouen,  and  also  at  Rouen 
lived  a  M.  de  Chalon,  formerly  a  secretary 
of  Marie  de'  Medici.  Comeille  went  to 
see  him  one  day,  and  M.  de  Chalon  said 
to  him :  "  The  kind  of  comedy  that  you 
have  hitherto  undertaken  can  only  bring 
you  a  temporary  credit  You  will  find 
in  the  Spanish  dramatists  some  subjects 
which,  if  they  are  treated  after  our  fashion, 
and  by  hands  as  competent  as  yours,  would 
produce  a  great  effect.'  You  should  learn 
their  language.  It  is  not  difficult.  I  will 
teach  yon  what  I  know  of  it,  and  until 
you  can  read  by  yourself  I  will  translate 
for  you  some  passages  out  of  Guiller  de 
Castro.''  Comeille  profited  by  the  advice, 
and  rewarded  his  good-natured  friend  by 
writing  the  Cid. 

We  may  as  well  say  here  that  shortly 
after  the  marriage  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
with  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain,  that  queen 
caused  to  be  brought  over  to  Paris  a 
company  of  Spanish  actors.  They  came 
into  France  in  1660,  and  remained  until 
1673.  They  do. not  seem  to  have  had  any 
success  except  before  the  Court,  and  when 
they  played  before  the  town  they  failed 
altogether.  An  old  author  says  of  them : 
''They  never  could  adapt  themselves  to 
the  IVench  taste ;  their  drollery  appeared 
grave,  and  their  gravity  ridiculous.  The 
audience  was  wofully  sober  at  seeing 
their  comedies,  and  only  went  to  their 
tragedies  to  laugh  at  them."  Their  language 
was  not  understood  by  t^e  audience,  and, 
unlike  the  Italian  actors,  who  were  so 
popular,  they  did  not  impress  the  French 
favourably  by  their  powers  of  impersona- 
tioa 

During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  there  were  two  French  theatres  in 
Paris — the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  the  Th^4tre  da 
Maraia  This  latter  theatre  was  probably 
founded  in  1600,  bat  we  do  not  hear  much 
of  it  until  the  year  1629,  when  Comeille's 
first  comedy,  M^lite,  was  brought  out  there. 
The  older  established  H6tel  de  Bourgogne 
must^  however,  have  been  the  better  of 
the  two,  for  when  an  actor  of  the  Th^toe 
du  Marais  distinguished  himself,  an  order 
from  the  King  commanded  him  to  leave 
that  stage  for  the  rival  theatre.  In  the 
year  1634,  five  actors  were  taken  from  the 
Marais  Theatre  to  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne. 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  actor's 
position  was  more  remunerative  than 
that  of  the  author  writing  for  the 
stage.  Hardy  used  to  set  three  crowns 
(or  eighteen  francs  of  the  then  existing 
value  of  money)  for  each  play;  and 
later  on  an  actress  of  the  Hdtel  de  Bour- 
gogne  said:  ^<M.  Comeille  has  done  us 
great  harm.  Formerly  we  bought  our 
pieces  for  three  crowns,  which  we  used  to 
earn  in  one  night  Everyone  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  arrangement,  and  we  used  to 
make  money.  Now,  M.  Comeille's  plays 
cost  us  a  great  deal,  and  we  make  very 
little."  The  author  from  whom  we  get 
this  tells  us  also :  <'  It  is  true  that  these  old 
plays  were  wretched,  but  the  actors  were 
excellent  and  made  them  appear  to  be 
good  on  the  staga  "  Bat  the  plays  were  im- 
provinff,  and  the  position  of  tiie  dramatist 
would  be  improved  when  he  could  demand 
payment  for  his  work.  Of  the  three  great 
names  that  enriched  or  made  the  French 
theatre  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
must  speak  in  another  article.  We  have 
now  only  just  mentioned  Pierre  GomeiUe, 
chronologically  the  first 


PRINCE  FERENDIA'S  PORTRAIT. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  III. 

'<  So  that's  Ferendia^as  you  see  him  1 " 
said  Jack  Morris  meditatively,  that  after- 
noon, contemplating  my  morning's  work. 

"  It  is.  How  much  more  do  you  see  in 
him  r'  I  asked  curiously. 

"You've  made  him  apleasant,  prosperous- 
looking  fellow— genial,  kindly,  frank.  Not 
over-bright^  perhaps,  but  open  as  the  day, 
airinff  all  his  small  vanities  and  foibles  wiUi 
a  childlike  confidence." 

"That's  the  man,  as  I  am  humbly 
striving  to  express  him" 

"  Not  the  man  who'd  sell  his  friend  or 


his  own  soul  for  what  they'd  fetch,  if 
money  were  short  with  him,  or  smile  in 
your  face  and  ofiisr  you  a  cigarette  while 
he  was  telling  you  the  lie  that  should 
bring  you  to  ruia  Not  Laurie  Bosworth." 
Jack  broke  o£P  short,  and  took  an  energetic 
turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room,  then 
stopped  again  before  my  ^asel,  and  looked 
fixedly  at  the  canvas,  '*  Yet  I'm  drawn 
to  him.  Confound  him!  It's  the  old 
fascination.  I  feel  as  if  it  were  given  to 
me  to  know  the  secrets  of  that  man's  souI« 
and  with  my  hatred  there  is  mixed  an 
infinite  compassion  and  dread,  and  I  feel 
as  if  I  must  hold  out  a  hand  to  save  him, 
though  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  tell  from 
what  Jervoise,  over  that  man's  face  tikere 
lies  the  shadow  of  a  doom." 

Morris  was  given  to  holding  forth  melo- 
dramatically on  occasion. 

"All  right  I'll  paint  it  m  if  you'U  show 
me  how,"  I  said. 

But  he  took  no  notice  of  the  suggestion. 

AU  the  same  I  was  well  content  with  my 
work,  and  got  to  it  betimes  in  the  clear, 
pure  morning  light  Before  I  had  worked 
an  hour  there  came  a  smart  rap  on  my 
door,  as  with  the  head  of  a  whip,  and  with- 
out further  ceremony  it  opened  to  admit 
two  viritors— the  Princess  and  M.  Nicolas. 
She  was  in  her  riding-habit,  lovely  as  the 
day,  even  with  black  circles  round  her  eyes 
and  pale  cheeks. 

''I  couldn't  sleep  for  thinking  of  my 
picture,"  she  said,  <<and  had  to  turn  out 
for  a  long  ride  to  quiet  my  nerves.  I  was 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  you  would 
forget  your  appointment,  and  felt  I  most 
come  to  remind  you.  The  carriage  wiU  be 
here  for  you  presently." 

The  colour  rushed  to  her  cheeks  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  musical  laugh  rang  through 
the  room.  M.  Nicolas  merely  towed  and 
smiled,  and  smiled  and  bowed,  his  mous- 
tache-ends curling  up  to  his  spectades. 
Then  he  trotted  off  softly  on  the  tips  of 
his  toes  on  a  respectful  little  round  of  in- 
spection. The  Princess  turned  to  my 
picture,  and  gave  a  cry  of  delight 

"Ah,  it  is  himself!     Gome  and  see, 
Nicolas." 
^  Nicolas  advanced  gingerly,  and  adding  a 
pince-nez  to  his  spectacles,  gravely  con- 
sidered it 

"It  IB  good,"  he  pronounced  at  last; 
"  but  you  have  made  him  too  English,  too 
solid— stolid,  reserved.  You  do  not  keep 
before  you  the  Prince's  character.  You 
must  make  him— intangible f  No;  what 
is  the  woid  for  what  you  cannottoldl    Ypu 
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grasp  it,  you  lean  on  it — pouf !     It  has 
melted— gone." 

"  So  tlutt  is  your  view  1 "  I  asked,  think- 
ing of  Jack  Morris,  and  wondering  that  the 
Princess  made  no  sign. 

We  found  Ferendia  in  a  state  of  comic 
disgust  at  my  pertinacity,  protesting  that 
there  was  no  such  need  of  hurry,  and  that 
he  should  break  no  more  engagements  to 
oblige  us. 

'*I  only  want  to  go  over  to  Paris  for  a 
week,  and  then  you  have  me  safe  back  till 
the  end  of  the  seasoa" 

'*Safe  till  the  end  of  the  season ! "  echoed 
M.  Nicolas.  ''We  must  have  you  safe 
before  that,  my  Prince;"  and  Ferendia 
looked  at  him  with  much  disdain  at  his 
interference. 

The  Princess   came  in   presently,  in  a 
quiet  morning-dress  of  velvet.  The  weather 
had  changed,  and  a  thin,  cold,  drizzling 
rain  began  to  fall,  augmenting  the  Prince's 
ill  -  humour,    and    setting    her     shiver- 
ing.   I  watched  the  two  with  much  in- 
terest that   morning.     I  was  curious  to 
discover  the  terms  on  which  they  actually 
were.     Were  they  real  lovers,  or  shami 
''L'un  qui  baise  et  Tautre   qui   tend  la 
joue.''    Which  was  which  1    The  Prince 
certainly  let  himself  be  led  by  his  beautiful 
wife  with  ostentatious  subjection.    He  was 
enormously  proud  of  her,  too,  and  yet  I 
caught   a   lowering  glance    of   suspicion 
directed  at  her  now  and  again,  or  his  brows 
knit  at  some  chance  word  of  hers  or  M. 
Nicoias's,  as  if  to  discover  a  second  meaning 
in    them.     She    hovered    round   him  as 
women  do,  making  little  excuses  for  a  word, 
a  look,  a  touch ;  and  the  look  was  devo- 
tion, and  the  touch  a  caress.     She  hung 
over  me,  watching  with  breathless  delight 
my  attempts  to  give  the  golden  glint  on  his 
hair,    or  the  sapphire  lustre  of  his  eyes, 
rejoicing  in  his  beauty  in  an  odd,  half- 
cynical  fashion — or  so  it  struck  me.     Per- 
haps Jack  Morris's  dark  sayings  had  given 
my  thoughts  a  twist  out  of  their  rational 
groove.     I  seemed  to  read  in  the  one  hand- 
some face  vanity,  instability,  and  treachery, 
as  the  features  grew  under  my  brush,  and 
in  the  other  hard,  set  determination,  and 
a  will  as  immovable  as  flint.    Perhaps  it 
was  the  day.    It  was  so  cold,  and  grey, 
and    cheerless,  that  I  sincerely  rejoiced 
when  the  sitting  was  over. 

•*  You  freeze  in  here,  is  it  not  1 "  asked 
M.  I^icolas,  appearing  as  I  put  my  things 
in  order.  *'  Ah,  well,  it  shall  be  remedied. 
You  make  good  progress."  So  we  all 
parted  to  meet  again  at  dinner. 


I  thought  Jack  Morris  had  quite  decided 
to  ignore  the  invitation,  when  at  the  last 
minute  he  appeared  to  join  me  in  the 
hansom.  M.  Nicolas,  of  course,  we  found 
there  before  us,  and  a  nervous  old  lady — a 
Bosworth  connection,  come  up  from  the 
country  to  chaperon  two  nieces,  solid, 
dairy-fed  beauties  who  sat  in  their  fine 
gowns  side  by  side,  answering  simul- 
taneously when  addressed,  and  keeping  a 
wary  eye  on  their  astonishing  relative, 
the  Princess,  like  two  barn-door  hens  on  a 
falcon.  She  troubled  herself  very  little 
about  them  or  anyone  else  but  Jack 
Morris,  on  whom  she  smQed  her  sweetest, 
and  who  took  her  in  to  dinner.  Ferendia's 
greeting  to  his  old  friend  was  perfect,  as 
also  his  attention  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Bosworth.  There  was  also  to  complete 
the  party  a  stray  curate,  who  looked 
infinitely  perplexed  by  his  surroundings, 
and  a  rising  young  authoress  in  a  Worth 
toilette,  who  was  kind  enough  to  take 
notice  of  me.  It  was  a  singularly  unre- 
markable entertainment,  and  came  to  its 
end  in  due  course.  We  adjourned  to  the 
smoking-room  after,  where  Ferendia  and 
Jack  Morris  got  up  some  animated  talk 
about  old  times,  to  which  M.  Nicolas 
listened  delightedly,  and  then  went  up- 
stairs to  the  drawing-room  just  as  the  first 
of  the  evening's  guests  arrived. 

Jack  wanted  to  stay,  to  my  surprise. 
He  got  into  a  comer,  and  kept  M.  Nicolas 
beside  him  telling  him  the  names  of  every- 
ona  There  were  sundry  acquaintances  of 
my  own  there,  English  chiefly,  the  smaller 
&y  of  diplomacy,  though  a  big  fish  or  two 
swam  in  later  on. .  There  was  a  large  and 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  foreigners, 
representing  all  nationalities  with  im- 
partiality; with  a  few  stragglers  from 
other  sets  in  society,  who  drifted  together 
and  looked  about  them  curiously.  I  left 
early,  as  I  had  another  engagement  that 
evening.  Getting  home  m  the  small 
hours,  I  found  Jack  sitting  alone  in  the 
dark  at  the  open  studio  window,  an 
extinct  pipe  between  his  lips. 

*'  What  are  you  doing  there,  old  man  1 " 
I  enquired.     '*  Moonstruck  1 " 

"  That's  it  Or  I  wish  I  could  think  so," 
he  answered,  turning  his  face  away  from  me. 
«« Jerry,  my  boy,  how  long  do  you  mean  to 
be  about  that  job  of  yours  f " 

"I  hardly  know.  I  don't  think  the 
Prince  means  to  give  me  many  more 
sittings." 

''  Get  out  of  that  house  with  all  speed,  I 
tell  you.    And  if  you  find  you  owe  me 
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any  gratitude  for  the  warning,  never  betray 
that  I  gave  it.  It's  a  magazine  of  infernal 
machines,  and  there's  an  explosion  of  some 
sort  not  far  distant" 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  talking  aboat^ 
Morris,  and  why  need  I  go  up  in  the 
general  smash)  I  asked  incredulously. 
**  And  where  does  your  private  information 
come  from  I " 

*'  Don't  ask  me.  Take^me  at  my  word. 
No,  I'll  tell  you  this  much.  The  last  time 
I  saw  your  Princess,  she  was  amongst  the 
Nihilist  conspirators  that  I  saw  on  trial  at 
Odessa.  She  was  a  poor  work-girl,  the 
craftiest  and  busiest  of  them  all.  She  had 
acted  as  a  go-between,  carried  Jetters,  dis- 
tributed seditious  pamphlets^  concealed 
dangerous  goods  in  her  miserable  garret 
Imprisonment  for  the  rest  of  her  life  was 
the  sentence  on  this  girl " 

''Doesn't  look  as  if  it  had  been  carried 
out,"  I  interrupted.  "Why  isn't  she  in 
prison  now  1 " 

"Listen.  I  happen  to  know  that  she 
never  went  there.  Don't  ask  me  how. 
Her  trial  was  a  sham,  and  so  was  her  sen- 
tence. She  was  a  spy  of  spies,  a  plotter 
amongst  plotters,  and  she  is  at  the  same 
work  here  on  a  grander  scale,  I'll  swear." 

"AndFerendial" 

"I  imagine  he's  a  tool,  and  a  useful  one, 
with  his  good  position  in  English  and 
foreign  society.  If  you  ask  how  she  comes 
to  have  met  him  and  married  him,  and 
where  the  Ferendia  estates  lie,  or  who 
finds  the  money  of  which  they  seem  so 
flush,  or  what  they  are  all  about  here — I 
know  no  more  thaji  I  do  of  the  component 
parts  of  dynamite.  I  only  know  that 
when  I  suspect  any  to  be  about  I  keep  un- 
commonly clear  of  it" 

"The  Prince  does  not  look  the  stuff  of 
which  conspirators  are  made»"  I  hazarded 
thoughtfully.  "  And  his  wife  seems  to  be 
devoted  to  him,"  running  over  the  impro- 
babilities that  struck  me  m  Morris's  story. 

"  The  Prince  has  all  the  will  if  not  the 
needful  brains.  Did  not  I  tell  you  he  lost 
his  appointment  abroad  through  selling 
Government  secrets,  and  being  fool  enough 
to  let  himself  be  found  out  ?  The  company 
he  is  in  won't  tolerate  a  mistake  of  that 
sort,  and  his  wife  won't  save  him.  Love 
him )  I  dare  say  she  does,  as  some  women 
lova  She'd  take  his  kisses  while  she  knew 
he  had  betrayed  her  to  destruction,  or 
she'd  hold  him  tight  in  a  caress  till  his 
enemies  overtook  him,  one  or  the  other. 

"  I  bated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell ; 
But  I  loved  his  beauty  passing  well. 


There  you  have  it  in  another  form.     Only 
I  say  unto  thee,  Beware  1 " 

"I  shall  have  done  with  them  to- 
morrow," I  replied,  and  left  him. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  last  sitting  was  at  as  late  an  hoar 
as  it  could  reasonably  be — I  forget  for 
what  reason.  I  was  first  in  the  studio, 
then  in  trotted  M.  Nicolas  and  drew  my 
attention  proudly  to  the  brightly  burning 
little  stove,  which  had  dried  out  the  damp 
from  the  air  and  made  the  place  comfort- 
able. It  was  burning  some  sort  of  strongly- 
scented  wood,  a  fancy  of  the  Princess's,  not 
oppressive  even  on  that  day  of  so-called 
summer,  with  the  large  window  wide  open 
above.  M.  Nicolas  bid  me  a  friendly  adiecu 
He  was  going  across  to  Ostend  that  night, 
and  was  very  comic  in  his  anticipations  of 
the  miseries  in  store  for  him.  Then  in  came 
the  Prince  and  Princess  from  some  enter- 
tainment, say  and  laughing  over  some 
small  jest,  fiie  handsomest,  happiest  couple 
in  England,  any  man  but  Jack  Morris 
woydd  have  said.  I  began  to  feel  myself 
ridiculous,  as  I  thought  over  last  night's 
confidences,  and  listened  to  the  Prince's 
account  of  the  way  the  day  had  been  spent^ 
and  his  delight  in  the  admiration  excited 
by  his  wife's  toilette.  I  can't  describe  it^ 
except  as  a  shimmer  of  rose  and  blue,  like 
a  pigeon's  neck.  She  never  looked  hand- 
somer, he  told  her,  for  they  were  getting 
embarrassingly  indifferent  to  my  presence. 
She  must  dress  early  that  evening,  and  get 
my  views  on  her  latest  and  loveliest  gown« 
He  was  tolerably  patient  of  the  sitting  to- 
day, for  the  weather  was  changing  rapidly 
for  the  worse— cold  and  blustering  with 
drifting  showers  that  chilled  the  air,  but 
hardly  laid  the  pavement^lust  We  had 
to  close  the  window  and  stir  up  the  stove, 
and  the  Princess  sent  for  her  zither,  and  sat 
down  on  the  rough  stage  near  her  husband's 
feet,  and  sang  song  after  song  to  us. 

"Where  did  you  learn  that)"  asked 
Ferendia  suddenly.  "  That's  a  gipsy  thing. 
I  never  knew  you  understood  a  word  of 
Russian." 

She  laughed  heartily. 

"  Not  a  word !  I  learned  it  like  a 
parrot  I  meant  to  astonish  you.  It's  the 
same  that  I  caught  you  hummine  one 
night,  and  you  wouldn't  tell  me  what  it 
was."  And  she  laughed  more  merrily  thaa 
before, 

'  The  Prince's  brow  darkened,  and  he 
looked  questioningly  at  her  once  or  twice 
under  his  eyebrows.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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long  as  I  couldy  bat  the 
sitting  yoa  can  give 


I  worked  on  as 
light  waned  early. 

'<Is  this  the  last 
mel" 

"The  very  last/'  answered  the  Princess 
for  him  from  the  doorway. 
"  Why!"  he  demanded.  '<  In  the  name  of 

all  that's  mysterious "  And  then  broke 

off  short  to  admire  and  criticise. 

She  had  left  us  some  time  previously, 
and  now  reappeared  in  her  ball-dress,  look- 
ing as  if  she  had  come  straight  from  the 
hands  of  Cinderella's  fairy  godmother ;  a 
veritable  princess  out  of  a  fairy-tale — all 
pearls  and  diamonds,  gleaming  satin  and 
cobweb  lace. 

"  Do  you  not  know  what  to-morrow  isl 
My  birthday ;  and  I  have  promised  myself 
to  see  that  picture  in  its  place  to-night," 
she  said,  smiling  full  in  his  faca  "  I  shall 
have  it  carried  there  at  once.  Ring,  if  you 
please,  and  then  you  ought  to  go  and  dress. 
We  are  to  go  to  Lady  Sosworth's  early." 

«  Not  I,'^he  laughed.  "  You  go  and  do 
your  duty  by  the  family,  and  if  you  like 
to  come  back  for  me  after,  I  don't  mind 
taking  you  to  the  Duchess's.  What,  not  off 
yet,  Nicolas ) "  as  that  gentleman  appeared 
arrayed  in  one  of  those  amazing  coats  that 
some  foreigners  patronise  for  travelling. 

"  Can  I  asost  1 "  he  asked  in  his  little 
officious  way. 

So  he  and  I  together   conveyed   the 

picture  to  the  room  in  which  it  was  to 

.hang,  and,  leaning  it  against  the  wall,  stood 

discussing  it  for  a  few  minutes.     Then  he 

discreedy  retired  while  the  Princess,  with 

some  gracious  words,  phiced  in  my  hands  a 

chequeforthreehundred  pounds — a  welcome 

sight  in  those  years  of  scarcity.  She  offered 

to  take  me  in  her  carriage  as  &r  as  our 

ways  laid  together.    She  was  to  go  with  the 

two  Miss  Bosworths  to  the  operai  and  had 

to  dine  with  them  first    I  went  back  to 

the  studio  to  bid  good-bye  to  Ferendia, 

whom  I  found  crouching  over  the  stove, 

deolaring  himself  stiff  with  sitting,  while 

the  ever  -  obliging  Nicolas,  on  his  knees, 

blew  the  fire  to  a  red-hot  glow. 

"  Stay  and  have  a  cigar,"  he  said ;  '<  I've 
just  opened  a  fresh  box.    Take  one." 

I  declined,  and  directlyafter  the  Princess, 
looking  like  the  White  Cat  this  time  in  her 
furs,  came  tripping  up  to  hurry  me.  I 
shook  hands  with  Ferendia,  and  she  nodded 
gaily,  then«  moved  by  some  imptdse,  rushed 
back  to  him,  and  taJdng  his  face  between 
her  hands  kksed  his  forehead  twice. 

He  stood  up  to  his  full  height,  out  of  her 
reach*  lialf  vexed,  half  laushinfir. 


*'  What  now,  Hersilie )  You  are  coming 
back  to  me  f    You  will  see  me  again." 

"When  I  come  back,"  and  without 
another  word  she  darted  down  the  stairSi 
and  was  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  carriage, 
her  hood  over  her  face,  when  I  joined  her. 

"Give  me  a  match,  Nicolas,"  the  Prince 
had  commanded  in  his  usual  imperious 
manner,  and  Nicolas  obeyed  promptly. 

That  was  the  last  glimpse  I  had  of  them 
then.  Prince  Ferendia,  standing  erect  and 
stately,  his  face  illumined  by  the  sputtering, 
flaming  light  which  the  other  held,  and 
Nicolas  looking  up  at  him  with  an  amiable 
smile  curving  his  grey  moustache,  and  the 
light  of  the  match  twinkling  back  from  his 
spectaclea  He  closed  the  door  on  me  as 
I  left  the  room,  and  the  picture  vanished. 

That  night  an  experience  so  singular 
happened  to  me,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  describe  it  I  woke  about 
midnicht  with  a  sudden  start,  followed 
by  a  horrible  choked  feeling  that  made 
me  struggle  violently  to  raise  myself 
and  to  try  to  tear  something — ^I  luiew 
not  what — from  my  face  and  throat,  but 
I  was  powerless ;  my  arms  were  held  at 
the  elbow  by  an  invisible  bond,  and  I  was 
too  stupefied  to  realise  where  I  was  or 
what  was  happening  to  me,  except  that  I 
must  die.  I  gasped  and  strove,  but  in  a 
dull,  dizzy  fashion,  and  then  at  last  the 
whole  world  seemed  reeling  with  me,  and 
I  slid  off  the  solid  ground  into  a  great  sea 
of  blackness  and  peaca  Then,  with  a 
tingling  shiver,  I  woke— myself  again.  I 
sprang  up  to  find  Jack  Morris  watcmng  me. 

"What  were  you  shouting  *  Help ! '  for 
like  that  1" 

I  told  him. 

"I  have  been  dreaminff,  too.  Come 
alone  I"  was  all  he  said,  helping  me 
to  dress  with  all  speed,  and  we  both 
descended  through  the  sleeping  house  and 
stepped  out  into  the  clear,  wet,  shining 
streets.  Without  another  word  between 
us,  we  made  straight  for  the  Ferendias' 
house.  At  no  great  distance  from  it,  we 
had  to  cross  one  of  the  principal  main 
thoroughfares,  alive  and  busy  even  at  that 
hour,  so  that  the  sight  of  a  cab,  stopping  to 
pick  upa  gentleman,  need  not  have  attracted 
any  special  attention.  It  made  me  stop, 
however,  and  lay  my  hand  on  Morris's  arm. 
He  saw  it  too,  and  drew  me  back  into  the 
shadow  of  a  building.  The  light  from  a 
gas-lamp  shone  full  into  the  cab-window, 
and  glanced  for  a  second  on  the  glasses  of 
a  pair  of  spectacles  and  the  curl  of  a  grey 
moustache.  Digitized  by  GoOgfe 
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"  Not  on  board  the  OBtend  boat !  "  I 
Baid.     <<  Where  has  he  been  1" 

Jack  only  responded  by  quickening  his 
steps,  and  a  few  more  brought  us  in  front 
of  the  liftse.  There  were  lights  in  some  of 
lows,  and  I  was  about  to  rin^,  when 
topped  roe,  and  gently  tried  the 
It  opened  readily,  and  we  entered.  | 
The  table  was  laid  for  sapper  in  the  dining- 
room,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  anyone 
about.  Without  further  question  or  hesita- 
tion we  ran  upstairs,  straight  to  the  studio. 
The  key  was  outside  the  door,  but  it  was  not 
locked.  Before  I  could  torn  it  a  breathless 
servant  came  rushing  up  after  us. 

"We  li^ve  come  to  supper  with  the 
Prince,"  siaid  Morris  coolly;  <* hasn't  he 
come  in  yet  5 " 

«  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
recognising  me.  "  I  had  only  just  stepped 
across  the  road  with  a  letter  to  the  post 
I  hadn't  left  the  house  a  minute.  The 
Prince  has  not  come  in  yet,  sir."  Bsfore 
he  had  htl(  concluded  his  apology  I  had 
turned  the  handle  and  opened  the  door. 
The  room  was  dose  and  the  air  felt 
heavy,  though  the  window  was  wide-open 
and  the  stove  black.  That  was  all  I 
saw  at  first  by  the  light  that  streamed  in 
from  the  landing;  thp  next  moment  the 
man  dutcfaed  my  arm  with  a  jerk  that 
nearly  overset  met  "The  Prince  1"  he 
whispered,  and  we  all  stood  still  and  looked 
at  him.  He  sat  in  an  easy  attitude  in  the 
chair  in  which  I  had  painted  him,  his  elbow 
resting  on  the  table.  His  head,  leaning 
back  and  turned  slightly  upwards,  was 
supported  on  his  hand;  the  other  hand 
drooped  beside  him,  a  half-smoked  cigarette 
between  two  of  the  fingers.  His  eyes 
seem^  to  watch  us  oddly  from  under  his 
half-closed  eyelids— that  was  all;  and  yet  I 
stepped  forward,  and  with  a  shaking  hand 
touched  his  cheek.  It  was  warm,  yet  no 
breath  or  pulsaiion  stirred  his  frame.  I 
maved  the  candle  before  his  face ;  still  that 
fixed,  ghisBy  stare. 

"  Look  there  I "  whispered  Jack,  pointing 
to  a  fleck  of  bloodstained  frodi  on  the 
heavy  moustache.  "  Ring  the  bell !  Rouse 
the  house!  And  you,"  to  the  footman, 
"  run  for  a  doctor  at  once  1 " 

While  he  ran  out  to  the  landing, 
we  tried  to  change^  the  position  of  the 
body,  loosened  the  collar  and  tie,  and 
chafed  the  stiffening  fingers;  but  each 
effort  only  made  it  plainer  that  it  was  a 
hopeless  task.    The  household  gathered, 


clamorous  and  bewildered,  and  a  doctor 
appeared  as  by  magic — then  another,  and 
another.  •<  Too  late !  "  the  fiiat  had 
said,  and  none  of  the  others  disputed 
the  sentence.  We  had  laid  him  on  the 
low  stage  that  had  been  put  up  for  the 
sittings,  with  a^ushion  under  his  handsome 
head,  and  the  doctor  had  just  risen  from  his 
last  fruitless  ministrations,  when  the  crowd 
around  the  doorway  stirred  and  parted, 
and  the  Princess  in  her  fioatine  laeea  and 
sparkling  gm^  rushed  forward,  and  flmig 
herself  upon  the*  dead  body. 

**  There'll  be  an  inquest^"  I  said  uncom- 
fortably as  we  walked  home  together  that 
night  <<  Shall  we  have  to  appear  f  Supp6se 
the  circumstances  are  cansidered  suspKnooa, 
it'll  be  an  awkward  position — eh,  Jackt" 

**  There'll  be  no  inquest,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances will  not  be  considered  in  the 
least  suspicious,"  he  replied  confidently. 
"  Do  you  think  they  do  n<$t  know  better 
how  to  manaee  than  Uiatl  PrfaiceFeren'dia 
will  be  (pond  to  have  died  decently  and  in 
order,  you  may  rest  assured*  Why  not? 
If  I  'happen  to  know  what  had  been 
burning  in  that  stove  not  many  hours  ago« 
and  if  I  guess  vfhtX  ]£  Nicdito's  last  wrand 
to  that  house  faad^been,  do  you  think  I  am 
fool  enough  to  say  sot  *  No  one  else  dan 
telL  You  have  been  painting  a  man  with 
the  rope  round  his  neck^I  told  you  so. 
Now  hold  your  tongue  for  the  re^  of  your 
days,  if  you  would  be  wise." 

The  event  justified  his  predictions,  and 
a  week  later  we  stood  together  beside  a 
newly-filled  srave  in  a  quiet  country  church- 
yard, near  the  home  of  his  family. 

*'Poor  Laurie!"  sighed  Ja6k.  "I 
thought  they'd  have  given  him  a  longer 
tether.  The  end  was  Dound  to  come,  and 
I  dare  say  he  well  deserved  it,  but  I 
couldn't  help  liking  him." 

«  Hush  1 "  I  whispered.  "  The  Princess ! ' 

A  black-shrouded  andveUed  figiue  drew 
near,  and,  passing  us  without  a  look, 
advanced  to  the  grav6,bearing  amag£ficent 
cross  of  white  exotics.  Then  she  laid  it 
gently  down,  and  cast  herself  beside  it  with 
a  burst  of  passionate  sobbing. 

**  She  loved  him ! "  I  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  conviction  as  we  softly  retreated. 

"Yes,"  assented  Morris.  *<Not  well 
enough  to  save  him,  but  well  enough 
to  avenge  him  if  ever  she  gets  the 
chance.  If  Fate  gives  11  Nicolas  ihta  her 
hands,  Heaven  have  mercy  on  liis  soul  1 " 
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THE  TEMPLE  OP  EROS. 
By  B.  Dkmpstbe. 

CHAPTER  L 

"A  MAN  and  a  woman  went  np  to  the 
Temnle  of  Eros  to  pay  their  vows.  And 
'as  tney  went,  hand-in-hand,  the  man 
looked  round  him  and  saw  all  the  beaatifnl 
things  that  lay  on  either  side  of  them ;  but 
the  woman  looked  at  nothing — save  at  him, 
and  the  gold  and  marble  of  the  temple 
gleaming  m  the  distance.  So  they  reached 
it  at  last,  and  waited  there  for  the  god,  for 
though  the  spirit  of  his  presence  always 
reigned  in  itil  eonrts,  he  lumself  was  not 
always  to  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes. 

-  **  Then,  as  the  time  was  long  while  they 
waited,  the  man  begniled  it  1>y  thinking 
upon  all  the  things  he  had  seen  on  his  way 
up,  and  his  thoughts  amused  him;  but  the 
woman,  who  hi^  seen  nothing  but  him, 
wearied,  and  as  she  had  only  him  to  amuse 
her,  she  demanded  all  his  thoughts  and 
desirea     But  when  she  saw  that  he  had 

fiTen  some  to  the  other  things,  she  was 
art — then  angry  ;  then,  at  last,  broke  out 
into  jealous  passion,  driving  him,  with 
bitter  woids,  from  her  side.  Then  she  went 
away,  and  hid  herself  in  the  templa  So 
when  Eros  at  last  appeared  to  receive  the 
offerings  of  tows  and  roses,  he  found  her 
alone  weeping,  and  to  him  she  poured  out 
her  sorrows.  The  great  god  listened 
patiently,  for  true  love  is  ever  patient  in 
itB  strength. 


<<< Foolish  woman,'  he  said,  'not  to 
know  that  your  world  is  full  of  sights  and 
sounds,  and  that  she  who  listens  for  the 
music  of  love  alone,  can  only  hear  it  broken 
in  upon  by  discords.  Nay,  the  very  roses 
you  bring  me  as  offerings^your  best  and 
your  choicest — have  thorns.  In  your 
world  the  man  is  the  wiser.' 

"  *  But  in  yours )'  she  asked  wonderingly, 
raising  her  tear-wet  face  to  his,  for  she  was 
still  crying. 

"  <In  miner  and  her  eyes  fell  at  the 
elorious  beauty  of  his  presence,  as  he  stood 
before  her.  *  In  my  world  there  are  no 
discords,  for  it  is  love  itself,  and  into  it 
are  gathered  all  things — duties,  ambitions, 
knowledge,  honour — and  they  become  one 
— love.  And  it  is  but  a  shaft  of  light  from 
that  land,  piercing  the  darkness  of  yours, 
that  makes  the  beautiful  thing  you  call 
love.  Only  a  shadow  cast  by  the^glory  of 
mina' 

'<  Then  the  woman  veiled  her  eves,  and 
broke  out  into  a  cry  of  longing  and  aw& 

"  <  Take  me  to  that  land,  that  I  may  look 
on  love  in  its  completeness,  and  my  heart 
will  ache  no  mora' 

"  *  I  cannot  yet — for ' " 

Then  there  was  a  silence,  and  the  man 
who  had  been  speaking  the  allegory,  in 
a  low,  soft  voice,  his  eyes  fixed  dreamily 
upon  the  face  of  the  old  sundial,  against 
which  he  leant,  flushed  faintly,  as  if  half> 
ashamed  of  his  fanciful  speech. 

**  For  its  way^Ii^^^hrough  the  gates  of 
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.  death/'  another  voice,  that  of  the  woman 
'  standing  at  the  *  other  side  of   the  dial, 
finished  for  him. 

She  had  been  slowly  pulling  a  rose  to 
pieces  as  he  spoke.  ^Aiter  her  first  look 
of  pnzzled  wonder  at  him,  as  he  began 
the  quaint  allegory,  she  had  never  once 
raised  her  eyes  from  the  rose,  till  he 
stopped  as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun. 
I  Then,  still  without  looking,  she  ended  the 
story  for  him. 

There  was  a  second's  pause.  The  young 
man  passed  his  hand  carelessly  over  the 
face  of  the  sundial,  brushing  off  a  leaf  that 
had  fallen  on  it.  But  the  colour  which  had 
so  suddenly  come  into  his  face  had  not 
died  out,  though  it  was  so  faint,  and  the 
woman's  eyes  were  so  full  of  shadows  cast 
by  her  own  thoughts,  that  she  did  not 
notice  it. 

'  Then  she  tossed  all  that  remained  of  the 
rose  out  of  ber  hand,  and  turned  quickly 
upon  him. 

«  Why  did  you  tell  me  that  story  t "  she 
asked,  her  eyes,  with  a  curious  bright  light 
in  them,  looking  keenly  at  him.  "  Was  it 
my  life  that  suggested  it  to  you  1 '' 

He  shifted  ms  position  slightly,  letting 
his  hand  fall  to  his  side. 

"  Was  it^  Douglas  ?  "  she  asked  again 
impatiently,  as  he  did  not  answer. 

*'I  can't  say — it  might  have  been,  or 
perhaps  it  was  a  picture  I  saw  once  in  the 
English  Academy — ^a  lot  ofpeople  going  up 
to  the  Temple  of  Ero&"  He  spoke  reflec- 
tively,gazingatthero6e-tireesbef<Hrehim.  "I 
rather  liked  the  picture.  The  legend  was, 
*  Some  have  the  roses,  and  some  have  Uie 
thorns.'  I  felt  sorry  for  some  of  the  poor 
beggars,  you  know." 

''Those  that  had  the  thorns,  for  in- 
stance! But  didn't  you  see  that  most  of 
the  people  had  them  % "  she  answered  witii 
a  short  little  lauefa. 

'^Some  had  the  roses,"  he  repeated  in 
the  same  slow,  almost  drawling  manner; 
and  he  stepped  across  the  narrow  gravel- 
path  separating  them  from  the.  rose-trees, 
and  gathered  one  of  the  roses. 

She  watched. him  with  the  same  half- 
bitter,  half -impatient  smile. 

"  Take  my  advice,"  she  said  as  he  joined 
her  agam.  "  Don't  go  up  to  the  Temple  of 
Eros,  or  you  too  may  find  that  there  are 
more  thorns  than  roses." 

He  was  too  much  occupied  pinning 
the  rose  in  his  coat  to  answer  for  a 
second. 

Then  he  looked  up  and  at  her,  his  eyes 
as  keen  as  her  own. 


"lam  a  man,"  he  answered,  hisvoioey 
clear  and  steady,  quickened  out  of  its  usual 
drawL 

She  made  a  little  impatient  movement 
of  her  head  and  shoulders. 

"  What  did  the  woman  do  after  the  god 
had  left  her  t "  she  asked  abruptly,  after  a 
second's  pause. 

'*  I  don't  know,"  he  answered  as  lazily 
as  before.  ''  EKstory  doesn't  say.  I  should 
imagine ^" 

"Yes,"  with  quick,  bitter  scorn,  "I 
know  what  you  would  imagine — what  all 
men  would  imagine — ^she  went  back  to  her 
husband,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  love  he 
gave,  and  made  up  the  blanks  with  dress- 
ing, and  dancing,  and  amusii^  herself 
generdly — she  who  loved  him  so  perfectly, 
so  dearly,  that  she  counted  all  else  well 
lost  for  lus  sake  !  You  ou^t  to  be  ^ad 
you  are  not  a  woman,  i)ougla&" 

"  So  I  am,  if  I  couldn't  look  about  me  a 
little,  too.  The  god  was  right  In  the 
nature  of  things,  it  can't  be  all  love  in  this 
life  while — ^men  are  men.  It  is  too  great 
a  thin^  for  them  altogether,  and  they  tire 
of  trymg  to  understand  it." 

She  put  up  her  hand  to  her  eyes,  as  if 
the  dazzling  sunlight  hurt  her. 

"Ah,  but  you  would  like  to  have  some 
share  in  your  husband's  life — ^some  part  in 
his  hopes,  his  ambitions,  his.  works.  If\ 
only  Walter  would  let  me  be  his  wtfe^-net 
a  petted  child,  a  mere  plaything,  to  be 
treasured  up  because  it  is  delicate  and 
fragile  1  I  don't  want  to  be  left  alone  for 
days,  for  weeks,  for  months,  while  his  time 
is  absorbed  in  work  and  ambitions,  in 
which  he  will  give  me  no  part,  tiiou^  I 
can  understand  and  think  too." 

She  had  broken  out  into  a  passuHiate 
outcry,  her  fair  face  flushed,  her  eyes  f idl 
of  paiD. 

She  had  come  a  step  nearer  her  ooosin 
in  her  troubled  excitement. 

He  looked  down  into  the  beautiful  moved 
face. 

"  You  oi^ht  not  to  have  married  a  rising 
and  ambitious  man,  Lettice,"  he  said 
lightly,  "if  you  are  jealous  of  his  amU* 
tion&"  - 

"  Jealous  of  his  ambitions !  Is  it  jealous 
to  wkh  to  share  them)  I  cannot  be  con- 
tented with  what  he  gives  me,  any  more 
than  the  woman  you  spoke  of.  Surely,  if 
her  husband  had  taken  the  trouble  to  point 
out  those  things  to  her,  she  would  have 
looked  and  understood.  Oh,  Douglas" 
— she  laid  her  hand  suddenly  on  his  arm 
and   looked  up  into  ^^J^^l;^  yoa 
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think  I  made  a  nustake  when  I  maiiied 
Walter ;  that—" 

**  Na''  He  met  steadily  the  gaze  of  her 
aptamed-eyes,  smilmg  a  little  as  he  spoke, 
though  his  lips  were  paler  than  before, 
as  if  her  emotion  had  stirred  even  his 
indolence.    "  No." 

"  No,  no  1  I  ain  sore  that  I  did  not. 
If  only—" 

Then  her  mood  changed  swiftly  as  the 
thought  of  the  emptiness  of  her  life  oame 
back  to  her. 

Three  years  ago  she  had  married  the 
man  she  loved,  looking  forward  to  a  life 
in  which  she  shonld  share  his  ambitions, 
bis  hopes,  his  disappointments,  his  sorrows; 
glorying  in  the  thought  of  becoming  to 
him  what  he  was  to  her.  She  had  married 
to  find  herself  as  completely  shut  out  from 
his  sonl's  life  as  if  a  granite  wall  luul  risen 
np  between  them. 

He  loved  her,  was  tender  and  faithfdl  to 
her ;  gratified,  when  in  his  power,  her  every 
fancy;  but  as  to  mi^ng  her  a  sharer  in  the 
life  of  action  and  ambitions  that  he  led 
outside  their  home -circle,  he  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  sharing  his  plans, 
his  fears,  his  aims,  with  a  petted  child. 

Strong,  self-contained  himself,  love,  as  a 
power,  had  never  miade  itself  felt  in 
Walter  Drew's  lifa  For  two  years  Lettice 
had  borne  in  sflence  the  bitterness  of  her 
disappointment,  the  emptiness  of  .the  days 
she  would  so  gladly  have  filled  with  her 
husband's  hopes  and  toils. 

But  lately  people  had  begun  to  notice  a 
change  in  her— not  for  the  better — and 
this  afternoon  she  confirmed,  to  one  of 
%ose  who  had  suspected  it^  tids  Ming  off 
firom  the  submissive  patience  which  had.first 
distinguished  her  married  life. 

It  was  this  man  who  had  suddenly 
broken  out  into  the  fanciful  story  of  the 
Temple  of  Love. 

'*  He  is  going  away  to-morrow  for  six 
months  to  look  after  his  business  and  poli- 
tical interests  in  the  West  Tou  would  have 
been  amused,  Douglas,  if  you  had  heard 
me  pleading  to  go  with  him — for  all  the 
world  like  a  newly-married  wife.  Even  he 
laaghed  at  me  at  last,  and  said  I  was  a 
gooee;  that  the  long  journeys  would  be 
nncomfortable ;  that  there  would  be  dangers 
as  well  as  discomforts,  for  he  would  have 
to  travel  through  rough,  unsettled  country ; 
that  I  should  be  happier  at  home  with  my 
balls,  and  parties,  and  new  dresses,  whQe 
he  may  be  shot,  or  sick  to  death,  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  my  side." 

Even  the  pale  quiet  of  Douglas  Montfort's 


face  was  slightly  moved  by  her  mocking 
faittemesa 

He  looked  down  at  her,  a  faint  dis- 
approval in  his  eyes. 

''There,  I  have  shocked  even  you,  at 
last,"  she  laughed  in  light  mockery. 
''  But  it  has  been  coming  to  this  for  a  long 
time.  I  think  the  Lettice  you  used  to 
know  is  dead.  I  shall  build  a  monument 
over  her,  with  the  epitaph  :  '  She  wanted 
life,  and  they  gave  her  balls  and  parties.' 
By-the-bye,  that  reminds  me,  you  will  go 
to  the  Jarndds'  to-night  1  Walter  is  going 
to  some  meeting.  I  suppose  it  is  very  im* 
portant,  as  it  takes  him  away  the  last 
evening — ^when  he  leaves  to-morrow  for  six 
months.  I  wanted  to  go  and  listen  to  him — 
you  see  he  leaves  to-morrow — ^but  he  says 
women  are*  better  at  balls  and  parties,  so  I 
shall  go  to  the  Jarrolds'. ...You  will  dine 
with  us  as  usual,  and  go  on  with  me 
afterwarda" 

*'  But,  Lettice  1 "  There  was  decided  dis- 
approval now. 

''  Tou  think  I  oi%ht  not  to  go  after  what 
yon  told  me,  but  I  am  going.  They  amuse 
me,  and  Walter  doesn't  object" 

*'  He  doesn't  know  what  sort  of  people 
they  are." 

'  "But,  you  see,  he  doesn't  think  it 
necessary  to  go  and  find  out  I  think 
it  must  be  nearly  three  months  since  he 
went  anywhere  with  me.  One  gets  so  tired 
of  the  usual  run  of  people  to  be  met  with  at 
ordinary  houses.  I  want  a  new  experience, 
and  he  leaves  everything  to  my  own  dis- 
cretion. After  all,  it  is  a  freedom  in 
married  life  for  which  I  ought  to  be  erate- 
fiU.  Now  I  am  going  ia  We  shafi  see 
you  at  dinner  t " 

With  the  same  brilliant,  mocking  smile, 
that  changed  so  completely  iq  the  eyes  of 
the  man  looking  at  her,  the  sweet  ^trl-f ace 
he  had  known  ahnost  all  her  life,  she 
turned  and  went  up  the  path. 

He  stood  watching  her,  till  the  dainty 
white  dress  disappearod  behind  the  hedge 
.of  roses. 

Then  he  passed  his  hand  slowly  down 
the  back  of  his  head-^a  trick  of  hi& 

'*  Had  she  made  a  mistake  1  Queer  that 
I  should  have  had  to  answer  that  question. 
Queerer  still  that  she  should  have 
asked  it  me,"  he  murmured  to  himself 
with  Si  slight  smile,  though  his  lips  had 
grown  strangely  pale,  for,  as  he  stood  lean- 
ing against  the  old  sundial  looking  after 
her,  a  vision  of  what  that  question  had 
meant  to  him  rose  up  before  him. 

As  long  almost  as  he  could  remember, 
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Lettice  had  been  to  him  the  best  part  of 
his  life.  She  had  been  the  companion 
of  bis  boyhood,  as  she  had  become  the 
guiding  star  of  his  manhood,  and  whil^  he 
toiled  and  watted,  not  speaking  till  he 
shoold  have  gained  a  home  of  his  own 
to  ofier-  her,  this  other  man,  a  stranger 
hitherto  to  her  whole  life,  had  stepped  in 
and  won  her. 

**  Yes,  it  was  very  strange,''  he  said,  after 
another  long  pause,  during  which  he  did 
not  stir ;  "  odd  thugs  do  hi4>pen  in  this 
life,  but  I  hope  noting  so  curious  will 
happen  to  me  again.  I  don't  think  I  could 
repeat  that 'No.'" 

It  was  some  time  before  Montfort  could 
leave  the  silence  and  quietness  of  the 
rose-garden,  but  when  at  last  he  did, 
and  stepped  out  into  the  hot^  dusty  road 
beyond,  leading  back  into  the  town,  he 
was  able  to  greet  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  the  languor — almost  wected— ^which 
was  habitual  to  him. 

CHAPTEE  IL 

Lettice  Drew  and  Montfort  were 
rather  late  arriving  at  Mrs.  Jarrold's  that 
evening.  Her  rooms  were  already  crowded 
when  they  entered.  Lettiqe,  in  a  mar- 
vellous costume  of  Worth's,  had  scarcely 
ever  looked  more  lovely  and  brilliant,  and 
as  she  appeared,  an  almost  involuntary 
murmur  of  admiration  ran  through  the 
rooms. 

Montfort  noticed  the  sensation  she 
excited,  but  instead  of  looking  pleased,  as 
the  escort  of  the  prettiest  and  bestrdressed 
woman  in  the  room,  his  eyes  took  a 
darker  shade,  and  that  shadow  deepened 
as  he  glanced  round  at  the  faces  of  the 
guests.  They  all  belonged  to  the  fastest 
and  most  dashing  set  of  New  York. 
Lettice  was  soon  surrounded  by  admirers, 
who  gradually  shut  her  out  from  Mont- 
fort^ He  lingered  near  a  little  while, 
looking  on  with  intense  disapproval  as  she 
laughed  and  talked,amusingthemen,  whom, 
as  he  knew,  she,  in  her  heart,  despised.  But 
he  betrayed  no  outward  sign  of  the  pity  and 
disappointment  as  he  kept  up  a  languid 
conversation  with  a  lady  near  him.  ^ter 
a  little,  he  strolled  listlessly  away,  and 
took  up  his  position  near  the  doorway  of  a 
conservatory,  draped  with  curtains.  He 
felt  so  bored,  and  so  generally  imtated 
against  the  whole  roomful  of  guests,  that 
he  was  quite  glad  to  find  a  position  where 
he  could  escape  notice. 

He  was  suddenly  aroused  from  his  list- 
less depression  by  hearing  Lettice's  name 


mentioned  by  a  man's  voice  at  the  other 
side  of  the  curtain. 

<<MnL  Drew  1  Yes,  isn't  she  lovely  1 
By  far  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  room. 
No,  her  husband  isn't  her&  In  fact,  he 
never  goes  anywhere  with  her.  His  time 
is  too  much  taken  up  by  his  oonntiyto 
look  after  his  wife;"  the  speaker  laughed  as 
if  amused.  "He's  going  to  be  President  one 
of  these  days,  and  in  the  meanwhile  she 
goes  about  everywhere  with  an  awfully 
good-looking  fellow-— a  cousin,  I  believe, 
the  most  confounded,  stuck-up  jackaniqpes 
I  oyer  met  1  If  I  were  Drew,  I  would  let 
my  country  alone,  and  take  care  of  my 
own  home.  People  are  beginning  to  talk, 
and  one  or  two  women  have  hinted  to  me 
that  their  proprieties  are  being  shocked.'* 

*<I  dont  wonder  1  She's  much  too 
pretty,  and  much  too  brilliant  to  be  left 
alone.  I  say,  introduce  me,  will  yoa  I'm 
bored  to  death,  and  she  looks  as  if  she 
could  amuse  a  fellow." 

<*  All  right,  only  look  out  for  the  good- 
looking  cousin ;  he  acts  the  part  of  guar- 
dian, snd  might  object  to  his  property 
being  monopotised." 

There  was  a  low,  well-bred  laugh  from 
the  two  men,  the  cool  insolence  of 
which  sent  the  colour  in  a  hot  dark  wave 
over  Montfort's  pale  face,  while  his  hand 
was  clenched  with  such  force  that  the 
nails  of  his  fingers  went  into  the  palm. 

It  had  come  to  this,  •then  1  He  had 
feared  that  it  miffht,  but  never  suspected 
that  society  had  ureadv  dared  discuss  her 
name.  His  first  impulse  was  to  confront 
the  two  men.  They  could  not  accuse  him 
of  listening,  for  though  they  had  not  seen 
him,  they  had  spoken  loudly  enough  for 
any  of  the  guests  near  them  to  hear.  No. 
It  was  a  fact,  these  two  men — two  of  the 
fastest  and  most  objectionable  of  Mrs. 
Jarrold's  set — felt  themselves  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  discuss  Lettice  openly  like  this  f 

The  next  second  told  him  the  folly  of 
doing  as  he  first  intended.  He  could  not 
drag  her  name  into  a  quanrel  with  men 
like  these.  Nay,  he  could  not.even  prevent 
the  introduction  1  The  two  men,  as  he 
still  stood  there,  white  with  passion  such 
as  rarely  moved  his  cool,  collected  nature, 
passed  him,  and  went  straight  towards 
Lettice. 

With  an  exclamation  like  i^  smothered 
groan,  he  acknowledged  to  himself  the  fact 
that  he  was  powerless  to  help  her.  He 
had  no  right  He  was  neither  husband 
nor  brother.  His  very  care  of  her  would 
only  bring  her  fresh  insult  r  For  had  not 
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the  men  said  it  t  It  was  hoirible  1  Only 
one  thing  remained — ^to  take  her  away  aa 
soon  as  possible  from  the  pollution  of  the 
presence  of  saeh  men  as  these.  He  made 
a  qoick  step  forward.  Bat  a  hand  was 
laid  suddenly  on  his  arm,  and  a  lady 
stopped  hint 

"Ah,,  Mr.  Montfort,  you  have  never 
come  near  me  to-night.  How  bored  you 
look !  I  have  been*  watching  you  for 
a  long  time.  You  are  always  an  amusing 
study  to  ma  Tou  always  seem  to  be 
trying  to  mi^e  your  way  through  )if  e  with 
the  least  possible  exertion,  or  outlay  to 
yourself.  I  often  wondw  if  you'  are  utterly 
selfish,  or  utterly  negative." 

He  murmured  something  in  reply,  feel- 
ing inwardly  a  savage  anger  against  Mrs. 
Garter,  though  generally  they  were  good 
friends.  But  the  momentaiy  pause  had 
one  good  effect  It  gave  him  time  to 
recover  the  coolness  he  had  so  nearly  lost 

"  How  well  Mrs.  Drew  looks  to-night  1 
But  what  a  pity  it  is  that  her  husband 
leaves  her  so  much  alone.  I  hear  he  is 
going  away  to-morrow  for  six  months,  and 
she  is  to  stay  behind.  It  is  such  a 
mistake  1" 

*'  It  would  be,  only  it  isn't  the  case ! " 
He  spoke  with  his  most  affect^  drawl, 
but  a  sudden,  desperate  resolve  had  seized 
him. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  1 "  she  asked  rather 
sharply.  "  She  isn't  really  going  with  him  i 
Mrs.  Jarrold  has  just  told  me." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Mrs.  Janold.  It  is 
always  trying  to  find  that  your  news  isn't 
correct,  when  you  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  spread  it  Mrs.  Drew  is  gobg  with  her 
husband." 

Mrs.  Carter  gave  a  faint  gasp  of  incredu- 
lous amaaement  Had  not  the  whole 
matter  he&a  discussed  at  every  house  of 
their  set  that  afternoon  t  She  gave  a  quick 
glance  in  Lettice's  direction,  and  half 
tamed.  Montfort  intercepted  both  look 
and  movement  He  adroitly,  though 
carelessly,  slipped  in  front  of  her. 

"Good-night,"  he  said  languidly.  "I 
am  going  over  to  Mrs.  Drew.  Shall  I  give 
her  any  message  1 " 

Mrs.  Carter,  slightly  piqued  at  being 
baffled,  declined  his  offer;  though,  just  as 
she  turned  to  enter  the  conservat<nry,  she 
stopped  again,  and  looked  up  into  his  face. 

''I  am  very  glad,  for  her  sake,"  she  said 
meaningly.  In  spite  of  her  fashionable 
follies  Mn,  Carter  was  a  kind-hearted 
woman,  and  Montfort  knew  it  But 
to-night  he  made  no  reply. 


He  made  his  way  with  unusual  alacrity 
to  Ijettice.  She  must  not  contradict  the 
report  he  had  spread.  If  he  cotdd  get  her 
away,  he  would  have  time  to  think  quietly 
over  the  plan  that  had  suddenly  flashed 
into  his  brain. 

She  had  left  the  place  where  she  had 
been  sitting.  In  answer  to  his  enquiries, 
some  one  told  him  that  she  had  moved 
away  with  Mr.  Wilson — the  man  who  had 
asked  for  the  introduction.  She  was  on 
tiie  balcony  with  him.  Montfort  went 
straight  to  it,  though  he  wondered  how 
she  would  take  his  request 

But  someone  else  had  made  the  path 
easy  for  him.  As  he  stepped  on  to  the 
long  balcony  he  met  her  coming  swiftly 
towards  him,  while  at  the  farther  end^  in 
the  shadow  of  the  trailing  creeper  that 
covered  it  in,  stood  the  figure  of  a  man. 

"  lUe  me  home,  Dou^as,  at  once  1 " 

Her  voice  vibrated  with  the  passion  of 
some  intense  feeling  and  as  he  elanced 
involuntarily  down  mto  her  face,  he  saw 
that  it  was  dyed  scarlet,  and  her  eyes 
were  filled  witii  unutterable  shame  and 
scorn. 

She  did  not  speak  to  him  again  tOl  he 
placed  her  in  the  carriage,  and  followed  her 
himseli 

The  brougham  roUed  off,  whQe  she  sat 
rigid  and  white,  every  vestige  of  colour 
having  faded  from  cheek  and  lips.  Then, 
suddenly,  with  a  low  cry  of  unutterable 
loathing  and  shame,  she  tore  off  the  glove 
from  her  left  arm,  rending  it  in  the  passion 
of  her  movement^  and  tossed  it  out  of  the 
window  into  the  street 

"  Oh,  Douglas,  why  weren't  you  there  to 
help  met  Have  I  sunk  so  low  as  that  1 
Do  you  know  what  that  man  didt  He 
caught  my  hand  and  kissed  it !  Do  you 
heart     Don't   you    despise   met      And 

Walter Oh,  Douglas,  I  wish  I  could 

die!" 

Her  face  fell  on  her  hands,  and  she 
broke  into  a  storm  of  sobs  that  shook  her 
from  head  to  foot,  and  he  could  do  nothing 
but  sit  there  and  listen.  It  was  bitter  as 
death. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

About  one  o'clock  next  day,  the  tall, 
well-dressed  figure  of  Montfort  appeared, 
leisurely  makmg  its  way  down  the 
street  in  which  stood  Walter  Drew's 
office.  He  was,  to  all  appearances,  the 
languid,  bored  dandy  so  well-known  in 
most  of  the  best  drawing-rooms  in  New 
York.    Even  in  the  press  and  excitement 
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of  buflinefls  he  was  never  in  %  hnxry.  This 
morning,  having  left  his  own  office  oetan- 
sibly  for  lunch,  he  was  more  lisiless  than 
ever.  Bat  instead  of  going  to  the  place 
where  he  osnally  ate  his  luncheon,  he 
had  made  his  way  to  Walter  Drew's  office. 

No  one,  seeing  him  strolling  along  the 
busy  streets,  would  have  suspected  that  he 
was  coming  on  a  mission — a  mission  that 
had  kept  him  awake  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  that  had  made  him  pace  with 
restless  steps  up  and  down  his  rocNQA,  while 
his  face  grew  white  and  drawn  with  the 
conflict  raging  in  his  heart  and  bnda 
Perhaps  if  the  vigil  of  the  past  night  had 
been  watched,  people  might  have  accounted 
for  the  fSEu^  that  his  eyes  looked  m)ore  than 
usually  sleepy,  and  suspected  that  the 
intense  stillness  of  his  manner  arose  more 
from  exhaustion  than  indolence. 

In  answer  to  his  question,  one  of  the 
clerks  told  him  that  Mr.  Drew;  was  in  his 
private  room.  Montfort  made  his  way  to 
it,  and  entering,  found  Mr.  Drew  on  the 
point  of  making  a  hasty  lunch  off  some 
biscuits  and  wine,  placed  on  a  table  strewn 
with  papers. 

'^Olad  to  see  you,  Montfort,"  he  said, 
rising  and  coming  to  meet  him.  "  I  was 
afraid  I  should  have  to  be  off  without 
£eeing  you,  after  all,  to-day.  IVe  been  hard 
at  work  all  the  morning,  and  haven't  even 
ticne  to  go  out  and  lunch  decently.  I  did 
want  to  get  home  to  Lettice,  as  it  is  the  last 
day,  but  there  is  no  getting  away.  There 
are  80  many  things  to  look  to,  going  away 
as  I  am  for  some  time.  Have  something 
with  me." 

Montfort  sat  down,  and  Drew  went  over 
to  the  table  apd  filled  two  classes. 

Montfort  drank  his,  and  then  helped 
himself  to  another,  declining  anything  to 
eat 

Then  as  Drew  ate  his  biscuits  and  drank 
his  wine,  talking,  in  the  quick,  decided  way 
habitual  to  him,  of  the  journey  he  was 
about  to  undertake,  the  arrangements  it 
involved,  its  political  and  business  issues^ 
Montfort  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  listen- 
ing to  him  with  a  languid  appearance  of 
interest. 

"Lettice  is  dreadfully  cut  up  at  my 
going;"  the  bright,  handsome  eyes  of  Drew 
darkened  a  little;  "but  hard  as  it  is  to 
leave  her,  I  can't  take  her  with  me.  She 
is  not  at  all  strong,  and " 

'^  Ah,  that's  redly  what  I  came  about," 
and  Montfort,  with  an  apparent  effort^ 
roused  himself  enough  to  speiJc.  **  I  think 
it  would  be  better  if  you  took  her." 


Drew  stared  at  him  in  amaseDieiit-^aii 
amaaement  caused  almbet  as  much  at  tlM 
advice,  as  at  the  fact  of  Montfort^  of  all 
people,  attempting  to  givaitw  Intimate  as  the 
two  men  were,  as  far  as  meeting  and  aeemg 
each  other  aJmoet  daily  was  conoamed, 
they  were  in  reality  as  completely  separated 
as  two  men,  with  not  a  thought  in  ^onmoii, 
could  be. 

In  his  heart  Drew  father  deq>ised  Mont- 
fort, as  a  man  who  might  make  his  mark, 
but  preferred  to  fritter  away  his  abiUtiea 
in  indolent  frivolities. 

<'  Take  her  with  me  !^  My  dear  Moni- 
fort!" 

<*I  suppose  there  are  drawback" 
answered  the  other  slowly,  inspecting,  with 
much  apparent  interest,  a  wasp  crawling  up 
his  wine-glass.  <' Stilly  there  are  diawhacka 
on  the  omer  aide  toa" 

*^My  dear  fellow!"  exclaimed  Drew 
again,  and  he  laughed;  '<it  shows  how 
little  you  know  about  women.  Of  coime 
she  wants  to  go  now,  but  she  would  be 
bored  to  death  .in  a  week." 
.  "  She'll  be  more  bored  at  heme." 

^'  Bored  at.  home  1  How  can  she'  be^ 
with  such  heaps  of  amusements  'gnag  oirl 
Jpst  what  women  ddight  in.  Then  ahe 
will  be  going  to  the  country,  and  Ae  will 
have  aU  her  new  dresses  to  think  over. 
No  easy  thing  with  a  woman,  I  assure  you. 
And  then  you  will  be  here,  and  you  always 
amuse  her.  She  looks  upon  you  aa  a 
brother,  and  I  can  always  trust  you  to  look 
wdl  after  her." 

The  wasp  had  succeeded  in  podiing 
itself  on  the  rim  of  the  glass,  and' just  at 
this  moment  slipped  with  an  ast^nshed 
buzz  into  the  glass  itself.  Montfort  £elt 
evidently  for  its  bewildered,  halpleaB  con- 
dition, for  he  bent  forward  axul  |;ently 
tilted  the  glass  to  make  a  way  m  its 
escapa    Then  he  answered : 

«  Yes,  that  is  true ;  but  you  see  brothers 
and  sisters  get  tired  of  amusing  eaeh 
other  sometimes.  It  grows  monotonoua 
She  might  like  a  chan^" 

'<  Seally,  Montfort,  it  is  no  use."  Drew 
spoke  a  Uttle  .irritably.  Somehow  Mont* 
fort's  persistence  vexed  him.  '*The  dis- 
comfort would  be  enormous.  Besides,  it 
is  too  late  now.  I  must  start  to<day,  and 
she  has  nothing  ready.     She        " 

'*  She  would  be  ready  to  start  this  same 
m(»nent,  if  you  told  her."  Montfort  spoke 
with  a  sudden  quickening  of  .the  vofee, 
almost  amounting  to  energy.  "I  say,  Drew^ 
take  my  advice,  and  let  her  g<^." 

Walter  Drew  pushed  back  his  ehair,  and 
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rising,  took  a  hasty  turn  through  the  room. 
He  saddenlj  stopped  before  li^ntf Ort,  who 
had  apparently  relapsed  into  his  nsoal  con- 
dition, for  he  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
his  eyes  completely  cIosm. 

Drew  looked  down  at  him,  somethmg 
strange  in  his  own  keen,  searching  eyes. 

Montfort  opened  his,  and,  languid  and 
sleepy  as  they  were,  they  did  not  once 
falter  before  the  piercing,  questioning  gaze 
of  the  other  man. 

''  Montfort  1  You  have  some  reason  for 
speaking  like  this.  Nothing  could  have 
induced  you  to  offer  me  advice  upon  my 
domestic  affairs  unless " 

'^  I  thought  you  would  probably  imagine 
that  I  was  impertinent."  Montfort  rose 
from  his  seat  He  spoke  calmly,  though 
the  keen  eyes  watchmg  him  saw  that  the 
pale  quiet  of  his  face  was  faintly  flushed. 
*'It  certainly  does  sound  a  little  odd, 
especially  when  your  reasons  are  so  good. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  an  awful 
bore— the  journey,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Still,  if  a  woman  cares  for  her 
husband,  she  is  generally  up  to  a  good 

deal,  and weU,  there  are  drawb^ks, 

too,  to  a  town  —  a  town  as  civilised  as 
New  York,  for  instance,  when  a  woman  is 
young  and  beautiful,  and  there  are  all  sorts 
of  people  hanging  about  Fast  men  and 
women  who  are  not  too  particular,  and 
where  every  innocent  and  every  good 
woman — like  Lettice,  for  instance — know- 
ing nothing  of  what's  bad,  might  easily  be 
pamed  or  wounded.  You  see,  there  are 
some  cases  where  this  very  innocence  leads 
people  into  unpleasant  situations.  And 
Lettice  is  Very  young — a  child  in  some 

things,  and well,  you  see,  as  I  said 

before,  brothers  and  sisters  can't  go  on 
amusine  each  other  for  ever.  Besides,  I 
shaVt  be  here  all  the  summer.^' 

He  spoke  in  a  meditative  tone,  not 
looking  at  Drew,  but  trying  in  his  coat,  as 
he  stood  before  a  little  mirror  on  the  wall, 
the  effect  of  a  flower  which  he  had  taken 
out  of  a  vase  on  the  table,  Drew — ^who 
had  a  passion  for  them — always  having 
some  near  him.  It  took  a  little  time  to 
arrange,  for  Montfort  was  fastidious.  He 
even  exchanged  it  for  another,  after  fasten- 
ing it  in,  putting  the  first  one  back  in  the 
vase.    Still  Drew  did  not  speak. 

He  stood  watching  Montfort  as  he 
adorned  himself  like  the  merest  fop  of 
a  fashionable  drawing-room,  but  he  did 
not  really  see  him,  and  his  face  had 
grown  dark  and  stern,  and  his  keen  eyes 
troubled. 


Ihose  ctfelessly  spoken  words  had  been 
a  revelation  to  him,  as  that  dandily-Jressed 
man  before  him  had  meant  them  to  be. 

Dangers  menaced  Lettice-^dangers  and 
troubles  infinitely  worse  than  an^  she 
would  have  to  brave  in  long  railway- 
journeys  across  lonely  country,  in  far-off 
Western  cities,  still  rude,  and  rough,  and 
uncivilised.  Uncivilised !  Yes,  but  what 
was  civilisation  when  it  meant  dangers,  and 
traps,  and  treacherous  pitfalls,  only  all 
covered  over  with  roses  and  sweet-scented 
grasses,  tossed  lihere  by  the  hands  of  men 
to  hide  the  hideous  abyss  gaping  beneath 
them) 

Lettice,  his  beautiful  child  -  wife  ; 
Lettice,  innocent  and  pure,  given  into 
his  nands  to  guard,  and  honour,  and  pre- 
serve stainless — ^not  from  sin,  she  could  hot 
fail — but  firom  the  touch  of  the  evil  that 
goes  on  beneath  ttie  roses  of  fashionable, 
civilised  life  1  As  a  man  of  the  world  he 
knew  what  that  evil  would  be.  A  sudden 
great  revulsion  of  feeling  set  in — a  hatred 
and  loathing  against  the  society  in  which 
a  short  time  before  he  had  urged  her  to 
find  amusement  while  he  was  away. 
Amusement !  Would  he  have  her  forget 
for  one  single  moment  him  and  his  love,  in 
the  foolish  dissipations,  the  false  excite- 
ments, of  a  society  life  1 

"  I  had  better  go  home  at  once  and  tell 
her  to  pack  up"  He  spoke  at  last  in  his 
usual  voice,  though  the  quick  ears  listening 
detected  the  strain  beneath  the  tones.  But 
Montfort  took  no  notice. 

<' Yes,"  he  said  indifferently.  The  flower 
was  arranged  so  satisfactorily  that  he  was 
able  to  turn  from  the  mirror.  Not  another 
word  was  needed  between  them.  Neither 
could  have  spoken  it.  They  understood, 
and  each  knew  that  the  other  understood. 
Neither  of  them  were  men  to  speak  easily 
of  things  that  touched  closely  thetr  hearts. 
Walter  Drew  knew  that  Montfort  would 
never  have  spoken  at  all  as  he  had  done^ 
had  not  some  very  powerful  reason  forced 
him  to  do  so. 

He  almost  despised  him  as  a  dandy,  but 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman. 

"  I  may  as  well  say  good-bye,"  Montfort 
said,  holding  out  his  hand,  after  having 
taken  up  his  hat  and  cane.  **  I  sha'n't  see 
you  probably  when  you  return.  I  am  going 
away  from  home." 

"  Going  away  \  Why,  I  was  looking  on 
you  as  a  made  man.  You  had  such  con- 
founded eood  luck  getting  that  post.  I 
suppose,  though,  you  have  heard  oif  some- 
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To  all  outward  appearances,  thejr  were 
both  again  tiie  ordinary  men  of  bosmess. 

<<  No,  IVe  not,  but  I  think  I  am  Ured  of 
the  place.  I  have  thrown  it  ap,  anTwav. 
I  shall  knock  about  a  little,  and  probably 
I  shaVt  be  back  in  New  York  for  some 
years.  I  think  111  try  another  country 
for  a  little— England,  perhaps." 

CHAPTER  IV. 


Lettice  was  perfectly  happy.  She  and 
her  husband  h^  been  away  from  New 
-York  now  for  a  month,  and  though  the 
curious  new  tenderness  which  had  shown 
itself  in  the  first  part  of  their  travels 
had  given  place  to  his  usual  manner, 
she  was  with  him,  and  that  was  quite 
enough. 

How  the  wonderful  thing  had  come 
about  she  did  not  Imow — only  that  he  had 
returned  from  his  office  on  that  memorable 
day,  and  told  her  to  pack  up  immediately, 
to  be  ready  to  start  in  a  few  hours. 

That  month  had  seemed  a  new  honey- 
moon, thrown  so  closely  as  they  were  into 
each  other's  society.  She  foigot  everything 
in  it — even  the  rather  startling  news  of 
Douglas  throwing  up  his  splendid  appoint- 
ment in  one  of  we  best  business  houses  of 
New  York,  for  no  apparent  reason  save 
that  of  an  indolent  caprice.  Drew  forgot 
him  too,  as  other  matters,  in  the  shape  of 
his  business  and  ambitions,  pressed  them- 
selves upon  him.  He  was  glad  he  had 
brought  his  wife  with  him.  It  was  a  little 
inconvenient  at  times,  for  he  could  not 
rough  it  quite  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
alone,  and  necessary  rest  for  her  often 
retarded  his  journeys.  Still,  this  was  better 
than  that  she  should  be  troubled  or  unhappy 
in  New  York. 

In  the  course  of  their  travels  they 
had  arrived  at  one  of  those  cities  of 
the  West  that,  mushroom  *  like,  seem  to 
spring  up  in  a  night  A  city  still 
in  a  very  primiUve  condition  as  to  un- 
finished houses  and  roads,  but  boasting  of 
one  or  two  public  buQdings,  and  a  grand 
new  hotel,  hastily  run  up,  certainly,  but 
fitted  up  with  all  the  latest  contrivances, 
though  built  rather  too  near  the  river, 
whose  dark,  turbid  waters,  swollen  with 
the  unusually  heavy  rains  of  the  past  year, 
washed  the  end  of  its  garden.  This  stream, 
modest  enough  as  to  size  and  energy  in  its 
ordinary  condition,  had  had  some  diiare  in 
the  unfinished  nature  of  some  of  the  streets, 
several  of  which,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  had  been  under  water  during  the 
past  winter,  while  there  had  been  constant 


floods  duzing  the  wet  spring  and  earlj 
summer. 

Walter  Drew  and  Lettice  had  been  three 
days  in  Newbery,  and  were  putting  op  aft 
the  big  hotel    Fadi^  it  was  one  of  ihs 
unfinished   streets.     They   were    coming 
down  it  this  afternoon.     The  citizens  of 
Newbery  were  friends  of  Drew's,  and  he 
was  returning  from  a  meeting  hastily  held 
in  his  honour.    Lettice  had  gone  to  meet 
him,  and  they  were  coming  back  together. 
One  of  the  few  houses  £ibitable  in  the 
road  was  a  laree  store,  opened,  in  spite  of 
many  drawba<^  by  one  of  the    enter- 
prising citizens  of  JNi  ewbery.    A  man  was 
just  coming  out  of  it  as  Drew  and  Lettice 
passed,  she  listening  with  amused  interest 
to  a  light  sketch  he  was  giving  her  of  the 
afternoon's  proceedings— ^a  habit  he  had 
fallen  into  since  they  left  New  York.    He 
had  begun  it  first,  thinking  that,  as  her 
usual  interests  and  occupations  were  taken 
from  her,  she  might  find  the  time  hang 
heavOy  in  strange  places,  where  she  had  no 
friends  of  her  own  to*  speak  to,  and  was 
gradually,  though  unconsciously,  finding  a 
real  pleasure  and  help  in  her  quick  intelli- 
gence and  ready  sympathy,  her  shrewd 
insight  into  people  and  thines,  which  had 
astonished  him  at  first,  so  little  had  he 
suspected  their  presence.    They  were  both 
too  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  their 
conversation  to  notice  the  man  in  the 
store.    Besides,  Douglas  Montfort  would 
have  been  the  last  person  they  would  have 
expected  to  meet  m  that  out-of-the-way, 
half-civilised  town.    He  had  only  arrived 
an  hour  before,  and  was   as   startled  at 
seeing  them,  as  they  would  have  been  at 
discovering  him.     He  drew  back  till  they 
were  well  past^  then   he  went   to   the 
entrance  and  looked  after  them. 

'*Fate  has  some  spite  against  me  cer- 
tainly," he  said  to  himself  with  a  slight 
smila  "  To  think  that^  after  having  made 
such  praiseworthy  efforts  to  put  miles 
between  us,  she  should  have  led  me  straight 
across  their  patha  They  did  not  see  me — 
that  is  a  good  thing.  I  must  go  away  at 
once — ^yes,  decidedly  I  must  Something 
has  come  over  me ;  it  is  humiliating,  but  I 
am  not  as  strong  as  I  used  to  ba  I  think 
that  last  season  in  New  York,  seeing  her 
so  restless  and  unhappy,  finished  me  o£ 
It  was  difficult  to  see  that  empty  place  in 
her  life  and  not  try  to  fill  it  up !  "  The 
faint  smile  had  died  away,  $ind  he  drew  in 
a  long  breath,  like  a  nian  tired  out  by  some 
great  strain, 

From  where   he   stood,  ke  opuld  see 
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clearly  the  hotel-entrance.  The  two  had 
stopped  before  it,  and  Walter  Drew  was 
baying  of  a  woman 'standing  there  a  great 
bonch  of  roses.  He  pat  them  into  Lettice's 
^and)  and  she  looked  np  into  his  face, 
laaghing.  Then,  with  a  little  gestare  of 
infinite  love  and  pride,  she  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  they  went  np  the  steps 
together. 

The  man  watching  them  with  a  carious, 
bitter-sweet  smile  in  his  eyes,  waited  till 
they  were  lost  to  sight 

"It  is  a  carious  sort  of  thins  that  a 
mushroom  hotel,  all  gilt  and  tinsel,  should 
remind  me  of  the  Temple  of  Eros,"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  turned  again  into  the 
street  <'But  it  does.  It  was  the  roses, 
perhaps.  *Some  have  the  roses,  and 
some ' " 

He  did  not  folio  wont  the  train  of  thought 
Perhaps  he  could  not  He  made  his 
way  to  the  office,  from  which  started  a 
coach  that  left  the  town  every  evening. 
He  found  that  he  had  three  hours  to  wait 
It  troubled  him  a  good  deal  Bat  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done.  He  wandered 
about,  and  finding  a  place  where  he  could 
dine,  he  went  in  and  ordered  dinner.  He 
ate  it,  and  so  managed  to  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  time.  Then  he  went  into  the 
billiard-room  and  had  a  game  with  the 
marker.  He  lost — for  he  was  not  in  play- 
ing form  that  evening — but  he  did  not 
mind,  for  it  helped  to  while  away  still  more 
of  the  tima  At  last  he  could  start  for  the 
coach.  As  he  stepped  into  the  street  i^ain 
he  was  astonished  to  find  it  full  of  excited, 
perturbed  people,  while  down  the  middle 
of  the  street  ran  a  rushing  stream  of  red, 
muddy  water. 

"  What's  up  1 "  asked  Montfort,  stopping 
and  looking  at  the  water,  which  seemed  to 
widen  and  spread  across  the  street 

'*  The  water's  rising  again.  We'll  have  a 
worse  flood  than  usual,  I'm  thinking," 
answered  the  man  he  had  addressed.  ''  It 
will  be  bad  for  the  hotel ;  that's  my  opinion. 
It  ought  never  to  have  been  built  there.  I 
believe  it  is  undermined  as  it  is.  There 
have  been  some  ugly  cracks  in  the  walls 
lately,  only  they  have  patched  them  up. 
But  one  wing  has  been  settling.  I  told 
Webber  so,  but " 

The  sentence  was  never  finished. 

There  suddenly  broke  on  the  ears  of  the 
people,now hurrying  through thethreatened 
street,  a  curious  crackling  noise ;  then  a 
terrific  crashing  sound,  and  the  earth 
beneath  their  feet  vibrated  and  shuddered 
as  if  an  earthquake  had  shaken  it,  while 


the  air  was  suddenlydarkened  by  clouds 
of  dust  and  mortar. 

'<  The  hotel  1    The  hotel  1" 

A  simultaneous  cry  rose  ttom  a  hundred 
excited,  frightened  voices,  and  a  rush  of 
mi9n  took  place  towards  the  street  in  which 
it  stood,  while  terrified  ^omen  ran  out  of 
their  houses,  expecting  the  same  fate  to 
befall  their  own  homes.       « 

Montfort  was  one  of  the  first  men  on  the 
spot 

One  wing  of  what  before  had  been  a 
gorgeous  hotel,  was  a  mass  of  ruins,  with 
only  a  fractured  wall  here  and  there 
standing, '  while  the  rest  of  the  building 
looked  as  if  in  another  few  minutes  it 
would  share  the  same  &te,  if  the  waters, 
now  breaking  with  lapping,  gurgling  sounds 
aeainst  the  tack  walls,  rose  any  higher.^  The 
£ul  of  the  other  wing  was  the  result  of 
previous  floods,  as  the  tide  which  had  now 
swept  up  over  the  garden  had  had  scarcely 
time  to  touch  it  But  Montfort  saw  little 
of  the  ruins.  The  excited  words  of  the 
proprietor,  standing  outside  among  the 
pamc-stricken  visitors  and  servants,  to  the 
effect  that  some  of  the  people  occupying 
that  part  of  the  buQding  had  not  succeeded 
in  making  their  escape,  so  little  time  had 
there  been  to  warn  them,  drove  every 
other  thought  from  his  mind.  Beneath 
that  hideous  shroud  of  twisted  girders  and 
fallen  masonry  lay,  perhaps,  Lettice,  with 
her  roses  1 

He  looked  round.  Neither  she  nor  Drew 
was  among  the  saved,  many  of  whom 
were  now  hurrying  off  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  approaching  waters. 

Heedless  of  cries  for  his  safety,  and 
warnings  that  the  rest  might  fall  at  any 
moment,  he  dashed  forward  into  the  ruins. 
He  was  conscious  of  nothing — the  excited 
people  in  the  street  beyond,  rapidly  dis- 
cussing a  plan  of  rescae--the  tottering 
walls  and  still  falling  masonry,  that  strucx 
and  bruised  him  as  he  passed. 

How  he  escaped  with  his  life  was  a 
marvel 

But,  guided  by  a  voice,  faint  and  suffo- 
cated, calling  for  help,  that  seemed  to  come 
from  the  very  centre  of  one  enormous 
heap  of  ruins,  he  —  stumbling,  falling, 
forcing  his  wav  through  narrow  gaps, 
bruis^  and  half-blinded— he  went  to  the 
rescue  of  Lettice  with  her  roses. 

How  he  managed  to  make  a  small  open- 
ing in  their  prison — for  it  was  Walter 
Drew  and  Lettice  who  were  there — ^he  did 
not  know.  But  be  succeeded  enough  to 
let  in  some  air  to  the  prisoners  beneath. 
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"  Thank  God  1  "*  exclaimed  Drew  as  the 
light  and  air  fell  once  more  upon. them. 
"She  wonld  hare  been  anffocated  in  another 
moment," 

Then,  as  he  caoght  a  glimpse  through 
the  opening,  at  wUch  Montfort  was  still 
tearing  with  wonnded,  eager. hands,  an 
exclamation  broke  from  him  : 

**MontfortI^" 

'^  Neyer  mind,"  said  the  other,  his  voice 
sharp  with  impatience.  '*  There  isn't  a 
moment  to  lose.  Try  and  get  out  of  thia 
The  men  are  coming." 

He  did  not  say  that  the  water,  which 
had  only  wet  his  feet  as  he  entered,  was 
now  over  his  ankles,  and,  where  dammed 
up  by  hoge  masses  of  the  falling  masonry, 
was  deepening  into  miniatore  torrents 
rushing  alone  the  sides  of  the  tottering 
walk  The  flood  was  rising  rapidly.  The 
rains  would  not  stand  maoh  more. 

They  woAld  not  stand  any  more.  The 
words  were  scaroely  out  of  his  month  when 
there  was  another  terrible  crash,  drowning 
the  cries  and  shouts  of  the  terrified  crowd 
outside,  as  they  rushed  backwards  out  of 
the  way  of  the  falling  masonry< 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  darkness 
and  stillness.  Then  Montfort,  lying  on 
the  ground,  unable  to  move  for  a  beam 
resting  upon  his  arm,  half-stunned,  bruised, 
and  bleeding,  heard  a  voice. 

He  was  a  prisoner  with  Drew  and 
Lettice.  The  new  fall  had  not  only  broken 
up  the  old  prison,  but  formed  another, 
in  which  Montfort,  as  well  as  the  other  two, 
was  now  imprisoned. 

It  was  Lettice  who  spoke. 

"  Thank  God,  Walter,  you  are  alive ! " 

Montfort  turned  his  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  voice. 

They  seemed  to  be  in  a  low  narrow  cell 
It  was  quite  dark,  save  from  where  a  ray 
of  light  piercing  a  tiny  opening  fell  on  the 
farther  end,  which  sloped  downwards  from 
where  he  lay. 

By  its  light  he  could  see  Lettice  kneeling 
by  the  side  of  her  husband. 

<'Tes."  Helraised  himself  a  little.  "And 
Douglas  i" 

''  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  I  I  could  only 
think  first  of  you.     Dear  Douglas  1 " 

'*I'm  all  right,"  he  answered  lightly, 
the  darkness  hiding  the  momentary  spasm 
that  crossed  his  face  at  the  pained  avowal 
of  her  own  forgetfulnesa  Tet  it  only 
showed  him  a  little  moi^  plainly  what  he 
had  known  all  along — that  he  might  have 
been  the  veriest  stranger  in  the  land  when 
her  husband  was  concerned.     **  No,  don't 


stir ! "  as  they  made  a  movement  in  his 
direction,  and  only  struck  down  some  more 
loose  rubbish.  '*  I'm  a  prisoner  here  for 
the  moment;  but  it  will  be  all  ri^t. 
They  are  coming  to  rescue  us,  and  I  think 
I  hear  them  now.'' 

His  steady  voice  deceived  them,  and  the 
thought  of  dddverance  coming  reassured 
Drew,  who  only  thought  of  Lettica 

The  two  men  shouted  as  loudly  as  they 
could,  and,  after  a  little,an  answering  shout 
from  the  rescuing-party  told  them  ^at  they 
were  discovered. 
.  Then  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait^ 

Lettice  lay  still  in  her  husband's'  armSy 
her  head  on  his  breastb 

Montfort,  firom  where  he  lay,  could  jiui 
see  them.  The  beam  across  his  arm  was 
causing  him  almost  intolerable  pain,  and 
he  began  to  fear  that  his  strength  would 
not  be  able  to  bear  it  Perhaps  if  Drew- 
moved  cautiously,  he  might  c<Hne  to  hina 
and  try  to  lift  it  away.  He  called  to 
him. 

But  he  was  speakine  to  Lettice  of  the 
;ood  chance  there  was  for  their  rescue,  and 

id  not  hear  Montfort's  voice,  which  had 
grown  low  and  faint 

With  a  pathetic  patience,  Montfort  tried 
to  remove  it  himself.  Then  he  made  a 
discovery.  Their  prison  walls,  so  adsr 
mantine  as  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
were  yet  so  lightly  thrown  together,  that 
the  beam  resting  across  him,  with  ite 
weight  of  timber  and  masonry,  was  the 
keystone  to  the  whole.  Its  removal  would 
turn  the  prison  into  a  tomb.  Even  the 
slight  push  he  had  given  it,  brought  down 
more  bricks.  He  must  have  fainted  then 
for  a  moment  or  two,  for  he  heard  neither 
the  voices  of  Drew  and  Lettiee^  nor  the 
sound  of  the  rescuing-party  overhead.^ 

He  returned  to  consciousness,  with  a 
sense  as  of  cool  fingers  touching  his  fore- 
head. Perhaps  it  was  this  touch  that 
revived  him.  His  head  had  fallen  back  on 
the  ground,  and  there  was  a  strange  lap- 
ping sound  like  whispering  voices  among 
the  bricks  and  rubbish  round  him.^  It 
seemed  as  if  the  voices  had  told  him  a 
secret  With  a  smothered  exclamation  he 
raised  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  to  find 
that  the  others,  too,  had  learned  the  secret 
of  the  voices.  The  water  was  still  rising, 
and  was  forcing  its  way  into  their  prison, 
and  apparently  not  finding  an  outlet  below, 
was  rising  with  the  curious  hipping  sound 
up  the  sides  of  their  prison  walk  .to  search 
for  one  above. 

Overhead  the  rescuing-party  had  learned 
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it  too,  Sot  ihey  were  working  with  fierce, 
fererisb  energy.  .    . 

Montfort  turned  to  the  other  two  to  see 
how  they  bore  the  secret  of  the  watem. 

Drew  was  holding  Lettice'  closer  to  him. 

"Lettice'I  If  only  I  had  not  let  you 
eome  with  me  1 " 

The  words  broke  from  him  in  the,  on- 
controllable  passion  of  despairing  lova 

<<MyhasbandI  Thinkl  If  I  had  been 
in  New  York,  and  you  were  now  alone, 
and  then  the  news  had  come  to  me,  and  I 
knew  that  you  had  gone  from  me  without 
one  kiss — one  word  I " 

''But,  my  darlings  this  may  mean 
deatL" 

''Death  1  Does  love  fear  death)  Does 
it  not  go  victorious  through  its  very  gates 
as  I  shall  go  now  with  you  t " 

She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
kissed  him,  and  there  was  silence,  save  for 
the  sound  of  the  rising  waters,  save  for  the 
sounds  of  the  eager,  efforts  of  the  workers 
above,  while  husband  and  wife  sat  clasped 
in  each  other's  arms,  and  the  other  man 
lay  there,  still,  listening,  having  drunk  the 
cup  of  bitterness  to  its  very  cbe^  But 
Walter  Drew,  as  he  sat  there,  looking  death 
in  the  face,  understood  at  last  what  love  was. 
Love,  as  Lettice  told  him,  was  the  last 
thing  on  this  side  of  eternity,  as  it  would 
be  the  first  to  meet  them  on  the  other,  for 
it  alone  might  accompany  them  thiUier. 
At  this  supreme  moment,  when  his  am- 
bitions, his  successes,  his  worldly  ad- 
vantages, had  all  been  swept  out  of  his 
reach,  leaving  only  love  in  his  hands,  he 
felt  as  he  sat  there,  his  wife's  lips  breath- 
ing close  to  his,  her  faithful  heart  beating 
a^dnst  his  own,  that  he  had  missed  some- 
thing in  his  past  life  which  this  moment  of 
supreme  agony  held. 

They  lost  count  of  the  minutes  as  they 
went  by.  The  waters,  now  surging  and 
beating  against  the  mass  of  masonry  out- 
side, could  only  force  their  way  in  slowly^ 
but  they  rose  surely. 

Montfort's  position  on  the  higher  ground 
;ave  him  an  advantage,  without  which  his 
lelpless  condition  would  have  soon  placed 
him  level  with  the  waters.  The  brave 
workers  outside  never  ceased,  though  every 
moment  added  to  their  own  peril  as  the 
waters  deepened  round  them.  Suddenly  a 
great  shout  broke  from  them,  and  at  the 
same  moment  part  of  the  rubbish  overhead 
fell  in.  Drew  had  not  time  to  draw 
Lettice  away,  and  something  struck  her, 
and  she  fainted.  But  as  the  cloud  of  dust 
and  mortar  cleared  away,  Montfort  and 


Drew  saw  the  opening  that  had  been  made 
overhead,  just  wide  enough  for  a  man  to 
force  his  way  through  it 

" For  Heaven's  sake  be  quick! "  shouted 
a  dozen  voices.  The  paters  will  overflow 
in  a  minute.  They  are  all  round  us 
now." 

Drew  caiigbt  Lettice  in  his  arms,  stand- 
ing up  beneath  tl^e  opening. 

"Make  haste,  Montfort  1 "  he  called  out 
in  his  easer  excitement,  forgetting  what 
Montfort  had  told  him. 

"I  can't  move!"  Montfort  answered 
quietly,    "  I'm  pinned  down  1 " 

Eager  impatient  voices  shouted  from 
above  as  the  water  began  now  to  rush  in 
more  rapidly.  •  But  for  a  second  Drew 
stood  BtUl,  looking  towards  Montfort,  hb 
face,  flushed  a  moment  before,  pale  now 
with  a  strange  look.  In  the  light  from 
the  opening  he  could  see  at  last  how 
Montfort  wad  hdd  helpless. 

"  I  can't  leave  you  like  that  1 "  he  ez- 
daimed,  his  voice  harsh  and  sharp.    "  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  before  1 " 
.."Because  it    would    bri^    the  whole 

Slace  down  on  her.  .For  Heaven's  sake 
on't  stand  staring  there  I  Get  her  out ! 
Don't  you  see  there  isn't  a  second  to 
loseT' 

There  was  a  sound  like  a  sob  in  Drew's 
throat  Truly  he  had  been  learning  great 
lessons  in  love,  for  he  understood. 

This  dandy — this  man  he  had  almost 
despised  —  must  be  left  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  self-sacrifice. 

"  I'll  save  you  if  a  man  can  I "  he  said  as 
he  turned  away  to  rescue  Lettice. 

But  there  was  no  answer,  for  Douglas 
knew  that  it  was  useless. 

He  heard  the  sounds  of  cheering,  followed 
as  quickly  by  a  shout  of  fear  and  warning ; 
then  a  stnmge  surging  noise,  like  me 
voice  of  many  waters  let  loose  outside  his 
prison. 

" '  And  some  have  the  thorns,' "  he  mur- 
mured. "  Well,  if  others  have  the  roses, 
it  is— right  I " 

Then  the  murmuring  voices  grew  closer, 
whispering  into  his  ears,  while  the  water, 
like  the  touch  of  some  cool,  soft  woman's 
hand,  laved  his  weary  head,  and  a  faint 
smile  parted  his  lips  as  he  entered  into 
another  country  —  which  was  that  of 
love. 

So  when  the  earthly  hands  of  his  rescuers 
reached  him  at  last,  they  found  that  he 
had  already  been  lifted  up  into  the 
Everlasting  arms,  with  such  infinite  tender- 
ness and  love,  that  he  was  still  smiling. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Old  Jabez  Gaunt  lay  dying. 

The  news  had  passed  from  the  hill-farm 
down  into  the  valley  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
borne  from  lip  to  lip«  and  it  was  discussed 
there  by  women  leaning  over  cottage  half- 
doors,  by  men  resting  from  the  labours  of 
the.  harvest-field,  by  lads  and  lasses  who 
could  snatch  a  moment  from  the  toils 
of  the  broiling  afternoon  to  gossip  and 
surmise. 

People  had  not  loved  old  Jabez  Gaunt — 
how  could  they  1  a  silent,  lonely,  unsym- 
pathetic man,^  who  held  the  neighbours 
aloof,  and  neither  asked  a  service  nor 
rendered  one;  a  man  who  had  always 
lived  austerely,  grinding  himiself  and  all 
who  served  him  down  to  the  narrowest 
margin  of  possible  existence. 

But  still,  dying !  That  one  fact  altered 
everything,  brought  his  brotherhood  home 
to  them,  lifted  him  out  of  his  common- 
place surroundings  and  into  their  interest 
and  affection. 

Now  that  he  lay  there,  powerless  to 
repel  their  overtures  or  defend  himself, 
they  said  the  best  of  him  :  that  if  hard  he 
was  honest;  that  no  one  in  the  world  had 
suffered  tangible  wrong  at  his  hands ;  that 
throughout  his  life  he  had  defrauded  no 
man,  had  never  taken  advantage  of  a  neigh- 
bour's extremity  to  under-buy  him. 

A  hard  man  surely,  but  as  merciless  to 
himself  as  others,  asking  no  assistance 
when  the  whirlwind  ruined  his  harvest, 
utterinf  no  complunt  when  the  pest  slew 
his  cattle. 

Uncomplaining  endurance  appeals  to 
human  nature  as  nothing  else  does.  Since 
old  Jabez  had  never  asked  for  pity, 
there  were  those  who  said  the  best  of  him : 
what  a  good  son  and  brother  he  had  been, 
how  patient  and  industrious,  how  neigh- 
bourly, too,  till  he  met  Jessie  Dean,  and 
she  spoiled  life  for  him. 

Old  Jabez  with  a  love-story!  The 
young  people  could  not  realise  that,  it  was 
too  odd  and  unnatural  in  their  judgment ; 
but  they  drew  nearer  to  him  because  of 
the  suggestion,  and  strove  to  peer  at  him 
through  the  half-open  door,  as  he  lay 
motionless  in  the  old  four-^st  bed,  with  the 
face  that  was  like  a  qnamt  wood-carving 
outlined  on  the  hard  pillow,  and  the  breatn 
fluttering  on  his  colourless  Ups, 


There  was  nothing  repulsive  in  deatii 
as  it  neared  old  JtSez  Oannt  Skiknemm 
had  not  wasted  him,  because  there  had 
never  been  anything  to  waste;  Living  like 
an  anchoritOi  and  toilii^  like  a  slave,  even 
disease  had  not  known  where  he  warn 
vulnerable,  till  death  stepped  in  aUd  solved 
the  difficulty.  He  had  been  labouring  that 
day  in  the  harvest-field  with  the  beet  of 
them.  Towards  noon  the  stroke  of  sadden 
paralysis  smote  him;  it  was  not  yet 
evening,  and  he  was  dying. 

Jabez  Gaunt  had  not  been  old  Jabez 
always,  though  a  moment's  reflection  was 
needed  to  bring  that  thought  home  to 
the  neighbours.  As  to  the  few  who 
had  known  him  once,  a  well-grown,  active 
man,  strong  as  a  lion  and  tou^4Ui  Idekory, 
with  a  certain  kind  of  homdy  handsome- 
ness characterising  his  sunburnt  features  ; 
why,  those  people  suffered  6t>m  a  f onn  of 
mental  confusion  that  made  them  aware  of 
two  Jabez  Gaunts,  andkept  them  wondering 
where  the  one  ended  and  the  other  began. 

It  was  odd,  now  that  the  solitary  old 
man  at  the  hlU-f arm  lay  dying,  to  think  of 
a  time  when  Hiram  Gaunt  and  his  wife 
and  sons  had  lived  in  comfortable  abun- 
dance under  the  same  rocf.  Of  course  that 
was  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
only,  but  still  to  recall  it  even  as  traditicm 
was  odd.  The  wife  had  been  in  her  grave 
for  half  a  century,  and  Jacob,  the  favourite 
son,  had  turned  out  amiss,  as  favourite 
sons  do  sometimes,  and  old  Hiram  had 
sunk  into  his  dotage  a  score  of  years  before, 
and  afterwards  out  of  life ;  and  Jabez  was 
dying' silently  as  he  had  lived,  and  there 
was  no  one  left  but  Janet,  the  child  who 
had  come  there  unaccountably,  and  re- 
mained unaccounted  for,  long  after  surmise 
and  question  were  over. 

Of  course  people  said  she  was  Jacob's 
child,  but^  being  Jacob's  child,  would 
Jabez  have  kept  her  t  And  where  was  her 
mother  1  And  what  did  it  all  mean  1  The 
gossips  had  fretted  against  the  hill*farm 
mystery,  but  without  approaching  nearer 
to  its  solution.  Among  the  soliti^  rocks 
and  upward-looking  tufts  of  firs,  Jabez  had 
learned  the  secret  of  keeping  his  own 
counsel 

As  to  Jacob,  through  years  his  name 
died  out  of  the  circle  of  the  hills.  He  had 
been  bold,  and  bad,  and  handsome,  and 
more  than  one  escapade  had  drawn  eyes  of 
censure  on  the  Gaunt  household  before 
that  last  worst  freak  which  led  him  to 
enlist  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  his 
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"And  good  enough  for  him/'  the  neigh- 
bours udd,  in  whose  eyes  military  service 
and  barrack-life  had  assumed  no  heroic 
proportions 

Bat  years  parsed,  and  the  shame  which 
had  swept  Jacob  Gaunt  beyond  their  ken 
wasfoi^tten.  Troubles  at  the  hill-farm 
ended,  and  things  fell  back  into  their  easy 
ways,  and  Jabez  had  grown  to  be  a  man 
whose  word  was  aagood  as  his  bond ;  a  man 
who  made  few  friends,  and  lived  his  own  life 
and  was  respected.  As  to  Hiram,  he  had 
grown  feeble  now,  and  past  work»  just  obser- 
vant enough  to  notice  fretfully  that  prices 
were  lower  and  harvests  worse  than  in  his 
young  days,  and  to  wish  impatiently,  now 
and  then,  that  there  was  a  woman  in  the 
house  who  baew  more  than  old  Martha, 
and  could  be  trusted  to  think. 

Jabex  heard  his  father,  and  smiled  his 
slow,  wise  smile.  If  only  some  things  had 
been  different  he  would  have  brought  a 
woman  to  the  hill-farm  ere  thi&  There 
was  little  Jessie  Dean  down  at  the  mill; 
Jessie,  who  had  the  brightest,  darkest  eyes, 
and  the  roundest,  pinkest  cheeks,  and  the 
gayest,  sweetest  laugh.  Oh,  it  was 
a  long  time  since  solemn  Jabez  had 
noticed  Jessie  Dean,  and  if  only  fewer 
years  than  half-a-score  had  yawned  be- 
tween them,  he  would  have  tried  his  luck 
like  other  men.  But  she  was  far  too 
young,  and  dainty,  and  pretty  for  him. 

There  was  no  vanity  in  tf  abez,  noUiing 
of  that  which  in  other  men  passes  for  a 
just  self-esteem.  He  knew  he  was  but 
a  rough  &rmer,  silent,  and  grim,  and  taci- 
turn, grown  mature  prematurely,  as  men 
do  who  have  had  a  joyless  youtL  It  took 
him  a  long  time  to  realise  tiiat  Jessie  liked 
him,  went  out  of  her  way  persistently  to 
make  friends  with  him|  and  cut  the  foremost 
of  his  rivals  for  his  sake ;  but  when  he  did 
realise  it,  then  the  greats  silent  yeoman 
brought  all  he  was  and  hoped  to  be,  and 
laid  It  at  her  feet 

And  Jessie  had  kissed  him,  of  her  own 
accord ;  she  was  proud  of  her  conquest, 
proud  to  be  wooed  by  Jabez  Gaunt 

He  had  gone  home  that  night  exultant ; 
she  loved  him — the  girl  who  was  fit  for  a 
prince.  Never  had  the  way  up  the  hill 
seemed  so  short  as  beneath  his  fevered 
strides ;  never  had  the  landrails  cried  as 
musically  in  the  springing  com ;  never  had 
the  lijghts  in  the  valley  offered  him  such  a 
greeting  of  friendship  and  ^od  fellowship. 

The  mastiff  fawned  on  him  as  he  crossed 
the  paved  yard ;  his  father's  voice  greeted 
him  as  he  opened  the  door : 


"  Jabez— is  it  Jabez  i " 

<^Yes,  father."  His  great  form  was 
outlined  like  a  silhouette  on  the  threshold, 
his  deep  voice  vibrated  as  he  answered. 

*^  Then  come  here.  Jacob  is  back.  I  am 
holding  his  hand  here  by  the  hearth." 

Jabez  went  up  and  welcomed  the 
prodigal. 

Such  a  good-looking  prodigal  as  he  was, 
with  the  boldest,  merriest  eyes,  and  a  .fore- 
head as  white  as  a  girl's,  and  the  frankest 
laugh,  and  the  easiest  way  of  bearing  him- 
self!  Jabez  was~Btruck  dumb  with  admira- 
tion, through  which  a  little  surprise  ran. 
If  people  grew  like  this  through  disobe- 
dience and  waywardness,  of  what  use  was 
it  to  stay  at  home  dutifully,  and  grow  dull 
as  a  clod  tQiUi^  for  the  old  acres  and  the 
old  roof  1 

But  in  his  wonder  there  was  no  germ  of 
envy.  He  was  proud  that  Jacob  had 
redeemed  the  past^  as  he  must  have  done 
if  the  tales  of  high  heroism  he  told  were 
true;  proud  and  triumphant  that  such  a 
splendid  figure  as  his  soldier^brother  had 
entered  on  the  scene  of  his  life  at  its  most 
dramatic  moment  Of  course  there  were 
bad  things  in  Jacob's  past,  but  Jabez  was 
not  the  man  to  cherish  old  scores  against 
the  repentant. 

Of  course  he  told  Jacob  all  about  Jessie, 
and  took  him  to  see  her,  and  introduced 
hint  And  Jacob  praised  her  warmly — a 
little  too  warmly  indeed,  but  perhaps  -that 
was  only  because  Jabez  was  taciturn  and 
sensitiva 

Jacob  had  a  month's  furlough,  and  it  was 
harvest-time,  and  Jabez  was  busy ;  and  so 
the  soldier  devoted  himself  to  hm  brother's 
sweetheart)  and  the  sweetheart  met  the 
devotion  prettUy. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  Jacob's  stay  at 
home.  Jessie  had  come  up  to  the  farm 
early  in  the  day,  and  had  been  in  the 
gayest^  merriest  mood,  flitting  here  and 
there  Uke  a  butterfly,  assuming  pretty  airs 
of  authority  in  the  house,  petting  old 
Hiram  in  a  filial  way,  and  bewitching  her 
lover. 

Towards  nightfall  she  spoke  of  going 
home,  and  both  brothers  volunteered  their 
company.  She  walked  between,  them, 
giving  her  hand  to  Jabez  at  rough  places, 
and  holding  it  a  little  afterwards. 

For  once  Jacob's  fluent  tongue  was 
silent^  and  Jabez  never  had  much  to  say, 
and  so  the  burden  of  the  discourse  fell  to 
Jessie,  who  bore  it  merrily.  Had  she 
seemed  once  to  fail  or  falter,  Jabez  could 
have  foq^ven  her  better  afterwards. 
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On  the  way  home  Jacob  recovered  his 
spiritB  Mid  hiB  tongae,  and  boasted  care- 
lewBljy  plantinff  thorns  in  his  brother's 
heart  that  would  rankle  during  a  Uf  etime. 

With  the  next  morning's  dawn,  while 
Jabez  was  still  sleeping  the  dreamless 
sleep  of  weariness,  Jacob  Gaunt  and  Jessie 
Dean  were  speeding  away  from  him 
together. 

It  took  Jabez  a  long  time  to  realise 
what  had  befallen  him.  To  his  loyal 
nature  treachery  was  incomprehensible, 
and  treachery  from  these  two  of  all  tiie 
woridl  Why,  they  must  hare  been  de- 
ceiving him  from  the  very  ontset ;  she  witik 
her  pretty  blandishments  and  caresses ;  he 
with  his  frank,  fraternal  criticism.  And  that 
very  walk  that  he  and  Jacob  had  taken  to 
Groomsport  bat  two  days  before,  that  was 
that  the  tndtor  might  make  final  arrange- 
ments tor  his  flight  Jabez  felt  as  if  they  had 
killed  him — kified  every  kind  and  hnman 
instuiot  in  his  breast,  and  at  their  door  he 
laid  the  rains  of  his  better  self. 

He  had  no  desire  to  follow  them,  and 
avenge  himsel£  As  their  crime  was 
beyond  his  comprehension,  so  their  ponish- 
ment  was  beyond  his  arm.  He  left  them 
grimly  to  Heaven,  xeady  to  yield  his  faith 
in  that  too,  unless  Heaven  misted  them  out 
a  just  reward. 

It  was  after  this  that  Jabez  Gaunt  grew 
an  old  man.  He  was  only  thirty,  but  a 
dead  heart  lines  the  face,  and  bows  the 
shoulders,  and  renders  a  man  weary  <rf  the 
sun. 

He  had  no  one  to  talk  to,  no  one  who 
could  lighten  his  pain  in  sharing  it  Onee 
or  twice  his  father  had  asked  fretfully 
where  Jessie  was,  and  when  Jabez  had 
answered  briefly  that  Jessie  had  gone  off 
with  Jacob,  he  had  fallen  to  murmuring 
to  himself  of  the  fine  lad  Jacob- was. 

"  But  she  was  my  promised  wife,"  Jabez 
had  burst  forth  once,  in  his  intolerable 
pain ;  whereat  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 
and  muttered  J  "  Aye,  aye,  the  Deans  were 
ever  treacheroua  I  could  have  told  thee 
that  always,  but  it  is  not  the  way  of  the 
younff  nowadays  to  seek  counsel  of  the 
eld ;  "and  so  muttering  had  sunk  back  into 
the  indifference  of  old  age. 

CHAPTER  11. 

Two,  three,  foijr  years  passed  without 
bringing  much  change  to  the  hillrfaim. 

Old  Hiram  was  hopelessly  in  his  dotage 
now,  with  the  circle  of  his  pleasures 
narrowed  down  to  basking  in  the  sun  in 
the  summer-time,  or  sitting  in  a  bent  and  | 


drooping   attitude  by  the   hearth   when 
wintry  Uasts  shook  the  oasementa. 

Martha,  who  had  been  the  *'heip"  mi 
the  farm  when  Jabez  was  a  baby,  mw  to 
the  butter  and  cream^  and  cocdced  the 
homely  meals,  and  practised  on  herself  and 
others  the  small  economies  inculcated  by 
long  years  of  scanty  earnings  and  few 
possessions. 

Ab  to  Jabez,  he  was  quite  old  now — old 
and  indifferent  to  all  but  the  matters  of 
routine  that  lent  form  to  his  empty  daya. 
His  face  had  a  withered  look,  his  eye  was 
hollow  and  cold,  and  the  lixie  of  his  Iras 
had  ^wn  narrow,  as  it  does  iriuse  the 
affections  are  meagre  and  the  sympathies 
fbw. 

It  was  a  bleak  November  morning ;  the 
icy  blast  like  a  great  sidde  swept  tin  hills, 
and  everythipg  that  lived  ooweted  baek- 
ward  from  its  reacL  Jabez  had  dept  badly 
that  night ;  the  growlinff  of  the  mastiff  had 
disturbed  him,  and  theUiought  of  prowlers 
about  had  disturbed  him  mora  But  it  was 
a  bitter  n^ht,  and  this  queer,  odd  man 
thought  that  only  craiA  necessity  had  set 
thieves  afoot  in  such  weather,  and  that 
whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on 
they  needed  more  than.he  did.  So  he  had 
lain  awake  listening  and  thinking  till  it 
was  almost  morning ;  then  he  got  up  and 
unfastened  the  door  to  look  oat;  he 
wanted  to  see  what  his  pitafol  mood  had 
led.  him.  to  lose. .  But  as^  his  hand  lifted 
the  latch,  something  propped  a^inst  the 
door  rolled  forward  and  feU  at  his  feet  ^ 

It  was  too  dark  for  him  to  distinguish 
what  it  was,  but  as  he  stooped  to  lift  it^  it 
uttered  a  ciy. 

<<  A  child  1"  Jabez  Gaunt  said  to  htm- 
self,  trembling — he  could  not  tell  why. 

He  strack  a  light  and  laid  the  halfr 
frozen  thing  on  the  table,  and  looked  at  it 

A  letter,  addressed  to  himself,  was 
mnned  to  its  breast ;  then  he  understood. 
He  detached  the  letter  and  secreted  it; 
then  he  called  old  Martha.  When  she 
had  come  he  pointed  to  the  child.  "  A 
foundling  left  to  perish,"  he  said.  **  Keep 
it  till  we  hear  riar&w."  Then  he  went 
out  to  feed  the  cattle. 

All  day  long  ,'the  letter  lay  unread  in 
his  pocket,  and  Martha's  questions  were 
answered  indifferwtlv.  Me  had  found 
the  child  on  the  threshold,  and  had 
carried  it  in;  after  that  she  knew  more 
than  he  did. 

''A  be^;ar's  brat,"  old  Martha  sniffed 
wrathf  uUy.  *'  I  shall  send  it  to  the  work- 
house." 
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*'Not  till  I  tell  you,"  J^bez  said,  and 
went  back  to  his  labours. 

Hq  kept  the  letter  unread  for  a  week, 
until  the  child  had  shown  itself  good- 
tempered,  and  healthy,  and  pretty,  as  far 
as  he  could  judge,  and  until  old  Martha 
had  reluctantly  admitted  that  by-and-by 
it  would  be  less  trouble ;  then,  when  its 
footing  was  secure,  he  unfolded  the  message 
it  brought,  and  read  it  with  a  shudder  of 
repugnance  and  pain. 

"  You  need  not  bate  me  now,"  Jessie 
Dean  wrote.  ''I  have  suffered  enough. 
He  left  me  a  year  ago.  I  have  tried 
to  feed  myself  and  the  child  and  live 
honestly,  but  I  can't,  so  I  bring  her  to 
you,  and  leave  her  in  your  handa 
Whatever  you  do  with  her  will  be  right; 

Jou  were  always  just  I  have  nothing 
ut  her,  and,  I  give  her  up  to  you — 
it  is  my  punishment."  There  was  no 
signature,  but  none  was  needed. 

Jabez  Gaunt  read  the  blurred  lines  in 
silence;  then  he  flung  the  paper  into  the 
flames.  It  was  years  before  he  remembered 
that  he  had  destroyed  the  sole  proof,  such 
as  it  was,  of  Janet's  identity. 

The  child  remained  on  at  the  farm- 
house, and  existed  somehow.  Such  a  poor 
little  child  as  she  was,  with  a  long,  sad 
face,  and  lank,  light  hair,  and  a  furtive 
habit  of  gliding  out  of  the  way  when  any- 
one looked  at  her.  No  one  hked  her,  no 
one  desired  her.  To  Martha  she  was  a 
nuisance,  one  more  mouth  to  feed,  one 
more  body  to  cater  for ;  to  Jabez  she  was 
an  odious  fragment  left  from  the  wreck  of 
his  fair  possibilities;  to  old  EQram  she 
was  ,a  little  torment  constantly  making 
overtures  of  friendship,  constantly  needing 
to  be  repulsed. 

In  all  her  childhood  she  never  had 
a  playfellow ;  in  all  her  youth  she  never 
had  a.  companion.  No  one  reasoned  about 
it,  but  unconsciously  they  all  conspired 
against  the  irrepressible  vitality  that  was 
in  her.  life  had  tyrannised  over  Jabez, 
and  unwittingly  Jabez  had  become  a  tyrant 
in  his  turn. 

But  they  could  not  suppress  the  activity 
that  sent  her  scampering  across,  the  hills 
when  the  wind  blew,  and  gave  her  the 
colts  and  young  cattle  for  friends ;  and 
they  could  not  uproot  the  aflections  that^ 
strong  as  ivy,  must  cling  to  something. 
.  It  IS  hard  to  be  fond  through  repuLsion, 
and  aversion,  and  avoidance;  there  must 
have  been  some  adamantine  element  in 
Janet's^nature  when,  in  spite  of  himself  it 
was  possible  for  her  to  idealise  Jabez  Ghiunt. 


He  never  suspected  it — ^how  could  he  % — 
but  it  was  to  ptoase  him  thi^t  Janet  learned 
to  milk,  and  knit,  and  spin,  to  attend  the 
poultry,  and  dig  and  hoe  in  the  garden ; 
to  cut  potatoes  for  planting,  and  to  acquit 
herself  so  well  in  the  moltifarious  employ- 
ments of  a  farm,  that  old  Martha,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  let  out  to  Jabez  that 
she  was  of  more  value  than  any  hired 
girL 

^  Then  she  shall  have  the  hired  girl's 
wage,"  Jabez  said,  and  called  her  to  nim, 
and  put  a  sovereign  in  her  hand. 

"  You  shall  have  that  every  quarter-day," 
he  said. 

Janet  looked  at  him,  her  mouth  tremb- 
ling, and  the  tears  smarting  her  eyeballs. 
He  had  paid  her  like  a  hired  girl — actually 
like  a  faired  girl — ^and  she  had  thought  she 
was  something  mpre,  and  better.  She 
took  the  money  out  to  the  hay-field,  and 
hid  it  and  berself  among  the  hay,  and 
then  cried  herself  into  a  lethargy. 

But  why  should  he  not  pay  her  )  What 
was  she  better  than  the  hired  girll  Who  had 
told  her  she  was  of  his  race-^why  had  she 
ever  suspected  it  f 

She  thought  of  this  problem  all  that 
evening.  Next  day,  when  the  cattle  had 
gone  out  to  pasture,  and  her  moming^s 
work  was  over,  Janet  started  on  an  enter- 
prise bolder  to  her  timidity  than  that  of 
Christopher  Columbus. 

The  valley  below  the  farm  was  an  un- 
discovered country  to  her ;  she  would  not 
only  invade  it,  but  make  friends  with  an 
inhabitant,  and  find  out  why  Jabez  Gaunt 
had  paid  her  wages. 

Mrs.  Brown,  of  the  little  cottage  just 
below  the  farm,  was  feeding  a  brood  of 
young  chickens  that  morning  by  the  fire, 
when  the  door  opened  suddemy,  and  Jabez 
Gaunt's  foundlmff  came  in.  Her  short 
skirts  were  tucked  up  for  rapid  running, 
her  light  hair  was  blown  backward  from  her 
shaip  face,  and  her  breath  came  hurriedly. 

*^  Lawk  a  mussy,  child ! "  Mrs.  Brown 
raised  her  hands  in  bewilderment.  The 
girl's  presence  was  alarming,  as  the  unusual 
always  is. 

''  I  want  to  know  what  Jabez  Gaunt  is 
to  me  9  "  the  girl  burst  forth,  eager  not  to 
waste  a  second 

"Jabez!" 

"  Yes ;  am  I  anything  to  him,  or  am  I 
a  hired  girl  like  another  % " 

"  Sit  ye  down,  deary,  and  I'll  tell  ye  all 
I  know,  Mrs.  Brown  said  coaxingly.  It 
was  not  often  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
sensation  came  so  easily  within  her  grasp. 
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<*rm  in  haate/'  Janet  said  doggedly. 
*'  UnleM  you  can  tell  me  what  I  want  to 
know,  I  muBt  be  going." 

Mrs.  Brown  was  in  a  difficulty.  She 
knew  jost  as  little  about  Jabez  Gaunt  and 
Janet  as  anyone  else ;  but  then,  like  all  the 
neighbours,  she  had  a  whole  treasure-house 
of  opinions  and  surmises,  and  the  prospect 
of  opening  it  to  this  pale,  eager  girl  was 
delicious.  It  was  dangerous  to  be  too 
fluent  with  the  name  of  Jabez  Gaunt,  but 
the  present  opportunity,  once  lost,  would 
be  beyond  recall ;  and  then,  was  it  not  fair 
and  right  that  Janet  should  learn  soi^e- 
thingof  herself t 

**  Why  have  you  come  to  ask  me  1"  she 
enquired,  with  suspicion  bom  of  her  em- 
barrassment 

'^  Because  you  were  the  nearest" 

''And  if  I  tell  you  what  you  don't 
likeT' 

"  I  only  ask  for  the  truth." 

''lean  giye  you  no  facts,  remember; 
only  opinions." 

"  If  you  tell  me  all  you  know,  you  can 
do  no  more." 

Thus  encouraged,  Mrs.  Brown  told  her 
tale  of  Jabez  Gaunt's  wrongs,  and  her 
suspicion  that  Janet  was  the  child  of  Jacob 
and  Jessie,  found  by  him  somehow,  and 
saved  because  of  the  pity  in  him. 

Janet  stood  by  the  door  listening, 
and  suffering,  as  only  the  young  can. 
This  was  the  j>unishment  of  her  arro- 
gance, and  pnde,  and  impatience — the 
knowledge  that  she  was  the  child  of 
traitors,  and  hurtful  and  horrible.  At  best 
she  was  but  a  foundling  saved  through 
charity;  at  worst  she  was  the  child  of 
Jabez  Gaunt's  enemies.  What  a  dreadful 
place  the  world  was,  since  it  harboured 
villains  and  let  traitors  go  unpunished  I 
What  good  was  there  for  her  to  hate  false- 
hood when  the  man  and  woman  whose 
names  were  a  bye-word  still  were  her  father 
and  mother  f  Janet  felt  herself  suddenly 
grown  old  and  hopeless,  and  found  herself 
stupidly  wondering  if  it  was  only  yester- 
day that  she  had  raced  with  the  young 
colt  across  the  common,  and  sought  blue- 
bottles amid  the  swajing  com. 

"You'll  not  tell  what  I've  told  you, 
dear  ? "  Mrs.  Brown  said,  awed  by  the  pale 
f|kce  and  wide-open  eyes  that  fronted  her. 

"  Of  course  not" 

She  stirred  as  though  awakened,  passed 
her  hand  across  her  eyes,  and  then,  with  a 
word  of  muttered  thanks,  tumed  away. 

It  was  after  this  that  Janet's  crisp  bright- 
ness   deserted  her.      like   all   sensitive 


natures,  she  was  shy  at  self-justification, 
and  now  the  consciousness  of  an  inhented 
misdoing  oppressed  her.  No  wonder  Jabes 
hated  her ;  the  only  wonder  was  that  he 
could  bear  her,  even  as  a  servant,  in  his 
presenca  As  to  her,  she  only  loved  him 
better  for  his  lon^  martyrdom  But  she 
must  never  shownim  that;  her  approval 
would  be  only  added  pain. 

Jabez  saw  a  change  in  Janet  as  the 
months  passed.  The  old  hostility  between 
her  'and  Martha  was  over,  and  the  old 
bursts  of  irrepressible  mirth,  which  had 
once  jarred  on  nim  horriUy,  were  silenced. 
Sorrow  had  touched  Janet  somehow.  Goiild 
it  be  a  love  sorrow  t  he  asked  himself  with 
a  heart  pang. 

That  was  the  one  pain  which  Jabez  re- 
garded as  never-ending^  the  one  pain  that 
was  too  crael  even  for  Jacob's  chud.  Un- 
consciously to  himself,  he  took  to  watching 
her  furtively ;  unconsciously  to  himself  he 
learned  that  Janet's  life  was  laid  on  simple 
lines,  and  that  all  her  thoughts  were 
noble. 

Old  Hiram  had  been  dead  many  years 
now ;  Martha  was  ageing  fast,  and  as  small 
duties  fell  from  her  reiazinR  clasp,  Janet 
picked  them  up,  and  made  uiem  her  own, 
uncomplainingly,  willingly,  as  the  merest 
matter  of  coursa 

Janet's  character  appealed  to  every  sym- 
path]^  Jabez  had  got  It  was  his  own,  in 
its  ffllence,  and  strength,  and  self-abne- 

Sation.  And  yet  she  was  the  child  of 
acob  and  Jessie  Dean !  Jabez  could  not 
understand  it,  and  would  not  see  that  the 
bitter  vears  had  given  him  a  blessing  in 
spite  of  himself. 

At  eighteen  Janet  had  been  a  plain  girl ; 
at  five-and-twenty  she  was  a  handsome 
woman,  stately,  serene,  reserved,  carrying 
herself  with  unconscious  pride,  and  waUdbug 
with  the  free  step  of  tile  hill-women.  Jabez 
saw  this  too,  and  by-and-by  other  men  saw 
it  as  well  as  Jabez*;  and  one  day  young 
Eben  Guthrie,  from  Brook  Farm,  stepped 
up  the  hillside  boldly,  and  asked  her 
straight  out  from  Jabez  as  his  wife 

"Let  her  decide  for  herself,"  Jabez  said, 
turning  away  with  feigned  indifference. 

And  she  did  decide— that  she  would  live 
with  Jabez  always;  that  she  had  no  wish 
for  love  or  mamage ;  that  she  was  happy  as 
she  was. 

Eben  took  his  dismissal  in  good  part 
Where  there  is  no  rival,  patience  becomes 
eBBj.    Eben  was  prepared  to  wait 

Things  went  on  quietly  at  the  lull-farm, 
and  by-and-by' old  Marttia  died,  and  Janet 
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stepped  Into  her  place  naturally.  She  still 
received  her  quarterly  wage,  and  she  still 
told  herself  she  was  the  hirod  girl ;  but  she 
wore  a  bonnet  and  a  merino  gown  on 
Sundays,  which  no  hired  girl  had  ever 
done,  and  had  trim  aprons  for  the  evening, 
and  sat  opposite  Jabez  to  do  her  knitting 
after  sunset 

Once  Jabez,  looking  at  her  as  she  sat 
working  in  the  firelight^  said  suddenly  : 

«  My  mother's  room  is  empty ;  why  not 
use  it  I  It  will  be  handier  than  the 
loft*' 

'*  So  it  will,"  Janet  answered  sedately. 

But  she  trembled  as  though  a  sudden 
caress  had  touched  her.  He  permitted  her 
to  take  his  mother's  room — ^then  he  acknow- 
ledged her  as  a  relative. 

OHAFTER  IIL 

There  were  three  years  of  this  peaceful 
life ;  three  years  of  busy  days  and  restful 
evenings ;  three  years  in  whkh  a  drive  to 
church  was  an  outing,  and  the  harvest- 
home  a  festival ;  three  years  in  which  the 
only  acrid  drop  was  that  quarterly  payment, 
made  and  accepted. 

Jabez  liked  and  needed  her,  the  neigh- 
bours always  spoke  of  her  as  his  niece,  and 
Eben  Guthrie  was  faithful  It  was  the 
happy  time  of  Janet's  life ;  and  then,  sud- 
denly, without  warning,  it  was  over,  and 
Jabez  Gaunt  lay  dying. 

He  had  been  out  in  the  harvest-field 
watchinff  the  men  at  work  as  was  his  way, 
admonishing  a  laggard,  directing  the  un- 
skilled, proving  himself  eye,  and  ear,  and 
judgment,  when  suddenly  annihilation 
seemed  to  fall  on  his  small  world,  and  he 
lay  among  the  sheaves,  agonising  in  im- 
potent effort  and  conscious  defeat 

The  reapers  dustered  round  him,  issuing 
a  hundred  conflictmg  orders,  offering  a 
hundred  useless  suggestions;  their  luow 
tongues  fluent  with  comment,  and  question, 
andsurmise. 

What  had  befallen  him  1  Was  it  apo- 
plexy, was  it  paralysis,  was  it  deatnf 
Had  anyone  suspected  his  seizure  I  Was 
anyone  prepared  for  it  t  What  would  Janet 
say  ?  As  Jabez  lay  on  the  stubble,  staring 
with  sightless  eyes  up  at  the  sky,  the  rustic 
mind  had  jumped  from  that  moment  to  its 
consequences — ^the  heir-at-law  would  have 
the  billifarm,  'and  what  would  become  of 
Janet  f 

"I  suppose  there  is  no  wUll"  one  hope- 
less person  suggested  in  an  awed  whisper. 

''  Jabez  Gaunt  make  a  will !    {s  that  all 


you  know  about  himt"  was  the  con- 
temptuous answer. 

Axki  then  the  door,  for  which  a  mes- 
senger had  been  dispatched,  was  brought, 
and  the  old  man  was  laid  on  it,  and  with 
his  £Etce  turned  blankly  up  to  the  red  sky, 
he  was  carried  home. 

By-and-by  the  doctor  came  and  looked 
at  him,  and  sdbook  his  head.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done. 

Neinibour-women  came  to  sit  by  Janet, 
and  wipe  their  eyes,  and  talk  in  whispers, 
discussing  her  and  her  prospects  in  her 
absence.  Jabez  had  never  acknowledged 
her,  and  there  was  no  will ;  what  would 
become  of  her  1 

"He  paid  her  as  a  servant;  has  she 
saved  aught ) "  they  asked  each  other. 

**  Who  knows  1-— a  pound  or  two,  maybe; 
but  it  was  more  like  her  to  put  the  money  he 
gave  her  back  into  the  housekeeping.  Eh ! 
but  he  was  a  curmudgeon  to  her  always, 
and  if  he  had  been  her  own  father  she 
coidd  not  have  loved  him  mora" 

"  And  to  think  of  all  he  has  going  to  a 
shopkeeper  in  the  town,  to  deck  out  a  lot 
of  dressy  lasses,  and  portion  them  for 
marriage." 

'^  An  the  poor  lass  thinkin'  it  a  joy  to 
serve  him." 

^*  But  he  brought  her  up,"  one  protested 
faintly. 

''Aye,  but  she  paid  for  her  keep  since 
she  was  able  to  toddle.  Don't  I  mind  her 
herding  the  geese  out  of  the  corn,  when 
she  was  jiist  dd  enough  to  cross  the  ridges 
without  falling  I" 

«  And  to  thmk  that  he  never  asked  him- 
self what  was  to  become  of  her  after  his 
death." 

*' Maybe  he  thought  no  harm  could 
come  to  a  brave  heart  like  Janet" 

''  Most  likely  he  never  thought  of  her 
at  alL"  And  tiien  they  sighed  m  concert, 
liking  their  heads. 

That  day,  towards  noon,  the  heir-at-law 
came;  a  burl^,  prosperous  person^  with  a 
keen  eye  to  his  personal  advantage,  and  a 
thorough  comprohension  of  the  value  of 
the  oxen  in  the  sheds,  and  the  com  stacked 
and  standing.  He  had  come  on  business, 
to  learn  the  worth  of  his  inheritance,  and 
to  make  sure  that  little  could  be  carried  off 
without  his  knowledge  before  he  came  into 
possession.  He  went  through  the  house 
appraising,  lookine  at  the  linen  in  the  oak 
presses,  at  the  old  silver,  at  the  china  in 
the  cupboards ;  reckoning  the  value  of  the 
sheep  on  the  hills,  and  the  cattle  in  the 
sheds,  and  computing  the  developments  of 
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which  his  businesa  was  capable  when  the 
price  of  Jabez  Oaunt's  possessions  was 
poured  into  it 

He  spoke  with  fnendlf  condescension  to 
the  farm-laboaiers,  and  Janet  saw  scorn- 
folly  how  they  deferred  to  him  as  the 
coming  master.  What  time-servers  they 
were  1  But  no  heart  had  ever  loved  Jabez 
bat  her  own.  And  now  he  was  slipping 
away  from  her — agoing  out  into  the  dark- 
ness where  her  loye  c^d  not  follow  him. 

She  hated  the  rotund,  rosy  person  who 
was  to  be  his  successor,  she  felt  his  presence 
in  the  death-chamber  a  desecration,  as  he 
stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
whistling  softly  through  his  shut  teeth. 
In  his  eyes  death  was  very  natural,  and 
the  death  of  an  old  man  who  had  lived 
frugally  and  amassed  money,  was  very 
beautifuL  The  heir-at-law  meant  no  dis- 
respect as  he  stood  by  Jabez  Oaunt's  death, 
bed,  and  thought  of  the  future. 

"  I  wonder  is  there  any  neighbour  who 
would  take  the  land  at  a  fair  value,"  he 
said,  turning  to  Janet,  and  putting  the 
uppermost  thought  into  words. 

He  spoke  softly,  and  bore  himself  deco- 
rously, and  therefore  the  blazing  eyes  that 
she  turned  on  him  surprised  as  much  as 
they  startled  him. 

''Let  the  breath  be  out  of  his  body 
before  you  dispose  of  his  possessions,"  she 
said  with  a  wild  burst  of  tears. 

He  looked  at  her  with  new  interest 

"  Who  are  you,  my  good  young  woman  1 " 
he  said  condescendingly. 

"  I  am  nothing ;  never  mind  about  me.'' 

"  H'm  1  nothing,  yet  so  sorry  !  Have 
you  lived  here  long  f " 

"  Always— ever  since  I  was  a  little  child. 
But  what  does  that  matter  to  you  f  " 

Mr.  Jewlett  stared  her  all  over,  traced 
something  of  the  bearing  of  old  Jabez  in 
her,  and  drew  his  own  conclusions.  For 
the  first  time  it  struck  him  as  very  odd 
that  Jabez  had  made  no  wiU.  But  pos- 
sibly there  was  a  will  The  thought  fell 
on  him  like  a  cold  rain,  and  his  golden 
visions  seemed  to  shrink  and  shrivel 

But  there  was  no  will,  never  had  been, 
and  Jabez  Oaunt  lay  as  oon^oious  of  that 
&ct,  and  all  its  consequences,  as  he  had  ever 
been  of  anything  in  his  lif&  The  acres 
that  he  loved  with  a  personal  affection 
would  be  sold  by  a  stranger  j  the  household 
gods  would  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds ; 
and  Janet,  the  one  human  being  who  had 
ever  loved  him  for  himseS,  would  be  lef t^  not 
only  unprovided  for,  but  unacknowledged. 

His  heart  was  aflame  with  rage  and 


despair;  the  anguish  in  him 
enoi^h  to  utter  itself  trampet-tongiied^ 
passion^  like  a  whirlwind,  was  battling  in 
his  brain ;  and  all  the  time  he  lay  faieit 
and  dead  as  a  stone,  his  feeble  poke 
scarcely  stirring  in  his  chill  body:  Cm^  to 
move,  to  nttw  a  sound — to  speak  one 
sentence  I  Too  late  I  For  yeara  he  had 
kept  silence,  priding  himself  on  it,  and 
now — ^now  I 

Where  was  Jacob  I  where  was  Jeesrof 
Why  did  this  smug  person  call  himself  his 
heir,  and  appraise  his  possessions,  and 
desire  his  death  f  Was  his  brother  dead 
— ^the  brother  who  had  wronged  hun  9 — 
and,  if  so,  how  could  he  tdl  the  world  that 
Janet  was  JaooVs  child  f  And  even  if  he 
told  it,  and  it  was  disputed,  how  eoold  he 
prove  it  now) 

^  He  could  not  utter  a  sound,  but  all  the 
time  he  was  crying  from  fhe  bottom  o£  his 
heart  that  Heaven  would  retard  the  stroke 
of  his  doom,  and  give  him  one  hour  of 
conscious  life  agaixL 

"I  have  no  right  to  pray;  my  whole 
Hfe  has  been  selfbh  and  wrong;  it  is  for 
Janet's  sake  I  crave  a  boon,  as  the  vilest 
may.    One  hour  of  life  for  Janet's  sake  1 " 

U  ftarvour  could  force  itself  an  utterance, 
the  prayer  was  heard.  The  twisted  face 
stirred  on  the  pillow,  the  heavy  eyelids 
slowly  uncbsed,  and  two  words  came  firom 
the  stiff  lips : 

"  A  clergyman  1 " 

With  the  cry  of  a  reprieved  criminalj 
Janet  was  at  his  side. 

"Tou  are  better;  say  you  are  better, 
andwiUKvel" 

His  eyes  sought  her  face  in  angmsh. 
His  tone  thrilled  with  the  agony  of  its 
entreaty : 

"  A  clergyman  I    Time  is  short" 

He  wanted  spiritual  consolation ;  at  last 
his  mind  was  tending  towards  holy  tfaines. 
In  ten  seconds  a  boy  was  speeduig  like  Uie 
wind  down  the  hillside,  and  Janet  had 
returned  to  her  vidl  by  the  bed. 

He  could  not  tiJk — not  through  pain  of 
body,  but  through  distress  of  mind.  Was 
there  time  1  Would  someone  come  to  do  as 
he  wished  1  No  one  on  the  hill-farm  could 
write  but  Janet  and  the  stranger.  A  will 
written  by  Janet  in  her  own  ntvour  would 
be  valueless,  and  how  could  he  trust  the 
man  who  called  himself  his  heir  1 

"Pray  for  time,"  he  whispered  laboriously 
after  a  long  pause.  Then  again  later: 
"Who  went!" 

"Ned." 

He  drew  a  breath  <rf  re^Q^d  his 
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quickened  vision  geemed  to  4iee  the  boy 
scadding  like  a  have  aerow  the  country. 
He  saw  him  approach  the  parsonage  door 
and  knock,  and  torn  away  disappointed. 
Where  was  the  clergyman  1  Ooofd  he  find 
himi    Would  there  be  time 9 

^Pray/'  he  kept  whisperii^,  and , she 
prayed  for  life  for  him,  for  len^  of  ^ys, 
for  pardon  if  there  was  aoght  sinfoi  in  his 
past  And  still  the  moments  draped  past, 
and  the  big  clock  in  the  kitchen  ticked 
remorselessly  on,  and  Jabez^l  life^sand  kept 
falling-^falling. 

The  cold  perspiration  had  broken  on 
his  forehead,  and  was  trickling  like  tears 
on  to  the  pillow ;  his  weak  hands  feebly 
twisted  each  other  as  he  prayed,  and  his 
voice  fonnd  utterance  at  intervals^  asking 
in  apony  for  tima  And  the  crowd  gathered 
gapmg  by  the  door,  wondered  wlmt  awfol 
secret  on  Jabes  Oaont's  sonl  made  his 
parting  from  the  body  so  bitter.  And 
then  suddenly  there  was  a  deeper  hush  in 
the  anteroom,  the  crowd  parted  from  aboat 
the  door,  and  Mn  Lydgate  stepped  into 
the  old  man's  presence. 

"  I  am  here,  Mr.  Gannt" 

"  Yes  j  go,  Janet.'' 

The  door  closed  behind  her,  and  then 
the  sick  man's  eyes  fixed  themselves  wi^ 
magnetical  totce  on  the  clergyman's  face, 
and  drew  him  like  cords  towards  hfan,  tiD 
the  faltering  tones  became  audible : 

"  Pen,  paper — ^write  my  will" 

Mt.  Lyd^^  was  horribly  disappointed. 
He  had  half  expected  to  hear  the  secret  4^ 
a  sin-bordened  soul,  at  any  rate  to  be  called 
on  for  spiritual  consolation ;  and  old  Jabez, 
thinking  of  earthly  things  under  the  dr- 
cumstances,  was  downright  profane. 

"  I  had  diought  your  soul-- -^ — "  he  began 
admonishingly. 

And  then  Jabez  made  his  tenible 
answer: 

"I  care  less  for  my  sonl  than  for  justice. 
Write!" 

And  Mr.  Lydgate  did  write,  after  all 
l^al  formula : 

'To  my  niece,  Janet  Gaunt,  who  has  lived 
with  me  all  her  life,  I  bequeath  all  I  possess 
in  the  world,  personal  and  chattel  pro* 

Eertr,  stock,  crop,  money  in  the  banl^  in 
onus,  and  in  land,  for  her  sole  use  and 
benefit." 
''  Now  call  witnesses  and  let  me  sign." 
The  trembHng  hand  clutched  the  pen, 
the  signature  was  executed  weakly,  and 
then  old  Jabez  Gaunt  gave  a  sigh  and  fall 
back  on  his  pillow. 
Dead  1    No,  not  deiad,  nor  likdy  to  die 


fbr  years.  The  doctor  called  it  a  miracle, 
but  doctors  are  like  otber  people,  and 
sometimes  term  the  unusual  miraculous. 
Jabez  seemed  to  take  a  n^w  lease  of  life 
from  the  honr  that  ke  held  Death  at  bay 
for  Janet's  saka  But  he  never  was  the 
hale  man  he  had  been,  and,  before  the  toil 
of  the  winter  came  round,  it  was  found 
needAxl  that  a  neighbour  should  assist  him 
in  his  labour.  And  what  neighbour  so 
willing  as  Eben  Guthrie  f 

The  hill4ann  and  the  brook-farm  ad- 
joined, and  so  it  was  found  expedient  to 
work  the  two  together,  and  by4ind-by,  the 
hill^farm  being  the  bi^r,  Eben  came  to 
live  where  he  was  needed  most,  and  in 
time,  he  and  Jabez  having  become  the  best 
of  friends— why,mtime£benmarried  Janet, 
and  all  the  sad  old  memories  at  the  farm 
died  out  in  a  sound  <rf  wedding-bells. 


LUCY    GEEY. 
By  A.  M.  Dalb.   - 


CHAPTER  L 

It  was  a  dark,  rainy  morning  e4rly  bx 
November,  and  I  stood  at  the  dining-toom 
window,  and  looked  out  at  the  wet, 
motionless  evergreens,  the  sodden  grassi 
and  the  black  and  leafless  treeSi  to  which 
the  fog  dung  dismally.  It  was  a  dreadful, 
dreary  day!  Yet,  ought  any  outward 
influences,  however  depressing,  to  have 
had  the  power  to  depress  a  bnde  of  only 
six  weeks'  standing — a  bride  who  had 
come  to  her  new  home  from  her  weddii^ 
tour  only  the  day  before  f  And,  porhaps, 
this  wretched  day  did  not  depress  me; 
perhaps  ii  it  had  been  a  sunny  summer'H 
day,  and  I  had  looked  out  upon  leafy  tiees, 
abd  a  garden  gay  with  fiowersi  and  lis- 
tened to  the  song  of  birds  instead  of  the 
splashing  of  the  ram,  I  should  have  felt 
just  as  miserable  as  I  was  feeling  now. 
For  I  had  been  married  only  six  weeks^ 
and  I  akeady  knew  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  me  S  I  had  not  been 
married  at  alL  Better — much  better; 
for  I  loved  my  husband  passionately, 
and  I  Imew  to-day  that  he  did  not 
love  me,  and  had  never  loved  m& 
I  thought  it  all  over  as  I  stood  by  the 
window  and  watched  the  rain,  and  the 
memory  of  the  past  summer,  once  so  sweety 
had  lost  its  sweetness  now.  And  I  woo* 
dered  at  the  blindness  that  had  prevented 
me:  from  seeing  that  which  was  so  palpable 
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to  all  my  wakefol,  qmyering  semes  now. 
Of  course  he  did  not  lore  me  I  How  conld 
I  ever  have  deceived  myself  so  far  as  to 
suppose  he  did  t 

Hewas  an  artist^and  his  name  was  ahready 
well-known.    He  had  stayed  at  our  little 
village  on  one  of  his  sketching  expeditions, 
and,  being  sUghtly  known  to  oar  vicar,  that 
hospitable  eentleman  threw  open  his  doors  i 
to  him,  and  it  was  at  his  house  that  he—  . 
Lionel  Prynne — ^and  I  first  met.    He  had  j 
been  educated  for  a  doctor,  and  had  taken  j 
his  degree,  and  practised  for  a  few  years 
in  a  country  town;  but  having  a  small 
fortune  left  him,  he  gave  up  his  profeiuion, 
and  tamed  to  the  one  pursuit  he  really 
loved — his  painting. 

I  was  only  nineteen  when  he  paid  his 
visit  to  our  village,  and  I  was  a  very,  un- 
sophisticated damsel  indeed.  I  lived  with 
a  deaf  old  maiden-aunt,  and  I  had  never 
been  away  from  home  in  my  life  except 
for  the  two  years  I  had  spent  at  a  "  finish- 
ing'' school  I  had  read  many  novels, 
and  had  worshipped  the  heroes  thereof; 
but  my  ideas  of  the  outside  world  were  of 
the  vaguest,  and  it  was  no  wonder  when  a 
real  live  hero  like  Lionel  Prynne  presented 
himself  before  me,  that  I  fell  down  and 
worshipped  him  at  once.  And  it  was  only 
very  ordinary  kindufrMtt  on  his  part  that 
changed  a  siUy  girlish  adoration  to  a 
Roman's  true  and  abiding  love.  He  was 
one  whom  any  woman  might  have  loved, 
for  his  gentle  and  courteous  ways  had  even 
a  greater  attraction  than  his  somewhat  sad 
but  undeniably  handsome  faca  He  had 
dark,  waving  hair,  which  he  wore  rather 
long,  and  very  large,  dark  eyes — eyes  that 
seemed  capable  of  expressing  the  deepest 
tenderness  or  strongest  passion,  but  which 
habitually  wore  a  sad,  absent  expression 
which  never  altered,  and  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  a  happy  man.  I  was  a  merry,  sociable 
girl,  and  when  I  got  over  my  first  timidity 
with  him,  he  seemed  amused  with  me,  and 
to  like  my  companionship.  And  then  he 
asked  me  to  marry  him. 

As  I  stood  looking  at  the  wet  laurels 
this  momins,  I  felt  I  could  understand  why 
he  had  liked  me;  my  merry  chatter  had 
diverted  his  attention,  and  caused  him  to 
forget  his  troubles  sometimes ;  and  my 
innocent  and  unconcealed  admiration  of 
all  his  sayings  and  doings  had  naturally 
won  upon  his  heart,  and  caused  him  to  find 
pleasure  in  my  society ;  but  of  the  love  a 
man  should  feel  towards  the  woman  he 
makes  his  wife,  he  had  none — I  could  see 
it  plainly  now.    Even  during  the  days  of 


our  engagement,  he  never  praised  me; 
never  tow  any  interest  in  my  thoughts 
or  feeUngs ;  never  asked  a  single  qoesiioii 
about  my  past  life,  or  anything  coneemiiig 
me,  and  never  once  spoke  a  word  of  lonre ! 
My  love,  however,  blinded  me  to  all  Unee 
sho:\M>miiigs,  and  supplied  all  his  de- 
Vesy  for  I  was  too  happy  and  proud 
no  uoUce  anything  wrong,  and  I  was  happy 
--<^i,  »o happy, those fen^ short weeka  But, 
-!  'honweweremarried,Isoon began  to  doubt^ 
for  I  was  ti^eninto  his  confidence  no  more 
tlu'  ^  formerly,  and  his  heart  and  mind 
re^^ined  a  sealed  book  to  ma  And  never 
in  flJl  my  lonely  life  had  I  really  known 
what  ..loneliness  was  until  I  was  on  my 
weddf:^-tourI  I  sat  by  my  husband's 
side  L  ^iile  he  sketched,  and  he  was  so 
absorV^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  seemed 
to  forget  my  very  existence.  Once  or 
twice  I  ventared  on  some  show  of  re- 
sentment^ but  I  might  as  weU  have  shown 
resentment  against  the  waves  at  my  feet, 
for  he  never  noticed  me,  and  it  miule  no 
difference  to  hfan  whether  I  was  silent  or 

Sy,  and  I  slowly  but  surely  realised  the 
st  l^at  in  all  his  life  there  was  no  need  of 
ma  He  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  and 
when  he  remembered  me  he  had  always  a 
word  and  smile  for  me ;  but  the  effort  was 
so  palpable  that  such  notice  hurt  me  worse 
than  his  neglect 

But  I  determined  to  act  as  I  thoaght 
rights  and  let  no  suffering  deter  me  from  my 
rigid  duty;  and,  of  course,  in  my  heart  there 
nestled  warmly  a  hope  that  patience  on  my 
part  would  in  time  win  to  me.entirely  my 
husband's  heart  And  it  was  in  this  spirit 
and  with  these  hopes  that  I  retamedtomy 
new  home,  which  was  a  pretty  house, 
situated  on  the  hilly  side  of  a  romantic  and 
picturesque  glen  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
counties  of  England.  My  husband  had 
bought  this  litUe  out-of-the-way  nook  when 
he  gave  up  his  practice  and  became .  an 
artist,  and  here  he  had  lived  alone  for  one 
or  two  years  before  he  married  me. 

It  was  six  o'clock  on  a  November  evening 
when  we  arrived  at  home,  for  we  had 
lingered  by  the  sea  as  long  as  the  weather 
continued  fine,  and  October  had  been  un- 
usually beautifhl  that  year ;  but  when  the 
rain  began  to  fall  and  colder  winds  to  blow, 
we  retamed  home  at  once.  We  had  had  ^ 
very  long  journey,  and  were  almost  tired 
out  when  we  reached  home,  and  it  was  too 
dark  for  me  to  see  how  beautifully  my  new 
home  was  placed — indeed,  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  was  not  agreeable- 
it  was  of  nothing  but  wet  trees  tossbg  in 
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the  wind  and  nun.  Inside,  however,  it 
was  bright  enough,  and  I  could  see  how 
perfect  and  artistic  it  all  was ;  but  Lionel 
said  he  was  too  tired  to  show  me  round 
that  night,  and  would  do  so  on  the  morrow. 
I  also  was  very  tired,  and  went  wearilv 
upstairs  to  change  my  wet  and  travel- 
stained  garments,  and  when  I  came  down 
into  the  dining-room  again,  Lionel  was 
lying  asleep  on  the  couch  beside  the  bright 
fire.  A  tempting  repast  was  spread  upon 
the  table,  but  I  felt  unwilling  to  awaken 
Lionel,  he  seemed  so  soundly  asleep.  I 
stood  beside  him,  and  looked  down  into 
his  face,  and  I  thought  how  sad  and  care- 
worn he  looked,  even  in  sleep,  and  with  an 
impulse  of  pitying  love  I  poshed  the  dark 
hair  tenderly  from  his  forehead,  and  benf 
and  kissed  him.  This  did  not.  wake  hijoi,' 
but  caused  him  to  stir  uneasily  and  utter 
some  low  words.  I  bent  down  to  hear 
what  he  said. 

"  Lucy,"  he  murmured  tenderly; "  Lucy." 

I  drew  back  as  if  he  had  struck  me  a 
blow.  Yet  what  was  there  in  that  tenderly- 
breathed  name  to  drive  the  blood  from  my 
heart,  as  if  a  hand  of  ice  had  suddenly 
grasped  it )  Only  this — my  name  was  not 
Lucy,  and  no  one  had  ever  called  me  so  I 

How  long  I  stood  there  in  silence  I  do 
not  know ;  but  when  I  unloosed  my  hands, 
which  I  had  clasped  before  me,  they  were 
rigid  and  stiff  with  long  pressure,  and  I 
had  had  time  to  think  of  a  great  many 
things  and  to  realise  it  all.  Lucy,  Lucy  ! 
who  was  Lucyl  And  why  had  my  gentle 
touch  brought  her  name  to  his  lips  1  Had 
she  ever  touched  him  so )  At  this  thought 
I  again  drew  near  my  husband,  and  again 
smoothed  back  the  wavy  hair.  He  moved 
again;  he  evidently  made  an  effort  to 
awaken  from  some  distressing  dream.  • 

"Lucy,  Lucy,  come  back  to  me  I"  he 
groaned,  and  1  bent  my  head  to  catch  the 
low,  broken  words.  ''  Gome  back  to  me  or 
I  must  die  I  Lucy,  my  darling — Lucy 
Grey!" 

Then  he  awoke  with  a  start,  and  stared 
at  me  vaguely. 

*'  Oh,  Mujorie  1 "  he  said  absently. 

"Yes,"  I  replied  bitterly;  "Maijorie, 

not "  but  I  checked  mvself  in  time, 

and   remembered   my   good   resolutions. 
''  Tea  is  ready,"  I  said  wearily. 

He  arose  with  a  sigh,  and  took  his  place 
at  the  table.  And  this  first  meal  in  my 
new  home  was  a  very  silent  one  indeed. 

In  the  morning  Lionel  showed  me  round 
the  house;  it  was  perfect  in  every  way, 
but  this  only  saddened  me  the  more,  for  it 


made  me  feel  how  happy  and  blessed  1 
might  have  been  if  only  I  could  havQ 
known  that  its  beauty  and  perfection  had 
been  prepared  for  me. 

It  was  too  wet  for  us  to  go  out  of  doors, 
and  when  we  had  finished  our  tour  of 
inspection,  Lionel  retired  to  his  studio, 
aM  I  stood  looking  out  at  the  rain 
as-. I  have  describe!,  and  feeling  too 
frtlorn,  and  miserable,  and  utterly  hearts 
brbkl^n  for  any  words  to  express.  And 
one  name  seemed  written  on  everything 
alike-^-on  dreary  trees  and  dreary  sky ;  and 
the  drip  of  the  rain  and  the  murmur  of 
the  fire  seemed  to  say  it:  Lucy  Grey — 
i]ft>thing  but  Lucy  Grey. 

CHAPTER  IL 

And  now  a  dreary  life  began  for  me. 
My  home,  though  so  picturesque  and 
romantic,  was  lonely  in  the  extreme.  No 
other  houses  were  near  us,  and  the  village 
was  a  mil^  away.  Had  Lionel  loved  me 
or  made  me  his  companion,  I  should  have 
wished  for  nothing  different ;  but  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  studio  all  day  and  every 
day,  and  as  week  after  week  passed  he 
gtew  less  and  less  mindful  of  "any  duty 
towards  me,  and  left  me  utteriy  alone.  I 
had  no  society  at  all ;  the  village  was  but 
a  cluster  of  poor  cottages,  and  the  only 
educated  people  there  were  the  rector  and 
his  wife — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee — and  they 
were  not  an  exhilarating  couple.  They 
called  upon  us  shortly  after  our  return 
home,  and  although  Mr.  Lee  seemed  a 
pleasant,  kindly-hearted  little  man,  his  wife 
was  an  appalliog  woman,  and  he  stood  too 
much  in  awe  of  her  to  be  able  to  assert 
any  individuality  of  his  own  when  in  her^ 
presence.  She  was  a  tall,  large-boned 
woman,  holding  hersdf  rigidly  erect,  and 
wearing  a  gloomy  and  depressing  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  She  seemed  to  be  a 
firm  believer  in  the  total  depravity  of 
the  human  race,  and  to  glory  in  it. 
She  had  evidently  the  firmest  persuasion 
that  all  she  did  was  right,  and  that  all 
anybody  else  did  was  wrong,  and  she  bad 
grown  sour  and  embittered  from  the 
constant  incapability  of  everybody  else  to 
see  this  patent  fact,  repeatedly  as  she  put 
it  to  the  f  ora  She  sighed  when  she  was 
introduced  to  me,  and  shook  her  head 
solesmly,  and  when  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation  I  remarked  that  I  feared  I 
should  find  Glen  House  lonely,  she  sighed 
again,  and  said  : 
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and  should  take  them  as  the  fitting  reward 
of  our  sina  No  donht  you  hare  been 
friYoloas  and  fond  of  society,  and  thia 
loneliness  of  which  yon  complain  will, 
I  trust,  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
you.  You  must  not  expect  to^  have 
everything  just  as  you  want  it  in  this 
worid,  Mw.  Prynne." 

"I  was  not  complaining,  Mrs.  Lee,"  I 
answered  in  mild  surprise ;  ''  I  merely  said 
I  feared  I  might  find  it  a  little  duU." 

"  I  am  not  deaf,  Mrs.  Prynne ;  no— but 
if  I  had  given  myself  to  the  habit  of 
listening  to  scandal  and  idle  gossip,  perhaps 
that  affliction,  might  have  been  visited  upon 
me,  as  it  has  been  upon  so  many  others  ; 
but  I  never  listened  to  scandal  or  gossip  in 
my  life ;  and  I  am  not  deaf— I  heard  quite 
distincdy  what  3^ou  said.'' 

"  Tou  have  misunderstood  me,  neverthe- 
less," I  remarked. 

*'  I  b^  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Prynne,  but 
I  never  misunderstood  anyone  in  my  Ufe ;" 
and  she  looked  at  me  calmly,  as  if  that 
speech  clinched  the  matter  and  annihilated 
me. 

'*  And,"  I  continued,  just  to  show  that 
I  was  not  annihilated,  "I  think  deafness 
does  not  so  often  arise  from  listening  to 
scandal  and  gossip,  as  from  a  neglected 
cold  in  the  head,  or  carelessly  sitting  in 
draughts." 

Mrs.  Lee  rose  from  her  chair,  and  inti- 
mated to  her  husband,  who  was  talking  to 
Lionel  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  that  it 
was  time  to  go  home,  and  one  might  have 
supposed  from  the  tone  of  her  voice 
that  something  very  dreadful  indeed  had 
happened. 

When  they  were  gone,  I  told  Lionel  that 
I  did  not  like  Mrs.  Lee. 

'' Indeed,"  he  answered  with  his  usual 
indifference;  "I  thought  she  was  a  very 
worthy  woman.  I  know  she  does  a  great 
deal  of  work  for  the  poor." 

And  I  afterwards  found  that  Mrs.  Lee 
was  always  ready  to  help  in  sickness  and 
sorrow ;  but  she  cud  it  in  such  an  ungracious 
way,  and  let  it  be  so  plainly  seen  that  she 
did  it  merely  because  she  considered  it  her 
duty,  and  not  from  any  kindly  im^^ulse  of 
her  own,  tiiat  she  had  every  justtfication 
for  her  complaints  of  the  ingratitude  and 
thanklessness  of  the  people  she  befriended; 
for  those  who  had  received  favours  from 
her  seemed  to  dislike  her  more  than  those 
who  had  received  none,  so  much  did  she 
mix  words  of  bitterness  with  her  otherwise 
kindly  help.  So,  although  flhe  and  I 
visited  one  another,  and  were  'on  civil 


terms,  I .  never  grew  to  like  her,  and  ,1 
always  preferred  loneliness  to  her  society. 

In  April  my  husband  and  I  went  up  to 
London  for  the  opening  of  the  Boyal 
Academy.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  London, 
and  I  naturally  felt  some  excitement ;  but 
Lionel  was  absent  and  apathetic  as  usual, 
and  seemed  rather  annoyed  with  my  eager- 
ness, for,  as  I  had  discovered  now,  he  was 
of  a  very  irritable  temper,  and  easily  put 
out  over  very  small  mailers,  and  sometimes 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  displeasing  him, 
although  I  studied  his  slightest  wish, 
feeling,  as  I  always  did,  that  nothing  was 
too  great  for  me  to  do,  or  suffer,  if  only  I 
could  have  had  the  reward  of  seeing 
him  loving  and  happy.  But  this  reward 
was  never  mine.  It  seemed  to  me  Uiat 
nothing  could  please  him.  or  make  him 
happy,  and  sometimes  I  feared  that  his 
gloom  and  irritability  grew  greater  instead 
of  less.  Even  the  success  of  his  picture 
seemed  to  give  him  no  pleasure,  and  wh^i 
a  nobleman  wanted  to  buy  it,  he  appeared 
m(Nre  annoyed  than  ffratifiedC  and  refused 
to  sell  it,  and  I  haa  never  seen  Lionel 
appear  to  so  little  advantage  as  he  did, 
when  thev — the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Ghesterville  —  called  to  make  the  offer 
for  it. 

We  were  in  our  sitting-room  at  the  hotel, 
just  ready  to  start  for  the  Academy,  when 
they  were  announced.  I  had  never  been 
in  Uie  presence  of  a  titled  personage  before, 
and  I  felt  embarrassed  and  shy.  I  knew 
Lionel  was  not  troubled  with  embarraea- 
ment^  but^  nevertheless,  the  ungracionsnen 
of  his  manner  amounted  almost  to  dis- 
courtesy, and  I  regarded  him  with  surpriee^ 
for  botti  our  visitors  impfressed  me  moat 
favourably,  and  I  saw  nothing  to  account 
for  Lionel's  strange  unpleasantness. 

The  earl  was  a  courteous,  middle-aged 

fentleman,  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
lionel  in  quite  a  friendly  way.  *'Mr, 
Prynne,  I  believe  % "  he  said  pleasantly. 

Lionel  bowed,  and  either  did  not  or 
would  not  see  the  outstretched  hand ;  and 
the  Earl  drew  it  back  and  then  introduced 
his  wife.  Lady  Ghesterville. 

"  Lady  ChesterviUe  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
your  picture  in  the  Academy,"  he- said; 
V  and  we  have  called  this  morning  to  know 
if  it  is  for  sale." 

'<It  IB  not  for  sale,"  replied  Lionel 
coldly,  and  I  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  for 
he  had  told  me  he  hoped  to  get  five  hundred 
pounds  for  it. 

'<  Oh,  I  beg  your  paidon,"  said  the  Earl ; 
"  I  have  been  misinformjK|.;;^  GoOglt 
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Lionel  did  not  speak,  and,  to  cover  his 
incivility,  I  poshed  a  chair  towards  the 
Earl. 

"Pray  be' seated,  Lord  Ghesterville,"  I 

said. 

He  tamed  to  me  with  a  pleasiiat  smile. 

''Thank  yon,  my  dear,"  he  said;  and 

turning  to  Lionel  agBoh,  continued :  "  Your 

wife,  I  presume  ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lionel  stiffly. 
I  now  offered  Lady  GhesterviJle  a  chair, 
but  she  did  not  take  any  notice.  She  was 
not  friendly,  like  her  husband,  but  I  thought 
she  had  the  most  beautiful  face  I  had  evBr 
seen— a  face  perfect  in  all  but  its  expres- 
sion, which  was  so  haughtily  cold  that 
it  made  the  face  seem  as  if  cut  out  of 
stona  She  Was  much  younger  than  her 
husband,  and  did  not  look  more  than  five- 
and-twenty;  but  her  manners  were  as 
stonily  cold  as  her  beautiful  &Ge.  She 
took  no  notice  of  me  throughout  the  inter- 
view;  after  a  first  cold  glance,  she  never 
even  looked  at  me. 

"  If  Mr.  I^^VP®  does  not  wish  to  sell 
his  picture,^  sm  said  to  her  husband, 
''  there  is  no  ne^fftdr  us  to  stay." 

**  No,  my  dear-^f  course  not,"  replied 
bhe  Earl,  evidently  feeling  rebuffed ;  **  but 
[  should  have  liked  the  picture.    Are  you 
][uite  sure  you  will  not  sell  it  f  to  Lionel. 
''  Quite  sure,"  answered  Lionel 
The  Earl  turned  to  his  wife. 
"  Then,  my  dear,  I  cannot  gratify  you," 
le  remarked ;  ''  you  must  do  without  the 
nctiire." 

''  I  do  not  want  the  picture^"  said  her 
adyship  sharply  and  haughtily ;  *^  I  never 
vanted  it ! " 

-l/ioneA  smiled — a  most  unpleasant  smile 
--and  then  he  bowed  them  from  the 
oom. 

**  Oh,  Lionel,"  I  burst  fosth  as  soon  as 
he  door  had  closed  upon  them,  "  how 
>ald  you  treat  them  so  I  And  he  was  so 
iendly,  and  she  so  beautiful  I  How  could 
on  do  it  1 " 

Lionel  turned  quickly,  and  looked  at 
le  -with  such  furious  anger  in  his  eyes 
lat  I  drew  back  with  a  little  cry.  His 
tght  hand  was  clenched,  and  it  trembled 
^\»\\e  as  he  looked  at  ma 
I  burst  into  tears. 

''  Oh,  Lionel,  don't  look  at  me  like  that ! " 
sobbed  pitooQalir  -'I  did  not  mean  to 
3x  you  f"  *^' 

^^l>on't  be  s  aL.fJ/'  be  atxa^erod.  sternly, 
nor  provoke  ^J^r^re  than  J ^^0g:t  bear." 

_    i0_ 
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him  so  devotedly,  so  entirely,  that  I  would 
have  done  anything  to  have  won  a  kind 
word  from  him,  and  an  unMnd  one  seemed 
more  than  I  could  bear.  I  dried  my  tears 
as  hastily  as  possible,  for  I  knew  how  com- 
plaining on  my  part  angered  him,  and  he 
walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room 
until  my  eyes  were  dry,  and  I  was  ready 
to  accompany  him  to  the  Academy ;  but  I 
ksebw  his  restlessness  was  not'  caused  by 
any  feeling  of  pity  for  me. 

We  returned  home  about  the  end  of 
May,  and  my  lonely,  monotonous  life  began 
again.  During  the  summer  months  we 
travelled  about  a  little  for  Lionel  to  sketch, 
but  life,  wherever  it  might  be,  was  all  tibe 
same  to  me — ^lonely  and  repressed.  Lionel 
was  entirely  self-absorbed ;  he  had  no  need 
of  me,  and  it  never  seemed  to  enter  his 
mind  that  I  had  any  need  of  him.  He 
had  married  me,  and  provided  me  with  a 
pretty  home,  and  he  seemed  to  think — ^if 
he  ever  thought  about  the  matter  at  aH — 
that  his  duty  was  done.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  bitter  tears  I  daily  died — and  if  he 
had  known  he  would  only  have  been 
astonished  and  annoyed ;  he  would  not 
have  tried  to  comfort  me,  or  miJce  me 
happier. 

I  often  thought  a'bout  Lucy  Grej,  for 
since  that  first  time  I  had  frequently  heard 
Lionel  murmuring  her  name  in  his  sleep. 
ButI  had  grown  to  thmk  about  her  without 
bitterness,  for  I  had  weaved  a  romance  of 
my  own  about  them — ^Lionel  had  loved 
her,  and  she  had  died.  I  did  not  see  how 
else  it  could  have  been,  and  so  I  was  able 
to  think  tenderly,  though  very  sadly,  about 
them  both  I  often  felt  I  should  like  to 
know  the  truth  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
indeed  hear  all  about  it,  but  Lionel  never 
mentioned  his  past  life  to  me,  and  I  never 
dared  to'  ask  him  questions. 

CHAPTER  III. 

'  In  September,  when  I  had  been  married 
a  year,  a  cousin  of  Lionel's  came  to  stay 
with  us  for  a  few  weeks.  His  name  was 
Geoffrey  Hesketh,  and  he  and  Lionel  had 
been  brought  np  together,  and  regarded 
one  another  as  btomeni,  and  I  thought 
perhaps  Geoffrey  might  some  time  mention 
Lucy  Grey,  and  then  tell  me  all  about  her ; 
but  he  had  not  been  with  us  long  before  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter  at  all.  He,  like  my 
husband,  had  been  educated  for  a  doctor, 
and  early  in  life  had  obtained  a  situation 
as  surgeon  on  board  a  ship,  where  he  had 
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xemained  milfl  the  abip  was  wrecked,  when 
he  came  to  ns  mitQ  he  got  another  poet ; 
and  he  and  LkMiel  had  not  seen  one 
anodier  for  seven  or  ei^t  yeais.  Lionel 
told  me,  however,  that  our  home  must 
always  he  Oeoffirey's  as  bng  as  Geoffrey 
wanted  one. 

I  was  Tery  maeh  pleased  with  Geoffiey, 
and  he  seemed  to  bring  a  new  and  happier 
life  into  oar  dreary  noma  In  looks  he 
was  rather  likd  Lionel,  bnt,  instead  of 
Lionel's  languor,  his  face  was  ezpressiye  of 
life  and  energy.  He  was  of  a  sfcnmger, 
sturdier  boild;  his  ways  were  liyely 
and  energetic;  and  he  had  a  singolar, 
bmsqne  way  of  speaking  his  thoughts  oat 
rather  ongoardedly,  bat  quite  innocently, 
and  wtthoat  any  intention  of  giyins  ofienca 
He  had  a  ready,  merry  lapgh,  and  a  good- 
hnmoor  that  was  very  infections;  only, 
alas !  it  never  infected  LioneL 

And  it  never  infected  Mrs.  Lee.  She 
took  a  dislike  to  Geoffrey  when  first  she 
saw  him,  as  she  did  to  everything  cheerfdl 
or  happy,  and,  as  Geoffrey  qoite  recipro- 
cated h^  feelings,  there  was  a  continual 
sparring  between  them  whenever  they 
met,  which  sometimes  made  me  laugh,  but 
oftener  made  me  very  uncomfortable,  for  I 
was  afraid  Mr,  Lee  might  be  offended  on 
his  wife's  behalf,  and  I  had  grown  to  like 
the  friendly,  mild  little  man  veiy  much, 
and  did  not  wish  to  lose  his  friendship. 
On  this  point,  however,  I  soon  grew  easy, 
for  I  began  to  perceive  that  his  sympathies 
were  on  Geoffrey's  side,  and  that  he  was 
more  annoyed  at  his  wife's  persistent 
unpleasantness  than  at  Geoffrey's  defensive 
mockery  and  fun. 

Geoffirey  had  not  been  with  us  more  than 
two  days  when  he  asked  me  what  was  amiss 
with  laoneL 

"  I  do  not  know  that  anything  is  amiss 
with  him,"  I  answered  in  surprise.  '*  What 
makes  you  think  there  is  T' 

''He  is  80  dismal— 80  depressed,"  said 
Geoffrey.  "He  never  laughs.  Laughs! 
He  never  even  smiles — ^no,  not  at  my  very 
best  jokes  I  And  he  seems  to  take  no 
interest  in  anything,  and  I  can't  imagine 
what  on  earth  has  come  over  him." 

''Used  he  to  be  different t"  I  asked 
wistfully. 

"  Oh,  very.  He  was  never  lively  or 
talkative,  but  he  was  cheerful  and  good- 
tempered.  He  was  always  somewhat  full 
of  fads,  and  a  trifle  fidgety,  but  never  irri- 
table like  now.  Why,  he  seemed  quite  put 
out  last  night  at  seebg  my  dirty  boots  on 
the  hearthrug." 


*'Toa  most  admit  that  mj  white 
heartfamg  was  not  the  most  soitaUe 
place  for  them,"  I  remarked  with  a  slight 

■mil  A. 

"I  had  taken  them  off  there,  and  some- 
one ong^  to  have  taken  them  away,"  said 
Creoflrey. 

"  I  think  you  want  a  wife,  Geoffrey,'*  I 
remarked. 

"  I  think  so  myself,  and  perhaps,  when 
yon  have  known  me  a  litue  loneer,  yoa 
will  be  kind  enough  to  recommend  me  to 
one  of  yonr  bosom  fiiendsL'* 

"I  nave  no  bosom  friends,"  I  said; 
"and  if  I  had,  I  am  not  quite  sore  that  I 
coold  recommend  yoa  to  their  tender 
regards." 

"Oh,  m  not  leave  my  boots  on  the 
hearthrug  acain,  if  that  is  what  yoa  mean," 
he  answered  gravely. 

"Ifound  yonr  meerschanm  in  mj  work- 
basket  this  morning,"  I  said  calmly. 

**  I'm  thankful  for  that,  for  I  thought  I 
had  lost  it.  3ut  I  remember  shoving  it 
in  there  when  the  parson's  wife  came  last 
night,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  first 
appearance  of  that  woman  startled  me. 
1^  seems  to  be  searching  for  your  secret 
sins,  and  you  can't  help  feeUng  that  she 
has  found  them,  and  knows  all  about  them, 
and  you  feel  guilty  and  uncomfortable  all 
through;  and  somehow  I  felt  it  was  a 
dreadful  thing  to  be  smoking  a  pipe,  so  I 
popped  it  in  there.  I  hope  it  didn't  bam 
anything,  and,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I 
will  always  put  it  there,  and  then  I  ahali 
know  where  to  findit  'A  place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  place,'  is  a  very 
good  motto,  you  know." 

"Very.    But  the  place  for  your  meer-, 
schaum  shall  not  be  my  work-basket,  if  it 
is  all  the  same  to  you.    But  about  Li<mel 
— ^what  do  yoa  think  has  changed  him 
sol" 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  I  Iiave  not  seen  him  for 
seven  years.  You  are  mach  more  likely  to 
know  than  L" 

"  Bat  did  he  not  write  to  yon  in  those 
seven  years  )  Or  did  yon  never  hear  any- 
thing about  him  from  others  t " 

"Ah,  now  you  speak  aboat  it,  I  did 
once  hear  a  tale  abont  him;  bat  it  certainly 
was  not  trua" 

"  What  was  it )"  I  eagerly  asked. 

"I  don't  remember  the  particulars. 
They  said  a  young  lady  had  jilted  him,  I 
thiuk." 

"And  why  do  you  say  it  was  not 
true!" 

"  Because  I  see  with  my  own  eyes  that 
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yon  have  not  jiltdd  him — ^yoa  have  married 
him." 

He  looked  at  me  innocently.  It  cer- 
tainly never  entered  his  mind  to  suppose 
there  had  been  any  other  '<  yonng  lady " 
io  the  case. 

I  felt  my  cheeks  flash  paiofolly,  and  I 
saw  a  sudden  look  of  suspicion  come  into 
Geo£Brey's  eyes — a  suspicion  that  I  was, 
perhaps,  the  thorn*  in  his  cousin's  side. 

"Lionel  is  a  yery  good  fellow/'  he  said 
gravely,  ''and  I  don't  like  to  see  him  so 
miserable." 

"  Perhaps  your  visit  will  cheer  him  up," 
I  said  with  a  sigh ;  and  I  felt  that  when  I 
knew  Geoffrey  a  little  better,  I  would  take 
him  into  my  entire  confidence,  and  see  if 
we  could  not  between  us  find  some  way  of 
restoring  Lionel  to  a  happier  state  of 
mind 

But  I  did  not  know  him  well  enough  yet. 

For  the  next  few  days  I  believe  Geoffrey 
watched  Lionel  and  me  very  closely^to  see  if 
the  cause  of  Lionel's  irritability  and  un- 
happiness  did  really  lie  with  me;  and  I 
think  he  soon  saw  that  Lionel  had  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  me.  I  think  he  soon 
saw  that  Lionel  might  have  been  very 
happy  if  he  only  woi3d  have  been ;  and  I 
think  he  began  to  view  his  conduct  with 
strong  disapproval,  for  when  Lionel  was 
more  than  usually  irritable,  he  would  meet 
him  with  a  determined  combativeness  that 
made  me  fear  they  would  come  to  a  down- 
right quarrel  But  Lionel  generally  gave 
in,  as  if  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  do 
anything  elsa  And  Geoffrey  grew  exceed- 
ingly Imid  to  me,  and  we  became  very 
food  friends,  and  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
e  made  my  life  happier  in  many  ways. 

A  parcel  of  books  came  every  week 
from  a  circulating-library  in  the  nearest 
town,  and  although  Geffrey  said  tliey 
were  for  himself,  I  knew  they  were  really 
for  me,  and  he  read  them  to  me  quite 
chteerfidly  in  the  long  evenings  when 
Lionel  was  shut  up  as  usual  in  his  studio. 
And  Geofirey  always  accompanied  me  on 
my  morning  walks  to  vidit  the  poor,  for 
Mrs.  Lee  had  given  me  a  "  district "  some 
ten  miles  in  extent,  and  I  went  three 
mornings  a  week  to  read  the  Bible  to  a  few 
whining  old  women,  who  seemed  to  think 
they  conferred  the  favour  on  me  by  letting 
me  read,  and  always  took  the  donation  that 
followed  as  a  little  under  their  proper  due. 

Geoffrey  never  entered  the  cottages  with 
me,  but  would  sit  on  a  wall  or  tree  some- 
where near  and  smoke  a  quiet  pipe. 

'<  I  wonder  Lionel  lets  you  come  down 


these  lonely  lanes  and  enter  these  dens  all 
by  yourself,"  he  once  remarked.  ''I  know 
I  should  not  if  I  were  him." 

"Oh,  Lionel  does  not  mind!"  I  said 
cheerfully. 

"He's  a  queer  fellow,'^  went  on  Geoffrey 
thoughtfully;  "  and  if  it  would  not  be  im- 
pertinent, I  should  really  like  to  know  what 
induced  you  to  marry  ium." 

I  laughed  a  little  at  thi»^I  could  not 
help  it 

"The  usual  reason,  I  suppose,"  I  an- 
swered quietly. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  fell  in  love 
with  him)"  he  gasped  with  an  air  of 
sincere  amazement 

"I  believe  that  must  have  been  the 
reason,"  I  said. 

"  WeU,"  he  said  slowly,  "if  I  had  been 
a  woman,  I  don't  think  I  should — as  he  is 
at  present,  you  know." 

"  Oh,"  I  exclaimed  derisively,  "  if  *  my 
aunt  had  been  my  uncle '  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  no  one  knows  what  wonder- 
ful things  might  not  have  happened,  and 
this  seems  to  me  a  similar  case.  But 
insfead  of  telling  me  the  sort  of  husband 
you  would  not  like,  tell  me  the  sort  of  wife 
you  would  like,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  may 
be  able  to  help  you." 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  find  me  a  fiu5- 
simile  of  Mrs.  Lee  1 " 

"  I  am  afraid  not  I  think  she  stands 
alone."  . 

"  Then  I  must  remain  a  bachelor." 

"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  this,  Geoffrey,"  I 
replied,  "  for  I  know  several  nice  girls  w}io 
would  make  good  wives." 

"  You  would  recommend  me  now,  then)" 
he  asked  quickly. 

"  Oh  yes,"  I  answered  promptly: 

"  Well,  at  least,"  he  said  with  sadden 
vehemence,  "you  might  safely  say  that 
when  I  get  a  wife  I  shall  treat  her  very 
much  better  than  Lionel  treats  his  1 " 

I  stopped  in  my  walk,  and  looked  at 
Geoflrey  with  bitter  reproach.  ^ 

"  You  need  not  have  said  that,"  I  cried 
with  a  swelling  heart 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Marjorie — I  beg 
your  pardon  1 "  he  cried  in  great  distress. 
"  I  did  not  mean  to  say  it—I  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  you ;  but  sometimes  it  is  hard  to 
keep  a  silent  tongue." 

I  walked  on  in  silence ;  I  looked  straight 
before  me,  and  if  the  landscape  was  some- 
what dim  and  blurred,  I  could  not  help  it. 
That  Geoffrey  could  have  been  so  unkind  ! 
I  was  deeply  offended  with  him,  and  I  did 
not  speak  again^mt|J  ^w|^reached  home. 


:& 
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and  he  took  my  displeasure  very  humbly^ 
for  he  knew  he  deserved  itk 

At  tea-time  Lionel  was  nnusoally  silent, 
and  after  repeated  attempts  at  oonyersation 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  ill. 

"  No/'  he  answered  shortly,  and  looked 
at  me  quite  angrily. 

'*  Then  you  are  over-tired/'  I  said  gently, 
''and  you  must  not  work  any  more  to- 
night You  must  stay  down  here  with 
me." 

Lionel  went  into  one  of  the  sudden,  un- 
expected passions  that  now  and  again  came 
oyer  him. 

"How  dare  you  interfere  with  met" 
he  cried,  striking  the  table  with  his  clenched 
hand.  ''  I  have  told  vou  before  that  I  will 
not  have  it,  and  I  will  not  1 " 

I  felt  my  face  whiten,  and  I  glanced 
nervously  at  (}eoffrey,but  he  was  considerate 
enough  not  to  look  at  me ;  indeed,  I  think 
he  had  forgotten  me,  for  he  was  looking  at 
Lionel  with  a  strange,  intent  gaze  that 
puzzled  me. 

"By-the-bye,"  he  said  to  Lionel,  in  slow, 
indifferent  tones,  ''  what  work  is  it  you  are 
doing  that  engages  you  so  much  I  Can 
you  paint  by  gas-Jight  1 " 

Lionel  uttered  a  very  bad  word,  and  got 
up  and  left  the  room  as  if  in  the  deepest 
anger.  And  Greoffrey  sat  for  a  long,  long 
time  as  if  lost  in  the  deepest  thought.  And 
he  seemed  vexy  absent  and  preoccupied  for 
the  next  few  days.  Then  one  morning  he 
came  into  my  sewing-room,  and  said  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

"  Very  weU,  Geoffrey,"  I  said.  * «  Sit 
down." 

He  seated  himself  by  the  big,  square 
centre-table,  put  his  elbows  on  it,  and 
rested  his  chin  in  his  hands,  and  looked  at 
me.  He  looked  so  grave,  so  unlike  him- 
self, that  I  felt  slightly  alarmed. 

"What  is  it,  Geoffrey  1"  I  asked  ner- 
vously. 

He  paused,  as  if  in  deep  consideration, 
before  he  answered,  then  he  said : 

"  You  see  you  and  I  have  not  known 
one  another  very  long,  Marjorie,  and  I 
hardly  know  how  you  will  take  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  I  don't  want  to  frighten  you, 
I  don't  want  to  offend  you ;  and  if  you  had 
a  father  or  a  brother  I  should  speak  to 
them  and  not  to  you;  but  you  are  very 
lonely  and  unprotected,  Marjorie." 

"  Nay,"  I  answered  with  a  smile,  "  never 
lonely  and  unprotected,  Geoffreys  while  I 
have  Lionel  and  you." 

"lam  glad  jou  mention  me  as  a  pro- 
tector.   Try  to  imagine  I  am  your  brother, 


Marjoiie;  and,  believe  me,  no  brother 
could  have  your  welfare  more  truly  at  heart 
than  I  have," 

"I  know  that,  Geo£Erey,"  I  aaswored 
somewhat  falteringly ;  "  but  do  say  quickly 
what  you  have  to  say,  for  you  are  frighten- 
ing me  1 " 

"I  may  be  mistaken,  Marjorie^"  he  said 
slowly,  "  but  I  do  not  think  I  am — and  it 
is  my  very  strong  opinion  that  your  hus- 
band— ^Lionel — is  going  out  of  hu  mind" 

"  Going  out  of  his  mind,  Geoffrey ! "  I 
faltered  vaguely. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Geo£Erey. 

"  Do  you  mean  going  mad  t "  I  asked 
faintly. 

"I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  he  is 
mad  already,  Marjorie — ^melancholy  mad* 
and  may,  perhaps,  become  violently  so.'' 

"  But — ^your  reasons  for  thinking  this  I " 

"His  conduct,  and  my  own  experience 
in  such  casea  He  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
studio  all  day  and  every  day,  and  yet  he 
does  no  work,  and  when  he  comes  out  at 
meal-times  he  is  morbidly  irritable.  The 
very  fact  of  being  spoken  to  annoys  him, 
and  a  newspaper  left  on  the  table,  much 
more  my  unlucky  pipe,  throws  him  into  a 
state  of  irritation  quite  painful  to  aea 
And  would  any  man  in  his  proper  senses 
destroy  his  happiness  as  wilfully  and 
bUndly  as  he  is  doing  t " 

"  But — going  mad !  Oh,  I  am  sure  yon 
are  mistaken,  Geoffrey  V' 

"  Then  how  do  you  account  for  Us  ooa- 
duct!" 

My  heart  sank  heavily. 

"  I  think,  Geoffrey,"  I  said  quietiy,  ''  that 
Lionisl  has  some  great  trouble  of  his  own, 
of  which  you  imd  I  know  notiiing.  I 
think  it  is  a  trouble  so  great  that  it 
absorbs  all  his  faculties,  and  renders  him 
quite  unable  to  take  an  interest  in  any- 
thingelse." 

"What  trouble  can  he  have!"  asked. 
Geof&ey  with  a  sudden  sharp  sound  in  his 
voice.  "  My  aunt  left  all  her  money  to 
him,  and  he  is  married  to  you — what  more 
does  he  want  f " 

"I  don't  know,"  I  answered  sadly,  bat 
all  the  same  I  thought  I  did  know. 

Geoffrey  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  I  thought  when  I  first  came  here  and 
found  him  in  this  miserable  plight  that 
you  had  something  to  do  with  it — bad 
married  him  for  lus  money,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  But  it  seems  to  me  yon  love 
him  with  all  your  heart !  " 

I  burst  into  tears. 


"Oh,  Geoffrey," 


I  sobbedf  all , 
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broken  down  under  his  nnfei^ed  interest 
and  sympathy ;  "  I  do— I  do,  indeed !  And 
even  if  it  is  as  jou  think — even  if  he  went 
nuid  and  hilled  me — ^if  before  he  did  it,  he 
would  give  me  one  kind  word,  or  one  kind 
look,  and  say  he  loved  me,  I  should  think 
it  worth  it  all  1" 

<'  Oh,  Marjorie  1 "  cried  Geoffrey  with  a 
sort  of  sob,  ''and  he  can  treat  you  as  he 
does!  But  he  is  mad — of  course  he  is 
mad,  poor  feUow  1 "  he  added  hastily  as  if 
tohiinsel£ 

I  rose  up,  and  seized  GteofiErey's  hand  in 
my  trembhng  ones. 

"I  have  no  one  to  help  me  but  yon, 
Gkofirey — ^no  'one  but  you  has  ever 
spoken  to  me  about  my  troubles;  but 
since  we  have  spoken  so  plainly,  tell 
me-^-oh,  tell  me,  if  there  is  anything  I  can 
do — anything  you  think  I  can  do,  tb  win 
Lionel's  heart— to  make  him  love  me  just 
one  little  bit  i " 

"Don't  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  a 
Bane  man[,  Marjorie,"  cried  Geoffrey  vehe- 
mently ;  "  don't,  my  dear !  If  I  thought 
he  was  sane  I  should  not  stay  in  his  house 
another  hour."  . 

"  But  what  is  to  become  of  me  if  he  is 
mad  V'l  asked  in  piteous  despair. 

"That  is  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about^"  said  Geoffrey  gently,  and  he  led  me 
to  a  chair. 

I  sat  down  mechanically. 

"Well,  Geoftey,"  I  said,  with  a  hope- 
less ring  in  my  voice,  "  what  would  you 
suggest  1 " 

"  I  have  been  negotiating  to  buy  the  prac- 
tice of  a  doctor  in  London,''  began  Geoffrey, 
"  and  I  thought,  if  you  approved,  of  trying 
to  persuade  Lionel  to  live  in  London  too. 
Do  you  thmk  vou  would  like  it) " 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  should  1 "  I  cried  eagerly ; 
"it  would  be  life  itself  to  me,  and  if  you  can 
persuade  Lionel  to  do  it,  I  shall  owe  you  a 
very  great  debt  of  gratitude." 

"  Don't  you  like  living  here  1 "  queried 
Geoffi-ey. 

"  Like  living  here !  "  I  cried.  "  Can  you 
look  out  of  that  window,  Geoffrey,  and 
ask  me  that)"  and  I  pointed  to  the 
leaden  sky,  the  falling  rain,  the  leafless 
trees. 

"Any  country  place  looks  dreary  in 
winter,"  he  said.  "  But  it  is  pretty  here 
in  summer-time,  is  it  not ) " 

"  It  is  always  dreary,  whether  summer 
or  winter.  And  it  is  eo  lonely.  The 
village  is  a  mile  away,  and  even  there  I 
have  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee." 

"-Well,"  said  Geoffrey,  ^*we  must  see 


what  Lionel  says.  And  if  he  will  not 
remove,  I  think  I  will  stay  here  a  little 
longer,  Marjorie.  I  do  not  think  you 
ought  to  be  left  alone." 

"Oh^  GtoofiBrey,  I  still  think  you  are 
quite  mistaken.  But  of  course  we  diall  be 
glad  for  you  to  stay." 

"  And  we  must  try  to  cheer  Lionel  a 
bit  You  must  not  be  frightened  at  his 
temper,  but  insist  on  him  going  out  with 
you,  and  havine  more  of  your  society 
altogether.  And  you  must  try  again  to 
persuade  him  to  bay  you  a  piano ;  music 
would  be  good  for  hnn,  and  what  objection 
can  he  have  t " 

"  He  says  he  hates  music,  and  does  not 
like  women  to  sing." 

"  You  can  both  sing  and  play  t " 

"  Oh  yes." 

'!l  should  like  to  hear  you  sing,"  said 
Geoffrey  thouehtf  ally. 

"  I  think  I  have  forgotten  how,"  I 
answered  with  a  sigh,  and  just  then  the 
hmcheon-bell  rang,  and  we  made  our  way 
to  the  dining-room. 

Lionel  soon  jomed  us ;  he  looked  round 
the  room  frowningly,  as  if  seeking  some- 
thing to  find  fault  about,  and  then  he  seated 
himself  at  the  table  in  silence,  and  began 
carving  the  cold  meat  And  the  sadness  and 
dulness  of  spirit  that  his  presence  always 
brought  came  over  me  as  usual,  and  I  sat 
in  dejected  silence.  Geoffrey  alone  tried  to 
be  sociable. 

"Aren't  we  invited  to  dine  at  the 
parsonage  to-night) "  he  asked  cheerily. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered ;  "  it  is  Mrs.  Lee's 
birthday,  and  we  must  not  forget  You 
will  be  ready  about  half-past  four,  Lionel, 
will  you  not )  " 

"I  suppose  so,"  answered  Lionel  un- 
graciously. 

"  And  as  it  is  so  wet,"  I  went  on,  "  I 
told  John  we  should  need  the  pony- 
carriage,  and  he  must  put  it  up  at  The 
Golden  Bull  until  we  return,  for  it  will  not 
be  fit  to  walk  either  way." 

Lionel  made  no  reply,  so  I  knew  my 
arrangements  were  accepted. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

We  arrived  at  the  parsonage  about  five 
o'clock.  Mrs.  Lee  received  us  in  the 
drawing-room,  for  Mr.  Lee  had  only  just 
return^  from  visiting  a  sick  parishioner, 
and  he  was  upstaii^s  changing  his  wet 
clothes. 

As  I  entered  the  warm  room,  I  thought 
what  a  pleasant  pC<^n||a8t  it  presented  io 
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the  wet  night  outside.  Bat  Mrs.  Lee 
seemed  uncheered  by  its  comfort,  and 
looked  more  a^ressivelj  austere  than 
usual  as  Greoffrey  shook  her  hand  warmly, 
and  wished  her  .  many  happy  returns  of 
tiie  day. 

*'  I  always  think  it  nice  to  have  a  joUi- 
fication  on  one's  birthday,"  he  said  cheerily, 
and  I  really  felt  vexed  with  him,  ior  it 
seemed  so  very  irreverent  to  speak  of  a 
<' jollification"  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Lee. 

The  severity  of  her  ezpression.deepened. 

"  I  should  be  sorry,"  she  said  doomily, 
''to  think  of  regarding  anyonas  birth- 
day as  a  time  for  a  jollification — I  believe 
that  was  the  term  you  used? — ^but  I 
certainly  approve  of  birthdays  being  remem- 
bered." 

"Do  you  really!"  remarked  Geoffrey 
innocently,  but  giving  me  a  glance  that 
plainly  said  he  was  surprised  to  hear  she 
approved  of  anything. 

''Yes,"  she  said  with  her  usual  sigh; 
"for  I  think  it  is  well  to  be  reminded 
that  we  are  one  year  nearer  the  grave." 

"  Let  us  say  nearer  heaven,"  suggested 
Geoffrey  cheerfully. 

But  the  look  on  Mrs.  Lee's  face  said 
plainly  that  that  was  by  no  means  what 
she  meant  ,  And  Geoffrey  looked  in  my 
direction  again. 

Mr.  Lee  now  entered  the  room,  and 
seemed  to  bring  a  cheerier  atmosphere 
with  him,  and  i3ter  he  had  shaken  hands 
all  round  we  went  in  to  dinner. 

"  I  think,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  his  wife 
as  we  began,  "  that  I  have  a  piece  of  news 
that  will  interest  you." 

Mrs.  Lee  looked  very  grim,  but  made 
no  reply;  she  did  not  like  it  to  be 
supposed  she  was  ever  interested  in  any- 
thing. 

"  I  saw  it  in  the  Times  to-day,"  the  little 
man  said  next;  but  even  this  elicitell 
no  sign  of  interest  in  his  spouse;  she 
merely  tasted  her  soup,  as  if  she  sus- 
pected poison,  and  paid  no  attention  to  her 
husband. 

I  felt  sorry  for  him. 

"  Pray  let  us  hear  your  news,  Mr.  Lee," 
I  said,  "for  I  dare  say  it  will  interest  us 
alL" 

'*  Oh  no,  you  don't  know  the  parties ; 
but  we  do.  My  dear,"  again  addressing 
bis  wife,  and  this  time  with  a  ring  of 
triumph  in  his  tone,  "the  Countess  of 
Chesterville  has  at  last  present^  her 
husband  with  a  son ! "  and  he  looked  at 
the  stony  face  opposite  to  him  as  if   he 


expected  some  sign  of  life  must  be  shown 
now. 

But  he  was  miqtftkft". 

"Why  should  I  be  interested  m  that t " 
she  asked,  staring  at  him  with  cold,  blank 
eyes, 

"  Why,  my  dear,  I  always  thought  you 
were  interested  in  Miss  Grey,"  he  said 
mildly. 

"It  has  occasionally  happened,"  re- 
marked his  .wife  calmly,  "  that  you  have 
thought  wrong." 

"  I  know  Lady  Chesterville,"  I  cried  with 
eager  enthusiasm.  "  She  and  her  husband 
once  wanted  to  buy  a  picture  of  Lionel's — 
don't  you  remember,  Lionel) — and  I 
thou^t  her  the  most  beautiful  lady  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  should  like  to  see  her  again. 
Do  they  live  near  here,  that  you  know 
.theml''^ 

"  Oh  no ;  they  live  very  far  away.  Bat 
we  knew  the  Countess  when  she  was  plain 
Lucy  Grey,  and  only  a  governess." 

My  heart  gave  a  sudden,  terrible  throb, 
and  then  seemed  to  stand  stilL  I  glanced 
at  Lionel,  and  his  white,  anguish-stricken 
face  told  me  that  I  knew  the  truth  at 
last. 

"  She  was  a  very  beautiful  girl,"  went  on 
Mr.  Lee,  "  but  it  was  said  she  jilted  some 
young  fellow  very  heartlessly  when  she  had 
the  (£ance  of  becoming  a  countess.  But  I 
suspect  most  women  would  have  done  the 
same  in  her  place— that  is,"  hastily  correct- 
ing himself  as  he  met  his  wife's  appalling 
glare,  "some  women  —  not  most^  and 
certainly  not " 

"Mrs.  Prynne,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Lee 
sternly,  "  I  think,  instead  of  listening  to 
the  praises  of  Lucy  Grey,  you  will  be  better 
employed  in  looking  after  vour  husband, 
for  I  am  of  opinion  he  is  ilL 

Lionel's  face  had  grown  ghastly  white, 
and  as  Mrs.  Lee  spoke,  he  bowed  his  head 
on  his  hands  and  groaned  as  if  in  bodily 
agony,  while  a  strong  shiver  shook  him 
from  head  to  foot. 

I  was  at  his  side  in  an  instant,  and  I 
pressed  his  head  against  my  breast. 

"  Oh,  Lionel,  my  darling ! "  I  whispered 
passionately  as  I  bent  my  head  to  his, 
"why  need  you  care  for  that  false  and 
wicked  woman  1  She  never  loved  you  as 
I  do,  my  darling — never,  never  1 " 

But  he  pushed  me  angrily  away  and 
stood  up. 

"If  you  will  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Lee,"  he 
said,  "I  will  go  home.  I  .am  not  fit  to 
stay." 

Geoff'rey  rose  too. 
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"I  will  go  with  you,"  he  said  with 
promptness  and  decision. 
'*  I  shall  go  alone/'  said  Lionel  doggedly. 
'*  Oh  no,  you  are  not  fit  to  go  alone/' 
answered  Geofirey  firmly. 

"I  must  go  too/'  I  cried,  looking 
anxiously  into  GeoflFrey's  face. 

"  You  can  follow  in  the  pony-chaise,"  he 
answered,  without  looking  at  me ;  "  Lionel 
and  I  will  walk — ^it  will  do  him  good." 

Lionel  submitted  sullenly  and  they  left 
at  once,  and  while  one  of  Mrs.  Lee's 
servants  went  to  fetch  the  pony-carriage,  I 
finished  my  dinner  with  what  appetite  I 
had.  Mr.  Lee  was  full  of  sympathy  for 
me,  but  Mrs.  Lee  simply  remarked  that 
she  was  afraid  I  had  a  deal  to  answer  for. 
This  neither  surprised  nor  offended  me,  for 
Mrs.  Lee  always  regarded  the  troubles  of 
other  people  as  distinct  punishments  for 
their  sins,  while  each  cross  of  her  own  was 
always  trumpeted  forth  as  the  very  im- 
mediate forerunner  of  the  crown.  But  I 
was  glad  when  the  carriage  was  announced, 
and  I  could  leave  her  uncongenial  presence. 
Mr.  Lee,  as  in  duty  bound,  accompanied 
me  home  to  learn  how  Lionel  was,  and  a 
wet,  windy,  and  comfortless  ride  we  had 
through  the  dark,  rugged,  winding  lanes. 
Lionel  and  Geoffrey  had  not  been  in  many 
minutes  when  we  arrived,  and  Lionel 
seemed  surprised  and  annoyed  to  see  us. 

"I  am  not  ill  that  all  this  fuss  should  be 
made,"  he  said  irritably,  ''and  there  was  no 
need,  Marjorie,  for  either  you  or  Gk^ffrey 
to  have  come  home.  I  am  quite  welJ, 
but,"  to  Mr.  Lee,  "  not  at  all  disposed  for 
company,  so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if 
I  go  and  do  a  little  wofk  in  my  studio." 

''  You  had  blatter  stay  here  and  have  a 
pleasant  chat  with  Mr.  Lee,"  rem^ked 
Geoffrey,  but  Lionel  stalked  from  the 
room. 

<*  I  don't  like  it,"  muttered  Geoffrey  to 
himself  as  we  listened  to  Lionel's  retreat- 
ing footsteps,  and  heard  him  lock  himself 
into  his  studio. 

''He  looks  very  queer — ^what's  amiss 
with  him ) "  asked  Mr.  Lee. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Geoffrey 
shortly. 

And  then  we  all  drew  our  chairs  round 
the  fire  and  sat  in  silence  for  a  little 
while. 

"  Living  in  this  place  does  not  suit  him 
for  one  thing,"  resumed  Geoffrey  thought- 
folly,  "  and  we  must  try  and  persuade  him 
to  leave  it" 

"  It  is  very  dull,"  agreed  Mr.  Lee  with  a 
sigh,  "  and  why  a  man  lives  here,  of  his 


own  free  will  passes  my  comprehension.  Do 
you  like  it,  Mra  Prynne  1 " 

"  I  hate  itl"  I  said  with  a  nervous  shiver. 

"  And  also "  Geoffrey  was  beginning, 

when  a  terrible  silence  fell  upon  us  all, 'for 
clear  through  the  quiet  house  rang  out  the 
sudden,  sharp  report  of  a  pistoL  We  gazed 
into  one  another's  faces  with  a  growing 
horror  and  comprehension,  for  the  sound 
had  come  from  the  studio.  I  tried  to  rise 
— I  tried  to  speak,  but  only  a  low  moan  or 
two  escaped  me,  and  then  a  blessed  oblivion 
came. 

CHAPTER  V. 

When  I  came  to  my  senses  I  was  lying 
upon  my  bed,  and  Mrs.  Lee  was  sitting 
beside  me,  gently  bathing  my  forehead, 
and  one  of  t£e  servants  was  moving  softly 
about  the  room.  Memory  returned  with 
my  sense& 

"  Oh,  tell  me  it  is  only  a  horrible  dream, 
Mrs.  Lee ! "  I  sharply  cried. 

"  It  is  not  a  dream,  Mrs.  Prynne/'  she 
replied,  'in  her  own  grim  tones,  although 
the  touch  of  her  hand  upon  my  head  was 
so  gentle,  and  although  she  had  come  at 
once  through  the  stormy  night  to  me  in 
my  extremity. 

"Is  Lionel — ^is   my  husband 1"  I 

could  say  no  more. 

"  He  is  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Lee. 

I  closed  my  eyes ;  I  prayed  to  die ;  but 
no  relief  came  to  my  overwrought  senses 
now — not  even  tears. 

In  a  short  while  Geoffrey  entered  the 
room. 

"  Has  she  spoken  ? "  he  asked  Mrs.  Lee 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes/'  answered  Mrs.  Lea 

"  Sensibly  1" 

"  Yes ;  she  remembers  it  all." 

Greoffrey  took  the  chair  Mrs.  Lee  vacated, 
and  put  his  hand  gently  upon  my  wrist, 
and  I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked  into  his^ 
and  his,  full  of  the  tenderest  pity,  looked  , 
back  into  mine,  but  neither  of  us  spoke  ' 
one  word. 

At  last  he  let  go  my  wrist. 

"You  must  keep  very  quiet,"  he  said 
;ently,  "and  think  as  little  as  possible.  ' 

it  Mrs.  Lee  put  you  to  bed ;  and  you^ 
must  stay  there  for  many  days,  and  leave*' 
everything  to  ma" 

I  obeyed  his  instructions,  for  my  head 
felt  cold  and  numb,  and  I  could  not  think  i 
clearly  or  exercise  my  wUL    And  thus  I  ; 
was  saved  much    terrible   suffering,    for 
Geoffrey  and  Mr.  Lee  took  everything  upon 
themselves,  and  I  was  saved  from  every 
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horrible  detail  of  that  most  hoirible  tima 
On  one  day  only  I  left  my  room  and  saw 
my  husbanas  face  for  the  last  tima  Oh| 
very  calm  and  peaceful  he  looked,  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face  that  had  never  rested 
there  in  life.  His  death  had  been  instan- 
taneous, for  with  skilful,  unerring  aim,  he 
had  shot  himself  through  the  heart.  Shot 
himself  for  the  sake  of  one  false  woman, 
wUle  my  great  love  had  been  powerless  to 
cheer  or  save  him  ! 

I  was  very  ill  after  this ;  a  doctor  came 
from  the  nearest  town  every  day,  and  Mrs. 
Lee  nursed  me  untiringly,  but  never  gave 
me  one  word  or  look  of  love  or  sympathy. 

Many  weeks  went  on,  and  then  one 
day  I  was  able  to  leave  my  bed  and  sit  up 
a  little  in  my  room.  And  6eo£Erey  came 
to  see  m&  He  came  to  tell  me  all  that 
had  been  done ;  and  after  we  had  talked  a 
little  while,  he  put  a  worn-looking  pocket- 
book  into  my  hands,  and  there  was  a  round 
hole  right  through  it 

"  Lionel  wore  it,"  he  said,  "  and  I  was 
obliged  to  look  into  it  for  evidence ;  but  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  its 
contents  known." 

I  open"^  it  with  trembling  hands,  and 
took  from  it  a  photograph.  This,  like  the 
pocket-book,  had  a  round  hole  right 
through  it,  but  it  had  not  iouched  the 
pictured  face— its  beauty  was  unimpaired, 
and  it  smiled  at  me  brightly — the  proud, 
sweet,  beautiful  face  of  Lady  Ghesterville 
— once  Lucy  Grey ! 

"  It  is  not  you,  MarjorieJ  "  said  QeofFrey 
wistfully. 

"No,"  I  answered,  "it  is  not  I  —  it 
never  was,  (Jeoffrey ! " 

"Can  it  be  true  1" 

"What  does  it  matter?"  I  cried  in 
anguish ;  ^  it  is  ended  now  I  But  burn  it, 
Geoffrey !  Oh,  bum  that  cruel  face,  and 
let  no  one  know  the  evil  it  has  done." 

Geoffrey  put  it  into  the  fire. 

"  I  showed  it.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee,"  he 
said ;  "  I  thought  it  best  to  do  so." 

"Oh,  you  should  not ^"Ibegan,  when  I 

suddenly  felt  how  little  anything  mattered 
now  ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  LionePs 
death,  I  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Oh,  Geoffrey,"  I  cried  in  my  desolation, 
"  I  think  my  heart  is  broken  1 " 

And  he  sat  silent  and  made  no  attempt 
to  comfort  me.  And  Mrs.  Lee  came  into 
the  room,  and,  seeing  my  tears,  very  grimly 
ordered  me  to  bed  again. 

But,  by-and-by,  in  spite  of  myself,  I 
grew  strong  and  well,  and  Mrs.  Lee  gave 
up  her  post   of   nurse,  and  went   back 


to  the  vicarage;  Geoffrey  went  to  the 
practice  he  had  bought  in  London,  and  I 
lived  on  alone  in  my  dreary  home. 

But  why  need  I  dwell  on  these  lonely 
days?  I  have  told  the  love-story  of  my 
youth  and  its  disastrous  endiug,  and  l^t 
is  all  I  intended  to  telL  Sometimes,  when 
I  remember  how  great  my  desolation  was, 
I  wonder  that  comfort  could  ever  have 
come,  or  happiness  have  been  mine  again. 
Yet,  when  I  remember  how  soon  and  com- 
pletely the  comfort  came,  and  how  perfect 
my  happiness  is,  I  wonder  that  the  misery 
could  ever  have  been  so  dark  and  deep. 
For  I  am  truly  h^py  now,  safe  under  the 
care  of  a  faithful  love  in  which  there  is  no 
sadness,  no  mystery — no  Lucy  Grey  I 


A  HOLIDAY  MYSTERY, 
By  W.  W.  Fenn. 

"  Come  down  and  join  us ;  we  are  a  jolly, 
albeit  a  domestic  party.  Myself  and  wife, 
her  mother,  our  two  boys,  and  a  brotiier- 
brush,  Stanwell  by  name,  whom  I  think 
you  know.  The  quarters  are  rather  rough, 
but  thoroughly  comfortable,  quite  suited 
to  our  life  in  these  wild  regions,  and  we 
can  get  you  a  snug  bedroom  in  the  same 
houoa  So  say  you  will  come,  and  speedily. 
There  is  plenty  of  fine  stuff— the  cliffs  and 
rocks  are  stupendous,  quite  up  to  all  that 
one  has  heard  of  them  both  in  form  and 
colour,  whilst  the  seascape  is  grander  than 
can  be  imagined.  Such  breakers — even  in 
the  calmest  weather — I  have  never  beheld; 
clear  green  seas  as  transparent  as  glass 
right  up  to  your  feet,  for  the  shell  sand  is 
so  clean  that  it  does  not  sully  the  water  in 
the  least.  We  may  truly  say  that  we  are 
'  bound  in  with  the  triumphemt  Sea,  whose 
rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
of  watery  Neptune.' " 

This  was  the  paragraph  in  George 
Barford's  letter  which  decided  me  It  was 
datedfrom  the  Lizard,  August  the  1st,  1882 ; 
and  George  Barford,  as  may  be  guessed,  is 
a  painter,  and  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I 
was  debating  where  I  should  spend  my 
month's  holiday;  Cornwall  was  new  ground 
to  me;  the  company  would  be  congenial  in 
all  respects ;  there  would  be  rest  and  quiet 
without  dulness,  and  I  should  be  able  to 
indulge  my  propensity  for,  and  my 
amateurish  talent  in,  sketching.  I  would 
go,  and  I  wrote  and  said  so. 

The  next  day  I  met  Ned  Dawson,  also 
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a  friend  of  the  Barfords,  and  a  fellow 
infinitely  in  accord  with  oar  common 
tastes.  He  volunteered  to  accompany  me, 
and  also  wrote  and  said  so.  The  reply 
^aranteed  him  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  the 
invitation  had  offered  me,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  we  rendered  ourselves  at  the 
Paddington  terminos,  booking  through  to 
Penrhyn,  the  nearest  point  to  the  Lizard 
touched,  by  Ihe  Great  Western  Railway. 
It  was  fche  Bank  Holiday,  which  fell  in 
1882  on  Monday  the  7th  of  August,  and 
that  evening  we  found  ourselves,  a  few 
minutes  after  eighty  swinging  along  by  the 
mail  train  towaras  the  far  west 

It  had  been  one  of  the  few  really  hot 
and  sultry  days  with  which  we  were 
favoured  during  that^  wet  and  windy 
summer,  and  the  evening  was  equally  hot 
and  sultry.  I  am  thus  circumstantial, 
because  a  point  in  what  I  am  going  to 
relate,  besides  being  strictly  true,  turns  in 
a  measure  upon  these  facts,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  That  particular  journey  is  so 
familiar,  and  so  comparatively  easy,  and  so 
like  most  other  railway  journeys  nowadays, 
that  it  needs  no  record.  It  is  sufficient  that 
we  duljr  reached  Truro  at  six  a.m.,  quitted 
the  main-line  which  goes  on  to  Penzance, 
and  got  into  a  carriage  on  the  Falmouth 
brancL  Another  hour's  run  brought  us  to 
Penrhyn,  that  is  to  say  at  seven-fifteen,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  late. 

Here,  just  outside  the  station,  ensued 
the  usual  scrimmage  with  baggage,  pas- 
sengers^ and  mail-bags,  which  latter,  espe< 
cialTy,  are  carried  on  westward  by  a  ram- 
shackle two-horsed  omnibus.  There  was 
some  delay  in  getting  the  cargo  on  board 
this  inconvenient  vehicle.  The  driver 
being  responsible  for  time  at  the  post- 
office,  was  in  a  mighty  hurry  to  be  off,  and 
would  scarcely  listen  to  my  protest  that 
our  baggaee  had  not  been  brought  out. 
He  was  aJready  on  his  box,  with  Ned 
Dawson  beside  him,  I  being  on  the  seat 
behind.  We  swore  we  womd  not  go  on 
without  our  kit,  and  in  order  to  accelerate 
its  arrival,  Ned  dismounted,  disappeared 
into  ^the  station,  and  presently  reappeared 
with' a  porter  and  a  truck  containing  it. 
All  this,  together  with  the  hoisting  of  the 
luggage  on  to  the  roof,  making  it  fast,  etc., 
caused  still  further  delay,  ^o  that  not  only 
did  the  down  train,  from  which  we  had 
alighted,  proceed  on  its  way  to  Falmouth, 
wmlst  we  were  still  waiting  outside  the 
station,  but  the  up  morning-mail,  from  that 
place  for  London,  ran  into  the  shed,  and 
started  again  before  we  did.    It  passed 


out  into  the  pale,  watery  .morning  sunlight 
clear  before  our  eyes,  and  not  ^  hundred 
yards  distant  It  was  going  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  our  horses'  heads  were 
turned  for  the  time,  so  that  we  had  a  good 
uninterrupted  view  of  it,  as  it  slowly 
moved  on,  and  we  could  see  the  passengers' 
faces  plainly  in  several  of  the  carriages. 

I  had  not  left  the  tojp  of  the  omnibus, 
and  Ned  was  by  this  time  again  in  his 
seat  beside  the  driver.  Whilst  we  were 
watching  the  departing  train,  and  were 
ourselves  also  just  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing, we  both  simultaneously  and  suddenly 
exclaimed : 

^  <«  Why,  look  I  There  is  George  Barford 
himsel£  Looki  he  is  waving  his  hands 
to  us  1  What  a  funny  thing !  That's  the 
London  train ;  where  can  he  be  going  ? " 

And,  certainly,  there  was  George,  stand- 
ing up  and  leaning  out  of  a  carriage- 
window  without  his  hat,  and  signalling  to 
us  with  his  arms,  as  if  he  had  just  caught 
sight  of  us.  Again  we  exclaimed  almost 
simultaneously,  as  we  too  waved  our  hands 
in  reply; 

"  Why,  what  can  it  mean  ?  He  is  never 
going  up  to  town.  Surely  he  expected  us 
to-day ;  he  knew  we  were  coming.  Good 
Heavens !  how  dangerous  it  looks ;  see^ 
see,  he  seems  to  be  hanging  half  out  of 
window.  He  will  fall  out  if  he  doesn't 
mind." 

I  know  not  exactly  which  of  us  uttered 
these  words  or  their  equivalent,  but  we 
were  so  actuated  by  the  same  impulse,  so 
mutually  scared  by  the  perilous  way  in 
which  our  friend  tnrust  himself  out  of  the 
carriage  in  his  frantic  efforts  to  attract  our 
attention,  that  Ned  and  I  both  spoke  at 
once,  and  clutched  h(dd  of  each  other  in  a 
kind  of  a^ony  as  we  continued  watching 
the  figore  m  me  now  fast-receding  train. 

'*  What  an  extraordinary  thing!"  we  re- 
peated. '^  There  I  you  can  almost  see  his 
knees ;  he'll  fall  out  to  a  dead  certainty  if 
he  doesn't  take  care." 

The  next  moment  a  bend  in  the  railroad 
hid  the  train  from  further  observation,  and 
our  vehicle  began  to  proceed  on  its 
journey. 

'*  Well,"  said  I,  '^  something  serious  must 
have  happened  to  take  him  off  to-day  of 
all  days.  He  had  a  dark  coat  on,  clearly 
as  if  he  were  ^oing  to  London.  Could 
you  see  if  his  wife  was  with  him,  Ned  f " 

"No,"  replied  Dawson;  '*he  filled  up 
the  whole  of  the  window.  I  couldn't  tell 
if  anyone  was  in  the  carriage  besides  him- 
«,lf.    Iti8Yeryextraord^.^gi^ 
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"  Very,"  I  said;  "he  would  never  have 
left  on 'the  very  day  he  knew  we  were 
coining,  except  on  nrgent  business.  In  the 
letter  I  had  from  him  yesterday  (Monday) 
morning,  he  said  he  would  not  work  to- 
day, but  come  and  meet  us  at  the  place 
where  the  omnibus  stops  at  the  Lizard 
village,  and  that  we  should  be  there  about 
twelve." 

"Yes,  he  wrote  .the  same  to  me,"  went 
on  Ned ;  "  I  can't  make  it  out.  Perhaps 
the  old  lady  or  somebody  is  dead ;  there 
must  be  some  grave  reason  for  his  going 
off  so  suddenly.  Besides,  he  seemed  as  if 
he  was  on  the  look-out  for  us  just  now, 
and  was  wanting  to  explain  to  us  that  he 
was  obliged  to  go." 

"  Precisely  what  my  impression  was,"  I 
answered ;  "  he  appeared  so  eager  that  we 
should  see  him,  and  that  we  should  under- 
stand that  he  saw  us,  and  that  he  knew 
we  should  be  puzzled." 

"Puzzled,  indeed,"  said  Dawson;  "I 
was  never  so  puzzled  in  my  life." 

For  several  minutes  we  continued  inter- 
changing similar  expressions  of  astonish- 
ment and  speculative  remarks  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  unlooked-for  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  our  host.  We  conjured  up  all  sorts 
of  reasons,  likely  and  unlikely,  possible 
and  impossible,  which  could  have  obliged 
him  to  leave  so  suddenly.  A  hundred 
doubts  and  fears  occurred  to  us,  but  none 
led  us  any  nearer  the  precise  truth.  Of 
course,  whatever  it  was  it  must  have  been 
something  very  unexpected  as  well  as 
serious  which  took  him  away  on  this 
particular  morning,  but  beyond  this  broad 
conclusion  we  could  not  get  Then  we 
began  to  wonder  how  he  could  have  started 
from  the  Lizard,  and  reached  Falmouth  in 
time  to  catch  the  up-train  leaving  there  at 
seven  a.m. 

"Perhaps  he  came  to  Penrhyn  and  was 
actually  waiting  in  the  station  for  his  train 
when  we  were  getting  out  of  ours," 
suggested  Dawson. 

"  Nay,"  I  replied,  "  that  could  hardly 
be;  we  should  have  been  sure  to  see 
him  on  the  platform;  besides,  he  would 
have  been  on  the  look-out  for  us,  for 
he  knew  we  were  coming  by  that  train. 
No,  he  must  have  started  from  Fal- 
mouth, and  he  must  have  gone  over  there 
yesterday;  he  could  not  have  reached 
there  from  the  Lizard  in  time  this 
morning," 

"  But  yesterday  was  the  Bank  Holiday," 
said  Ned,  "  when  I  expect  everything  was 
at  a  standstill  in  these  parts  as  elsewhere. 


I  don't  believe   he  could  have  got  oyer 
yesterday." 

This  discovery  introduced  another 
element  of  wonder  which  we  duly  debated. 
Presently  I  said  to  the  driver : 

"How  could  any  one  get  over  to 
Falmouth  from  the  Lizard  yesterday  or 
this  morning  in  time  for  that  up-train  t  ** 

"  He  couldn't  ha'  done  it  no  how  yester- 
day nor  this  morning,"  returned  the  man 
curtly,  for  he  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  delay  our  luggage  had  partly  caused, 
and  he  kept  his  eyes  sulkily  fixed  on  his 
horses'  ears. 

"  He  might  have  reached  ^almouth  on 
Sunday,  I  suppose  1 "  interposed  DawBon. 

No  reply  was  vouchsafed  to  this  query. 

"  Yes,  but  if  he  had,  Ned,"  said  I,  "ho 
would  have  gone  up  yesterday  mornings 
and  not  have  waited  until  toniay,  if  his 
business  was  urgent  Are  you  quite  sure, 
coachman,  there  was  no  way  of  going  from 
the  Lizard  to  Falmouth  yesterday  f"  I 
added. 

"He  might  ha'  took  the  excursion 
steamer  back  last  night,  perhaps,"  replied 
the  man  after  a  sullen  pause ;  "they  comes 
that  way  back  sometimes  on  holidays  in 
calm  weather." 

"Then  there  was  an  excursion-boat  from 
Falmouth  yesterday  ? "  said  Ned. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  driver,  "  and  a  rare 
cargo  she  had.  I  see'n  scores  of  her  people 
on  the  rocks  about  the  Lizard  aJl  day 
yesterday." 

Then  we  concluded  that  Barford  had 
adopted  this  course  in  his  extremity,  and 
that  consequently,  whatever  it  was,  it 
must  have  happened  yesterday. 

For  a  while  our  attention  was  here 
diverted  from  the  subject  by  the  exciting 
incident  of  having  a  third  horse  attached, 
to  drag  us  up  the  steep  hill  out  of  the 
straggling  little  town  of  Penrhyn.  Arrived 
at  the  top,  the  wild  and  desolate  scenery 
which  now  opened  before  us  and  aU 
around,  still  kept  us  from  immediately 
reverting  to  Barford.  A  less  populated 
and  more  dreary  landscape  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  A  bleak  hilly  sort  of  barren 
moorland,  heather-clad,  and  boulder-etrewn, 
treeless,  rugged,  1  forbidding,  with  every, 
here  and  there  evidences  of  deserted  mines 
and  quarries,  in  <the  shape  of  ruinous  houses 
or  sheds,  tall,  shattered  chimneys  and 
shafts,  great  wheels  and  cranes  standing 
gaunt  and  bare,  like  misshapen  skeletons 
of  giants  belonging  to  an  antediluvian 
epocL  But  for  the  softening  influence  of 
the  fair,  calm,  tender^toned  sky^studdiMl 
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with  thiiv  fleecy,  misty  clouds,  and  the 
distant  stretches  of  quiet,  pale,  greenish- 
purple  sea  appearing  on  all  haads,  the 
aspect  of  this  western  land  would  haye 
been  weird  indeed  Even  as  it  was,  it 
seemed  to  justify  its  legendary,  superstition- 
haunted  character,  and  fully  bore  out  the 
possibility  of  any  and  every  tradition  one 
has  associated  with  it ;  but,  as  a  country 
for  a  painter — ^well,  it  was  eminently  dis- 
appointing. Still,  the  actual  coast,  which 
is,  of  course,  Dick  Tinto's  stronghold,  b 
notr  visible  so  far  inland  as  where  the  road 
from  Penrhyn  to  Helstone  winds  its  bleak 
'and  lonely  way,  so  my  companion  and 
myself  forbore  passing  final  judgment  on 
Barford's  wisdom  in  selecting  tUs  region 
for  his  painting  campaign  of  1882. 

The  mention  of  our  friend's  name  once 
more  brought  our  tailk  and  thoughts  back 
to  his  unaccountable  departure.  The 
coachman  had  recovered  his  temper  by 
degrees,  as  he  recovered  his  time,  and  had 
grown  fairly  conversational,  so  that  when 
we  were  again  reverting  to  Barford,  I 
asked  the  man  if  he  had  not  observed  the 
gentleman  frantically  waving  his  arms  to 
us  as  the  uptrain  moved  out  of  Peparhyn 
Station.  "  No,  he  could  not  say  he  had, 
he'd  been  too  busy  with  his  own  business 
to  mind  the  trains  or  who  was  in  'em.  He 
only  wished  they'd  keep  time  better,  and 
not  get  him  into  ill-conveniences  with  the 
post-office  people." 

There  were  no  other  passengers  outside 
the  omnibus  besides  Ned  and  myself, 
except  an  old  countrywoman  and  her 
little  boy,  and  I  did  not  think  of  asking 
her  if  she  had  seen  the  strangely  energetic 
passenger.  Dawson  and  I  had  seen  him 
with  our  own  Qyes  at  the  same  moment. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  that,  and  the 
fact  needed  no  confirmation,  but  it  was, 
none  the  less,  stiU  a  puzzle  to  us. 

Leaving  the  high  land  across  which  we 
had  been  travelling,  we  began,  about  half- 
past  eight  o'clock,  to  descend  towards  the 
straffgmig  town  of  Helstone,  at  the  inn 
in  the  main  street  of  which  we  pulled 
up  to  breakfast.  Ned  Dawson  devoted 
himself  during  that  meal  to  the  study  of 
the  legend  given  in  the  guide-book  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  place 
had  acquired  its  significant  name,  and 
when  we  again  started  on  our  journey  at 
rune-thirty,' and,  indeed,  until  nearly  the 
end  of  it,  our  references  to  George  Barford 
were  few  and  far  betweea  Not  until  after 
a  further  two  hours'  travelUng  over  another 
long  dreary  stretch  of  high  land,  similar 


to  the  first  ten  miles,  save  that  it  was  more 
cultivated,  and  divided  by  low  stone  walls 
into  a  chessboard  of  ripening  cornfields 
and  root -crops,  and  the  Unes  of  white, 
slate-roofed  houses  of  the  Lizard  village 
glittered  in  the  distance  under  the  strength- 
ening sunlight,  did  we  fall  to  talking  again 
continuously  of  our  friend. 

Buir  now,  as  we  approached  the  solution 
of  the  problem  which  had  been  puzzling  us 
so  long,  and  we  felt  ourselves  on  the  eve  - 
of  learning,  perhaps,  that  some  terrible 
disaster  or  tragedy  had  suddenly  overtaken 
the  Barford  household,  our  excitement  and 
anxiety  grew  to  fever-heat. 

Punctually  at  three  minutes  to  twelve, 
we  were  within  sight  of  the  halting-place 
of  the  mail-omnibus,  as  we  could  tell  by 
the  group  of  idlers  waiting  to  receive  us. 
Of  course  it  was  a  matter  of  no  surprise 
that  we  did  not  see  George  Barford 
amongst  the  number.  We  should  have 
been  very  surprised  if  we  had  seen  him 
after  what  had  happened,  notwithstanding 
his  promise  to  meet  us  at  the  onmibus- 
office.  But  there  were  his  two  boys,  look- 
ing as  radiant  and  jolly  as  if  their  sole 
occupation  lay  with  sand — ^as,  doubtless, 
it  had  done  during  the  past  month — and 
this,  at  least,  reassured  us.  Clearly,  no 
terrible  tragedy  could  have  happened. 

Making  light,  therefore,  of  the  afifair, 
we  addressed  them  gaily  as  *' young 
shavers,"  and,  after  hoping  all  were  well 
at  home,  I  was  about  to  enquire  what  had 
taken  their  father  away,  when  Barford, 
major,  startled  us  by  interposing : 

*'  Oh  yes,  all  very  well,  except  father. 
He  is  rather  seedy  this  morning.  We  left 
him  asleep  on  the  sofa." 

Dawson  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in 
blank  amazement. 

"  What  1  Do  you  mean  to  say  the 
governor  is  here  at  the  Lizard  1 "  was  our 
next  query. 

"Yes,  of  course  he  is,"  said  the  boy. 
'^  We  have  been  here  six  weeks,  and  he 
has  been  doing  a  lot  o£work,  and  we  have 
had  no  end  of  larks — it's  a  jolly  place." 

My  companion,  who,  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  this  peculiar  experience, 
seemed  to  be  actuated  by  precisely  the 
same  sensations  as  myself,  was  now  like- 
wise so  literally  dumbfounded  that  we 
appeared  to  be  incapable  of  speech,  and  we 
went  about  getting  our  traps  togeUier,  and 
seeing  after  their  conveyance  to  the  lodg- 
ings, like  men  in  a  dream.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  my  surroundings  until  we 
reached  the  tiireshold  of  the  house,  where 
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we  were  met  at  the  sitting-room  door  by 
Mrs.  Barford.  As  she  greeted  ns  she 
added  hmriedly,  in  an  undertone,  with  a 
finger  to  her  lip,  '^  Greorge  hasa't  been  very 
well  this  morning,  but  don't  say  anything 
about  it;  he  is  better  now."  In  proof 
whereof,  the  man  himself  came  forward 
with  outstretched  hands,  but  lookins 
ghastly  pal^  and  strangely  unlike  hifaiselL 
Somehow,  we  all  appeared  to  be  under  the 
'influence  of  a  certain  awkward  constraint 
Husband  and  wife  were  far  from  being  at 
their  ease,  and  our  surprise  kept  Dawson 
and  myself,  for  a  moment  or  two,  com- 
paratiyely  tongue-tied. 

"  I — ^we  haroly — ^hardly  expected  to  find 
you  here,"  at  length  stammerod  Ned ;  ''  in 
fact " 

'*  Not  find  me  here  %  "  interrupted  Bar- 
ford  with  a  sickly  smila  "  What  do  you 
mean  %    Where  did  you  think  I  was  % " 

"  Well,"  replied  Dawson,  "  we  thought 
you. had  gone — ^gone  to  London  or  some- 
where else,  for  we  saw  you  going  away 
from  Penrhyn  in  the  train  from  Falmouth." 

"  What  nonsense — ridiculous,  impossible ! 
How  could  you  have  seen  me  there  when 
I  am  here  f "  cried  Barford  rather  sharply, 
and  this  time  without  eyen  the  semblance 
of  a  smile. 

"Well,  then,  it  was  your  wraith,  for  I 
never  saw  any  two  people  so  alike  in  this 
world.  Did  you  1 "  added  Dawson,  appeal- 
ing to  me. 

"Never,"  I  acquiesced;  "it  was  most 
extraordinary." 

''WraitL  wraith  1"  said  Barford  petu- 
lantly. "  1  don't  know  what  you  mean ; " 
and  then  after  a  pause,  and  with  a  faint 
return  of  the  sickly  smile  :  '*  You  fellows 
seem  to  have  taken  leave  of  your  wits. 
But  there,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  are 
all  right.  Did  you  have  a  pleasant 
journey  1 " 

He  said  this  with  such  an  evident  desire 
to  turn  the  conversation,  that  for  a  while 
we  dropped  the  subject^  and  passed  on  to 
ordinary  topics,  although  still  with  some 
constraint.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
altogether  to  avoid  speaking  again,  more 
than  once,  of  the  curious  manner  in  which 
we  had  been  deceived  by  the  figure  in  the 
train  at  Penrhyn.  But  whenever  we  did 
so,  both  husband  and  wife  became  uneasy, 
and  immediately  talked  of  other  things. 
Bemembering  Mrs.  Barf ord's  wish,  we  mme 
little  or  no  reference  to  her  husband's 
indisposition,  but  presently  I  said  : 

"  You  have  not  been  at  work  then  to-day, 
George  %  It  was  a  splendid  morning,  though 


rather  chilly  at  first,  but  it's  warming  ap 
now.    Don't  let  us  waste  your  time." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  he  answered  lang^oidly 
as  he  again  stretched  himself  on  the  sofiL 
"  I  shall  not  go  out  now  till  afber  diiuier. 
I  have  been  rather  out  of  sorts  this  morn- 
ing. I  had  a  dip  in  the  briny,  and  I  think 
it  rather  upset  me." 

A  significant  glance  from  his  wife  pie- 
vented  both  Dawson  and  myself  f^m 
pursuing  this  subject,  and  continuing  to 
feel  conscious  that  we  had  somehow  arrived 
at  an  inopportune  moment,  and  that  there 
was  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  hanging 
about,  we  rose,  and  suggested  that  the  boys 
should  show  us  our  rooms. 

Passing  into  the  passage,  we  encountered 
Mr.  Stanwell,  whom  we  both  slightly 
knew,  and  who,  as  Barford  had  said, 
formed  one  of  Ida  party.  Laden  with  his 
sketching  apparatus,  he  was  returning  to 
the  mid-day  meal,  and  after  greeting  ns, 
followed  us  upstairs.  He  looked  a  little 
preoccupied,  and  when  we  had  exchanged 
a  few  words,  came  into  our  room,  saying  : 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come,  for  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  had  a  terrible 
fright  this  morning  about  poor  Barford. 
Did  thev  tell  you  about  it  Y " 

"No,  I  answered;  "Mrs.  Barford  and 
George  both  seemed  very  strange  and  un- 
comfortable, and  only  made  a  passing 
reference  to  his  being  unwell  What  was 
the  matter)" 

The  bo3rs  had  Rone  downstairs  again, 
and  Stanwell,  closing  the  door  with  an  air 
of  mystery,  began  his  account  of  what  had 
been  going  on  as  follows : 

"It  was  a  lovely  morning"  he  said,  "and 
at  six  o'clock  I  routed  up  barford  and  the 
two  boys,  and  proposed  that  we  should  go 
down  to  the  Oove  and  have  a  dip.  Oar  walk 
lay  through  barley-fields  heavy  with  dew, 
and  down  a  narrow  gorge,  ending  in  a  zig- 
zag sort  of  apology  for  a  path,  over  and 
among  huge  granite  boulders,  on  to  the 
sandy  shore  Sien  left  clear  by  the  ebb. 
We  were  soon  all  careering  amongst  the 
big  breakers,  which  always  come  tumbling 
in  round  the  Lizard  Point  as  the  tide 
flows.  The  boys  had  enough  of  it  very 
soon,  being  too  small  to  stand  much 
knocking  about  from  such  waves,  and 
they  were  nearly  dressed,  when  their 
father  followed  them  out  of  the  water, 
and  began  his  toilet  I,  being  the  best 
swimmer,  could  not  refrain  from  having 
another  plunge,  but  had  not  turned  my 
face  seaward  for  more  than  a  minute 
or  two,  before  I  heard  a  peculiar   noise 
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0,^  of  heavy  groaning  proceeding  from 
the  shora  Instantly  looUng  back,  I  saw 
that  Barford  had  fallen  forward,  £ace  down- 
wards, from  the  rock  where  his  clothes 
were  lying,  and  was  strolling  and  writhing 
on  the  smooth  patch  of  sand.  I  mshed  to 
him  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  placing  him 
on  his  back,  raised  his  head  a  little  with 
my  arm.  He  was  violently  convulsed,  and 
his  face  became  purple.  I  immediately 
began  rubbing  the  region  of  his  he«rt 
with  sand,  and  used  all  the  means  I  could 
think  of  to  restore  him.  In  a  short  time 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  then  as  suddenly 
was  seized  with  another  and  similar  conr 
vulsive  fit  I  hastened  to  slip  on  my 
flannel  shirt,  and  to  secure  both  our  friend 
and  his  clothes  from  the  fast-advancing 
tide.  The  boys  were  now  dressed,  and 
looking  on  in  a  greatly  excited  state.  I 
dispatched  them  at  once  to  the  house, 
which  was  nearly  a  mile  off,  telling  them 
to  break  the  news  that  their  father  was  ill 
to  their  mother,  as  gently  as  possible,  and 
to  bring  her  down  with  some  brandy,  and 
such  restoratives  as  she  might  possess. 
Then,  having  hurriedly  huddled  on  som^ 
more  garments,  I  repeated '  the  opera- 
tion of  rubbing  the  heart  and  body,  and 
after  a  somewhat  longer  period,  life  seemed 
gradually  to  be  restored^  I  say  life, 
because  for  a  time  there  seemed  little  left; 
in  fact,  for  several  minutes  I  thought  he 
was  dead."  ' 

"  What  time  was  this,  do  you  think  1 " 
asked  Dawson,  interrupting  the  narrator. 

*'  Just  about  half-past  seven,"  answered 
Stan  well ;  <'I  happened  to  look  at  my  watch 
as  I  was  putting  it  into  my  pocket  a 
moment  before. '^ 

"  The  very  hour,"  I  muttered  to  Dawson. 
He  nodded  significantly,  as  Stanwell  pro- 
ceeded : 

'^  After  a  period  of  the  greatest  anxiety 
I  have  ever  experienced,  1  at  last  saw,  to 
my  infinite  relief,  Mrs.  Barford  and  the 
boys  hurrying  down  the  steep  path  through 
the  ravine,  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
me,  I  was  thankful  to  have  the  poor 
sufferer  in  a  more  presentable  state  than  he 
had  been  in  hitherto.  We  proceeded  to 
complete  his  dressing  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  to  administer  brandy,  and  in  a  little 
while  began  lifting  and  half  carrying  him 
up  over  the  rocks. 

"  The  sun  by  this  time  had  risen  con- 
siderably, and  was  beating  down  fiercely 
upon  our  backs  as  we  ascended  the  gorge, 
adding  not  a  little  to  the  difficulty  of  our 
task.     Hannilv  for  all.  the  natient  now 


rapidly  gained  strength,  and  assisted  us 
by  endeavouring  to  imk  a  little,  although 
he  did  not  appear  capable  of  saying  more 
than  a  muttered  word  now  and  then. 
At  length,  when  we  reached  the  heathery 
top  of  the  cliffs,  and  we  all  sat  down  pretty 
well  exhausted,  we  felt  most  thankful  v  that 
we  had  got  so  far,  at  least,  safely.  By 
degrees,  and  after  a  further  toilsome  walk, 
we  eventually  reached  home,  and  here, 
putting  our  poor  friend  upon  the  sofa,  we 
were  gratifieii  by  seeing  him  fall  into  a- 
quiet  deep." 

As  Mr.  Stanwell  paused,  Dawson  and  I 
looked  at  each  other,  and  we  then  rapidly 
told  him  what  had  happened  to  us  at  that 
precise  hour.  .  His  astonishment  was  no 
less  than  ours. 

''Most  remarkable  indeed,"  he  said 
curtly ;  '*a  most  remarkable  coincidence." 

Bemarkable  coincidence  indeied  l^that 
seemed  no  word  for  it  to  us.  Finally, 
after  much  confabulation,  before  going 
downstairs,  we  all  three  determined  tha^ 
at  any  rate  for  the  present,  we  had  better 
say  nothing  more  about  our  strange  expe- 
rience to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barford.  It  would 
be  better  to  pass  it  over,  together  with  hia 
illness,  in  silence.,  EvidenUy  they  did  not 
like  to  have  it  referred  to,  and  as  he  very 
speedOy  appeared  to  be  pretty  well  himself 
again,  we  refirained,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
reverting  to  the  matter.  We  often  longed 
to  ask  h^  what  his  sensations  were  at  the 
moment  be  was  attacked,  and  whether 
any  thought  of  us  two  journeying  down 
towards  him  then  crossed  his  mind.  Once  or 
twice,  as  I  have  hinted,  during  our  stay.at 
the  Lizard,  we  approached  the  subject  with 
this  end,  but  he  always  displayed  such  an 
uneasy  dislike  to  it,  and  so  immediately 
changed  the  conversation,  that  we  were 
forced  to  respect  his  prejudice,  and  have 
never  directly  spoken  again  about  our 
perplexity  and  its  cause.  It  would  have 
been  but  natural,  perhaps — it  certainly 
would  have  advanced  the  story  a  stage--if 
we  had  been  told  that  a  momentary  vision 
of  us  had  presented  itself  to  him  at  that 
critical  moment ;  but  knowing  the  man  as 
I  do — how  utterly  unimaginative  and 
matter-of-fact  he  is — ^I  am  of  opinion  that 
he  never  gave  us  a  thought.  Yet  if  this 
was  so,  why  should  he  have  been  so  indig- 
nant with  us  for  speaking  of  his  wraith^ 
and  have  accused  us  pettishly  of  having 
taken  leave  of  our  wits  1  It  is  all  past 
comprehension,  and  throughout  our  month's 
sojourn  at  the  Lizard,  none  of  us  appeared 
thorouirhlv  at  our  ease  :  but,  on  the  whole. 
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we  had  a  pleasant  time,  and  all  returned 
to  London  togethw,  without  anything 
more  occurring  worthy  of  mention. 

Here  then  is  the  story  as  far  as  it  goes, 
absolately  true  in  all  respects  save  in  the 
names  of  the  parties  concerned  What  is 
to  be  made  of  itt  It  is  vouched  for  by 
unimpeachable  witnesses.  The  writer  and 
his  friend,  Mr.  Dawson,  are  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  integrity,  and,  Uke  Barford, 
are  straightforward,  clear-s^hted,  clear- 
thinking,  rational  beings,  with  plenty  of 
common  -  sense,  and  inclined  to  look  at 
everything  from  a  matter-of-fact  point 
of  view  rather  than  from  the  romantic, 
sentimental,  or  imaginative.  Their  im- 
pressions are  identical  in  this  case,  and  we 
have  two  pairs  of  eyes  simultaneously  im- 
pressed in  the  same  way  by  the  same 
object.  Could  they  both  have  been 
deceived  f  Gould  they  both  at  the  same 
moment  have  jumped  to  one  conclusion 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  figure  in  the 
carrii^e,  unless  it  had  been  such  as 
would  have  convinced  a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes 
that  they  were  looking  on  Mr.  Barford  1 
Any  number  of  persons,  one  may  suppose, 
mi^t  have  seen  what  they  saw,  and 
would  have  argued  as  they  did,  under  the 
same  circumstance&  There  was  no  par- 
ticular tie  or  unusual  bond  of  friendship 
between  them  and  Barford  to  account  for 
it  on  the  principle  of  the  Corsicau  Brothers, 
— that  typical  story  of  premonition  and 
warning.  What  then  is  to  be  made  of 
it  all  t  Nothing  more  has  come  of  it. 
Mr.  Barford  soon  recovered,  and  is  now 
apparently  in  as  good  health  as  he  ever 
was ;  but  had  he  died,  it  would  hardly* 
have  strengthened  or  increased  the  strange- 
ness of  the  circumstance.  It  certainly 
would  not  have  altered  it,  for  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  for  a  while  his  life 
did  hang  in  the  balance.  Was  it  during 
that  little  while  that  his  released,  or 
partially  released,  spirit  was  capable  of 
reproducing  his  bodily  presentment  and 
impressing  it  on  the  optic  nerves  of  his 
two  friends)  The  time  corresponded 
preciselv,  as  testified  by  Mr.  Stanwell.  But 
then,  why  should  that  bodily  presentment 
have  been  reproduced  to  them  in  the 
railway-carriage,  so  that  it  gave  the  idea 
of  his  going  away  to  London  1  Why 
should  it  not  have  appeared  on  ^e  road — in 
the  omnibus — any  where  1  Or  was  the 
whole  affair  one  of  mere  coincidence, 
after  aU — the  person  in  the  railwav- 
carriage      merely      accidentally      closely 


resembling  Barford,  and  that  persoiif 
further,  mistaking  the  two  gentlemen 
seated  on  the  omnibus  for  friends  of 
his  own?  If  this  be  the  true  BoIaUoti, 
surely  it  makes  it  but  little  less  stranga  By 
some,  such  stories  will  always  be  laugheid 
at ;  by  others,  they  will  be  considered  to  be 
fraught  with  the  gravest  importance  and 
consequences.  One  thing  only  remaina 
pretty  certain,  they  will  ever  appeal  to  that 
vein  of  superstition  ineradicable  froni,  and 
inherent  in,  human  nattire,  and  in  this 
way  they  will  always  afford  valuable  stock- 
in-trade  to  the  story-teller  and  writer  of 
imaginative  fiction.  In  this  capacity  it  ia 
that  I  have  become  possessed  of  the  above 
manuscript 


TOLD  IN  FLANDEES. 

May,  1660. 

By  S.  K  Phillips. 


What  !  they  have  called  the  Stuart  back  again. 

To  put  the  yoke  upon  the  necks  we  freed  ! 
And  all  the  bloc^  that  watered  English  fields 

Was  spilt   for  naught— well,  I.  nor  know    nor 
heed. 
Mine  is  no  single  story  of  life  spoilt, 

And  hope  laid  waste,  for  either  cause  or  king ; 
Or  Charles,  9r  Cromwell— one  might   laugh,  one 
frown,'* 

But  either  held  a  heart  a  useless  thing  I 

The  Stuart  back  again !  and  but  for  her, 

He  might  be  lying  still  enow  I  wot ;  - 
And  round  the  head  they  crown  the  earth-worm's 
trail. 

And  in  the  heart  they  trust  my  errant  shot 
Dost  know  the  tale  ?    How  one  October  eve, 

I,  with  mv  troop,  was  close  upon  his  track, 
This  man,  this  king— how  the  old  war-cry  calls, 

The  fiery  past  and  all  its  memories  back  I 

Well,  listen,  bov,  and  gather  from  my  lot, 

Lessons,  the  nrst  girl  that  jrou  meet  will  scatter 
To  the  four  winds— for  you  will  dree  your  weird. 

And   spend  your  best   for   love — 'tis   no  great 
matter ! 
Aye — we  were  camping  out  by  Droitwich  town. 

And  tidings  came  Charles  Stuart  lay  concealed. 
In  Hindley  Castle,  a  malignant  Hold, 

Whoso  master  led  his  biuid  to  Worcester  field. 

Some  chance  had  spared  his  head,  and  stiU  he  kept, 

A  sorry  state  in  that  grey  tower  of  his— 
My  Mabel's  father— mine— whose  rosy  lips 

Krewhile  had  met  mine  in  betrothal  kiss ; 
Then  civil  war  had  struck  our  hands  apart, 

Though  love  held  fast,  albeit  sorely  tried  ; 
She  prized  the  white  rose  that  she  proudly  wore. 

And  duty  held  me  close  to  Cromwell's  side. 

Well,  a  scout  beat  my  quarters  up  that  day — 

My  curse  upon  him  and  his  lying  tongue  ! 
And  said,  at  nightfall — 'twas  a  likdy  tale 

For  the  sky  lowered,  and  the  moon  was  young — 
Charles  Stuart  from  the  postern-gate  would  pass. 

On  Mabel's  palfrey  white,  in  woman's  weed. 
While  in  the  forest  trusty  posts  were  set,       ^  j  ^ 

On  to  the  seaboard,  safe  his  flight  to  speecK  IV^ 
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I  knew  the  poatem— our  old  tryst  was  there—? 

I  knew  the  palfrey  I  was  wont  to  guide, 
ThroiK^h  many  a  happy  idle  summer  noon, 

In  l£e  great  forest,  down  the  grassy  ride ; 
And  with  ambitious  pulses  throbbing  high, 

I  laid  my  ambush,  planned  the  sure  surprise. 
And  thought  how  I  could  bny  her  father's  grace. 

And  win  my  darling  with  my  royal  prize. 

You  see  I  deemed  my  Mabel  far  away, 

Close  in  her  convent  walls,  in  sunny  France, 
So  set  my  springe  in  peace,  and  would  not  fear 

Of  doom  from  her  quick  lip  or  angpry  glance ; 
I  knew  her  father,  crippled  hmb  and  purse 

At  Worcester  fight,  his  threshold  might  not  cross, 
And  thought   to   strike  my  stroke  and  win   my 
game. 

And  in  my  triumph  heal  both  wrath  and  loss. 

She  would  forgive,  for  love  will  pardon  all 
"Done  for  love's  sake,  and  we'd  entreat  him  well. 
How  slow  they  lagged  away,  the  weary  hours  I 

How  slow  the  shades  of  night  around  us  fell  I 
As  in  the  thicket  with  my  tz^pers  round. 

With  hungry  eyes  we  watched  the  winding  road ; 
The  pheasant's  whirring  wing  our  pylaoB  tbruled ; 

The  hare's  shy  footfall  echoed  as  it  trode. 

At  last,  at  last,  through  the  dim  shadows  loomed, 

The  woman's  figure,  and  the  snow-white  horse ; 
"  Stand,  or  we  shoot ! "  clear  rang  the  challenge 
out, 

We  saw  him  start,  yet  hold  upon  his  course ; 
Once  more  the  warning — reckless  on  he  pressed. 

Ui^ng  with  whip  and  spur  the  desperate  flight, 
And  then,  the  sharp  ring  of  my  pistol  woke 

The  thousand  echoes  of  the  forest  night ! 

He  staggered,  reeled,  and  from  the  saddle  fell. 

And  bursting  through  the  brushwood  with  a  shout. 
We  rushed  to  seize  him,  just  as  from  .the  clouds 

With  a  wild  ghastly  gleam  the  moon  looked  out. 
Him  \    On  no  swarthy  Stuart  locks  and  brows, 

Glared  that  wild  light.    The  iron  solTiiers  round 
Would  shudder,  teUing  of  the  cry  I  gave, 

falling,  as  death-struck,  by  Her,  on  the  ground. 

My  darling,  my  lost  darling  1  nine  long  years 

Have  wearied  by  me  since  that  night  accurst, 
Yet  as  I  tell  it,  the  old  anguish  wakes. 

And  throbs  and  burns  as  fiercely  as  at  first. 
My  darling,  with  my  bullet  in  her  side, 

Who  looked  up  at  me  with  such  pitying  eyes, 
Ajs  my  stunned  senses  woke  to  agony. 

On  the  stained  turf,  beneath  the  cruel  skies. 

She  whispered,  with  the  ghost  of  the  old  smile. 

At  the  old  jest,  "For  you.  and  for  the  king  1 " 
She  laid  my  hand  upon  her  bleeding  breast. 

And  there,  and  there,  oh,  God  1— I  felt  my  ring ! 
Murmured  some  fluttering  words  of  love  and  faith 

To  hush  the  ravings  of  my  mod  despair. 
And  drew  me  to  her  for  a  last,  long  kiss. 

And  then  she  went,  and  left  me  lonely  there. 

What  chanced  the  next  ?    I  scarcely  know  or  care. 

They  said  my  fatal  shot  a  warning  gave, 
My  troopers  found  the  lair— the  prey  was  flown ; 

So  not  in  vain  my  love  had  died  to  save. 
'Twas  on  that  loyal  errand  she  was  bound. 

The  blundering  spy  had  hit  hat  half  the  truth ; 
So  in  the  great  iState  whiripooi  sank  the  bark, 
That  held  the  golden  promise  of  oar  youth. 

t-vould  not  trend  tb^P^^^  ^^rhlocxM  tksA  dyed, 

'Phmgmycojixj^-affion  ^>^k ii^ (yi-c^nx^QW^  face. 
And  wh/ie  hrnj'  bet^^   ^^^lutt^     ^vere  clutched 

around,     ^^ 
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Love,  is  my  penance  almost  over  now  ? 

Is  the  wrong  cancelled,  and  the  hand  washed 
white? 
Will  the  grey  hairs  and  weary  lines  of  pain. 

Change  in  the  radiance  of  the  heavenly  light  ? 
Dopriests  speak  sooth?  and  shall  we' meet  again, 

Happy,  and  young,  and  trusting?  meet,  we  two, 
Just  as  we  did  on  the  sweet  summer  eves. 

In  the  green  forest,  where— I  murdered  you  ? 

By  God's  good  grace  we  may— how  long— how  long! 

And  war,  and  woe,  and  states,  and  laws,  and  kings, 
And  all  the  stir  we  make  about  them  here. 

Will  show  to  us  as  very  little  things. 
Only  I'm  tired— something  snapped  I  think, 

Just  as  I  fired  that  pistol,  in  my  brain  ; 
I'll  try  and  sleep,  one  should  not  wake  the  past. 

And  BO— they've  got  Charles  Stuart  back  again  ! 
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A  ROJCANOE  ov  1881. 

By  Paul  Challinor. 
CHAPTER  L 

"  Yox;  are  the  very  man  we  want,"  said 
Milner. 

<*  Because  I  hate  the  sea  with  more  than 
classic  hatred,  don't  know  one  end  of  a  yacht 
from  another,  or  the  name  of  a  single  rope 
or  spar,  and  inevitably  get  in  the  way  and 
give  occasion  for  wrath  whenever  anything 
critical  has  to  be  done  to  a  sail  T'  I 
enquired  with  gentle  satire. 

<<Only  for  a  fortnight^''  Milner  pleaded. 

"Don't  I  know  what  that  means  on 
board  a  sailing  yacht  1  Didn't  I  start 
once  from  Cowes  for  the  Hebrides,  take 
six  weeks  getting  round  the  Land's  End, 
and  come  home  ignominiously  by  train 
from  Bristol  at  last  1  If  you  must  take 
me  to  Scotland,  why  not  invite  me  to 
a  Pallman  carl  I  should  know  then 
exactly  how  much  suffering  to  expect." 

Milner  looked  cast  down. 

"  Well,  Everettj  if  you  won't  come,  you 
won't.  I  knew  you  were  the  laziest  beggar 
living,  but  lying  about  a  deck  reading 
novels  in  the  sunshine  is  the  extent  of  the 
exertion  required  of  you — ^you  needn't  even 
talk,  there'll  be  plenty  to  do  that  without 
you — and  if  you  don't  feel  equal  to  it,  I 
have  no  more  to  say.  I  didn't  think  it 
was  much  use  asking  you,  somehow.  Nora 
settled  it." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  why  couldn't  you  have 
said  so  at  first  f  If  Mrs.  Mihier  gives  an 
order,  I  know  it's  for  my  good,  even 
though  its  wisdom  be  not  apparent  to  my 
limited  vision,  and  forthwith  obey  with 
simple,  unquestioning  faitL  When  do  we 
start  1" 

"  Next  Tuesday.    But  you  are  to  dine 
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with  U8  to-morrow,  to  talk  over  matters  and 
meet  Desmond  Heron." 

"  The  Irish  M.P.— the  Home  Ruler  ?  Is 
he  of  your  party  ? "  I  groaned. 

''Of  course  he  is.  If  you  had  listened 
to  a  single  word  I  have  been  saying,  you 
would  have  heard  that  the  cruise  is  under- 
taken solely  on  his  account.  He  has  been 
ordered  by  the  doctors  to  strike  work  for 
some  time,  and  above  all  to  keep  clear  of 
the  House — not  an  easy  order  to  obey  just 
now.  Poor  fellow  I  he  has  had  a  good  aeal 
to  try  him." 

''  Didn't  Eilmainham  agree  with  him  t " 
I  asked  innocently. 

"  Don't  be  such  an  idiot,  Everett.  The 
Queen  has  not  a  more  loyal  subject  than 
Heron.    Eilmainham  I " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said  humbly. 
"  The  last  time  I  read  a  speech  of  his  he 
seemed  on  the  road  there — that  was  alL" 

"  He  has  stood  by^  his  party  like  a  man, 
and  gone  as  far  with  them  as  he  could 
with  honour,  and  they  have  rewarded  him 
as  is  the  nature  of  the  animal  to  do.  But 
remember,  not  a  word  of  Ireland  to-morrow, 
or  of  politics  of  any  description,  if  you 
can  help  it  Don't  forget  To-morrow, 
Wednesday,  the  27th.  Can  you  undertake 
to  recollect  so  much  1 " 

"  On  mv  head  be  it  Eight  o'clock,  I 
suppose  % '' 

I  did  remember,  and  was  more  than 
punctual.  Eight  hod  not  struck  by  the 
*'  grandfather's  clock  "  on  Milner's  staircase 
when  I  entered  the  pretty  drawing-room 
in  Cromwell  Boad.  It  was  perfect  in  its 
way,  like  its  mistress,  charming  according 
to  no  particular  rules  of  art,  but  bright 
quaint,  altogether  satisfying,  full  of  traces 
of  a  thousand  whims  and  fancies  indulged 
to  the  full,  as  they  well  maybe  by  a  youn^ 
couple  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  fuU 
purse  and  empty  nursery..  I  sighed  to 
think  for  what  all  this  was  going  to  be 
exchanged :  for  one  room  the  size  of  an 
inferior  butler's  pantry,  a  deck  scorching 
or  slippery  as  the  case  might  be,  the 
chances  of  wind  and  wave,  and  deliberate 
exile  from  half  the  comforts  of  everyday  life. 

Mrs.  Milner,  unconscious  of  my  presence, 
was  idling  gracefully  about  the  room,  a  slim, 
girlish  figure  in  golden-brown  draperies, 
touching  her  pretty  possessions  as  if  she 
loved  them,  adjusting  an  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  dandelions  and  dock-leaves  in  a 
brown  kitchen-pot,  turning  the  easel  with 
Milner's  last  acquisition  in  water-colours  a 
trifle  more  to  the  light,  redraping  the  folds 
of  a  brocade  portiere.     I  came  up  just  as 


she  was  lightly  touching  the  white  shoulders 
of  a  marble  nyn^h  wiSi  a  peacock  plame. 

"  You  dirty  giil,"  I  heard  her  say. 

"And  you  will  leave  her  for  weeks  and 
weeks  to  the  mercy  of  houaemaidfi/'  I 
murmured  reproachfully. 

She  turned  round  on  me  laughing 
merrily.  She  always  was  laughing,  except 
when  she  was  talking,  or  eating,  or  drink- 
ing. I  never  in  my  life  saw  Mhl  Milner 
working,  or  reading,  or  listening,  and  can't 
imagine  her  asleep. 

"It  will  do  her  no  harm  to  wear  her 
holland  pinafore  for  a  month.  So  you  are 
coming  f  Walter  was  really  pleased  when 
you  accepted,  under  protest  You  see,  we 
particularly  want  a  pleasant  partyj  for  poor 
Desmond  Heron's  sake." 

"Why  'poor,'  and  what  can  I  do  to 
comfort  an  Obstructionist ) " 

"  A  heartbroken  man  1 "  she  said  sofUj*, 
sinking  into  a  cludr«  "  Don't  you  knoir 
he  was  shot  at  the  last  time  he  went  down 
to  his  own  homel  He,  who  always  believed 
that,  come  what  might,  his  people  would 
stand  ^  by  him  1  The  disappointment  is 
crushing  him.  Then  he  has  been  denounced 
as  a  traitor  by  his  party,  because  he 
supports  Government  on  the  Land  Question. 
Yes,  I  know'how  infinitely  absurd  it  most 
appear  to  you  for  a  man  to  be  affected  by 
anything  not  relating  to  his  own  personal 
welfare,  and  to  distil  himself  because  a 
few  thousand  of  his  fellow-creatures  are 
letting  themselves  be  led  blindly  to  their 
own  destruction,  but  some  men  are  se 
constituted,  and  Desmond  Heron  is  ona 
Love  of  his  country  is  the  one  passion  of 
his  Ufe,  I  believe." 

"Unrequited,  it  appears,"  I  gently  sug- 
gested. 

Mrs.  Milner  gave  me  a  scornful  look,  aa 
she  well  knows  how  to  do.  She  is  a  happy, 
innocent-faced  creature,  as  full  of  play  as  a 
kitten,  and  as  ready  to  scratch  on  occasion. 
I  adore  her,  and  she  knows  it^  and  Milner 
knows  it^  and  we  are  none  of  us  any  the 
worse  for  the  fact  I  gave  in,  and  hastily 
petitioned  for  details. 

"You  should  hear  Walter  tell  Desmond 
Heron's  story,"  she  said,  "and  of  his  first 
visit  to  Corrig  Diarmid.  Desmond  had 
just  come  into  the  property  unexpectedly, 
by  tiie  death  of  a  distant  cousin.  He 
didn't  want  it,  a  young  ofiicer  in  a  crack 
regiment  with  a  handsome  income  of  his 
own ;  but  he  was  Irish,  and  patriot  above 
all,  and  started  to  take  possession  in 
high  glee,  little  thinking  what  awaited 
him,  poor  fellow !    It  was  the  famine  year. 
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and  Walter  says  their  journey  to  the  west 
haunts  htm  still  like  a  bad  dream.  The 
last  man  had  been  an  absentee,  and  no  one 
in  Dublin  had  been  able  to  tell  them  any- 
thing about  the  place.  They  found  their 
way  to  it  through  awful  scenes  of  de- 
solation ;  through  wide  green  valleys,  with 
great,  solemn  hills  around  rising  to  the 
sky,  and  not  a  human  voice  or  sound  to 
break  the  silence,  only  the  scream  of  the 
wild-fowl,  until  once,  as  they  passed  a 
cluster  of  ruined-looking  smokeless  hovels, 
he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  'keen' 
over  the  dead.  'But  it's  past  keening 
they  are,  the  cratnrs,'  said  the  driver. 
*Not  a  decent  burying,  let  alone  a  wake, 
since  Father  Moriarty  was  down.'  Deadand 
dying  everywhere,  all  the  young  and  strong 
gone  to  se^k  their  fortunes  abroad.  It  was 
terrible.  When  they  got  to  the  shut-up, 
dilapidated  old  house,  they  found  the  news 
of  their  coming  had  somehow  got  wind,  and 
there  was  a  little  crowd  to  welcome  them. 
Poor,  starved  tatterdemalions  I  They 
crowded  round  the  car,  and  tried  a  feeble 
little  shout  of  'Lons  life  to  the  young 
masther  1 '  'Long  li^  to  reign  over  us  1 ' 
And  then,  Walter  says,  Desmond  fairly 
broke  down,  and  cried  like  a  child.  He 
grew  years  older  in  those  da3rs,  and  rose  to 
the  work  that  lay  before  him  like  a  man ; 
but  he  had  the  evils  of  three  generations  to 
undo.  He  sold  every  acre  he  had  in  England, 
and  gave  himself  and  his  to  his  Irish  people. 
I  saw  nothing  of  the  place  till  five  years 
ago,  when  we  spent  our  honeymoon  thera 
Sach.  a  lovely  spot,  like  a  scene  in  a 
romance,  with  Desmond  and  his  wife  for 
hero  and  heroine ! " 

<<  He  is  married?" 

''  She  died  soon  after  our  visit  She  was 
the  only  descendant  of  the  old  family. 
There  was  a  poetical  fitness  in  the  marriage, 
you  see;  and. a  perfect  wife  she  was — ^a 
typical  Irish  beauty,  witty  and  winning 
beyond  all  English  imagining,  and  devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  her  husband's  work.  He 
was  almost  indignant  at  the  extent  of  her 
personal  influence  with  the  people.  When 
they  had  driven  him  past  all  patience  by 
obstinately  persisting  in  some  pernicious 
old  practice,  or  by  refusing  even  to  try 
some  new  labour-saving  device,  all  at  once 
they  would  give  in,  *'.to  oblige  the  mis- 
thress  " — ^an  utterly  wrong  principle.  Not 
a  bit  of  the  place  was  like  an  English 
model  farm;  nothing  half  so  hideous;  but 
the  farmhouses  were  comfortable,  some 
handsome,  and  the  labourers'  cottages  tidy 
and    cosv.     There   were    sdiools.    with 


rosy,  barefooted  children  trotthig  in  and 
out;  and  at  the  chapel  on  Sundays  as 
well-to-do-looking  a  congregation  as  you 
could  meet  anywhere.  Poor  Aileen  J  she 
was  like  a  young  queen  among  them ;  and 
they  broke  her  heart  at  lastl  Hush! 
Why,  Walter,  how  late  you  are  1  And 
where  can  Desmond  Heron  be  t " 

I  was  interested  in  the  man  by  this 
time,  though  predisposed  to  detest  him. 
Didn't  she  call  him  "Desmond,"  while  I 
am  always  "  Mr.  Everett "  f 

'  Here  he  was  at  last  Qoite  an  old  fogy, 
grey-haired  and  bright-eyed,  with  an  arm 
in  a  sling ;  a  tall,  rather  bent  figure,  and  a 
singularly  soft,  sweet  vdca  Inoffensive,  at 
any  rate.    And  here  was  dinner. 

We  were  a  gay  little  party.  The  Milners' 
new  yacht,  their  pet  and  plaything,  the 
Psamathe,  of  course  engrossed  the  conver- 
sation. Her  rig,  her  behaviour  generally, 
her  stores,  were  all  exhaustively  discussed, 
and  the  three  weeks  at  Walter's  disposal 
were  to  include  more  than  the  mind  of 
yachtsman  had  ever  conceived.  The  ori- 
ginal scheme,  to  which  we  eventually 
reverted,  was  to  sail  up  the  east  coast  as 
far  as  we  could  for  a  week,  and  then 
— weather  permitting — ^return  as  we 
came. 

<'  Don't  leave  Emescliffe  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Milner.  *'  Remember  I  shall  want  a  whole 
day  with  Madge,  and  you  all  may  go 
fishing  the  while." 

Madffe  was  Mrs.  Milner's  elder  sister, 
married  to  a  Yorkshire  vicar,  whom  we 
were  to  visit  in  passing. 

Heron  talked  little  and  ate  less.  He 
brightened  up  whenever  Mrs.  Milner 
addressed  him,  but  sank  again  directly 
into  moody  silenee. 

When  she  left  the  room,  he  turned  to 
Milner,  saying  very  gently : 

"Will  you  and  your  wife  forgive  me, 
Milner,  if  I  beg  you  to  leave  me  out  of 
thisi" 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  Your  hand 
isn't  worse  t "  asked  Milner  anxiously. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  to  be  allowed  to 
use  it  a  little  in  a  few  days.  It's  not  that ; 
but  being  better,  I  ought  to  be  in  my 
placa" 

"The  Bill  will  have  gone  up  to  the 
Lords  by  that  time,"  returned  Milner; 
"  and  what  good  will  you  be  doing  in  the 
House  1  I'll  promise  to  get  papers  at 
Yarmouth,  Scarborough — any  where  we  can, 
all  the  way — ^and  if  you're  wanted,  which 
you  won't  be,  you  can  get  back  by  traib. 
Now.  on  vour  honour,  are  von  not  under 
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orders  to  try  a  cruise  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  as  the  oidj  way  of  refittio^  f " 

**  Somethbg^  of  the  sort ;  but  hf e's  too 
short  to  waste  in  the  experiment." 

'*  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  U^ron.  If  you 
won't  behave  with  ordinary  common-sense, 
you'll  break  down  utterly.  Your  nerves 
are  going,  and  your  brain  will  go  after 
them.  Eather  costly  sacrifices  in  the 
interests  of  your  precious  countrymea 
They'll  be  the  death  of  you  yet" 

"They  will,"  said  Heron  in  an  emphatic 
undertona  "  And  let  them,  and  welcome !" 
he  flashed  out  suddenly.  "They  have 
taken  from  me  all  that  I  lived  for— my 
heme,  my  wife,  my.  belief  in  the  future  of 
my  country — all  gone  I  I  gave  them  the 
b^t  I  had  in  my  life,  and  they  drive  me 
from  them  now,  a  crippled  pauper  I "  And 
he  brought  his  left  hand  down  with  a  force 
that  made  Milner's  Venetian  glass  ring, 
and  then  covered  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
with  it 

I  objected  strongly  to  such  a  public 
display  of  feeling,  but  when,  as  if  in 
extenuation,  he  tossed  a  dirty  little  note 
over  to  me,  saying,  "  That  came  to  me  at 
the  House  this  morning,"  I  felt  somewhat 
hot  and  indicant  as  I  read. 

"To  the  Tyrant  of  Gorrig  Diarmidl" 
it  ran.  "Tyrants  beware  1  Eemember 
Leitrim  and  Mountmorres  1  You've  had 
your  warning.  Send  Sinclair  back  where 
he  came  from,  or " 

It  was  too  hideously  foul  to  repeat  in 
full 

"Sinclair  is  my  agent,"  he  explained; 
"  an  honest  fellow,  who  won't  be  terrified 
out  of  the  country.  I  must  stand  by  him 
at  all  risk;  but,  Milner,"  his  voice  dropped 
and  quivered,  "  do  you  know  when  I  was 
shot  at,  my  servant,  who  was  with  me, 
would  not  stir  a  step  in  pursuit  of  the 
man.  I  followed  him  as  far  as  I  could, 
and  then  just  managed  to  creep  to  one  of 
my  own  labourers'  cottages,  and  the  wife 
would  hardly  admit  me  I " 

"  The  blackguards  ! "  growled  Milner. 
"All  the  more  reason  for  getting  away 
from  them." 

Heron  shook  his  head. 

"  I'm  a  doomed  man,  Milner.  I  feel  it 
Keep  from  me,  if  you  love  me,  as  if  I 
were  plague-smitten!  Let  this  be  our 
parting.'* 

"  Do  you  think  we  daren't  stand  by  a 
friend  in  trouble  1 "  said  an  indignant  voice 
from  the  door.  "Do  you  think  we're 
Irish  conspirators  f "  and  Mrs.  Milner,  in  a 
pretty  little  flash  of  generous  wrath,  laid 
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her  hand  protectingly  on  Heron's  shonldez: 
"  Give  me  this  fortnight,  it  is.  all  I  ask, 
and  then  we  part,  if  you  will,  for  ever." 

He  took  the  pretty  fingers  and  kissed 
them  with  infinite  tenderness  and  chivalry, 
and  gave  in,  as  I  always  did,  and  everyone 
else  too. 

Gravesend,  in  a  bright  little  gleam  of 
sunshine  at  high  tide,  is  an  exmlarating 
sight  I  felt  almost  reconciled  to  mj 
doom  as  I  watched  the  Psamathe  dancing 
at  her  moorings  from  the  window  of  the 
Falcon,  where  we  four  had  just  dined. 
Milner  and  Heron  were  going  to  and  fro, 
transporting  their  possessions  on  board. 
Mine  had  becoi  duly  stowed  awav,  and  I 
was  left  to  take  charge  of  Mrs.  Milner  and 
an  enormous  hamper  of  flowers  which 
Heron  had  brought  down,  and  which  she 
insisted  on  repacking  on  a  plan  of  her  own 
for  preservation  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  days. 

"  More  moss,  if  you  please,  and  damper. 
Thanks,  these  buds  needn't  blow  for  a 
week  to  come.  You  little  country  beauties, 
how  I  love  you  I  Apropos,  do  you  know 
Venetia  Dennistoun  % " 

"Apropos  of  rosebuds,  do  you  askt"  I 
repUed.  "I  suppose,  in  common  with 
some  hundreds  of  my  fellow-countrymen, 
I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  young 
lady." 

"  Now,  that  speech  is  meant  for  a  veiled 
sneer,  and  I  am  not  sharp  enough  to  find 
it  out,"  mused  Mrs.  Milner.  "  I  was  think- 
ing of  country  beauties,  everything  fresh 
and  sweet    Please  explain." 

"  Well,  when  one  knows  how  a  girl  looks 
in  a  swing,  drinking  tea,  cuddling  a  kitten, 
making  eyes  at  society  over  a  big  muff,  or 
swinging  her  legs  perched  on  a  table- 
comer,  and  reads  once  a  week  what  she 
has  been  wearing  wherever  she  went,  with 
whom  she  has  ridden,  danced,  flirted,  one 
may  say  that  one  knows  her — slightly." 

I  stopped.  Mrs.  Milner  was  in  real 
anger. 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  in  addition  to 
all  this  that  she  is  my  most  intimate 
friend,  and  is  to  join  us  this  evening — and 
that  the  greater  part  of  what  you  have 
been  saying  is — is " 

"  Lies,  I  suppose,"  I  suggested  humbly ; 
"  but,  you  see,  I  believed  them.  I  am  very 
sorry;  what  can  I  say  to  make  you  forgive 
mel" 

"  Just  suspend  your  prejudices  one  fort- 
night— no,  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour  1  That 
is  all  I  ask;  but  first  admit  that  you 
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never,  in  a  phot<ograph  or  oat,  saw  Yenetia 
looking  anything  but  a  lady." 

"  N — no,  perhaps  I  haven't;  but  one  sees 
her  exhibited  amongst  the  goodly  company 
of  professional  beauties,  and  hasn't  time  to 
discriminate  amongst  their  various  ways 
and  manners." 

"I  know  Yenetia's  portrait  has  been 
everywhere.  It's  too  lovely  to  suppress, 
and  she  can't  help  those  socie^  papers 
romancing  about  her  doings.  I  met  her 
last  night  and  told  her  our  plans.  She 
asked  if  we  wouldn't  take  her  in.  She  is 
invited  to  some  place  in  Scotland  for 
August  I  couldn  t  refuse  her,  even  to 
oblige  you." 

I  hadn't  time  to  reply,  for,  turning  round, 
I  saw  standing  near  us  a  young  lady  very 
quietly  dressed,  with  a  big,  shady  hat,  and 
the  sweetest  face  I  ever  beheld  looking 
from  under  it ;  and  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  she  must  have  heard  a  good  deal 
of  our  conversation. 

I  was  glad  to  bury  myself  in  the  hamper 
during  the  greeting  that  ensued;  but 
though  Mrs.  Milner's  blue  eyes  dbEmced 
with  mischief  as  she  introduced  us,  Miss 
Dennistoun's  face  was  impenetrable  in  its 
gracious  calm  Happily  the  Psamathe's 
gig  appeared  nearing  the  shore.  The 
hamper  was  finished  in  a  scramble ;  wraps, 
books,  and  small  packages  collected, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  we  were  on 
board.  I  made  myself  as  useful  as  a  land- 
lubber could  during  the  transit,  being 
honestly  anxious  to  earn  my  pardon ;  but 
Miss  Dennistoun  received  all  my  atten- 
tioTL^  with  exactly  the  same  sweet  civility 
that  she  bestowed  on  the  steward,  and  lefb 
me  in  doubt  whether,  after  all,  she  did  not 
consider  my  opinion  of  her  of  exactly  as 
much  importance  as  his. 

The  Psamathe  looked  "  a  picture  "  that 
evening,  Mrs.  Milner  said.  I  suppose  she 
did,  but  I  modestly  refrain  from  attempting 
to  describe  it  Miss  Dennistoun  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  admired  and  criticised 
with  a  zest  and  knowledge  of  things  nau- 
tical that  bewitched  Milner  completely. 

"  A  big,  bouncing,  chattering,  brainless 
school-rirl,"  was  my  mental  verdict 

Handsome  she  was.  Handsome  enough 
to  take  one's  breath  away,  even  in  these 
days  of  beautiful  women,  with  a  tall,  strong, 
graceful  figure,  and  the  bearing  of  a  young 
princess.  I  understood  Mrs.  Milner's  wrath 
at  my  confounding  her  with  the  ordinary 
professional  beauty.  At  her  most  auda- 
cious she  looked  Uke  royalty  on  a  frolic, 
dignified  in  spite  of  herself. 


So  we  glided  swiftly  past  the  low-lying 
green  shores  to  the  sea,  through  the  linger- 
ing sunlight 

''A  fair  beginning,"  said  Mrs.  Milner  to 
me ;  "will  it  last,  I  wonder  % " 

So  did  I. 

I  awoke  next  morning  brimful  of  good 
resolutions.  I  was  going  to  be  as  nauticaUy 
jolly  as  I  knew  how;  I  would  fall  in 
love  with  Miss  Dennistoun  as  madly  and 
hopelessly  as  she  could  require;  and  I 
wouldn't  mention  Liverpool  or  dynamite 
in  the  Home  Eider's  hearing  as,  impelled  by 
some  cruel  fatality,  I  did  whenever  I  was 
short  of  small-talk.  A  yachting  romance 
by  a  master  of  the  subject  lay  ready  to  my 
hand,  and  there  in  the  cold,  grey,  morning 
hours  did  I  conscientiously  strive  to  get 
myself  into  the  appropriate  frame  of  mind 
for  the  situation. 

When  I  got  on  deck  I  found  a  day  to 
try  one's  philosophy  to  the  fiilL  Soft, 
steady  rain  was  falling,  a  dim  mist  drifting 
about  us,  cutting  off  ail  sight  of  the  shore, 
or  of  anything  but  a  few  square  yards  of 
murky  water,  dimpled  by  falling  drops. 
Miss  Dennistoun,  looking  bigger  and  hand- 
somer than  ever  in  a  white  mackintosh, 
and  Milner,  were  on  deck.  Heron  followed 
me,  excusing  his  late  appearance  by  ex- 
plaining that  this  was  his  first  attempt 
at  dressing  without  a  servant,  and  exulting  in 
his  success.  He  felt  quite  happy,  he  declared, 
to  think  how  completely  his  one-handed- 
ness  exonerated  him  from  any  obligation  to 
bear  a  hand  in  anything,  pulling,  or  hauling, 
of  belaying,  or  splicing  the  mainbrace,  or 
shivering  bis  timbers,  or  any  other  nautical 
manoeuvres. 

Breakfast  and  Mrs.  Milner  awaited  us, 
after  which  Milner  carried  me  off  to  unpack 
and  arrange  certain  stores.  This  accom- 
plished, we  joined  the  rest  Weather  the 
same  as  before,  and  everyone  rather 
astonished  to  find  it  only  eleven  o'clock. 
However,  we  were  persistently  cheery,  and 
luncheon  came  at  last  After  luncheon — ^a 
blank.  Some  wind  sprang  up,  I  don't 
know  from  what  quarter,  but  it  served  to 
amuse  Milner.  Heron  had  letters  to  write, 
to  be  posted  at  Yarmouth,  and  Mrs.  Milner 
insisted  on  acting  as  his  secretary.  Miss 
Dennistoun  and  I  were  left  in  possession  of 
the  deck. 

"  Smoke  if  you  like,"  she  said  coolly,  "  I 
want  to  read.  It's  a  pity  to  expend  con- 
versation ;  we  shall  want  it  all  before  we 
see  land." 

"  By  all  means,"  I  replied,  and  withdrew 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbrella, 
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thinking  that  good  resolution  Number  Two 
might  as  well  go  overboard. 

I  Gk>uldn't  help  looking  at  her  now  and 
then,  she  made  such  a  pretty  bit  of  colour 
against  the  dark  umbrella,  with  her  knot 
of  red-brown  hair,  soft  pink  cheeks,  and 
long,  dusky  eyelashes  slanting  downwards. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  book  evidently 
bored  her  immensely.  She  tried  again  at 
a  page,  looked  back  to  the  last  one,  then 
on  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  then  save  it 
up  and  glanced  at  me,  and  then  looked 
straight  out  to  sea  again  into  the  haze.  I 
began  to  pace  the  deck,  stopping  with 
ostentatious  caution  just  short  of  her  seat. 
Backwards  and  forwards  I  went,  with  eyes 
carefully  averted,  wondering  howlong  Heron 
could  have  the  assurance  to  keep  Mrs. 
Milner  immersed  in  his  correspondence. 
I  think  half  an  hour  passed  in  this  amuse- 
ment, and  then  I  took  a  surreptitious  peep 
under  the  umbrella.  Miss  Dennistoun's 
head  had  fallen  against  the  tafirail;  she 
was  fast  asleep.  I  took  a  mean  revenge 
for  all  snubs,  for  I  descended  and  procured 
a  big  Shetland  wrap,  which  I  dropped 
lighuy  over  her,  and  then  securing  the 
umbrella,  which  was  strolling  from  her 
grasp,  sat  down  and  awaited  events.  I 
looked  at  her  once  or  twice,  and  was  struck 
bythe  extreme  youthfulness  of  her  face.  She 
was  dreaming  evidently,  and  unhappily,  for 
her  lips  curved  like  a  grieved  child's,  and 
presently  the  soft,  cur^  lashes  grew  wet 
with  more  than  spray,  and  a  big  tear 
rolled  over  the  Shetknd  wrap,  and  splashed 
down  on  to  my  ungloved  hand.  I  sat 
looking  at  it  in  comical  amaze,  not  caring 
to  brush  it  off  somehow ;  till  I  found  her 
eyes  wide  open,  fixed  on  me. 

''Have  I  been  crying  1"  she  asked, 
"  And — and — ^who  put  this  over  me  1  " 

Our  eyes  met,  and  we  broke  into  a 
hearty  lau^h,  infinitely  cheering  and  in- 
vigorating m  the  grey  gloom. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  and  talk  to  me, 
and  keep  me  awake  1 '' 

"  Because  I  thought  you  wanted  me,  and 
I  might  never  again  get  such  a  chance  of 
disobliging  you." 

Then  we  lauded  again,  but  she  seemed 
cramped  and  chilly,  so  I  descended  in  search 
of  tea,  bringing  back  the  information  that 
Heron  and  his  |)rivate  secretary  ''  weren't 
half  through  their  work." 

"  How  mean  and  despicable  to  keep  us 
out  of  the  cabin  this  wretched  day,"  said 
Miss  Dennistoun  discontentedly.  "I'm 
sure  I  could  have  written  those  letters  for 
him  in  half  the  time." 


We  took  to  walking  the  deck  smartly. 

"  Three  o'clock,"  I  observed  presently. 

"You  needn't  mention  it^"  was  the 
reply.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down. 
Miss  Dennistoun's  fine  flow  of  spirits 
seemed  in  abeyance.  "Your  watch  must 
have  stopped,"  she  observed  presently. 

"  Three  fifteen  exactly,"  I  returned. 

Then  we  both  sat  down  and  gazed  at  the 
cabin  skylight,  in  which,  to  complete  our 
disgust,  a  ught  now  glowed. 

"  I  hope  Heron's  speech  on  the  Amend- 
ments is  getting  on  prosperouslj,"  I 
observed  viciously. 

"  A  precious  lot  of  help  Nora  Milner 
will  be  able  to  give  him,"  said  the  fair 
Yenetia  spitef uUy. 

Silence,  and  another  turn  or  two. 

"  Where  are  we  now  % " 

"Off  the  coast  of  HoUand,  I  shoold 
imagine,"  I  replied  cheerfully.  "I  don't 
know,  and  I  don't  suppose  anyone  else  does 
— least  of  all  Milner." 

Silence  again,  and  a  surreptitiousglanoe 
at  my  watch.  Three  forty-five !  I^  and 
down,  up  and  down.  It  was  a  trifle  lighter 
now,  and  the  rain  stopped  by  decrees. 

"  The  rain  ceased,  the  decks  dried,  ihe 
air  became  full  of  warmth  and  colour,  and 
the  shore  broke  out  in  all  sorts  of  atmo- 
spheric effects,"  said  Miss  Dennistoun, 
evidently  quoting  firom  memory.  "  What 
impostors  yachting  novelists  are.  I  should 
like  to  review  some  of  them." 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  find  all  that  in  Scot- 
land," I  suggested. 

"  Scotland !  Do  you  think  we  shall  ever 
see  Scarborough  1 — I  don't." 

"Miss  Dennistoun,  why  did  you  come  V 

"  Mr.  Everett,  why  did  you  1 " 

"If  I'm  a  pressed  man,  but  you're  a 
volunteer." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  was  led  away  by 
these  deluders,"  she  said,  extracting  a 
volume  from  each  pocket ;  "  I  thought  some 
of  it  must  be  true." 

I  recognised  the  author  whom  I  had 
been  blindly  consulting  as  an  oracle  that 
very  morning. 

"But,"  I  hazarded,  "you  know  you 
ought  to  sing — no,  hum  songs  all  day; 
not  beginnings  or  ends — only  middles." 

"  And  you,"  she  retorted,  "  ought  to  tell 
anecdotes;  they  needn't  be  new,  you 
know.  No  one  remembers  last  year's 
Punch." 

"Wait  till  we  get  to  Scotland,"  we 
remarked  simultaneously. 

"  Why,  it's  past  four,"  I  added  iovially. 

Some  thrilling  moments  followed.  MOner 
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appeared,  shouting,  '^  Nora  1  Heron  ! 
Mick  !  Look  out  1 "  Up  they  rushed, 
and  we  too. 

'*  The  Leith  steamer  1  0?er  there  1 "  and 
we  all  contemplated  with  wild  excitement 
a  bigi  splashing  monster  that  took  shape 
for  a  brief  moment,  and  then  became  one 
with  the  mist  again.  ''And  theVU 
be  at  their'  joumeps  end  on  Friday,"  I 
sighed. 

Next  day  rose  fair  and  bright,  the  per- 
fection of  yachting  weather ;  a  calm  sea 
and  a  fair  wind.  Heron's  speech,  or 
whatever  it  was,  being  happily  disposed  of, 
Mrs.  Milner  was  free  to  make  herself 
charming  in  other  quarters,  and  he  looked 
absolutely  gay  and  careless,  lying  on  the 
deck  reading  Tennyson  to  Miss  Dennis- 
toun,  who  had  appeared  in  a  striking  and 
distractingly  becoming  get-up  of  white 
serge  and  red  stockings  and  fisher- 
cap. 

We  reached  Yarmouth  that  afternoon, 
and  sent  a  boat  off  for  letters  and  papers. 
Heron  sent  his  share,  when  it  reached  him, 
away,  "  not  to  spoil  a  holiday,"  but  Milner 
and  I  threw  ourselves  with  avidity  on  the 
newspapers,  and  Miss  Dennistoun  sat  on 
the  deck,  and  opened  envelope  after  enve- 
lope, till  she  was  fairly  snowed-up  in  a 
heap  of  invitation-^notes  and  At  Home 
cards. 

"  What  a  foolish  girl  you  were  to  give 
up  all  this,  Yenetia,"  said  Mrs.  Milner. 
"  Aren't  you  sorry  you  came  1 " 

Miss  Dennistoun  looked  up,  smiling 
brightly. 

"  Sorry  1  Do  you  think  I  ever  want  to 
see  another  London  season  1  I'm  glad  to 
have  had  my  day,  but,  oh,  so  much  more 
glad  that  it's  done!" 

''  Bless  the  girl  1  what  next  f " 

"A  sisterhood,  maybe.  I've  thought 
of  that  often,  unless  I  can  do  better. 
Heighol"  she  ended  with  a  sigh  that  set 
me  pondering. 

.  A  calm,  bright  evening.  The  future 
*' sister"  appeared  gorgeous  in  Venetian 
brocade  and  velvet  at  dinner.  We  ordered 
coffee  on  deck,  but,  before  joining  the 
ladies.  Heron  opened  his  parcel  of  letter& 
He  gave  an  impatient  half-laugh,  half-sigh, 
as  he  turned  them  over  and  spread  them 
out  on  the  table. 

"  Lookat  them,  Milner — ^Everett  Aren't 
they  just  heartbreaking)  Sinclair,  my 
agent,  writes  that  he  is  boycotted,  of 
course,  and  has  had  threatening  letters 
sent  him.  A  shot  was  fired  at  Mrs. 
Sinclair  through  the  dairy-window,  but  he 


thinks  that  was  only  done  to  terrify  them. 
Peter  Mahon,  the  old  herdsman,  has  been 
badlv  beaten,  and  lies  in  a  critical  state, 
for  driving  Air.  Sinclair's  cows  to  market. 
Poor  old  Peter !  I  must  get  back,  Milner. 
Listen !  '  The  Floyds  have  had  their  ricks 
fired,  and  the  Learys'  team  were  driven 
into  the  lake  and  drowned.  None  of  the 
following  have  paid  rent,  alleging  that 
their  lives  wouldn't  be  safe  for  an  hour  if 
they  dared'  —  a  shabby  excuse, -nothing 
more — 'and  a  notice  has  been  stuck  up, 
calling  upon  all  honest  men  to  rise  against 
landlordism,  and  to  begin  with  the  traitor, 
Desmond  Heron.'  Here's  something 
politer — a  notice  from  the  Land  League, 
calling  on  me  to  evict  at  once  Denis 
Conran,  and  reinstate  the  sons  of  Mary 
O'Shea  in  their  holding.  Their  father 
died  two  years  a^o,  leaving  three  years' 
rent  unpaid,  and  his  land  gone  to  the  bad. 
I  let  the  widow  and  her  sons  take  what 
they  could  away  with  them,  and  paid 
their  passage  to  America.  There,  there, 
what  use  in  going  over  it  all  ?  It's  sick 
to  the  heart  I  am.  I'm  almost  beat, 
Maner." 

He  crumpled  the  papers  up  and  thrust 
them  into  his  writing-case.  One  unopened 
remained  on  the  table. 

"What's  this  1" 

His  face  grew  white  and  set.  He  put  it 
down  and  looked  from  me  to  Milner  with 
terrified  gaze. 

"  I  must^o  1  Can  you  put  me  on  shore 
at  once — to-night  ?    Look  here  I " 

"  You're  a  dead  man.  The  width  of  the 
seas  won't  save  you;  you'll  never  see  land 
again,"  was  the  purport,  stripped  of  its 
garnish  of  hideous  expressions. 

"  A  last  attempt  to  frighten  you.  Put 
you  on  shore  1  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said 
Milner.  "  The  villains  had  your  address 
at  Yarmouth,  but  that's  all  they  can  do  by 
post,  so  let  them.    And  now  listen ! " 

A  strong,  beautiful  contralto  voice  began 
to  sing  a  little  Irish  ballad,  and  we  with 
one  consent  kept  silence  during  a  verse. 
Then  it  stopped. 

"Is  that  right,  Mr.  Everett  1"  laughed 
Miss  Dennistoun,  "  or  might  I  go  right 
through  just  for  once  f " 

Heron  dropped  the  letter  and  his  cares 
simultaneously,  it  seemed,  for  he  was  on 
deck  in  a  moment,  begging  for  some  more 
of  the  song. 

"Oh,  bold  Rory  O'Morel"  caroUed 
Yenetia.  "Gome  and  prompt  me  with 
the  brogue."  And  she  sang  to  us  like  a 
throstle  till  coffee  oame.  tizedbyGoOglc 
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CHAPTER  IL 

I  FOUND  her  alone  on  deck  next  morn- 

"  I  want  you  particularly,  Mr.  Everett 
Look  at  what  blew  into  my  cabin  last 
night"  And  she  held  out  the  note  that 
hi^  80  disturbed  us  alL  "What  does  it 
mean  ? " 

Her  face  was  white,  with  dark  shades 
under  her  eyes,  and  two  anxious  lines 
dented  her  white  forehead. 

''Nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  I  assure 
you.  That  sort  of  thing  arrives  as  regu- 
larly as  tiie  daily  papers.  Heron  is  quite 
accustomed  to  it  Threatened  men  live 
long,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  know  it,  and  I  don't-  believe 
it,"  she  said  impatiently.  "  I'm  frightened, 
OtherB  have  been  murdered  for  no  better 
reason.  Oh,  why^ — ^why  didn^t  ho  try  the 
South  Sea  leland^t  Thoy  coulfin't  have 
reached  him  tliere.^' 

^*  And  they  can't  reach  him  here,  either/' 
put  in  Miiner,  who  had  been  lifitening 
unobserved.  **  I'll  put  him  in  irons  if  he 
attempts  to  go  on  shore.  Hell  be  safe  for 
a  fortnight,  at  any  ratcj  and  the  troubles 
will  have  blown  over  by  that  tima" 

"  But— but "  She  hesitated,  glancing 

round  and  lowering  her  voice,  "  Are  you 
sure  no  one  can  come  on  board  unobserved, 
and  hide!" 

"Not  unless  he's  packed  in  the  ice^ — 
that  is  the  only  corner  Everett  and  I  did 
not  overhaul  yesterday  morning," 

"And  your  nienf"  she  said,  only  half 
assured, 

"Well,  you  ihall  satisfy  yourself  on 
that  point,  too;"  said  Milner  with  admirable 
patience.  "  You  know  Beckwith  1  He  waa 
with  the  Paamathe  when  Lord  Sedge  wick 
had  her,  and  so  were  Webster  and 
Murdoch — not  one  of  them  has  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  Irish  question 
that  I  can  discover,  Hannigan  is  a  friend 
of  Murdoch's,  I  believe.  He  brought  him, 
and  Beckwith  engaged  and  approved  him, 
and  Hannigan  brought  Lowry,  and  that's 
the  history  of  the  whole  crow/* 

"  Which  is  Hannigan  T  That's  an  Irish 
name.  And  where  did  Murdoch  get 
him  1 "  she  asked  auapiciouflly. 

"  He's  not  Irish  though,  and  Beckwith 
says  is  steady  enough,  if  not  over  bright 
rU  point  them  out  to  you  presently. 
Now  do  mako  yourself  happy^  like  a  good 
girl.  If  you're  afraid  of  being  in  Heron's 
company '* 

For  all  answer  she  tore  the  letter  into  a 


shower  of    small   pieces,   and    scattered 
them  on  the  water. 

"  There,  that's  an  end-  of  the  subject 
Now  for  breakfast" 

For  all  the  girl's  bright  looks  and  gay 
chatter  that  day,  I  could  see  that  the 
morning's  scare  had  left  an  impression  on 
her  not  easily  to  be  shaken  off.  I  saw  her 
start  at  every  unexpected  noise,  and  found 
her  deep  in  conversation  with  Beckwith, 
much  to  that  important  personage's  grati- 
fication. She  was  always  watcning  the 
men  at  their  work,  especially  "O'Donovan" 
and  "  Bossa,"  as  Milner  persisted  in  calling 
them,  and,  as  if  in  defiance  of  Milner's 
suggestion  of  cowardice,  kept  as  close  as 
she  unobtrusively  could  to  Heron,  at 
whom  I  saw  her  gazing  once  or  twice  with 
a  curious  intensity  of  expression  that 
made  me  think  it  was  rather  a  fine  thing 
to  bo  a  man  with  a  Doom. 

Scarborough  came  in  due  coursa  To 
go  ashore  or  not  1 

"  Who  wants  to  see  Scarborough  in 
July  t  *'  said  Venetia  contemptuously,  but 
it  appeared  everybody  did, 

"  Only  for  a  few  hours/*  I  said  to  her, 
"  and  I  promise  you  I'll  not  lose  sight  of 
Heron  for  a  moment*' 

She  gave  me  a  kind  little  look,  blush- 
ing rosy  red  the  while,  and  aahore  we 
went 

The  party  divided,  Mrs,  Milner  being 
on  shopping  bent,  and  we  mot  at  dinner  at 
the  hotel.  I  brought  my  Home  Ruler 
back  in  safety,  and  expected  at  least  a 
look  of  recognition,  but  Venetia  was 
absent  and  tired,  and  anxious  to  get  afloat 
again ;  bo  we  bade  farewell  to  Scarborongh 
in  the  grey  twilight,  and  set  sail  for 
Eraescliffe  and  the  Madge  who  began  to 
figure  prominently  in  Mrs.  Milner's  con- 
yersation  just  now. 

When  Heron  opened  his  letters  that 
evening  the  Irish  correspondence  had 
dwindled  to  a  report  irom  his  agent, 
neither  better  noi  worse  than  the  previous 
one,  while  the  '*  literature  of  assassin  a* 
tion  "  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 

"They've  lost  the  trail  at  last,"  said 
Milner  triumphantly,     "  I  told  you  so,^' 

We  felt  as  if  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
our  party  had  suddenly  lightened.  Heron 
looked  ten  years  younger;  Milner  and  Miss 
Dennistoun  were  wild  with  light^hearled- 
nesB ;  Mrs,  Milner,  the  only  one  who  had 
never  been  depressed,  was  the  only  one  not 
unduly  elated,  Yenetia  sang  for  us,  and 
appeared  in  resplendent  toilettes,  and 
declared  she  didn't  care  ho|rI](aD^Tl^e 
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wo  expended  creeping  up  the  never-ending 
line  of  the  Yorkshire  coast 

I  remember  being  rather  startled  by  one 
of  her  pranks.  It  was  the  only  summer 
day  of  all  oar  holiday,  a  dead  calm  and 
a  bright  July  son.  We  were  idly 
rockinff  on  the  water  opposite  a  long  line 
of  bold  black  cliffs,  with  indentations  here 
and  there  forming  tiny  bays  of  warm, 
brown,  boalder-strewn  sand.  Not  a  sien 
of  human  life  was  visible  on  the  wud 
lonely  shore,  and  I  turned  away  from  the 
contemplation  thereof,  and  descended  in 
quest  of  light  literature.  I  entered  the 
cabin  suddenly,  eliciting  a  startled  little 
shriek  from  Mrs.  Milner,  who  was  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  dazzling  vision. 

Miss  Dennistoun  in  an  amazing  dress  of 
white,  crimson,  and  orange,  tunicked, 
trousered,  and  cross-gartered,  with  her 
hair  tucked  away  under  a  jaunty  little  cap 
bedecked  with  a  rosette  of  the  same  colour. 
She  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  but 
drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  her 
hands  on  either  side  of  her  striped  belt,  and 
laughed  at  me. 

"Isn't  it  a  pretty  fancy  dress  f  she 
asked.  "  Just  help  me  on  with  my  ulster, 
please ; "  and  she  pocketed  the  cap,  replacing 
it  by  a  shady  straw  hat,  and  ran  lightly 
up  on  deck. 

"She  is  going  to  get  old  Webster  to 
take  her  for  a  swim,"  Mrs.  Milner  ex- 
plained. "You'll  see  something  pretty 
presently." 

So  I  did  when  I  ^ot  on  deck.  The 
crimson  cap  was  dancing  about  on  the 
waves  between  us  and  the  shore — diving, 
reappearing,  floating  quietly,  shooting 
ahead  at  a  tremendous  rate;  finally  it 
made  for  some  rocks,  up  one  of  which  a 
white  figure  scrambled  and  disappeared. 

"Shes  like  a  water-dog,"  said  Milner. 
"I  believe  she  got  a  Humane  Society's 
medal  once  for  some  plucky  feat." 

Webster  had  beached  the  boat,  and  was 
serenely  smoking  on  a  boulder.  After  an 
interval  I  saw  him  returning,  with  a 
dignified  young  lady  in  a  neat  and  proper 
setge  costume  steering;  the  bathing-dress 
Ijing  like  a  moist,  unpleasant  body  all  of  a 
heap  at  his  feet. 

"  I  felt  inclined  to  swim  back  to  you," 
she  said.  "  I  know  I  could  have  done  it 
Getting  on  board  was  the  difficulty." 

"You  won't  get  another  chance  of 
astonishing  us,"  I  replied;  "the  wind  is 
rising.  We  sIiaU  anchor  in  Ernescliffe  Bay 
to-night" 

She  grew  suddenly  grave. 


"Ernescliffe!  Do  you  know  what 
happened  at  Scarboroi^h,  Mr.  Everett) 
Nora  was  so  long  over  her  purchases  that 
I  got  tired,  and  went  off  for  a  ramble 
thinough  the  old  town.  I  lost  my  way,  and 
asked  a  man  who  was  loitering  under  a 
shed  full  of  fish-baskets  to  direct  me.  He 
said  he  couldn't  I  didn't  like  his  looks 
and  went  on,  but  as  I  passed  I  was  sure 
I  saw  Lowr^s  face  looking  out  of  the 
shadow  behind  him,  and  heard  some  one 
say  'Ernescliffe'  just  as  I  came  up. 
Beckwith  declares  no  one  went  ashore  that 
day  but  himself  and  Webster.  I  wish  we 
were  rid  of  those  men,  or  safe  in  Cromarty 
Firth.    No  one  gets  shot  in  Scotland." 

We  dropped  anchor  about  midnight,  and 
next  morning  were  hailed  by  a  boat  from 
the  shore  containing  Madse  and  her  vicar, 
the  Bev.  Eustace  Sandy&  Mrs.  Sandys  was 
very  like  her  sister  grown  stout  and 
matronly. 

We  went  on  shore,  of  course.  Ernescliffe 
consists  of  a  row  of  fishermen's  cottage^  at 
the  foot  of  a  tall  cliff,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  church  is  perched.  A  rough  pier  runs 
out  to  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the  little 
bay,  and  close  by  is  the  vicaraee,  an  em- 
bellished farmhouse.  The  parish  extends 
miles  inland,  we  were  told,  with  a  scanty, 
scattered  population. 

We  strolled  about  on  the  vicarage  lawn 
that  evening,  watching  the  littla  fleet  of 
fishing-boats  depart 

"  The  fish  are  in  shoals  out  there  to- 
night," said  the  vicar,  joining  us,  fresh  from 
his  parochial  round.  "Everything  that 
can  swim  has  gone  out  There  isn't  a  boat 
except  your  own  left  in  the  place,  or  a  man 
to  pull  it" 

"Beckwith  has  asked  leave  to  go  out 
fishing,"  said  Milner,  "so  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  go  on  board.  '  When  shall  you  be 
reiuly,  Nora  1 "     The  sisters  looked  blank. 

"  I  thought  you  all  were  going  to  stay 
here  all  night,"  said  Mrs.  Sandys  in  dismay. 

"  I  can  leave  Nora  and  Yenetia  if  they 
like,"  said  Milner.  "  I'll  send  the  boat  for 
them  to-morrow." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  we  three  departed. 

The  Psamathe  looked  very  forlorn  and 
empty  when  we  reached  her  after  the  bright 
little  vicarage.  We  missed  the  two  fair 
faces  and  gay  voices  unspeakably.  Milner 
fell  asleep.  Heron  actually  produced  a 
blue-book,  and  fell-to  making  extracts,  and 
I,  in  solitaiy  possession  of  the  deck,  leant 
over  the  side  watching  three  figures  pacing 
up  and  down  under  the  verandah  of  the 
vicarage  till  it  grew  too  dark  to  distinguish 
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Venetia's  dark  gown  from  the  two  white- 
robed  sisters.  I  smoked,  and  meditated, 
and  watered  the  movements  of  the  nearest 
fishing-smacks  with  languid  cariosity.  We 
were  aboat  a  mile  inshore  of  them,  and 
nearly  as  far  from  the  end  of  the  pier.  The 
moon  was  getting  up,  bright  and  clear,  and 
lights  were  moving  about  in  the  vicarage 
windows. 

"  Ten  o'clock.  Bedtime,  I  suppose,  in 
these  primitive  regions,"  I  yawned.  **  No, 
there's  some  one  coming  out  on  the  lawn 
again.    Miss  Dennistoun ! " 

A  dark  figure  sped  across  the  grass  and 
disappeared  down  a  flight  of  rocky  steps 
that  led  to  the  pier,  which  was  in  deep 
shadow  except  the  extreme  end,  which  just 
caught  the  moonlight  The  dark  figure 
emerged  from  the  blackness,  became  at  once 
a  white  one,  and  scrambled  rapidly  down  a 
ladder  at  the  end  of  the  pier. 

"  Groing  for  a  moonlight  swim,  by  Jove  1 
Extraordinary  young  person  she  is  l"  I  was 
indiscreet  enough  to  use  my  glass,  and 
could  make  out  the  red  cap  presently 
coming  out  in  our  direction.  "  She  can't 
mean  to  swim  to  us.  What  will  she  do 
when  she  gets  here,  and  how  will  she  ever 
get  back  again  V"  I  speculated  in  amaze- 
mient,  while  stroke  by  stroke  the  dark 
speck  on  the  water  drew  nearer.  ''  Shall 
I  call  Milnerl  No.  Better  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  escapada  ^  She's  sinking  1 
No,  only  resting.  Confound  it!  Why 
don't  I  know  how  to  get  a  boat  round  and 
go  to  meet  her  1  It'll  kill  her  this  cold 
night  I  will  try  and  get  the  dingey.  It's 
not  there!  What  can  I  dol"  I  gazed 
distractedly  at  the  red  cap,  becoming  every 
moment  more  distinct,  wind  and  tide 
helping  her  along.  She  must  have  seen 
me,  for  she  waved  a  white  arm  as  a  signal 
— of  what  1  *'  She  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  current,"  flashed  across  my  mind,  and 
I  was  on  the  point  of  calling  for  help, when 
I  saw  that  she  was  making  steadily  for  the 
Psamathe.  Up  she  came  at  last,  and  seized 
one  of  the  side-ladders.  ^  I  helped  her  up, 
for  she  was  utterly  exhausted.  I  shall 
never  forget  her  standing,  tall  and  white, 
in  the  moonshine,  the  water  streaming 
down  her,  and  the  hand  imperiously 
raised  to  check  all  remark  or  question. 

'*Send  Walter  Milner  to  me  at  once," 
she  gasped. 

I  threw  a  big  cloak  over  her  shoulders 
in  silence,  and  obeyed.  Ho  came  up 
wondering. 

"  You  must  leave  the  yacht  directly  I 
Every  man  of  you  ! " 


"Are  you  mad,  Venetian  How  on 
earth  did  you  come  %  " 

''  Don^t  stop  to  ask  me.    Every  moment 

bring9  you  nearer  to Oh,  Walter, 

in  pity  believe  me  1    Those  men I 

knew  it    Oh,  where  is  Desmond  Heron  T 

"  Come  dowp  below  and  I'll  listen  to 
you,"  he  said. 

^'I  shall  spoil  your  velvet  coahions," 
she  said  with  a  hysteric  lau^h  as  her  pret^ 
feet  splashed  in  the  pool  of  water  on  the 
deck. 

I  rushed  down  in  advance,  turned  np  the 
cabin  stove,  and  put  on  the  kettle  and  had 
routed  out  brandy  and  a  tumbler  before 
Heron  raised  his  eyes  from  hia  notes. 

«  Yenetia ! "  I  heard  him  exclaim. 

She  had  regioned  her  breath  and  compo- 
sure, and  spoke  qqietly  and  convindDf^y. 

"  You  must  leave  the  Psamathe  at  once. 
Before  midnight  not  one  of  us  will  be  left 
to  tell  the  tale.  I  heard  Hannigan  boast 
of  it  He  is  on  shore  now,  with  Lowiy. 
Go  and  see,  if  you  disbelieve  me." 

Milner  stood  looking  doubtful  Did  he 
mean  to  drive  the  girl  crazy  % 

"I  believe  vou.  Miss  Dennistoun,"  I 
said.  "  We'll  do  whatever  you  order.  It 
isn't  eleven  yet" 

She  gave  me  a  gratrful  look. 

"  It  has  driven  me  frantic  to  think  thst 
perhaps,  after  all,  you  would  only  laugh  at 
me.  If  you  had  heard  those  men  and  seen 
their  faces  I  I  can't  tdl  you  all  they  said, 
but  it  meant  murder !  Oh,  why  are  we 
wasting  time  %  " 

<'  Where's  Eustace  Sandyst "  said  Mihisr; 
"  and  how  did  you  come  1 "  . 

"  Called  away  to  a  sick  person.  I  came 
as  I  could.  Walter^— Walter,  do  believe 
me  1  I  was  sitting  down  among  the  rocks 
there,  Nora  and  Madge  had  gone  in,  when 
I  saw  the  boat  coming,  and  stayed  to  meet 
it ;  but  when  I  saw  Lowry's  face — I  don't 
know  why — I  waited ;  and  instead  of  going 
to  the  pier/  they  beached  it  just  by  where 
I  was  standing,  and  then  I  crept  near  and 
heard  them." 

Milner  hurried  off,  and  Heron,  who  had 
been  standing  by  the  table  listening,  mth 
a  face  as  white  as  Venetia's,  sank  into  his 
chair  with  a  groair. 

"Come,"  she  said  imperiously,  "eveiy 
moment  is  worth  a  life."  But  he  shook  his 
head  hopelessly. 

"  Best  leave  me.  I  knew  it  would  over- 
take me  at  last;  but  you "    He  sprang 

up  again  suddenly.     ''  What  are  you  going 
to  dol      Get  her  away,   Everett     Has 
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"Boatfil  They  are  all  gone/' I  replied,  and 
then  the  full  meaning  of  my  words  rushed 
upon  my  mind  and  I  stopped  aghast 

"  CSan  yon  not  return  as  you  came  1 "  I 
asked  Yenetia. 

She  shook  her  head. 

<*  I  couldn't  do  it  again,  and  I  would 
not   Whateyer  comes  I  will  meet  it  here/' 

Her  hand  dropped  as  if  unconsciously  on 
Heron's  crippled  arm. 

"Eyerettl  What  are  you  saying  1" 
Heron  cried  wildly.  "  What  does  it  all 
mean?" 

''  Death  ! "  said  Yenetia  solemnly,  turn- 
ing and  laying  her  cold  right  hand  in  his. 

I  turned  away  and  rushed  up  the  cabin 
stairs. 

"  Hullo  1 "  shouted  MDner.  "  They're 
off,  sure  enough,  and  the  dingey." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  $  "  . 

*<Slip  the  cable,  of  course,  get  up  the 
jib,  and  run  her  alongside  that  smack  over 
there.  Come  and  lend  a  hand,  and  tell 
those  two  to  get  their  goods  together  if 
they  really  mean  to  clear  out  Yenetia, 
will  you  go  and  get  some  dry  clothes  on  1 
If  you'd  make  her  drink  tluvt  hot  grog, 
Heron,  instead  of  kissing  her  hands,  it 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose." 

I  must  be  excused  from  relating  what  I 
did  that  night  under  Milner's  orders.  We 
did  slip  the  cable,  and  we  did  get  up  sail 
enough  to  carry  us  out  to  the  smack,  and  I 
suppose  my  efforts  contributed  to  the  result, 
but  I  am  quite  unaware  how.  MUner  kept 
up  a  grumbling  soliloquy  of  incredulity  the 
whole  tima    "Just  a  mad  freak  of  the 

Sfl's,  and  Tm  a  big  fool  for  minding  her. 
lad  Beckwith  isn't  here.  He  wouldn't 
have  been  mored  so  easily.  Wonder  what 
those  two  rascds  really  are  up  to.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  go  below  and  bring  off 
anything  yon  care  about  What's  the 
time — half-past  eleven  1  Nice  fools  we 
shall  look  going  on  board  to-morrow,"  and 
so  forth. 

When  I  returned  with  my  portmanteau, 
I  found  the  smack  alongside,  and  the  fisher- 
m^  helping  Milner  to  transfer  the  more 
valuable  of  his  and  Nora's  possessions  from 
the  Psamathe,  while  Yenetia  stood  leaning 
on  Heron's  arm,  white  with  impatience. 
When  we  were  safe  on  the  fishing-boat,  I 
noticed  that  she  clung  to  a  bundle  of  papers 
which  she  declined  to  relinquish  to  me, 
but  which  Heron  took  into  his  own  keep- 
ing presently. 

**My  dear  girJ,"  I  heard  him  say,  <*did 
you  think  of  them  1 "  And  if  they  weren't 
his  notes  and  his  precious  old  blue  book  I 


We  stood  off  some  distance  from  the 
Psamathe,  and  watched  her  swaying  to  and 
fro  on  the  wavelets,  a  graceful  bl^k  out- 
line against  the  moonlit  sea. 

"  Poor  thing  1 "  I  heard  Milner  say,  "  it's 
a  dirty  trick  to  le^ive  you.  I've  half  a 
mind  to  go  back.  I  wonder  where  Beck- 
with is  ?  I  wouldn't  be  you,  Yenetia,  when 
we  tell  the  tale  to-m9rrow  ! " 

A  crash,  not  loud,  but  sharp ;  a  wave 
that  lifted  the  smack  and  pitched  her  over 
on  her  side.  When  she  righted,  we  looked 
for  the  Psamathe, 

Gonel 

There  was  a  foaming  eddy  in  the  water, 
a  few  black  fragments  tossing  here  and  there 
— that  was  alL  Some  spars  and  shattered 
pieces  of  timber  came  ashore  by  the 
morning's  tide,  the  only  relics  of  Mr. 
Milner's  beautiful  pet  and  plaything,  the 
Psamathe, 

^  We  were  a  doleful  little  party  on  the 
vicarage  lawn  next  morning  Mrs.  MQner 
was  still  tearful  and  trembling  at  the 
thoughts  of  her  husband's  peril.  Heron 
remorseful,  and  Miss  Dennistoun  meek 
and  shy  beyond  all  comprehension.  The 
vicar  had  gone  early,  to  set  the  county 
constabulary  on  the  track  of  the  two 
sailors,  with  small  hopes  of  succesa 

"  They're  in  Liverpool  by  this  time,"  he 
said.  ''We  shall  hear  of  them  in  New 
York,  hailed  as  heroes  and  patriots  by  the 
'dynamite  faction,'  and  most  likely  pre- 
sented with  an  address  and  testimonial 
from  the  'Skirmishing  Fund.'  Why, 
the  feat,  if  it  had  been  successful,  would 
almost  have  guaranteed  Hannigan's  return 
to  Parliament  one  of  these  days." 

Pesmond  Heron  turned  away.  I  saw 
the  vicar's  pleasantries  cut  deeply. 

"Don't  mind  it  It's  only  nonsense," 
whispered  Yenetia  eagerly. 

"  It's  the  Truth  in  it  that  stings,"  he  said. 

»*  Remember  your  promise,"  she  mur- 
mured in  a  lower  tona  "  Let  it  all  go. 
You  have  done  no  good  by  standing  by 
your  people.  Let  them  take  their  own 
way  now.  The  day  will  come  when  they 
will  welcome  you  back,  and  know  their 
true  friends  from  their  false  leaders.  You 
will  go  away,  and  wait  for  the  good  time 
coming,"  she  pleaded. 

"My  good  time  will  have  begun,  my 
darling,  if  you  come  with  me." 

I  withdrew  in  haste.  I  had  thought  I 
was  only  listening  to  a  political  discussion. 
A's  usual  I  turned  for  refuge  and  consola- 
tion to  my  fair  Hege  lady,  Mrs.  Milner. 

"  You  brought  ^m^^g^ere,"  I  complained. 
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"My  affections  have  been  tampered  with, 
my  luggage  lost,  my  holiday  spoilt  Yon 
have  me  insurance  to  console  yoiL  The 
two  yonder  don't  seem  to  need  any  con- 
solation ;  but  what  remains  for  me  1 " 

**Go  and  win  fame  and  fortone  by 
making  a  magazine  story  of  it  all/'  was  her 
reply,  and  now,  as  always,  I  have  obeyed. 


THE  OLD  STORY  OP  HARISHAL 

CHASK 

By  Maria  L.  Jenkik. 

CHAPTER  L 

No  one  coold  be  more  surprised  than 
we  were  ourselves  when  we  were  told  that 
father  was  heir  to  Harishal  Chase.  The 
news  came  one  morning  when  mother,  and 
he,  and  I,  their  only  child,  sat  at  breakfast. 
A  village  doctor  does  not  look  for  many 
letters,  not  such  a  village  doctor  as  father 
was,  at  least,  for  I  venly  believe  he  had 
no  interest  whatever  beyond  the  village. 

However,  the  news  was  a  fact,  and  our 
simple  life  became  what  was  to  me  a  grand 
one.  So  many  new  things  came  to  be  done, 
that  in  my  ignorance  I  wondered  fifty 
times  a  day  to  see  how  calmlv  mother 
took  it  alL  The  fact  was,  she  never 
changed  at  alL  She  talked  to  the  Earl  and 
the  Countess,  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess,  in 
just  the  same  sweet  way  as  she  had  talked 
to  the  untitled  folks  of  Warbury. 

She  rather  disconcerted  me  one  day  by 
saying  she  was  sorry  so  much  grandeur 
had  come  to  us.  She  was  bound  to  accept 
facts,  she  said,  but  she  thought  law  had 
travelled  a  long  way  round  to  arrive  at 
such  a  distant  offshoot  as  my  father,  and 
to  find  in  him  the  heir  of  the  Payntona 
To  "hairk  back,"  so  to  speak,  for  four 
generations,  and  then  to  toU  forward  to  a 
village — for  Warbury,  if  it  called  itself  a 
town,  was  scarcely  more  than  a  villi^e — and 
then  to  alight  upon  him,  Thomas  Warton, 
it  was  strange. 

However,  no  thought  or  desire  of  hers 
could  change  what  the  law  decreed,  so 
father  gave  his  practice  to  Cousin  Horace, 
who  had  been  studying  under  him,  and 
one  day  we  drove  away  from  Warbury,  and 
arrived  at  the  Chasa 

Such  a  dear  old  place !  Sunset  in 
early  spring  brought  out  all  the  beauties 
of  it,  I  remember,  when  we  drove  up 
the  long  avenue  to  the  great  portico. 
The   avenue  was  of  limes,   and  on  one 


side  you  could  see  between  their  trunks 
over  the  vague  distance  of  the  puk, 
while  on  the  left  came  the  thickncsa  of  a 
copse.  So  far,  Harishal  Chase  was  well 
known  to  me;  had  I  not  been  faTnHiar 
with  all  that  could  be  seen  of  it  from  the 
lodge-gates  below  the  avenue)  But  of 
what  came  behind  the  portico  I  knew 
nothing. 

Ever  since  I  had  been  old  enongfa  to  ail 
securely  in  the  seat  by  father  aa  ha  dioye 
on  his  rounds,  I  had  known  the  place,  and 
the  bi^  gates  with  the  curiooa  winged 
animal  m  stone  on  the  supporting  ^Mllaiia. 

But  to  be  within — ^to  be  the  young 
mistress  of  all — to  leam  the  name  of 
the  winged  monster,  to  see  him  carved 
over  doorways,  to  see  him  on  ihe 
liveries  of  the  servants,  and  to  know  that 
he  belonged  to  me ! 

Father  said  he  was  a  griffin  rampant 
regardant — that  was  Greek  to  me,  bat  it 
sounded  grand. 

One  thing  more  he  told  me  I  did  not 
like  so  well — to  be  Millicent  Warton  was 
all  very  well,  but  to  be  turned  into  Millicent 
Warton-Pa3mton  I  did  not  like. 

Now  I  think  mother  rather  liked  this 
part  of  the  business. 

Anyway  it  had  to  be  done.  The  title 
of  the  Payntons  <'  lapsed,"  she  told  me, 
but  the  old  name  must  be  kept  up.  Another 
point  I  discovered  soon  after  that  she  liked 
also,  and  this  was  that  the  old  Harishal 
property,  which  had  dwindled  a  good  deal, 
was  to  be  built  up  by  father's  wealth,  and 
by  her  wealth. 

We  had  been  such  simple  folk  that 
though  I  was  seventeen  at  this  time  I  had 
never  grasped  the  idea  of  wealth  as  concern- 
ing ourselves  at  all.  I  did  not  in  the  least 
comprehend  one  speech  mother  made 
on  the  day  I  was  packing  up  my  private 
treasures  at  Warbury. 

"Quite  a  burden  for  these  shoulders, 
Milsie  dear,"  she  had  cried. 

"  Burden,  mother  1  I  am  equal  to  it" 
I  lifted  my  untidy  head  proudly,  for  I  felt 
every  inch  a  Harishal  dame  at  that 
moment 

"The  heir  and  the  heiress  in  one." 
Mother  s  voice  was  gay,  but  suddenly  she 
was  grave.  "  It  is  a  foolish  speech,  dear ; 
forget  it." 

Which  I  did  directly  after,  but  somehow 
it  cropped  back  into  my  brain,  puzzling  it 

Life  became  supremely  delightful  at  one 
bound.  Even  supposing  no  one  had  come 
to  see  us,  the  dear  old  house  was  a  mine  of 
pleasure.  I  got  the  old  housekeeper  to  take 
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me  into  every  hole  and  corner,  and  in  a 
week  I  knew  the  history  of  every  Paynton 
who  stood  pictured  within  the  old  frames 
round  the  dining-room.      One  was  of  a 

Joung  girl  kneehng  on  the  groond,  with 
er  arm  round  a  fawn's  neck. 

"  Ah,  she  is  pretty  1 "  I  cried. 

''You  think  so,  missf"  and  the  old 
woman  looked  oddly  at  me,  I  thought. 
''  You  see  liiat  other  one ) ''  she  pointed  to 
another,  where  again  a  young  girl  was 
pictured.  T'his  second  stood  erect,  and  she 
looked  both  proud  and  sad, 

"  Y^B,"  I  answered. 

f<  The  minnit  as  I  set  eyes  on  you,  miss, 
I  said  there's  no  mistake  about  the  old 
blood ;  she's  like  the  picture  without  the 
nama" 

"  Who  was  like,  do  you  mean  I " 

"  Who  but  yourself,  miss  I " 

"Mel" 

"  Aye,  just  that^  Them  two,  you  see, 
have  no  name,  for  they  are  the  same." 

'*The  samel"  I  echoed.  One  was  a 
playing  child,  and  one  was  a  stately 
maiden. 

«Aye;''  she  nodded  her  head  wisely. 
.''She  was  Lady  Diana,  we  all  knew  thiUp, 
and  grief  took  her  somehow.  Orief  or 
sin— who  knows  1  They  blotted  out  her 
name  nigh  a  hundred  year  ago,  and 
they  two  pictures  only  come  down  from 
the  loft  through  some  mistaken  order  of 
the  late  lord's.  Being  down  they  need  not 
go  up  again,  he  said. 

Now,  what  rirl  of  seventeen  is  not  ripe 
for  mystery )  I  made  the  old  woman's  life 
a  burden  to  her  for  the  next  week  tryii^ 
to  learn  the  story,  but  she  could  not  tell  it 
to  me  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — she  did 
not  know  it 

However,  by  persistent  questioninfls  I 
learnt  what  ghostly  traditions  hung  about 
the  place.  There  had  been  a  gnost,  of 
course,  but  she  could  give  no  reliable 
history  of  its  being  seen  in  the  ken  of 
living  man.  There  was  a  ghost,  too, 
belonging  to  the  laurel  path — a  path  that 
led  awav  from  the  copse  to  a  waste 
of  uncultivated  land  called  the  heath. 
She — that  was  a  she-ghost— had  been 
seen. 

"When  some  one  is  going  to  die,  of 
course,"  I  irreverently  ejaculated. 


"And  no  secret  passages,  or  trap-doors. 


"  No,  miss  ;  it  comes  at  a  birth.  If  the 
babe  is  to  have  agood  life,  it — die— dances; 
but,  if  not^  the  creature  falls  to  weeping  and 
wringing  its  hands." 

"fsthataUr' 

"Enough,  toa" 


"Hist  I"  the  old  dame  stopped  me. 

"Ah,  there  is  something!"    I 
forward  and  seized  her  hands.    "  Tell  me." 

"  There^beant  nought  to  tell,  as  I  knows 
of,"  and  her  mouth  snut  with  a  jerk. 

"Then  why  did  you  bid  me  'hist'l"  I 
urged. 

She  shrugged  her  riioulders. 

"  I  suppose  I  was  getting  a  bit  worried, 
miss,"  she  said  with  the  most  simple 
manner;  '*ifs  all  a  folly  to  me,  this 
sort  of  thing.  We  han't  no  call  that  I  see 
to  ferret  out  the  ways  of  folks  who'd 
nothing  but  the  Dark  Ages  to  live  in,  and 
all  the  rooms  are  done  up  most  fashionable, 
and  as  to  cleanliness,  nonell  beat  Harishal 
Chase  at  that,  I  know,  though  the  maids 
are  set  up  nowadays." 

I  could  get  nothing  out  of  her.  But  in 
my  own  mind  I  was  convinced  that  the 
Chase  held  some  secret,  some  hidden  room, 
or  passage,  or  cupboard — who  could  say 
what  f  I  was  determined  to  hunt  up  every 
likdy  and  unlikely  place,  and  to  make  the 
discovery  for  myself 

This  was  in  the  first  week  of  our  being 
in  the  house,  and  though  for  another  fuU 
week  I  held  my  purpose  clearly  and  firmly 
before  my  eyes,  yet  there  was  no  chance 
thrown  in  my  way  of  carrying  it  out 
Every  obstacle  was  rather  set  against  it 

Now  all  the  world  knows  that  the  most 
adamantine  obstacles  are  those  which 
appear  soft,  and  yielding,  and  pleasant, 
wluch  must  account,  I  suppose,  for  my 
never  surmounting  any  of  them  I  was 
seemingly  beset  with  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment 

In  the  old  life  at  Warbury,  to  be  seventeen 
was  a  charming  f act^  but  it  did  not  bring 
of  itself  a  marked  change  of  existenca 
Now,  for  the  daughter  of  Harishal  Chase 
to  be  seventeen,  meant  that  she  was  not 
only  a  girl  with  the  delight  of  youth  about 
her,  with  her  new  lovely  home,  too,  but 
die  must  be  launched  at  once  into  society. 
No  more  schoolroom  days  for  her  1 

But  I  must  not  say  so  much  of  my  own 
story — ^I  must  travel  on. 

Three  weeks  in  my  dear  Harishal  Chase 
then  we  went  up  for  the  season,  just  i 
short  season,  to  London. 

I  forgot  my  search  after  the  mysterioui 
— utterly  and  entirely  f  (ngot  it.  But  I  die 
not  forget  my  sudden  love  for  the  Chase 
If  it  was  a  love  at  first  sight,  it  was  also  1 
oontinube  love,  and  perhaps  it  was,  a 
.Mrs.  Marley,  the  housekeeper,  had  ono 
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said,  "  the  old  blood  **  in  my  veins,  which 
so  strongly  made  me  take  the  place  to  my 
heart,  and  so  entirely  to  weave  th©  fibrei 
of  my  being  round  every  stone  of  it, 

London  was  lovely  !  Do  not  laugh  at 
my  word,  to  me  everything  was  **  lovely." 
Certainly  I  was  childlike  enough,  pii^i 
when  I  put  on  a  new  hat  wbichi  in  ite 
modem  way,  copied  the  old  fashion  of  that 
unnamed  girrs  portrait,  I  saw  myself  just 
like  her— like  the  girl  who  played  with  the 
fawn.  And  I  laughed  at  myself,  wonder- 
ing  how  it  would  ever  be  possible  that  I 
should  also  look  like  the  second  portrait, 
the  grave,  sad  maiden. 

There  was  but  one  trouble  in  that 
delightful  time. 

It  all  came  from  my  being  unluckily 
both  ''heir  and  heiresfl/'  I  was  Miss 
Pay  nton  of  Harishal.  I  cried  angrily  when 
I  saw  how  I  waa,  so  to  speak,  ticketed 
and  labelled  in  this  fashion.  Actually, 
people  came  and  made  love  to  me  1 
And  loversj  too,  that  I  could  never  dream 
of  marrying.  One  was  a  grey-headed 
maUj  and  another  was  a  boy  with  a 
lisp — but  he  was  an  earfa  son, 

"  You  are  quite  sure,  Milsie  1 "  my  father 
said  in  his  easy^  kindly  way. 

"Sure  I  I  should  think  I  was  "  retorted 
I,  giving  much  more  of  my  attention  to 
Toby,  my  pug,  than  to  the  subject  of 
lovera. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  am  sorry,  child."  He 
evidently  was  relieved,  and  turned  his 
newspaper  as  if  he  had  now  every  inten- 
tion of  enjoying  it  undisturbed.  *'  An  evil 
of  the  future,  my  love,"  he  said  to  my 
mother ;  "  the  future,  not  the  present" 

"  An  evil  and  a  good  at  once,"  came  the 
answer,  in  mother*s  calm,  gentle  way,  '*  She 
is  a  cMld  now." 

**  Dear  mother,  I  am  seventeen  I  ^'  and  I 
tweaked  my  dog's  ear, 

''  Yes.  Some  day  yon  will  understand, 
Milsie— I  hope  you  will  understand,"  she 
went  on  quietly.  "But  there  is  no 
hurry." 

"That    old    fossO    presmning ''    T 

began. 

*'  Sir  Gerard  Milnes  1  Ha,  ha  1  *'  and  my 
father  laughed.  **Iknew  him  in  petti- 
coats.    rU  tell  Mm  what  you  call  him.*' 

"  Do,"  and  I  laughed  with  hioL 

"  There  m  time,"  mother  went  on,  half 
to  herself.  *'  Only  we  will  hope  for  a  wise 
love  when  the  love  does  come — a  wise  and 
a  suitable  love." 

**That  is  because  I  am  labelled  '  Hiuri- 
shal  Chase  1 '     I  felt  my  face  hot,  and  I 

S  — == 


drew  up  my  tall  self.  **  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  say  I  will  never  many,  I  half 
wish  the  Chase  had  gone  to  someone  else  I 
No,"  and  I  hugged  my  fat  Toby,  "  no  ;  I 
don't  mean  that ! " 

On  the  evening  of  that  very  day  -we 
were  at  a  ball,  and  a  certain  Mr.  Dae  re 
danced  with  me.  All  my  other  partners 
had  a  title  of  some  sort,  so,  having  a  per- 
sistency in  my  character  by  which  I  held 
to  my  wild  and  ignorant  rebellion  of 
the  morning,  I  enubbed  all  these,  and 
talked  comfortably  only  with  the  said  Mr. 
Dacre. 

The  day  after,  he,  with  the  rest,  slipped 
out  of  my  thoughts,  from  the  simple  reason 
that  I  was  obliged  by  the  very  force  of 
circumstances  to  go  to  other  entertain- 
ments^ and  to  see  quite  another  set  of 
people. 

At  last  we  went  home,  and  I  was  full  of 
delight  at  the  country,  and  oftien  said  I 
should  be  content  never  to  leave  my  dear 
old  Chase  again. 

When  the  shooting  began  we  had  visitors, 
and  some  of  the  tiresome  London  people 
came — tiresome  only  to  me.  Bnt  I — I 
suppoie  time  naturally  brought  it  to  me 
— did  not  trouble  so  much  about  theee 
things.  I  think  I  could  make  myself  quite 
as  haughty  when  I  chose  m  any  one  of  the 
former  maidens  of  Harishal  Chase  had 
dona 

In  November  came  an  event  I  should 
be  eighteen  on  the  twenty  sixth,  and  X 
was  to  have  a  ball.  Everybody  came 
Last,  but  not  least,  came  many  officers  from 
the  Warford  barracks.  And  amongst  them 
came  a — my — Mr.  Dacre.  Only  a  lieutenant; 
only  a  man  of  no  family  at  all  j  only  a 
penniless  young  soldier, 

I  saw  him  a  few  times  after  the  ball — 
only  a  few  times.  Then  he  absented  him- 
self. Duty  kept  him  at  Warford,  but  ft 
was  not  regimental  duty  which  kept  him 
studiously  away  from  any  of  the  roads 
leading  from  that  town  towards  Hanshal. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  tlie  day  when,  after 
calling  on  mother,  he  met  me  along  the 
avenue  of  limes  I 

Early  December  may  be  as  warm  as 
summ.er^ — that  day  was  so.  The  earth 
was  moist,  and  the  aromatic,  pungeut  smell 
of  the  prone  leafage  and  bracken  filled  the 
air.  The  low  yellow  light  of  the  day  was 
reddened  by  me  westerii^  crim8<m  son; 
along  the  path  of  his  rays  <umeed  a  million 
radiant  motes  on  a  misty  floor — "Grood- 
bye"  was    the  word    it    all    carried    to 
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And  why  t  Jtut  because  I  was  heiress 
of  Harishal  Chase,  and  he — ^he — yas 
nothing. 

I  didlied  tHl  the  twilight  came,  and 
then,  passing  the  door  of  me  big  drawing- 
room  where  we  had  danced  together,  I 
tamed  in  and  paced  it  alone. 

I  had  forgotten  mysteries  and  ghosts,  I 
cared  naught  for  the  darkness. 

I  went  to  a  comer  window,  and  I 
looked  out — so  lookii^my  feet  must  have 
kicked  impatiently.  They  lifted  a  comer 
of  the  heavy  carpet^  they  got  entangled, 
or  rather,  hj  some  sudden  wakefiilness  of 
my  brain,  I  knew  that  one  foot  touched 
iron  and  neither  the  carpet  nor  the  wood 
of  the  floor  beneath  It 

I  started.  There  was  an  iron  rusted 
ring  fastened  on  to  a  plank  of  the  floor — 
nay,  it  lay  in  a  careftilly  made  g^Tccut 
in  the  wood.  The  circling  crevices  were 
filled  with  dust  and  flue,  and  all  was  so 
close  and  compact  that  a  hundred  feet 
might  have  passed  over  it  and  never  have- 
felt  a  vaiieiy  of  level. 

I  all  at  once  remembered  the  house- 
keeper's half-teiTified  "  Hist  1 " 

CHAPTER  n. 

Was  I  likely  to  let  my  discovery  slip ) 
By  no  means. 

All  the  household  was  told  of  it;  and, 
behold!  my  news  fell  flat,  for  aU  the 
household  Imew  of  it  Instead  of  curiosity, 
I  met  shrinking.  No  man  or  maid  had 
the  least  desire  to  see  if  that  old  ring 
would  move. 

My  father  laughed  at  me ;  but  mother — 
I  should  never  nave  given  her  credit  for 
it ! — really  flushed,  ana  was,  for  her,  quite 
excited.  She  so  entirely  identified  herself 
with  the  ownership  of  the  Chase,  you  see, 
and  being  oi  a  county  funily  herself,  no 
doubt  made  her  the  more  ready  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  the  old  histories  of  the 
place.  Sweety  good  mother !  if  there  wisre 
anything  in  her  composition  which  bor- 
dered upon  the  nature  of  a  fault,  it  was 
tiiis  pride  of  family.  For  the  honour  and 
glory  of  one^s  family  our  sacrifices  should 
be  unmeasured. 

Ah  me !  I  am  writing  this  with  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  a  few  years 
behind  me. 

The  first  of  those  years  might  be  said  to 
W{n  at  this  time. 

I  had  given  away  my  love.  And  my 
lover — he  was  so  proud — could  not  dedaie 
bimeelf.     The  others  who  came  I  flung 


aside  as  one  dashes  away  gnats  on  a  sum* 
mer  day. 

And  I  said  I  would  solve  the  mystery  of 
that  iron  ring.  Though  I  was  growing  a 
little  sad  at  hearty  I  made  much  show  of 
gaiety,  and  scorning  lovers,  talked  of  this 
purpose  of  mine. 

It  was  strange,  but  I  coidd  get  no 
workman  to  help  ma 

So  time  went  on,  and  the  obstacles  grew 
stronger  than  my  &ding  spirits.  Tou  see, 
I  hoped  and  hoped  for  what  could  not 
come.  I  could  not  unmake  my  heiress- 
ship,  neither  could  I  make  Paul  Daore  a 
noble. 

A  winter  and  a  spring  passed  over  my 
head,  and  I  was  changed.  To  take  Mrs. 
Marley's  verdict,  I  was  just  a  copy  of  tiie 
I^y  Diana.  ''  More's  the  pity  !  For 
your  face,  miss,  is  prettier  with  the 
smiles." 

I  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  her.  I  had 
too  much  to  tlunk  of. 

Then,  in  the  summer.  Sir  Gerard  Milnes 
nresented  himself  again,  and  my  father 
had  to  dve  me  his  message.  Now,  Sir 
Gerard  had  the  finest  property  in  tito 
county,  and  mother  had  set  her  heart 
on  my  marrying  him.  My  kind,  eai^ 
&ther  would  not  force  me;  but  mother^ 
persuasions,  aird,  I  think,  her  very  tender- 
ness and  ambition  for  me,  conquered  my 
utter  careles8nes& 

Yes,  I  had  grown  utteriy  careless,  and 
had  changed  fitom  achild  AGlsie  to  a  proud 
Millicent 

I  said  I  would  tiy — ^he  might  come. 

He  was  a  noble  and  a  worthy  man.  He 
did  come  to  me  out  on  the  terrace,  and  I 
had  to  listen. 

How  my  heart  and  soul  rebelled !  All 
the  fire  which  had  seemed  quenched  in 
me  rose  into  hotter  flames.  How  I 
vexed  him  with  my  wild,  laughing 
words,  and  would  neiwer  say  ^<  Tes "  or 
"Na" 

'  "I  am  tired,"  I  cried;  and,  turning 
from  him,  I  went  straight  into  the  drawing* 
room  by  one  of  its  long  ^rindows. 

My  dignity  had  entirely  leift  me.  for  the 
nonce,  and  as  I  sprang  in  my  foot  cawht 
the  very  comer  of  carpet  it  had  once  before 
cav^ht 

There  was  the  mysterious  iron  ring  in 
the  floor  once  more  uncovered. 

*'  There  is  a  trial  for  you,  if  you  are  r 
chivalrous  knight/'  I  cried. 

I  knew  Sir  Gerard  was  close  behind 
me. 

"For  my  lady,  no  trial  is  too  great" 
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He  caught  my  humour.  "  What  is  it  1  I 
conquer  it,  and  come  for " 

There  he  stopped,  and  looked  at  me 
with  his  brave,  true  eyes. 

«For  the  prize,  the  guerdon  1"  I  wai^ 
wild,  and  yet  even  on  that  warm  June  day 
I  suddenly  grew  chill.  "Give  me  tte 
secret,  and  I  give  you  myself  1  I  am  not 
worth  the  ta^ng." 

At  the  moment  I  cared  for  nothing. 

"  Worth  much  to  me,"  he  said  gravely, 
and,  before  I  knew,  he  had  lifted  my  hand 
and  kissed  it 

Now,  no  Harishal  man  would  obey  him 
for  this  work,  so  he  sent  for  London  men 
to  do  it 

Such  a  little  thing,  after  all — only  to 
soften  the  rust,  to  lift  the  ring,  to  press 
and  to  shake,  and  to  use  just  a  man's 
natural  force.  A  neatly-fitted  plank  moved, 
and,  being  lifted,  showed  a  space  full  of 
dirt  and  rubbish  ;  then  some  groping,  and 
a  tin  box  came  to  light    Anythnig  more  % 

Only  a.  bundle  of  papers^  with  a  fiided 
ribbon  tied  round  them. 

"  My ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marley,  who,  of 
course,  was  present  ''  The  ribbon  is  like 
what  ties  the  fan  in  Lady  Diana's  picture ! 
I  never ! " 

The  tin  box  father  opened,  and  found 
some  old  jewels — ^rare  ones,  and  valuable, 
and  of  antique  fashion.^  He  laughed  and 
he  gave  them  to  me,  saying : 

"  Finders  must  be  keepers." 

The  papers  mother  read. 

And  my  pronjise — ^my  promise  I  How 
could  I  ever  keep  it  1 

Here  is  what  the  papers  told. 

At  Hie  top  was  written  : 

"  THIS  IS  THE  TRUTH. 

<<No  one  knows  the  whole  truth  of 
what  I,  Diana  Paynton,  have  done.  Some- 
one will,  perchance,  open  the  secret 
hiding-place.  They  will  brave  tiie  curse 
set  upon  the  opener,  but  the  curse  will  be 
powwless  then,  for  I  am  the  first  who  has 
opened  it  The  curse  of  an  unknown 
ancestor  is  naught  to  me,  for  dTd  not  my 
own  father  set  his  curse  upon  me  last 
night) 

*'  But  my  heart  will  not  tremble  under 
it — no!  Only  this  morning,  too,  I  read 
that  '  The  curse  causeless  shall  not  fall,' 
and  I  have  done  no  wrong.  If  to  me  love 
stands  before  wealth,  who  shall  say  that  is 
wrong) 

^'  I  am  ordered  to  my  room ;  I  am  a 
prisoner,  but  freedom  will  come.  While  I 
wait,  I  write. 


"  In  a  sense  I  am  dead.  Oh,  that  there 
could  be  love  and  trust  between  father  and 
child  !  I  have  never  known  the  day  wlien 
aught  but  fear  came  into  my  soul  when  I 
was  carried  into  the  stem  presence  of  my 
father. 

'^Perhaps  he  waa  proud  of  me.  Now 
that  I  am  dead  there  is  no  heiress  to 
Harishal  Chase,  and  it  will  go  to  his 
nephew's  son.  Stay — ^the  future  may  core 
the  past 

<*  It  has  all  happened  in  so  short  a  iiineu 

«We  were  in  London.  We,  like  the 
rest  of  the  quality,  must  go  once  a  year, 
though  it  is  such  a  weary  joum^.  FaftlMir 
must  be  in  his  place  at  the  House,  and 
aunt  and  I  must  go  to  routs  and  assembliflit, 
and  give  the  same  ourselves.  Oar  home 
by  the  river  and  by  the  Chelsea  fields  is 
happily  on  the  outskirts  of  the  noisy  town. 

*<It  was  Lady  Betty  Carew's  drum. 
Now,  Lady  Betty  is  not  to  my  tasta  Ske 
belongs  to  the  past  days,  when  dame*  of 
fashion  used  language  we  think  coarse  and 
rude  now.  But  aunt  affects  her,  I  suppose 
because  the  two  are  bo  exactly  opposite. 
Poor  weak  auntie  must  surely  be  under 
some  fascination  of  strong  Lady  Betjy. 

''For  some  reason,  her  ladyship  can 
command  the  first  society.  One  is  sure  of 
meeting  people  of  ton  there.  Men,  too, 
nve  up  other  things  for  her,  and  at  one  of 
her  drums  you  are  sure  to  meet  what  she 
is  pleased  to  callx'the  sprightliest  Uades 
about  town.' 

<'  She  fell  upon  aunt  and  me  that  day 
with  her  loudest  laugh. 

**  *  Glad  to  see  you.  Nan  Paynton  1 '  she 
cried.  -  '  And  my  Lady  Diana  lookmg  bar 
freshest  Who  would  not  be  a  Paynton 
to  live  outside  the  smoke)  What  did  it 
cost  your  father  to  build  his  mansion  f 
But  were,  it  is  no  use  talking,  I've  lost 
too  many  guineas  lately  to  think  of 
building!  Besides,  I'm  hardened  to  the 
smoke  and  din  of  my  quartera  I  call 
my  chair,  and  I'm  in  the  Strand  in  two 
minutes.  Who  here  is  strange  to  youf 
None,  I  believa' 

*' '  I  see  Mistress  Delaney,'  aunt  put  in. 
'I  have  been  dying  to  ask  her  how  she 
succeeds  with  her  new  silk  work' 

*<'SUk  work)  Ah,  she'll  tell  you.  I 
never  was  good  at  such  thinss  1 '  Then 
some  one  else  was  announcea,  and  Lady 
Betty  went  off. 

<'I  sat  down  and  talked,  and  looked 
about  me.  There  was  but  one  stranger 
in  the  room.  A  tall^  dark  young  man. 
How  can  I  describe^gpj^^  ^e  was  hand. 
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some,  and  he  bore  himaelf  with  a  oool 
dignity.  Oertainlj  he  waa  a  gentleman^ 
and  he  was  dressed  in  perfeot  fashion, 
though  there  was  something  about  him 
totally  unlike  the  foppish  or  raldsh  look 
of  the  men  Lady  ^tty  affected.  His 
dresa  was  of  a  dark  sombre  hne^  and  the 
cambric  of  his  exquisitely  set  shirt-frill 
WEB  of  the  finest  I  did  not  think  I  was 
noticing  him  as  pointedly  as  I  must  have 
been  doing. 

"I  was  shocked  by  a  laugh  of  Lady 
Betty's. 

«<<Ha,  ha,  hal  My  dainty  Diana  is 
amazed  1  And  well  she  may  be.  Now, 
my  friends  all,  I  hare  bid  you  here  just 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  a  star — a 
star,  and  my  friend,  Siffnor  Paolo  1 '  The 
stranger  flushed,  but  he  bowed  quietly. 
He  must  hare  been  accustomed  to  many 
waya  of  this  varied  world. 

'''He's  no  signer,  though  we  have 
settled  that  a  foreign  name  tickles  folk's 
ears ;  he  is  English  to  the  baokbona  He 
has  already  taken  the  town  by  storm. 
Tou  have  heard  of  him  t ' 

<'  I  had  certainly  heard  of  a  celebrated 
musician  who  had  played  at  Court  One 
or  two  said  as  much. 

'''Ah  well,  that  is  one  thing.  He 
means,  and  I  mean  too,  that  he  shall  line 
his  pockets  well  with  gold  before  he  goes 
o«  to  Italy.  Spoil  the  Egyptians,  I  call 
it/ 

"  A  quiet  smile  crossed  his  face. 
" '  Tou,  my  Lady  Bruton,  and  you.  Nan 
Paynton — that  means  you,  Diana,'  came 
in  an  aside,  '  are  leaders  of  fashion.' 
She  jerked  her  hawk-like  face  in  another 
direction  and  shook  her  Sem  at  some 
young  officers.  '  And  you,  gentlemen, 
you'll  give  your  military  concerts,  and 
you'll  have  a  civilian  to  fiddle  for  you  till 
you  grow  white  with  envy.' 

"'By  all  means.  Lady  Betty;  by  all 
means  1^   laughed   ona      'May   we   ask 

Mr.^Mr. ' 

" '  Signer  Paolo,'  she  supplied. 
"'The  signer   to  play  us  a  measure 
nowt' 

"  Such  playing  I  had  never  heard.  It 
carried  my  very  soul  away  with  it 

"Presently,  when  aunt  and  I  were 
taking  leave  —  we  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  exchange  a  few  words  with 
the  stranger — ^Lady  Betty  pulled  her  back 
by  the  sleeva 

"  She  nodded  her  besdL  at  me,  and  her 
shaip  old  eye0  twinkle^ 
'**YonTf^ke  ^m  ^p,   Di;  you  can 


do  it  Nothing  like  a  girl  with  manne 
to  back  a  man  who  wants  to  rise.  I 
hack  you  when  it  comes  to  the  permissic 
of  Paynton  t(x  your  concert' 

" '  Thank  you.' 

"'Don't  go  in  for  meekness,  Dian 
Speak  out  But^'  ^e  actually  winke< 
did  this  disagreeable  old  woman, '  so  fi 
and  no  farther.  You  know!  Nophihu 
dering,  mind ;  nothing  of  that  sort  N 
philanderinfl;  1 ' 

"I  would  not  answer  this,  was  it  nc 
beneath  me  %  I  saw,  too,  that  the  strange 
was  dose  by.  I  grew  scarlet  at  the  thougl 
that  he  might  have  overheard  Lady  Betty 
coarseness, 

"He  it  was  who,  with  a  deep  bow,  le 
aunt  and  me  to  our  coacL 

"Sumor  Paolo  became  the^  rage,  n 
assemlSy  was  complete  without  him.  Peop] 
said  that  his  engagements,  as  the  fin 
violinist  of  the  day,  were  so  numerous  thi 
not  half  of  those  who  invited  him  coul 
secure  him.  That  was  not  my  experience 
To  me  he  seemed  to  be  everywhere. 

"  Now  I  am  proud  to  know  the  reaso 
of  this.  He  always  knew  where  I  woul 
be.  Soon  he  spoke  bravely  and  openly  t 
me,  and  I  saw  no  shame  in  aiding  h 
desire  to  meet  me.  If  rank  of  one  soi 
was  mine,  he  held  rank  by  his  great  geniui 
Besides,  though  I  wished  no  such  decli 
ration  on  his  part,  he  insisted  on  telliD 
me  his  £unily  history.  He  comes  of  a  goo 
south-oountiy  family — aye,  he  bears  a  nan 
as  good  as  my  own.  Soon  it  will  be  m 
own. 

"  We  left  London  before  my  father  di< 
and  we,  aunt  and  I,  were  glad  to  acce] 
the  escort  of  Signer  Paolo— I  call  him  l 
the  name  tiie  world  knows  him  by— an 
of  Sir  Harry  Milton,  our  neighbour.  Tt 
roads  are  too  insecure  for  ladies  to  travi 
in  assurance,  even  though  our  servants  ai 
trusty  and  brave. 

"  Both  gentlemen  rode  by  our  coach  tl 
whole  way  down,  and  whether  by  the 
valiant  bearing,  or  to  the  fact  of  tt 
northern  road  being  deserted  for  the  non< 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  road,  we  sufferc 
no  mokstation,  and  reached  the  Chai 
siJely. 

"  The  dear  place  1  Shall  I  never  see 
again  1  To  leave  it  is  surely  Uke  leavii 
one's  mother.  I  never  knew  mine;  bi 
still,  for  love  one  is  willing,  aye,  and  gla 
to  leave  even  father  and  mother ! 

"Being  the  guest  of  our  neighbov 
Paul — I  am  weary  of  the  foreign  name- 
was  at  the  Chase  nigh  upon  every  day. 
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'*  A  week  hence  my  father  came  home. 

''He  came  upon  ub  suddenly.  He  had 
chosen  to  dismount  at  the  lodge  and  to  walk 
up  the  avenue  of  limes.  Aunt  was  garden- 
ing, with  Sir  Harry  in  attendance.  How 
kidd  he  was  1  Pam  and  I  sat  on  a  bench 
under  a  reddening  beech-tree. 

"  Our  story  was  in  our  eyes. 

"  Shame  is  upon  me  when  I  recall  my 
father's  words.  I  cannot  wri^  them  down, 
I  only  know  that  he,  a  gentleman,  called 
another  gentleman  a  '  cur,'  and  threatened 
to  'horsewhip  him  off  his  land.' 

''Paul  rose  quietly,  and  answered  as 
quietly,  that '  No  man  should  touch  him. 
But  I  obey  the  Lady  Diana,'  said  he. 

"'Go,  go!'  I  cried. 

"  He  turned  white. 

"  No,  no,  I  could  not  really  hare  him  go, 
and  I  sei2sed  his  hand.  He  bent  his  head 
low  over  my  two  hands,  lifting  them  and 
kissing  them  with  a  noble  reverence. 

" '  The  spinney,  to-night,'  I  whispered. 

"Was  this  unmaidenlyt  I  hope  not 
I  knew  my  father,  and  could  I  bear  that 
Paul  should  go  without  some  softening  of 
that  cruel  scorn  and  disdain  1 

*'Two  days  have  gone  by — only  two 
days,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  never  again 
see  the  golden  Haiishal  fields,  or  wander 
again  in  the  grand  Harishal  woods.  But 
I  am  glad — so  clad.  The  rich  harvest  is 
blessing  the  land,  and  it  seems  to  tae  that 
all  my  growing  life  is  perfected  in  my 
great  harvest  of  lova 

"  There  is  nothine  more  to  say.  I  have 
untied  the  tansy  ribbon  firom  my  fan  ready 
to  roll  round  my  papers. 

"  Last  night  father  cursed  ma 

"To-night  I  am  a  prisoner  in  my  room, 
but  I  can  pass  by  an  inner  door  into  the 
ante-chamber,  and  so  out  on  to  the  passage 
which  leads  to  the  back  stairs,  then  through 
the  still-room  and  the  buttery — it  is  the 
only  way — to  aunt's  parlour  'and  the 
drawing-room.   There  I  will  hide  my  story, 

and  then Then  I  shall  have  my  dark 

hood  on,  and  a  brown  muffler  about  my 
face,  and  I  shall  fly  like  the  wind,  down 
the  lime  avenue,  across  the  spinney,  and 
on  to  the  open  heath;  horses  wQi  be 
there,  and  Paul  will  be  thera" 

CHAPTER  nL 

"The  future  may  cure  the  past !" 
How  those  sUpht  words  of  the  old  story 
clung  to  my  brain  ! 

*  Mother  read  it  to  us ;  she  cried  a  little 
once,  at  which  I  wondered,  for  I  was  flush- 


ing with  my  own  sympathy  for  Lady 
Diana.  Whether  it  was  so  or  not^  I  ftit 
that  now  there  was  more  alike  in  our  two 
selves  than  old  Mrs.  Marley  had  discovered. 
I  built  a  vast  edifice  of  romance  about 
the  love  of  Mr.  Dacre  and  mysel£ 

Of  late  I  had  not  seen  him  at  all^  so 
there  we  were  unlike  Lady  Diana  and  her 
signor.  Paul,  I  was  sure,  would  be  too 
proud — I  think  also  I  should  be  too  proud 
myself — to  run  away.  But,  you  see,  neither 
running  away,  nor  an  open  marriage,  came 
within  my  questioning,  for  Mr.  Dacre  would 
not  declare  himself  to  my  father. 

My  lover  surely  was  a  most  noble 
man ;  he  held  my  promise,  but  though  I 
saw  him  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
discovery,  and  the  consequent  excitement ; 
though  I  heard  his  words  about  the  Ladjr 
Diana;  though  he  stood  by  me  as  we 
looked  with  a  new  and  a  sad  interest  at 
her  two  pictures;  though  he  said  in  his 
courteous  way,  that  though  he  saw  the 
likeness  which  I  bore  to  the  paintings^  yet 
they  were  as  a  shadow  to  the  snbstanee  ; 
still — ^he  never  claimed  my  promise. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  waitiiig  for 
a  sign  from  ma  And  I  could  not  give  it. 
I  was  hot  wiUi  irebelHon  and  cold  with 
despondency  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  morning  after  we  had  read  the 
old  story  I  wandered  out  beyond  the  copse 
to  the  open  heath;  I  &ncied  I  woqid 
tread  over  asain  the  very  path  which  Lady 
Diana's  feet  had  trod  that  autumn  night. 

Again  it  was  the  same  grand  and  glorious 
autumn,  young  autumn,  when  the  richest 
wealth  of  frtdt,  and  com,  and  radiant  colour 
is  poured  on  the  earth  by  teeming  Nature  ; 
an  August  sun  burned  over  the  purple 
heather,  and -caught  flashes  of  golden  light 
from  the  patclies  of  gorse  which  are  always 
to  be  seen  all  the  year  round.,  I  had  gone 
there  thinking  I  would  dream  and  see  the 
moonlight  and  the  lovers  of  that  olden 
time — ^I  could  picture  nothing  at  all  of  it 

I  only  thought  of  myself,  and  though 
they  cotdd  not  possibly  have  any  connection 
with  me  and  my  troubles,  those  words  of 
the  story  that  "  the  future  might  cure  the 
past"  came  ringing  in  my  ears. 

When  noon  miule  the  sun  too  hot  to 
bear,  I  sauntered  back  through  the  diady 
copse  and  lime  avenue. 

My  father  and  Sir  Gerard  Milnes,  with 
another  gentleman,  Mr.  Rriffht,  the  lawyer 
from  Warbury,  were  stancung  under  the 
great  portico  taJking — ^and  talking  gravely. 
Sir  Gerard  saw  me  first.  r  ^r^r^r^l 

He  took  my  hand.  Digitized  by  VjOO^ It 
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"Am  I  to  have  my  reward  to-day  1 "  he 
asked  in  a  low  voice.    . 

"Oh!"  I  exclaimed;  I  am  sure  my 
manner  was  not  gradous.  "  I  cannot  break 
my  word,"  I  answered  after  recollecting 
myself.     "Father  must  answer  for  ma" 

"  Milsie,  Milsie !  That  is  what  I  cannot 
do,"  his  face  shadowed. 

A  flash  of  my  wild  homoor  crossed  me. 

"Who  will,  then  1 "  I  cried.  " WiU  you, 
Mr.  Bright  1  I  cannot  answer  for  myself 
— not  as  people  seem  to  wish,  at  least" 

'^Have  yon  heard,  child?  Why  do 
yon  refer  to  Bright!"  asked  my  father 
hurriedly. 

"Simply  because  he  happened  to  be 
here." 

"  The  discovery  of  last  night,  my  young 

friend,  entails "  began  the  lawyer  -in 

what  was,  I  suppose,  his  business  manner. 

"Entails  naught  in  this  matter,"  Sir 
Gerard  stopped  him. 

"  Nay — nay,  let  her  know." 

"Another  mystery,"  I  cried,  holding  my 
gayest  manner  as  a  sort  of  mask  to  my 
real  feelings. 

"We  do  not  know.  K  so,  it  is  one 
which  we  must  disentangle  at  once,  I  hope 
in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  tilings  in  their 
present  happy  and—yes,  Mr.  Paynton,  I 
must  add — most  suitable  condition." 

"We  don't  know — ^we  don't  know," 
hurried  my  father.  "  Milsie,  do  you  un- 
derstand how  it  is  that  Harishal  came  to 
me?" 

"Simply  because  Lord  Paynton  died 
without  children  or  grandchildren,  or 
nephews  or  niecea" 

"Just  so.  But,  child,  I  am  a  des- 
cendant of  that  nephew's  son  to  whom  the 
proyevty^  fell  by  the  loss  or  death  of  that 
Lady  Diana  whose  story  yon  found." 

"  Then,  as  she  did  not  die,  and  veiy 
likely  had  sons,  and  srandsons,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  Harishaa  is  not  ours,  but 
theirsl" 

"You  seem  glad,  child." 

So  I  was — so  I  was !  Ah,  if  the  heiress- 
ship  ^ere  to  slip  from  my  shoulders  I  But 
I  was  ashamed  almost  of  my  gladness  so 
plainly  declaring  itself. 

"  I  shall  hate — yes,  hate  to  leave  Hari- 
sbal  i    The  dear  place ! "  * 

This  impulse  of  mine  was  as  real  as  the 
other.    I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands. 

"  I  must  have  it  all  well  searched  out, 
Bright,"  said  my  father,  ignoringme. 
"  Lose  no  time,  ana  spare  no  troubla  What 
was  the  signer  fellows  name  % " 

"At  present  I  do  not  know*    I  am 


ignorant  of  the  men  who,  at  that  time, 
were  the  fashion  in  the  musical  world. 
But  we  have  the  date,  and  the  name  will 
be  found  in  a  trice.  An  Englishman,  we 
know.  But  these  musicians,  or  more  touly 
their  families,  ofben  dttyp  down  in  the 
social  scale.  I  should  bid  sojrry  to  see 
Harishal  go  in  such  a  way." 

So  the  search  began. 

It  must  have  b^n  difficult  to  trace,  for 
some  weeks  passed  before  we  knew  all 

Can  you  imagine  the  truth  ? 

We  had  no  meats  for  the  shooting  that 
September,  and  time  went  slowly. ,  Best- 
fully  and  peacefully  to  me,  though,  for  I 
had  father  on  my  side,  and  he  would  not 
have  me  marry  Sir  Gerard  Milnes  as 
heiress  of  Harishal,  when  probably  I  was 
nothing  but  what  he  laughingly  called  "  an 
old  village  doctor's  daumter." 

Sir  Gmard  submitted,  but  we  all  knew  it 
was  no  heiress  he  sought,  but  just  a  girl  to 
whom  he  had  given  ms  lova 

In  the  brisk  September  air  I  loved  to 
scour  the  country  on  my  pony.  One 
morning  I  came  in,  and  throwing  the  reins 
to  a  servant,  held  up  my  habit  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  otiier  brushed  back  the 
wisps  of  curly  hair  which,  like  so  much 
wind-blown  tow,  were  flying  over  my  eyes, 
and  tickling  my  nose. 

"  Win  you  go  into  the  library,  miss  ? "  I 
was  asked. 

I  went,  and  who  should  be  tiiere  but — 
I  took  no  heed  of  my  father  or  of  Sir 
(rerard,  or  mother,  or  Mr.  Bri^t — but, 
Mr.  Dacre  ! 

^'  Ah  1"  I  exclaimed,  and  my  faoe  burned 
like  fire,  and  then,  I  am  sure,  went  white 
like  ashes. 

"  This  is  my  daughtei^ "  fiftther  b^gan. 

"  We  are  old  friends,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Ah  ves.  TouVe  been  our  guest ;  but, 
my  good  sir,  can  I  be  expected  to  remember 
all  the  faces  who  came  tiiat  night  ?  Thank 
goodness,  I  shall  have  no  more  of  that  f^ 

There  was  a  d^recating  gesture  tor 
answer. 

"  No,  no.  No  sorrow,  and  no  recrets. 
You  are  far  more  the  man  for  it  thanlsQn. 
We'll  come  and  see  you — always  supposing 
you  invite  us  1 "  he  ended  in  his  ch'eery, 
easy  way. 

"Miss  Payn— Miss  Millicent,"  said  the 
littie  lawyer,  "  this  is  the  heir." 

What  I  locked  like,  none  can  telL 

"Who  shall  tell  the  story  of  the  heir- 
ship?" he  looked  to  Mr.  T>Bcve."Wiliijon, 
or  shall  I? "  digitized  by  VjOOQ  re 
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"  You/'  my  old  friend  nodded. 

**  Lady  Diana  Paynton,  or  rather,  Lady 
Diana  Dacre,  had  a  soa  Like  her  has- 
band,  he  was  Paul,  and  a  moBician.  Wealth 
grew,  and  ambition  was  fostered  by  the 
mother.  That  son  had  ason,  also  Paul ;  but 
by  his  grandmother's  will  he  was  sent  to 
coU^e,  and  was  made  a  dergyman  of. 
You  follow  me  ? " 

"Yes,"  I  gasped. 

"  That  clergyman,  the  Bev.  Paul  Dacre, 
died  four  years  ago,  leaving  one  son  and 
three  daughters — ^here  is  the  son,  again  a 
Paul  Dacre.  I  never  saw  so  clear  a 
business  1 "  Mr.  Bright  rubbed  his  hands 
in  glee. 

"I  remember  my  great-grandmother,  I 
think,"  mused  Mr.  Dacre ;  "  she  was  far 
past  ninety  when  she  died ;  but  I  clearly 
remember  a  tall  old  lady,  who  awed  me 
very  much,  putting  her  hand  upon  my 
head.  It  is  a  dim,  but  I  believe  a  sure 
memory.  I  must  have  been  no  more  than 
three  years  old.  I  am  twenty-five  now — 
still  I  can  remember  it" 

They  talked  together  a  little  longer, 
those  four  men. 

Mother  thought  I  was  troubled,  and 
slipped  her  hand  within  my  arm.  I  was 
not  one  whit  troubled. 

Then  she  whispered  one  little  word. 

It  was  like  a  flash  of  lightning  to  me. 
It  illumined  everything — aU  I  had  under- 
stood, and  all  I  had  failed  to  understand. 
By  this  last  I  mean  that  not  for  one 
moment  had  I  felt  -I  was  not  still,  as  society 
would  say, "  above  " — ^how  I  hate  the  word ! 
— ^Paul  Dacra 

I  saw  now.  He  was  pwner  of  Harishal, 
and  I  was — ^nothing.  I  drew  myself  up, 
and  I  slipped  away  from  mother's  touch. 
Her  ambition  for  me,  that  tender,  loving 
ambition,  stung  me  1 

"  I  am  myself,"  I  cried. 

My  eyes  sought  no  one,  but  Sir  (rerard's 
pained  face  struck  m&  I  could  not  help  a 
low  cry  bursting  from  me,  and  I  threw 
myself  on  my  knees  before  him. 

"  Forgive  me — forgive  me  ! "  I  cried. 

His  band  lifted  me. 

"  Nay,"  said  he,  "  there  is  nothing  to  for- 
give. We — ^I — madeamistaka  Warton," 
be  turned  to  my  father,  and  somehow  that 
givine  of  the  old  name  seemed  to  bring  back 
tiie  old  times,  *<  you  will  forget  our  talks 
— our  talks  about •"" 

Mother^s  face  flushed,  and  I  thought  she 
almost  looked  angnr,  but».  you  see,  she 
could  not  understejM^  knowing  nothiDg^ 

"  About  MHsie  % "  blundered  father. 


Sir  Gerard  l^ft  me»  and  laid  his  hand  on 
father's  shoulder. 

"  Let  us  wait,  my  friend.  I  am  called 
abroad  for  a  few  weeks." 

I  think  Paul  must  have  understood  the 
whole  matter  at  a  glance.  I  should  have 
done  so  had  I  been  in  his  place. 

He  flushed  slightly.  But  in  the  presence 
of  all  he  told  the  other  secret — ^his  and  my 
secret  which  we  had  thought  to  hide 
away. 

Sir  Grerard  did  go  away,  but  not  for  long, 
because  both  mower  and  Paul  wrote  to 
him,  and  asked  him  to  be  sure  and  be  at 
the  Chase  one  morning  in  October. 

That  morning  was  our  wedding-morning. 
You  see,  I  never  left  the  Chase.  Father 
built  a  house  on  the  edge  of  the  park,  and 
he  says  he  is  happier  there.  I  only  half 
believe  him,  because  every  day  he  comes 
sauntering  in  to  Paul  and  me. 

The  likenesses  of  Lady  Diana  are  pat  in 
the  place  of  honour  now.  I  wonder  whether 
she  knows  how  *'  the  future  has  cured  the 
past"1 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  COXSWAIN. 
By  F.  Talbot. 

Haze  and  darkness  hung  about  the  river- 
mouth,  while  a  lurid  patch  of  l^t,  where 
the  sun  was  invisibly  setting,  brought  into 
sudden  prominence  the  little  lowJying  spit 
of  land  with  the  taU  masts  of  the  ships  of 
war;  the  old  hulks  sullen  and  motionless ; 
the  cluster  of  houses,  with  the  gaont-Iookuig 
forts,  and  the  cloud  of  white  steam  trom 
the  funnels  of  the  great  armour-clad 
Terrible,  as  she  lay  slowly  forging  ahead 
against  the  incoming  tide.  Every  puke  in 
the  huge  leviathan  had  begun  to  thtch,  tiie 
men  were  at  their  stations,  the  engines 
slowly  moving;  but  stiQ  it  seemed  as  if 
the  great  ship  were  hesitating  to  plunge 
into  the  cold  sea  mist  and  the  rising  surges 
that  were  before  her. 

A  group,  composed  of  women  chiefly^ 
with  an  old  boatman  or  two  among  them, 
were  gathered  at  the  pier -head,  and 
watchea  every  movement  on  board  the 
ship  with  int^rest^  recognising  every  now 
and  then  some  familiar  form  amopg  the 
group  of  seamen  gathered  on  the  fore- 
castle. 

"There's  Jack— bless  him!  Tommy, 
shake  your  hand  at  daddy.  He  sees  us — 
bless  his  heart  1  **  And  Tommy  was  almost 
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dropped  into  the  water,  in  his  mother's 
anxiety  that  he  should  be  well  in  evidence 
before  the  crew  of  the  Terrible. '  Why  the 
ship  thus  dallied  over  the  parting,  so 
painful  to  many  both  on  board  and  ashore, 
was  quite  evident  to  the  onlookers.  The 
captain's  gig  still  lay  by  the  stairs,  bobbing, 
rolling,  and  ducking  in  the  unquiet  waters, 
while  the  smart  man-o'-war's  men  who 
manned  her,  lounged  easily  on  their  seats. 
They,,  as  it  happened,  all  hailed  from 
distMit  parts,  and  had  no  friends  or  re- 
lations on  shore  with  whom  to  exchange 
last  words.  All  but  the  coxswain,  that  is, 
a  dark,  handsome  young  fellow,  who  was 
standing  under  the  lee  of  the  round-house 
on  the  pier,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest 

Tom  Brettle,  the  coxswain  of  the  captain's 
gig,  was  Bs  nearly  unmanned  as  such  a  fine 
manly  fellow  could  be.  He  was  holding 
his  wife's  two  hands  in  a  firm  and  fervid 
grasp,  as  in  tones  which  he  tried  hard,  but 
not  very  successfully,  to  make  firm  and 
coherent,  he  poured  into  her  ears  his  last 
parting  words.  The  pair  had  not  been  long 
married,  and  Tom  thought  it  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  that  he  should  have  to 
leave  his  little  wife,  on  whom  he  looked 
with  an  almost  reverent  affection.  Her 
cleverness,  her  pretty  ways,  her  organising 
power,  were  to  him  a  matter  of  perpetual 
wonder  and  admiratioa  And  now  they 
would  not  meet  again  perhaps  for  years, 
and  who  could  say  what  might  not  happen 
in  the  interval  f  As  for  the  wife — who 
was  young  and  ratiier  good-looking,  with 
features  of  a  sharp  vivacious  cast — adthough 
there  were  tears  m  her  eyes,  and  her  face 
was  white  and  wan,  vet  she  retained  more 
composure  than  her  husband. 

"Now  you  must  write  to  me  every  week, 
Tom,"  she  said,  **  and  the  time  won't  seem 
so  long  after  all,  perhaps." 

"  It  feels  like  for  ever,  Penny,"  groaned 
Tom.  '<  Mv  girl,  I  can't  bear  it  1  I  shall 
desert  at  the  firist  port  we  touch  at,  and 
come  back  to  thee." 

**  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Tom  I"  rejoined  his 
wife;  "you  don't  mean  it." 

In  another  moment  Tom  had  given  his 
wife  a  hurried,  passionate  embrace,  and 
had  leaped  into  his  place  in  the  captain's 
gig.  The  captain  himself  was  to  bo  seen 
hurrying  towards  the  pier -head,  and 
presently  he  took  his  seat,  and  the 
boat  rapidly  cut  through  the  rou^h  water 
till  she  reached  the  ship,  when  m  a  few 
moments  she  seemed  to  become  absorbed  in 
the  great  mass,  swinging  quietly  on  her 
davits,  out  of  the  way.    Penelope  could 


make  out  her  husband's  figure  for  a  moment 
as  he  appeared  in  the  rigffing.  Then  a  few 
wafts  of  white  smoke-  rolled  from  the  dark 
sides  of  the  ship,  and  before  the  echo  of  the 
roar  of  the  great  ^ns  had  died  away*  in 
the  distance,  the  Terrible  was  steaming 
away  on  her  voyage,  and  was  presently  lost 
to  sight  in  the  gathering  mists. 

Penelope  turned  away  with  a  shiver  and 
a  sigh,  and  as  the  group  of  spectators  melted 
away,  she  followed  in  the  wake  of  them 
towards  the  town.  Just  then  the  dockyaird- 
bell  began  to  ring,  and  the  dull,  quiet 
street,  with  its  long  dead  walls,  its  guard- 
houses and  grogHshops,  was  all  of  a  sudden 
occupied  by  a  dark  and  sombre-looking 
mass  of  workmen,  who  tramped  along  in  a 
dense  unbroken  column,  that  seemed  t6 
have  no  end.  There  was  no  escape  from 
this  army  on  the  march,  for  the  way,  lying 
over  military  bridges  and  between  jealously 
guarded  bastions,  was  single  and  undivisible, 
else  Penelope,  with  swollen  eyes  and  white, 
sad  face,  would  gladly  have  escaped  obser- 
vation. Presenfly  she  was  overtaken  by 
a  middle-aged  workman,  who  unceremo- 
niously nudged  her  elbow. 

"Hallo!  what,  he's  gone  theni  Well, 
you  see  what  comes  of  marrying  a  sailor." 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  Mr.  Ames,  is  it,"  rejoined 
Penelope,  who  had  turned  round  sharply  at 
the  brusque  address. 

But  tms  was  Tom's  brother-in-law,  the 
husband  of  his  sister  Mary,  with  whom  the 
young  couple  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 
And  Williiun  Ames  was  an  easy-going,  good- 
tempered  man,  whom  Penelope  rather 
UkeAf  idthough,  secretly,  she  despised  him 
a  little  for  giving  way  to  his  .wife  in 
everything.  Now,  between  Mrs.  Ames  and 
Penelope  there  was  very  little  love  lost 

In  former  days,  when  Tom  was  a 
bachelor,  in  his  saflor-like,  free-hearted 
way  he  had  been  very  generous  to  his 
sister  and  her  household.  Commg  home 
from  foreign  service  with  three  or  four 
years'  pay  to  draw,  and  finding  his  sister 
Mary  a  good  deal  behindhand  and  over- 
burdened with  a  lot  of  young  children, 
Tom  had  come  to  the  rescue  with  his 
spare  cash.  The  youngsters  had  all  been 
re-dothed  in  the  smartest  sailor  -  suits, 
whose  melancholy  remains  still  clung  about 
the  youngest  of  the  family,  and  the  little 
shop,  whose  profits  were  supposed  to  eke 
out  the  wages  of  the  dockyardsman,  was 
put  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing. 

Tom  had  no  thought  of  marrying  at  this 
time ;  "  a  sailor's  wife  should  be  his  ship," 
he  used  to  say;^.b^ri^e8(^^j^proud  and 
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rather  fiensitive  young  feUow,  he  was  not 
attracted  by  the  young  women  who  are  to 
be  found  among  the  resorts  of  seamen. 
And  then,  one  day,  having  taken  a  letter 
from  his  captain  to  the  port-admiral,  he 
had  seen  Penelope,  who  was  the  orphan 
daughter  of  an  old  quartermaster  who  had 
Ions  served  with  Admiral  Blake. 

Now,  Penelope  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  Admiral's  family,  a  friend  and  com- 
panion rather  than  a  mere  servant^  and 
Tom  really  thought  that  she  was  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  house  when  he  handed  her  his 
despatch.  But  Penelope  placed  herself  on 
a  proper  footing  with  him  so  prettily  and 
gracefully,  and  was  so  kind  and  pleasant, 
that  Tom  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  at 
this  first  interview;  while  so  handsome 
and  genteel  was  Tom  in  his  smart  dress, 
and  with  his  dark,  expressive  eyes,  that 
Penelope  could  think  of  nothing  else  but 
his  good  looks  till  she  saw  him  again. 

Very  soon  Penelope  demurely  apprised 
the  Admiral  that^  She  was  going  to  be 
married ;  upon  which  her  master  flew  into 
a  great  rage.  Of  all  ungrateful  and  thank- 
less hussies  he  declared  Penelope  to  be  the 
wont  She  had  grown  essential  to  his 
comfort,  had  come  to  know  all  his  ways, 
and  now,  after  all  the  trouble  of  bringing 
her  up,  she  would  abandon  the  family 
to  marry  a  seaman.  Lady  Blake  and  the 
girls  were  more  reasonable,  but  they  were 
sadly  grieved  to  lose  a  girl  who  could 
make  and  alter  dresses  so  nicely,  and  was 
always  useful  without  being  presuming. 
,  The  Admiral  did  not  relent;  he  comd  be 
generous  enough  to  those  immediately 
about  him ;  but  when  it  came  to  deserting 
the  ship,  as  he  termed  it,  he  had  no  for- 
giveness for  the  culprit  In  his  position 
he  might  have  helped  the  young  couple  by 
pushing  Tom  along  the  thorny  road  of  pro- 
motion, or  have  got  him  some  appoint- 
ment tiiat  would  keep  him  ashore.  But 
no ;  he  took  no  more  notice  of  Penelope, 
and  meeting  her  one  day,  sopn  after  her 
marriage,  he  looked  sternly  over  her  head 
and  passed  on. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  Penelope  had 
been  happy  enough,  for  it  was  so  much  to 
feel  that  she  had  somebody  to  care  for  her, 
somebody  whose  life  was  wrapped  up  in 
hers,  for  Tom  was  almost  foolish  in  his 
adoration  of  his  little  wife.  And  they  had 
a  pleasant  room  all  to  themselves  at  Mr& 
Ames's  house — an  upper  room,  from  which 
they  had  a  glimpse  of  the  harbour  and 
dockyards,  and  the  broad  river  with  its 
busy  traffic.    Tom  had   told  her,  in  the 


last  days  they  were  together,  that  he 
should  picture  her  to  himraf  sitting  in  tlui& 
little  room,  and  watching  for  the  ships  as 
they  rounded  the  headland,  and  that  one 
day  she  would  see  the  Terrible  poking  her 
black  nose  round  the  comer,  and  would 
hurry  off  to  ti^e  wharf  to  welcome  him 
home.  But  in  this  matter  Tom  had 
reckoned  without  his  sbter,  for  as  Peneki^ 
and  Mr.  Ames  reached  the  little  home  m 
Trueblue  Street — they  were  all  little  hcniaaB 
at  Ohatness,  many  of  them  wooden  and 
weatherboaided,  but  too.  insignificant  to  be 
pictures(]^ue ;  well,  behdd  over  the  door 
was  a  big  card,  '^  Lodgings  to  let  witb  a 
Aill  view  of  the  sea." 

'<HaUo!"  cried  Mr.  Ames,  «<  Maxy's 
been  sharp  1"  And,  indeed,  on  reaching 
her  old  room  Penelope  found  all  her  things 
cleared  away,  and  the  room  in  that  state 
of  rigid  discomfort  which  showed  that  it 
was  prepared  for  visitors.  And  on  the 
stairs  was  Sister  Mary  herself,  ready  to  do 
battle,  for  it  could  never  be  said  tibiat  she 
shrank  from  the  combat  There  was  her 
least  defect  But  Penelope  did  not  feel 
equal  to  the  occasion,  but  terribly  sad 
and  lonely,  and  only  anxious  to  hide  her- 
self somewhere  to  give  way  to  her  grief. 

<<Te8,  Mrs.  Brettle,"  began  the  other, 
"  I've  had  your  things  put  in  the  top  rosm, 
seeing  as  I  can't  afford  to  stand  out  of  my 
letting  any  longer  for  the  best  room." 

Now,  Tom's  notion  had  been  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  money  Us  sister  had 
received  from  him  at  various  times,  amount- 
ing to  fifty  pounds  or  so,  she  would  keep 
that  room  for  his  wife  till  other  arrange- 
ments could  be  mada  And  when  Tom 
had  suggested  this  to  his  sister,  she  had 
appeared  to  acquiesce.  And  now  the 
moment  that  Tom  was  out  of  the  way, 
this  was  how  she  treated  her  guest  For 
the  upstairs  room  was  a  miserable  garret 
under  the  tiles,  reached  by  a  step-ladder. 
However,  Penelope  gallantly  climbed  her 
ladder  and  hid  herself  in  .  the  little  cock- 
loft, and  did  not  appear  any  more  to 
human  eyes  that  day. 

But  next  morning  Penelope  was  able  to 
face  the  situation.  She  had  felt  from  the 
first  that  her  position  with  the  Ames 
family  was  quite  untenable.  It  had  cheered 
Tom's  last  moments  on  shore  to  be  per- 
suaded that  his  wife's  immediate  future 
was  provided  for.  But  with  poor,  struggling 
people  like  the  Ames  family,  it  was  hardly 
likely  that  they  would  care  to  keep  an 
unprofitable  lodger,  even  to  cancel  a  lonff- 
forgotten  debt     And  if  Tom's  fifty  pounds 
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had  ever  been  put  into  the  basiness,  it 
certainly  was  not  there  now.  Indeed,  the 
business  seemed  to  Penelope  to  be  little 
more  than  the  ghost  of  one.  When  there 
was  a  customer  in  the  shop,  Mrs.  Ames 
would  be  chasing  her  children.  When 
these  last  were  unable  to  go  to  schod  by 
reason  of  their  ragged  garments,  '^'How 
can  I  mend  their  things  when  there  is  that 
shop  always  to  be  attended  to)"  Mrs.  Ames 
would  demand  in  an  aggrieved  manner. 

And  yet  to  set  up^or  herself  on  the 
small  monthly  pittance  that  came  from  her 
husband's  pay^  Penelope  felt  would  be  a 
dangerous  experiment.  What  kind  of 
people  would  she  be  thrown  amonest  in 
W  poverty  among  the  cheap  lodging- 
houses  of  a  seaport  town)  Her  innate 
delicacy  of  mind  recoiled  from  such 
contact  and  yet  what  better  prospect  was 
there  befoife  her  %  But,  anyhow,  the  cock- 
loft with  the  accompaniment  of  Sister 
Mary's  constant  reproaches  would  soon 
be  unendurabla  Aiid  then  what  cpuld 
Pttielope  do ) 

The  day  was  fine,  and  to  avoid  Mra 
Ames's  tongue  and  the  deafening  noise  and 
quarrels  of  the  children,  Penelope  made 
her  way  to  the  beach — ^there  is  a  seashore 
at  Ghatness,  a  narrow  strip  between  a  fort 
and  a  sea-wall,  where  sheUs  are  sometimes 
picked  up,  that  may  possibly  have  been 
washed  ashore  from  the  ocean,  or  may  be 
simply  the  shells  of  periwinkles^  cast  over- 
board by  steamboat  excursionists.  Any- 
how, there  is  the  beach,  with  its  half-dozen 
bathing-machines,  its  row  of  benches,  and 
its  wooden  shanty^  called  the  basaar,  which 
does  a  fitful  trade  in  buckets  and  ipades  for 
small  people.  But  beyond  the  httle  strip 
of  beach,  there  is  a  long  range  of  sandy 
dunes  covered  with  wiry  vegetation  ;  and 
here  the  Naval  Brigade  had  set  up  targets, 
and  the  sailors  from  the  ^hips  in  port  were 
marched  down  to  practise  with  carbine  or 
rifle. 

The  sound  of  firing  in  that  direction 
attracted  Penelope's  attention,  and  she 
wandered  on,  hoping  to  see  some  of  the 
blue-jackets,  with  whom  she  felt  as  among 
her  own  clan.     She  came  upon  the  firing- 

Sarty  rather  suddenly,  the  men  lyine 
own  concealed  by  some  low  hillocks,  and 
waitmg  for  some  adjustment  of  the  targets; 
while  the  naval  lieutenant  in  charse  re- 
clined indolently  a^nst  some  sand-bags 
.  screened  ofi*  in  a  htUe  nook  where  the 
targets  were  visible,  but  not  the  men 
below — ^while  he  smoked  a  cigarette  and 
read  a  novel 
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But  next  moment  cigarette  and  novel 
were  thrown  aside. 

"  My  dear  old  Penny  I "  cried  the  young 
officer,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
he  put  his  ann  round  the  young  woman's 
waist  and  kissed  her. 

''  Ton  should  not  do  that,  Mr.  Paul," 
said  Penelope  with  a  glance  of  dignified 
reproacL  "  Tou  are  getting  beyond  such 
cmldish  thines  now,  you  know." 

But  Paul  ^lake,  the  Admiral's  son,  be 
it  known,  and  an  old  playfellow  of  Pene- 
lope's, did  not  take  much  notice  of  her  new 
and  dignified  manner. 

*^  My  dear  Penny,"  he  cried,'  '^  the  sight 
of  you  makes  me  young  again.  Come,  let 
me  be  a  child  once  more.' 

"Ah,  Mr.  Paul,"  rejoined  Penelope, 
tummg  away  from  him,  "if  you  knew 
what  trouble  I  am  in,  you  would  not  be  so 
unfeeling." 

Lieut^iant  Blake,  seeing  that  his  old 
friend  was  really  in  trouble,  was  serious  in 
a  moment  What  had  happened  f  Her 
husband  gone  away  on  active  service)  Oh, 
how  he  envied  him  1  Here  he  was  losing 
his  time  at  home  because  his  mother  was 
too  nervous  to  be  left  alone,  for  the 
Admiral  had  gone  away  that  very  day.  He 
had  obtained  a  command  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  his  wife  had  only  permitted 
him  to  accept  it  on  condition*  that  Paul 
should  be  left  her. 

"But,  oh,"  cried  Paul,  "if  you  would  so 
bapk  to  her.  Penny,  I  am  sure  she  would 
not  mind  being  left." 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't^"  said  Penelope  proudly, 
"after  what  the  master  said,  and  Iqs 
never  taking  the  least  notice  of  me ;  and 
then  I  am  sure  he  would  be  dreadfully 
angry. 

"He  need  never  knowl^'  cried  Paul. 
"Oh,  come  back  to-night  with. me,  Pene- 
lope dear,  and  you'll  fill  poor  moUier's 
heart  with  joy.  You  know  how  ill  she 
has  been,  delirious  at  times,  and  then  she 
would  call  out  for  you ;  and  she  was  very 
good  to  you,  Penny."  • 

Yes,  that  was  true ;  Lady  Blake  had  been 
very  good  to  her,  Penelope  acknowledged, 
and  was  more  than  three-parts  persuMed 
to  go  back.  Indeed,  before  the  targets 
were  arranged,  and  the  seamen  had  begun 
to  fire,  she  had  promised  to  meet  young 
Blake  at  the  station,  and  go  back  with  him 
to  her  old  place.  Only  she  must  keep  it 
from  Tom,  because  he  would  be  dreadfully 
hurt  at  the  thought  of  his  wife  going  into 
service  again. 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  leave  you,  Mary," 
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tudd  Penelope  when  she  got  back  to  Mrs. 
Ames's  house.  "  I  can  see  yon  don't  want 
me,  and  so  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  earn 
my  own  living." 

Mrs.  Ames  was  a  good  deal  pat  ont  at 
this  intimation.  Her  brother  wonld  indeed 
be  angry  if  lie  heard  that  his  wife  had 
been  driven  away  from  her  home. 

"  Well,"  she  rejoined  tentatively,  "you'll 
have  fine  tales  to  tell  Tom  about  me,  I 
suppose  1 " 

"Not  unless  you  want  me  to,  Mary," 
replied  Penelope,  who  here  saw  a  capital 
chance  of  arranging  matters  as  she  wished. 
"  I  don't  want  to  bother  Tom  with  our 
faUing  out  Why  should  he  know  any- 
thing about  it  f " 

"  A,h, -why  1"  said  Mrs.  Ames,  who  here 
saw  a  course  open  to  her  that  could  not 
possibly  harm  her,  and  might  prove  to  her 
advantage.  "  I'm  not  such  a  scribe  that  I 
should  be  writing  off  to  tell  him  this  and 
the  other." 

And  thus  it  was  agreed  between  the  two 
women  that  nothing  at  all  should  be 
written  to  Tom  on  the  subject  But  Mrs. 
Ames  was  very  curious  as  to  Penelope's 
future  plans,  about  which  Penelope  gave 
her  very  little  enlightenment  But  that 
same  afternoon  Penelope  drove  off  with  all 
her  belongings,  and  Mrs.  Ames  dispatched 
her  eldest  boy  with  instructions  to  keep 
his  eye  on  Aunt  Penelope  till  the  train 
went  off,  but  without  letting  her  see  him. 

"And,  mother,"  reported  the  boy  on  his 
return,  "she  was  met  bv  a  young  swell — 
an  officer  he  looked  lika  And  he  was 
awfully  kind  to  her ;  and  he  put  her  into 
the  train,  and  went  off  by  it  himself,  only 
he  went  first,  and  she  went  third." 

"  I  expect  that  was  a  blind,"  said  Mrs. 
•Ames,  repeating  the  story  to  her  husband 
that  night  But  she  was  very  well  con- 
tent to  be  relieved  of  her  unprofitable 
inmata  ^ 

The  Terrible  had  a  boisterous  run  across 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  cutting  through  the 
cold  Adantie  billows,  and  Sbien  after  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine  for  a  day  or  two  at 
Gibraltar,  she  ran  on  to  Malta,  where 
orders  awaited  her  to  join  the  squadron  in 
Egyptian  waters.  At  Malta  Tom  found  a 
letter  from  his  wife,  not  saying  much  about 
berself,  except  that  she  was  well  and 
happy,  but  with  some  loving  words  that 
sent  Tom  about  his  duties  with  a  light 
heart  But  after  that  he  did  not  get  a 
letter  for  nearlv  a  month,  while  the 
Terrible  was  still  lying  at  Alexandria, 
and  something  low-spirit  in  the  tpne  of 


the  letter  made  Tom  vaguely  uneasy.  All 
the  voyage  out  Tom  had  mooned  a  good 
deal,  ana  indulged  in  more  sentiment  than 
you  might  have  expected.  In  his  watches 
at  nigh^  as  the  moon  shone  splendidly  o^er 
the  placid  Mediterranean,  Tom  had  fimcied 
he  could  see  his  little  wife  sitting  at  her 
window  and  watching  the  same  moonbeams 
silvering  the  wide  r^tdstead  of  Chatness, 
and  thinking  of  him  who  was  away  oirer 
the  wide  sea.  And  now  tiiat  there  Was  a 
certain  amount  of  liber^  ashore,  Tom 
hardly  cared  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Messmates  who  had  remembered  Tom  in 
other  days,  the  laughing,  reckless,  impetnoma 
seaman,  declared  that  he  was  bewitched. 
And  so  he  was — ^under  the  speU  of  a 
woman,  and  quite  helpless  in  the  matter. 
But  the  passion  which  had  hitherto  been  a 
source  of  pure,  unmixed  delight^  now  began 
to  torment  him.  How  comd  he  expect 
that  this  girl,  young,  pretfy,  and  so  mack 
superior  to  him,  and  wo  had  known  him 
but  a  short  time  after  all — how  could  ha 
expect  her  to  go  on  remembering  him 
always,  and  keeping  faithful  to  the  memocyt 
He  had  not  the  art  to  ej^ress  all  he  felt  in 
writing,  but  he  sent  his  wife  a  homelj, 
touching  letter,  begging  her  not  to  fbrget 
him,  or  to  let  her  thoughts  of  him  grow 
coldfor  want  of  some  visible  token  of  his 
love.  And  Penelope's  next  letter  waa 
written  in  a  more  cheerful  strain.  He  waa 
not  to  think  anv  nonsense  about  her  for- 
getting him.  But  as  it  coat  money  for 
postage,  he  was  not  to  grumble  if  letters 
were  few  and  far  between. 

Tom  tried  to  beUeve  that  evexythii^ 
was  as  it  should  be ;  and  then  he  had  not 
much  time  for  evil  forebodings.  All  of  a 
sudden  there  had  been  an  access  of  activity 
both  afloat  and  ashore ;  signals  were  con- 
stantly exchanged  between  the  half-dosen 
men-of-war ;  boats  went  to  and  fro ;  storea 
were  landed  and  embarked ;  and  of  all  this 
work  Tom  had  his  full  share,  and  perhapa 
mora  Once  or  twice  he  had  seen  Adminl 
Blake,  who  was  now  on  the  station,  but  he 
did  not  suppose  that  the  Admiral  noticed 
him ;  if  he  <ud,  he  made  no  sign. 

But  after  the  Terrible  had  been  lying  aci 
Alexandria  for  some  months,  with  only  an 
occasional  short  cruise  to  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  existence,  one  of  her  lieutenanta 
was  invalided  home,  and  the  vacancy  on 
her  books  was  filled  up  by  the  appointment 
of  Lieutenant  Paul  Blaka  Tom  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  the  event  At 
one  time,  indeed,  during  the  period  of  hia 
courtship   of  Penelop^.^J^^x]|^had   been 
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madly  jealoos  of  Paul,  on  account  of  his 
easy,  affectionate  manner  to  Tom's  sweet- 
heartw  Bat  all  that  had  passed  over; 
neither  Penelope  nor  he  were  likely  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Blakes  again, 
and  Tom  rather  avoided  the  yonng  officer, 
although  the  latter  took  every  opportonily 
of  showing  a  friendly  dispositioa 

Then  Tom's  watch  was  changed,  and  he 
fell  into  Lieatenant  Blake's,  and  the  very 
first  n%ht  th^  were  on  duty  together, 
Blake  sent  for  Tom  to  speak  to  him  on  the 
qaarter-deck.  Tom  followed  the  messenger 
rather  relactantly.  He  thought  that  Mr. 
Blake  intended  to  make  some  enquiries 
after  Penelope,  and  Tom  had  received  no 
letter  for  six  weeks  now,  and  was  becominR 
horribly  uneasy.  Bat  he  did  not  intend 
to  let  Mr.  Blake  see  anything  of  thia 
He  would  reply,  to  any  enquiries,  that 
Penelope  was  ail  right,  and  that  he  had 
heard  from  her  by  the  last  mail 

As  it^  happened,  however,  Lieatenant 
Blake  did  not  ask  any  questiona  He 
seemed  rather  embarrassed,  stammered  and 
coloured,  for,  with  the  best  intentions, 
lieutenant  Blake  was  puzded  what  to  say. 
He  was  forbidden  to  say  that  Penelope  was 
with  his  mother,  and  yet  he  wanted  to 
encourage  Tom,  whose  gloomy,  preoccu- 
pied looks  he  had  taken  notice  of  more 
than  once. 

"Oh,  Brettle,"  said  Blake  at  last,  after 
an  awkward  pause,  during  which  Tom 
stood  sQent  and  renMctf ul  in  manner  before 
hia  officer.  <<  Ah,  1  saw  your  wife  not  long 
before  I  left  h6me.  She  was  looking  very 
well— prettier  than  ever,  I  think — and  she 
sent  her  love  to  you." 

Tom  received  the  information  gloomily 
enough.  How  should  his  wife  have  come 
to  have  aught  to  say  to  one  of  the  Blakes  f 
he  wonderra.  But  he  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cross-examine  his  officer  about  the 
matter. 

*'  Is  there  anything  else,  sir  f "  he  asked 
coldly  enough;  and  Blake,  who  was  a 
generous  youne  fellow,  and  knew  that,  as 
far  as  he  and  the  majority  of  sailors  were 
concerned,  gloom  of  Countenance  generally 
proceeded  from  empfy  pockets,  thought  he 
would  cheer  Tom  up  a  littla 

"Well,  yes,  Bretde,"  said  the  lieutenant 
in  reply  to  Tom's  question,  drawing  his  purse 
from  his  pocket ;  "  she  has  sent  you  a  little 
money,  jiut  atrifle — ^a  couple  of  sovereigna" 
Tom's  face  suddenly  lighted  up  with  a 
glare  of  rage,  but  he  repressed  his  emotion 
with  a  strong  effort 
"  My  wife  has  sent  me  money  1 "   he 
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repeated  slowly,  in  a  constrained  voice ; 
"a  trifle  of  a  couple  of  sovereigns  1 
Sovereigns  are  not  a  trifle  to  sailors  and 
their  honest  wivea  Why,  sir,  sl^e  keeps  me 
without  news  of  her  for  weeks,  to  save  a  few 
pence.    There  must  be  some  mistaka" 

Lieutenant  Blake  saw  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  but  did  not  mend  mattecs  in  his 
efforts  to  explain  that  the  money  was  a 
present  Penelope  had  received,  that  she 
wished  to  share  with  her  husband.  Topi 
firmly  refused  to  touch  the  money,  put  his 
hands  behind  him  when  the  lieutenaAt 
tried  to  force  it  upon  him,  so  that  the 
Boverdgns  feU,  and  rolled  about  the  deck. 

Lieutenant  Blake  stamped  with  indigna- 
tion, as  he  called  one  of  the  ship's  boys  to 
pick  up  the  money ;  and  he  dismissed  Tom 
with  a  haughty  wave  of  the  hand. 

And  yet,  with  all  his  jealous  fears,  Tom 
had,  in  his  heart,  no  real  suspicion  of  his 
wife.  It  was  Strang  she  had  never 
mentioned  meeting  Luutenant  Blake.  If 
he  could  only  luive  had  a  reassuring, 
explanatory  letter  1  But  none  came ;  not  a 
scrap  of  paper  or  a  line  to  tell  him  oi 
Penelope's  welfare  Tom  was  almost  out 
of  his  mind  with  fear  and  suspense,  and 
even  thought  of  deserting  and  concealing 
himself  on  board  some  steamer  bound  for 
England,  that  he  might  satisfy  himself  as 
to  what  had  happen^  to  Penelope. 

But  at  this  juncture  the  Terrible  was 
ordered  into  tiie  Bed  Sea,  after  embarking 
a  strong  force  of  marines.  It  was  expected 
there  would  be  fighting,  and  the  whole 
ship  was  in  a  buzz  of  pbaaed  excitement 
Tom  felt  he  could  not  run  away  then. 
When  tike  Terrible  had  disembarked  her 
marines  at  Suakim,  a  certain  number  of 
seamen  were  called  for  to  do  duty  on  shore, 
and  Tom  eagerly  volunteered  to  be  of 
the  number.  But  his  xaptain  would  not 
let  him  go.  Lieutenant  Blake  went  in 
charge  of  the  party;  and  presently  news 
came  to  the  ship  of  a  big  fight  in  the  desert, 
in  which  the  Arab  hordes  had  been  ahnost 
destroyed. 

Tom  was  sadly  disappointed  to  think 
that  the  fighting  was  all  over  now,  and 
that  probably  the  Terribfe  would  g6  back 
to  her  dull,  monotonous  duty  at  Alexandria 
without  a  chance  of  seeing  more  service. 
But  things  turned  out  differently  as  it 
happened.  For  one  day  the  captain  sent 
for  T6m,  and  told  him  that  he,  the  captain, 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  a  naval 
brigade  to  cooperate  with  the  troops  on 
shore ;  and  that  he  wanted  to  take  some  of 
his  best  men.    Tqm  would  go,^i  course^ 
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And  it  was  ftt  hu  oaptain'8  right  hand 
that  Tom  marched  across  tiie  hills  towards 
Osman  Digna's  camp.  And  when  the 
troops  halted  for  the  niriit,  Tom  shaied 
the  captain's  frugal  meal  of  bisooits  and 
preserved  meat  as  they  lay  sheltered  on  the 
gronnd,  whOe  the  rattle  of  distant  musketry 
BOimded  in  their  ears. 

As  for  what  might  happen  on  the  nunrow, 
Tom  felt  utterly  reckless  9od  careles&  It 
wonld  •  be  a  mercy,  he  thooght,  if  he 
were  knocked  on  the  head,  and  an  end  pnt 
to  all  the  doubts  and  troiihles  that  bMet 
hiuL  Blake  lay  near  him,  stretched  on  tiiie 
same  hard  conch  of  Mother  Earth;  bat 
the  two  did  not  ezchaMe  a  word.  .''A 
soUen  brute/'  was  Bli£e's  thought  of 
Tom ;  while  Tom,  on  his  part,  was  full  of 
dark  suspicions  of  the  lieutenants 

The  night  wore  on  without  any  striking 
incident,  and  then  at  the  first  blush  of 
dawn  the  troops  were  under  arms.  There 
was'  a  strange,  overpowering  excitement 
about  the  march,  with  horsemen  galloping 
about,  and  everybody  on  the  look-oat  for 
the  enemy.  As  generally  happens  in  sudi 
cases,  they  came  at  a  moment  when  they 
were  not  quite  expected  There  was  a 
shout  from  those  in  m>nt^  and  then  the  open 
eround  was  covered  with  .a  mass  of  dark 
.forms  rushing  upon  them.  It  was  difficult 
to  tell  what  happened  just  then,  but  in  the 
end  Tom  found  himself  in  a  crush  and  press 
of  men,  something  like,  the  crowd  that  is 
trying  to  get  into  the  pit  of  a  theatre-^ 
only  in  this  case  the  crowd  were  digging 
into  each  other  with  qieais,  bayonets,  mitt- 
ends  of  rifles,  cudasses,  or  anything  that 
came  to  hand  in  the  moment  The  nilors, 
however,  were  forced  hack*  by  sheer 
pressure  of  numbera  Tom  lost  sight  of 
his  captain,  who  had  been  hitting  out  right 
and  left  at  the  savages  with  the  instinct  of 
a  practised  bruiser;  and  then  he  found 
himself  lying  on  the  ground,  but  unhurt, 
while  in  front  of  Um  were  scattered 
groups,  struggling  and  fSalling.  On  the 
ground,  near  one  of  the  Gatling  guns 
which  the  sailors  had  been  driven  from, 
lay  a  naval  officer,  apparently  wounded  and 
insensible,  while  a  couple  of  Arabs,  with 
their  murderous  spears,  were  making  in 
his  direction  with  the  evident  intention  of 
putting  an  end  to  hiuL  Tom  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  rushed  at  the  Arabs,  detuing 
one  of  them  a  blow  with  his  carbine  that 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  Next  moment, 
Tom  saw  his  captain  by  his  side,  who  dealt 
the  other  savage  a  tremendous  left-hander 
that  stretched  him  senseless  beside  bis 


companion.    And  then  Tom  saw  that  the 
wounded  officer  was  Lieutenant  Blake, 

<' Catch  hold  of  the  other  end  of  him," 
cried  the  captain,  "  and  we'll  ran  him  inlo 
the  squara" 

And  Tom  grasped  the  lieutenant  by  the 
upper  part  of  his  unif orm^  when  a  letter 
tumbled  out  of  his  pocket 

In  all  the  tarm<»l  and  confusion  of  the 
time,  the  right  of  that  letter  seemed  to 
bum  itself  into  Tom's  brain,  for  there  waa 
Penelope's  lumdwriting  plably  to  be  rsad 
on  the  address,  "Lieutenant  Paul  BlaJce, 
RN." — that  handwriting  for  a  sight  of 
which  he  had  been  hungerine  for  so  lon^ 

'*  Look  out,  Tom ! "  cried  the  eaptaio, 
seeing  a  rush  of  savages  ooming  in  their 
direction. 

Tom  let  go  the  lieutenant's  head  and 
tamed  upon  the  foe. 

''  Come  on,  you  beggars  I "  he  cried,  will- 
ing todie rather  than  uveund^  such  tartara. 

And  next  moment  he  was  rolling  on  the 
ground,  transfixed  by  a  spear. 

Tom  was  not  killed,  after  all,  but  had  a 
narrow  shave  for  it  But  although  be  did 
not  die,  neither  did  he  .get  well  Fever 
came  on,  and  the  wound  refused  to  heal 
Tom  had  not  strength  to  rally,  and  the 
doctors,  to  give  him  a  chance,  ordered  him 
home,  thinking  the  voyage  would  eithw 
kill  or  cure  him.  But  it  did  neither. 
Tom  was  landed  at  Chatness  and  carried 
on. a  sfcretdier  to  the  hospital,  more  dead 
than  alive.  None  of  his  friends  knew  of 
his  coming,  so  there  was  nobody  to  visit 
him.  But  before  long  it  was  found  that  f 
Tom  was  a  Chatness  man,  and  a  note  was  | 
sent  to  Mrs.  Ames,  who  lost  no  time  in 
coming  to  see  her  brother.    . 

All  through  that  troubled  time  of  pain 
and  delirium,  one  tormenting  trouble, 
which  he  could  not  define  or  bring  to  any 
form  or  shape,  weighed  upon  him  like  an 
ugly  nightmare.  Tom  had  talked  and 
raved  incessantly  about  Penelope,  some- 
times adjuring  her  in  the  most  loving 
terms,  at  others  full  of  menace  and  re- 
proach. But  in  his  lucid  moments  he  was 
altogether  silent  and  morose,  trying  to-  fit 
things  together  in  his  feverod  brain,  and 
make  out  what  was  really  the  trouble  that 
overwhelmed  him. 

But  when  Tom  saw  his  sister  sitting  by 
his  bedside  he  had  the  due ;  everything 
came  back  to  him  in  a  moment 

''  Where  is  she  ? "  he  cried,  straggling  to 
sit  up.  Mrs.  Ames  shook  her  head  in  a 
most  dolorous  manner. 
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**  I  really  don't  know  nothing  aboat  her, 
Tom,"  was  Mn.  Ames's  raven-like  strain. 
'*  The  moment  yon  was  oat  of  port  she  left 
me,  and  where  she's  been  since  I  don't 
wish  to  know.  She  never  came  near  me, 
not  except  once  a  month  when  she  came 
to  draw  your  pay.  Then  she'd  look  in  as 
bold  as  brass — '  Jost  come  over  for  Tom's 
money,'  she'd  say.  '  Oh,  are  you  % '  said  I, 
joBt  Hke  that  I  never  said  more  than 
that — ^it  wasn't  my  place^  you  know." 
Tom  groaned  a  sad,  hopeless  sigh. 
'*  Well,  it's  all  over  with  me,  Mary.  I 
sha'n't  get  over  this." 

Mrs.  Ames  sighed  dolefully.  She  could 
not  gainsav  hint  Tom  looked  so  worn 
and  grey,  tnat  she  felt  sore  his  last  hour 
had  come. 

'^Yonll  tell  her,"  fiJtered  Tom;  '<tell 
her  I  loved  her  to  the  lasty  and  wouldn't 
have  lived  any  longer  if  I  conld." 

"  Oh  yes,  I'll  teU  her,"  said  Mrs.  Ames. 
**  Bat  your  bits  of  things,  Tom— your  kit, 
and  all  that,  and  what  bit  of  money  there 
might  be  daa  You  wouldn't  like  her  to 
have  that,  deart" 

*'0h  yes,  I  shonld,"  rejoined  Tom; 
**  she  has  had  all  of  me — ^body  and  soul — 
and  she  may  have  that  as  weU." 

After  that  Tom  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and  his  sister  stole  gentlv  away.  She 
thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in  having 
a  little  paper  drawn  up  for  him  to  sign, 
for  he  wotudn't  in  his  calm  senses  think  of 
leaving  what  he  had  to  that  woman. 

When  Tom  woke  again,  he  felt  some- 
how revived  and  refireehed ;  his  pillow  was 
smooth  and  comfortable ;  there  waa  a  soft 
perfume  of  delicate  flowers,  and  a  cool, 
soft  hand  parted  the  looks  on  his  forehead. 
Tom  opened  his  eyes  in  a  gentle  delirium 
of  deli^hti  .  There  sat  Penelope  by  his 
side,  looking  brighter  and  prettier  than 
ever,  and  with  a  look  of  love  and  pity  on 
her  face  that  seemed  to  Tom  quite  angelic. 
Tom  feebly  opened  his  arms. 
"  One  word,"  said  Penelope,  laying  her 
face  against  his ;  "I  have  heard  what  your 
sister  Mary  has  said  of  me.  Do  you 
believe  it  ? " 

"  No, "  cried  Tom  fervently.  "  By 
Heaven,  I  don't ! " 

After  that  embrace,  Tom's  face  clouded 
again. 

'^But  you  might  have  written  to  me, 
Penny,"  he  whispered ;  "  never  a  line  nor 
a  w<»d." 

"  I  did  write  to  you,  Tom,"  said  Pene- 
lope, "two  long  letters,  telling  you  all  I 
was  doing,  for  I  would  not  keep  you  in  the 
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dark  any  longer.    But  I  sent  them  under 
cover  to  Lieutenant  Blake  to  save  postage." 

Tom  muttered  something  disrespectful 
about  poetaga    Penelope  laughed. 

"  Dear  Tom,"  she  said  demurely,  "  you 
are  getting  quite  your  old  self  again." 

"  I  shaU  never  be  that,  Penny,"  said 
TouL  ''  No,  Penny,  I  feel  I  am  going  to 
die,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  Yes,  for  I  should 
never  be  fit  for  service  again,  and  I  should 
onlydrag  you  downinto  poverty.  No,  don't 
pray  for  me  to  get  better.  Penny ;  pray 
that  I  may  die  now,  happy  in  your  arms." 

"Nonsense,  Tom  I"  cried  Penelope; 
"  you're  not  going  to  die.  The  doctor  told 
me  just  now  that  he  was  sore  it  was  some 
trouble  on  vour  mind  that  was  keeping  you 
back ;  and  now  you  have  got  me,  Tom, 
you  will  be  all  right.  And  look  here,  even 
if  you  are  not  fit  for  sendee,  we  shall  not 
starve.  You  say  I'm  stingy,  Tom,  about 
postagesi  and  so  on,  but  for  whose  sake  is 
it^  I  should  like  to  biow.  Now  here's  a 
little  book,  Tom,  I've  kept  since  you  have 
been  away.  Every  month,  you  see,  here's  a 
month's  wages  that  I  got  frdm  Lady  Blake, 
and  every  month,  too,  yeur  month's  pay. 
And  the  two  together,  and  with  interest, 
what  do  they  come  to ) — ^a  little  over  fifty 
pounds,  you  see,  and  we  can  have  our  own 
little  home,  Tom." 

Tom  actually  sat  up  in  bed  and  shouted, 
"  I  shall  get  better  now." 

But  here  the  hospital-orderly  interfered, 
and  bade  Tom  lie  stUl,  or  he  would  fetch  the 
assbtant-surgeoa  to  him. 
•  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Tom  did 
get  better — in  fact,  recovered  so  completely 
that  he  was  able  to  remain  in  the  service, 
gaining  promotion  for  his  gallantry,  and  the 
rank  of  a  warrant-officer.  And  Penelope 
has  her  pretty  little  cottage  in  the  environs 
of  Ohatness,and  lets  lodgings  in  thesummer- 
time  to  visitors;  and  anyone  would  be 
lucky  who  chanced  to  take  up  his  quarters 
with  her  and  her  husband,  even  though  the 
shore  atChatnessis  not  unlimited,  and  the 
sandy  dunes  not  particularly  inviting. 


AN  EASTER  VACATION. 
By  Mary  Seymour. 


It  is  probable  that  few  sufferers  irom  an 
accident  could  give  any  clear  idea  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  misfortune  which  befell 
them.  Certainly,  Gilbert  Drayton,  when 
he  was  knocked  down  and  run  over  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  London  Docks,  was 
tmconacious  of  anythiiig  but  &  eudden 
ahock,  which  roused  him  from  his  reverie, 
and  then  robbed  him  of  all  power  of 
thought  before  he  had  time  to  wonder  as 
to  its  cause. 

The  driver  of  the  vauj  who  clambered 
off  his  perch  with  dismay  and  anxiety  in 
hia  face,  was  quite  unable  to  guess  how 
the  collision  came  about  Of  one  point 
only  was  he  certain— he  had  not  been 
asleep,  a  statement  which  the  police 
received  with  an  incredulity  they  did  not 
consider  it  necesaary  to  conceaJ.  But 
proteBtatlons,  explanations,  and  con- 
temptuotis  eilence  were  alike  tinheeded  by 
the  vlctiin,  around  whose  motionleas  form 
a  crowd  soon  gathered. 

A  dim  sensation  of  bine  overhead  and 
aromid  him  alowly  crept  in  upon  GUbert^s 
consciousness.  He  was  swimming  In  the 
sea,  which  had  closed  over  his  head,  and 
shut  him  in  at  a  great  depth.  As  ha 
struggled  to  the  surface,  he  gradually 
became  aware  that  the  blue  of  the  ocean 
waa  broken  here  and  there  by  patchea  of 
white,  at  which  he  gazed  dreamily,  until  a 
sudden  sharp  pang  aroused  him  to  a  full 
consciousness  that  he  waa  looking  at  the 
blue-checked  curtains  and  canopy  of  a 
bed 

**  There  !  that  is  all  right  1 "  he  hesid  ; 
and  before  he  eould  protest  alike  a^nst 
the  sentiment  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
uttered,  he  became  unconscioua  again,  and 
nurse  and  surgeon  were  uninterrupted  in  [ 
their  work  and  their  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Drayton  recovered  him- 
self sufficiently  to  consider  his  petition, 
two  dominant  ideas  kept  recurring  to  his 
mind,  the  first  being  that  he  had  shown 
considerable  folly  in  leaving  the  safe  end  of 
town  merely  to  see  off  a  friend  who  was 
sailing  for  Australia.  The  second  thought, 
which  was  a  more  satisfactory  one,  and  had 
even  a  Savour  of  self-congratulation  about 
it,  waa  that  if  he  was  fated  to  be  laid  up 
in  an  East  End  hospital,  he  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  convenient  time  than  the 
Eaater  vacation,  when  everyone  was  out  of 
London. 

"Thank  yoUj  I  want  nobody,"  he  had 
replied  to  the  surgeon's  offer  of  sending 
for  a  friend.  *'  I  have  plenty  to  eee  and  to 
interest  me  here*  In  fact,  instead  of 
apologising  for  having  no  private  room  you 
can  offer  me,  you  ought  to  congratulate  me 
on  the  fact," 

As  may  be  imagined,  it  waa  some  time 


before  the  patient  was  able  to  make  so  long 
and  so  rational  a  speech-  There  were 
weary  hours  of  pain  when  he  la7  in  a  half- 
stupor,  and  even  more  suffering  nigbta 
when  he  moved  his  head  half  dellnoasly  to 
and  fro,  intent  on  finding  the  square  root 
of  eighty-three,  or  coi^tructing  an  isl&nd 
in  the  Mediterranean  out  of  three  mieqiud- 
sized  pieces  of  stick* 

He  could  never  tell  at  what  point  of  his 
recovery,  whether  in  real  delirium  or  in  a 
broken  dream,  that  he  first  began  to  asso- 
ciate ease  from  pain,  and  a  pervading  sense 
of  happiness  with  the  [sesence  of  tiio  aUter 
in  charge  of  the  ward. 

At  first  he  attributed  his  longing  for  her 
to  a  desire  for  a  drink  of  water  or  a  re- 
arrangement of  his  pillows ;  bat  aa  the 
fever  left  him  and  he  could  think  clearly, 
he  constructed  a  fanciful  theory  that  ahe 
exercised  a  eubtle  mesmeric  in  fine  nee  over 
him,  and  he  used  to  long  for  her  comirig  In 
order  to  test  the  existeuce  of  the  power  be 
suspected. 

She  was  by  no  means  the  ideal  nuree  of 
fiction — a  p«de,  fragile  girl,  with  large  dark 
eyes  and  delicate,  wasted  hands — on  the 
contrary,  Sister  Man  Bell  was  a  tall,  well- 
grown  woman  of  thirty,  with  a  pair  of  roaj 
cheeks,  which  reminded  her  patients  of  thia 
pleasant  country,  and  a  Bmile  which  made 
sick  men  and  women  feel  as  if  life  were 
something  worth  struggling  for,  after  alL 
The  grey  gown  fitted  her  badly<  Gilbert 
soon  noticed,  and  her  cap  was  hideously 
ugly.     He  thought  it  all  the  uglier  because 
it  hid  a  quantity  of  brown  hair,  which  was 
plaited  closely  away,  as  if  its  owner's  only 
care  was  to  put  it  out  of  sight.     Plentlfal 
as  it  was,  Gilbert  once  saw  two  grey  haiis 
on  one  side  of  the  narrow  parting  as  she 
bent  down  to  pick  up  something  be  had 
dropped,  and  he  took  a  mslictous  pleasure 
in  noticing  them  and  looking  for  them 
again.       After    all>    she    had     not    the 
secret    of    perpetual    youth    amidat    the 
suffering  and  anguish   around  her.     His 
mind  revolted  from  the  idea  of  such  tin- 
f  aim  ess,  and  he  consoled  himself  by  think- 
ing that  she,  too,  would  grow  old,  and  that 
they  two— he  and  Bhe^ — would  be  equals 
some  day<     She  was  only  five  years  his 
junior  now,  but  he  knew  in  his  heart,  as 
he  watched  her  passing  to  and  fro  with  her 
quick  step  and  bright  eye%  tliat  no  lapse 
of  years  could  ever  bring  them  to  a  leveL 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  her  move,  and  every 
day  as  he  watched  her  he  became  con- 
vinced more  firmly  than  before  that  there 
were  deeper  truths  ia  mesmerism  than  he 
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had  ever  belieyed  possible,  for  he  was 
resOess  and  miserable  nntii  she  came^ 
whilst  her  presence  •  gave  him  ealm  and 
contentment 

Bat  alter  a  time  he  fonnd  the  magic 
fail,  for  as  he  improved  in  health,  and  every 
da^  brought  fresh  cases,  alid  too  often 
serious  ones,  into  the  ward,  the  sister 
lingered  longer  and  ofbener  by  other  beds 
tiian  by  his ;  and  as  he  waited  with  all  a 
sick  man's  impatience  for  her  coming,  he 
became  more  critical  than  before  as  to  the 
fit  of  her  dress  and  the  set  of  her  cap, 
although  all  the  old  sense  of  healing  re- 
turned for  a  time  when  she  stood  by  his 
side,  and  he  could  surreptitiously  take  hold 
of  a  fold  of  her  grey  gown. 

There  were  about  thirty  beds  in  the 
ward — Gilbert  counted  them  once,  and 
then  calculated  to  an  exact  fraction  the 
portion  of  Sister  Mansell's  time  that  fell 
to  his  share.  Like  a  usurer  exacting  his 
dues,  he  watched  the  minutes  she  gave 
him,  and  raged  inwardly  when  she 
deprived  him  of  his  just  amount.  At 
last— it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  still  very  ill  —  he  hit  upon  a 
happy  expedient  for  detaining  her;  he 
oUtinately  refused  to  allow  her  to  carry 
out  the  surgeon's  directions.  She  looked 
at  him  a  little  anxiously  to  see  whether  he 
were  fevwish,  laid  her  hand  an  instant  on 
his  puhto,  and  then  finding  the  result  of 
her  investigations  satisfactory,  began  to 
coax  him  to  be  ^ood.  But  he  would  not 
be  persuaded,  possibly  he  could^  not  be, 
for  it  is  strange  how  soon  in  illness  a 
scheme  of  action  begun  voluntarily  passes 
beyond  control;  and,  perceiving  that  he  had 
reached  this  sta^e,  she  left  him  to  attend 
to  her  other  patienta 

It  only  needed  a  few  minutes  of  silence 
and  want  of  opposition  to  convince  him 
of  the  nature  of  his  conduct,  and  when 
the  sister  returned,  he  not  only  submitted 
to  her  wishesi  but  apologised  for  the 
trouble  he  had  caused  her. 

*'  Oh,  it  did  not  matter,"  she  made  reply ; 
'<  only  it  seems  a  pity  to  waste  any  time." 

Waste  any  time  1  He  had  not  delayed 
her  five  minutes.  Why,  he  knew  dozens 
of  men,  and  of  women  too,  to  whom  minutes 
and  hours  were  too  often  burdens  which 
seemed  intolerable.  She  had  not  in- 
tended to  do  more  than  utter  the  barest 
truism  by  her  statement,  but  no  sermon 
ever  sunk  into  Gilbert's  heart  as  did  those 
simple  words.  What  had  he  done  with  his 
time — ^with  six-and-thirty  years  of  life) 
That    question    recurred    to    him    over 


and  over  again  as  he  lay  silent  and 
motionless  during  the  long  hours  of  oonvar 
leseence.  That  absence'  of  active  wrong- 
doing, which  constitutes  the  sole  claim  to 
a  mendfid  judgment  of  some  lives,  seems 
to  lose  its  potency  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  active  principle  of  good  which 
animates  others. 

'^  I  am  afraid  you  must  find  these  Sun- 
day afternoons  very  tiresome,"  said  Sister 
^ansell,  coming  up  to  him  as  she  saw  the 
puzzled,  anxious  look  upon  his  fiwse.  He 
was  only  revolving  the  question  of  the 
difference  between  his  life  and  hers,  but  she 
thought  he  was  in  pain.  ^ 

He  smiled  for  answer,  hoping  to  detam 
her  a  little  longer ;  he  knew  that  she  could 
only  stay  a  minute,  for  the  ward  was  full 
of  the  patients' friends,  and  the  nurse  in 
charge  had  to  answer  inncunerable  en- 
quiries, to  say  nothing  of  keeping  a  careful 
watch  upon  the  visitors,  who,  in  a  spirit  of 
crud  kindness,  would  smuggle  in  all  kinds 
of  forbidden  luxuries. 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  answered  at  last ;  "  I 
have  so  much  to  see  and  to  hear ;  perhaps 
the  room  is  a  little  close,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  reality  here." 

She  hardly  understood  him,  for  life  had 
never  been  anything  but  real  to  her,  but 
she  was  glad  that  he  was  contented.  The 
situation  did  not  seem  a  very  happy  one. 
On  his  left  a  woman  was  relating  volubly 
to  a  convalescent  how  her  youngest  son 
had  made  her  flesh  creep  by  falling  into  the 
water-butt,  whilst  on  his  right  a  young 
wife  was  sitting  as  silent  and  almost  as 
motionless  as  the  figure  on  the  bed  which 
she  was  watching  with  eyes  full  of  her 
unspoken  anguisL 

"  Can  one  do  anything  to  help  1 "  asked 
Gilbert  suddeidy,  remembering  with  a 
pang  of  remorse  how  often  he  had  grudged 
the  hours  which  Sister  Mansell  tad  given 
to  his  neighbour. 

" Do  you  mean  by  givine  money)  Oh 
no,"  was  the  answer;  "but  I 'cannot 
help  hoping  stilL" 

She  left  him  and  went  up  to  the  silent 
watcher.  Gilbert  could  not  hear  what  she 
said;  but  he  could  see  the  look  on  her  face, 
which,  reflected  back  from  the  other, 
seemed  to  brighten  it  like  a  ray  of  sunshine. 
It  was  as  if  Hope  itself,  in  a  grey  gown  and 
a  large  apron,  had  descended  into  the  ward. 

"  She's  a  right  good  sort,"  said  one  of  the 
convalescent  patients,  when,  the  visitors 
being  gone,  he  hobbled  to  the  ride  of 
Gilbert^  bed ;  "  and  she's  got  pluck  enough 
for  anything.    Why,    there   was  a  poor 
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crittair,  mad  from  drink,  got  away  from  the 
nxme  and  pVeeman  who  was  watching 
him  upstairs — ^it  most  ha'  been  just  liefore 
yon  come  in — and  he  come  screaming 
throngh  the  ward  with  a  poker  in  his  hand ; 
it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
night-nnrse,  she  giye  one  shriek  and  was 
off  before  you  coold  say  Jack  Bobinson, 
but  the  sister,  she  was  in  the  ward  just  as 
soon,  and  she  walked  np  to  him  as  he  stood 
in  yonder  comer  a-muttering  and  a-cossing 
awfdL  She  walked  right  up  to  him,  spoke 
to  him  very  gentle-like,  and  took  the  poker 
oat  of  'is  'and,  and  when  the  pliceman 
came  in,  the  poor  crittnr  was  as  qoiet  as  a 
lamb.  I  can  tell  you  the  bobby  looked 
small" 

The  narrator  langhed  as  he  remembered 
the  discomfiture  of  the  policeman ;  possibly 
he  had  his  own  reasons  for  viewing  the 
individual  and  the  race  with  distrust,  But 
Gttlbert  was  not  thinking  of  the  speaker; 
everything  he  heard  and  saw  of  the  sister 
made  him  wonder  more  and  more  whether 
she  was  an  ordinary  specimen  of  a  class 
which  he  had  never  before  met,  or  whether 
she  was  as  distinct  from  all  other  members 
of  her  profession  as  she  was  from  every 
woman  he  had  ever  known. 

It  was  a  perfect  day  of  May,  the  sun  was 
as  warm  and  bright  as  if  it  were  July,  only 
out  in  the  fields  and  on  the  river-reaches 
the  trees  and  bushes  were  full  of  that  sweet 
promise  which  July  forgets,  or  only  fulfils 
m  part  In  East  London,  only  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  the  chill  of  the  wind  mark  the 
chanses  of  the  season,  and  St  Nicholas  is 
not  lucky  enough  to  be  a  fashionable 
hospital  patronised  by  royalty,  and  gay 
throughout  the  year  with  gifts  of  flowers. 

<^It  is  a  lovely  day,  is  it  nott "  said  the 
sister  as  she  paused  by  Gilbert  for  a  few 
moments ;  he  was  nearly  well,  and  did  not 
need  her  for  longer  now.  "  It  makes  one 
think  how  lovely  the  wild  hyacinths  must 
be  in  the  countiy." 

It  was  the  first  semblance  of  a  personal 
feeling  she  had  ever  expressed,  and  even  in 
that  she  did  not  utter  a  wish.  Gilbert 
thought  with  a  pang  how  much  joy  those 
flowers,  which  were  blooming  round  his 
country  home,  might  bring  to  lives  barren 
of  colour  and  sweetness,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  allowed  paper  and  ink,  he  wrote  home 
directions  whicn  were  to  be  immediately 
carried  out  When  the  basket  Miived,  he 
would  not  unpack  it  himself,  but  waiting 
for  a  spare  moment  of  the  sister's  time. 


have  spared  himsdtf  the  trouble,  for  she 
made  them  all — hyacinths,  wood  aneiKKmes, 
late  primroses,  gold^i  eowdips-^^omiiMni 
property  at  once.  The  whole  WBrd  irtss 
pri^t  and  sweet  with  the  woodland  spoils^ 
and  everyone  had  a  little  special  noeegmy 
to  admire— everyone  except  the  sister. 

"You  have  got  none  for  yourswK," 
said  Gilbert  with  the  privileged  petalBnoe 
of  a  sick  man.  ''I  want  you  to  IkaTe 
one. 

She  gratified  his  whim,  and  fastened  a 
bunch  of  flowers  in  her  buttonhole,  bat 
next  time  he  saw  her  they  were  gone.  One 
of  the  servants  had  admired  the  nosegay, 
and  the  wearer  had  given  it  away  at  onoe. 
There  are  natures  like  that^  which  cannot 
have  or  know  any  sweet  or  precious  thing 
without  giving  it  away,  careless  of  iivhat 
they  themselves  may  lose. 

The  last  day  of  Gilbert's  stay  came; 
most  people  about  him  had  wondered  at 
the  patience  with  which  he  had  borne  his 
detention,  but  he  felt  himself  that  the  time 
had  been  all  too  short  for  him  to  learn 
half  the  lessons  which  might  have  made 
him  a  different  man. 

*'  And  to-morrow jrou  will  be  at  the  sea," 
said  the  sister,  smihng  kindly  at  him  as  he 
murmured  some  broken  words  of  thanks. 
"  Oh,"  with  a  great  sigh,  **  how  I  wish  they 
were  all  going  1 " 

It  was  the  only  wish  he  had  ever  heard 
her  express. 

Two  days  later  the  secretuy  of  St 
Nicholas  received  a  laige  donation  to  the 
funds  of  the  hospital,  and  a  cheque,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  employed 
in  sending  the  inmates  of  the  Mansell 
Ward  to  ti^e  seaside. 

So  the  two  lives  met,  tondied,  and 
parted. 

IL 

August  was  neariy  over — an  Augoafc 
which  had  been  the  hottest  month  of  a 
hot  summer.  London  was  intolerable,  so 
all  the  world  agreed,  but  GQbert  wis 
surprised  to  see  how  many  pei^le  were 
not  only  enduring  but  enjoying  I/mdon. 
The  sun  had  aheady  set^  and  in  the 
twilight  men  and  women  were  lounging  in 
their  doorways,  or  chatting  in  the  steeets, 
whilst  energetic  children  were  dandng  to 
the  strains  of  a  barrel-organ.  There  was  a 
faint,  half-baked  odour  from  the  walls  ^ 
the  houses,  varied  not  agreeably  by  the 
smell  of  fried  fish.    Two  small  uithins 
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they  were  soon  arodfled  by  Gflbeiii's 
enquiry^for  Si  NichoIasL 

"  I  can  show  it  yer,"  cried  the  smallest 
"  You  mean  the  orspital  ?  IVe  seen  ladies 
holding  little  kids  in  red  shirts  at  the 
winder." 

He  proved  a  faithful  guide,  and  led 
Oflbert  to  the  iron  gates,  where  a  stem 
porter  enquired  his  business  as  closely  as  if 
the  wards  of  St.  Nicholas  were  a  second 
Paradise,  from  which  Mr.  Drayton  had 
been  expelled,  and  to  which  he  desired 
re-admittanoe. 

Whilst  he  was  speaking  a  female  figure 
glided  in  at  the  gate.  In  the  dim  twilight, 
with  her  long  cloak  and  dark  veil,  the 
sister  looked  almost  ghost-like,  but  her 
voice  was  as  cheerful  as  of  yore : 

'*  Mr.  Drayton,  have  you  come  back  to 
see  us  1  That  is  good  of  you.  Come  in 
'^  with  me  now." 

He  did  not  answer,  tot  he  could  not 
speak.  Quite  suddenly,  at  the  sound  of 
her  voice  and  the  touch  of  her  hand,  all  hia 
mysterious  longing  to  get  back  to  London, 
the  irresistible  influence  which  had  led 
him  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  to  the 
East  End  and  to  St.  Nicholas,  were  clear  to 
him.  He  followed  her  with  a  dim  sense 
of  rebellion  against  the  injustice  which 
during  three  months — months  when  he 
had  been  wearying  for  her  presence  and 
thinking  of  her  hourly — had  made  her 
work  on  unconscious  of  his  feelings,  forget- 
ful of  his  very  existence. 

She  led  him  through  the  long  corridor 
and  into  her  little  room  beside  the  ward. 
Then,  when  she  had  lighted  a  candle,  she 
turned  and  looked  at  him  for  the  first  tima 
Her  quick  survey  told  her  all  she  needed 
to  know  :  he  was  well,  walked  and  moved 
freely,  and  looked  happy  and  contented. 

''That  is  good,"  she  said,  unconscious  of 
his  rebellion  against  the  calmness  of  her 
look  and  words.  "  It  is  a  great  comfort  to 
see  you  are  really  well  again.  Now  sit 
down  and  tell  me  what  you  are  doing." 

He  obeved  her  and  sp>oke  easily  of  those 
superficiiu  subjects  which  a  man  of  the 
world  can  always  discuss  without  putting 
strain  on  brain  or  heart,  and  while  he 
spoke  he  looked  at  her  with  enquiring 
eyes,  wondering  whether  or  not  his  mind, 
now  that  he  was  strong  and  healthy  again, 
could  criticise  her  appearance  coolly. 

She  was  not  beautiful — he  resented  the 
fact  hotly,  or  rather  he  resented  the  world's 
probable  statement  of  the  fact — but  surely 
never  before  had  any  iace  mirrored  a  sotd 
so  perfect  and  so  serene. 


"  Ton  are  not  dianged,"  he  sidd  abruptly 
in  the  midst  of  an  account  he  was  giving 
of  his  adventures  in  Scotland,  '^  and  yet  1 
suppose  you  have  been  working  as  nard 
as  ever." 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  smiling,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  stab  she  gave  him  by 
her  speech;  ** my  life  has  been  just  the 
same  since  you  left  as  it  was  when  you 
were  here ;  there  has  been  no  change." 

"And  my  nextJoor  neighbour,"  he 
asked,  speaMng  eagerly  to  cover  his  dis- 
appointment, "is  he  recovered  now?" 

•*  Ford  1  Oh,  I  am  very  glad  you  remem- 
ber him.  I  wish  yon  would  see  himj  he  is 
quite  wonderful.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  very 
proud  of  him,  and  his  case  has  been  in  all 
the  papers.  We  hope  to  send  him  to  the 
seaside  in  a  month.  Oh,  by  the  way^" 
with  a  sudden  light  which  made  her  eye9 
beautiful,  'Hhey  never  told  me,  but  I 
could  not  help  guessing  that  we  owe  the 
Mansell  convalescent  fiind  to  you.  We 
do,  don't  we%  Ah,  I  thought  so  I  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  how  grateful  we  ara" 

He  would  have  told  her  if  he  dared  that 
every  possession  he  had  was  hers,  and  that 
they  were  dear  to  him  only  because  he 
could  so  lay  them  at  her  feet;  but  such 
words  do  not  come  lightlv  to  the  lips  of  a 
man  nearly  forty  years  of  age.  Besides,  if 
he  were  to  speak  them,  what  oould  such 
speech  do  but  startle  and  pain  one  whose 
life  was  complete  without  him,  and  had 
need  neither  of  his  help  nor  his  love  f 

"  Are  you  going  1 "  she  said,  as  he  arose 
after  a  little  further  talk;  "then  I  will 
show  you  the  way  to  the  station.  I  have 
to  leave  a  parcel  at  the  post-office — I 
f  oreot  to  take  it  with  me  when  I  went  out» 
and  that  brought  me  back  quickly.  I  am 
glad  I  came,  or  I  should  have  missed  yoo.*^ 

They  walked  side  by  side  down  Um 
Whitechapel  Boad,  which  not  even  the 
imagination  of  a  lover  could  convert  into  a 
paradise.  Flaring  gas-lamps  shining  on 
groups  of  shabby,  tired  men  and  womra, 
busy  about  their  Saturday  night's  market^ 
ing,  cannot  compare  with  the  moonlight 
sleeping  on  a  bank  of  violets ;  and  yet  by 
the  alchany  of  a  true  love,  QQbert 
managed  to  convert  these  surroundings 
into  fresh  reasons  for  devotion.  Empty, 
barren,  miserable,  were  many  of  these  hves, 
but  how  much  harder  would  the  burd^ 
have  been  to  some  but  for  the  woman  at 
his  side ! 

f^  May  I  come  back  and  see  you.  again  1 " 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  be  very  glad*  few  of 
our  patients  come  back  twice  to  see  ^ 
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»me,  of  coane,  do— bat  most^  after  one 
i«it,  never  return." 

"I  am  gorry  to  be  one  of  so  uncratefol  a 
aw." 

''  Oh/'  she  made  answer  faorriedlyy  '*  yon 
LOst  not  say  that  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
lat  word.  I  have  never  found  such  a 
ling  as  ingratitude,  but  I  have  often,  very 
N^n,  been  oi>pres8ed  by  a  thankfulness  I 
ad  done  nothing  to  deserve." 

Her  voice  dropped  a  litUe;  certain  tender 
lemories  filled  ner  eyes  with  happy  tears ; 
ad  then  she  went  on  in  her  usual  voice : 

"  Besides,  you  must  remember  tiiat  life 
I  very  busy  for  most  of  our  patients,  and 
[d  suffering  and  old  memories  set  pushed 
a  one  side  by  the  pressing  needs  of  every 
a]^,  and  it  is  just  as  well  A  fresh  gene- 
ition  of  sick  people  is  always  entering  our 
'alls— imagine  what  a  crowd  we  should 
ave  if,  added  to  these,  we  had  all  our  old 
atients  coming  to  see  us  1 " 

"  Does  that  mean  that  Imust  not  come) " 
e  asked,  half  smiling— but  only  half,  for 
is  heart  was  profoundly  sad. 

''Nothing  of  tiie  kind;  you  are  more 
tian  a  patient,  I  can  never  forget,"  for 
Qe  moment  her  voice  thrilled  him  with  a 
lid  sense  of  joy,  as  he  imagined  which  of 
le  many  happy  hours,  sacred  to  him,  she 
'ould  recall;  "I  can  never  foi^et  how 
inch  some  of  them  owe  to  you.'' 

If  his  castle  fell  with  a  sudden  crash,  it 
id  not  bury  his  dearest  hopes  in  the  ruins ; 
e  luul  never  fancied  that  she  loved  him, 
ut  had  only  rejoiced  in  loving  her — for  long 
Qconsdously. 

«0h  yes,  you  must  come  back  soon; 
liere  are  very  many  who  will  be  glad  to 
90  you,  for  you  are  an  object  of  mterest 
iren  to  those  who  did  not  know  you.  The 
btory  of  your  accident  and  stay  with  us 
as  become  a  tradition." 

"I  shall  come  back  a^ain,"  he  said, 
ryine  to  speak  lighdy,  "  if  only  to  show 
ou  msX  some  of  your  patients  can  never 
>rget  you.  Are  you  eoing  into  this  post- 
ffice  f  May  I  wait  and  see  you  home  after- 
wards f    It  is  very  nearly  dark." 

She  shook  her  head  and  laughed. 

<*  If  it  were  quite  dark  there  would  be 
0  occasbn  for  you  to  take  the  troubla 
^eople  about  here  are  very  good-natured. 
Vhjf  last  winter,  the  cabman  driving  me 
ome  late  one  foggy  night  lost  his  way ;  I 
ma&aid  he  was  not  quite  sober,  so  as  I 
ras  a  little  nervous,  I  put  my  head  out  of 
dndow,  and  asked  a  man  standing  near  if 
e  knew  the  way  to  St.  Nicholas.  Do  you 
now  that  the  man  led  the  cab-horse  all 


the  way  to  the  hospital-gates,  and 
waited  even  to  be  thanked!  His  litde 
girl  had  been  in  the  children's  ward,  he 
told  me,  and  that  was  the  reascm  why  bs 
saw  me  safe  homa  Tou  must  not — im  " 


ydeed. 


you  must  not  think  that  my  patients  are 
ungrateful.  I  suppose  here,  as  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  one  might  find  some  few  wl^ 
remembered  only  the  unkindnesses  and 
forgot  the  acts  of  kindness  shown  them; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  would  be  the 
few  and  not  the  many  who  did  so.'' 

She  paused  a  little,  surprised  at  her  own 
eloquence ;  the  words  had  hurried  io  her 
lips  almost  in  her  own  despite,  and  when 
she  spoke  again  it  was  ui  a  different  tone 
and  with  an  altered  manner : 

"There,  I  must  leave  yoa  Thank  joa 
for  coining  back  to  see  us.  I  do  not  know 
anything  pleasanter  Aan  to  see  those  who 
have  been  ill  and  helpless,  walking  about 
easO^,  erect,  and  happy." 

Gilbert  did  rot  protest  that  a  man  may 
be  nearer,  happiness  when  he  is  a  crippled, 
bedridden  invalid,  than  when  he  stands 
strong  and  upright,  but  alone. 

He  only  bade  her  good-bye,  for  although 
he  was  learning  to  understand  her  language, 
he  knew  that  she  had  no  key  by  which  to 
interpret  his. 

in. 

As  may  be  guessed,  Oilbert  did  not  stay 
long  in  London  after  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
East,  and  he  hurried  away  upon  a  round 
of  visits,  and  found  each  house  more  weari- 
some than  the  last,  each  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances more  disappointingly  shallow. 

'*  You  look  bored,  Mr.  Drayton,"  said  an 
old  friend  to  him  one  .evening,  ''and  it  is 
not  polite  of  you  to  show  your  feelings  so 
plainly." 

''I  am  trying  to  cultivate  a  rustic 
savagery.  I  feel  as  if  a  little  honest  dis- 
play of  some  real  feeling,  no  matter  idiat, 
would  do  everyone  here  good." 

"  Suppose  you  choose  some  other  feeling 
for  display  then,"  she  answered  quickly. 
"  Love,  hate,  anger,  and  jealousy  are  eadi 
and  all  more  interesting  than  ennui"    . 

"  Each  of  these  feelings  is  already  appro- 
priated by  some  actor  who  mimics  the 
reality  more  or  less  closely.  What  I 
want  to  reach  is  not  the  imitation  of 
feeling,  but  the  reality." 

''  ^d  by  what  right,"  she  said,  clodng 
her  fan,  and  looking  at  him  with  a  pair  <h 
intent,  dark  eyes, '*  do  you  conclude  that 
all  feeling  is  absent  irom  people,  who,  Ua  a 
few  hours  every  day,  agree  to  avoid  dis- 
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plays  of  emotion  1  I  am  afraid  you  are  a 
sliiulow  observer,  after  all,  Mr.  Drayton,  if 
yoa  do  not  understand  the  depths  of 
suffering  and  joy  concealed  under  a  calm 
or  even  a  frivolous  eicterior." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  he  replied 
with  unwonted  meekness.  ''But  I  was 
thinking  of  a  life— of  lives  where  there  are 
no  concealments  and  no  pretences" 

He  could  not  rest  until  he  was  back 
again  in  that  purer  air,  and  one  day 
in  November  found  htm  again  at  the  hos- 
pital-gate demanding  admission.  This  time 
no  silent^  veiled  figure  glided  through  the 
twilight  to  his  side;  on  the  contrury,^he 
had  to  make  his  way  alone  through  the 
gas-lit  pass^es,  and  up  stone  steps  to 
the  ward.     When  he  came  to  the  door  he 

Sauaed,  his  heart  beating  fast  as  it  had  not 
one  for  years;  and  he  smiled  at  his  own 
excitement  as  those  past  youth  are  apt  to 
do  whilst  they  watch  and  analyse  their 
own  feelings.  He  did  not  wait  long  before 
opening  l£e  door,  and  then  he  stood 
watching  the  familiar  beds,  the  long  tables 
decorate  with  a  large  bunch  of  chry- 
santhemums— his  gardener  had  orders  to 
keep  the  ward  supplied  with  flowers — ^and 
the  stff  of  nurses  moving  quieUy  about 
their  work.  There  was  no  need  for  him 
to  look  closely,  he  knew  by  instinct,  or  by 
observation  so  quick  as  to  seem  intuition, 
that  the  sister  was  not  one  of  them,  but 
before  he  could  turn  to  the  door  of  the 
sister's  room,  a  sudden,  sharp  voice  startled 
him. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  1 "  exclaimed 
a  short,  bustling  little  woman  in  a  sister's 
dress,  who  had  bounded  out  of  her  room 
and  asked  her  question  vrithout  giving 
Oilbert  time  to  become  aware  of  her  entry. 
"You  have  no  business  here,  and  must 
go  away  again.'' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  came  here 
to  see  Sister  ManselL" 

'^I  am  Sister  Mansell,"  said  the  lady 
severely,  with  her  heart,  however,  softened 
by  Gilbert's  manner  and  courteous  tones, 
"  and  I  don't  know  you." 

Gilbert's  sense  of  the  ridiculous  pre- 
vented him  from  expressing  the  most  con- 
ventional regret  at  the  loss  he  had  sustained 
from  the  fact,  and  he  limited  himself  to 
explaining  the  reason  of  his  coming,  and 
the  object  of  his  search.  Even  whust  he 
spoke  he  realised  with  a  sadden  heart- 
sickness  how  much  might  happen  in  three 
months,  and  how  even  perfect  health 
mi^ht  not  protect  its  possessor  against  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  hoapitol-nursbg. 


"Sister  Manselll  Ob,  she  is  moved. 
She  is  down  in  the  children's  ward.  Go 
along  the  corridor,  down  two  flights  of 
stairs,  and  then  ask  your  way." 

The  gas  was  lighted  in  the  children's 
ward,  and  the  sister  was  superintending  the 
children's  tea.  Some  of  them  were  in 
blissful  enjoyment,  some  of  them  in  eager 
anticipation,  of  their  bread -and-buttor. 
Some  few  were  lying  still  in  that  patient 
silence  which  goes  deeper  to  the  watcher's 
heart  than  any  moan  of  pain. 

"Mr.  Drayton,  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 
Slie  put  down  the  little  convalescent 
she  had  in  her  arms,  and  held  out  her 
hand;  the  child  dung  shyl^r  to  the  skirts 
of  her  gown  as  if  unwillmg  to  let  her 
go.  "  How  ffood  it  is  of  you  to  come 
and  see  us  alll  Popsy  must  be  a  eood 
girl,"  she  went  on  to  the  little  child  as 
she  sat  her  in  a  high  chair  at  the  table, 
"  and  nurse  wfll  give  her  her  tea.  Now, 
Mr.  Drayton,  will  you  come  into  my  room 
for  a  little  ;  I  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare." 

They  were  alone  together  for  some 
moments  before  either  spoka  Free  as  the 
sister  was  from  all  trace  of  self-conscious- 
ness, the  silence  embarrassed  her  a  little, 
and  she  began  to  speak  quicUy. . 

"  You  see,  I  have  moved  my  quarters, 
and  you  are  the  first  of  my  old  patients  to 
find  me  out  I  like  this  ward  best  of  all, 
and  it  was  quite  a  surprise  to  me  when  I 
was  allowed  to  come  back  to  it." 

Still  he  said  nothing.  A  faint  susi»eion, 
which  the  woman  womd  not  admits  forced 
its  way  into  her  mind  as  she  looked  at  him, 
and  saw  his  eyes  earnest  and  resolute  as 
her  own. 

"Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  finding 
the  wardi"  she  asked,  in  oiider  to  say 
something,  and  to  force  him  to  answer  h^. 

"  Yes,  1  have  come  back,"  he  replied, 
with  all  the  longing  <rf  the  past  months 
lending  tenderness  to  his  tones,  hoarse 
with  emotion.  "  I  have  come  back  to  you 
because  I  cannot  stay  away." 

She  put  up  her  hand  suddenly. 

"I  hear  someone  calling  me;  I  must 

So."  Then  she  paused,  her  hand  upon  the 
oor,  and  recovcored  her  usual  composure, 
her  training  helping  her  to  subdue  all  signs 
of  emotion.  "  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
come  round  the  ward  with  me." 

If  she  had  hoped  to  check  hjiB  feelbg 
for  her  by  showing  him  how  completely 
she  was  a  nurse,  and  nothbg  more — and 
some  such  idea  was  in  her  mind — she  failed 
aa  utterly  as  she  deserved  to  do.  For  a 
man  who  loved  her  could  have  found  no 
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more  exquisite  pleasure  than  he  enjoyed 
in  seeing  tiie  smiling  faces  grow  happier, 
and  the  little  sad  drawn  ones  lose  their 
look  of  pain,  as  she  stopped  by  each  bed- 
side to  smooth  the  children's  hair  and  tell 
him  some  little  story  about  the  occupant 
By  one  bed  a  policeman  was  sitting. 

''That  is  an  accident^''  she  whispered. 
<'  The  father  has  been  here  some  time." 

She  went  up  to  the  cot  The  man  rose 
refl{»ectfally,  and  saluted.  It  would  hare 
needed  a  heart  of  stone  not  to  be  touched 
by  the  pathos  of  his  stiff,  military  move- 
ment, contrasted  with  the  quivering  lips 
which  could  not  form  the  question  he 
strove  to  utter.  GObert  turned  away  his 
head,  but  the  sister  qK>ke  with  tones  even 
more  gentle  than  usual : 

*<  See  how  well  he  is  sleeping  I  He  does 
not  suffer  now." 

The  father  tried  to  thank  her,  but  still 
the  words  would  not  come ;  only  he  looked 
at  her,  and,  meeting  that  look,  with  its 
depth  of  anguish  and  mtitnde,  the  suter 
could  hardly  force  herself  to  give  the  smile 
of  encouragement  whidi  was  sometimes 
the  hardest  part  of  her  duty. 

"Will  he  get  wellt"  asked  Gilbert,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone  again,  and  he  had 
overcome  his  own  inability  to  speak. 

The  sister  shook  her  head. 

**  ^e  must  always  hope  whilst  there  is 
life ;  children  rally  wonderfully,  and  if  we 
gave  way  we  could  not  do  our  work." 

"It  must  be  ver^  hard  for  you  some- 
times to  see  them  die." 

"Oh  no,"  she  made  answer  simply. 
"  The  hard  thing  sometimes  is  to  see  them 
live.  I  don't  mean  in  a  case  like  this,  but 
where  the  children's  parents  are  little 
better  than  thieves,  or  are  even  worse, 
you  cannot  tell  how  gladly  one  sees  the 
tittle  innocent  ones  shut  the^  eyes  upon  a 
world  which  seems  for  them  hopelessly 
ftill  of  sin." 

"  But  when  you  love  them  it  must  be 
very  hard  to  ptot  with  them." 

"  We  have  not  much  time  for  loving 
people  here,"  she  made  answer  with  a 
smik;  "we  have  too  much  to  do  for 
them. 

She  spoke  the  word  sunply,  and  without 
apparent  intention  3  but  when  he  looked 
at  her,  he  could  see  her  cheeks  had  grown 
a  little  paler,  and  her  eyes  had  drooped 
upon  the  ground. 

"But  sometimes,"  he  answered  very 
slowly,  and  in  broken  tones,  "the  best 
thing  you  can  do  for  them  is  to  love  them." 

She  did  not  contradict  him.     She  sat 


very  still,  and  gave  no  sign  eitfaer  of  memaaA 
or  disagreement 

"  Agatha,"  he  went  on  in  feveriah  haate, 
while  even  in  her  own  pain  she  wonderad 
how  he  had  found  out  her  name,  "yon 
know  why  I  have  come  bade  to  701a  Arts 
you  going  to  send  me  sway  again  t  ^ 

Be  stretched  out  his  arms  appealii^ly 
across  the  little  table  that  divided  tbaa, 
careless  that  as  he  did  00  he  upeai  a  littk 
basket  of  bandages,  which  rolled  hither 
and  thither  across  the  floor.  At  the  noase 
she  looked  up,  and  her  eyes  wsie  wet  with 
tears. 

"I  am  afraid  I  must,"  she  answered. 

At  her  woids  his  head  fell  forward 
upon  his  arms,  and  they  sat  silent  togelliar 
for  some  time,  his  face  hidden,  whilst  the 
teats  were  rolUng  down  her  cbe^a.  Sud- 
denly, with  an  effort,  she  set  henelf  to 
collect  the  rolls  of  bandages,  and  to  piA 
them  back  neatly  in  their  placa  Theooeu- 
pation  and  movement  gave  her  back  her 
self-control,  and  touclung  him  lightly  iroon 
the  arm,  she  said,  much  as  she  had  spoken 
to  him  in  Uxmet  days,  when  he  was  un- 
reasonable and  fretful  ftom  pain : 

"I  am  deepty  sorry  to  have  grieved 

fou.  I  never  meant  to  do  it  I  amafrail 
was  sel&sh  and  self-absorbed,  one  is  apt 
to  ^wso  here;  but  you  most  try  and 
forgive  me  for  the  harm  I  have  done  yoe." 
Then,  as  he  did  not  answer,  she  went  en : 
/<I  hope  you  wiU  soon  forget  it  To 
people  of  our  age,"  and  she  smfled  a  little, 
"  life  has  so  many  other  interests  Uum  are 
involved  in — ^love." 

The  last  word  came  out  unwillingly.  At 
the  sound  of  it  he  looked  up,  his  fseepidiB 
and  his  brows  dr«wn  together. 

"  I  should  have  said  that  myself  a  few 
months  ago,"  he  answered  in  a  voice  desti-  I 
tute  of  tone  and  emotion.  "And  if  it 
were  only  love,  I  should  get  over  it  this 
time,  I  suppose,  as  men  have  d(me  before; 
but  I  want  yon,  Agatha,  not  only  because 
I  love  you,  but  because  your  life  m^t 
make  mine  better." 

Something  in  his  speech  hurt  her.  She 
did  not  stop  to  think  what  it  was  that 
pained  her,  for  she  would  have  been  on- 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  tratti,  and  yet, 
woman  like,  she  was  wounded  at  the  idea 
that  he  could  "  get  over  "  his  love  for  her, 
or,  perhaps,  rather  that  he  should  speak  as 
one  who  had  already  laid  aside  other  and 
earlier  loves.   - 

"Oh,  don't  say  that!"  she  answeied 
hurriedly.  "  So  many  people  speak  as  if 
our  life  here  was  an  ideal  one,  free  finom 
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all  petty  meannesBefi,  and  all  small  intereats. 
Here,  as  eyerywhere,  we  give  way  to  our 
worat  feelings  sometimes ;  here,  as  every- 
where, there  are  temptations  which  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  The  life  is  no  nobler  with 
ns  than  it  is  outside." 

*'I  was  not  thinking  of  the  life,"  he 
answered,  •*  but  of  what  you  make  of  it, 
and  how  much  you  might  do  with  mine. 
Still,"  in  a  firmer  tone,  "  if  it  is  not  to  be, 
do  not  let  your  last  memory  of  me  be  a 
painful  one.  Agatha,"  taking  both  her 
hands,  "  I  owe  you  more  than  I  can  ever 
tell  you,  or  ever  hope  to  pav.  Look  at 
m<e  once,  dear,  and  tell  me  that  you  will 
never  think  I  regret  what  has  happened. 
I  'shall  try  and  be  worthy  of  having  loved 
you." 

It  was  her  tears  only  which  fell  when 
he  stooped  and  kissed  the  hands  that  lay 
in  his,  and  they  fell  still  whei^  he  had 
left  her  alone. 

IV. 

No  one  observed  any  change  in  the 
sister  for  two  or  three  days  afler  Gilbert's 
visit,  but  about  the  end  of  the  week  the 
matron  noticed  how  pale  and  worn-out  she 
looked. 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  go  away  for  a 
little  change,"  Agadia  said,  on  being  quea* 
tioned.     "  I  feel  overworked." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
uttered  such  a  confession,  and  it  startled 
those  who  heard  it,  for  it  was  spoken  with 
a  tremulous  lip  and  moistened  eye. 

*<Tou  must  go  down  to  the  country; 
rest  ai^d  quiet  will  soon  put  you  right 
aga«." 

All  Agatha  had  wished  for  was  time  to 
think,  but  when  she  found  herself  back 
in  the  country  village  where  she  had  been 
bom,  the  November  days,  short  as  they 
were,  were  all  too  long  for  her.  She  paced 
up  and  down  the  little  garden  of  the  house 
Aere  she  was  lodging,  going  over  the 
past  again  and  again,  and  always  with  the 
same  feeling  of  doubt,  which  grew  into 
despair.  Had  she  wronged  the  man  who 
loved  her)  Goidd  she  have  done  any- 
tiiiog  but  send  him  back  without  the  gift 
he  craved^  when  he  demanded  it  so  sud- 
denly and  so  unexpectedly  f  She  asked 
herself  these  questions  so  often,  that  it 
was  inevitable  that  she  should  answer  them 
in  different  ways,  according  to  her  mood. 
At  last  her  strong  common-sense  came  to 
her  aid ;  she  paused  in  her  restless  pacing 
to  and  fro. 

'*  It  is  all  ovw  now ;  I  can  do  nothing  in 


the^  matter,  and  I  win  not  think  of  it 
^ain,**  so  she  summed  up  her  conclusion. 
Four  hours  later  she  was  back  at  her  post, 
and  no  one  had  occasion  to  remark  upon 
any  change  in  her  appearance.  The  work 
quieted  her,  but  it  cost  her  an  effort  she 
had  never  known  before  ^e  blamed  her* 
self  for  n^lecting  her  duties,  and  spurred 
herself  on  to  further  exertions ;  only  to  find 
the  stram  heavier,  and  herself  less  able  to 
endure  it  At  last,  greatly  to  her  own 
surprise,  she  sat  down  in  her  room,  laid  her 
head  upon  the  table  wiiere  Gilbert  had 
hidden  his  face,  and  fainted  quietly  away. 
She  was  very  apologetic  for  her  conduct 
when  she  recovered  consdoumess,  but  she 
was  unable  to  oombat  the  decision  that  she 
must  take  a  long  rest,  even  tiiough  she 
foresaw  the  mental  conflict  which  lay 
befoie  her  in  the  long  idle  houn  of 
convalescence. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  die  before  I  have 
seen  him  again,"  she  thought  to  herself  in 
the  first  dreamy  days  of  enforced  quiet ; 
but  anothw  and  noUer  motive  woke  into 
life  with  her  returning  strength  :  "  I  must 
try  and  live  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  his  high 
thought  of  me." 

Gilbert^  meantime,  was  fighting  his  own 
battle  far  away  from  her,  and  was  by  no 
means  as  victorious  as  he  fancied  himsell 
Often  he  imagined  that  he  had  trampled 
out  memories,  which  mocked  hiwi  by  rising 
again  witii  renewed  life ;  but  the  memories 
he  longed  to  destroy  were  the  memories  of 
certain  hopes  he  had  cherished,  and  were 
not  any  reminiscences  of  the  woman  he  had 
loved.  Every  word  she  had  spoken,  every 
smile  he  had  caught^  every  look  of  approval, 
were  sacred ;  to  her  he  owed  every  higher 
aspiration  of  his  life,  and  he  looked  back 
upon  the  time  they  had  passed  together  as 
the  holiest  season  he  had  ever  spent— as 
the  period  of  self-dedication  which  should 
later  on  bear  fruit  But  he  would  never 
again  trouble  her  cahn  by  any  word  or  look 
of  his  j  there  was  no  work  he  unflertook,  ^ 
no  help  he  gave,  without  some  reference " 
in  his  mind  to  her  who  had  touched  his 
spirit  to  finer  issues.  Yet  he  was  resolved 
that  he  would  not  turn  his  footsteps  to  St 
Nicholas  until  he  could  say  to  her  :  "  See, 
the  pain  is  over ;  but  the  joy  of  having 
once  loved  you  will  remain  with  me 
always." 

It  was  summer  again,  grey,  cloudy  June, 
with  httle  bnghtness  or  gladness  in  its 
leaden  skies  and  cold  winds;  inside  the 
children's  ward,  however,  there  was  warmth 
and  comfort— it  was  three  o'clock,  and  the 
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little  ones  were  tftking  their  afternoon 
sleep,  whilst  onp  of  the  nurses  was  busy 
with  her  needlework.  There  was  a  mormor 
of  voices  from  the  sister's  room,  although 
the  closed  door  shat  in  the  sound  of 
distinct  words.  The  sister  had  visitors — a 
man  and  his  wife,  the  man  bein^  no  other 
than  the  John  Ford  who  had  lain  so  long 
motionless  in  the  bed  next  Gilbert's. 

The  visit  was  not  a  great  success,  for 
after  the  sister  had  enquired  after  her  old 
patient's  health,  and  heard  a  little  about 
his  work  and  his  children,  conversation 
continued  in  a  disconnected  way,  broken 
by  frequent  pauses.  At  last  the  couple 
rose  to  go,  and  when  they  had  both  shaken 
hands  with  their  hostess,  the  wife  said  in 
an  abrupt  way,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had 
struck  her,  and  without  betraying  that 
these,  her  parting  words,  had  been  the 
main  object  of  her  visit: 

"Oh,  by-th6-bye,  sister,  I  wonder  if 
you'd  like  this)  and  as  she  spoke  she 
pulled  out  of  her  pocket  a  photograph  upon 
glass.  **  I  waited  to  have  it  took  until  he 
shoidd  get  back  his  looks  again." 

The  picture  was  a  cheap  one  in  a  tawdry 
frame,  out  it  was  easy  to  see  that  shillings 
were  very  scarce  with  those  who  had  spared 
one  for  this  little  gifU 

*'  I  should  like  you  to  keep  it,"  said  the 
man  eruffly,  feelixu;  it  his  duty  to  support 
his  wife,  and  yet  distrusting  useless  words, 
''  just  to  show  you  didn't  thmk  I  could  ever 
forget" 

**  Thank  ^ou  veiy  much,"  said  the  sister 
with  a  smile  as  bright  as  of  old.  <'I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  likeness." 

*'  His  hair's  grown  a^ain,"  said  the  wife 
eagerly ;  "  I  arranged  it  so  as  to  hide  the 
scar."  As  she  spoke  her  voice  trembled, 
Sind  she  put  her  hand  lovingly  on  her  hus- 
bapd's  head — he  had  not  nsen  from  his 
seat  <<  It  hardly  shows  at  all"  Then  with 
a  bt^t  of  genuine  though  noisy  emotion : 
<'If  iff  had  not  been  for  you,  the  scar, 
and  dftc  hair,,  and  the  head,  would  have 
been  deep  down  under  the  earth  by 
now." 


Her  husband  quieted  her,  and  led^  ber 
out  of  the  room,  but  she  ran  back  agab  to 
kiss  the  sister's  hands,  and  to  tell  her  that 
there  never,  nevor  was  so  good  a  man  as 
the  one  whose  life  she  owed  to  St.  Nicholas 
and  1(0  the  woman  whom  she  blessed  from 
the  bottom  of  ber  heart 

It  was  natural  that  the  thought  of 
Gilbert  should  recur  to  Agatha  as  soon  as 
she  was  again  alone,  for  he  and  Ford  had 
been  neighbours,  and,  besides,  there  had 
never  been  an  expression  of  grateful  feel- 
ing from  her  patients  that  the  sister  had 
not  desired  his  presence  to  hear  the  words 
and  to  recognise  the  truth  of  what  she 
had  once  tdd  him  of  the  deep  and  un- 
merited gratitude  she  had  found  on  all 
sidesL 

But  though  he  was  in  her  thoughts,  it 
was  rather  as  a  memory  of  the  past  than 
as  one  belonging  to  her  present  life^  and 
when  sh^looled  up  and  saw  him  in  the 
doorway,  she  started  as  if  some  sick  man 
had  risen  from  his  bed  of  death,  and  stood 
before  her. 

For  an  instant  they  gased  at  one  another 
in  solemn  silence ;  when  Agatha  spoke,  her 
tone  was  very  low,  but  hurried  and  dis- 
composed: 

'*  I  thought  you  never  would  come  back 
again." 

Gilbert  Drayton's  nature  had  not  been  a 
remarkable  one,  but  this  woman  had 
brought  out  dl  that  was  highest  and  most 
generous  in  him.  With  a  self-conquest 
which  cost  him  more  than  any  other  effort 
of  his  life,  he  asked  very  quietly  : 

"  Do  you  mean  all  that  your  words  seem 
to  say,  or  shall  I  go  away  again  1 " 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  retain  him,  and 
he  knew  the  truth,  but  there  was  none  (A 
the  flush  and  joy  of  triumphant  love  about 
either  of  them.  Both  were  very  pale,  as 
those  who  look  for  the  first  time  on  a 
terrible  mystery. 

Then  Gilbert  took  her  hand  and  knelt 
down  before  her,  not  in  a  lover's  ecstasy, 
but  in  silent  thankfulness  for  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  gift  of  his  life. 


The  Bight  of  Tra$ukU^  any  qfthe  Arfidet  eatUained  in  thii  Number  i$  reeetved  by  the  AiUhort, 
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IN  LUCK  AT  LAST. 

CHAPTER  I.      WITHIN  THREE  WEEKS. 

If  eveiyone  were  allowed  beforehand  to 
choose  and  select  for  himself  the  most 
pleasant  method  of  performing  this  earthly 
pilgrimage,  there  would  be,  I  have  always 
thought,  an  immediate  run  upon  that  way 
of  getting  to  the  Delectable  Mountains 
which  is  known  as  the  Craft  and  Mystery 
of  Second-hand  Bookselling.  If,  fiurther, 
one  were  allowed  to  select  and  arrange  the 
minor  details — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
"  pitch"  and  the  character  of  the  shop,  it 
would  seem  desirable  that^  as  regards  the 
latter,  the  kind  of  bookselling  should  be 
neither  too  lofty  nor  too  mean — that  is  to 
say,  that  one's  ambition  would  not  aspire 
to  a  great  collector's  establishment,  such 
as  one  or  two  we  might  name  in  Piccadilly, 
the  Haymarket,  or  New  Bond  Street: 
these  should  be  left  to  those  who  greatly 
dare  and  are  prepared  to  play  the  games 
of  Speculation  and  of  Patience;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  one  choose  an  open 
cart  at  the  beginning  of  the  Whitechapel 
Eoad,  or  one  of  the  eho^s  in  Seven  Dials, 
whose  stock-in-trade  consists  wholly  of  three 
or  four  boxes  outside  the  door  filled  with 
odd  volumes  at  twopence  apiece.  As  for 
''  pitch  "  or  situation,  one  would  wish  it  to 
be  somewhat  retired,  but  not  too  much;  one 
would  not,  for  instance,  willingly  be  thrown 
away  in  Hoxton,  nor  would  one  languish  in 
the  obscurity  of  Kentish  Town ;  a  second- 
band  bookseller  must  not  be  so  far  removed 


from  the  haunts  of  men  as  to  place  him 
practically  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
collector ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
he  be  planted  in  a  busy  thoroughfare — the 
noise  of  many  vehicles,  the  hurry  of  quick 
footsteps,  the  swift  current  of  anxious 
humanity  are  out  of  harmony  with  the 
atmosphere  of  a  second-hand  bookshop. 
Some  suggestion  of  external  repose  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  there  must  be  some 
stillness  in  the  air;  yet  the  thing  itself 
belongs  essentially  to  the  city — ^no  one  can. 
imagine  a  second-hand  bookshop  beside 
green  fields — so  that  there  should  be  some 
murmur  and  perceptible  hum  of  mankind 
always  present  in  the  ear.  Thus  there  are 
half-a-dozen  bookshops  in  King  William 
Street,  Strand,  which  seem  to  enjoy  every 
possible  advantage  of  position,  for  they  are 
in  the  very  heart  of  London,  but  yet  are 
not  exposed  to  the  full  noise  and  tumult  of 
that  overflowing  tide  which  surges  round 
Charing  Cross.  Again,  there  are  streets 
north  of  Holborn  and  Oxford  Street 
moiM^  plittantly  situated  for  the  second- 
hand bookseller,  and  there  are  streets 
where  he  oueht  not  to  be,  where  he  has  no 
biiisiness,  and  where  his  presence  jars. 
Could  we,  for  instance,  endure  to  see  the 
shop  of  a  second-hand  bookseller  established 
in  Cheapside  ? 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  delightful 
spot  in  all  London  for  a  second-hand  book- 
shop is  that  occupied  by  Emblem's  in  the 
King's  Boad,  Chelsea. 

It  stands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  road. 
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wheie  one  begins  to  realise  and  thoroughly 
feel  the  influences  of  that  andent  and 
lordly  suburb.  At  this  end  of  the  road 
there  are  rows  of  houses  with  old-fashioned 
balconies;  right  and  left  of  it  there  are 
streets  which  in  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  are  green,  yellow,  red,  and  golden 
with  their  masses  of  creepers;  ^uares 
which  look  as  if,  with  the  people  living 
in  them,  they  must  belong  to  the  year 
eighteen  hundred ;  neither  a  day  before  nor 
a  day  after ;  they  Ue  open  to  the  road,  with 
their  gardens  full  of  trees.  Gheyne  Walk 
and  the  old  church,  with  its  red-brick 
tower,  and  the  new  Embankment,  are  all  so 
close  that  they  seem  part  and  parcel  of  the 
King's  Boad.  The  great  Hospital  is  within 
five  minutes'walk,  and  sometimes  the  honest 
veterans  themselves  may  be  seen  wander- 
ing in  the  road.  The  air  is  heavy  with 
associations  and  memories.  You  can 
actually  smell  the  fragrance  of  the  new- 
made  Chelsea  buns,  fresh  from  the  oven, 
just  as  you  would  a  hundred  years  ago. 
You  may  sit  with  dainty  damsels,  all  hoops 
and  furbelows,  eatmg  custards  at  the  Bun- 
house  ;  you  may  wander  among  the  rare 
plants  of  the  Botanic  Gardens.  The  old 
great  houses  rise,  shadowy  and  magnificent, 
above  the  tiiodem  terraces ;  Don  Saltero's 
Coffee  -  HoUf(e  yet  opens  its  hospitable 
doors ;  Sir  Thomas  More  meditates  again 
on  Cheyne  Walk;  at  dead  of  night  the 
ghosts  of  ancient  minuet  tunes  may  be 
heard  from  the  Botunda  of  Eanelagh 
Gardens,  though  the  new  barracks  stand 
upon  its  site;  and  along  the  modem 
streets  you  may  fancy  that  if  you  saw  the 
ladies  with  their  hoop  petticoats,  and  the 
gentlemen  with  their  wigs  and  their  three- 
cornered  hats  and  swords,  you  would  not 
be  in  the  least  astonished. 

Emblem's  is  one  of  two  or  three  shops 
which  stand  together,  but  it.difi'ers  from  its 
neighbours  in  many  important  particulars. 
For  it  has  no  plate-glass,  as  the  others 
have ;  nor  does  it  stand  like  them  with 
open  doors ;  nor  does  it  flare  away  gas  at 
night;  nor  is  it  bright  with  gflfibg^and 
fresh  paint;  nor  does  it  seek  to  attract 
notice  byposters  and  bills.  On  the  contrary, 
it  retains  the  old,  small,  and  unpretending 
panes  of  glass  which  it  has  always  had ;  in 
the  evening  it  is  dimly  lighted,  audit  closes 
early ;  its  door  is  always  shut,  and  although 
the  name  over  the  shop  is  dingy,  one  feels 
that  a  coat  of  paint,  while  it  would 
certainly.freshen  up  the  place,  would  take 
something  from  its  character.  For  a 
second-hand  bookseller  who  respects  him- 


self must  present  an  exterior  which  has 
something  of  faded  splendour,  of  worn 
paint  and  shabbinees.  Within  the  shop, 
books  Hne  the  walls  and  cumber  the  floor. 
There  are  an  outer  and  an  inner  shop  ;  in 
the  former  a  small  table  stands  among  the 
books,  at  which  Mr.  James,  the  Asustant, 
is  always  at  work  cataloguing,  when  he  is 
not  tying  up  parcels ;  sometuuee  even  with 
gum  and  paste  repairing  the  slighter 
ravages  of  time  —  foxed  bindings  and 
close-cut  margins  no  man  can  repair.  In 
the  latter,  which  is  Mr.  Emblem's  sanctum, 
there  are  chairs  and  a  table,  also  covered 
with  books,  a  writing-desk,  a  small  safe, 
and  a  glass  case,  wherein  are  secured  the 
more  costly  books  in  stock.  Emblem's,  ae 
must  be  confessed,  is  no  longer  quite  what 
.it  was  in  former  days ;  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  years  ago  that  glass  case  was  filled 
with  precious  treasures.  In  those  days,  if 
a  man  wanted  a  book  of  county  history,  or 
of  genealogy,  or  of  heraldry,  he  knew 
where  was  his  best  chance  of  finding  it^  for 
Emblem's,  in  its  prime  and  heyday,  had 
its  specisdity.  Other  books  treating  on 
more  frivolous  subjects,  such  as  science, 
belles  lettres.  Art,  or  politics,  he  would 
consider,  buy,  and  sell  again ;  but  he  took 
little  pride  in  them.  Collectors  of  eoimty 
histories,  however,  and  genealo^-hunten 
and  their  kind,  knew  that  at  EmblemX 
where  they  would  be  most  likely  to  get 
what  they  wanted,  they  would  have  to  pay 
the  market  price  for  it 

There  is  no  patience  like  the  patience  d 
a  book-coUector ;  there  is  no  such  industry 
given  to  any  work  comparable  with  the 
thoughtful  and  anxious  industry  with 
which  he  peruses  the  latest  catalogues; 
there  is  no  care  Mke  u^to  that  which  rends 
his  mind  before  the  day  of  auction  or 
while  he  is  still  trying  to  pitk  up  a  bargain; 
there  are  no  eyes  so  sharp  as  those  which 
pry  into  the  contents  of  a  box  full  of  old 
books,  tumbled  together,  at  sixpence 
apiece.  The  bookseller  himself 'partakes 
of  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  the  collector; 
he  is  himself  a  coUector,  though  he  sells  his 
collection ;  like  the  amateur,  the  profes- 
sional moves  heaven  and  earth  to  get  a 
bargain ;  like  him,  he  rejoices  as  much  over 
a  book  which  has  been  picked  up  below  its 
price,  as  over  a  lost  sheep  which  has  re- 
turned into  the  fold.  But  Emblem  is  now 
old,  and  Emblem's  shop  is  no  longer  what 
it  was  to  the  collector  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  late  Sept«aaber, 
and  in  this  very  year  of  grace,  eighteen 
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hundred  abd  eighty-four.    The  day  was  as 
sunny  and  warm  as  any  of  the  days  of  its 
predecessor  Augastus  the  6oz||eoiui,  but 
yet  there  was  an  aatumnal  feeflbg  ik  the 
air  which  made  itself  Mt  even  in  streets 
where  there  were  no  red  and  yellow  Vir- 
ginia creepers,  no  sqoare  gardens  with  long 
trails  of  mignonette  and  banks  of  flower* 
ing  nastortiams.     Li  fact,  you  cannot  atfy- 
whevi  escape  the  autumnaJ  feeling,  which 
begins  about  the  middle  of  September. 
It  makes  old  people  think  with  sadness 
that  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden  in  the 
land,  and  that  the  almond-tree  is  about  to 
flourish;   but  the  young   it  fills  with  a 
vinous  and  intoxicated  rejoicing,  as  if  the 
time  of  feasting,  fruits,  harvester  and  young 
wine,  strong  and  fruity,   was  upon  the 
world.    It  made  Mr.  James — his  surname 
has  never  been  ascertained,  but  man  and 
boy,  Mr.  James  has  been  at  Emblem's  for 
twenty-five  years  and  more — cleave  his  table 
where  he  was  preparing  the  forthcoming 
catalogue,  and  go  to  the  open  door,  whem 
he  wasted  a  good  minute  and  a  half  in 
gazing  up  at  the  clear  sky  and  down  the 
sunny  street    Then  he  stretched  his  arms 
and  returned  to  his  work,  impelled  by  the 
sense  of  duty  rather  than  by  the  scourge 
of  necessity,  because  there  was  no  hurry 
Hbout  the  catalogue  and  most  of  the  books 
in  it  were  rubbish,  and  at  that  season  of 
the  year  few  customers  could  be  expected, 
and  there  were  no  parcels  to  tie  up  and 
send  out      He  went  back  to  his  work, 
therefore,  but  he  left  the  door  partly  open 
in  ordttT  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  warm 
sunshine.    Now  for  EmUem's  to  have  its 
door  open,  was  much  as  if  Mr.  Emblem 
himself  should    so    far    foiget   his   self- 
respect  as  to  sit  in  his  shirt-sleeves.    The 
shop  had  been  rather  dark,  the  window 
being  full  of  books,  but  now  through  the 
open  door  there  poured  a  little  stream  of 
sunshine,  reflected  from  some  far-off  win- 
dow.    It  fell  upon  a  row  of  old  eighteenth 
century  volumes,  bound  in  dark  and  rusty 
leather,  and  did  so  light  up  and  glorify  the 
dingy  bindings  and  faded  gold,  that  they 
seemed  iresh  from  the  bind^s  hands,  and 
just  ready  for  the  noUe  purchaser,  long 
since  dead  and  gone,  whose  book  plate 
they  bore.      Some  of  this  golden  stream 
fell   also  upon  the  head  of  the  Assistant 
— it  was  a  red  head,  with  fiery  red  eyes, 
red  eyebrows,  bristly  and  thick,  and  sharp 
thin  features  to  match— and  it  gave  him 
the  look  of  one  who  is  dragged  unwillingly 
into  the  sunlight.     However,  Mr.  James 
took  no  notice  of  the  sunshine,  and  went 


on  with  his  cataloguing  almost  as  if  he 
liked  that  kind  of  work.  There  are  many 
people  who  seem  to  like  dull  work,  and 
they  would  not  be  a  bit  more  unhappy  if 
they  were  made  to  take  the  place  of 
Sisyphus,  or  transformed  into  the  damsels 
:who  are  condemned  to  toil  continually  at 
the  weary  work  of  pouring  water  into  a 
sieve.  Perhaps  Sisyphus  does  not  so  much 
mind  the  continual  going  up  and  down  hilL 
<<Aftet  all,"  he  might  say,  "this  is  better 
than  the  lot  of  poor  Ixion.  At  all  events, 
I  have  got  my  lunbs  free."  Ixion,  on  the 
other  lumd,  no  doubt,  is  full  of  pity  for 
his  poor  Mend  Sisyphn&  "  I,  at  least," 
he  says,  "  have  no  work  to  do.  And  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  wheel  is  in  sultry 
weather  sometimes  pleasant" 

Behind  the  shop,  where  had  been  origi- 
nally the  "  back  parlour,"  in  the  days  whin 
every  genteel  house  in  Chelsea  had  both 
its  front  and  back  parlour — the  latter  for 
sitting  and  living  in,  the  former  for  the 
reception  of  company — sat  this  aflemoon 
the  proprietor,  the  man  whose  name  had 
stood  above  the  shop  fof  fif^  years,  the 
ori^uial  and  only  Emblem.  Kr  wasr-naj, 
he  is — for  you  msly  still  find,  him  ixi  lus 
place,  and  may  make  his  acquaintance  over 
a  county  history  any  day  in^the  King's 
Road — he  is  an  old  man  now,  advaoieod  in 
the  seventies,  who  was  bom  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  and  can 
remember  Chelsea  when  it  was  full  of 
veterans  wounded  in-  battle*  Idueht  long 
before  the  Corsiean  AAdia  wis  let  loose 
upon  the  world.  His  fttoe  wears  the  peace- 
ful and  wise  expression  which  belongs 
peculiarly  to  his  profession.  Other  cas- 
ings make  a  man  look  peaceful,  but  not 
all  other  callings  make  him  look  wise. 
Mr.  Emblem  was  bom  by  nature  of  a 
calm  temperament— otherwise  he  would 
not  have  been  happy  in  his  business;  a 
smile  lies  generally  upon  his  lips,  and  his 
eyes  are  soft  and  benign;  lus  hair  is 
white,  and  his  face,  once  ruddy,  is  pale, 
yet  not  shrunk  and  seamed  with  furrows 
as  happens  to  so  many  old  men,  but  round 
and  fim ;  like  his  chm  and  lips  it  is  clean 
shaven ;  he  wears  a  black  coat  extraordi- 
narily Mxij  in  the  sleeve,  and  a  black  silk 
stock  just  as  he  used  to  wear  in  the  thirties 
when  he  was  young,  and  something  of  a 
dandy,  and  would  show  hunself  on  a  Satur- 
day evening  in  the  pit  of  DruiyLane ;  and 
the  stock  is  fastened  behind  with  a  silver 
buckla  He  is,  in  fact,  a  deUghtfhl  old 
gentleman  talook  at  and  pleasant  to  con- 
verse with,  and  on  his  brow  everyone  who 
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can  read  may  see,  visibly  stamped,  the  seal 
of  a  harmless  and  honest  life.  At  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  man,  one's  opinion 
of  humanity  is  sensibly  raised,  and  even 
house-agents,  plumbers,  and  suburban 
builders,  feel  that,  after  all,  virtue  may 
bring  with  it  some  reward. 

The  quiet  and  warmth  of  the  afternoon, 
unbroken  to  his  accustomed  ear,  as  it 
would  be  to  a  stranger,  by  the  murmurous 
roll  of  London,  made  him  sleepy.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  letter  which  he  had  been 
readine  for  the  hundredth  time  and  of 
which  he  knew  by  heart  every  word ;  and 
as  his  eyes  closed  he  went  back  in  imagina- 
tion to  a  passage  in  the  past  which  it 
recalled. 

He  stood,  in  imagination,  upon  the  deck 
of  a  sailing-ship — ^an  emigrant  ship.  The 
year  was  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
•  a  year  when  very  few  were  tempted  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  a  country  torn  by  cii^ 
war.  With  him  were  his  daughter  and  his 
son-in-law,  and  they  were  come  to  bid  the 
latter  farewell 

*'  My  dear — ^my  dear,"  cried  the  wife,  in 
her  husband's  arms,  **  come  what  may,  I 
will  join  you  in  a  year." 

Her  husband  shook  his*  head  sadly. 

**  They  do  not  want  me  here,"  he  said; 
"  the  work  goes  into  stronger  and  rougher 
hands.  Perhaps  over  there  we  may  ^et  on 
better,  and  besides,  it  seems  an  openmg." 

If  the  kind  of  work  which  he  wanted 
was  given  to  stronger  and  rougher  hands 
than  his  in  England,  far  more  would  it  be 
the  case  in  young  and  rough  America.  It  was 
joumalifitic  work — writing  work — that  he 
wanted  ;  and  he  was  a  gentleman,  a  schokr, 
and  a  creatine  of  retired  and  re^ed  tastei 
and  manners.  There  are,  perhaps^  some 
still  living  who  have  survived  the  tem- 
pe9tuous  life  of  the  ordinary  Fleet  Street 
**  newspaper  man "  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago ;  perhaps  one  or  two  among  these 
remombar  Claude  Aglen — but  he  was  so 
short  a  time  with  them  that  it  la  not  likely; 
those  who  do  remember  him  will  under- 
stand that  the  way  to  success,  rough  and 
thorny  for  all,  for  such  as  Aglen  was 
impoasibla 

**  But  you  will  think  every  day  of  little 
Irisl"  said  hia  wifa  '*0h,  my  dear,  if  I 
were  only  going  with  you  \  And  but  for  me 
you  would  be  at  home  with  your  fatherj 
well  and  happy." 

Then  in  his  dream,  which  was  also  a 
memory,  the  old  man  saw  how  the  young 
husband  kissed  and  comforted  hia  wife. 

"My  dear,"  said  Claude,  *'if  it  were  not 


for  you,  what  happiness  could  I  have  in 
the  world)  Courage,  my  wife,  courage 
and  hopsb  I  shaU  tlonk  of  you  and  of  Iris 
all  day  and  all  night  until  we  meet  again." 

And  so  they  parted  and  the  ship  sailed 
away. 

The  old  man  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
about  hiuL     It  was  a  dream. 

"It  was  twenty  years  ago,"  he  said, 
"and  Iris  was  a  baby  in  arms.  Tmaty 
years  ago,  and  he  never  saw  his  wife  again. 
Never  again  !  Because  she  died,"  ha  added 
aftier  a  pause  ;  "  my  Alice  died." 

He  shed  no  tears,  being  so  old  that  the 
time  of  tears  was  well-nigh  past — at 
seventy-five  the  eyes  are  drier  than  at 
forty,  and  one  is  no  longer  surprised  or 
disappointed,  and  seldom  even  angry, 
whatever  happens. 

But  he  opened  the  letter  in  his  hand 
and  read  it  again  mechanically.  It  was 
written  on  tlun  foreign  paper,  and  the 
creases  of  the  folds  had  become  gaping 
uents.  It  was  dated  September,  1866, 
just  eighteen  years  back. 

"  When  you  read  these  lines,"  the 
letter  said,  "  I  shall  be  in  the  silent  land, 
whither  Alice,  my  wife,  has  gone  before  mei 
It  would  be  a  strange  thing  only  to  think 
upon  this  journey  which  lies  before  me,  and 
which  I  must  take  alou^,  had  I  time  left 
for  thinking.  But  I  have  not  I  may 
last  a  week,  or  I  may  die  in  a  fbw  horns. 
Therefore,  to  the  point 

"  In  one  small  thing  we  deeeived  yea, 
Alice  and  I — my  name  is  net  A|^Qn  at  all ; 
we  took  that  name  for  certau  im^nmi 
Perhaps  we  were  wrong,  but  we  thought 
that  as  we  were  quite  poor,  and  likaly  to 
remain  poor,  it  would  be  well  to  keep  our 
secret  to  ourselves,  Forgive  us  both  this 
soppresaion  of  the  truth.  We  were  naade 
poor  by  our  own  voluntary  act  and  deed, 
and  because  I  married  the  only  woman  I 
loved, 

"  I  was  engaged  to  a  girl  whom  I  did  not 
love.  We  had  been  brought  up  like  brother 
and  flister  together,  but  1  did  not  love  her, 
though  I  was  engaged  to  her.  In  breaking 
this  engagement  I  angered  my  father.  In 
marrying  Alice  I  angered  him  still  moiB, 
"  I  now  know  that  he  has  foigiven  mo ; 
he  forgave  me  on  hia  death-bed  ;  he  revoked 
hia  former  will  and  made  me  his  sole  lieir — 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  destroy 
hia  old  affection — subject  to  one  (;oDdition 
— vi^.,  that  the  girl  to  whom  I  was  first 
engaged  should  receive  the  whole  income 
until  I,  or  my  heirs,  should  return  to 
Eogland  in  order  to  claim  the  inheritance 
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''  It  is  strange.  I  die  in  a  wooden  shanty, 
in  a  little  Western  town,  the  editor  of  a 
miserable  little  country  paper.  I  have 
not  money  enough  even  to  bury  me,  and 
yet,  if  I  were  at  home,  I  might  be  called  a 
rich  man,  as  men  go.  My  little  Iris  will 
be  an  heiress.  At  the  very  moment  when 
I  learn  that  I  am  my  father's  heir,  I  am 
struck  down  by  fever ;  and  now  I  know 
that  I  shall  never  get  up  again. 

"  It  is  strange.  Yet  my  father  sent  me 
his  forgiveness,  and  my  wife  is  dead,  and 
the  w^th  that  has  come  is  useless  to  me. 
Wherefore,  nothing  now  matters  much  to 
me,  and  I  know  that  you  will  hold  my  last 
wishes  sacred. 

''  I  desire  tliat  Iris  shall  be  educated  as 
well  and  thoroughly  as  you  can  afford; 
keep  her  free  from  rough  and  rude  com- 
pandtes;  make  her  understand  that  her 
lather  "kss  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family ; 
this  knowledge  will,  perhaps,  help  to  give 
her  self-respect  If  any  misfortune  should 
fall  upon  you,  such  as  the  loss  of 
health  or  wealth,  give  the  papers  enclosed 
to  a  trustworthy  solicitor,  and  bid  him  act 
as  is  best  in  the  interests  of  Iris.  If ,  as  I 
hope,  aJl  will  go  well  with  you,  do  not  open 
the  papers  until  my  child's  twenty-first 
birthday ;  do  not  let  her  know  until  then 
that  she  is  going  to  be  rich ;  on  her  twenty- 
first  birthday,  open  the  papers  and  bid  her 
claim  her  own. 

"To  the  woman  I  wronged — I  know 
not  whether  she  has  married  or  not — 
bid  Iris  carry  my  last  message  of  sorrow 
at  what  has  happened.  I  do  not  regret, 
and  I  have  never  regretted,  that  I 
married  Alice.  But,  I  gave  her  ^ain, 
for  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  grieve. 
I  have  been  punished  for  this  breach  of 
faitL  You  will  find  among  the  papers 
an  account  of  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  engagement  There 
is  also  in  the  packet  my  portrait,  taken 
when  I  was  a  lad  of  sixteen;  give  her  that  as 
well ;  there  is  the  certificate  of  my  marriage, 
my  register  of  baptism,  that  of  Iris's  baptism, 

my  signet  ring "   "  His  arms  "—the  old 

man  interrupted  his  reading — ''his  arms 
were :  quarterly :  first  and  fourth,  two  roses 
and  a  bou^s  head,  erect;  second  and 
third,  gules  and  fesse  between — between 
— but  I  cannot  remember  what  it  was 

between "    He  went  on  reading :  **  My 

father's  last  letter  to  me ;  Alice's  letters,  and 
one  or  two  from  yoursdtf.  If  Iris  should 
unhappily  die  before  her  twenty-first  birth- 
day, open  these  papers,  find  out  from  them 
the  owner's  name  and  address,  seek  her 


out,  and  tell  her  that  she  will  never  now  be 
disturbed  by  any  daimants  to  the  estate." 

The  letter  ended  here  abruptly,  as  if  the 
writer  had  designed  to  add  more,  but  was 
prevented  by  deatL 

For  there  was  a  postscript,  in  another 
hand,  which  stated:  "Mr.  Aglen  died 
November  25th,  1866,  and  is  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Johnson  City,  HL" 

The  old  man  folded  the  letter  carefully, 
and  laid  it  on  the  table.  Then  he  rose 
and  walked  across  the  room  to  the  safe, 
which  stood  with  open  door  in  the  comer 
farthest  from  the  fireplace.  Among  its 
contents  was  a  packet  sealed  and  tied  up 
in  red  tape,  endorsed :  **  For  Iris.  To  be 
given  to  her  on  her  twenty-first  birthday. 
From  her  father." 

"  It  will  be  her  twenty-first  birthday," 
he  said,  ''in  three  weeks.  Then  I  must 
give  her  the  packet  So — so— with  the 
portrait  of  her  father,  and  his  marriage- 
certificate."  He  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing, 
with  the  papers  in  his  hand.  "  She  wul 
be  safe,  whatever  happens  to  me ;  and  as 
for  me,  if  I  lose  her — of  course  I  shall 
lose  her.  Why,  what  will  it  matter) 
Have  I  not  lost  all,  except  Iris)  One 
must  not  be  selfish.  Oh^  Iris,  what  a 
surprise— what  a  surprise  I  have  in  store 
for  you  I" 

He  placed  the  letter  he  had  been  read- 
ing within  the  tape  which  fastened  the 
bundle,  so  that  it  should  form  a  part  of 
the  communication  to  be  laade  on  Iris's 
birthday. 

"There,"  he  said,  "now  I  BhaU  read 
this  letter  no  more.  I  wonder  how  maxiy 
times  I  have  read  it  in  the  last  eighteen 
years,  and  how  often  I  have  wondered 
what  the  child's  fortune  would  be  1  In 
three  weeks — ^in  three  short  weeks.  Oh, 
Iris,  if  you  only  knew  1 " 

He  put  back  the  letters  and  the  packet, 
locked  the  safe,  and  reaumed  hia  seat 

The  red-eyed  Assistant,  fitiU  gumming 
and  pastine  his  slips  with  punctilious 
regard  to  duty,  had  been  following  bis 
master's  movements  with  curiosity. 

"Counting  his  investments  again  as 
usual,"  Mr.  James  murmured.  '*  Ah,  and 
adding  'em  up  !  Always  at  it.  Oh,  what 
a  trade  it  must  have  been  once  I" 

Just  then  there  appeared  in  the  door  a 
gentlemaa  He  was  quite  shabby,  and 
even  ragged  in  his  dress,  but  he  was  clearly 
a  gentleman.  He  was  no  longer  young; 
his  shoulders  were  bent,  and  he  had  the 
unmistakable  stamp  and  carriage  of  a 
I  student 
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/<  Gav'nor'B  at  home,"  said  the  Aasiataht 
hriefly. 

The  visitor  walked  into  the  sanotum. 
He  had  under  his  arm  half-a-dossen 
volumes,  which,  without  a  word,  he  laid 
before  Mr.  Emblem,  and  untied  the  string. 

"You  ought  to  know  this  book,"  he  said 
without  further  introduction. 

Mr.  Emblem  looked  doubtfully  at  the 
visitor. 

"You  sold  it  to  me  twenty-five  years 
ago,'*  he  went  on,  "for  five  pounds." 

''I  did.  And  I  remember  now.  You 
are  Mr.  Prank  Farrar.  Why,  it  is  twenty- 
five  years  ago ! '' 

"I  have  bought  no  more  books  for 
twenty  years  and  more,"  he  replied. 

"Sad— -sad!  Dear  me— tut,  tut!— 
bought  no  books  1  And  you,  Mr.  Farrar, 
once  my  best  customer.  And  now — ^you 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to 
sdl — that  you  actually  want  to  sell — this 
precious  book  9" 

"I  am  selling,   one    by  one,   all    m; 
books,"  replied  we  other  with  a  sigh, 
am  going  downhill,  Emblem,  fast." 

"Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear!"  replied  the 
bookseller.  "This  is  veiy  sad.  One 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  libraries  being 
dispersed  and  sold  off.  And  now  yours, 
Mr.  Farrar  1  Really,  yours  1  Must  it 
be?" 

"  •  Needs  must,' "  Mr.  Farrar  said  with  a 
sickly  smile,  "  needs  must  when  the 
devil  drives.  I  hftve  parted  with  half  my 
books  already.  But  I  thought  you  might 
like  -to-  have  this  set|  because  they  were 
once  your  own." 

"So  I  shiwild"— Mr.  Emblem  laid  a 
loving  hand  upon  the  volumes — "so  I 
should,  Mr.  Fairar,  but  not  from  you ;  not 
from  you,  sir.  Why,  you  were  almost  my 
best  customer — ^I  ihhik  almost  my  very 
best — ^thirty  vears  ago,  when  my  trade  was 
better  tiian  it  is  now.  Yes,  you  gave  me 
five  pounds-'*K)r  was  it  five  pounds  ten  t — 
for  this  very  work.  And  it  is  worth  twelve 
pounds  now — I  assure  you  it  is  worth 
twelve  pounds,  if  it  is  worth  a  penny." 

"  Will  you  give  me  ten  pounds  for  it, 
then  f "  cried  the  other  eagerly ;  "  I  want 
the  money  badly." 

"  No,  I  can't ;  but  I  will  send  you  to  a 
man  who  can  and  will  I  do  not  specu- 
late now;  I  never  go  to  auction&  I  am 
old,  you  see.  Besides,  I  am  poor.  I  will 
not  buy  your  book,  but  I  will  send  you  to  a 
man  who  will  give  you  ten  pounds  for  it,  I 
am  sure,  and  then  he  will  sell  it  for 
fifteen."    He  wrote  the  address  on  a  slip 


of  paper.  "  Why,  Mr.  Farrar,  if  an  old 
friend,  so  to  speak;  can  put  the  questioii, 
why  in  the  world '* 

"  The  most  natural  thing,"  replied  Mr. 
Farrar  with  a  cold  laugh ;  "  I  am  old,  as  I 
told  you,  and  the  younger  men  get  all  the 
work.  That  is  alL  Nobody  wants  a 
genealogist  and  antiquary." 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me  !  Why,  Mr.  Farrar, 
I  remember  now ;  you  used  to  know  my 
poor  son-in-laWf  who  is  dead  eighteen  years 
since.  I  was  just  reading  the  last  letter  he 
ever  wrote  me,  just  before  he  died.  Yan 
used  to  come  here  and  sit  with  him  in  the 
evening.    I  remember  now.    So  you  did. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  wQl,"  said 
Mr.  Farrar.  "  Yes,  I  remember  your  son- 
in-law.    I  knew  him  before  his  maniaga" 

"  Did    you  ?      Before    his    marriage  1 

Then "    He  was  going  to  add,  "^^en 

you  can  tell  me  his  real  name,"  but  he 
paused,  because  it  is  a  pity  ever  to  acknow- 
ledge ignorance,  and  especially  ignorance 
in  such  elementary  matters  as  your  son-in- 
law's  name. 

So  Mr.  Emblem  checked  himself. 

"He  ought  to  have  been  a  rich  man," 
Mr.  Farrar  continued ;  "  but  he  quarrelled 
with  his  father,  who  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling,  I  suppose." 

Then  the  poor  scholar,  who  could  find 
no  market  for  his  learned  papers,  tied  up 
his  books  again  and  went  away  with  hang- 
ing head. 

"Ugh!"  Mr.  James,  who  had  been 
listening,  groaned  as  Mr.  Farrar  passed 
through  the  door.  "Ugh!  Gall  that  a 
way  of  doing  business  f  Why,  if  it  had 
been  me,  I'd  have  bought  the  book  ofif  of 
that  old  chap  for  a  couple  o'  pounds,  I 
would.  Aye,  or  a  sov,  so  seedy  he  is,  and 
wants  money  so  bad.  And  I  know  who'd 
have  given  twelve  pound  for  it^  in  the  trade 
too.  Gall  that  carrying  on  business  1  He 
may  well  add  up  his  investments  every 
day,  if  he  can  afford  to  chuck  such  chances. 
Ah,  but  he'll  retire  soon."  His  fiery  eyes 
brightened,  and  his  face  glowed  wi&  the 
joy  of  anticipation.  "  He  must  retire  before 
long." 

There  came  another  visii^^r.  This  tune 
it  was  a  lanky  boy,  with  a  blue  bag  over 
his  shoulder  and  a  notebook  and  pencil- 
stump  in  his  hand.  He  nodded  to  the 
Assistant  as  to  an  old  friend  with  whom 
one  may  be  at  ease,  set  down  his  bag^ 
opened  his  notebook,  and  nibbled  his  stomp. 
Then  he  read  aloud,  with  a  comma  or  semi- 
colon between  each,  a  dozen  or  twenty 
titles.    They  were  the  namet-^  tiie  boola 
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whioh  his  employer  wished  to  pick  op. 
The  red-eyed  Aflsistant  listened,  and  shook 
his  head.  Then  the  boy,  without  another 
word,  shouldered  his  bag  and  departed,  on 
his  way  to  the  next  second-hand  book- 
shop. 

He  was  followed,  at  a^  decent  interval, 
by  another  caller.  This  time  it  was  an  old 
gentleman  who  opened  the  door,  pat  in 
his  head,  and  looked  about  him  with  quick 
and  suspicious  glance.  At  s^ht  of  the 
Assistant  he  noddod  and  smiled  m  the  most 
friendly  way  possible,  and  came  in. 

"  Good  -  morning,  Mr.  James;  good- 
morning,  my  firiend.  Splendid  weather. 
Pray  don't  disturb  yourself.  I  am  just 
having  a  look  round— only  a  look  round, 
you  mow.    Don't  move,  Mr.  James." 

He  addreased  Mr.  James,  but  he  was 
looking  at  the  shelves  as  he  spoke,  and, 
with  tile  habit  of  a  book-hunter,  taking 
down  the  volumes,  looking  at  the  title- 
pages  and  replacing  them;  under  his  arm 
he  carried  a  single  volume  in  old  leather 
binding. 

Mr.  James  nodded  his  head,  but  did 
disturb  himself;  in  fact,  he  rose  with  a 
scowl  upon  his  face,  and  followed  this  polite 
.  old  gentleman  all  round  the  shop,  placing 
himMlf  close  to  his  elbow.  One  might 
almost  suppose  that  he  suspected  him,  so 
dose  and  assiduous  was  his  assistance. 
But  the  visitor,  accepting  these  attentions 
as  if  they  were  customary,  and  the  result  of 
high  breeding,  went  slowlv  round  the 
shelves,  taking  down  book  after  book,  but 
baying  none.  Presently  he  smiled  again, 
and  said  that  he  must  be  moving  on,  and 
very  politely  thanked  Mr.  James  for  his 
kindness. 

*<  Nowhere,"  he  was  so  good  as  to  say, 
**  does  one  get  so  much  personal  kindness 
and  attention  as  at  Emblem's.  Good- 
morning,  Mr.  James;  good-moming,  my 
friend." 

Mr.  James  grunted;  and  closed  the  door 
after  him. 

<<  Ugh  !"  he  said  with  disgust,  <'  I  know 
you ;  I  know  your  likes.  Want  to  make 
your  set  complete — ehl  Want  to  sneak 
one  of  our  books  to  do  it  with,  don't  you? 
Ahl"  He  looked  mto  the  back  shop 
before  he  returned  to  his  paste  and  hu 
slips.  ''That  was  Mr.  Potts,  the  great 
Queen  Anne  collector,  sir.  Most  notorious 
book-snatcher  in  all  London,  and  the  most 
barefaced.  Wanted  our  fourth  Tolume  of 
the  Athenian  Oracla  I  saw  his  eyes 
reached  out  this  way,  and  that  way,  and 
always  resting  on  that  volume.    I  saw  him 


edging  along  to  the  shell  Got  another 
odd  volume  just  like  it  in  his  wicked  old 
hand,  ready  to  change  it  when  I  wasn't 
looking." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Emblem,  waking  up 
from  Ids  dream  of  Lris  and  her  fitther's 
letter ;  '*  ah>  they  will  try  it  on.  Keep 
your  eyes  open,  James." 

""So  thanks,  as  usual,"  grumbled  Mr. 
James  as  he  returned  to  his  gum  and  his 
scissors.  ''  Might  as  well  have  left  bim  to 
snatch  the  bo(£" 

Here,  however,  James  was  wrcag, 
because  it  is  the  first  duty  of  an  AssLstant 
to  hinder  and  obstruct  the  book-snatcher, 
who  carries  on  his  work  by  methods  of 
craftv  and  fraudulent  exchange  rather  than 
by  plain  theft,  which  is  a  mere  brutal  way. 
For,  first,  the  book-snatcher  marks  lus 
prey ;  he  finds  the  shop  which  has  a  set 
containing  the  volume  which  is  missing  in 
his  own  set;  next,  he  arms  himself  with  a 
vohune  which  closely  resembles  the  one  he 
covets,  and  then,  on  pretence  of  turning 
over  the  leaves,  he  watches  his  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  an  exchange,  and  goes  away 
rejoicing,  his  set  complete.  No  collector, 
as  is  very  well  known,  whether  of  books, 
coins,  pictures,  medals,  fans,  scarabs,  book- 

Ctes,  autographs,  stamps,  ok  anjrthing  else, 
any  conscience  at  alL  Anybody  can  cut 
out  slips  and  make .  a  catalogue,  bat  it 
requires  a  sharp  Assistant,  with  eyes  all 
over  his  head  like  a  spider,  to  be  always 
on  guard  against  this  felonious  and  un- 
scrupulous collector. 

Next,  there  came  two  schoolboys  to- 
gether, who  asked  for  and  bought  a  crib  to 
Virgil ;  and  then  a  girl  who  wanted  some 
cheap  French  reading<book.  Jost  as  the 
dock  began  to  strike  five,  Mr.  Emblem  lifted 
his  head  and  looked  up.  The  shop-door 
opened,  and  there  stepped  in,  rubbing  his 
shoes  on  the  mat  as  if  he  belcmged  to  the 
house,  an  elderly  gentleman  ot  somewhat 
siogular  appearanca  He  wore  a  Fes  cap, 
but  was  otherwise  dressed  as  an  English- 
man— ^in  black  frock  coat,  that  is,  buttoned 
up — except  that  his  feet  were  encased  in 
black  doth  dices,  so  that  he  went  noise- 
lesdy.  His  hair  was  short  and  white,  and 
he  wore  a  small  white  beard;  his  skin 
was  a  rather  dark  brown ;  he  was,  in  fact, 
a  Hindoo,  and  his  name  was  Lala  Roy. 

He  nodded  gravely  to  Mr.  James  and 
walked  into  the  back  shop. 

"It  goes  well,"  he  asked,  "with  the 
buying  and  the  selling  9 " 

"  Surdy,  Lda,  surely." 

"A  quiet  way  of  buying  and 
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a  way  fit  for  one  who  meditates,"  said  the 
Hindoo,  looking  round.  "Tell  me,  my 
friend,  what  ails  the  child  t    Is  she  aickr' 

"The  child  is  weU,Lala." 

"Her  mind  wandered  this  morning. 
She  faUed  to  perceive  a  simple  method 
which  I  tried  to  teach  her.  I  feared  she 
might  be  iU." 

"  She  is  not  ill,  my  friend,  but  I  think 
her  mind  is  troubled." 

"  She  is  a  woman.  We  are  men.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  able  to 
trouble  the  mind  of  the  Philosopher." 

"  Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Emblem  manfully, 
as  if  he,  too,  was  a  Disdple.  "Nothing;  is 
there  now  % " 

The  stoutness  of  the  assertion  was 
sensibly  impiured  by  the  question. 

"  Not  poverty,  which  is  a  shadow ;  nor 
pain,  which  passes ;  nor  the  loss  of  woman's 
love,  which  is  a  gain ;  nor  fall  from  great- 
ness—nothing. Nevertheless,"  his  eyes  did 
look  anxious  in  spite  of  his  philosophy, 
"this  trouble  of  the  child— will  it  soon  be 
over?" 

"  I  hope  this  evening,"  said  Mr.  Emblem. 
"  Indeed  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  finished 
this  evening.' 

"  If  the  child  had  a  mother,  or  a  bro^iher, 
or  any  protectors  but  ourselves,  my  fiiend, 
we  might  leave  her  to  them.  But  she  has 
nobody  except  you  and  me.  I  am  glad 
that  she  is  not  iU." 

He  left  Mr.  Emblem,  and  passing  through 
the  door  of  communication  between  house 
and  diop,  went  noiselessly  up  the  stairs. 

One  more  visitor — unusual  for  so  many 
to  call  on  a  September  afternoon.  This 
time  it  was  '^  youngish  man  of  thirty  or  so, 
who  stepped  into  Sie  shop  with  an  air  of 
business,  and,  taking  no  notice  at  all  of 
the  Assistant,  walked  swiftly  into  the  back 
shop  and  shut  the  door  behmd  him. 

"I  thought  so,"  murmured  Mr.  James. 
"  After  he's  been  counting  up  his  invest- 
ments, his  lawyer  calls.  More  investments." 

Mr.  David  Ghalker  was  a  solicitor  and, 
according  to  his  friends,  who  were  proud 
of  him,  a  sharp  practitioner.  He  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  members  of  the  profession 
who,  starting  with  no  connection,  have  to 
make  business  for  themselves.  This,  in 
London,  they  do  by  encouraging  the 
county  court,  setting  neighbours  by  the 
ears,  lending  money  in  small  sums,  foment- 
ing quarreb,  charging  commissions,  and 
genendly  making  themselves  a  blessing 
and  a  boon  to  the  district  where  they 
reside.  But  chiefly  Mr.  Ohalker  occupied 
himself  with  lending  money. 


•  "  Now,  Mr.  Emblem,"  he  said,  not  in  a 
menacing  tone,  but  as  one  who  wains; 
"  now,  Mr.  Emblem." 

"Now,  Mr.  Ghalker,"  the  booksellar 
repeated  mildly. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  for  me  t " 

"I  got  your  usual  notice,"  the  old  book- 
seller began,  hesitating,  "  six  months  ago." 

"  Of  course  you  did.  Three  fifty  is  the 
amount.    Three  fifty,  exactly." 

"Just  sa  But  I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
prepared  to  pay  off  the  Bill  of  Sale.  The 
interest,  as  usual,  will  be  ready." 

"  Of  course  it  will  But  this  time  the 
principal  must  be  ready  too." 

"Can't  you  get  another  client  to  find 
the  money  % " 

"  No,  I  can't.  Money  is  tight,  and  your 
security,  Mr.  EmUem,  isn't  sogood  as  it  was." 

"The furniture  is  there,  and  so  is  the 
stock." 

*f  Famiture  wears  out ;  as  for  the  stock 
— ^who  knows  what  that  is  worth!  All 
your  books  together  may  not  be  worth 
fifty  pounds,  for  what  I  biow." 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  T' 

"f^d  the  money  yourselt  Come,  Mr. 
Emblem,  everybody  knows — your  grand- 
son himself  told  me — ^all  the  world  knows 
— ^you've  been  for  years  saving  up  for 
your  granddaughter.  You  told  Joe  only 
six  months  ago — ^you  can't  deny  it — ^that 
whatever  happened  to  you  die  would  be 
weU  off:" 

Mr.  Emblem  did  not  deny  the  charge. 
But  he  ought  not  to  have  told  this  to  his 
grandson,  of  all  people  in  the  world. 

"As  for  Joe,"  Mr.  Chalker  went  on, 
"  you  are  going  to  do  nothing  for  him.  I 
know  that.  But  is  it  businesslike,  Mr. 
Emblem,  to  waste  good  money  which  you 
might  have  invested  for  your  grand- 
daughter 9 " 

"You  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Chalker. 
You  really  do  not,  and  I  cannot  explain. 
But  about  this  Bill  of  Sale — ^never  mind 
my  granddaughter." 

"You  the  aforesaid  Bichard  Emblem" 
— ^Mr.  Chalker  began  to  recite,  without 
commas — "have  assigned  to  me  David 
Chalker  aforesaid  his  executors  adminis- 
trators and  assigns  all  and  singular  the 
several  chattels  and  things  specifically 
described  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed 
by  way  of  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  eight  per 
cent  per  annum." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Chalker.  I  know  aU 
that"  , ,  , 
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"  Yoa  can't  complain,  Tm  sure.     It  is 

five  years  since  you  borrowed  the  monjBy." 

"  It  was  fifty  pounds  and  a  box  of  old 

law  books  out  of  your  office,  and  I  signed 

a  bill  for  a  hundred." 

"  You  foi^et  the  circumstances." 
"  No,  I  do  not.    My  grandson  was  a 
rogae.     One  does  not  rei^ily  forget  that 
circumstance.    He  was  also  your  friend,  I 
remember." 

'*  And  I  held  my  tongue." 
**  I  'have  had  no  more  money  from  you, 
and  the  sum  has  become  three  hundred 
and  fifty." 

"  Of  course  you  don't  understand  law, 
Mr.  Emblem.  How  should  you)  But 
we  lawyers  don't  work  for  nothing.  How- 
erer,  it  isn't  what  you  got,  but  what  I  am 
to  get  Come,  my  g^>d  sir,  it's  cutting 
off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face.  Settle 
and  have  done  with  it,  even  if  it  does 
take  a  little  slice  off  your  granddaughter's 
fortune)  Now  look  here" — his  voice 
became  persuasive — '^why  not  take  me 
into  your  confidence  1  Make  a  firiend  of 
me.  You  want  advice;  let  me  advise 
you.  I  can  get  you  good  investments — 
far  better  thim  you  know  anything  of — 
good  and  safe  investments — at  six  certain, 
and  sometimes  seven  and  even  eight  per 
cent  Make  me  your  man  of  business— come 
now.  As  for  this  trumpery  Bill  of  Sale — 
this  trifle  of  three  fifty,  what  is  it  to  you  t 
Nothing — nothing.  And  as  for  your  in- 
tention to  enrich  your  granddaughter,  and 
cut  off  your  grandson  with  a  shHling,  why 
I  honour'you  for  it — ^there,  though  he  was 
my  friend.  For  Joe  deserves  it  thoroughly. 
I've  told  him  so,  mind.  You  ask  nim. 
I've  told  him  so  a  dozen  timea  I've  said : 
'  The  old  man's  rights  Joe.'  Ask  him  if  I 
haven't" 

This  was  very  expansive,  but  somehow 
Mr.  Emblem  did  not  respond. 

Presently,  however,  he  lifted  his  head. 
'*  I  have  three  weeks  stilL" 
"  Three  weeks  stilL" 
*'  And  if  I  do  not  find  the  money  within 
three  weeks ) " 

"  Why— but  of  course  you  will— but  if 
you  do  not — I  suppose  fliere  will  be  only 
one  thing  left  to  do— realise  the  security, 
sell  up — sticks  and  books  and  alL" 

«  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chalker.  I  wiU  look 
round  me,  and— and — do  my  best  Gk)od- 
day,  Mr.  Chalker." 

"The  best  yoa  can  do,  Mr.  Emblem," 
returned  Hbe  solicitor,  t'lB   to  take  me  as 
your  ad^wr-    Yon  truj^/Tavid  Chalker." 
"^S^/^tt     Goo(/.^jr,    Mr.  Chalker." 


On  his  way  out,  Mr.  Chalker  stopped 
for  a  moment  and  looked  round  the  shop. 

''  How's  business ) "  he  asked  the  Assis- 
tant 

"Dull,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Jamea  "He 
throws  it  all  away,  and  neglects  his  chancea 
Naturally,  being  so  rich "   ' 

"  So  rich,  indeed,"  the  solicitor  echoed. 

"  It  will  be  bad  for  his  successor,"  Mr. 
James  went  on,  thinking  how  much  he 
should  himself  like  to  be  that  successor. 
"  The  goodwill  won't  be  worth  half  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  the  stock  is  just  falling 
to  pieces." 

Mr.  Chalker  looked  about  him  again 
thou^tf ally,  and  opened  his  mouth  as  if 
about  to  ask  a  question,  but  said  nothing. 
He  remembered,  in  time,  that  the  shopman 
was  not  likely  to  know  the  amount  of  his 
master's  capital  or  investments. 

"  There  isn't  a  book  even  in  the  glass- 
case  that's  worth  a  five-pound  note,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  James,  whispering,  "and  he 
don't  look  about  for  purchases  any  more. 
Seems  to  have  lost  his  pluck." 

Mr.  Chalker  returned  to  the  back-shop. 

"  Within  three  weeks,  Mr.  Emblem,"  he 
repeated,  and  then  departed. 

Mr.  Emblem  sat  in  his  chair.  He  had 
to  find  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in 
three  weeka  No  one  knew  better  than 
himself  that  this  was  impossibla  Within 
three  weeks  I  But,  in  three  weeks,  he 
would  open  the  packet  of  letters,  and  give 
Iris  her  inheritance.    At  least,  she  would 

not  suffer.    As  for  himself He  looked 

round  the  little  back  shop,  and  tried  to 
recsJl  the  fifty  years  he  had  spent  there, 
the  books  he  had  bought  and  sold,  the 
money  which  had  slipped  i^hrough  his 
fingers,  the  friends  who  had  come  and 
gona  Why,  as  for  the  books,  he  seemed 
to  remember  them  every  one — his  joy  in 
the  purchase,  his  pride  in  possession,  and 
his  grief  at  letting  them  go.  All  the  friends 
gone  before  him,  his  trade  sunk  to  nothing. 

"Yet,"  he  murmured,  "I  thought  it 
would  last  my  time." 

But  the  dock  strack  six.  It  was  his 
tea-tima  He  rose  mechanically,  and  went 
upstairs  to  Iris. 

CHAPTER  IL      FOX  AND  WOLF. 

Mr.  Jambs,  left  to  himself,  attempted, 
in  accordance  with  his  daily  custom,  to 
commit  a  dishonourable  action. 

That  is  to  say,  he  first  listened  carefully 
to  the  retreating  footsteps  of  his  master, 
as  he  went  up  the  stairs;  then  he  left 
his  table,  crept  stea|th|l^  ^to  the  back 
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shop,  and  began  to  pull  the  drawers,  torn 
the  handle  of  the  safe,  and  try  the  desk. 
Everything  was  carehdly  locked.  Then  he 
turned  over  all  the  papers  on  the  table, 
bat  found  nothing  tbit  contained  the 
information  he  looked  for.  It  was  his 
daily  practice  thus  to  try  the  locks,  in  hope 
that  some  day  the  safe,  or  the  drawers,  or 
the  desk  would  be  left  open  by  accident, 
when  he  might  be  able  to  solve  a  certain 
problem^  the  doubt  and  difficulty  of  which 
sore  let  and  hindered  him — namely,  of  what 
extent,  and  where  placed,  were  those  great 
treasures,  savings,  and  investments  which 
enabled  his  master  to  be  careless  over  his 
buBiness.  It  was,  further,  customary  with 
him  to  be  thus  frustrated  and  disappointed. 
Having  briefly,  therefore,  also  in  accor- 
dance with  his  usual  custom,  expressed  his 
disgust  at  this  want  of  confidence  between 
master  and  man,  Mr.  James  returned  to  his 
paste  and  sdssors. 

About  a  quarter-past  six  the  shop  door 
was  cautiously  opened,  and  a  head  appeared, 
which  looked  round  stealthily.  Seeing 
nobody  about  except  Mr.  James,  the  head 
nodded,  and  presently,  followed  by  its 
body,  stepped  into  the  shop. 

<'  Where's  the  Admiral,  Foxy  t "  asked 
the  caller. 

"  Guv'nor's  upstairs,  Mr.  Joseph,  taking 
of  his  tea  with  Miss  Iris,"  replied  Mr. 
James,  not  at  all  offended  by  the  allusion 
to  his  craftiness.  Who  should  resemble 
the  Fox  if  not  the  second-hand  book- 
seller) In  no  trade,  perhaps,  can  the 
truly  admirable  qualities  of  that  animal 
— his  patience,  his  subtlety  and  crafty  his 
pertinacity,  his  sagacity  —  be  illuBtrated 
more  to  advantage.  Mr.  James  felt  a 
glow  of  virtue — ^would  that  he  could  grow 
daily  and  hourly,  and  more  and  more 
towards  the  Perfect  Fox  Then,  indeed, 
and  not  till  then  would  he  be  able  to  live 
truly  up  to  his  second-hand  books. 

"  Having  tea  with  Iris ;  weU " 

The  spe&er  looked  as  if  it  required  some 
effort  to  receive  this  statement  with  resig- 
nation. 

"  He  always  does  at  six  o'dock.  Why 
shouldn't  her'  asked  Mr.  James. 

<'  Because,  James,  he  spends  the  time  in 
cockering  up  that  gal  whom  he's  ruined 
and  spoiled — him  and  the  old  Nigger 
between  them  — so  that  her  mind  is 
poisoned  against  her  lawful  relations,  and 
nothing  will  content  her  but  coming  into 
all  the  old  man's  money,  instead  of  going 
share  and  share  alike,  as  a  cousin  should, 
and  especially  a  she  cousin,  while  there's  a 


biscuit  left  in  the  locker  and  a  drop  of  rum 
in  the  cask." 

"  Ah  1"  said  Mr.  James  with  a  touch  of 
sympathy,  called  forth,  perhaps,  by  mention 
of  the  mm,  which  is  a  favourite  drink 
with  second-hand  bookseUers'  Assistants. 

"  Nothing  too  good  for  her,"  the  other 
went  on ;  *'  the  best  of  education,  pianos  to 
play  upon,  and  nobody  good  enough  for  her 
to  know.  Not  on  visiting  terms,  if  you 
please,  with  her  neighbour;  waitdng  for 
Duchesses  to  call  upon  her.  And  what  is 
she,  after  all  t    A  miserable  teacher  ! " 

Mr.  Joseph  Gallop  was  a  yoang  man 
somewhere  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
taU,  large-limbed,  well  set-up,  and  broad- 
shouldered.  A  young  man  who,  at  first 
s^ht,  would  seem  eminently  fitted  to  push 
his  own  fortunes.  Also,  at  first  sights  a 
remarkably  handsome  fellow,  with  straight^ 
clear-cut  featuies  and  light,  curly  hair. 
When  he  swung  along  the  street,  his  round 
hat  carelessly  thrown  back,  and  his  hand- 
some face  lit  up  by  the  sun,  the  old  women 
murmured  a  blessing  upon  his  comely  head 
— as  they  used  to  do,  along  time  ago,  upon 
die  comely  and  curly  head  of  Absalom— 
and  the  young  women  looked  meaningly  at 
one  another — as  was  also  done  in  the  case 
of  Absalom — ^and  the  object  of  their  admira- 
tion knew  that  they  were  saying  to  each 
other,  in  the  feminine  way,  where  a  look 
is  as  good  as  a  whisper,  ''There  goes  a 
handsome  fellow."  Those  who  knew  him 
better,  and  had  looked  more  closely  into 
his  face,  said  that  his  mouth  was  bad  and 
his  eyes  shifty.  The  same  opinion  was  held 
by  the  wiser  sort  as  regards  his.  character. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  some  averred  that 
to  their  certain  knowledge  Joe  Gallop  had 
shown  himself  a  monster  of  ingratitude 
towards  his  grandfather,  who  had  paid  his 
debts  and  done  all  kinds  of  things  for  him; 
on  the  other  hand  there  were  some  who 
thought  he  had  been  badly  treated;  and 
some  said  that  no  good  would  ever  come 
of  a  young  fellow  who  was  never  able  to 
remain  in  the  same  situation  more  than  a 
month  or  so ;  and  others  said  that  he  had 
certainly  been  unfortunate,  but  that  he 
was  a  quick  and  clever  young  man,  who 
would  some  day  find  the  kmd  of  work 
that  suited  him,  and  then  he  would  ahov 
everybody  of  what  stuff  he  was  composed. 
As  for  us,  we  have  only  to  judge  of  Mm  by 
his  actions. 

''Perhaps,  Mr.  Joseph,"  said  Mr.  James, 
"perhaps  Miss  Iris  won't  have  all  be- 
queathed to  hen" 

"Do  you  know  anything?"  Joe  a^ed 
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quickly.     ''Has   he    made    a    new    will 
lately!" 

*'  Not  that  I  know  oi  Bat  Mr.  Chalker 
has  been  here  off  and  on  a  good  bit 
now." 

**  Ah !  Chalker's  a  slose  one,  too.  Eke 
he'd  tell  me,  his  old  friend.  Look  here, 
Foxy,"  he  tomed  a  beaming  and  smiling 
face  upon  the  Assistant  "  If  yon  should 
see  anything  or  find  anything  out,  tell 
me,  mind.  And,  remember,  I'll  make  it 
worth  your  while." 

Mr.  James  looked  as  if  he  was  asking 
himself  how  Joseph  could  make  it  worth 
his  while,  seeing  tiiat  he  got  noUiing  more 
from  his  grandEather,  and  by  his  own 
showing  never  would  have  anything  mora 

''  It's  only  his  will  I'm  anxious  to  know 
about;  that,  and  where  he's  put  away  all 
his  money.  Think  what  a  dreadful  thing 
it  would  be  for  his  heirs  if  he  were  to  go 
and  die  suddenly,  and  none  of  us  to  know 
where  his  inyes^ents  are.  As  for  the 
shop,  that  is  already  disposed  of,  as  I  dare 
say  you  know." 

'*  Disposed  off  The  shop  disposed  of  1 
Oh,  Loni  I "  The  Assistant  turned  x^de. 
"Oh,  Mr.  Joseph,"  he  asked  earnestly, 
''what  will  become  of  the  shop!  And 
who  is  to  have  it  f " 

"  I  am  to  have  it,"  Mr.  Joseph  replied 
calmly.  This  was  the  Lie  Absolute,  and 
he  invented  it  very  cleverly  and  at  the 
right  moment — a  thmgwhichgivesstrength 
and  life  to  a  Lie,  because  he  ahready  sus- 
pected the  truth  and  guessed  the  secret 
hope  and  ambition  which  possesses  every 
ambitious  Assistant  in  this  trade — ^namely, 
to  get  the  succession.  Mr.  James  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  lawful  and  rightful 
heir  to  the  businesa  But  sometimes  he 
entertained  grievous  doubts,  and  now 
indeed  his  heart  sank  into  his  boots.  "  I 
am  to  have  it,"  Joe  repeated. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  know.  You  are  to  have 
it,  then  1    Oh!" 

If  Mr.  James  had  been  ten  years  younger, 
I  tiiiink  he  would  have  burst  into  tears. 
Bvt  at  the  age  of  forty  weeping  no  longer 
presents  itscdf  as  a  form  of  relief.  It  is 
more  usual  to  seek  consolation  in  a  swear. 
He  stammered,  however,  while  he  turned 
pale,  and  then  red,  and  then  pale  again. 

"Yes,  quite  proper,  Mr.  Joseph,  I'm 
sure,  and  a  most  beautiful  business  may  be 
made  again  here  by  one  who  understands 
the  way.  Ob,  Jon  are  a  lucky  man, 
Mr.  Josephs     ^^"  *^  intfaed,  shr,  to  get 

"T6e^^     /^oe  wejj^^,    «' was  settled 


— settled  upon  me,  long  ago."  The  verb 
"  to  settle  "  is  capable  of  conveying  large 
and  vague  impressiona  "But  after  a&, 
what's  tne  good  of  this  place  to  a  sailor  % " 

"The  good— the  good  of  this  place?" 
Mr.  James's  cheek  flushed.  "Why,  to 
make  money,  to  be  sure — ^to  coin  money 
in.  If  I  had  this  place  to  myself — ^why — 
why,  in  two  years  I  would  be  making  as 
much  as  two  hundred  a  year.  I  would 
indeed." 

"You  want  to  make  money.  Bahl 
That's  all  you  fellows  think  of.  To  sit  in 
the  back  shop  all  day  long  and  to  sell 
mouldy  bool^ !  We  jolly  sailor  boys 
know  better  than  that,  my  lad." 

There  really  was  something  nautical 
about  tiie  look  of  the  maa  He  wore  a 
blaok^dlk  tie,  in  a  sailor's  running  knot,  the 
ends  loose ;  his  waistcoat  was  unbuttoned, 
and  his  coat  was  a  kind  of  jacket ;  not  to 
speak  of  bis  swinging  walk  and  careless 
posa  In  fibct,  he  had  been  a  sailor;  he 
had  made  two  voyages  to  India  and  back 
as  assistant-purser,  or  purser's  derk,  on 
board  a  P.  and  0.  boat,  but  some  disagree- 
ment with  his  commanding  officer  concern- 
ing negligence,  or  impudence,  or  drink,  or 
laziness — ^he  had  been  chai^^ed  in  different 
situations  and  at  different  times  with  all 
these  vices,  either  together  or  separately — 
caused  him  to  lose  his  rating  on  the  ship's 
books.  However,  he  brought  away  from  his 
short  nautical  experience,  and  preserved,  a 
certain  nautical  swagger,  which  accorded 
wdl  with  his  appearance,  and  gave  him  a 
swashbuckler  air,  which  made  those  who 
knew  him  well  lament  that  he  had  not 
graced  ^e  Elizabethan  era,  when  he  might 
have  become  a  gallant  buccaneer,  and  so 
got  himself  shot  through  the  head,  or  that 
he  had  not  flourished  under  the  reign  of 
good  Queen  Anne,  when  he  would  pro- 
bably have  turned  pirate  and  been  hanged ; 
or  that,  being  bom  in  the  Victorian  affe, 
he  had  not  gone  to  the  Far  West,  where  he 
would,  at  least,  have  had  the  chance  of 
getting  shot  in  a  gambling-saloon. 

"As  f<Mr  me,  when  I  get  the  busmess," 
he  continued,  "I  shall  look  about  for 
someone  to  carry  it  on  until  I  am  able  to 
sell  it  for  what  it  will  fetch.  Books  at  a 
penny  apiece  all  round,  I  suppose  " — James 
gasped — "shop  furniture  thrown  in" — 
James  panted — "and  the  goodwill  for  a 
small,  lump  sum."  James  wondered  how 
far  his  own  savings,  and  what  he  could 
borrow,  might  go  towards  that  lump  sum, 
and  how  much  might  "remain."  "My 
grandfather,  as  you  mow,  of  course,  is  soon 
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going  to  retire  from  boaineafl  altogether." 
This  was  another  Lie  Absolute,  as  Mr.  Em- 
blem had  no  intention  whatever  of  retiring. 

"  Soon,  Mr.  Joseph  1  He  has  neyer^said 
a  word  to  me  about  it" 

''Very  soon,  now — sooner  than  yoa 
expect.  At  Beventy-fiye,  and  with  all  his 
money,  why  should  he  go  on  slaving  any 
longer  1    Very  soon,  indeed.    Any  day. " 

"  Mr.  Joseph,"  the  assistant  positively 
trembled  with  eagerness  and  apprehen- 
sion. 

"  What  is  it,  James  f  Did  you  really 
think  that  a  man  like  me  was  going  to  sit 
in  a  back  shop  among  these  mouldy  volumes 
all  day  f  Come,  that's  too  good.  You  might 
have  given  me  credit  for  being  one  cut 
above  a  counter,  toa  I  am  a  gentleman, 
James,  if  you  please ;  I  am  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman." 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain,  in  language 
that  smacked  something  of  the  sea,  that 
his  ideas  soared  far  above  trade,  which 
was,  at  best,  a  contemptible  occupation, 
and  quite  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  par- 
ticularly of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman; 
and  that  his  personal  firiends  would 
never  condescend  even  to  formal  acquain- 
tance, not  to  speak  of  friendship,  with 
trade.  This  discourse  may  be  omitted. 
When  one  reads  about  such  a  man  as  Joe 
Gallop,  when  we  are  told  how  he  looked 
and  what  he  said  and  how  he  said  it,  with 
what  gestures  and  in  what  tone,  we  feel  as 
if  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  simplest 
person  in  the  world  to  be  nustaken  as  to 
his  real  character.  My  friends,  especially 
my  young  friends,  so  far  from  the  discern- 
ment of  character  being  easy,  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  art  most  difficult,  and  very 
rarely  attained.  Nature's  indications  are 
a  kind  of  handwriting,  the  characters 
in  which  are  known  to  few,  so  that, 
for  instance,  the  quick,  enquiring  glance 
of  an  eye,  in  which  one  may  easily  read 
— who  knows  the  character — treachery, 
lying,  and  deception,  just  as  in  the  letter 
Beth  was  originally  easily  discerned  the 
effigies  of  a  house,  may  very  easily  pass 
unread  by  the  multitude.  The  language,  or 
rather  the  alphabet,  is  much  less  complicated 
than  the  cuneiform  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians,  yet  no  one  studies  it,  except 
women,  most  of  whom  are  profoundly 
skilled  in  this  lore,  which  makes  them  so 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  wise.  Thus  it 
is  easy  for  man  to  deceive  his  brother  man, 
but  not  his  sister  woman.  Again,  most  of 
us  are  glad  to  take  everybody  on  his  own 
statements ;  there  are,  or  may  be,  we  are  all 


ready  to  acknowledge,  with  sorrowfor  ezxiK 
humanity,  somewhereelse  in  the  world,8adk 
things  as  pretending,  swindling,  acting  a 
part,  and  cheating,  but  they  do  not  and  can- 
not be  long  to  our  own  world.  Mr.  James,  the 
Assistant,  very  well  knew  that  Mr.  Emblem's 
grandson  had  already,  though  stili  young, 
as  bad  a  record  as  could  be  desired  by  any; 
that  he  had  been  turned  out  of  one  aitaa- 
tion  after  another;  that  his  grandfather 
had  long  since  refused  to  help  him  any 
more ;  that  he  was  always  to  be  found  in 
the  Broad  Path  which  leadeth  to  deetrac- 
tion.    When  he  had  money  he  ran  down 
that  path  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him ;  when  he  had  none,  he  only  walked 
and  wished  he  could  run.    But  he  never 
left  it,  and  never  wished  to  leave  it.  Know- 
ing all  this,  iJie  man  accepted  and  believed 
every  word  of  Joe's  story.    James  believed 
it,  because  he  hoped  it  He  listened  reepect- 
fully  to  Joe's  declamation  on  the  mean- 
ness of  trade,  and  then    he    rubbed  his 
hands,  and  said  humbly  that  he  ventured 
to  hope,  when  the  sale  of  the  business  came 
on,  Mr.  Joseph  would  let  him   have  a 
chance. 

"  You  1 "  asked  Joe.  "  I  never  thought 
of  you.  But  why  not  1  Why  not,  I  say  ? 
Why  not  you  as  well  as  anybody  else  f  " 

''Nobody  but  me,  Mr.  Joseph,  knows 
what  the  business  is,  and  how  it  might  be 
improved ;  and  I  could  make  arrangements 
for  pa;ping  by  regular  instalments." 

''Well,  we'll  talk  about  it  when  the 
time  comes.  I  won't  forget  Sailors,  yon 
know,  can't  be  expected  to  understand  the 
value  of  shops.  Say,  James,  what  does 
the  Commodore  do  aU  day  % " 

"  Sits  in  there  and  adds  up  his  invest- 
ments." 

"Always  doing  that— eh f  Always 
adding  'em  upf  Ah  I  and  you've  nevor 
got  a  chance  of  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
I  suppose) " 

"  Never." 

"You  may  find  that  chance,  one  of 
these  days.  I  should  like  to  know,  if 
only  for  curiosity,  what  they  are  and 
where  they  are.  He  sits  in  there -and 
adds  'em  up.  Yes — ^I've  seen  him  at  it 
There  must  be  thousands  by  this  time" 

"  Thousands,"  said  the  Assistant,  in  the 
belief  that  the  more  you  add  up  a  sum  the 
larger  it  grows. 

Joe  walked  into  the  back  shop  and  tried 
thetofe. 

"  Where  are  the  keys  1 "  he  asked. 

"  Always  in  his  pocket  or  on  the  table 
before  him.    He  don't  leave  them  about." 
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**  Or  you'd  ha'  known  pretty  sharp  all 
there  is  to  know — eh,  my  lad?  Well, 
you're  a  Foxy  one,  yon  are,  if  ever  there 
was  one.  Let's  be  pals,  you  and  me. 
When  the  old  man  goes,  yon  want  the  shop 
— ^well,  I  don't  see  why  you  shoulcb  t 
hare  the  shop.  Somebody  must  have  the 
shop ;  and  it  wfll  be  mine  to  do  what  I 
please  with.  As  for  his  savings,  he  says 
they  are  all  for  Lis — well,  wills  have  been 
set  aside  before  this.  Do  you  think  now, 
seriously,  do  you  think,  James,  that  the 
old  man  is  quite  right—  eh  1  Don't  answer 
in  a  hurry.  Do  you  think,  now,  that  he  is 
quite  right  in  his  chump ) " 

James  laughed. 

"  He's  right  enough,  though  he  throws 
away  his  chances." 

"Throws  away  his  chances.  How  the 
deuce  can  he  be  all  right  then  f  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  bookseller  in  his  right  mind 
throwing  away  his  chances  f " 

"  Why — no — ^for  that  matter " 

*•  Very  well,  then ;  for  that  matter,  don't 
forget  that  you've  seen  him  throw  away  all 
his  chances — all  his  chances,  you  said. 
You  are  ready  to  swear  to  that  Most  im- 
portant evidence,  that,  Jamea"  James 
had  not  said  "  all,"  but  he  grunted,  and 
the  other  man  went  on :  "  It  may  come  in 
useful,  this  recollection.  Keep  your  eyes 
wide-open,  my  red-haired  pirate.  As  for 
the  mouldy  old  shop,  you  may  consider  it 
as  ffood  as  your  own.  Why,  I  suppose 
you  11  get  somebody  else  to  handle  the 
paste-brush  and  the  scissors,  and  tie  up 
the  parcels,  and  water  the  shop — ehl 
You'll  be  too  proud  to  do  that  for  your- 
self, you  will." 

Mr.  James  grinned  and  rubbed  his 
handa 

"  All  your  own— eh  1  Well,  you'll  wake 
'em  up  a  bit,  won't  you  1 " 

Mr.  James  grinned  again — he  continued 
grinning. 

''  Gk>  on,  Mr.  Joseph,"  he  said :  "go  on 
—I  like  it" 

"  Consider  the  job  as  settled,  then.  As 
for  terms,  they  shall  be  easy ;  I'm  not  a 
hard  man.  And — ^I  say.  Foxy,  about  that 
safe  1 " 

Mr.  James  suddenly  ceased  grinning, 
because  he  observed  a  look  in  his  patron's 
eyes  which  alarmed  him. 

"  About  that  safe.  You  must  find  out 
for  me  where  ^^  ^^^  ™^^  ^^  P^^  ^ 
money,  and  .^liat  it  is  worth.  Do  you 
hear?   Of     ^ 


"Hoirc^J^f  find  out!    He  won't  tell 

mean/i^o^^^-Ji^iyoiL" 


"  Or  else  you  must  put  me  in  the  wa 
of  finding  out"  Mr.  Joseph  lowered  hi 
voice  to  a  whisper.  "  He  keeps  the  kej 
on  the  table  before  him.  When  a  customc 
takes  him  out  here,  he  leaves  the  key 
behind  him.  Do  you  know  the  key  of  th 
safe)" 

"Yes,  I  know  it" 

"What  is  to  prevent  a  clever,  quid 
eyed  fellow  like  you,  mate,  stepping  i 
with  a  bit  of  wax — eh  1    While  he  is  taU 
uig,  you  know.    You  could  rush  it  in 
moment" 

"  It's — it's  dangerous,  Mr.  Joseph." 
"  So  it  is — ^rather  dangerous — not  muct 
What  of  that  r' 

"  I  would  do  anything  I  could  to  be  o 
service  to  you,  Mr.  Joseph ;  but  that's  no 
honest,  and  it's  dangeroua" 

"Dangerous!  There's  danger  in  thi 
briny  deep  and  shipwreck  on  the  blast,  i 
you  come  to  danger.  Do  we,  therefore 
jolly  mariners  afloat,  ever  think  of  that 
Never.  As  to  honesty,  don't  make  a  mai 
sick" 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Joseph.  If  you'll  giv< 
me  a  promise  in  writing,  that  I'm  to  hav( 
the  shop,  as  soon  as  you  get  it,  at  a  fai 
valuation  and  easy  terms — say  ten  pei 

cent  down,  and " 

"Stow  it,  mate;  write  what  you  like 
and  I'll  sign  it    Now  about  that  key  f  " 

"  Supposing  you  was  to  get  a  duplicate 
key,  and  supposing  you  was  to  get  intc 
trouble  about  it,  Mr.  Joseph,  should  you— 
should  you — I  only  put  it  to  you — should 
jou  up  and  round  upon  the  man  as  gol 
you  that  key  i" 

"  Foxy,  you  are  as  suspicious  as  a  China^ 

man.    Well,  then,  do  it  this  way.    Send 

it  me  in  a  letter,  and  then  who  is  to  kno\v 

where  the  letter  came  from  1 " 

The  Assistant  nodded. 

"  Then  I  think  I  can  do  the  job,  though 

not,  perhaps,  your  way.    But  I  think  I  can 

do  it     I  won't  promise  for  a  day  or  two." 

"There  you  spoke  like  an  honest  pal 

and  a  friendly  shipmate.    .Dangerpus  1    01 

course  it  is.    When  the  roaring  winds  do 

blow Hands  upon  it,  brother.   Foxy, 

you've  never  done  a  better  day's  work. 
You  are  too  crafty  for  any  sailor — ^you  are, 

indeed.    Here,  just  for  a  little  key " 

"Hush,  Mr.  Joseph  1  Oh,  pray — pray 
don't  talk  so  loud  I  You  don't  know  who 
may  be  listening.  There's  Mr.  Lala  Roy. 
You  never  hear  him  coming." 

"  Just  for  a  trifle  of  a  key,  you  are  going 
to  get  possession  of  the  best  book-shop  in 
all  Chelsea    WeU,  keep  your  eyesj^kumed 
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and  the  wax  ready,  will  you?  And  now, 
James,  ITl  be  oflf." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Mr.  Joseph,  wait  a  moment  1  ** 
James  was  beginning  to  realise  what  he  had 
promised.  ''If  anything  dreadfol  shonld 
come  of  this  ?  I  don't  know  what  is  in 
the  safe.  There  may  be  money  as  well  as 
papers." 

*' James,  do  you  think  I  would  steall 
Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  am  a 
thief,  sir  f  Do  you  dare  to  suspect  that  I 
would  take  money  1 " 

James  certainly  looked  as  if  he  had 
thought  even  that  possible. 

"I  shall  open  the  safe,  take  out  the 
papers,  read  them,  and  put  them  back  just 
as  I  found  them     Will  that  do  for  you  ? " 

He  shook  hands  again,  and  took  himself 
off 

At  seven  o'clock  Mr.  Emblem  came 
downstairs  again. 

'*  Has  anyone  beenf "  he  asked  as  usual. 

"  Only  Mr.  Joseph," 

"  What  might  Mr.  Joseph  want  1 " 

"  Nothing  at  alL" 

"Then,"  said  his  grandfather,  "Mr. 
Joseph  might  just  as  well  have  kept  away." 

Let  us  anticipate  a  little.  James  spent 
the  next  day  hovering  about  in  the  hope 
that  an  opportunity  would  offer  of  getting 
the  key  in  his  possession  for  a  few  moments. 
There  was  no  opportunity.  The  bunch  of 
keys  lay  on  the  table  under  the  old  man's 
eyes  all  day,  and  when  he  left  the  table  he 
carried  them  with  him.  But  the  day  after- 
wards he  got  his  chance.  One  of  Uie  old 
customers  called  to  talk  over  past  bargains 
and  former  prizes.  Mr.  Emblem  came  out  of 
the  back  shop  with  his  visitor,  and  continued 
talking  with  him  as  far  as  the  door.  As 
he  passed  the  table — James's  table — ^he 
rested  the  hand  which  carried  the  keys  on 
it,  and  left  them  there.  James  pounced 
upon  them  and  slipped  them  into  his 
pocket  noiselessly.  Mr.  Emblem  returned 
to  his  own  chair  and  thought  nothing  of 
the  keys  for  an  hour  and  a  half  by  the 
clock,  and  during  this  period  James  was 
out  on  business.  When  Mr.  Emblem 
remembered  his  keys,  he  felt  for  them  in 
their  usual  place  and  missed  them,  and 
then  began  searching  about  and  cried  out 
to  James  that  he  had  lost  his  bunch  of 
keys. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  James,  bringing  them 
to  him,  after  a  little  search,  and  with  a 
very  red  face,  "  here  they  are ;  you  must 
have  left  them  on  my  tabla" 

And  in  this  way  the  job  was  done. 


CHAPTER  IIL       IRIS  THE  HERAI.D. 

By  a  somewhat  remarkable  coinddenee 
it  was  on  this  very  evenii^  that'  Iris  firrt 
made  the  acquaintance  of  her  papil,  Mr. 
Arnold  Arbuthnot.  These  coincidences^  I 
believe,  happen  oftener  in  real  life  tbim 
they  do  even  on  the  stage,  where  people 
are  always  turning  up  at  me  very  nick  of 
time  and  the  critical  moment 

I  need  little  persuasion  to  make  me 
believe  that  the  first  meeting  of  Arnold 
Arbuthnot  and  Iris,  on  the  very  evening 
when  her  cousin  was  opening  matters  -with 
the  Foxy  one,  was  nothing  short  of  Pro- 
vidential You  shall  see,  presently,  what 
things  might  have  happened  if  they  had  not 
met  The  meeting  was,  in  fact,  the  seccmd 
of  the  three  really  important  events  in  the 
life  of  a  gbl  The  &:st,  which  is  seldom 
remembered  with  the  gratitude  whicli  it 
deserves,  is  her  birth ;  the  second,  the  first 
meeting  with  her  future  lover;  the  third, 
her  wi^ding-day ;  the  other  events  of  a 
woman's  life  are  interesting,  perhaps,  bat 
not  important 

Certain  circumstances,  which  will  be 
immediately  explained,  connected  with  this 
meeting,  made  it  an  event  of  very  consider- 
able interest  to  Iris,  even  though  she  did 
not  suspect  its  immense  importanca  So 
much  interest  that  she  thought  of  nothmg 
else  for  a  week  beforehand ;  that  as  the 
appointed  hour  drew  near  she  trembled  and 
grew  pale;  that  when  her  grandfather 
came  up  for  his  tea,  she,  who  was  usually 
so  quick  to  discern  the  least  sign  of  care  or 
anxiety  in  his  face,  actually  did  not  observe 
the  trouble,  plainly  written  in  his  drooping 
head  and  anxious  eyes,  which  was  due  to 
his  interview  with  Mr.  David  Chalker. 

She  poured  out  the  tea,  therefore,  with- 
out one  word  of  sympathy.  This  would 
have  seemed  hard  if  her  grandfather  had 
expected  any.  He  did  not,  however, 
because  he  did  not  know  that  the  trouble 
showed  in  his  face,  and  was  trying  to  look 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Yet  in  his 
brain  were  ringing  and  resounding  the 
words,  '*  Within  three  weeks — within  three 
weeks,"  with  the  regularity  of  a  horrid 
clock  at  midnight,  when  one  wants  to  go  to 
sleep. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Iris,  forced,  as  young 
people  always  are,  to  speak  of  her  own 
trouble,  "oh,  grandfather,  he  is  coming 
to-night" 

"Who  is  coming  to-night,  my  dear?" 
and  then  he  listened  again  for  the  ticking 
of  that  clock :   •  *  Witmn  three  weeks— 
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within  three  ireeka*     "Who  is  coming 
to-night,  my  dear ) " 

He  took  the  cup  of  tea  from  her,  and 
sat  down  with  an  old  man's  deliberation, 
which  springs  less  from  wisdom  and  the 
falness  of  thought  than  from  respect  to 
rheamatisnL 

The  iteration  of  that  refrain,  "Within 
three  weeks,"  made  him  forget  everything, 
even  the  trouble  of  his  granddaughter's 
mind. 

''  Oh,  grandfather,  you  cannot  haye  for- 
gotten!" 

She  spoke  with  the  least  possible  touch 
of  irritation,  because  she  had  been  think- 
ing of  this  thing  for  a  week  past,  day 
and  night,  and  it  was  a  thing  of  such 
stupendous  interest  to  her,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  anyone  who  knew  of  it 
could  forget  what  was  coming. 

"  No,  no."  The  old  man  was  stimulated 
into  immediate  recollection  by  the  dis- 
appointment in  her  eyea  "No,  no,  my 
dear,  I  have  not  forgotten.  Your  pupil  is 
coming.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  is  coming.  But, 
Iris,  child,  don't  let  that  worry  you.  I  will 
see  him  for  you,  if  you  lika" 

"  No ;  I  must  see  him  myself.  You  see, 
dear,  there  is  the  awful  deceptioa  Oh, 
howshaUIteUhimI" 

"  No  deception  at  all,"  he  said  stoutly. 
"You  advertised  in  your  o?m  initials. 
He  never  asked  if  the  initials  belonged  to 
a  man  or  to  a  woman.  The  other  pupils 
do  not  know.  Why  should  this  one  I 
What  does  it  matter  to  him  if  you  have 
done  the  work  for  which  he  engaged  your 
services  1 " 

"  But,  oh,  he  is  so  di£ferent  1  And  the 
others,  you  know,  keep  to  the  subject" 

"So  should  he,  then.  Why  didn't 
hel" 

"But  he  hasn't  And  I  have  been 
answering  him,  and  he  must  think  Uiat  I 
was  drawing  him  on  to  tell  me  more 
about  himseS;  and  now — oh,  what  will  he 
think  f  I  drew  him  on  and  on — yet  I  didn't 
mean  to — till  at  last  he  writes  to  say  that 
he  regards  me  as  the  best  friend  and  the 
wisest  adviser  he  has  ever  had.  What 
will  he  think  and  say?  Grandfather, 
it  is  dreadful ! " 

"  What  did  you  tell  him  for.  Iris,  my 
dear!  Why  couldn't  you  let  things  go 
on  %  And  by  telling  him  you  will  lose 
your  pupiL" 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  and,  worse  still,  I 
shall  lose  his  letters.  We  live  so  quietly 
here  that  his  letters  have  come  to  me 
like  news  of  another  world    How  many 


diOferent  worlds  are  there  all  round  one  in 
London )  It  has  been  pleasant  to  read  of 
that  one  in  which  ladies  go  about  beauti- 
fully dressed  always,  and  where  the  people 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  them- 
selves. He  has  told  me  about  this  world 
in  which  he  lives,  and  about  his  own  life, 
so  that  I  know  everything  he  does,  and 
where  he  goes ;  and " — ^here  she  sighed 
heavily — "  of  course  it  could  not  go  on  for 
ever ;  and  I  should  not  mind  so  much  if  it 
had  not  been  carried  on  under  false 
pretencea" 

"No  false  pretences  at  all,  my  dear. 
Don't  think  it^ 

"I  sent  back  his  last  cheque,"  she  said, 
trying  to  find  a  little  consolation  for  her- 
selt     "But  yet '' 

"  Well,  Iris,"  said  her  grandfather,  "  he 
wanted  to  leam  heraldiy,  and  you  have 
taught  him." 

"  For  the  last  three  months  " — ^the  girl 
blushed  as  if  she  was  confessing  her  sins — 
"for  the  last  three  months  there  has  not 
been  a  single  word  in  his  letters  about 
heraldry.  He  tells  me  that  he  writes 
because  he  is  idle,  or  because  he  wants  to 
talk,  or  because  he  is  alone  in  his  studio, 
or  because  he  wants  his  unknown  friend's 
advica  I  am  his  unknown  friend,  and  I 
have  been  giving  him  advice." 

"And  very  good  advice,  too,"  said  her 
grandfather  benevolently.  "Who  is  so 
wise  as  my  Iris  1 " 

"I  have  answered  all  his  letters,  and 
never  once  told  him  that  I  am  only  a 
girl" 

"I  am  glad  you  did  not  tell  him,  Iris," 
said  her  grandfather ;  but  he  did  not  say 
why  he  was  glad.  "  And  why  can't  he  go 
on  writing  his  letters  without  making  any 
fuss?" 

"Because  he  says  he  must  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  man — ^the  man,  he 
says — ^with  whom  he  has  been  in  corre- 
spondence so  long.    This  is  what  he  saya" 

She  opened  a  letter  which  lay  upon  a 
table  covered  with  papers,  but  her  grand- 
father stopped  her. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  do  not  want  to  know 
what  he  saya  He  wishes  to  make  your 
acquaintanca  Very  good,  then.  You  are 
going  to  see  him,  and  to  tell  him  who  you 
are.  That  is  enough.  But  as  for  deceiv- 
ing"— he  paused,  trying  to  understand 
thjs  extreme  scrupulosity  of  conscience — 
"if  you  come  to  deceiving — well,  in  a 
kind  of  a  sort  of  way  you  <ud  allow  him 
to  think  his  correspondent  a  man.  I  admit 
that.     What    harm  DiJfl.e^M^^fiPC  ^^ ' 
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None.  He  won't  be  so  mean,  I  suppose, 
as  to  ask  for  his  money  back  again." 

"  I  think  he  ought  to  have  it  all  back," 
said  Iris;  "  yes,  all  from  the  very  beginning. 
I  am  ashamed  that  I  ever  took  any  money 
from  him.  My  face  burns  when  I  thinK 
of  it.'' 

To  this  her  grandfather  made  no  reply. 
The  returning  of  money  paid  for  services 
rendered  was,  to  his  commercial  mind,  too 
foolish  a  thing  to  be  even  talked  about 
At  the  same  time,  Iris  was  quite  free  to 
manage  her  own  affairs.  And  then  there 
was  that  roll  of  papers  in  the  safe.  Why, 
what  matter  if  she  sent  away  all  her 
pupils  1    He  changed  the  subject 

"  Iris,  my  dear,"  he  said,  ''  about  this 
other  world,  where  the  people  amuse  them- 
selves; the  world  which  lives  in  the 
squares  and  in  the  big  houses  on  the 
Chelsea  Embankment  here,  you  know — 
how  should  you  like,  just  for  a  change,  to 
belong  to  that  world  and  have  no  work  to 
dor 

**  1  don't  know,"  she  replied  carelessly, 
because  the  question  did  not  interest  her. 

"  You  would  have  to  leave  me,  of  course. 
You  would  sever  your  connection,  as  they 
say,  with  the  shop." 

"Please,  don't  let  us  talk  nonsense, 
grandfather." 

''  You  would  have  to  be  ashamed, 
perhaps,  of  ever  having  taught  for  your 
living." 

"  Now  that  I  never  should  be — never, 
not  if  they  made  me  a  duchess." 

"You  would  go  dressed  in  silk  and 
velvet  My  dear,  I  should  like  to  see  you 
dressed  up  just  for  once,  as  we  have 
seen  them  at  the  theatre." 

"Well,  I  should  like  one  velvet  dress 
in  my  life.  Only  one.  And  it  should  be 
crimson— a  beautiful,  deep,  dark  crimsoa" 

"  Very  good.  And  you  would  drive  in 
a  carriage  instead  of  an  omnibus;  you 
would  sit  in  the  stalls  instead  of  the  upper 
circle ;  you  would  give  quantities  of  money 
to  poor  people ;  and  you  would  buy  as 
many  second-hand  books  as  you  pleased. 
There  are  rich  people,  I  believe,  ostenta- 
tions people,  who  buy  new  books.  But  you, 
my  dear,  have  been  better  brought  up.  No 
books  are  worth  buying  till  they  have 
stood  the  criticism  of  a  whole  generation 
at  least    Never  buy  new  books,  my  dear." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Iris.  "  But,  you  dear 
old  man,  what  have  you  got  in  your  head 
to-night?  Why  in  the  world  should  we 
talk  about  getting  rich  ? " 

"  I  was  only  thinking,"  he  said,  "  that, 


you  might  be  so  mudi 
tiappier " 

"  Happier  f  Nonsense !  I  am  as  happy 
as  I  can  be.  Six  pupils  already.  To  be 
sure  I  have  lost  one,"  she  sighed  ;  "  and 
the  best  among  them  alL" 

When  her  grandfather  left  her.  Iris 
placed  candles  on  the  writing-table,  but 
did  not  light  them,  though  it  was  already 
pretty  dark.  She  had  half  an  hoar  to 
wait;  and  she  wanted  to  think,  and 
candlem  are  not  necessary  for  meditation. 
She  sat  at  the  open  window  and  sofifered 
her  thoughts  to  ramble  where  they  pleaaed. 
This  is  a  restful  thing  to  do,  especially  if 
your  windows  look  upon  a  tolerably  bosy 
but  not  noisy  London  road.  For  then,  it  ia 
almost  as  good  as  sitting  beside  a  swifUj- 
running  stream;  the  movement  of  the 
people  below  is  like  the  unceasing  flow  of 
the  current ;  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  is 
like  the  whisper  of  the  water  along  the 
bank;  the  echo  of  the  half  heard  talk 
strikes  your  ear  like  the  mysterious  voices 
wafted  to  the  banks  from  the  boats  as 
they  go  by ;  and  the  lights  of  the  chops 
and  the  street  presently  become  spectnJ 
and  unreal  like  lights  seen  upon  the  river 
in  the  evening. 

Iris  had  a  good  many  pupils — six,  in 
fact»  as  she  had  boasted ;  why,  then,  was 
she  so  strangely  disturbed  on  account  of 
one) 

An  old  tutor  by  correspondence  may  be, 
and  very  likely  is,  indifferent  about  his 
pupils,  because  he  has  had  so  many ;  but 
Iris  was  a  young  tutor,  and  had  as  yet 
known  few.  One  of  .  her  pupils,  for 
instance,  was  a  gentleman  in  the  fruit  and 
potato  line,  in  the  Borough.  By  reason  of 
his  early  education,  which  had  not  be^i 
neglected  so  much  as  entirely  omitted,  he 
was  unable  to  personally  conduct  his 
accounts.  Now  a  merchant  without  his 
accounts  is  as  helpless  as  a  Tourist 
without  his  Cook.  So  that  he  desired, 
in  his  mature  a^,  to  learn  book-keeping, 
compound  addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication.  He  had  no  partners,  ao 
that  he  did  not  want  Division.  But  it  is 
difficult — say,  well-nigh  impossible — for  a 
middle-aged  merchant,  not  trained  in  the 
graces  of  letter-writing,  to  inspire  a  young 
lady  with  personal  regard,  even  though 
she  is  privileged  to  fouow  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  day  by  day,  and  to  set  him  his 
sums. 

Next  there  was  a  young  fellow  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  who  was  beginning  life  as 
an  assistant-teacher  in  a  commercisu  school 
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at  Lower  Clapton.    This  way  is  a  stony 
and  a  thorny  path  to  tread ;  no  one  walks 
upon  it  willingly ;  those  who  are  compelled 
to  enter  apon  it  speedily  either  run  away 
and  enlist,  or  they  go  and  find  a  secluded 
spot  in  which  to  hang  themselves.     The 
smoother  ways  of  the  profession  are  only 
to  be  entered  by  one  who  is  the  possessor  of 
a  degree,  and  it  was  the  determination 
of  tms  young  man  to  pass  the  London 
Uniyersity  Examinations,  and  obtain  the 
degree  of  Bachelor.    In  this  way  his  value 
in  the  Educational  market  would  be  at 
once  doubled,  and  he  could  command  a 
better  place  and  lighter  work.    He  showed 
himself,  in  his  letters,  to  be  an  eminently 
practical,  shrewd,  selfish,  and  thick-skinned 
young  man,  who  would  quite  certainly  get 
on  in  the  world,  and  was  resolved  to  lose 
no  opportunities,  and,  with  that  view,  he 
took  as  much  work  out  of  his  tutor  as  he 
could  get  for  the  money.     Had  he  known 
that  the  ^'  L  A."  who  took  such  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  trouble  with  his  papers  was 
only  a  woman,  he  would  certainly  have 
extorted  a  great  deal  more  work  for  his 
money.     Afi  this  Lis  read  in  his  letters 
and   understood.     There   is  no   way  in 
which   a   man   more   surely    and   more 
naturally  reveals  his  true  cluuncter  than  in 
his  correspondence,  so  that  after  a  while, 
even  though  the   subject  of   the  letters 
be    nothing   more   interesting    than  the 
studies  in  hand,  those  who  write  the  letters 
may  learn  to  know  each  other  if  they  have 
but  the  mother  wit  to  read  between  the 
lines.     Certainly  this  youi^  schoolmaster 
did  not  know  Iris,  nor  did  he  desire  to 
discover  what  she  was  like,  being  wholly 
occupied  with  the  study  of  himself.  Strange 
and  kindly  provision  of  Natiure.     The  less 
desirable  a  man  actually  appears  to  others, 
the  more  fondly  he  loves  and  believes  in 
himself.     I  have  heard  it  whispered  that 
Narcissus  was  a  hunchback. 

Then  there  was  another  pupil,  a  girl 
who  was  working  her  very  hardest  in  order 
to  become,  as  she  hoped,  a  first-dass 
goyemess,  and  who,  poor  thing  I  by 
reason  of  natural  thickness  would  never 
reach  even  the  third  rank.  Iris  would 
have  been  sorry  for  her,  because  she 
worked  so  fiercely,  and  was  so  stupid,  but 
there  was  something  hard  and  un- 
sympathetic in  her  nature  which  forbade 
pity.  She  was  miserably  poor,  too,  and 
had  an  unsuccessful  father,  no  doubt  as 
stupid  as  herself,  and  made  pitiful  excuses 
for  not  forwardhig  the  slender  fees  wi^ 
regularity. 


Everybody  who  is  poor  should  be,  on 
that  ground  alone,  worthy  of  pity  and 
sympathy.  But  the  hardness,  and  stupidity, 
and  the  ill-temper,  all  combined  and  clearly 
shown  in  her  letters,  repelled  her  tutor. 
Iris,  who  drew  imaginary  portraits  of  her 
pupils,  pictured  the  girl  as  plain  to  look 
upon,  with  a  dull  eye,  a  leathery,  pallid 
cheek,  a  forehead  without  sunshine  upon 
it,  and  lips  which  seldom  parted  with  a 
smUa 

Then  there  was,  besides,  a  Cambridge 
undergraduate.  He  was  neither  clever, 
nor  industrious,  nor  very  ambitious;  he 
thought  that  a  moderate  place  was 
quite  good  enough  for  him  to  aim  at, 
and  he  found  that  this  unknown  and 
obscure  tutor  by  correspondence  was 
cheap  and  obli^ng,  and  willing  to  take 
trouble,  and  quite  as  efficacious  for  his 
purposes  as  the  most  expensive  Cambridge 
coadi.  Iris  presently  discovered  that  he 
was  lazy  and  luxurious,  a  deceiver  of  him- 
self, a  dweller  in  Fool's  Paradise,  and  a 
consistent  shirker  of  work.  Therefore, 
she  disliked  him.  Had  she  actually  known 
him  and  talked  with  him,  she  might  have 
liked  him  better  in  spite  of  these  faults  and 
shortcomings,  for  he  was  really  a  pleasant, 
easy-going  youth,  who  wallowed  in  in- 
tellectual sloth,  but  loved  physical  activity; 
who  will  presently  drop  easily,  and 
comfortably,  and  without  an  efibrt  or  a 
doubt,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and 
will  develop  later  on  into  an  admirable 
country  parson,  unless  they  disestablish  the 
Establishment;  in  which  case,  I  do  not 
know  what  he  will  do. 

But  this  other  man,  this  man  who  was 
coming  for  an  explanation,  this  Mr.  Arnold 
Arbuthnot,  was,  if  you  please,  a  very 
different  kind  of  pupiL  In  the  first  place 
he  was  a  gentleman,  a  fact  which  he  dis- 
played, but  not  ostentatiously,  in  every  line 
of  his  letters ;  next,  he  had  come  to  her 
for  instruction — ^the  only  pupil  she  had  in 
that  science,  in  heraldry,  which  she  loved. 
It  is  far  more  pleasant  to  be  describing  a 
shield  and  setting  questions  in  the  queer 
old  language  of  this  queer  old  science, 
than  in  solving  and  proposing  problems  in 
trigonometry  and  conic  sections.  And 
then — how  if  your  pupil  begios  to  talk 
round  the  subject  and  to  wander  into  other 
things  f  You  cannot  very  weU  talk  round 
a  branch  of  mathematics,  but  heraldry  is 
a  subject  surrounded  by  fields,  meadows, 
and  lawns,  so  to  speak,  all  covered  with 
beautiful  fiowers.  Into  these  the  pupil  wan- 
dered, and  Iris  not  unwillingly  followed. 
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Thus  the  teaching  of  heraldry  by  cor- 
respondence became  the  most  deUghtfal 
interchange  of  letters  imaginable,  set 
off  and  enriched  with  a  cnrioos  and 
strange  piqaancy,  derived  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  them,  supposed  to  be  an  elderly 
man,  was  a  yoong  girl,  ignorant  of  the 
world  except  from  boohs,  and  the  advice 
given  her  by  two  old  men,  who  formed  all 
her  society.  Then,  as  was  natural,  what 
was  at  first  a  kind  of  play,  became  before 
long  a  serious  and  earnest  confidence  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  hesitating  reception  on 
the  other. 

Latterly  he  more  than  once  amused  him- 
self by  drawing  an  imaginary  portrait  of 
her ;  it  was  a  pleasing  portrait,  but  it  made 
her  feel  uneasy. 

"I  know  you,"  he  said,  '*from  your 
letters,  but  yet  I  want  to  know  you  in  per- 
son. I  think  you  are  a  man  advanced  in 
years."  Poor  Iris  1  and  she  not  yet  twenty- 
one.  "You  sit  in  your  study  and  read; 
you  wear  glasses,  and  your  hair  is  grey ; 
you  have  a  kind  heart  and  a  cheerftd 
voice;  you  are  not  rich — ^you  have  never 
tried  to  make  yourself  rich ;  you  are  there- 
fore little  versed  in  the  ways  of  mankind  ; 
you  take  your  ideas  chiefly  f^om  books; 
the  few  friends  you  have  chosen  are  true 
and  loyal ;  you  are  full  of  sympathy,  and 
quick  to  read  the  thoughts  of  those  in 
whom  you  take  an  interest."  A  very  fine 
character,  but  it  made  Iris's  cheek  to  bum 
and  her  eyes  to  drop.  To  be  sure  she  was 
not  rich,  nor  did  she  know  the  world ;  so 
far  her  pupil  was  right,  but  yet  she  was 
not  grey  nor  old.  And,  again,  she  was  not, 
as  he  thought,  a  maa 

Letter-writing  is  not  extinct,  as  it  is  a 
commonplace  to  afl&rm,  and  as  people 
would  have  us  believe.  Letters  are  written 
still — ^the  most  delightful  letters — ^letters  as 
copious,  as  charming,  as  any  of  the  last 
century ;  but  men  and  women  no  longer 
write  their  letters  as  carefully  as  they  used 
to  do  in  the  old  days,  because  they  were 
then  shown  about,  and  very  likely  read 
aloud.  Our  letters,  therefore,  though  their 
sentences  are  not  so  balanced  nor  their 
periods  so  rounded,  are  more  real,  more 
truthftil,  more  spontaneous,  and  more  de- 
lightfal  than  the  laborious  productions  of 
our  ancestors,  who  had  to  weigh  every 
phrase,  and  to  think  out  their  bons  mots, 
epigrams,  and  smart  things  for  weeks 
beforehand,  so  that  the  letter  might  appear 
full  of  impromptu  wit  I  should  like,  for 
instance,  just  for  once,  to  rob  the  Outward 
or  the  Homeward  Mail,  in  order  to  read  all 


the  delightful  letters  which  go  every  wadi 
backwa^  and  forwards  between  the  folk 
in  India  and  the  folk  at  home. 

"I  shaU  lose  my  letters,"  Ixis  lefleded, 
and  her  heart  sank.  Not  onlj  did  her 
correspondent  begin  to  dimr  tbcH 
imaginary  portraits  of  her,  but  he  pio- 
cee<kd  to  urge  upon  her  to  come  out  of  her 
concealment,  and  to  grant  him  an  inter- 
view. This  she  might  have  refused  in  her 
desire  to  continue  a  correspondence  whidi 
brightened  her  monotonous  lifeu  Bat  there 
came  another  thing,  and  this  decided  hec. 
He  began  to  give,  and  to  aak,  opiniom 
concerning  love,  marriage,  and  such  topics 
—and  then  she  perceived  it  could  not 
possibly  be  discuned  with  him,  even  in 
domino  and  mate  disguise.  "  As  for  iove,' 
her  pupil  wrote,  "  I  suppose  it  is  a  real  and 
not  a  fancied  necessity  of  lif  a  A  nuu^^  I 
mean,  may  go  on  a  lon^  time  without  it, 
but  there  uml  come  a  time— do  not  yoa 
think  BO  f — ^when  he  is  bound  to  feel  tbe 
incompleteness  of  life  without  a  woman  to 
love.  We  ought  to  train  our  boys  aad 
girls  from  tiie  very  beginning  to  regard 
love  and  marriage  as  the  only  things  redly 
worth  having,  because  without  them  there 
is  no  happiness.  Give  me  your  own  ex- 
perience. I  am  sure  you  must  have  been 
in  love  at  some  time  or  other  in  yonrlifa" 

Anybody  will  understand  that  Iris  could 
not  possibly  give  her  own  experience  in 
love -matters,  nor  could  she  plunge  into 
speculative  philosophy  of  this  kind  with 
her  pupil  Obviously  the  thing  must  oome 
to  an  end.  Therefore  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
him,  telling  him  that  ''L  A"  would  meet 
him,  if  he  pleased,  that  very  evening  at  the 
hour  of  eight 

It  is  by  this  time  sufficiently  under- 
stood that  Iris  Aglen  professed  to  tesch 
— ^it  is  an  unusual  combinations-mathe- 
matics and  heraldry;  she  might  also 
have  taught  equally  well,  had  she  chosen, 
sweetness  of  disposition,  goodness  of  heart, 
tiie  benefits  conferred  by  pure  and  lofty 
thoughts  on  the  expression  ci  a  girl's  face, 
and  the  way  to  acquire  all  the  other 
gracious,  maidenly  virtues;  but  either 
there  is  too  limited  a  market  for  these 
branches  of  culture,  or — which  is  perhaps 
the  truer  reason — there  are  so  many  English 
girls,  not  to  speak  of  Americans,  who  are 
ready  and  competent  to  teach  them,  and 
do  teach  them  to  their  brothers,  and  their 
lovers,  and  to  each  other,  and  to  their 
younger  sisters  all  day  long.' 

As  for  her  heraldry,  it  was  natural  that 
she  should  acquire  that  sciense,  because  her 
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grandfather  knew  as  much  as  any  Par- 
snivant  or  Eing-at- Arma,  and  thought  thftt 
by  teaching  the  child  a  science  which  is 
nowadays  coltiyated  by  so  few,  he  was  goine 
to  make  her  fortcme.  Besides,  ever  mindfnl 
of  the  secret  packet,  he  thought  that  an 
heireBB  ought  to  understand  heraldry. 
It  was,  indeed,  as  you  shall  see,  in  this 
way  that  her  fortune  was  made ;  but  yet 
not  quite  in  the  way  he  proposed  to  make 
it.  Nobody  ever  makes  a  fortune  quite  in 
the  way  at  first  intended  for  him. 

As  for  her  niathematios,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  she  was  good  in  this  science,  because 
she  was  a  pupil  of  Lala  Roy. 

This  leiumed  Bengalee  condescended  to 
acknowledge  the  study  of  mathematics  as 
worthy  even  of  the  Indian  intellect,  and 
amused  himself  with  them  when  he  was 
not  more  usefully  engaged  in  chess.     He  it 
was  who,  being  a  lodger  in  the  house,  taught 
Iris  almost  as  soon  as  she  could  read  how 
letters  placed  side  by  side  may  be  made  to 
signify  and  toaccomplish  stupendous  things, 
and  how  they  may  disguise  themost  graceful 
and  beautiful  curves,  and  how  they  may 
even  open  a  way  into  boundless  space,  and 
there    disclose    marvels.     This  wondrous 
world  did  the  philosopher  open  to  the 
ready  and  quick-witted  girl;  nor  did  he 
ever  lead  her  to  believe  tb^t  it  was  at  all  an 
unusual  or  an  extraordinary  thing  for  a 
girl  to  be  so  quick  and  apt  for  science  as 
herself,  nor  did  he  tell  her  that  if  she  went 
to  Newnham  or  to  Girton,  extraordinary 
glories  would  await  her,  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  tiie  multitude  in  the  Senate  House 
and  the  praise  of  the  Moderatora    Iris, 
therefore,  was  not  proud  of   her  mathe- 
matics, which  seemed  part  of  her  very 
natora     But  of  her  heraldry  she  was,  I 
fear,   extremely    proud — ^proud    even    to 
sinfulness.    No  doubt  this  was  the  reason 
why,  through  her  heraldry,  the  humiliation 
of  this  evening  feU  upon  her. 

*'If  he  is  young,"  she  thought^  "if  he 
is  young — and  he  is  sure  to  be  young — he 
will  be  very  angry  at  having  opened  his 
mind  to  a  girl " — ^it  will  be  perceived  that^ 
although  she  knew  so  much  mathematics, 
she  was  really  very  ignorant  of  the 
opposite  sex,  not  to  know  that  a  young 
man  likes  nothing  so  much  as  the  opening 
of  his  mind  to  a  young  lady.  "  If  he  is 
old,  he  will  be  more  humiliated  still " — as 
if  any  man  at  any  age  was  ever  humiliated 
by  confessing  himself  to  a  woman.  *'  If 
he  is  a  proud  man,  he  will  never  forgive 
me.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  he  can  never 
forgive  me,  whatever  kind  of  man  he  is. 


htihl  can  do  no  more  than  tell  him  I  am 
sorry.  Utehe  will'  not  forgive  me  then, 
what  more  can  I  say  ?  Oil,  if  He  should 
be  vindictive  1 " 

When  the  dock  began  to  strike  the 
hour  of  eighty  Iris  lighted  her  candles, 
and  before  the  pulsation  of  the  last  stroke 
had  died  away,  she  heard  the  ringing  of 
the  house-bell. 

The  door  was  opened  by  her  grandfather 
himself,  and  she  heard  his  voice. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  will  find  your 
tutor,  in  the  first  floor  front,  alona  If 
you  are  inclined  to  be  vindictive,  when 
you  hear  all,  please  ring  the  bell  for  ma" 

The  visitor  mounted  the  stairs,  and  Iris, 
hearing  his  step,  began  to  tremble  and 
to  shake  for  fear. 

When  the  door  opened  she  did  not  at 
first  look  up.  But  she  knew  that  her  pupil 
was  there,  and  that  he  was  looking  for  his 
tutor. 

*' Pardon  me" — the  voice  was  not 
unpleasant — "  pardon  ma  I  was  directed 
to  this  room.  I  have  an  appointment  with 
my  tutor." 

"  If,"  said  Iris,  rising,  for  the  time  for 
confession  had  at  length  arrived,  "  if  you 
are  Mr.  Arnold  Arbuthnot,  your  appoint- 
ment is,  I  believe,  with  me." 

"  It  is  with  my  tutor,"  he  said. 

"I  am  your  tutor.  My  initials  are 
LA" 

The  room  was  only  lighted  by  two 
candles,  but  they  showed  him  the  hanging 
head  and  the  form  of  a  woman,  and  he 
thought  she  looked  young,  judging  by  the 
outlina     Her  voice  was  sweet  and  dear. 

"My  tutor]    You?" 

"  If  you  really  are  Mr.  Arnold  Arbuth- 
not, the  gentleman  who  has  corresponded 
with  L  A.  for  the  last  two  years  on 
heraldry,  and— and  other  things,  I  am 
your  tutor." 

She  had  made  the  dreaded  confession. 
The  rest  would  be  easy.  She  even  ven- 
tured to  raise  her  eyes,  and  she  perceived, 
with  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  that  her 
estimate  of  her  pnpU's  age  was  tolerably 
correct  He  was  a  young  man,  apparently 
not  more  than  five  or  six  and  twenty. 

It  now  remained  to  be  seen  if  he  was 
vindictive. 

As  for  the  pupil,  when  he  recovered  a 
little  from  the  blow  of  this  announcement, 
he  saw  before  him  a  girl,  quite  young, 
dressed  in  a  simple  grey  or  drab  colour^ 
stuff,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is 
called  Gartneiata  The  dress  had  a  crimson 
kerchief  arranged  in  folds  over  the  front. 
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and  a  lace  collar,  and  at  first  sight  it  iMde 
the  beholder  feel  that,  consideiwl  merely 
as  a  setting  of  face  and  figure,  it  was 
remarkably  efiectiye.  Sorely  this  is  the 
tme  end  and  aim  of  all  feminine  adorn- 
ment, apart  from  the  elementary  object  of 
keepbg  one  warm. 

"I — I  did  not  know,"  the  young  man 
said,  after  a  pause,  ^'I  did  not  know  at  all 
that  I  was  corresponding  with  a  lady." 

Here  she  raised  her  eyes  again,  and  he 
observed  that  the  eyes  were  very  large  and 
full  of  light — "  eyes  like  the  fishpools  of 
Heshbon  "—dove's  eyes. 

^'I  am  very  sorry,''  she  said  meekly. 
"It  was  my  fault" 

He  observed  other  things  now,  having 
regained  the  use  of  his  senses.  Thus  he 
saw  that  she  wore  her  hair,  which  was  of 
a  wonderful  chestnut  brown  colour,  parted 
at  the  side  like  a  boy's,  and  that  she  had 
not  committed  the  horrible  enormity  of 
cutting  it  short  He  observed,  too,  that 
while  her  lips  were  quivering  and  her 
cheek  was  blushing,  her  look  was  stead- 
fast Are  dove's  eyes,  he  asked  himself, 
always  steadfast  % 

*'I  ought  to  have  told  you  long  ago, 
when  you  began  to  write  about — about 
yourself  and  other  things,  when  I  under- 
stood that  you  thought  I  was  a  man— oh, 
long  ago  I  ought  to  have  told  you  the 
truth  !^ 

"  It  is  wonderful  1 "  said  the  young  man, 
"  it  is  truly  wonderful ! "  He  was  thinking 
of  the  letters — ^longletterB,full  of  sympathy, 
and  a  curious  unworldly  wisdom,  which  she 
had  sent  him  in  reply  to  his  own,  and  he 
was  comparing  them  with  her  youthful 
face,  as  one  involuntarily  compares  a  poet's 
appearance  with  his  poetiy — generally  a 
disappointing  thing  to  do,  and  always  a 
foolish  thing. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  repeated. 

"Have  you  many  pupils,  like  myself  f  " 

"  I  have  several  pupils  in  mathematics. 
It  does  not  matter  to  them  whether  they 
are  taught  by  a  man  or  a  woman.  In 
heraldry  I  had  only  one— you." 

He  looked  round  the  room.  One  end 
was  occupied  by  shelves,  filled  with  books ; 
in  one  of  the  windows  was  a  table,  covered 
with  papers  and  adorned  with  a  type-writer, 
by  means  of  which  Iris  carried  on  her 
correspondenca  Eor  a  moment  the  un- 
worthy thought  crossed  his  mind  that  he 
had  been,  perhaps,  artfully  lured  on  by  a 
Siren  for  his  destruction.  Only  for  a 
moment,  however,  because  she  raised  her 
face  and  met  his  gaze  agaiiii  with  eyes  so 


frank  and  innocent,  that  he  could  not 
doubt  them  Besides,  there  was  the  clear 
outline  of  her  face,  so  truthful  and  so 
honest  The  young  man  was  an  artist, 
and  therefore  believed  in  outline.  Could 
any  sane  and  intelligent  creature  doubt 
those  curves  of  cheek  and  chin  % 

"I  have  put  together,"  she  said,  "all 
your  letters  for  you.  Here  they  are.  Will 
you,  please,  take  them  back  %  I  must  not 
keep  them  any  longer."  He  took  them, 
and  bowed.  "  I  made  this  appointment, 
as  you  desired,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
because  I  have  deceived  you  too  long ;  and 
to  begyouto  forgive  me ;  and  to  say  that, 
of  course,  there  is  an  end  to  our  correspon- 
dence." 

"  Thank  you.  It  shall  be  as  you 
desire.  Exactly,"  he  repeated,  "as  you 
desire." 

He  ought  to  have  gone  at  once.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  say.  Yet  he  lingered, 
holding  the  letters  in  his  hand. 

"  To  write  these  letters,"  he  said,  "  has 
been  for  a  long  time  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures,  partly  because  I  felt  that  I  was 
writing  to  a  friend,  and  so  wrote  in  full 
trust  and  confidence,  partly  because  they 
procured  me  a  reply — m  the  shape  of  your 
letters.  Must  I  take  back  these  letters  of 
mine?" 

She  made  no  answer. 

"It  is  hard,  is  it  not,  to  lose  a  friend 
so  slowly  acquured,  thus  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly % " 

"  Yes,"  she  said, "  it  is  hard.  I  am  very 
sorry.    It  was  my  fault" 

"  Perhaps  I  have  said  something,  in  my 
ignorance — something  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  said  or  written — something 
careless — something  which  has  lowered  me 
in  your  esteem " 

"  Oh  no— no  I "  said  Iris  quickly.  "  You 
have  never  said  anything  that  a  gentleman 
should  not  have  said." 

"  And  if  you  yourself  found  any  pleasure 


in  answering  my  letters- 

"  Yes,"  said  Iris  with  frankness,  "it  gave 
me  great  pleasure  to  read  and  to  answer 
your  letten,  as  well  as  I  could." 

"  I  have  not  brought  back  your  letters. 
I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  keep  tibem. 
And,  if  you  will,  why  should  we  not  con- 
tinue our  correspondence  as  before  ? " 

But  he  did  not  ask  the  question  confi- 
dently. 

"No,"  said  Iris  decidedly;  "it  can  never 
be  continued  as  before.  How  could  it, 
when  once  we  have  met,  and  you  have 
learned  the  truth  1  '^■^■,.^^^^  by  GoOg Ic 
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"  Then,"  he  continued,  *'  if  we  cannot 
write  to  each  other  any  more,  can  we  not 
talk?" 

She  ought  to  have  informed  him  on  the 
spot  that  the  thing  was  quite  impossible, 
and  not  to  be  thought  of  for  one  moment 
She  should  have  said,  coldly,  but  firmly — 
every  right-minded  and  well-behaved  girl 
would  have  said, ''  Sir,  it  is  not  right  that 
you  should  come  alone  to  a  young  lady's 
study.  Such  things  are  not  to  be  permitted. 
If  we  meet  in  society,  we  may,  perhaps, 
renew  our  acquaintance." 

But  girls  do  ^o  on  sometimes  as  if  there 
was  no  such  thmg  as  propriety  at  aU,  and 
such  cases  are  said  to  be  growing  more 
frequent.  Besides,  Iris  was  not  a  girl  who 
was  conversant  with  social  convenances. 
She  looked  at  her  pupil  thoughtfully  and 
frankly. 

"Can  we?"  she  asked. ^  She  who 
hesitates  is  lost,  a  maxim  which  cannot  be 
too  often  read,  said,  and  studied.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  few  golden  rules  omitted 
from  Solomon's  Proverbs.  "  Can  we  1  It 
would  be  pleasant" 

<<  If  you  will  permit  me,"  he  blushed  and 
stammered,  wondering  at  her  ready  ac- 
quiescence, *'  if  you  will  permit  me  to  call 
upon  you  sometimes — ^here,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  or  anywhere  else.  You  know  my 
name.  I  am  by  profession  an  artist,  and  I 
have  a  studio  close  at  hand  in  Tite  Street" 

*^  To  call  upon  me  here ) "  she  repeated. 

Now,  when  one  is  a  tutor,  and  has  been 
reading  with  a  pupil  for  two  years,  one 
regards  that  pupil  with  a  feeling  which 
may  not  be  exactly  parental,  but  which  is 
unconventionaL  If  Arnold  had  said, 
"  Behold  me  1  May  I,  being  a  young  man, 
call  upon  you,  a  young  woman)"  she 
would  have  replied;  ''No,  young  man, 
that  can  never  be."  But  when  he  said, 
«  May  I,  your  pupil,  call  sometimes  upon 
yoQ,  my  tutor  1 "  a  distinction  was  at  once 
estaJblished  by  which  t^e  impossible  became 
possible.. 

'^  Yes,"  she  said,  "I  think  you  may  call. 
My  grandfather  has  his  tea  with  me  every 
evening  at  six.  You  may  call  then  if  it 
will  give  you  any  pleasure." 

"  You  really  will  let  me  come  here  9 " . 

The  young  man  looked  as  if  the  per- 
mission was  Ukely  to  give  him  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

"Yes;  if  you  wish  it" 

She  spoke  just  exactly  like  an  Oxford 
Don  giving  an  undergraduate  permission 
to  take  an  occasional  walk  with  him,  or  to 
call  for  ccmversation  and  advice  at  certain 


times  in  his  rooms.  Arnold  noticed  the 
manner,  and  smiled. 

"  Still,"  he  said,  "  as  your  pupil  1 " 

He  meant  to  set  her  at  her  ease  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  these  visits.  She 
thought  he  meant  a  continuation  of  a 
certam  little  arrangement  as  to  fees,  and 
blushed. 

'*No,"she  said;  "I  must  not  consider 
you  as  a  pupil  any  longer.  You  have  put 
an  end  to  that  yourself." 

"  I  do  not  mind,  if  only  I  continue  your 
friend." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  but  we  must  not  pledge 
ourselves  rashly  to  friendship.  Perhaps 
you  will  not  like  me  when  you  once  come 
to  know  me." 

"  Then  I  remain  your  disciple." 

"Oh  no,"  she  flushed  again,  "you  must 
already  think  me  presumptuous  enough  in 
venturing  to  give  you  advice.  I  have 
written  so  many  foolish  things " 

"Indeed,  no,"  he  interrupted;  "a 
thousand  times  no.  Let  me  t^  you  once 
for  all,  if  I  may,  that  you  have  taught 
me  a  great  deal — far  more  than  you  can 
ever  understand,  or  than  I  can  explain. 
Where  did  you  get  your  wisdom)  Not 
from  the  Book  of  Human  life.  Of  that 
you  cannot  know  much  as  yet" 

"  The  wisdom  is  in  your  imagination,  I 
think.  You  shall  not  be  my  pupil,  nor  my 
disciple,  but — well — because  you  have  told 
me  so  much,  and  I  seem  to  have  known 
you  so  long,  and,  besides,  because  you  must 
never  feel  ashamed  of  having  told  me  so 
much,  you  shall  come,  if  you  please,  as  my 
brother." 

It  was  not  till  afterwards  that  she 
reflected  on  the  vast  responsibilities  she 
incurred  in  making  this  proposal,  and  on  the 
eagerness  with  which  her  pupil  accepted  it 

"Ab  your  brother?"  he  cried,  offering 
her  his  hand.  "  Why,  it  is  far — ^far  more 
than  I  could  have  ventured  to  hope.  Yes, 
I  will  come  as  your  brother.  And  now, 
although  you  know  so  much  about  me, 
you  have  told  me  nothing  about  yourself — 
not  even  your  name." 

"My  name  is  Iris  Aglea" 

"  Iris  1    It  is  a  pretty  name." 

"  It  was,  I  believe,  my  grandmother's. 
But  I  never  saw  her,  and  I  do  not  know  who 
or  what  my  father's  relations  are." 

"  Iris  Aelen  1 "  he  repeated.  "  Iris  was 
the  Herald  of  the  Gods,  and  the  rainbow 
was  constructed  on  purpose  to  serve  her 
for  a  way  from  Heaven  to  the  Earth^" 

"  Mathematicians  do  not^allowjdiat,"  said 
the  girl,  smiling,  itizedby  VjOOgU 
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**  I  don't  know  any  maihematica.  Bat 
now  I  understand  in  what  school  you 
learned  your  heraldry.  You  are  Qaeen-at- 
Arms  at  least,  and  Herald  to  the  Gods  of 
Olympus.'' 

He  wished  to  add  something  about  the 
loveliness  of  Aphrodite,  and  the  wisdom 
of  Athene,  but  he  refrained,  which  was  in 
good  taste. 

« Thank  you,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,"  Iris 
replied.  ^'I  learned  my  heraldry  of  my 
grandfather,  who  taught  himself  from  the 
books  he  sells.  And  my  mathematics 
I  learned  of  Lala  Boy,  who  is  our  lodger, 
and  a  learned  Hindoo  gentleman.  My 
father  is  dead — and  my  mother  as  well — 
and  I  have  no  friends  in  the  world  except 
these  two  old  men,  who  love  me,  and  have 
done  their  best  to  spoil  me." 

Her  eyes  grew  humid  and  her  voice 
trembled. 

No  other  friends  in  the  world  !  Strange 
to  say,  this  young  man  felt  a  little  sense  of 
relief.  No  other  friends.  He  ought  to 
have  sympathised  with  the  girl's  loneliness ; 
he  mi^ht  have  asked  her  how  she  could 
possibly  endure  life  without  companion- 
ship, but  he  did  not;  he  only  felt  that 
other  friends  might  have  been  rough  and 
ill-bred ;  this  girl  derived  her  refinement^ 
not  only  from  nature,  but  also  from  separa- 
tion from  the  other  girls  who  might  in 
the  ordinary  course  have  been  her  friends 
and  associates.  And  if  no  other  friends, 
then  no  lover.  Arnold  was  only  going  to 
visit  the  young  lady  as  her  brother ;  but 
lovers  do  not  generally  approve  the  intro- 
duction of  such  novel  effects  as  that  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  a  brand-new  and 
previously  unsuspected  brother.  He  was 
glad,  on  the  whole,  that  tiiere  was  no  lover. 

Then  he  left  her,  and  went  home  to  his 
studio,  where  he  sat  till  midnight,  sketching 
a  thousand  heads  one  after  the  other  with 
rapid  pencil.  They  were  all  girls'  heads, 
and  they  aU  had  hair  parted  on  the  left 
side,  with  a  broad,  square  forehead,  full 
eyes,  and  straight,  clear-cut  features. 

*'  No,"  he  said,  "  it  is  no  good.  I  cannot 
catch  the  curve  of  her  mouth — nobody 
could.  What  a  pretty  girl  1  And  I  am  to 
be  her  brother !  What  will  Clara  sayl 
And  how — oh,  how  in  the  world  can  she 
be,  all  at  the  same  time,  so  young,  so 
pretty,  so  learned,  so  quick,  so  sympathetic, 
and  so  wise  9 " 

CHAPTER  IV.      THE  WOLF  AT  HOME. 

There  is  a  certain  music-hall,  in  a 
certain  street,  leading  out  of  a  certain  road. 


and  this  is  quite  clear  and  definite 
enough.  Its  distinctive  oharaoteristiGs, 
above  any  of  its  fellows,  is  a  vulgarity  so 
profoond,  that  the  connoisseur  or  student 
m  that  branch  of  mental  culture  thinks  that 
here  at  last  he  has  reached  the  lowest 
depths.  For  this  reason  one  shrinks  from 
actually  naming  it,  because  it  might  become 
fashionable,  and  then,  if  it  fondly  tried  to 
change  its  character  to  suit  its  changed 
audience,  it  might  entirely  lose  its  present 
charm,  and  become  simply  commonplace. 

Joe  Gallop  stood  in  the  doorway  of  this 
hall,  a  few  days  after  the  Tempting  of  Mr. 
James.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock,  when 
the  entertainments  were  in  full  blast  fie 
had  a  cigarette  between  his  lips,  as  becomes 
a  young  man  of  fashion,  but  it  had  gone 
out^  and  he  was  thinking  of  sometUng. 
To  judge  from  the  cunning  look  in  hu 
eyes,  it  was  something  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Presently  the  music  of  the 
orchestra  ceased,  and  certain  female 
acrobats,  who  had  been  "contorting  "  them- 
selves fearfully  and  horribly  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  upon  the  stage,  kissed  their  hands, 
which  were  as  hard  as  ropes,  from  the 
nature  of  their  profession,  and  smiled  a 
fond  farewell  There  was  some  applause, 
but  not  much,  because  neither  man  nor 
woman  cares  greatly  for  female  acrobats, 
and  the  performers  themselves  are  with 
difiSculty  persuaded  to  learn  their  art,  and 
gMierally  make  haste  to  '^  go  in  "  again  as 
soon  as  they  can,  and  try  henceforward  to 
forget  that  they  have  ever  done  things  with 
ropes  and  bars. 

Joe,  when  they  left  the  stage,  ceased 
his  meditations,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  subject,  lit  a  fresh  cigarette,  and 
assumed  an  air  of  great  expectation,  as 
if  something  really  worth  seeing  and 
hearing  were  now  about  to  appear.  And 
when  the  Chairman  brought  down  ihe 
hammer  with  the  announcement  that  lusa 
Carlotta  Claradine,  the  People's  Favourite, 
would  now  oblige,  it  waa  Joe  who  loudly 
led  the  way  for  a  tumultuous  burst  of 
applausa  Then  the  band,  which  at  this 
establishment,  and  others  like  unto  it,  only 
pl%ys  two  tunes,  onc^^br  acrobats,  and  one 
for  singers,  struck  up  the  second  air,  and 
the  People's  Favourite  appeared.  She  may 
have  had  by  nature  a  sweet  and  tuneful 
voice ;  perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  please 
her  friends,  the  People,  that  she  converted 
it  into  a  harsh  and  rasping  voice,  that  she 
delivered  her  words  with  even  too  much 
gesture,  and  that  she  uttered  a  kind  of 
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shriek  at  the  beginning  of  every  verae, 
which  was  not  in  the  composer's  odginal 
muaic,  but  was  thrown  in  to. compel  atten- 
tion She  was  dressed  with  great  simpUcity , 
in  plain  frock,  apron,  and  white  cap,  to 
represent  a  fair  young  Quakeress,  and  ahe 
sang  a  song  about  her  lover  with  much 
"  archness"— a  delightful  quality  in  woman. 

"  Splendid,  splendid  !  Bravo  I  "  shouted 
Joseph  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse.  "  That 
fetches  'em»  don't  it,  air  ?  Positively  drags 
'em  in,  sir." 

lie  addressed  his  words,  without  turning 
hh  head,  to  a  man  who  had  just  come  in, 
and  was  gating  at  him  with  unbounded 
astonishment 

"  You  here,  Joe  1 "  he  saiA 

Joe  started* 

'*  Why,  Chalker,  who*d  have  thought  to 
meet  you  in  this  music-hall  1  ** 

"  It's  a  good  step,  isn't  it!  And  what 
are  you  doing,  Joel  I  heard  you'd  left 
the  P.  and  0.  Company" 

**  Had  to/'  said  Joa  **A  gentleman 
has  no  choice  hut  to  risign.  Ought  never 
to  have  gone  thera  There's  no  position, 
Chalker — no  position  at  all  in  the  service. 
That  is  what  1  felt  Besides,  the  uniform, 
for  a  man  ol  my  style,  ifl  unbecoming. 
And  the  Captain  was  a  Cad." 

"  Humph  i  and  what  are  you  doing 
then  ]    Living  on  the  old  man  again  1 " 

"  Never  you  mind,  David  Chalker,"  re- 
plied Joe  with  dignity ;  "I  am  not  likely 
to  trouble  you  any  more  after  tlie  last  time 
I  called  upon  yoiL'* 

"  Well,  Joe,"  said  the  other,  without 
taking  offence,  "  it  ts  not  my  business  to 
lend  money  without  security,  and  all  you 
hsul  to  offer  was  your  chance  of  what  your 
grandfather  might  leave  you — or  might 
not" 

"And  a  very  good  security  too,  if  he 
does  justice  to  his  relations/' 

"  Yes ;  but  how  did  I  know  whether  he 
was  going  to  do  justice  1  Come,  Joe,  don't 
be  shirty  with  an  old  friend," 

There  was  a  cordiality  in  the  solicitor's 
manner  which  boded  welL  Joe  was  pretty 
certain  that  Mr.  Chalker  was  not  a  man  to 
cultivate  friendship  uuless  i^omething  watf 
to  be  got  out  of  it  I^  ^  only  the  idle  and 
<;areles3  who  can  waste  iime  over  unprofit- 
able friendships.  With  most  men  friend- 
ship menus  assisting  in  each  other ^s  little 
grimesj  so  that  eytfj  man  must  become,  on 
occasion,  bonnet,  confederate,  and  pal,  for 
his  friend,  and  ms^j  expect  the  same  kindly 
office  for  himself. 

If  Ch^er  wished  to  keep  up  his  old 
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acquMutanca  with  Joe  Gallop,  there  mi3 

be  some  good  reason.  Now  the  oa4 
reason  which  suggested  itself  to  Joe  | 
that  moment  was  that  Chalker  had  late^ 
drawn  a  new  will  for  the  old  man,  axy 
that  he  himself  might  be  m  it  Here  h 
wafi  wrong.  The  only  reason  of  M] 
Chalker's  friendly  attitude  was  curiosity  i 
know  what  Joe  was  doing,  and  how  he  wm 
Uving. 

*^  Look  here,  Chalker,"  Joe  whispered 
'*  you  used  to  pretend  to  be  a  pal.  What?, 
the  good  of  being  a  pal  if  you  won't  helj 
a  fellow  I  You  lee  my  grandfather  ona 
a  week  or  so  ;  you  shut  the  door  and  hav^ 
long  talks  with  him*  If  you  know  whai 
he's  going  to  do  with  his  money,  whj 
not  tell  a  fellow  1  Let's  make  a  busineai 
matter  of  it" 

"  How  much  do  you  know^  Joe,  and  whai 
is  your  business  proposal  worth  1  " 

"Nothing  at  all;  that's  the  hones| 
truth— I  know  nothing.  The  old  man'i 
as  tight  as  wax.  But  there's  other  busi- 
ness in  the  world  besides  his<  Suppose  1 
know  of  something  a  precious  sight  better 
than  hia  investments,  and  suppose — just 
suppose — that  I  wanted  a  lawyer  to  manage 
it  for  ma" 

"Well,  Joe t" 

"  Encore  !  Bravo  1  Encore  !  Bravo  I " 
Joe  banged  his  stick  on  the  Eoor  and 
shouted  because  the  singer  ended  her 
&rst  song.  He  looked  so  fierce  and  big, 
that  all  the  bystanders  made  haste  to  follow 
his  example. 

"'  Splendid,  isn't  she  ? "  ho  said. 

"  Hang  the  singer  I  What  do  you  mean 
by  other  business  %  '* 

"Perhaps  it's  nothing.  Perhaps  there 
\vill  be  thousands  in  it  And  perhaps  I 
can  get  on  without  you»  after  all" 

"  Very  well,  Joa  Get  on  without  m« 
if  you  Ilka" 

"  Look  here,  Chalker,"  Joe  laid  a  per- 
suasive hand  on  the  other's  arm,  **can*t 
we  two  be  friendly  f  Why  don't  you  give 
a  fellow  a  lift  1  All  I  want  to  know  is 
where  the  old  man's  put  his  money,  and 
howhe'sleftit" 

"Suppose  I  do  know,"  Mr,  Chalker 
replied,  wishing  ardently  that  he  did,  **  do 
you  think  I  am  ^oiiig  to  betray  trust — a 
solicitor  betray  trust — and  for  nothing  T 
But  if  you  want  to  talk  real  business,  Joe, 
come  to  my  ofiica   You  kno  w  where  that  is. " 

Joe  knew  very  well;  in  fact,  there  had 
been  more  than  one  difficulty  which  had 
been  adjusted  through  Mr.  Chalker's  not 
wholly  disinterested  aid*-  . 
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Then  the  singer  appeared  again  attired 
in  a  new  and  startling  dress,  and  Joe 
be^an  once  more  to  applaud  again  with 
Yoice  and  stick.  Mr.  Chalker,  surprised 
at  this  newly-deyeloped  enthusiasm  for  art, 
left  him  and  walked  up  the  hall,  and  sat 
down  beside  the  Chairman,  whom  he 
seemed  to  know.  In  fact,  the  Chairman 
was  also  the' Proprietor  of  the  show,  and 
Mr.  Chalker  was  acting  for  him  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity,  much  as  he  had  acted 
for  Mr.  Emblem. 

"  Who  is  your  new  singer  % "  he  asked. 

"  She  calls  herself  Miss  Carlotta  Clarar 
dine.  She's  a  woman,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chalker,  who  will  get  along.  Fine  figure, 
plenty  of  cheek,  loud  voice,  flings  herself 
about,  and  don't  mind  a  bit  when  the 
words  are  a  leetle  strong.  That's  the  kind 
of  singer  the  people  lika  That's  her 
husband,  at  the  far  end  of  the  room— -the 
big,  good-looking  chap  with  the  light 
moustache  and  the  cigarette  in  his  mouth." 

"  Whew ! "  Mr.  Chalker  whistled  the 
low  note  which  indicates  surprisa  "  That's 
her  husband,  is  iti  The  husband  of  Miss 
Carlotta  Claradine,  is  it  1  Oho  1  oho!  Her 
husband !  Are  you  sure  he  is  her 
husband?" 

"  Do  you  know  him,  then  1" 

''  Yes,  I  know  him.  What  was  the  real 
name  of  the  girl) " 

<'  Charlotte  Smithers.  This  is  her  first 
appearance  on  any  stage — and  we  made  up 
the  name  for  her  when  we  first  put  her  on 
the  posters.  I  made  it  myself — out  of 
Chlorodyne,  you  know,  which  is  in  the 
advertisements.  Sounds  well,  don't  it  1 — 
Carlotta  Claradine." 

"Very  well,  indeed.  By  Jove  1  Her 
husband,  is  he?" 

"  And,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Chairman, 
"lives  on  his  wife's  salary.  Bless  you, 
Mr.  Chalker,  there's  a  whole  gang 
alk>ut  every  theatre  and  music-hall 
trying  to  get  hold  of  the  promising  girls. 
It's  a  regular  profession.  Them  as  have 
nothing  but  their  good  looks  may  do  for 
the  mashers,  but  these  chaps  look  out  for 
the  girls  who'll  bring  in  the  money.  What's 
a  pretty  face  to  them  compared  with  the 
handling  of  a  big  salary  every  week  1  That's 
the  sort  Carlotta's  husband  belongs  to." 

"Well,  the  life  will  suit  him  down  to 
the  ground." 

"  And  jealous  with  it,  if  you  pleasa  He 
comes  here  every  night  to  applaud  and 
takes  her  home  himself.  Keeps  himself 
sober  on  purpose." 

And  then  the  lady  appeared  again  in  a 


wonderful  costume  of  blue  silk  and  tights, 
personating  the  Lion  Masher.  It  was  her 
third  and  last  song. 

In  the  applause  which  followed,  Mr. 
Chalker  could  discern  plainly  the  stick 
as  well  as  the  voice  of  his  old  friend. 
And  he  thought  how  beautiful  is  the  love 
of  husband  unto  wife^  and  he  smiled, 
thinking  that  when  Joe  came  next  to 
see^  him,  he  might  perhaps  hear  truths 
which  he  had  thought  unknown,  and, 
for  certain  reasons,  wished  to  remain 
unknown. 

Presently  he  saw  the  singer  pass  down 
the  haU,  and  join  her  husband,  who  now, 
his  labours  ended,  was  seeking  refreshment 
at  the  bar.  She  was  a  good-looking  girl- 
still  only  a  girl,  and  apparentl^r  under 
twenty — quieUy  dressed,  yet  lookmg  any- 
thing but  quiet  But  that  might  have 
been  due  to  her  fringe,  which  was,  so  to 
speak,  aproininent  feature  in  her  face.  She 
was  tall  and  well-made,  with  large  features, 
an  ample  cheek,  a  full  eye,  and  a  wide 
moutL  A  good-natured  looking  girl,  and 
though  her  mouth  was  wide,  it  suggested 
smiles.  The  husband  was  exchanging  a 
little  graceful  badinage  with  the  barmaid 
when  she  joined  him,  and  perhaps  tlus 
made  her  look  a  little  cross.  "She's 
jealous,  too,"  said  Mr.  Chalker,  observant ; 
"aU  the  better."  Yet  a  face  which,  on 
the  whole,  was  prepossessing  and  good- 
natured,  and  betokened  a  disposition  to 
make  the  best  of  the  world. 

"How  long  has  she  been  married?" 
Mr.  Chalker  asked  the  Proprietor. 

"  Only  about  a  month  or  so." 

"Ah!" 

Mr.  Chalker  proceeded  to  talk  business, 
and  gave  no  further  hint  of  any  intwest 
in  the  newly-married  pair. 

"Now,  Joe,"  said  the  singer,  with  a 
freezing  glance  at  the  barmaid,  "  are  you 
going  to  stand  here  all  night  ?  " 

Joe  drank  off  his  glass  and  followed  his 
wife  into  the  street  They  walked  side  by 
side  in  silence,  until  they  reached  their 
lodgings.  Then  she  threw  off  her  hat  and 
jacket,  and  sat  down  on  the  horsehair  sofa 
and  said  abruptly : 

"  I  can't  do  it,  Joe ;  and  I  won't  So 
don't  ask  me." 

"  Wait  a  bit — ^wait  a  bit,  Lotty,  my  love. 
Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  now.  Don't  say  rash 
things,  there's  a  good  gfal"  Joe  spoke 
quite  softly,  as  if  he  were  not  the  least 
angry,  but,  perhaps,  a  little  hurt  "  There's 
not  a  bit  of  a  hurry.  You  needn't  decide 
to-day,  nor  yet  to-morroiw^CjOOQlC 
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" I  couldn't  do  it,"  she  said.  "Ob,  it's 
a  dreadful,  wicked  thing  even  to  ask  me. 
And  only  five  weeks  to-morrow  since  we 
married  1 " 

**  Lotty^  my  dear,  let  us  be  reasonable." 
He  still  spoke  quite  softly.  '*If  we  are 
not  to  go  on  like  other  people ;  if  we  are 
to  be  continually  bothering  our  heads 
about  honesty,  and  that  rubbish,  we  diall 
be  always  down  in  the  world.  How  do 
other  people  make  money  and  get  on  %  By 
humbug,  my  dear.  By  humbug.  As  for 
you,  a  Uttle  play-acting  is  nothing. ** 

"But  I  am  not  the  man's  daughter,  and 
my  own  father's  alive  and  well" 

"Look  here,  Lotty.  You  are  always 
grumbling  about  the  music-halls." 

"Well,  and  good  reason  to  grumble. 
If  you  heard  those  ballet-girls  talk,  and 
see  how  they  go  on   at  the  back,  you'd 

grumble.    As  for   the  music "    She 

laughed,  as  if  against  her  will.  "  If  any- 
body had  told  me  six  months  i^ — ^me, 
that  used  to  go  to  the  Cathedral  Service 
every  afternoon — ^that  I  should  be  a  Lion 
Masher  at  a  music-haU,  and  go  on  dressed 
in  tights,  I  should  have  boxed  his  ears  for 
impudence." 

"Why,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me, 
Lotty,  that  you  wish  you  had  stuck  to  the 
mouldy  old  place,  and  gone  on  selling 
music  over  the  counter  1 " 
"Well,  then,  perhaps  I  do." 
"  No,  no,  Lotty ;  your  husband  cannot 
let  you  say  that." 

"  My  husband  can  lau^h  and  talk  with 
barmaids.    That  makes  him  happy." 

"  Lotty^"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  little  fooL 
And  thmk  of  the  Glory.  Posters  with 
your  name  in  letters  a  foot  and  a  half  long 
—'The  People's  Favourite.'  Why,  don't 
they  applaud  you  till  their  hands  drop 
offi" 

She  melted  a  Uttle. 

"  Applaud  i  As  if  that  did  any  good  I 
And  me  in  tights  ! " 

"As  for  the  tights,"  Joe  replied  with 
dignity,  "  the  only  person  whom  you  need 
consult  on  that  subject  is  your  husband ; 
and  since  I  do  not  object,  I  should  like  to 
Bee  the  man  who  does.  Show  me  that 
man,  Lotty,  and  I'll  straighten  him  out  for 
you.  You  have  my  perfect  approval,  my 
dear.  I  honour  you  for  the  tights." 
"  My  husband's  approval  1 " 
She  repeated  his  words  again  in  a  manner 
which  had  been  on  other  occasions  most 
irritating  to  him.  But  to-night  he  refused 
to  be  offended. 

"  Of  course,"  he  went  on,  "  as  soon  as  I 


get  a  berth  on  another  ship  I  shall  take 
you  off  the  boards.  It  is  the  husband's 
greatest  delight,  especially  if  he  is  a  jolly 
sailor,  to  brave  all  dangers  for  his  wife. 
Think,  Lotty,  how  pleasant  it  would  be  not 
to  do  any  more  work." 

"  I  should  like  to  sing  sometimes,  to  sing 
good  music,  at  the  great  concerts.  That's 
what  I  thought  I  was  going  to  do." 

"  You  shad! ;  you  shall  sing  as  little  or 
as  often  as  you  like.  '  A  saQor's  wife  a 
sailor's  star  should  be.'  You  shall  be  a 
great  lady,  Lotty,  and  you  shall  just 
command  your  own  line.  Wait  a  bit,  and 
you  shall  have  your  own  carriage,  and 
your  own  beautiful  house,  and  go  to  as 
many  balls  as  you  like  among  the  countesses 
and  the  swella" 

"  Oh,  Joe  I "  she  laughed.  "  Why,  if  we 
were  as  rich  as  anything,  I  should  never 
get  ladies  to  call  upon  me.  And  as  for 
you,  no  one  would  ever  take  you  to  be  a 
gentleman,  you  know." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  call  me,  now  1 " 
He  laughed,  but  without  much  enjoy- 
ment    No  one  likes  to  be  told  that  he  is 
not  a  gentleman,  whatever  his  own  sus- 
picions on  the  subject  may  be. 

"Never  mind.  I  know  a  gentleman 
when  I  see  one.  Oo  on  with  your  non- 
sense about  being  ricL" 

"I  shall  make  you  rich,  Lotty,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,"  he  said,  still  with 
unwonted  sweetness. 
She  shook  her  head. 
"  Not  by  wickedness,"  she  said  stouUy. 
"I've  got  here,"  he  pulled  a  bundle  of 
papers  out  of  his  pocket,  "all  the  docu- 
ments wanted  to  complete  the  case.     All  I 
want  now  is  for  the  rightful  heiress  to  step 
forward." 

"  I'm  not  the  rightful  heiress,  and  I'm 
not  the  woman  to  step  forward,  Joe;  so 
don't  you  think  it" 

"  I've  been  to-day,"  Joe  continued,  "  to 
Doctors'  Commons,  and  I've  seen  the  will. 
There's  no  manner  of  doubt  about  it ;  and 
the  money — oh,  Lord,  Lotty,  if  you  only 
knew  how  much  it  is  ! " 

"  What  does  it  matter,  Joe,  how  much 
it  is,  if  it  IB  neither  yours  nor  mine  % " 

"  It  matters  this :  that  it  ought  all  to  be 
•     jj 
mine. 

"  How  can  that  be,  if  it  was  not  left  to 
youl" 

Joe  was  nothing,  if  not  a  man  of  resource. 
He'therefore  replied  without  hesitation  or 
confusion  : 

"The  money  was  left  to  a  certain  man 
and  to  his  heirs.     That  man  is  dead.     His 
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heiress  should  have  succeeded,  bat  she  was 
kept  out  of  her  rights.  She  is  dead,  and  I 
am  her  cousin,  and  entitled  to  all  her 
property,  because  she  made  no  will." 

<*  Is  that  gospel  truth,  Joe)  Isshedeadl 
Are  you  sure  % " 

'^  Quite  sure,"  he  replied.  "  Dead  as  a 
door-naiL" 

'<  Is  that  the  way  you  got  the  papers  9 " 

"  That's  the  way,  Lotty." 

"Then  why  not  go  to  a  lawyer  and 
make  him  take  up  the  case  for  you,  and 
honestly  get  your  own  \ " 

^  You  don't  know  law,  my  dear,  or  you 
wouldn't  talk  nonsense  about  lawyers. 
There  are  two  ways.  One  is  to  go  myself 
to  the  present  unlawful  possessor  and  daim 
the  whole.  It's  a  woman ;  she  would  be 
certain  to  refuse,  and  then  we  should  go  to 
law,  and  very  likely  lose  it  all,  although  the 
right  is  on  our  sida  The  other  way  is  for 
some  one — say  yon — ^to  go  to  her  and  say: 
'  I  am  that  man's  daughter.  Here  are  my 
proofs.  Here  are  all  his  papers.  Give  me 
oack  my  own.'  That  you  could  do  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  though  I  own  it  is  not 
the  exact  truth." 

**  And  if  she  refuses  then  \ " 

"She  can't  refuse,  with  the  man's 
daughter  actuaUy  standing  before  her. 
She  might  make  a  fuss  for  a  bit  But  she 
would  have  to  sive  in  at  last" 

"Joe,  consider.  Ton  have  got  some 
papers,  whateyer  they  may  contain.  Suppose 
that  it  is  all  true  that  you  have  told 
me 

*'  Lotty,  my  dear,  when  did  I  ever  tell 
you  an  untruth  \ " 

"  When  did  you  ever  tell  me  the  truth, 
my  dear  %  Don't  talk  wild.  Suppose  it  is 
all  true,  how  are  you  going  to  make  out 
where  yonr  heiress  has  been  all  this  time, 
and  what  she  has  been  doing  t " 

"  Trust  me  for  that" 

"I  trust  you  for  making  up  something 
or  other,  but— oh,  Joe,  you  Uttle  think,  you 
clever  people,  how  seldom  you  succeed  in 
deceiving  any  one." 

"  I've  got  such  a  stonr  for  yon,  Lotty, 
as  would  deceive  anybody.  Listen  now. 
It's  part  truth,  and  part — the  other  thing. 
Your  father " 

''My  father,  poor  dear  man,"  Lotty 
interrupted,  "is  minding  his  music-shop 
in  Gloucester,  and  little  thinking  what 
wickedness  his  daughter  is  being  asked  to 
do." 

"  Hang  it !  the  girl's  father,  then.  He 
died  in  America,  where  he  went  under 


strangers  and  reared  under  that  name,  in 
complete  ignorance  of  your  own  family. 
All  which  is  true  and  can  be  proved." 

"  Who  brought  her  up ?" 

"  People  in  America.    I'm  one  of  'em." 

"Who  is  to  prove  that  1" 

"I  am.  I  am  come  to  England  on 
purpose.    I  am  her  guardian." 

"  Who  is  to  prove  that  you  are  the  girl's 
guardian  \ " 

"  I  shall  find  somebody  to  prove  that" 

His  thoughts  turned  to  Mr.  Ch^er,  a 
gentleman  whom  he  judged  capable  of 
proving  anything  he  was  paid  for. 

"  And  suppose  they  ask  me  questions  9 " 

"  Don't  answer  'euL  You  know  very  little. 
The  papers  were  only  found  the  other  day. 
You  are  not  expected  to  know  anything." 

"Where  was  the  real  girl ) " 

"  With  her  grandfather." 

"  Where  was  the  grandfather  % " 

"  What  does  that  matter!"  he  repUed;  "I 
will  tell  you  afterwards" 

"When  did  the  real  ffirl  die t " 

"  That,  too,  I  will  tell  you  afterwards." 

Lotty  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 
and  looked  at  her  husband  UioughtfuUy. 

"  Let  us  be  plain,  Joe." 

"  You  can  never  be  plain,  my  dear,"  he 
replied  with  the  smile  of  a  lover,  not  a 
husband ;  "  never  in  your  husband's  eyes ; 
not  even  in  tights." 

But  she  was  not  to  be  won  by  flattery. 

"Fine  words,"  she  said,  "fine  worda 
What  do  they  amount  to )  Oh,  Joe,  little 
I  thought  when  you  came  along  with  your 
beautiful  promises,  what  sort  of  a  man  I 
was  going  to  marry." 

"  A  very  good  sort  of  a  man,"  he  said. 
"  You've  got  a  jolly  sailor-«-an  officer  and 
a  gentleman.  Come  now,  what  have  you 
got  to  say  to  this  %  Can't  you  be  satisfied 
with  an  officer  and  a  gentleman ) " 

He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height 
Well,  he  was  a  handsome  fellow ;  there 
was  no  denying  it 

"  Good  looks  and  fine  words,"  his  wife 
went  on.  "Well,  and  now  I've  got  to 
keep  you,  and  if  you  could  make  me  sing 
in  a  dozen  halls  every  night,  you  would, 
and  spend  the  money  on  yourself— joyfully 
you  would." 

"  We  would  spend  it  together,  my  dear. 
Don't  turn  rusty,  Lotty." 

He  was  not  a  bad-tempered  man,  and 
this  kind  of  talk  did  not  anger  him  at  alL 
So  long  as  his  wife  worked  hard  and 
brought  in  the  coin  for  him  to  spend,  what 
mattered  for  a  few  words  now  and  thenf 
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"  What  are  you  driving  at  1  '*  he  went  on. 
"  I  show  you  a  bit  of  my  hand,  and  yon 
begin  talking  round  and  round.  Look 
here,  Lotty.  Here's  a  splendid  chance 
for  us.  I  must  have  a  woman's  help.  I 
would  rather  have  your  help  than  any  other 
woman's — ^yes,  than  any  other  woman's  in 
the  world.  I  would  indeed.  If  you  won't 
help  me,  why,  then,  of  course,  I  must  go  to 
some  other  woman." 

His  wife  gasped  and  choked.  She  knew 
already,  after  only  five  weeks'  experience, 
how  bad  a  man  he  was — how  unscrupulous, 
false,  and  treacherous,  how  lazy  and  selfish. 
But,  after  a  fashion,  she  loved  him  ;  after 
a  woman's  fashion,  she  was  madly  jealous 
of  him.  Another  woman !  And  only  the 
other  night  she  had  seen  him  giving  brandy- 
and-soda  to  one  of  the  music-hill  ballet- 
girls.    Another  woman ! 

*«  If  you  do,  Joe,"  she  said ;  "  oh,  if  you 
do — ^I  will  kill  her  and  you  too  I " 

He  laughed. 

'^  If  I  do,  my  dear,  you  don't  think  I 
shall  be  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  you  who  she 
is.  Do  you  suppose  that  no  woman  has 
ever  fallen  in  love  with  me  before  you  t 
But  then,  my  pretty,  you  see  I  don't  tolk 
about  them;  and  do  you  suppose— oh, 
Lotty,  are  you  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose 
that  you  are  the  first  girl  I  ever  fell  in  love 
withl" 

"What  dp  you  want  me  to  do  t  Tell 
me  again." 

"  I  have  told  you  already.  I  want  you 
to  become,  for  the  time,  the  daughter  of 
the  man  who  died  in  America ;  you  will 
claim  your  inheritance ;  I  will  provide  you 
with  aJl  the  papers;  I  will  stand  by  you ; 
I  will  back  you  up  with  such  a  storv  as 
will  disarm  all  suspicion.    That  is  alL'' 

''Yes.  I  understand.  Haven't  people 
been  sent  to  prison  for  less,  Joe  9 " 

«  Foolish  people  have.  Not  people  who 
are  well  advised  and  under  good  manage- 
ment. Mind  you,  this  business  is  under 
my  direction.    I  am  boss." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  took  her  candle 
and  went  off  to  bed. 

In  the  dead  of  night  she  awakened  her 
husband. 

"Joe,"  she  said,  "is  it  true  that  you 
know  another  girl  who  would  do  this  for 
youP 

"  More  than  one,  Lotty,"  he  replied,  this 
man  of  resource,  although  he  was  only  half 
awake.  "  More  than  one.  A  great  many 
more.     Half-a-dozra,  I  know,  at  least." 

She  was  silent  Half  an  hour  afterwards 
she  woke  him  up  again. 


"Joe,"  she  said,  "I've  made  up  my 
mind.  You  sha'n't  say  that  I  refused  to 
do  for  you  what  any  other  girl  in  the 
world  would  have  done." 

As  a  tempter,  it  will  be  seen  that  Joe 
was  unsurpassed. 

It  was  now  a  week  since  he  had  received, 
carefully  wrapped  in  wool,  and  deposited 
in  a  wooden-box  dispatched  by  Post,  a 
key,  newly  made.  It  was,  also,  very  nearly 
a  week  since  he  had  used  that  key.  It  was 
used  during  Mr.  Emblem's  hour  for  tea, 
while  James  waited  and  watched  outside  in 
an  agony  of  terror.  But  Joe  did  not  find 
what  he  wanted.  There  were  in  the  safe 
one  or  two  ledgers,  a  banker's  book,  a 
cheque-book,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
money.  But  there  were  not  any  records  at  all 
of  monies  invested.  There  were  no  jraihvay 
certificates,  waterwork  shares,  transfers,  or 
notes  of  stocks,  mortgages,  loans,  or  any- 
thing at  all.  The  only  thing  that  he  saw 
was  a  roU  of  papers  tied  up  with  red  tape. 
On  the  roll  was  written:  "  For  Iris.  To  be 
given  to  her  on  her  twenty-first  birthday." 
"  What  the  deuce  is  this,  I  wonder  % " 
Joe  took  this  out  and  looked  at  it  sus- 
piciously. "  Can  he  be  ^oing  to  give  her 
all  his  money  before  he  dies  1  Is  he  going 
to  make  her  inherit  at  once)"  The 
thought  was  so  exasperating  that  he 
slipped  the  roll  into  his  pocket  "At  all 
events,"  he  said,  "  she  sha'n't  have  them 
until  I  have  read  them  first  I  dare  say 
they  won't  be  missed  for  a  day  or  two." 

He  calculated  that  he  could  read  and 
master  tiie  contents  that  night,  and  put 
back  the  papers  in  the  safe  in  the  mommg 
while  James  was  opening  the  shop. 

"  There's  nothing,  James,"  he  whispered 
as  he  went  out,  the  safe  beine  locked  again. 
"  There  is  nothing  at  all  Look  here,  my 
lad,  you  must  tiy  another  way  of  finding 
out  where  the  money  is." 

"  I  wish  I  was  sure  that  he  hasn't  carried 
off  something  in  his  pockety"  James  mur- 
mured. 

Joe  spent  the  whole  evening  alone,  con- 
trarvto  his  usual  practice,  wmch  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  spend  it  at  a  certain 
music-hal].  He  read  the  papers  over  and 
over  again. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  wish  I 
had  known  this  only  two  months  ago.  ^  I 
wish  I  had  paid  more  attention  to  Iris. 
What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  have  a  grand- 
father who  keeps  secrets  from  his  grandson  1 
What  a  game  we  might  have  had  over  this 
job  !    What  a  game  we  might  have  still 
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And  here  he  stopped,  for  the  first  germ 
or  conception  of  a  magnificent  coup  dawned 
upon  him,  and  fairly  dazzled  him  so  that 
his  eyes  sa-vr  a  bright  light  and  nothing 
dse. 

"  If  Lotty  would,"  he  said.  «  Bat  I  am 
afraid  she  won't  hear  of  it"  He  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  caught  sight  of  his  own 
face  in  the  looking-glass  over  the  fireplace. 
He  smiled.  «I  wiU  try,"  he  said,  "I 
think  I  know,  by  this  time,  how  to  get 
round  most  of  'em.  Once  they  get  to  feel 
there  are  other  women  in  the  world,  beside 
themselves,  they're  pretty  easy  worked 
I  will  try," 

One  has  only  to  add  to  the  revelations 
already  made  that  Joe  paid  a  second  visit 
to  the  shop,  this  time  early  in  the  morning. 
The  shutters  were  only  just  taken  down. 
James  was  going  about  with  that  remark- 
able watering-pot  only  used  in  shops,  which 
has  a  little  stream  running  out  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Emblem  was  upstairs  slowly  shavinff 
and  dressing  in  his  bedroom.  He  walked 
in,  nodded  to  his  friend  the  Assistant, 
opened  the  safe,  and  put  back  the  roU. 

"Now,"  he  murmured,  "if  the  old 
man  has  really  been  such  a  dunder-headed 
pump  as  not  to  open  the  packet  all  these 
years,  what  the  devil  can  he  knowf  The 
name  is  different ;  he  hasn't  got  any  clue 
to  the  will ;  he  hasn't  got  the  certificate  of 
his  daughter's  marriage,  or  of  the  cUld's 
bi^tism — both  in  the  real  name.  He 
hasn't  got  anything.  As  for  the  girl  here, 
Iris,  having  the  same  christian  -  name, 
that's  nothug.  I  suppose  there  is  more 
than  one  woman  with  such  a  fool  of  a  name 
as  that  about  in  the  world." 

"  Foxy,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "  have  you 
found  anything  yet  about  the  investments? 
Odd,  isn't  it?  Nothing  in  the  safe  at  all 
You  can  have  your  key  back." 

He  tossed  him  the  key  carelessly  and 
went  away. 

The  question  of  his  grandfather's 
savings  was  grown  insignificant  beside 
this  great  and  splendid  prize  which  lay 
waiting  for  him.  What  could  the  savings 
be  ?  At  best  a  few  thousands ;  the  slowly 
saved  thrift  of  fifty  years ;  nobody  knew 
better  than  Joe  himself  how  much  his  own 
profligacies  had  cost  his  grandfather;  a 
few  thousands,  and  those  settled  on  his 
cousin  Iris,  so  that,  to  get  his  share,  he 
would  have  to  try  every  kind  of  persuasion 
unless  he  could  get  up  a  case  for  law. 
But  the  other  thing — ^why,  it  was  nearly 
all  personal  estate,  so  far  as  he  could  learn 
by  the  will,  and  he  had  read  it  over  and  I 


over  again  in  the  room  at  Somerset  House, 
with  the  long  table  in  it,  and  the  watchful 
man  who  won't  let  anybody  copy  anything. 
What  a  shame,  he  though^  not  to  let  wilk 
be  copied!  Personalty  sworn  under  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  all  in  Three 
Per  Cents.,  and  devised  to  a  certain  young 
lady,  the  testator's  ward,  in  trust,  for  the 
testator's  son,  or  his  heirs,  when  he  or  they 
should  present  themselves.  Meantime, 
the  wara  was  to  receive  for  her  own  use 
and  benefit,  year  by  year,  the  whole 
income. 

''  It  is  unfortunate,"  said  Joe,  "  that  we 
can't  come  down  upon  her  for  arrears. 
Still,  there's  an  income^  a  steady  income, 
of  three  thousand  six  hundred  a  year  when 
the  son's  heirs  present  themselves.  I 
should  like  to  call  myself  a  solicitor,  but 
that  kite  won't  fly,  I'm  afraid.  Lotty 
must  be  the  sole  heiress.  Dressed  quiet, 
without  any  powder,  and  her  fringe 
brushed  flat,  she'd  pass  for  a  lady  any- 
where. Perhaps  it's  lucky,  after  aU,  that 
I  married  her,  though  if  I  had  had  the 
good  sense  to  make  up  to  Iris,  who's  a 
deuced  sight  prettier,  she'd  have  Jcept  me 
going  almost  as  well  with  her  pupils,  and 
set  me  right  with  the  old  man,  and  handed 
me  over  this  magnificent  haul  for  a  finish. 
If  only  the  old  man  hasn't  broken  the 
seals  and  read  the  papers  1" 

The  old  man  had  not^  and  Joe's  fears 
were,  therefore,  groundless. 

CHAPTER  V.      AS  A  BROTHER. 

Arnold  immediately  began  to  use  the 
privilege  accorded  to  him  with  a  large  and 
liberal  interpretation.  If,  he  argued,  a 
man  is  to  be  treated  as  a  brother,  there 
should  be  the  immediate  concession  of  the 
exchange  of  christian-names,  and  he  should 
be  aUowed  to  call  as  often  as  he  pleases. 
Naturally  he  began  by  trying  to  read  the^ 
secret  of  a  life  self-contained,  so  dull,  and 
yet  so  happy,  so  strange  to  his  experience. 

"  Is  this.  Iris,"  he  asked,  "  all  your  life  f 
Is  there  nothing  more  ? " 

"  No,"  she  said;  "  I  think  you  have  seen 
all  In  the  morning  I  have  my  correa- 
pondence;  in  the  afternoon  I  do  my  sewing, 
I  play  a  little,  I  read,  or  I  walk,  sometimes 
by  myself,  and  sometimes  with  Lala  Roy;  in 
the  evening  I  play  again^  or  I  read  again,  or 
I  work  at  Qie  mathematics,  while  my  grand- 
father and  Lala  Boy  have  their  chess.  We 
used  to  go  to  the  theatre  sometimes,  but 
of  late  my  grandfather  has  not  gona  At 
ten  we  go  to  bed.    That  is  all  my  life." 

<*  But,  Iris,  have  you  no  friends  at  alL 
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aad  no  relations  1  Are  there  no  girls  of 
your  own  age  who  come  to  see  you  1 " 

"  No,  not  one ;  I  have  a  cousin,  but  he 
is  not  a  good  man  at  all  His  father  and 
mother  are  in  Australia.  When  he  comes 
here,  which  is  very  seldom,  my  grandfather 
falls  ill  only  with  thinking  about  him  and 
looking  at  him.  But  I  have  no  other 
relations,  because,  you  see,  I  do  not  know 
who  my  father's  people  wera" 

"Then,"  said  Arnold,  "you  may  be 
countess  in  your  own  right;  you  may 
have  any  number  of  rich  people  and  nice 
people  for  your  cousins.  Do  you  not  some- 
times think  of  that  % " 

"No,"  said  Iris ;  "I  never  think  about 
things  impossible." 

"If  I  were  you,  I  should  go  about  the 
streets,  and  walk  round  the  picture-galleries 
looking  for  a  face  like  your  own.  There 
cannot  be  many.  Let  me  draw  your  face, 
Iris,  and  then  we  will  send  it  to  the 
Grosvenor,  and  label  it,  'Wanted,  this 
young  lady's  cousins.'  You  must  have 
cousins,  if  you  could  only  find  them  out" 

"  I  suppose  I  must.  But  what  if  they 
should  turn  out  to  be  rough  and  disagree- 
able people  % " 

"  Your  cousins  could  not  be  disagreeable. 
Iris,"  said  Arnold. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  One  thing  I  should  like,"  she  replied. 
**  It  would  be  to  find  that  my  cousins,  if  I 
have  any,  are  clever  people — ^astronomers, 
mathematicians,  great  philosophers,  and 
writers.  But  what  nonsense  it  is  even  to 
talk  of  such  things;  I  am  quite  alone, 
except  for  my  grandfather  and  Lala 
8oy." 

"  And  they  are  old,"  murmured  Arnold. 

"Do  not  look  at  me  with  such  pity," 
said  the  girl  "  I  am  very  happy.  I  have 
my  own  occupation  ;  I  am  independent ;  I 
have  my  work  to  fill  my  mind;  and  I  have 
these  two  old  gentlemen  to  care  for  and 
think  o£  They  have  taken  so  much  care 
of  me  that  I  ought  to  think  of  nothing 
else  but  their  contort ;  and  then  there  are 
the  books  downstairs — ^thousands  of  beau- 
tiful old  books  always  within  my  reach." 

*'  But  you  must  have  some  companions, 
if  only  to  talk  and  walk  with." 

"  Why,  the  books  are  my  companions ; 
and  then  Lala  Boy  goes  for  walks  with  me; 
and  as  for  talking,  I  think  it  is  much  more 
pleasant  to  think." 

"  Where  do  you  walk  r' 

"There  is  Battersea  Park;  there  are 
the  squares ;  and  if  you  take  an  omnibus, 
there  are  the  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park." 


"  But  never  alone,  Iris  1 " 

"Oh  yes,  I  am  often  alone.  Why 
notr 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Arnold,  shirking  the 
question,  because  tlus  is  a  civilised  country, 
and, in  fact,  why  not  \  "I  suppose  that  it 
is  your  work  which  keeps  you  from  feeling 
life  dull  and  monotonous." 

"  No  life,"  she  said,  looking  as  wise  as 
Newton,  if  Newton  was  ever  young  and 
handsome — "no  life  can  be  dull  when  one 
is  thinking  about  mathematics  all  day.  Do 
you  study  mathematics  % " 

"No;  I  was  at  Oxford,-  you  know." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  prefer  metaphysics  f 
Though  LflJa  Boy  says  that  the  true 
metaphysics,  which  he  has  tried  to  teach 
me,  can  only  be  reached  by  the  Hindoo 
inteUect" 

"No,  indeed;  I  have  never  read  any 
metaphysics  whatever.  I  have  only  got 
the  English  intellect."  This  he  said  with 
intent  satirical,  but  Iris  failed  to  under- 
stand it  so,  and  thot^ht  it  was  meant  for 
a  commendable  humility. 

"  Physical  science,  perhaps  'i " 

"No,  Iris.  Philosophy,  mathematics, 
physics,  metaphysics,  or  science  of  any 
kind  have  I  never  learned,  except  only  the 
science  of  Heraldry,  which  you  have  taught 
me,  with  a  few  other  things." 

"  Oh  1 "  She  wondered  how  a  man  could 
exist  at  all  without  learning  these  things. 
"Not  any  science  at  all)  How  can  any 
one  live  without  some  science  f  " 

"  I  knew  very  well,"  he  said,  "  that  as 
soon  as  I  was  found  out  I  should  be 
despised." 

"Oh  no,  not  despised.  But  it  seems 
such  a  pity " 

"There  is  another  kind  of  life,  Iris, 
which  you  do  not  know.  You  must  let  me 
teach  you.  It  is  the  life  of  Art.  If  you 
would  only  condescend  to  show  the  least 
curiosity  about  me.  Iris,  I  would  try  to  show 
you  something  of  the  Art  life." 

"  How  can  I  show  curiosity  about  you, 
Arnold  1    I  feel  none." 

"No;  that  is  just  the  thing  which 
shames  me.  I  have  felt  the  most  lively 
curiosity  about  you,  and  I  have  asked  you 
thousands  of  impertinent  questiona" 

"  Not  impertinent,  Arnold.  If  you  want 
to  ask  any  more,  pray  da  I  dare  say  you 
cannot  understand  my  simple  life." 

"And  you  ask  me  nothing  at  aU  about 
myself.    It  isn't  fair,  Iris." 

"  Why  should  It    1  know  you  ahready." 

"  You  know  nothing  at  all  about  ma" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  you  very  well  indeed 
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I  knew  you  before  you  came  here.  You 
showed  me  yourself  in  your  letters.  You 
are  exactly  like  the  portrait  I  drew  of  you. 
I  never  thought,  for  instance,  that  you 
were  an  old  gentleman,  as  you  thought 
me." 

He  laughed.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  see 
Iris  using,  even  gently,  the  dainty  weapons 
of  satire. 

^*  But  you  do  not  know  what  I  am,  or 
what  is  my  profession,  or  anything  at  all 
about  me." 

"  No ;  I  do  not  care  to  know.  All  that 
is  not  part  of  yoursel£  It  is  outside 
you." 

'*  And  because  you  thought  you  knew  me 
from  those  letters,  you  suffer  me  to  come 
here  and  be  your  disciple  still  9  Yet  you 
gave  me  back  my  letters  \ " 

''  That  was  because  they  were  written  to 
me  under  a  wrong  impression.'' 

*' WiU  you  have  them  back  again  f " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  know  them  all  by  heart,"  she  said 
simply. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  si^n  of 
coquetry  or  flattery  in  her  voice,  or  in  her 
eyes,  which  met  his  look  with  clear  and 
steady  gaze. 

^  1  cannot  ask  you  to  read  my  portrait 
to  me  as  you  drew  it  from  those  pictures." 

"Why  not)  '^  She  began  to  read  him 
his  portrait  as  readily  as  if  she  were  stating 
the  conchision  of  a  problem.  "I  saw  that 
you  were  young  and  full  of  generous 
thoughts;  sometimes  you  were  indignant 
with  things  as  they  are,  but  generally  you 
laughed  at  them  and  accepted  them.  It  is, 
it  seems,  the  nature  of  your  friends  to 
lauffh  a  great  deal  at  things  which  they 
ought  to  remedy  if  they  could,  not  laugh 
at  them.  I  thought  that  you  wanted  some 
strong  stimulus  to  work;  anybody  could 
see  that  you  were  a  man  of  kindly  nature 
and  good-breedinff.  You  were  careful  not 
to  offend  by  anything  that  you  wrote,  and 
I  was  certain  that  you  were  a  man  of 
honour.  I  trusted  you,  Arnold,  before  I 
saw  your  face,  because  I  knew  your  soul." 

<'  Trust  me  still,  Iris,*  he  said  in  rather 
a  husky  voice. 

"Of  course  I  did  not  know,  and  never 
thought^  what  sort  of  a  man  you  were  to 
look  at  Yet  I  ought  to  have  known  that 
you  were  handsome.  I  should  have  guessed 
that  from  the  very  tone  of  your  letters. 
A  hunchback  or  a  cripple  could  not  have 
written  in  so  light-hearted  a  strain,  and  I 
should  have  discovered,  if  I  had  thought 
of  such  a  thing,  that  you  were  very  well 


satisfied  with  your  personal  appearance. 
Young  men  should  always  be  thai^  at  least, 
if  only  to  pive  them  confidence." 

"  Oh,  Iris — oh !  Do  you  really  think  me 
conceited  % "  J"'^"*.^-^ 

"  I  did  not  say  that.  I  ozdy  said  that 
you  were  satisfied  with  yoursell  That,  I 
understand  now,  was  clear,  from  many 
little  natural  touches  in  your  letters." 

"  What  else  did  you  learn  % " 

"  Oh,  a  great  deal — ^much  more  than  I 
can  tell  you.  I  knew  that  you  go  into 
society,  and  I  learned  from  you  what 
society  means ;  and  though  you  tried  to  be 
sarcastic,  I  understood  easily  that  you  liked 
socialpleasure." 

"Waslsarcastici" 

'<  Was  it  not  sarcastic  to  tell  me  how  the 
fine  ladies,  who  affect  so  much  enthusiasm 
for  art,  go  to  see  the  galleries  on  the  private- 
view  day,  and  are  never  seen  in  them 
again  %    Was  it  not  sarcastic " 

"Spare  me.  Iris.  I  will  never  do  it 
again.  And  knowing  so  much,  do  you  not 
desire  to  know  more  %  " 

"  No,  Arnold.  I  am  not  interested  in 
anything  else." 

"But  my  position,  my  profession,  my 
people — are  you  not  curious  to  know 
them  9 " 

"No.  They  are  not  you.  They  are 
accidents  of  yoursell" 

"  Philosopher  1  But  you  must  know 
more  about  ma  I  told  you  I  was  an  artist. 
But  you  have  never  enquired  whether  I 
was  a  great  artist  or  a  litUe  one." 

"  You  are  still  a  little  artist,"  she  said. 
"I  know  that,  without  being  told.  But 
perhaps  you  may  become  great  when  you 
learn  to  work  seriously." 

"I  have  been  lazy,"  he  replied  with 
something  like  a  blush,  "  but  that  is  all 
over  now.  I  am  going  to  work.  I  will 
give  tip  society.  I  will  take  my  profession 
seriously,  if  only  you  will  encourage  me." 

Did  he  mean  what  he  said  t  When  he 
came  away  he  used  at  this  period  to  ask 
himself  that  question,  and  was  astonished 
at  the  length  he  had  gone. '  With  any  otjber 
girl  in  the  world,  he  would  have  been 
taken  at  his  word,  and  either  encouraged 
to  go  on,  or  snubbed  on  the  spot.  Sut 
Iris  received  these  advances  as  if  they  were 
a  confession  of  weakness. 

"  Why  do  you  want  me  to  encourage 
your*  she  asked.  "I  know  nothing 
about  Art  Can't  you  encourage  yourself 
Arnold?" 

"  Iris,  I  must  tell  you  something  more 
about  myseli  Will  you  listen  for  a  moment ) 
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Well,  I  am  the  Bon  of  a  clergyman  who  now 
holds  a  oolcmial  appointment,  I  have  got 
the  UBoal  nomber  of  brothers  and  aisters, 
who  are  d<Hng  the  usoal  things.  I  will 
not  bore  yon  with  details  abont  theuL" 

"  No/'  said  Iris,  <<  please  do  not" 

''I  am  thd  adopted  son,  or  ward,  or 
whaterer  you  please,  of  a  certain  consin. 
She  is  a  single  lady  with  a  great  income, 
which  she  promises  to  bequeath  to  me  in 
the  fdtore.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  to  have 
whatever  I  want,  Do  yon  understand  the 
position,  Iris  ? " 

''Yes,  I  think  so.  It  is  interesting, 
becanse  it  shows  why  you  will  never  be  a 
great  artist    But  it  is  very  sad." 

''  A  nian  may  rise  above  his  conditions, 
Iris,"  said  Arnold  meekly. 

"  No,"  she  went  on ;  ''  it  is  only  the  poor 
men  who  do  anything  good  Lala  Roy 
says  so." 

"  I  will  pretend  to  be  poor — ^indeed,  I 
am  poor.  I  have  nothing.  If  it  were  not 
for  my  consin,  I  could  not  even  profess  to 
follow  Art." 

"  What  a  fHty,"  she  said,  '*  that  you  are 
rich  1    Lala  Roy  was  rich  once.^ 

Arnold  repressed  an  inclination  to  desire 
that  Lala  Eoy  might  be  kept  out  <^  the 
conversation. 

"  But  he  gave  up  all  his  wealth  and  has 
been  happy,  and  a  Philosopher,  ever 
since." 

"  I  can't  give  up  my  wealth,  Iris,  because 
I  haven't  got  any*-«I  owe  my  cousin  every- 
thing.    But  for  her,  I  should  never  even 
-have  known  you." 

He  watched  her  at  her  work  in  the 
morning  when  she  sat  patiently  answering 
questions,  working  out  problems,  and 
making  papers.  She  showed  him  the 
letters  of  her  pupils,  exacting,  excusing, 
petulant — sometimes  dissatisfi^  and  even 
ill-tempered.  He  watdied  her  in  the 
afternoon  while  she  sewed  or  read.  In 
the  evening  he  sat  with  hex  while  the  two 
old  men  played  their  game  of  chess. 
Regularly  every  evening  at  half-past  nine 
the  Bengalee  checkmated  Mr.  Emblem. 
Up  to  that  hour  he  amused  himself  with  his 
opponent^  formed  ingenious  combinations, 
watched  openings,  and  gradually  cleared 
the  board  until  he  found  himself  as  the 
hour  of  half-past  nine  drew  near,  able  to 
propose  a  simple  problem  to  his  own 
•  mind,  such  as,  ''White  moves  first,  to 
mate  in  three,  four,  or  five  moves/'  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  solve  that  problem, 
and  checkmated  bis  adversary. 

No  one,  not  even  Iris,  knew  how  Lala 


Roy  lived,  or  what  he  did  in  the  daytime. 
It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  been  seen  at 
Simpson's  in  the  Strand,  but  tUs  report 
wanted  confirmation.  He  had  lived  in 
Mr.  Emblem's  second  floor  for  twenty 
years ;  he  always  paid  his  bills  with  re^- 
larity,  and  his  long  spare  figure  and  wmte 
moustache  and  fez  were  as  well  known  in 
Chelsea  as  any  red-Ksoated  lounger  among 
the  old  veterans  of  the  Hospital 

"  It  is  quiet  for  you  in  the  evenings," 
said  Arnold. 

"I  play  to  them  sometimes.  They  like 
to  hear  me  play  during  the  game  Look 
at  them." 

She  sat  down  and  played.  She  had  a 
delicate  touch,  and  played  soft  music,  such 
as  soothes,  not  excites  the  souL  Arnold 
watched  her,  not  the  old  men.  How 
was  it  that  refinement,  grace,  self-posses- 
sion, manners,  and  the  culture  of  a  lady, 
could  be  found  in  one  who  knew  no  ladies ) 
But  then  Arnold  did  not  know  Lala  Roy, 
nor  did  be  understand  the  old  book- 
seUer. 

"  You  are  always  wondering  about  me," 
she  said,  talking  whUe  she  played ;  "  I  see 
it  in  your  eyes.  Can  you  not  take  me  as 
I  am,  without  thinking  why  I  am  difierent 
from  other  girls )  Of  course  I  am  di£ferent, 
because  I  kaow  none  of  them." 

"I  wish  they  were  all  like  you,"  he 
said. 

"No;  that  would  be  a  great  pity 
You  want  girls  who  understand  your  own 
life,  and  can  enter  into  your  pursuits — 
you  want  companions  who  can  talk  to 
you ;  go  back  to  them,  Arnold,  as  soon  as 
you  are  tired  of  coming  here." 

And  yet  his  instinct  was  right  which  told 
him  that  the  girl  was  not  a  coquette.  She 
had  no  thought — not  the  least  thought — as 
yet  that  anything  was  possible  beyond 
the  existing  friendship.  It  was  plea- 
sant, but  Arnold  would  get  tired  of 
her,  and  go  back  to  his  own  people.  Then 
he  would  remain  in  her  memory  as  a 
Study  of  Character.  This  she  did  not 
exactly  formulate,  but  she  had  that  feel- 
ing. Every  woman  makes  a  study  of 
character  about  every  man  in  whom  she 
becotnes  ever  so  little  interested  But  we 
mudt  not  get  conceited,  my  brothers,  over 
this  fact  The  converse,  unhappily,  does 
not  hold  true.  Very  few  men  ever  study 
the  character  of  a  woman  at  alL  Either 
they  faU  in  love  with  her  before  they  have 
had  time  to  make  more  than  a  sketch,  and 
do  not  afterWisrds  pursue  the  subject,  or 
they  do  not  JaJ|Jij  ^ve  with  her  at  all; 
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and  in  the  latter  case  it  hardly  seems  worth 
while  to  follow  up  a  first  rongh  draft. 

"  Checkmate/'  said  Lala  Eoy. 

The  game  was  finished  and  the  evening 
over. 

"Would  you]  like,"  he  said,  another 
evening,  «*  to  see  my  studio,  or  do  you  con- 
sider my  studio  outside  myself  %  " 

''I  should  very  much  like  to  see  an 
artist's  studio,"  she  replied  with  her  usual 
frankness,  leaving  it  an  open  question 
whether  she  would  not  he  equally  pleased 
to  see  any  other  studia 

She  came,  however,  accompanied  by  Lala 
Boy,  who  had  never  been  in  a  studio  before, 
and  indeed  had  never  looked  at  a  picture, 
except  with  the  contemptuous  glance  which 
the  Philosopher  bestows  upon  the  follies 
of  mankind.  Yet  he  came,  because  Iris 
asked  htm.  Arnold's  studio  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  those  in  Tite  Street  Of  course 
it  is  built  of  red-brick,  and  of  course  it  has 
a  noble  staircase  and  a  beautifol  painting- 
room  or  studio  proper  all  set  about  with 
bits  of  tapestry,  armour,  pictures,  and 
china,  besides  the  tools  and  properties  of 
the  craft.  He  had  portfolios  full  of 
sketches ;  against  the  wall  stood  pictures, 
finished  and  unfinished ;  on  an  easel  was  a 
half-painted  picture  representing  a  group 
taken  from  a  modem  novel  Most  painters 
only  draw  scenes  from  two  novels — the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Don  Quixote  ;  but 
Arnold  knew  more.  The  central  figure 
was  a  girl,  quite  unfinished — in  fact,  barely 
sketched  in. 

Iris  looked  at  everything  with  the 
interest  which  belongs  to  the  new  and 
unexpected. 

Aiiiold  began  to  show  the  pictures  in  the 
portfolioa  There  were  sketches  of  peasant- 
life  in  Norway  and  on  the  Continent ;  there 
were  landscapes,  quaint  old  houses,  and 
castles;  there  were  ships  and  ports;  and 
there  were  heads — ^hundreds  of  heads. 

"I  said  you  might  be  a  great  artist^" 
said  Iris.  "  I  am  sure  now  that  you  wUl 
be  if  you  choose." 

"Thank  you.  Iris.  It  is  the  greatest 
compliment  you  could  pay  me." 

"  And  what  is  this  t "  she  was  before  the 
easel  on  which  stood  the  unfinished  picture. 

"  It  is  a  scene  from  a  novel  But  I  can- 
not get  the  principal  face.  None  of  the 
models  are  half  good  enougL  I  want  a 
sweet  face,  a  serious  face,  a  face  with 
deep,  beautiftd  eyes.  Iris"-— it  was  a 
sudden  impulse,  an  inspiration — "  let  me 
put  your  face  therew  Give  me  my  first 
commission." 


She  blushed  deeply.  All  these  drawings, 
the  multitudinous  faces  and  heads  and 
figures  in  the  portfolio  were  a  revelation  to 
her.  And  just  at  the  very  moment  when 
she  discovered  that  Arnold  was  one  of 
those  who  worehip  beauty-— a  thing  she 
had  never  before  understood — he  told  her 
tiiat  her  face  was  so  beautiful  that  he  must 
put  it  in  his  picture. 

"  Oh,  Arnold,"  she  said,  ''my  face  would 
be  out  of  place  in  that  picture." 

"  Would  itf  Please  dt  down,  and  let 
me  make  a  sketdb." 

He  seized  his  crayons  and  began  rapidly. 

"What  do  you  say,  Lala  Koyf"  he 
asked  by  way  of  diversion. 

"  The  gifts  of  the  understanding,"  said 
the  Sage,  "  are  the  treasures  of  the  Lord ; 
and  He  appointeth  to  every  one  his 
portion." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Arnold.^  "  Very 
true  and  very  apt,  I  m  sore.  Iris,  please, 
your  face  tumea  just  a  litUe.  Sa  Ah,  if 
I  can  but  do  some  measure  of  justice  to 
your  eyes  I " 

When  Iris  went  away,  there  was  for  the 
first  time  the  least  touch  of  restraint  or  self - 
consciousness  in  her.  Arnold  felt  it.  She 
showed  it  in  her  eyes  and  in  the  touch  of 
her  fingers  when  he  took  her  hand  at  part- 
ing. It  was  then  for  the  first  time  also 
that  Arnold  discovered  a  truth  of  over- 
whelming importance.  Every  new  fact — 
everything  which  cannot  be  disputed  or 
denied,  is,  we  all  know,  of  the  naost 
enormous  importance.  He  discovered*  no 
less  a  truth  than  that  he  was  in  love  wfth 
Iri&  So  important  is  this  truth  to  a  young 
man  that  it  reduces  the  countless  myriads 
of  the  world  to  a  single  pair— himself  and 
another ;  it  converts  the  most  arid  waste 
of  streets  into  an  Eden;  and  it  blinds 
the  eyes  to  ambition,  riches,  and  success. 
Arnold  sat  down  and  reasoned  out  this 
truth.    He  said  eoldly  and  "  squarely": 

"  This  is  a  girl  whom  I  have  limown 
only  a  fortnight  or  so;  she  lives  over  a 
second-hand  bookshop ;  she  is  a  teacher  by 
profession ;  she  knows  none  of  the  ways 
of  society ;  she  would  doubtieas  be  guilty 
of  all  kinds  of  queer  things,  if  she  were 
suddenly  introduced  to  good  people;  pro- 
bably, she  would  never  learn  our  mamien^" 
with  more  to  the  same  eflect^  which  may 
be  reasonably  omitted.  Then  his  Con- 
science woke  up,  and  said  quite  simply : 
"  Arnold,  yon  are  a  liar."  Conscience  does 
sometimes  call  hard  namea  She  is 
feminine,  and  therefore  piivileged  to  call 
hard  names.    Else  we  should  sometimes 
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kick  and  belabour  Goiucieiioe.  '*  Arnold, 
don't  tell  more  lie&  Yon  have  been 
gradnallj  learning  to  know  Iris,  throogh 
the  wisest  and  sweetest  letters  that  were 
ever  written,  for  a  whole  year.  Yon 
gradually  b^;an  to  know  her,  in  fact, 
when  you  first  be^an  to  interlard  your 
letters  with  conceited  reyelations  about 
yourself.  You  knew  her  to  be  sym- 
pathetic, quick,  and  of  a  most  kind  and 
tender  heart.  You  are  quite  sure,  though 
you  try  to  disguise  the  fact^  that  she  is  as 
honest  as  the  day,  and  as  true  as  steel. 
As  for  her  not  being  a  lady,  you  ou^ht  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  eren  thinking 
such  a  thing.  Has  she  not  been  tenderly 
brought  up  by  two  old  men  who  are  full 
of  honour,  and  truth,  and  all  the  simple 
virtues)  Does  she  not  look,  move,  and 
speak  like  the  most  gracious  lady  in 
the  land  r'—«<  Like  a  goddess,"  Arnold 
confessed. — <'As  for  the  ways  and  talk 
of  society,  what  are  these  worth)  and 
cannot  they  be  acquired  1  And  what  are 
her  manners  save  those  of  the  most 
perfect  refinement  and  purity)"  Thus 
far  Goiiscience.  Then  Arnold,  or  Arnold's 
secret  advocatua  diahoU,  began  upon  another 
and  quite  different  line.  "  She  must  have 
schemed  at  the  outset  to  get  me  into  her 
net ;  she  is  a  Siren ;  she  assumes  the  dis- 
guise of  innocence  and  ignorance  the 
better  to  beguile  and  to  deceiye.  She  has 
gone  home  to-day  elated  because  she  thinks 
she  has  landed  a  gentleman." 

Conscience  said  nothing ;  there  are  some 
things  to  which  Consdence  has  no  reply  in 
words  to  offer ;  yet  Oonsdenoe  pointed  to 
the  portrait  of  the  sirl,  and  bade  the 
most  unworthy  of  all  loTers  look  upon 
even  his  own  poor  and  meagre  representa- 
tion of  her  eyes  and  face,  and  ask  whether 
such  blasphemies  could  ever  be  f orgiren. 

After  a  self -abasement^  which  for  shame's 
sake  we  must  pass  over,  the  young  man 
felt  happier. 

Henry  the  Second  felt  much  the  same 
satisfaction  the  morning  after  his  scourging 
at  the  hands  of  the  monks,  who  were  as 
muscular  as  they  were  yindictiTa 

CHAPTER  VL      COUSIN  CLARA. 

That  man  who  spends  his  days  in 
painting  a  girl's  portrait^  in  talking  to  her, 
and  in  gazing  upon  the  unfinished  portrait 
when  she  is  not  with  him,  and  occupies  his 
thoughts  during  the  watches  of  the  night 
in  thinking  about  her,  is  perilously  near 
to  taking  the  last  and  fatal  step.    Flight 


for  such  a  man  is  the  only  thing  left,  and 
he  BO  seldom  thinks  of  flight  undl  it  is  too 
lata 

Arnold  was  at  this  point 

<<  I  am  possessed  by  this  girl,"  he  might 
have  said  had  he  put  his  thoughts  into 
words.  ''  I  am  haunted  by  her  eyes ;  her 
voice  lingers  on  my  ears ;  I  dream  of  her 
face;  the  touch  of  her  fingers  is  like 
the  touch  of  an  electric  batt^."  What 
cfymptoms  are  these,  so  common  that  one 
id  almost  ashamed  to  write  them  down, 
but  the  infallible  symptoms  of  love )  And 
yet  he  hesitated,  not  because  he  doubted 
himself  any  longer,  but  because  he  was 
not  independent,  and  such  an  engagement 
might  deprive  hun  at  one  stroke  of  all  that 
hepossemed.  Mieht)  It  certainly  would. 
Yes ;  the  new  and  beautiful  studio,  all  the 
thinp  in  it^  all  his  prospects  for  the  future, 
would  have  to  be  given  up.  "She  is 
worth  more  than  that,"  said  Arnold,  *'  and 
I  should  find  work  somehow.  But  yet,  to 
plunge  her  into  poverty — ^and  to  make 
Clara  the  most  unhappy  of  women ! " 

The  reason  why  Clara  would  be  made 
the  mo3t  unhappy  of  women,  was  that 
Clara  was  his  cousin  and  hb  benefactor, 
to  whom  he  owed  everything.  She  wa<s 
the  kindest  of  patrons,  and  she  liked 
nothing  so  much  as  the  lavishing  upon 
her  wa^  everything  that  he  could  desire. 
But  she  also,  unfortunately,  illustrated  the 
truth  of  Chaucer's  teaching,  in  that  she 
loved  power  more  than  anything  else,  and 
had  already  mapped  out  Arnold's  life  for 

him, 

It  was  his  custom  to  call  upon  her  daily, 
to  use  her  house  as  his  own.  When  they 
were  separated,  they  wrote  to  each  other, 
every  day ;  the  relations  between  them  were 
of  the  most  intimate  and  affectionate  kind. 
He  advised  in  all  her  affairs,  while  she 
directed  his ;  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
her  heir,  and  though  she  was  not  more  than 
five-and-forty  or  so,  and  had,  apparently,  a 
long  life  still  before  her,  so  that  the 
succession  was  distant,  the  prospect  gave 
him  importance.  She  had  been  out  of 
town,  and  perhaps  the  fact  of  a  new 
acquaintance  with  so  obscure  a  person  as 
a  simple  tutor  by  correspondence,  seemed 
to  Arnold  not  worth  mentioning.  At  all 
events,  he  had  not  mentioned  it  in  his 
daily  letters. 

AjA  now  she  was  coming  home ;  she  was 
actually  arrived;  he  woud  see  her  that 
evening.  Her  last  letter  was  lying  before 
him. 

"  I  parted  [jfj^igL^  dear  Stella  yesterday. 
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She  goeB  to  stay  with  the  Essex  Mainwar- 
ings  for  a  month ;  after  that,  I  hope  that  she 
will  give  ire  a  long  visit  I  do  not  know 
where  one  oonld  find  a  sweeter  girl,  or  one 
more  eminently  calculated  to  make  a  man 
happy.  Beautifol,  strictly  speaking,  she 
is  not,  perhaps ;  hat  of  excellent  connec- 
tions, not  without  a  portion,  young,  clever, 
and  ambitious.  With  such  a  wife,  my  dear 
Arnold,  a  man  may  aspire  to  anything." 

**To  anything,^  repeated  Arnold;  "what 
is  her  notion  of  anything  1  She  has  arrived 
by  this  time.''  He  looked  at  his  watch  and 
found  it  was  past  five.  **  I  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  station  to  meet  her.  I  must 
go  round  and  see  her,  and  I  must  dine  with 
her  to-night"  He  sighed  heavily.  '<It 
would  be  much  pleasanter  to  spend  the 
evening  with  Iris." 

Then  a  carriage  stopped  at  his  door.  It 
was  his  cousin,  and  the  next  minute  he  was 
receiving  and  giving  the  kiss  of  welcome. 
For  his  own  part,  he  felt  guilty,  because  he 
could  put  so  little  heart  into  that  kiss, 
compared  with  all  previous  embraces.  She 
was  a  stout,  hearty  little  woman,  who 
could  never  have  been  in  the  least  beautiful, 
even  when  she  was  young.  Now  on  the 
middle  line,  between  forty  and  fifty,  she 
looked  as  if  her  face  had  been  chopped  out 
of  the  marble  by  a  rude  but  determined 
artist,  one  who  knew  what  he  wanted  and 
would  tolerate  no  conventional  work.  So 
that  her  face,  at  all  events,  was,  if  not 
unique,  at  least  unlike  any  other  face  one 
had  ever  seen.  Most  faces,  we  know,  can 
be  reduced  to  certain  general  types — even 
Iris's  face  might  be  classified — while  of 
yours,  my  brother,  there  are,  no  doubt, 
multitudes.  Miss  Holland,  however,  had 
good  eyes — ^bright,  clear  grey — the  eyes  of  a 
woman  who  knows  what  she  wants  and 
means  to  get  it  if  she  can. 

<*  Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  taking  the 
one  comfortable  chair  in  the  studio,  ^'  I  am 
back  again,  and  I  have  enjoyed  my  journey 
very  much ;  we  will  have  all  the  travels 
this  evening.  You  are  looking  splendid, 
Arnold!" 

"I  am  very  well  indeed.  And  you,ClaTa? 
But  I  need  not  ask." 

"No,  I  am  always  well  I  told  you 
about  dear  Stella,  did  I  not  f  I  never  had 
a  more  delightful  companion." 

"  So  glad  you  liked  her." 

"IS  only,  Arnold,  you  would  like  her 
too.  But  I  know" — for  Arnold  changed 
colour — "I  know  one  must  not  interfere  in 
these  matters.  But  surely  one  may  go  so 
far  with  a  young  man  one  loves  as  to  say, 


'Here  is  a  girl  of  a  million')  There  is 
not,  Arnold,  I  declare,  her  equal  any- 
where ;  a  clearer  head  I  never  met,  or  a 
better  educated  girl,  or  one  who  knows 
what  a  man  can  do,  and  how  he  can  be 
helped  to  do  it" 

"  Thank  you,  Clara,"  Arnold  said  coldly; 
"I  dare  say  I  shall  discover  the  yoimg 
lady's  perfections  in  time." 

"  Not,  I  think,  withott  some  help.  She 
is  not  an  ordinary  girl.  You  must  draw 
her  out,  my  dear  boy." 

"  I  wUl,"  he  said  listlessly.  "  I  will  try 
to  draw  her  out,  if  you  like." 

"We  talked  a  great  deal  of  you« 
Arnold,"  Clara  went  on.  "  I  oonfidod  to 
her  some  of  my  hopes  and  ambitiaais  for 
you ;  and  I  am  free  to  confess  to  jtm  that 
she  has  greatly  modified  all  my  plana  and 
calculations." 

"  Oh  1 "  Arnold  was  interested  in  this. 
"But,  my  dear  Clara,  I  have  my  profes- 
sion.   I  must  follow  my  profession. 

"  Surely  —  surely  1  Listen,  Arnold, 
patiently.  Anybody  t^an  become  an  artist 
— anybody,  of  course,  who  has  the  geniu& 
And  all  kinds  of  people,  gutter  people, 
have  the  genius." 

"  The  sun,"  isaid  Arnold,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  LaLa  Roy,  "  shines  on  all  alika" 

"Quite  so;  and  there  is  an  immense 
enthusiasm  for  Art  everywhere;  but  there 
is  no  Art  leader.  There  is  no  one  nan- 
recocnised  as  the  man  most  competent  to 
speak  on  Art  of  every  kind.  Think  of  that 
It  is  Stella's  idea  entirely.  This  man,  when 
he  is  found,*  will  sway  enormous  authority ; 
he  will  become,  if  be  has  a-  wife  able  to 
assist  him,  an  immense  social  power." 

"And  you  want  me  to  become  that 
mani" 

"  Yes,  Arnold.  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  not  become  that  man.  Cease 
to  think  of  becoming  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  yet  go  on  painting;  prove 
your  genius,  so  as  to  command  rei^ect ; 
cultivate  the  art  of  public  speaking;  and 
look  about  for  a  wife  who  will  ba  your 
right  hand.  Think  of  this  seriously. 
This  is  only  a  rough  sketch ;  we  can  fill  in 
the  details  afterwards.  But  think  of  it 
Oh,  my  dear  boy !  if  I  were  only  a  man,  and 
five-and-twenty,  with  such  a  chance  before 
me !  What  a  glorious  career  is  yours,  if 
you  choose  1  Bat  of  course  you  will 
choosa  Oood  graofams,  Arnold  1  who  is 
thati" 

She  pointed  to  the  canvas  on  the  easel, 
where  Iris's  face  was  like  the  tale  of 
Gambuscan,  half-told. 
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"It  is  no  one  you  know,  Clara*" 

^'  One  of  yonr  models  9 "  She  rose  and 
examined  it  more  closely  tiirongh  her 
glasses.  **  The  eyes  are  wonderful,  Arnold. 
They  are  eyes  I  know.  As  if  I  could  ever 
forget  them!  They  are  the  same  eyes; 
exactly  the  same  eye&  I  have  never  met 
with  any  like  them  before.  They  are  the 
eyes  of  my  poor,  lost^  betrayed  Claude 
Deseretb  Where  did  you  pick  up  this  girl, 
Arnold  9    Is  she  a  common  model  1 " 

**  Not  at  all.  She  is  not  a  model  She 
is  a  young  lady  who  teaches  by  corre- 
spondence. She  is  my  tutor — of  course  I 
have  so  often  talked  to  you  about  her — 
who  taught  me  the  science  of  Heraldiy, 
and  wrote  me  such  charming  letters." 

"  Your  tutor  I  You  said  your  tutor  was 
an  old  gentleman." 

'*So  I  thought^  Clara.  Bat  I  was 
wrong.  My  tutor  is  a  young  lady;  and 
this  is  her  portrait,  half-finished.  It  does 
not  do  her  any  kind  of  justice." 

"A  young  ladyl"  She  looked  sus- 
piciously at  Arnold,  whose  tell-tale  cheek 
flushed.  "A  young  lady!  Indeed  I  And 
you  have  made  her  acquaintanca" 

"  As  you  see,  Clara ;  and  she  does  me 
the  honour  to  let  me  paint  her  portrait." 

"  What  is  her  name,  Arnold  t" 

'« She  is  a  Miss  Aglen." 

''Strange.  The  Deserets  once  inter- 
married tdth  the  Aglens.  I  wonder  if  she 
is  any  connection.  They  were  Warwick- 
shil:e  Aglens.  But  it  is  impossible — a 
teacher  by  correspondence,  a  mere  private 
governess  t    Who  are  her  people  t " 

''She  lives  with  her  grandfather.  I 
think  her  father  was  a  tutor  or  journalist 
of  some  kind,  but  he  is  dead;  and  her 
grandftither  keeps  a  second-hand  bookshop 
in  the  King's  Boad  close  by." 

"  A  bookshop  i  But  you  said,  Arnold, 
that  she  was, a  young  lady." 

"  So  she  is,  Clara,"  he  replied  simply. 

"  AmcM  1 "  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Arnold  saw  his  cousin  angry  with  him. 
She  was  constantly  being  angry  with  other 
people,  but  never  before  had  she  been 
angry  with  him.  "  Arnold,  spare  me  this 
Qonsensa  If  you  have  been  playing  with 
this  shop-girl  I  cannot  hdp  it^  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  tell  me  no  more  about  it, 
and  do  not^  to  my  face,  speak  of  her  as  a 
hidy." 

"I  have  not  been  playing  with  her,  I 
think,"  said  Arnold  gravely ;  '*  I  have  been 
very  serious  with  her." 

"  Everybody  nowadays  is  a  young  lady. 
The  giri  who  gives  you  a  cup  of  tea  in  a 


shop ;  the  girl  who  dances  in  the  ballet ; 
the  girl  who  makes  your  dresses." 

"  In  that  case,  Clara,  you  need  not  mind 
my  calling  Miss  Aglen  a  young  lady." 

"  There  is  one  word  left,  at  least:  women 
of  my  class  are  gentlewomen." 
"  Miss  Aglen  is  a  gentlewoman." 
"Arnold,  look  me  in  the  face.  My  dear 
boy,  tell  me,  are  you  mad  1  Oh,  think  of 
my  poor  unhappy  Claude,  what  he  did, 
and  what  he  must  have  suffered  I" 

"  I  know  what  he  did.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  suffered.  My  case,  however,  is 
different  from  hi&  I  am  not  engaged  to 
anyone." 

"Arnold,  think  of  the  great  scheme  of 
life  I  have  drawn  out  for  you.  My  dear 
boy,  would  you  throw  that  all  away  1 " 

She  laid  her  hands  upon  his  arm  and 
looked  in  his  eyes  with  a  pitiful  gase.  He 
took  hw  hands  in  his. 

"My  dear,  every  man  must  shape  his 
life  for  himself,  or  must  live  out  the  life 
shaped  for  him  by  his  Fate,  not  by  his 
friends.  What  if  I  see  a  life  more  de- 
lightful to  me  than  that  of  which  you 
dieami" 

"  You  talk  of  a  delightful  life,  Arnold ; 
I  spoke  of  an  honouraUe  career." 

"  Mine  will  be  a  life  of  quiet  work  and 
love.  Yours,  Clara,  would  be  one  of  noisy 
and  troublesome  work  without  love." 

"Without  love,  Arnold)  You  are  in- 
fatuated." 

She  sank  into  the  chair  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  First,  it  was  her  lover 
who  had  deserted  her  for  the  sake  of  a 
governess,  the  daughter  of  some  London 
tradesman;  and  now  her  adopted  son, 
almost  the  only  creature  she  loved,  for- 
whom  she  had  schemed  and  thought  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  was  ready  to  give  up 
everything  forthesakeof  another  governess, 
also  connected  with  the  lowetr  forms  of 
commercial  interests. 

"  It  is  very  hard,  Arnold,"  siie  said. 
"No,  don't  try  to  persuade  me^  I  am 
getting  an  old  woman,  and  it  is  too  late  for 
me  to  learn  that  a  gentleman  can  be  happy 
unless  he  marries  a  lady.  You  might  as 
well  ask  me  to  look  for  happiness  with  a 
grocer." 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Arnold. 

"It  is  exactly  the  same  thing.  Pray, 
have  you  proposed  to  this — ^this  young 
lady  of  the  second-hand  bookshop  t " 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

'*  You  are  in  love  with  her,  however ! " 

"lam,  Clara." 

"And  you  intend  to  ask  her— in  the 
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shop,  I  dare  say,  among  the  second-hand 
books — to  become  your  wife ) " 

''That  is  my  serious  intention,  Clara." 
"  Claude  did  the  same  thing.  His  father 
remonstrated  with  him  in  vain.     He  took 
his  wife  to  London,  where,  for  a  time,  he 
lived  in  misery  and  self-reproach." 

**Do  you  know  that  he  reproached 
himselfl" 

"I  know  what  must  have  happened 
when  he  found  out  his  mistake.  Then  he 
went  to  America,  where  he  died,  no  doubt 
in  despair,  although  his  father  had  forgiven 
him.'' 

'*The  cases  are  hardly  parallel,"  said 
Arnold.  "Still,  will  you  permit  me  to 
introduce  Miss  Aglen  to  you,  if  she  should 
do  me  the  honour  of  accepting  me  t  Be 
generous,  Clara.  Do  not  condemn  the 
poor  girl  without  seeing  her." 

"I  condemn  no  one — I  judge  no  one, 
not  even  you,  Arnold.  But  I  will  not 
receive  that  young  woman." 

"Very  well,  Clara." 

"How  shall  you  live,  Arnold  1"  she 
asked  coldly. 

It  was  the  finishing  stroke — the  dis- 
missal. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  not  marry;  bnt^  of 
course,  I  am  talking  as  if " 

"  As  if  she  was  ready  to  jump  into  your 
aims.    60  oa" 

"  We  shall  not  marry  until  I  have  made 
some  kind  of  a  beginning  in  my  work. 
Clara,  let  us  have  no  ixirther  ezpUmation. 
I  understand  i>erfectly  well  But,  my  dear 
Clara,"  he  laid  his  arm  upon  her  neck  and 
kissed  her,  "I  shall  not  let  you  quarrel 
with  me.  I  owe  you  too  much,  and  I  love 
you  too  well  I  am  always  your  most 
faithful  of  servants." 

"No;  till  you  are  married — then 

Oh,  Arnold!  Arnold  1" 

A  less  strong-minded  woman  would 
have  burst  into  tears.  Clara  did  not  She 
got  into  her  carriage  and  drove  home.  She 
i^ent  a  miserable  evening  and  a  sleepless 
night    But  she  did  not  cry. 

CHAPTER  Vn.      ON  BATTERSEA  TERRACE. 

If  a  woman  were  to  choose  any  period 
of  her  life  which  she  pleased,  for  indefinite 
prolongation,  she  would  certainly  select 
that  period  which  lies  between  the  first  per- 
ception of  the  first  symptoms — when  she 
bc^ns  to  understand  that  a  man  has  begun 
to  love  her — and  the  day  when  he  teUs 
her  so. 

Yet  women  who  look  back  to  this  period 
with  BO  much  fondness  and  regret  forget 


their  little  tremors  and  mi^ivings — the 
self-distrust,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
doubts  and  perplexities,  which  troubled  this 
time.  For  although  it  is  acknowledged, 
and  has  been  taught  by  all  philosophers 
from  King  Lemuel  and  Lao-Kiun  down- 
wards, that  no  greater  prize  can  be  gained 
by  any  man  than  the  love  of  a  good 
woman,  which  is  better  than  a  Peerage — 
better  than  a  Bonanza  mine — better  than 
Name  and  Fame,  Kudos  and  the  newspaper 
paragraph,  and  is  arrived  at  by  much  less 
exertion,  being  indeed  the  special  gift  of 
the  gods  to  those  they  love ;  yet  all  women 
perfectly  understand  the  other  side  to  this 
great  trutix — namely,  that  no  greater 
happiness  can  fall  to  any  woman  than  the 
love  of  a  good  maa  So  that,  in  all  the 
multitudinous  and  delightful  courtships 
which  go  on  around  us,  and  in  our  midst, 
there  is,  on  both  sides,  both  with  man  and 
with  maid,  among  those  who  truly  reach  to 
the  right  understanding  of  what  this  great 
thing  may  mean,  a  continual  distrust  of 
self,  with  humility  and  anxiety.^  And 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  girl  has 
been  brought  up  in  entire  ignorance  of 
love,  so  that  the  thought  of  it  has  never 
entered  her  head,  the  Uiing  itself,  .when  it 
falls  upon  her,  is  overwhelming,  au4  enfolds 
her  as  with  a  garment  from  head  to  foot, 
and,  except  to  ner  lover,  she  becotties  as  a 
sealed  fountaia  I  know  not  how  long  this 
season  of  expectation  would  have  lasted 
for  Iris,  but  for  Arnold's  conversation  with 
his  cousin,  which  persuaded  him  to  speak 
and  bring  m^tteis  to  a  final  issue.  To  this 
girl,  living  as  secluded  as  if  she  was  in  an 
Oriental  Harem,  who  had  never  thought  of 
love  as  a  thing  possible  for  herself  the 
consciousness  that  Arnold  loved  her  was 
bewildering  and  ast<mishing,  and  she 
waited,  knowing  that  sooner  or  later  some- 
thing would  be  said,  but  trembling  for 
fear  that  it  should  be  said. 

After  all,  it  was  Lala  Soy,  and  not  Clara, 
who  finally  determined  Arnold  to  wait  no 
longer. 

He  came  every  day  to  the  studio  with 
Iris  when  she  sat  for  her  portrait  This  was 
in  the  aftemooQ.'  But  he  now  got  into 
the  habit  of  coming  in  the  morning,  and 
would  sit  in  silence  looking  on.  He  came 
partly  because  he  liked  the  young  man,  and 
partly  because  the  painter's  art  was  new  to 
him,  and  it  amused  him  to  watch  a  man 
giving  his  whole  time  and  intellect  to  the 
copying  of  faces  and  things  on  canvasL  Also 
he  was  well  aware  by  this  time  that  it  was 
not  to  see  Mr.  Emblem  or  himself  that 
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Arnold  spent  eyery  eveniiig  at  the  hoa8e» 
and  he  was  amased  to  watch  the  progress 
of  an  English  courtship.  In  India,  we 
know,  they  manage  matters  differently, 
and  80  as  to  give  the  bridegroom  no  more 
trouble  than  is  necessary.  This  yonng 
man,  howerer,  took,  he  obserred,  the  most 
wonderful  pains  and  the  most  extraordi- 
nary trouble  to  pleasa 

*^  Do  you  know,  Lala  Boy,"  Arnold  said 
one  morning  after  a  silence  of  three  hours 
or  so,  "do  you  know  that  this  is  going  to 
be  the  portrait  of  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world,  and  the  best  t " 

'^  It  is  well,"  said  the  Philosopher,  *' when 
a  young  man  desires  virtue  as  well  as 
beauty." 

"  You  have  known  her  all  her  life. 
Don't  trouble  yourself  to  speak,  Lala. 
You  can  nod  your  head  if  there  isn't  a 
maxim  ready.  You  began  to  lodge  in  the 
house  twenty  years  ago,  and  you  have  seen 
her  every  day  since.  If  she  is  not  the  best, 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the 
world,  you  ought  to  know  and  can  con- 
tradict ma    But  you  do  know  it" 

"Happy  is  the  man,"  said  the  Sage, 
"  who  shall  call  her  wife ;  happy  Uie 
children  who  shall  call  her  mother." 

"  I  suppose,  Lala,"  Arnold  went  on  with 
an  ingenuous  blush,  "  I  suppose  that  you 
have  perceived  that — ^that — in  fact — I  love 
her." 
The  Philosopher  inclined  his  head. 
"  Do  you  think — you  who  know  her  so 
well — that  she  suspects  or  knows  itt" 

"The thoughts  of  a  maiden  are  secret 
thoughts.  As  well  may  one  search  for  the 
beginnings  of  a  river  as  enquire  into  the 
mind  of  a  woman.  Their  ways  are  not 
our  ways,  nor  are  their  thoughts  ours,  nor 
have  we  wit  to  understand,  nor  have  they 
tongue  to  utter,  the  things  they  think.  I 
know  not  whether  she  suspects." 

"Yet  you  have  had  experience,  Lala 
Royl" 
A  smile  stole  over  the  Sage's  features. 
"  In  the  old  dajs  when  I  was  young,  I 
had  experience,  as  all  men  have.  I  have 
had  many  wives.  Yet  to  me,  as  to  all 
others,  the  thoughts  of  the  Harem  are 
unknown." 

*' Yet,  Iris— surely  you  know  the  thoughts 
of  Iris,  your  pupil." 

"  I  know  only  that  her  heart  is  the  abode 
of  goodness,  and  that  she  knows  not  any 
evilthonght.  Young  man,  beware.  Trouble 
not  the  clear  fountain." 

"  Heaven  knows,"  said  Arnold,  "  I  would 
not — ."  Jind  here  heatoppei. 


"  Youth,"  Eaid  the  Sage  presently,  "  is 
the  season  for  love.  Enjoy  the  present 
happiness.  Woman  is  made  to  be  loved. 
Beceive  with  gratitude  what  Heaven  gives. 
The  present  moment  is  your  own.  Defer 
not  until  the  evening  what  you  may 
accomplish  at  noon." 

With  these  words  the  Oracle  became 
silent,  and  Arnold  sat  down  and  began  to 
think  it  all  over  again. 

An  hour  later  he  presented  himself  at 
the  house  in  the  King's  Road.  Iris  was 
alone,  and  she  was  playing. 

"  You,  Arnold  1    It  is  early  for  you." 

"  Forgive  me,  Iris,  for  breaking  in  on 
your  afternoon ;  but  I  thought — ^it  is  a  fine 

afternoon — I  thought  that,   perhaps 

You  have  never  taken  a  walk  with  me." 

She  blushed,  I  think  in  sympathy  with 
Arnold,  who  looked  confused  and  stam- 
mered, and  then  she  said  she  would  go 
with  him. 

They  left  the  King's  Road  by  the  Royal 
Avenue,  where  the  leaves  were  already  thin 
and  yellow,  and  passed  through  the  Hos- 
pital and  its  broad  grounds  down  to  the 
river-side ;  then  they  turned  to  the  right, 
and  walked  along  the  Embankment,  where 
are  the  great  new  red  houses,  to  Chejhe 
Walk,  and  so  across  the  Suspension  Bridga 
Arnold  did  not  speak  one  word  the  whole 
way.  His  heart  was  so  full  that  he  could 
not  trust  himself  to  speak.  Who  would 
not  be  four-and-twenty  again,  even  with 
all  the  risks  and  dangers  of  life  before  one, 
the  set  traps,  the  gaping  holes,  and  the 
treacherous  quicksands,  if  it  were  only  to 
feel  once  more  the  overwhelming  spirit  of 
the  mysterious  goddess  of  the  golden 
cestusi  In  silence  they  walked  side  by 
side  over  the  bridge.  Half-way  across, 
they  stopped  and  looked  up  the  river. 
The  tide  was  running  in  with  a  swift 
current,  and  the  broad  river  was  nearly  at 
the  full;  the  strong  September  sun  fell 
upon  the  water,  which  was  broken  into 
little  waves  under  a  fresh  breeze  meeting 
the  current  from  the  north-west  There 
were  lighters  and  barges  majestically  creep- 
ing up  stream,  some  with  brown  three- 
cornered  sails  set  in  the  bows  and  stem, 
some  slowly  moving  with  the  tide,  their 
bows  kept  steady  by  long  oars,  and  some, 
lashed  one  to  the  other,  forming  a  long 
train,  and  pulled  along  by  a  noisy  little 
tag,  all  paddle-wheel  and  engina  There 
was  a  sculler  vigorously  practising  for  his 
next  race,  and  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  send- 
ing a  challenge  to  Hanlan;  there  were 
some  boys  in  a  rowing-boat,  laughing  and 
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BpUshing  each  other;  on  the  north  bank 
were  was  the  garden  of  the  Embankmenti 
with  its  young  trees  still  green,  for  the 
Bommer  lasted  into  late  September  this 
year,  and,  beyond,  the  red  brick  tower  of 
the  old  Church,  with  its  flagpost  on  the 
top.  These  details  are  never  so  carefully 
marked  as  when  one  is  anxious,  and  fully 
absorbed  in  things  of  great  importanca 
Perhaps  Arnold  had  crossed  the  bridge  a 
hundred  times  before,  but  to-day,  for  the 
first  time,  he  noticed  the  common  things 
of  the  river.  One  may  be  an  artist^  and 
yet  may  miss  the  treasures  that  lie  at  the 
very  feet  This  is  a  remark  which  occurs 
to  one  with  each  new  Academy  Show. 
With  every  tide  the  boats  go  up  and  down 
with  their  brown  sails,  and  always  the 
Tower  of  Chelsea  Church  rises  above  the 
trees,  and  the  broad  river  never  foi^ets  to 
sparkle  and  to  glow  in  the  sunshine  when 
it  gets  the  chance.  Such  common  things 
are  for  the  most  part  unheeded,  but,  when 
the  mind  is  anxious  and  full,  ihey  force 
themselves  upon  one.  Arnold  watched 
boats,  and  river,  and  sunshine  on  the  sails, 
with  a  strange  interest  and  wonder,  as  one 
sees  visions  in  a  dream.  He  had  seen  all 
these  things  before,  yet  now  he  noticed 
them  for  the  first  time,  and  all  the  while 
he  was  thinking  what  he  should  say  to  Iris, 
and  how  he  should  approach  the  subject 
I  know  not  whether  Iris,  like  him,  saw 
one  thing  and  noticed  another.  The 
thoughts  of  a  maiden,  as  Lala  Eoy  said, 
are  secret  Uioughta.  She  looked  upon  the 
river  from  the  bridge  with  Arnold.  When 
he  turned,  jihe  turned  with  him,  and 
neither  spoka 

They  left  the  bridge,  and  passed  through 
the  wooden  gate  at  the  Battersea  end  of 
it,  and  across  the  comer  where  the  stone 
columns  lie^  like  an  imitation  of  Tadmor 
in  the  Desert  and  so  to  the  broad  Terrace 
overlooking  the  river. 

There  is  not  Anywhere,  a  more  beautiful 
Terrace  than  this  of  Battersea  Park,  espe- 
cially when  the  tide  is  high.  Before  it  ues 
the  splendid  river,  with  the  barges  which 
Arnold  had  seen  from  the  bridga  They 
are  broad,  and  flat,  and  sometimes  squat, 
and  sometimes  black  with  coal,  and  some- 
times they  go  up  and  down  sideways,  in 
lubberly  Dutch  fashion,  but  they  are 
always  picturesque ;  and  beyond  the  river 
IB  the  Embankment^  with  its  yoang  trees, 
which  will  before  many  years  be  tall  and 
stately  trees ;  and  behind  the  trees  are  the 
new  red  palaces;  and  above  the  houses,  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  day,  are  the 


flying  clouds,  already  coloured  with  the 
light  of  the  sinking  sun.  Behind  the 
Terrace  are  the  trees  and  lawns  of  the 
best-kept  Park  in  London. 

In  the  afternoon  of  a  late  September 
day,  there  are  not  many  who  walk  in  these 
gardens.  Arnold  and  Iris  had  the  Terrace 
almost  to  themselves,  save  for  half-ar 
dozen  girls  with  children,  and  two  or  three 
old  men  making  the  most  of  the  last  sum- 
mer they  were  ever  likely  to  see,  though 
it  would  have  been  cruel  to  tell  them  sa 

*<  This  is  your  favourite  walk,  Iris,"  said 
Arnold  at  last,  breaking  the  silenca 

''Yes;  I  come  here  very  often.  It  is 
my  garden.  Sometimes  in  the  winter,  and 
when  the  east  wind  blows  up  the  river,  I 
have  it  all  to  myself." 

''A  quiet  life,  Iris,"  he  said,  ''and  a 
happy  lifa" 

"Yes;  a  happy  Ufa" 

"  Iris,  will  you  change  it  for  a  life  which 
will  not  be  so  quiet  1 "  He  took  her  hand, 
but  she  made  no  reply.  "  I  must  tell  you. 
Iris,  because  I  cannot  keep  it  £rom  you 
any  longer.  I  love  you  — oh,  my  dear,  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  I  love  you." 

"  Oh,  Arnold  1 "  she  whispered.  It  had 
come,  the  thing  she  feared  to  hear ! 

"  May  I  go  on  t  I  have  told  you  now 
the  most  important  thbg,  and  the  rest 
matters  littla  Oh,  Iris,  may  I  go  on  and 
tellyouaUt" 

"  Go  on,"  she  said ;  "  tell  me  all." 

"  As  for  telling  you  everything,"  he  said 
with  a  little  laugh,  "  that  is  no  new  thing. 
I  have  told  you  all  that  is  in  my  mind  for 
a  year  and  mora  It  seems  natural  that  I 
should  tell  you  this  too,  even  if  it  did  not 
concern  you  at  all,  but  some  other  girl ; 
though  that  would  be  impossibla  I  love 
you.  Iris ;  I  love  you — ^I  should  like  to  say 
nothing  mora  But  I  must  tell  you  as  weU 
that  I  am  quite  a  poor  man ;  I  am  <in  abso- 
lute pauper;  I  have  nothing  at  all — no 
money,  no  work,  nothing.  My  studio  and 
all  must  go  back  to  her ;  and  yet^  Iris,  in 
spite  of  this,  I  am  so  selfish  as  to  tell  jon 
that  I  love  you.  I  would  give  you,  if  I 
could,  the  most  delightful  palace  in  the 
world,  and  I  o£fer  you  a  share  in  the  un- 
certain life  of  an  artist,  who  does  not  know 
whether  he  has  any  genius,  or  whether  he 
is  fit  even  to  be  called  an  artist" 

She  gave  him  her  hand  with  the  frank- 
ness wmch  was  her  chief  charm,  and  with 
a  look  in  her  eyes  so  full  of  trust  and 
truth  that  his  heart  sank  within  him  for 
very  fear  lest  he  should  prove  unworthy  of 
so  much  confidenca  (  '  r\r\n  1 1> 
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'<  Oh,  Arnold,"  ahe  said,  '<  I  think  that  I 
have  loved  jon  all  along,  oyer  since  yon 
began  to  write  to  ma  And  yet  I  never 
thought  that  love  would  come  to  me." 

He  led  her  into  that  bosky  grove  set 
with  seats  convenient  for  lovers,  which  lies 
romantically  dose  to  the  Italian  Bestau- 
rant,  where  they  sell  the  cocoa  and  the 
ginger-beer.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
place  beside  themselves,  and  here,  among 
the  falling  leaves,  and  in  a  solitude  as 
profound  as  on  the  top  of  a  Dartmoor 
Tor,  Arnold  told  the  story  of  his  love 
again,  and  with  grefiiter  coherence,  though 
even  more  passion. 

''  Oh,"  said  Iris  again,  "  how  could  you 
love  me,  Arnold — how  could  you  love  any 
girl  so )  It  is  a  shame,  Arnold ;  we  are 
not  worth  so  much.  Could  any  woman," 
she  thought^  **  be  worth  the  wealth  of  pas- 
sion and  devotion  which  her  lover  poured 
out  for  herl" 

"My  tutor,"  he  went  on,  "if  you  only 
knew  what  things  you  have  taught  me,  a 
man  of  experience  1  Ifladmiredyou  when 
I  thought  you  must  be  a  man,  and  pictured 
an  old  scholar  full  of  books  and  wisdom, 
what  could  I  do  when  I  found  that  a  young 
girl  had  written  those  letters  f  You  gave 
mine  back  to  me ;  did  you  think  that  I 
would  ever  part  with  yours  ?  And  you 
owned— oh,  Iris,  what  would  not  the 
finished  woman  of  the  world  give  to  have 
the  secret  of  your  power  t — you  owned 
that  you  knew  all  my  letters,  everyone,  by 
heart  And  after  all,  you  will  love  me, 
your  disciple  and  pupu,  and  a  man  who 
has  his  way  to  make  from  the  very  be- 
guiling and  first  round  of  the  ladder. 
Think,  Iris,  first  Is  it  right  to  tiirow 
away  so  much  upon  a  man  who  is  worUi 
so  Utttel" 

"  But  I  am  elad  that  you  are  poor.  If 
you  were  rich  I  should  have  been  afraid — 
oh,  not  of  you,  Arnold — never  of  you,  but 
of  your  people.  And,  besides,  it  is  so  good 
— oh,  so  very  Rood  for  a  young  man — a 
young  man  of  the  best  kind,  not  my 
cousin's  kind — ^to  be  poor.  Nobody  ought 
ever  to  be  allowedHo  become  rich  before 
he  is  fifty  years  of  ase  at  the  very  least 
Because  now  you  wiO  have  to  work  in 
earnest,  and  you  will  become  a  great  artist 
—yes,  a  truly  great  artist^  and  we  shall  be 
proud  of  you." 
"You   shall   make  of  me  what  you 

f  lease,  and  what  you  can*  For  your  sake, 
ris,  I  wish  I  were  another  BaphaeL 
You  are  my  mistress  and  my  queen.  Bid 
me  to  die  and  I  will  dare— Iris,  I  swear 


that  the  words  of  the  extravagant  old  song 
are  real  to  me." 

"  Nay,"  she  said,  "  not  your  Qaeen,  but 
your  servant  always.     Surely  love  cannot 
command.   But^  I  think,"  she  added  softly, 
with  a  tender  blush ;  "I  think— nay,  I  am_ 
sure  and  certain  that  it  can  obey." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  fiugers. 

"  My  love,"  he  murmured ;  "  my  love — 
my  love  I" 

The  shadows  lengthened  and  the  evening 
fell ;  but  those  two^fooUsh  people  sat  side 
by  side,  and  hand  in  hand,  and  what  they 
said  fiirther  we  need  not  write  down,  be- 
cause to  tell  too  much  of  what  young 
lovers  whisper  to  each  other  is  a  land  of 
sacrilega 

.   At  lasVAmold  became  aware  that  the  sun 
was  actually  set^  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet 

They  walked  home  again  across  the 
Suspension  Bridge.  In  Uie  western  sky 
was  hanging  a  huge  bank  of  cloud  ^  all 
bathed  in  purple,  red,  and  gold ;  the  river 
was  ablaze ;  the  barges  floated  in  a  golden 
base ;  the  light  shone  on  their  fac^  and 
made  them  all  glorious,  like  the  face  of 
Moses,  for  they,  too,  had  stood — ^nay,  they 
were  still  standing — at  the  very  gates  of 
Heaven. 

"  See,  Irii,"  said  the  happy  lover,  "  the 
day  is  done;  your  old  Hfe  is  finished ;  it 
has  been  a  happy  time,  audit  sets  in  glory 
and  splendour.  The  red  light  in  the  west 
is  a  happy  omen  of  the  day  to  come." 

So  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
over  the  river,  and  then  to  his  own  studio 
in  Tite  Street  There^  in  the  solemn  twi- 
Ught^  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  renewed 
the  vows  of  love  with  kisses  and  fond 
caress. 

"  Iris,  my  dear — my  dear — ^yon  are  mine 
and  I  am  yours.  THiat  have  I  done  to 
deserve  this  happy  &te  f  " 

CHAPTER  VIIL       THE  DISCOVEBY. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  Mr. 
Emblem  looked  up  from  the  chess-board. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Arbuthnot  this  evening, 
my  dear  I"  he  asked. 

It  would  be  significant  in  some  houses 
when  a  young  man  is  expected  every 
evening.  Iris  blushed,  and  said  that 
perhaps  he  was  not  coming.  But  he  was, 
and  his  step  was  on  the  stair  as  she 
spoke. 

"You  are  Ute,  Mr.  Arbuthnot^"  said' 
Mr.  Emblem  reproachfully ;  "  you  are  late, 
sir,  and  somehow  we  get  no  music  now 
until  you  come.    Play  us  somethiug,  Iris. 
It  is  my  move,  Lal%^^'GoOgre 
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LriB  opened  the  piano  and  Arnold  sat 
down  beside  her,  and  their  eyes  met. 
There  was  in  each  the  consdoosness  of  what 
had  passed. 

"I  shall  speak  to  him  to-night,  Iris," 
Arnold  whispered.  ''  I  have  already 
written  to  my  oonain.  Do  not  be  hurt  k 
she  does  not  call  upon  you.'' 

''Nothing  of  that  sort  will  hurt  me/' 
Iris  said,  bemg  ignorant  of  social  ways,  and 
without  the  least  ambition  to  rise  in  the 
world.  "  If  your  cousin  does  not  call  upon 
me  I  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Why 
should  she  want  to  know  me  t  But  I  am 
sorry,  Arnold,  that  she  is  angry  with 
you." 

L^  Boy  just  then  found  himself  in 
presence  of  a  most  beautifol  problem — 
white  to  move  and  checkmate  in  three 
moves.  Mr.  Emblem  found  the  meshes  of 
fate  dosing  round  him  earlier  than  usual, 
and  both  Mut  their  heads  closely  over  the 
table. 

<<  Checkmate ! "  said  Lala  Boy.  "  My 
friend,  you  have  played  badly  this  evening." 

<a  have  played  badly,"  Mr.  Emblem 
replied,  '<  because  to-morrow  will  be  an 
important  day  for  Iris,  and  for  mysel£  A 
day.  Iris,  that  I  have  been  looking  forward 
to  for  eighteen  years,  ever  smce  I  got  your 
father's  hst  letter,  written  upon  hu  death- 
bed. It  seems  a  long  time,  but  like  a  life- 
time," said  the  old  man  of  seventy-five,  '*  it 
is  as  nothing  when  it  is  gone.  Eighteen 
years,  and  you  were  a  little  thing  of  three, 
child  I" 

*'  What  is  going  to  happen  to  me,  grand- 
father, except  that  I  shall  be  twenty- 
one  t" 

"  We  shall  see  to-morrow.  Patience,  my 
dear — ^patienca" 

He  spread  out  his  hands  and  laughed. 
What  was  going  to  happen  to  himself  was 
a  small  thing  compared  with  the  restoration 
of  Iris  to  her  own. 

''Mr.  Emblem,"  said  Arnold,  "I  also 
have  something  of  importance  to  say." 

"You,  too,  Mr.  Arbuthnott  Cannot 
jK^urs  wait  also  until  to-morrow  t " 

"No;  it  is  too  important  It  cannot 
wait  an  hour." 

"Well,  sir"— Mr.  Emblem  pushed  up 
his  spectacles  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
— "  well,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  let  us  have  it" 

"  I  think  you  may  guess  what  I  have  to 
say,  Mr.  Emblem  I  am  sure  that  Lala 
Boy  has  already  guessed  it" 

The  Philosopher  inclined  his  head  in 
assent 

"  It  IB  that  I  have  this  afternoon  asked 


Iris  to  many  me,  Mr.  Emblem.     And  she 
has  consented." 

"Have  you  consented,  Iris,  my  dearT 
said  her  grandfather. 

She  placed  her  hand  in  Arnold's  for 
reply. 

*<Do  you  think  you  know  him  well 
enough,  my  dear)"  Mr.  Emblem  asked 
mvdy,  lookinff  at  her  lover.  **  Marriage 
IS  a  serious  thms ;  it  is.  a  pertnerahip  fas 
life.  Children,  thbik  well  before  you  ven- 
ture on  the  happiness  or  ruin  of  your  whole 
lives.  Andyouaresoyoung.  Whiatapity—- 
what  a  thousand  pities  that  people  were  not 
ordained  to  marry  at  seventy  or  so  1 " 

"  We  have  thought  well,"  said  Arnold. 
"Iris  has  fsith  in  me." 

"  Then,  young  man,  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  Iris  will  marry  to  please  herself,  and 
I  pray  thatshe  may  be  happy.  Ab  for  you^I 
like  your  face  and  your  manners,  bat  I  do 
not  know  who  you  are,  nor  what  your 
means  may  ba  Bemember  that  I  am 
poor — I  am  so  poor — I  can  tell  you  all 
now,  that  to-morrow  we  shall  —  well, 
patience — ^to-morrow  I  shall  most  likely 
have  my  very  stock  seized  and  sold." 

"  Your  stock  sold  1  Oh,  grandfather ! " 
cried  Iris;  "and  you  did  not  tell  mel 
And  I  have  been  so  happy." 

"  Friend,"  said  LaU,  "  was  it  weU  to  hide 
this  from  me  t " 

"  Foolish  people,"  Mr.  Emblem  went  on, 
"  have  spread  reports  that  I  am  rich,  and 
have  saved  money  for  Iris.  It  is  not  triM, 
Mr.  ArbuUmot  I  am  not  ricL  Iris  will 
come  to  you  empty-handed." 

"And  as  for  me,  I  have  nothing,"  said 
Arnold,  "except  a  pair  of  hahda  and  all 
the  time  there  is.  So  we  have  all  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose." 

"  You  have  your  profession,"  said  Irii^ 
"  and  I  have  mine.  Orandfather,  do  not 
fear,  even  though  we  shall  all  four  become 
poor  together." 

It  seemed  natural  to  include  Lala  Boy, 
who  had  been  im^luded  with  them  for 
twenty  years. 

"  As  for  Iris  being  empty-handed,"  said 
Arnold, "  how  can  that  ever  be  9  Why,  she 
carries  in  her  hands  an  inexhaustible  cornu- 
copia, full  of  precious  thingp." 

"Mydear,'^said  the  old  man,  holding 
out  his  arms  to  her, "  I  could  not  keep  you 
always.  Some  day  I  knew  you  w«iM 
leave  me ;  it  b  well  that  you  should  leave 
me  when  I  am  no  longer  able  to  keep  a 
roof  over  your  head." 

"  But  we  shall  find  a  roof  for  you,  grand- 
father, somewhere.    We  shall  never  part'' 
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•  "  The  beat  of  girls  always,"  said  Mr. 

Emblem; ''the  best  of  girk  Blr.  Aibathnot, 

yon  are  a  happy  man.^ 

Then  the  Sage  lifted  up  his  voice  and 

Baid  solemnly: 

"  On  her  tongae  dwelleth  mnsic ;  the 

sweetness  of  honey  floweth  from  her  lips ; 

fanmility  is  like  a  crown  of  gloty  abont  her 

head  ;  her  eye  speaketh  softness  and  love ; 

her  husband  pntteth  his  heart  in  her  bosom 

and  findeth  joy." 

'*Oh,  you  are  all  too   good  to  me," 

mnrmnred  Iris. 

"  A  friend  of  mine,"  said  Mr.  Emblem, 
'*  now,  like  nearly  all  my  friends,  beneath 
the  sod,  used  to  say  that  a  good  marriage 
was  a  happy  blending  of  the  finest  Wallsend 
with  the  most  delicate  Silkstona  Bat  he 
was  in  the  coal  trade.  For  my  own  part 
I  haye  always  thonght  that  it  is  like  the 
binding  of  two  scarce  volomes  into  one." 

<'  Oh,  not  second-hand  volames,  grand- 
&ther,"  said  Iris. 

"  I  don't  know.  Certainly  not  new  ones. 
Not  volumes  under  one-and-twenty,  if  you 
please.  Mr.  Aibuthnot,  I  am  glad ;  you 
will  know  why  very  soon.  I  am  very  glad 
that  Iris  made  her  choice  before  her 
twenty-first  birthday.  Whatever  may 
happen  now,  no  one  can  say  that  either  of 
you  were  influenced  by  any  expectations. 
You  both  think  yourselves  paupers ;  well, 
I  say  nothing,  because  I  know  nothing. 
But,  children,  if  a  great  thing  happen  to 
vou,  and  that  before  f our-and-twenty  hours 
have  passed,  be  prepared — ^be  prepared,  I 
say — to  receive  it  with  moderate  rejoicing." 
"To-morrow!"  Iiis  asked.  "Why  to- 
morrow t  Why  not  to-night^  if  you  have 
a  secret  to  tell  ust" 

"  Your  father  enjoined  in  his  last  letter 
to  wait  till  you  were  twenty-ona  The  eve 
of  your  birthday,  however,  is  the  same  thing 
as  your  birthday.  We  will  open  the  papers 
to-night  What  I  have  to  tell  you.  Iris, 
shall  be  told  in  the  presence  of  your  lover, 
whatever  it  is-— good  or  bad." 

He  led  the  way  downstairs  into  the  back 
shop.  Here  he  lit  the  gas,  and  began  to 
open  his  case,  slowly  and  cautiously. 

"Eighteen  years  aeo,  Iris,  my  diild,  I 
received  your  father^slast  letter,  written  on 
his  death-bed.  This  I  have  already  told 
yocL  He  set  down,  in  that  letter,  several 
things  which  surprised  me  very  much.  We 
shallcome  to  these  things  presently.  He 
also  laid  down  certain  inBtractionn  for  vour 
briDj;ing  np^  ^y  dear.  /^<a»,  first  of  all, 
to  give  yoQ  ^  good  an  ec/^^^^fon  as  I  could 
aflford;  I  ^^  to  keep  ^^      ^a  much  as 


V 
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possible  separated  from  companions  who 
might  not  be  thought  afterwards  fit  to  be  the 
friends  of  a  young  lady.     Yon  have  had  ae 

Sood  an  education  as  Lala  Boy  and  I  could 
evise  between  us.  From  him  you  have 
learned  mathematics,  so  as  to  steady  youi 
mind  and  make  you  exact ;  and  you  have 
learned  the  science  of  Heraldry  from  me,  so 
that  you  may  at  once  step  into  your  own 
place  in  the  polite  world,  where,  no  doubt, 
it  is  a  familiar  and  a  necessary  study.  You 
have  also  learned  music,  because  that  is  an 
accomplishment  which  every  one  should 
possess.  What  more  can  any  girl  want  foi 
any  station)  My  dear,  I  am  happy  to 
thmk  that  a  gentleman  is  your  lover.  Lei 
him  tell  us,  now — Lala  Boy  and  me — to 
our  very  faces,  if  he  thinks  we  have,  between 
us,  made  you  a  lady." 

Arnold  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand.  ^ 
"  There  is  no  more  perfect  lady,"  he  said, 
"inaUtheknd." 

"  Iris's  father,  Mr.  *Arbuthnot^  was  8 
gentleman  of  honourable  and  andenl 
fandly,  and  I  will  tell  you,  presently,  as 
soon  as  I  find  it  out  myself,  his  real  name 
As  for  his  coat-of-arms,  he  bore  Quarterly, 
first  and  fourth,  two  roses  and  a  boar'E 
head  erect;  second  and  third,  gules  and 
fesse  between— strange,  now,  that  I  have 
forgotten  what  it  was  between.  Every 
body  calls  himself  a  gentleman  nowadays 
even  Mr.  Ghalker,  who  is  going  to  sell  m< 
up,  I  suppose;  but  everybody,  if  yoi 
please,  is  not  armiger.  Ins,  your  f atiiei 
was  armiger.  I  suppose  I  am  a  gentlemai 
on  Sundays,  when  I  go  to  church  with  Iris 
and  wear  a  black  coat  But  your  father 
my  dear,  though  he  married  my  daughter 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth.  And  on< 
who  knows  Heraldry  respects  a  gentle 
man  by  birth."  He  laid  hia  hand  nov 
on  the  handle  of  the  safe,  as  if  th< 
time  were  nearly  come  for  opening  it»  bu 
not  quite.  "  He  sent  me,  with  this  las' 
letter,  a  small  parcel  for  }ou,  my  dear,  no 
to  be  opened  until  you  readied  the  age  o; 
twenty-one.  As  for  the  person  who  hai 
succeeded  to  his  inheritance,  she  was  to  h 
left  in  peaceable  possession  for  a  reasm 
which  he  gave— quite  a  romantic  story 
which  I  wUl  tell  you  presently— until  yoi 
came  of  age.  He  was  very  urgent  on  tfai 
point  If,  however,  any  disaster  of  sick 
ness  or  ndsfortnne  fell  upon  me,  I  was  ti 
act  in  your  interests  at  once,  withoQ 
waiting  for  tima  Children,"  the  old  mai 
added  solenmly,  "by  the  blessing  o 
Heaven — ^I  cannot  take  it  asanythingless-* 
I  have  been  spared  in  health  and  fortuof 
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until  this  day/  Now  let  me  depart  in  peace, 
for  my  trust  la  expired,  and  my  cluld  is 
safe,  her  inheritance  secured,  with  a 
younger  and  a  better  protector."  He  placed 
the  key  in  the  door  of  the  safe.  '*  I  do  not 
know,  mind,"  he  said,  still  hesitating  to 
take  the  final  step ;  *'  I  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  the  inheritance ;  it  may  be  little 
or  may  be  great  The  letter  does  not 
inform  me  on  this  point  I  do  not  even 
know  the  name  of  the  testator,  my  son-in- 
law's  father.  Nor  do  I  know  the  name  of 
my  daughter's  husband.  I  do  not  eyen 
know  your  true  name,  Iris,  my  child.  But 
it  is  not  Aglea" 

*'  Then,  haye  I  been  going  under  a  false 
name  all  my  life  1" 

"  It  was  the  name  your  fother  chose  to 
bear  for  reasons  which  seemed  good  and 
sufSdent  to  him,  and  these  are  purt  of  the 
story  which  I  shall  have  to  tell  you.  Will 
you  have  this  story  first,  or  shall  we  first 
open  the  safe  and  read  the  contents  of  the 
parcel)'* 

<'First»"  said  Arnold,  <'let  us  sit-down 
and  look  in  each  other's  faces." 

It  was  a  practical  suggestion.    But,  as  it 

Srored,  it  was  an  unl^y  one,  because  it 
epriyed  them  of  the  story. 

"  Iris,"  he  said,  while  they  waited,  <<  this 
is  truly  wonderful  1 " 

*'0h,  Arnold  1  What  am  I  to  do  with 
an  inheritance  I " 

''That  depends  on  what  it  ia  Perhaps 
it  is  a  landed  estate;  in  which  case  we 
shall  not  be  much  better  off,  and  can  go  on 
with  our  work;  perhaps  there  will  be 
houses;  perhaps  it  will  be  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  perhaps  hundreda  Shall  we 
build  a  castle  in  the  air  to  suit  our 
inheritance  1 " 

^'Tes;  let  us  pretend.  Oh,  grandfather, 
atop  one  moment  1  Our  casUe,  Arnold, 
shidl  be,  first  of  all,  the  most  beautiful 
studio  in  the  world  for  you.  You  shall 
have  tapestry,  blue  china,  armour,  lovely 
glass,  soft  carpets,  carved  doors  and  painted 
panels,  a  tall  mantelshelf,  old  wooden 
cabinets,  silver  cups,  and  everything  dse 
what  one  ought  to  like,  and  you  shall 
choose  everything  for  yourself,  and  never 
get  tired  of  it  But  you  must  go  on 
painting;  you  muat  never  stop  work- 
mg,  because  we  must  be  proud  of  you. 
Oh,  but  I  have  not  done  yet  My 
grandiiEither  is  to  have  two  rooms  for 
himself,  which  he  can  fill  with  the  booka 
he  will  apend  hia  time  in  collecting; 
Lala  Soy  will  have  two  more  rooms, 
quite  separate,  where  he  can  sit  by  him- 


self whenever  he  does  not  choose  to  sit 
with  me ;  I  shall  have  my  own  study  to 
myself,  where  I  shall  go  on  reading 
mathematics ;  and  we  shall  all  have,  between 
us,  the  most  beautiful  dining-room  and 
drawing-room  that  you  ever  saw;  and  a 
garden  and  a  fountain ;  and — ^yee — money 
to  give. to  people  who  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  ourselves.    Will  that  do,  Arnold  t " 

"Yes,  but  you  have  almost  forgotten 
yourself,  dear.  There  must  be  carriages 
for  you,  and  jewels,  and  dainty  things  all 
your  own,  and  a  boudoir,  and  nobody  shall 
think  of  doing  or  saying  anything  in  lihe 
house  at  aU,  except  for  your  pleasure ;  will 
thatdo,  Iria?" 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  give  parties 
of  some  land,  and  to  go  to  them.  Perhaps 
one  may  get  to  like  society.  You  will 
teach  me  lawn-tennis,  Arnold ;  and  I  should 
like,  I  think,  to  learn  dancing.  I  auppoae 
I  must  leave  off  making  my  own  drasaes, 
though  I  know  that  I  ahall  never  be  so 
well  dressed  if  I  da  And  about  the  cakes 
and  puddings — ^but^  oh,  there  is  enough 

<<  It  is  Sffieult,"  said  Lala  Roy, "  to  bear 
adversity.  But  to  be  temperate  in  pros- 
perity is  the  height  of  wisdom." 

"  And  now  suppose,  Iria,"  said  Arnold, 
''that  the  inheritance,  instead  of  beine 
thousands  a  year,  is  only  a  few  hondreda 

"  Ah,  then,  Arnold,  it  will  be  ever  so 
much  simpler.  We  shall  have  something 
to  live  upon  until  you  begin  to  make  money 
for  us  alL" 

''  Yes ;  that  ia  very  simple.  But  suppose, 
again,  that  the  inheritance  is  nothing  but  a 
small  sum  of  money." 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Iris,  "  we  will  give 
it  all  to  grandfakther,  who  will  pay  off  his 
creditor,  and  we  will  go  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened." 

''Child  1 "  said  Mr.  Emblem,  " do  yon 
think  that  I  would  take  your  little 
alir 

"And  suppose,  agab,"  Arnold  went 
on,  "that  the  inheritance  tuma  out  a 
deluaion,  and  that  there  is  nothing  at 
all!" 

"That  cannot  be  supposed,"  said  Mr. 
Emblem  quickly ;  "  that  is  absurd  1 " 

"  If  it  were,"  said  Iris,  "  we  shall  only 
be,  to-morrow,  just  exactly  what  we  are 
today.  I  am  a  teacher  by  correspondence, 
with  five  pupils.  Arnold  is  looking  for  art- 
work which  will  pay ;  and  between  us,  my 
dear  grandfather  and  LalaBoy,we  are  going 
to  see  that  you  want  nothix^." 

Always  lida  Boy  with  her  grandfather,  as 
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if  their  interests  were  identical,  and,  indeed, 
he  had  lived  so  long  with  them  that  Lris 
oonld  not  separate  the  two  old  men. 
/'  We  will  aU  Uve  together,"  Lns  con- 
tinned,  "  and  when  onr  f  ortnne  is  made  we 
will  all  live  in  a  palace.  And  now,  grand- 
father, that  we  have  relieved  our  feelings, 
shall  we  have  the  story  and  the  opening  of 
the  paptai  in  the  safe  9 " 

'' Whichwillyon  have  fiistt  "Mr.  Emblem 
asked  again. 

*'  Oh,  the  safe,"  said  Arnold.  <<  The  story 
can  wait  Let  us  examine  the  contents  of 
the  safa" 

<<The  storv,"  said  Mr.  Emblem,  <'is 
nearly  all  tola  in  your  father's  letter,  my 
dear.  But  there  is  a  little  that  I  would 
tell  you  first,  before  I  read  that  letter. 
You  know,  Iris,  that  I  have  never  been 
rich ;  my  shop  has  kept  me  up  till  now, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  put  by 
money.  Well — my  daughter  Alice,  your 
poor  mother,  my  dear,  who  was  as  good 
and  dever  as  you  are,  was  determined 
to  earn  her  own  living,  and  so  she  went 
out  as  a  governess.  And  one  day  she 
came  home  with  her  husband;  she  had 
been  married  the  day  before,  and  she  told 
me  they  had  very  littie  money,  and  her 
husband  was  a  schohur  and  a  g^tieman, 
and  wanted  to  get  work  by  writing.  He 
got  some,  but  not  enough,  and  they  were 
always  in  a  poor  way,  until  one  day 
he  got  a  letter  from  America— it  was  while 
the  Civil  War  was  raging — ^from  an  old 
Oxford  friend,  inviting  him  to  enusrate 
and  try  fortune  as  a  journalist  out  there. 
He  went,  and  his  wife  was  to  join  him. 
But  she  died,  my  dear ;  your  mother  died, 
and  a  year  later  I  had  your  father's  last 
letter,  which  I  am  now  going  to  read  to 
you." 

'*  One  moment,  sir,"  said  Arnold. 
*^  Before  you  open  the  Hie  and  take  out 
the  papers,  remember  that  Iris  and  I  can 
take  nothing — nothing  at  all  for  ourselves 
until  all  your  troubles  are  tided  over." 

^'Ohildren — children," cried  Mr.  Emblem. 

*'  Go,  my  son,  to  the  Desert,"  observed 
the  Sage,  standing  solemnly  upright  like 
a  Prophet  of  Israd.  **  Observe  the  young 
stork  of  the  wilderness,  how  he  beareth 
on  lib  wings  his  aged  sire  and  supplieth 
him  with'  food.  The  piety  of  a  child  is 
sweeter  than  the  incense  of  Persia  offered 
to  the  sun;  yea,  more  delicious  is  it  than 
the  odours  from  a  field  of  Arabian  spice." 

^<  Thank  you,  Lala,"  said  Mr.  Emblem. 
''And  now,  children,  we  will  discover  the 
mystery." 


He  unlocked  the  safe  and  threw  it  open 
with  somewhat  of  a  theatrical  air.  '^  The 
roll  of  papers."  Hetookitout  '''Forlris, 
to  be  opened  on  her  twenty.first  birthday.' 
And  tnis  is  the  eve  of  it  But  where 
is  the  letter!  I  tied  the  letter  round  it, 
with  a  piece  of  tapa  Veiy  strange.  I 
am  sure  I  tied  the  letter  with  a  piece  of 

tapa    Perhaps  it  was Where  is  the 

letter)" 

He  peered  about  in  the  safe ;  there  was 
nothing  else  in  it  except  a  few  old  account- 
books  ;  but  he  could  not  find  the  letter  1 
Where  could  it  be  1 

*'  I  remember,"  he  said — ^*  most  distinctly 
I  remember  tying  up  the  letter  with  the 
parcel    Where  can  it  be  gone  to  1 " 

A  feeling  of  trouble  to  come  seized  him. 
He  was  p^ectiy  sure  he  had  tied  up  the 
letter  with  the  parcel,  and  here  was  the 
parcel  without  the  letter,  and  no  one  had 
opened  the  safe  except  himself. 

'<  Never  mind  about  the  letter,  grand- 
father," said  Iris;  '<we  shaU  find  that 
afterwards." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  open  the  parcel" 

It  was  a  packet  about  the  size  of  a  crown- 
octavo  volume,  in  brown  paper,  carefully 
fastened  up  witii  gum,  and  on  the  face  of  it 
was  a  white  label  inscribed:  ''For  Iris,  to 
be  opened  on  her  twenty-first  birthday." 
Everybody  in  turn  took  it,  weighed  it,  so 
to  speak,  looked  at  it  curiously,  and  read 
the  legend.  Then  they  returned  it  to  Mr. 
Emblem,  who  laid  it  before  him  and  pro- 
duced a  penknif a  With  this,  as  carefully 
and  solemnly  as  if  he  were  offering  up  a 
sacrifice  or  performing  a  religious  function, 
he  cut  the  parcel  straight  through. 

"  After  eighteen  years,"  he  said ;  "after 
eighteen  years.  The  ink  will  be  fsded  and 
the  papers  yellow.  But  we  shall  see  the 
certificates  of  the  marriage  and  of  your 
baptism.  Iris ;  there  will  also  be  letters  to 
different  people,  and  a  true  account  of  the 
rupture  with  his  father,  and  the  cause,  of 
which  his  letter  spoka  And  of  course  we 
shall  find  out  what  was  his  real  name  and 
what  is  the  kind  of  inheritance  which  has 
been  waiting  for  you  so  long,  my  dear. 
Now  thea" 

The  covering  in  case  of  the  packet  was  a 
kind  of  stiff  cwlboard  or  millboard,  within 
brown  paper.  Mr.  Emblem  laid  it  open. 
It  was  full  of  folded  papers.  He  took  up 
the  first  and  opened  it  The  paper  was 
blank.  The  next^  it  was  blank ;  the  third, 
it  was  blank;  the  fourth,  and  fifth,  and 
sixth,  and  so  on  throughout  The  case, 
which  had  been  waiting  so  long,  waiting 
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for  eighteen  years,  to  be  opened  on  Iris's 
t  went  J  first  birthdaj,  was  full  of  blank 
papers*  They  were  all  half  sbeeta  of  note- 
paper. 

Mr.  Emblem  looked  surprised  at  the 
first  two  or  three  papers ;  then  he  turned 
pale ;  then  he  ruahed  at  the  rest.  When 
he  had  opened  all,  he  stared  about  him 
with  bewilderment. 

"  Where  ia  the  letter  %  "  he  asked  again. 
Then  he  began  with  trembling  hands  to 
tear  out  the  contents  of  the  safe  and  spread 
them  upon  the  table.  The  letter  was 
nowhere, 

"I  am  certain/'  he  said,  for  the  tenth 
time,  "I  am  quite  certain  that  I  tied  up 
the  letter  with  red  tape,  outside  the  packet. 
And  no  one  has  been  at  the  safe  except 
me," 

"Tell  us,"  said  Arnold,  "the  contents 
of  the  letter  as  well  as  you  remember  theoL 
Your  son-iu-Iaw  was  known  to  you  under 
the  name  of  Aglen,  which  was  not  his  real 
name.     Did  he  tell  you  his  real  name  I " 

"No." 

"What  did  he  tell  youl  Da  you  re- 
member the  letter  1 " 

"I  remember  every  word  of  the  letter/' 

"  If  you  dictate  it,  I  will  write  it  down. 
That  may  be  a  help/' 

Mr,  Emblem  began  quickly,  and  as  if  he 
was  afraid  of  forgetting  : 

<f  ^  When  you  read  these  lines,  I  shall  be 
in  the  Silent  Land,  whither  Alice,  my  wife, 
has  gone  before  me." 

Then  Mr,  Emblem  began  to  stammer, 

"  '  In  one  sniall  thing  w6  deceived  you, 
Alice  and  L  My  name  is  not  Aglen ' — is 
not  Aglen " 

And  her«  a  strange  thing  happened. 
His  memory  failed  him  at  this  points 

"  Take  time/'  said  Arnold ;  *'  there  ia  no 
hnrry/' 

Mr.  Emblem  shook  his  head. 

"  I  shall  remember  the  rest  to-morrow, 
perhaps/^  he  said. 

"Is  tJiere  anything  else  you  have  to 
help  us  1  "  asked  Arnold  ;  "  never  mind 
the  letter,  Mr.  Emblem.  No  donbt  that 
will  come  back  presently.  Yon  see  we 
want  to  tind  out,  first,  who  Iris's  father 
really  was,  and  wliat  is  her  real  name. 
There  was  his  coat^of-arms.  That  will 
connect  her  with  go  me  family,  though 
it  may  be  a  family  with  many  branches." 

"  Yes-^oh  yes  1  his  coat-of-arma  I  have 
seen  hie  stgnet^ring  a  dozen  times.  Yea, 
his  coat;  yes,  first  and  fourth,  two  roses 
and  a  boar's  head  erect ;  second  and  third 


"Humph  I  Wai  there  anyone  who 
knew  him  before  he  was  married  f  " 

*' Yes,  yes,"  Mr.  Emblem  Eat  up  eagerly, 
"  Yes,  there  ia — there  is  ;  he  is  my  oldest 
customen  But  I  forget  his  name.  I  have 
forgotten  everything.  Perhaps  I  shall  get 
back  my  memory  to-morrow.  But  I  am 
old.     Perhaps  it  will  never  get  back." 

He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and 
stared  about  him  with  bewildered  eyes. 

''I  do  not  know,  young  man,"  he  said 
presently,  addressing  Arnold,  "who  you 
are.  If  yon  come  from  Mr  Ghalker,  let 
me  tell  you  it  is  a  day  too  soon.  To- 
morrow we  will  speak  of  business/'  Then 
he  sprung  to  his  feet  suddenly,  struck  with 
a  thought  which  pierced  him  like  a  dagger, 
*■  To-morrow  1  It  is  the  day  when  they 
will  come  to  sell  me  np.  Oh,  Iris  I  what 
did  tliat  matter  when  you  were  safe  1  Now 
we  are  all  paupers  together — all  paupers." 

He  fell  back  in  his  chair  white  and 
trembling.  Iris  soothed  him  ;  kissed  his 
cheek  and  pressed  his  hand;  bat  the 
terror  and  despair  of  bankruptcy  were 
upon  him.  This  is  an  awful  spectre,  which 
ia  ever  ready  to  appear  before  the  man 
who  has  embarked  hia  all  iu  one  venture. 
A  disastrous  season,  two  or  three  unlucky- 
ventures,  a  succession  of  bad  debta,  and 
the  grisly  spectre  stands  before  them.  He 
had  no  terror  for  the  old  man  so  long  as 
he  thought  that  Iris  wag  safe.  But 
now 

"Idle  talk,  Iris— idle  talk,  child/' he  said, 
when  they  tried  to  comfort  him,  "How 
can  a  girl  make  money  by  teaching  1  Idle 
talk,  young  man.  How  can  money  be  made 
by  painting  %  It's  as  bad  a  trade  as 
writing.  How  can  money  be  made  anyhow 
but  in  an  honest  shop?  And  to-morrow 
I  shall  have  no  thop,  and  we  shall  all  go 
into  the  street  together  1 " 

Presently,  when  lamentations  had  yielded 
to  despair,  they  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
bed  It  was  past  midnight.  Ins  went 
upstairs  with  him,  while  Lala  Roy  and 
Arnold  waited  down  below,  And  then 
Arnold  made  a  great  discovery.  He  began 
to  eramine  the  folded  papers  which  were 
in  the  packet  I  think  he  had  some  kind 
of  vagne  idea  that  they  might  contain 
secret  and  invisible  writing.  They  were 
all  sheets  of  note-paper,  of  the  same  size, 
folded  in  the  same  way — namely,  doubled 
as  if  for  a  square  envelope.  On  holding 
one  to  the  lights  he  read  the  wat^r-mark  : 

HIEROGLYPHICA 

A  Vegetnbla  VeJlsim. 
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They  all  had  the  same  water-mark.  He 
showed  the  thing  to  the  Hindoo,  who  did 
not  understand  what  it  meant 

Then  Iris  came  down  again.  Her  grand- 
father was  sleeping.  Like  a  child,  he  fell 
asleep  the  moment  his  head  fell  upon 
the  pillow. 

**  Iris,"  he  said,  "  this  is  no  delusion 
of  your  grandfather's.  The  parcel  has  been 
robbed." 

"  How  do  jrou  know,  Arnold ! " 
'*  The  stupid  fellow  who  stole  and  opened 
the  packet  no  doubt  thought  he  was  won- 
derfully clever  to  fill  it  up  again  with 
paper.  ^  Bat  he  forgot  that  the  packet  has 
been  lying  for  eighteen  years  in  the  safe, 
and  that  this  note-paper  was  made  the  day 
before  yesterday." 

••  How  do  you  know  that  1  *' 
"  You  can  tell  by  the  look  and  feel  of 
the  paper ;  they  did  not  make  paper  Uke 
this  twenty  years  ago ;  besides,  look  at  the 
water-mark ; "  he  held  it  to  the  light,  and 
Iris  read  the  mystic  words.  *^  That  is  the 
fashion  of  to-day.  One  House  issues  a 
new  kind  of  paper,  with  a  fancy  name, 
and  another  imitates  them.  To-morrow,  I 
will  ascertain  exactly  when  this  paper  was 
made." 

**  But  who  would  steal  it^  Arnold  t  Who 
could  steal  it?" 

*'  It  would  not  probably  be  of  the  least 
use  to  anyone.  But  it  might  be  stolen  in 
order  to  sell  it  back.  We  may  see  an 
advertisement  carefully  worded,  guarded, 

or  perhaps Iris,  who  had  access  to  the 

place,  when  your  grandfather  was  out  1 " 

*'  No  one  but  James,  the  shopman.  He 
has  been  here  five-and-twenty  years.  He 
would  not^  surely,  rob  his  old  master.  No 
one  else  comes  here  except  the  customers 
and  Cousin  Joa" 

"  Joe  is  not,  I  believe,  quite " 

**  Joe  is  a  very  bad  man.  He  has  done 
dreadful  things.  But  then,  even  if  Joe 
were  bad  enough  to  rob  the  safe,  how 
could  he  get  at  it  1  My  grandfather  never 
leaves  it  unlocked.  Oh,  Arnold,  Arnold, 
that  all  this  trouble  should  fall  upon  us  on 

the  very  day " 

"  My  dear,  is  it  not  better  that  it  should 
fall  upon  you  when  I  am  here,  one  more 
added  to  ycYir  advisers  1  If  you  have  lost 
a  fortune,  I  have  found  one.  Think  that 
you  have  given  it  to  me." 

''Oh,  the  fortune  mav  go,"  she  said. 

« The  future  is  ours,  and  we  are  young. 

But  who  shall  console  my  grandfather  in 

his  old  age  for  his  bankroptcy  t " 

«  As  the  stream,"  said  XsM  Hoy, "  which 


passeth  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean, 
kisseth  every  meadow  on  its  way,  yet 
tarries  not  in  any  place,  so  Fortune  visits 
the  sons  of  men;  she  is  unstable  as  the 
wind;  who  shall  hold  hert  Let  not 
adversity  tear  off  the  wings  of  hope." 

They  could  do  nothing  mora  Arnold 
replaced  the  paper  in  the  packet,  and  gave 
it  to  Iris ;  they  put  back  the  ledgers  and 
account-books  in  the  safe,  and  locked  it 
up,  and  then  they  went  upstairs. 

*<  You  shall  go  to  bed,  iris,"  said  Arnold, 
"and  you,  too,  Lala.Roy.  I  shall  stay 
here,  in  case  Mr.  Emblem  should — should 
want  anything." 

He  was,  in  reality,  afraid  that  "  some- 
thing would  happen  "  to  the  old  man.  His 
sudden  loss  of  memory,  his  loss  of  self- 
control  when  he  spoke  of  his  bankruptcy, 
the  confusion  of  his  words,  told  clearly  of 
a  mind  unhinged.  He  could  not  go  away 
and  leave  Iris  with  no  better  protection 
than  one  other  weak  old  man. 

He  remained,  but  Iris  sat  with  him,  and 
in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  they 
talked  about  the  future. 

Under  every  roof  are  those  who  talk 
about  the  future,  and  those  who  think 
about  the  past ;  so  the  shadow  of  death  is 
always  with  us  and  the  sunshine  of  life. 
Not  without  reason  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Altar  incomplete  without  a  bone  of  some 
dead  man.  As  for  the  thing  which  had 
been,  stolen,  that  affected  them  but  little. 
What  does  it  matter — the  loss  of  what  was 
promised  but  five  minutes  since  t 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Lala  Soy  left  them.  They  sat  at  the 
window,  hand-iQ-hand,  and  talked.  The 
street  below  them  was  very  quiet ;  now 
and  then  a  late  cab  broke  the  silence,  or 
the  tramp  of  a  policeman ;  but  there  were 
no  other  sounds.  They  sat  in  darkness 
because  they  wanted  no  liglit  The  hours 
sped  too  swiftly  for  them.  At  five  the  day 
began  to  dawn. 

"  Iris,"  said  Arnold,  ''  leave  me  now, 
and  try  to  sleep  a  littla  Shall  we  ever 
forget  this  night  of  sweet  and  tender 
talk!" 

When  she  was  gone,  he  began  to  be 
aware  of  footsteps  overhead  in  the  old 
man's  room.  What  was  he  going  to  do  1 
Arnold  waited  at  the  door.  Presently  the 
door  opened,  and  he  heard  careful  steps 
upon  the  staira  They  were  the  steps  of 
Mr.  Emblem  himself.  He  was  fully 
dressed,  with  his  usual  care  and  neatness, 
his  black  silk  stock  buckled  behind,  and 
his  white  hair  hT^^^^^i^oogie 
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*'  Ab,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,"  he  said  cheerfully, 
*'  you  are  early  this  morning  I "  as  if  it  was 
quite  a  usual  thing  for  his  friends  to  Jook 
in  at  six  in  the  morning. 

<<  You  are  going  down  to  the  shop,  Mr. 
Emblem  1" 

"Yes,  certainly — to  the  shop.  Pray 
come  with  me." 

Arnold  followed  him. 

"  I  haye  just  remembered/'  said  the  old 
man,  '*  that  last  night  we  did  not  look  on 
the  floor.  I  will  have  one  more  search  for 
tiie  letter,  and  then,  if  I  cannot  find  it,  I 
will  write  it  all  out—every  word.  There 
is  not  much,  to  be  sure,  but  the  story  is 
told  without  the  name&" 

"  Tell  me  the  story,  !Mr.  Emblem,  while 
you  remember  it" 

"  All  in  good  time,  young  man.  Youth 
is  impat^ient" 

He  drew  up  the  blind  and  let  in  the 
morning  light ;  then  he  began  his  search 
for  the  letter  on  the  floor,  going  on  his 
haxidB  and  knees,  and  peering  under  the 
table  and  chairs  with  a  candle.  At  length 
he  desisted. 

"I  tied  it  up,"  he  said,  "with  the 
parcel,  with  red  tape.  Very  well  —  we 
must  do  without  it  Now,  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
my  plan  is  this.  First,  I  will  dictate  the 
letter.  This  will  give  you  the  outlines  of 
the  story.  Next,  I  will  send  you  to — to 
my  old  customer,  who  can  tell  you  my 
son-in-law's  real  name.  And  then  I  will 
describe  his  coat-of-arms.  My  memory 
was  never  so  clear  and  good  as  I  feel  it 
to-day.  Strange  that  last  night  I  seemed, 
for  the  moment,  to  forget  everything! 
Ha,  hal  Ridiculous,  wasn't  it!  I  sup- 
pose     But  there  is  no  accounting  for 

these  queer  thing&  Perhaps  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  nothing  in  the  packet    Do 

you  think,  Mr.   Arbuthnot,  that  I " 

Here  he  begat  to  Jnremble.  "Do  you 
think  that  I  dreamed  it  all)  Old  men 
think  strange  things.    Perhaps " 

<'  Let  us  try  to  remember  the  letter,  Mr. 
Emblem." 

"  Yes,  yes — certainly — the  letter.  Why 
it  went— ahem  1— as  follows " 

Arnold  laid  down  the  pen  in  despair. 
The  poor  old  man  was  mad.  He  had 
poured  out  the  wildest  farrago  without 
sense,  coherence,  or  story. 

<<  So  much  for  the  letter,  Mr.  Arbuthnot" 
He  was  mad  without  doubt,  yet  he  knew 
Arnold,  and  knew,  too,  why  he  was  in  the 
houseb  "  Ah,  I  knew  it  would  come  back 
to  me.    Strange  if  it  did  not    Why  I  read 


that  letter  once  every  quarter  or  so  for 
eighteen  years.  It  is  a  part  of  myself.  I 
could  not  forget  it" 

''  And  the  name  of  your  son-in-law's  old 
friend?" 

"  Oh  yes,  the  name  1 " 

He  gave  some  name,  which  might  have 
been  the  lost  name»  but  as  Mr.  Emblem 
changed  it  the  next  moment,  and  forgot  it 
again  the  moment  after,  it  was  doubtful; 
certainly  not  much  to  build  upon« 

^*  And  the  coat-of-arms  1 " 

"  We  are  getting  on  famously,  are  we 
not  1    The  coat,  sir,  was  as  follows." 

He  proceeded  to  describe  an  impossible 
coat — a  coat  which  might  have  been  drawn 
by  a  man  absolutely  ignorant  of  science. 

All  this  took  a  cou^e  of  hours.  It  was 
now  eight  o'clock. 

'*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Emblem,"  said  Arnold. 
'*  I  have  no  doubt  now  that  we  shall  some- 
how bring  Iris  to  her  own  again,  in  spite 
of  your  los&  Shall  we  go  upstairs  and 
have  some  breakfast  ?  " 

'*  It  is  all  rights  Iris,"  cried  the  old  man 
gleefully.  ^'It  is  all  risht  I  have 
remembered  everything,  and  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not will  go  out  presendy  and  secure  your 
inheritance." 

Iris  looked  at  Arnold. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  she  said.  "  You  shall  have 
your  breakfast  And  then  you  shall  tell 
me  all  about  it  when  Arnold  goes ;  and  you 
will  take  a  holiday,  won't  you — ^because  I 
am  twenty-one  to-day  1 " 

<'Aha!"  He  was  quite  cheerful  and 
mirthful,  because  he  had  recovered  his 
memory.  "Aha,  my  dear,  all  is  well  I 
You  are  twenty-one,  and  I  am  seventy-five; 
and  Mr.  Arbuthnot  will  go  and  bring  home 
the — the  inheritance.  And  I  shall  sit  hesre 
all  day  long.  It  was  a  good  dream  that  came 
to  me  this  morning,  was  it  not  1  Quite  a 
voice  from  Heaven,  which  said  :  '  Get  up 
and  write  down  tiie  letter  while  you 
remember  it'  I  got  up ;  I  found  by  the — 
by  the  merest  accident,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  on 
the  stairs,  and  we  have  arranged  everything 
for  you — everything." 

CHAPTER  IX.     DR.  WASHINGTON. 

Arnold  returned  to  his  studio,  sat 
down,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

He  was  awakened  about  noon  by  his 
cousin  Clara. 

"Oh,  Arnold,"  she  cried,  shaking  him 
wrathfully  by  the  arm,  "  this  is  a  moment 
of  the  greatest  excitement  and  importance 
to  me,  and  you  are  my  only  adviser,  and 
you  are  asleepl"  ^  -  , 
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He  sprang  to  his  feet 

"I  am  awake'  now,  Clara.  Anxiety 
and  trouble  1  On  acconnt  of  onr  talk 
yesterday  1 " 

He  saw  that  she  had  been  crjing.  In 
her  hands  she  had  a  packet  of  letters. 

''  Oh  no,  no ;  it  is  far  more  important 
than  that    As  for  onr  talk " 

*'  I  am  engaged  to  her,  Clara." 

"So  I  expected,"  she  replied  coldly. 
^^But  I  am  not  come  here  about  your 
engagement  And  you  do  not  want  my 
congratulations,  I  suppose )  " 

*'I  should  like  to  have  your  good 
wishes,  Clara." 

^'Oh,  Arnold,  that  is  what  my  poor 
Claude  said  when  he  deserted  me  and 
married  the  governess.  You  men  want  to 
hare  your  own  way,  and  then  expect  us  to 
be  delighted  with  it" 

"  I  expect  nothing,  Clara.  Pray  under- 
stand that" 

'*  I  told  Claude,  when  he  wrote  asking 
forgiveness,  that  he  had  my  good  wishes, 
whatever  he  chose  to  do,  but  that  I  would 
not  on  any  account  receive  his  wifa  Very 
well,  Arnold ;  that  is  exactly  what  I  say  to 
you." 

*•  Very  well,  Clara,  I  quite  understand. 
As  for  th^  studio,  and  all  the  things  that 
you  have  given  me,  they  are,  of  course, 
yours  again.  Let  me  restore  what  I  can 
to  you." 

**  No,  Arnold,  they  are  yours.  Let  me 
hear  no  more  about  things  that  are  your 
own.  Of  course,  your  business,  as  you 
call  it,  is  exciting.  But  as  for  this  other 
thing,  it  is  far  more  important  Some- 
thing has  happened ;  something  I  always 
expected ;  something  that  I  looked  forward 
to  for  years ;  although  it  has  waited  on  the 
way  so  long,  it  has  actually  come  at  last, 
when  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  look  for  it 
So  true  it  is,  Arnold,  that  good  fortune  and 
misfortune  alike  come  when  we  least  expect 
them." 

Arnold  sat  down.  He  knew  his  cousin 
too  well  to  interrupt  her.  She  had  her 
own  way  of  telling  a  story,  and  it  was  a 
roundabout  way. 

'*  I  cannot  complain,  afcer  twenty  years, 
can  II  I  have  had  plenty  of  rope,  as  you 
would  say.  But  stiU  it  has  come  at  last. 
And  naturally,  when  it  does  come,  it  is  a 
shock." 

"  Is  it  hereditary  gout,  Clara  t " 

**  Gout  1  Nonsense,  Arnold  I  When  the 
will  was  read,  I  said  to  myself,  ^  Claude  is 
certain  to  come  back  and  claim  his  own. 
It  IS  his  right,  and  I  hope  he  will  come. 


But  for  my  own  part^  I  have  not  the  least 
intention  of  callmg  upon  the  governess.' 
Then  three  or  four  years  passed  away,  and 
I  heard — I  do  not  remember  how — that  he 
was  dead.  And  then  I  waited  for  his 
heirs,  his  children,  or  their  guardians.  But 
they  did  not  come." 

"  And  now  they  have  really  come  1  Oh, 
Clara,  this  is  indeed  a  misfortune." 

"  No,  Arnold ;  call  it  a  restitution,  not  a 
misfortune.  I  have  been  living  all  these 
years  on  the  money  which  belongs  to 
Claude's  heir." 

"  There  was  a  son,  then.  And  now  he 
has  dropped  upon  us  from  the  clouds  % " 

"  It  is  a  daughter,  not  a  son.  But  you 
shall  hear.  I  received  a  letter  this  morning 
from  a  person  called  Dr.  Joseph  Washington, 
stating  that  he  wrote  to  me  on  account  of 
the  only  child  and  heiress  of  the  late  Claude 
Deseret" 

"  Who  is  Dr.  Joseph  Washington  1 " 

^'  He  is  a  physician,  he  says,  and  an 
American." 

"Yes ;  will  you  go  on ! " 

"  I  do  not  mind  it,  Arnold ;  I  really 
do  not  I  must  give  up  my  house 
and  put  down  my  carriage,  but  it 
is  for  Claude's  daughter.  I  rejoice  to 
think  that  he  has  left  someone  behind 
him.  Arnold,  that  face  upon  your  canvas 
really  has  got  eyes  wonderfully  like  his, 
if  it  was  not  a  mere  fancy,  when  I  saw  it 
yesterday.  I  am  glad,  I  say,  to  give  up 
everything  to  the  child  of  Claude." 

"  You  think  so  kindly  of  him,  Clara,  who 
inflicted  so  much  pain  on  you." 

"  I  can  never  think  bitterly  of  Clauda 
We  were  brought  up  together ;  we  were 
like  brother  and  sister;  he  never  loved  me 
in  any  other  way.  Oh,  I  understood  it  all 
years  ago.  To  begin  with,  I  was  never 
beautiful ;  and  it  was  his  father's  mistake. 
Well :  this  American  followed  up  his  letter 
by  a  visit  In  the  letter  he  merely  said  he 
had  come  to  London  with  the  heiress.  But 
he  called  an  hour  ago,  and  brought  me — 
oh,  Arnold,  he  brought  me  one  more  letter 
from  Clauda  It  has  been  waiting  for  me 
for  eighteen  years.  After  all  that  time, 
after  eighteen  years,  my  poor  dead  Claude 
speaks  to  me  again.  My  dear,  when  I 
thought  he  was  miserable  on  account  of 
his  marriage,  I  was  wrong.  His  wife 
made  him  happy,  and  he  died  because  she 
died."  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes 
again.     "  Poor  boy  !    Poor  Claude  1    The 

letter  speaks  of  his  child.     It  says ^" 

She  opened   and  read  the  letter.     "He 
says :  '  Some  day  my  child  will,  I  hope. 
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come  to  yon,  and  say :  '<  Cousin  Clara,  I  am 
Iris  Deseret"'" 

^'IrisT'  said  Arnold. 

"  It  is  her  name,  Arnold.  It  was  the 
child's  grandmother's  name." 

**A  strange  coincidence,"  he  said.  "  Pray 
go  on." 

"  <  She  will  say :  "  Cousin  Clara,  I  am 
Iris  Deseret"  Then  you  will  be  Idnd  to 
her,  as  you  would  to  me,  if  I  were  to  come 
home  again.'  I  cannot  read  any  more, 
my  dear,  even  to  you." 

*'  Did  this  American  give  you  any  other 
proof  of  what  he  asserts  1 "  ^ 

"He  gave  me  a  portrait  of  Claude, 
taken  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  showed  me  the  certificate  of 
marriage,  and  the  child's  certificate  of 
baptism,  and  letters  from  his  wife.  I 
suppose  nothing  more  can  be  wanted." 

'* I  dare  say  it  is  all  right,  Clara.  But  why 
was  not  the  child  brought  over  before  % " 

"Because — this  is  ue  really  romantic 
part  of  the  story — ^when  her  father  died, 
leaving  the  chUd,  she  was  adopted  by 
these  charitable  Americans,  and  no  one 
ever  thought  of  examining  the  papers^ 
which  were  lying  in  a  desk,  until  the  other 
day." 

"  You  have  not  seen  the  young  lady." 

"  No ;  he  is  to  bring  her  to-morrow." 

"And  what  sort  of  a  man  is  this 
American  1    Is  he  a  gentleman  t " 

"  Well,  I  do  not  quite  know.  Perhaps 
Americans  are  different  from  Englishmen. 
If  he  was  an  Englishman,  I  should  say 
without  any  hesitation  that  he  is  not  a 
gentleman,  as  we  count  good  breeding  and 
good  manners.  He  is  a  big  man,  hancUome 
and  burly,  and  he  seems  good-tempered. 
When  I  told  him  what  was  the  full  amount 
of  Iris's  inheritance " 

"  Iris's  inheritance  ! "  Arnold  repeated. 
<|  I  beg  your  pardon,  Clara ;  pray  go  on ; 
but  it  seems  like  a  dream." 

"  He  only  laughed,  and  said  he  was  glad 
she  would  have  so  mucL  The  utmost 
they  hoped,  he  said,  was  that  it  might  be 
a  farm,  or  a  house  or  two,  or  a  few 
hundreds  in  the  stocks.  He  is  to  bring 
her  to-morrow,  and  of  course  I  shall  make 
her  stay  with  me.  As  for  himself,  he  says 
that  he  is  only  anxious  to  get  back  home 
to  his  wife  and  his  practice." 

"  He  wants  nothing  for  himself,  then  t 
That  seems  a  good  sign." 

"  I  asked  him  that  question,  and  he  said 
that  he  could  not  possibly  take  money  for 
what  he  and  his  family  had  done  for  Iris ; 
that  is  to  say,  her  education  and  mainte^ 


nanca  This  was  very  generous  of  him. 
Perhaps  he  is  really  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
but  has  provincial  manners.  He  said, 
however,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
receiving  the  small  amount  of  money  spent 
on  the  voyage  and  on  Iris's  outfit,  because 
they  were  not  rich  people,  and  it  was  a 
serious  thing  to  fit  out  a  young  lady 
suitably.  So  of  course  I  gave  him  what 
he  suggested,  a  cheque  for  two  hundred 
pounds.  No  one,  he  added  with  true 
feeling,  would  grudge  a  single  dollar  that 
had  been  spent  upon  the  education  of  the 
dear  girl ;  and  this  went  to  my  heart," 

"  She  is  well  educated,  then  1 " 

"  She  sings  well,"  he  says,  "  and  has  had 
a  good  plain  education.  He  said  I  might 
rest  assured  that  she  was  ladylike,  because 
she  had  been  brought  up  among  his  own 
friends." 

"  That  is  a  very  safe  guarantee,"  said 
Arnold,  laughing.  "I  wonder  if  she  is 
pretty  1 " 

"  I  asked  him  that  question  too,  and  he 
replied  very  oddly  that  she  had  a  most 
splendid  figure,  which  fetched  everybody. 
Is  not  that  rather  a  vulgar  expression  9 " 

"  It  is,  in  England.  Perhaps  in  America 
it  belongs  to  the  first  circles,  and  is  a  sur- 
vival of  tiie  Pilgrim  Fathers.  So  you  gave 
him  a  cheque  for  two  hundred  pounds  %  " 

"  Yes ;  surely  I  was  not  wrong,  Arnold. 
Consider  the  circumstances,  the  outfit  and 
the  voyage,  and  the  man's  reluctance  and 
delicacy  of  feeling." 

"  I  cbure  say  you  were  quite  right,  but — 
well,  I  think  I  should  have  seen  the  young 
lady  first.  Remember,  you  have  given  Hie 
money  to  a  stranger,  on  his  bare  word." 

"Oh,  Arnold,  this  man  is  perfectlv 
honest.  I  woidd  answer  for  his  truth 
and  honesty.  He  has  frank,  honest  eyes. 
Besides,  he  brought  me  all  those  letters. 
Well,  dear,  you  are  not  going  to  desert 
me  because  you  are  engaged,  are  you, 
Arnold  t  I  want  you  to  be  present  when 
she  comes  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Certainly  I  will  be  present,  with  the 
greatest— no,  not  the  greatest  pleasure. 
But  I  will  be  present — I  will  come  to 
luncheon,  Clara." 

When  she  was  gone  he  thought  again 
of  the  strange  coincidence,  both  of  the  man 
and  of  the  inheritance.  Yet  what  had  his 
Iris  in  common  with  a  girl  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  America  1  Besides,  she  had 
lost  her  inheritance,  and  this  other  Iris 
had  crossed  the  ocean  to  receive  hers.  Yet 
a  very  strange  coincidence.  It  was  so 
strange  that  he  told  it  to  Iris  andJ^  Lala 
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Koy.  Lris  laughed,  and  said  she  did  not 
know  she  had  a  single  namesake.  Lala 
did  not  langh;  but  he  sat  thinking  in 
silence.  There  was  no  chess  for  him  that 
night ;  instead  of  playing  his  nsoal  game, 
Mr.  Emblem,  in  bis  chair,  laughed  and 
chuckled  in  rather  a  ghastly  way. 


CHAPTER  X. 


'  IT    IS    MY  COUSIN." 


"  Well,  Joe,"  said  his  wife,  <<  and  how  is 
it  going  to  finish  t  It  looks  to  me  as  if 
there  was  a  prison-van  and  a  police-court 
at  the  end.  Don't  you  think  we  had  better 
back  out  of  it  while  there  is  time  ?  ' 

'*  You're  a  fool !  "^  her  husband  replied 
— it  was  the  morning  after  his  visit  to 
Clara ;  '*  you  know  nothing  about  it  Now 
listen." 

*<  I  do  nothing  but  listen ;  you've  told 
me  the  story  till  I  know  it  by  heart  Do 
you  dunk  anybody  in  the  world  will  be  so 
green  as  to  believe  such  a  dumsy  plant  as 
that?" 

'<  Now  look  Here,  ^  Lotty ;  if  there's 
another  word  said — mind,  now — you  shall 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  business 
at  alt  I'll  give  it  to  a  ^1 1  know — a 
clever  girl,  who  wiU  carry  it  through  with 
flying  colours." 

She  set  her  lips  hard,  and  drummed  her 
fingers  on  the  table.  He  knew  how  to  rule 
his  wife. 

*'Go  on,"  she  said,  "since  we  can't  be 
honest" 

"  Be  reasonable,  then ;  that's  all  I  ask 
you.  Honest  1  who  is  honest  f  Ain't  we 
every  one  engaged  in  getting  round  our 
neighbours  1  Isn't  the  whole  game,  all  the 
world  over,  lying  and  decdt  1  Honest ! 
you  might  as  well  go  on  the  boards  with- 
out famng  up  your  face,  as  try  to  live 
honest  Hold  your  tongue,  then."  He 
growled  and  swore,  and  after  his  fashion 
called  on  the  Heavens  to  witness  and  ex- 
press their  astonishment 

The  girl  bent  her  head,  and  made  no 
reply  for  a  space.  She  was  cowed  and 
afraid.  Presently  she  looked  up  and 
laughed,  but  mth  a  forced  lausL 

"Don't  be  cross,  Joe ;  I'll  do  whatever 
you  want  me  to  do,  and  cheerfully,  too,  if 
it  will  do  youany  sood.  What  isa  woman 

5ood  for  but  to  help  her  husband  1     Only 
on't  be  cross,  Joe. 

She  knew  what  her  husband  was  by  this 
time— a  fiedse  and  unscrui>ulous  man.  Yet 
she  loved  him.  The  case  is  not  rare  by  any 
means,  so  that  there  is  hope  for  all  of  us, 
firom  the  meanest  and  most  wriggling  worm 
among,  us  to  the  most  hectoring  ruffian. 


"Why  there,  Lotty,"  he  said,  "that  is 
what  I  like.  Now  listen.  The  old  lady 
is  a  cake — do  you  understand  9  She  is  a 
sponge,  she  swallows  everything,  and  is 
ready  to  fall  on  your  neck  and  cry  over  you 
for  joy.  As  for  doubt  or  suspicion,  not  a 
woid.  I  don't  think  there  will  be  a  single 
question  asked.  No,  it's  all  <My  poor 
dear  Claude '—that's  your  father,  Lotty— 
and  'My  poor  dear  Iris' — ^that's  you, 
Lotty." 

"  All  right,  Joe,  go  on.  I  am  Iris— I  am 
anybody  you  lika     Go  on." 

"  The  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more 
I'm  certain  we  shall  do  the  trick.  Only 
keep  cool  over  the  job,  and  forget  the 
Music  HalL  You  are  Iris  Deseret,  and 
you  are  the  daughter  of  Claude  Deseret, 
deceased.  I  am  Dr.  Washington,  one  of 
the  American  family  who  brought  you  up. 
You're  grateful,  mind.  Nothing  can  be 
more  lively  than  your  gratitude.  We've 
been  brother  and  sister,you  and  me, and  I've 
got  a  wife  and  young  family  and  a  rising 
practice  at  home  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
I  am  only  come  over  here  to  see  you  into 
your  rights  at  great  personal  expense.  Paid 
a  substitute.  Yes,  actually  paid  a  substi- 
tute. We  only  found  the  papers  the  other 
day,  which  is  the  reason  why  we  did  not 
come  over  before,  and  I  am  going  home 
again  directly." 

"  You  are  not  really  going  away,  Joe, 
are  you]" 

"No,  I  am  going  to  stay  here;  but  I 
shall  pretend  to  go  away.  Now  remember, 
we've  got  no  suspicion  ourselves,  and  we 
don't  expect  to  meet  any.  If  there  is  any, 
we  are  surprised  and  sorry.  We  don't 
come  to  the  lady  with  a  lawyer  or  a 
blunderbuss ;  we  come  as  friends,  and  we 
shall  arrange  this  little  business  between 
ourselves.  Oh,  never  you  fear,  we  shall 
arrange  it  quite  comfortably,  without 
lawyera" 

"  How  much  do  you  thmk  we  shall  get 
out  of  it,  Joel" 

"Listen,  and  open  your  eyes.  There's 
nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  and  a  small  estate  in  me  country. 
Don't  let  us  trouble  about  tiie  estate  more 
than  we  can  help.  Estates  mean  lawyers. 
Money  doesn't" 

He  spoke  as  if  small  sums  like  ahundred 
thousand  pounds  are  carried  about  in  the 
pocket 

"  Good  eracious !  And  you've  got  two 
hundred  of  it  ahready,  haven't  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  but  what  is  two  hundred  out  of  a 
hundred  and  l^^nt^  thousand!   Ahundred 
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and  twenty  thoiuand  1  There's  spending  in 
it,  isn't  there,  Lotty  1  Gad,  we'll  make  the 
money  spin,  I  calculate  1  It  may  be  a  few 
weeks  before  the  old  lady  transfers  the 
money — I  don't  quite  know  where  it  is, 
but  in  stocks  or  something — to  your  name. 
As  soon  as  it  is  in  your  name  I've  got  a 
plan.  We'll  remember  that  you've  got  a 
sweetheart  or  something  in  America,  and 
you'll  break  your  heart  for  wanting  to  s^ 
him.  And  then  nothing  will  do  but  you 
must  run  across  for  a  trip.  Oh,  I'll 
manage,  and  we'll  make  the  money  fly." 

He  was  always  adding  new  detaUs  to  his 
story,  finding  something  to  embellish  it 
and  heighten  the  effect,  and  now  having 
succeeded  in  getting  the  false  Iris  into  the 
house,  he  began  already  to  devise  schemes 
to  get  her  out  agun. 

**  A  hundred  thousand  pounds!  Why, 
Joe,  it  is  a  terrible  great  sum  of  money. 
Good  gradouB  1  What  shall  we  do  with  it, 
when  we  get  it  1 " 

"  I'll  show  you  what  to  do  with  it,  my 
girl." 

**  And  you  said,  Joe — you  declared  that 
it  is  your  own  by  rights." 

"  Certainly,  it  is  my  own.  It  would  have 
been  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  own  cousin. 
But  she  didn't  know  it.  And  sbe^  died 
witho\Lt  knowing  it^  and  I  am  her  heir." 

Lotty  wonder^  vaguely  and  rather  sadly 
how  much  of  this  statement  was  true.  But 
she  did  not  dare  to  ask.  She  had  promised 
her  assistance.  Every  night  she  woke  with 
a  dreadful  dream  of  a  policeman  knocking 
at  the  door ;  whenever  she  saw  a  man  in 
blue  she  trembled ;  and  she  knew  perfectly 
wdl  1^at,if  the  plot  failed,  it  was  she  herself, 
in  all  probability,  and  not  her  husband  at 
all,  who  wordd  be  put  in  the  dock.  She 
did  not  believe  a  word  about  the  cousin ; 
she  knew  she  was  going  to  do  a  vile  and 
dreadful  wickedness,  but  she  was  ready  to 
go  through  with  it,  or  with  anything  else, 
to  pleasure  a  husband  who  already,  the 
honeymoon  hardly  finished,  showed  the 
propensities  of  a  rover. 

''  Very  well,  Lotty ;  we  are  going  there 
at  once.  You  need  take  nothing  with  you, 
but  you  won't  come  back  here  for  a  good 
spelL  In  fact,  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
give  up  these  lodgings,  for  fear  of  accidents. 
I  shall  leave  you  with  your  cousin." 

*'  Yes ;  and  I'm  to  be  quiet,  and  behave 
pretty,  I  suppose ) " 

'*  You'll  be  just  as  quiet  and  demure  as 
you  used  to  be  when  you  wete  serving  in 
the  music-shopu  No  loud  laughing,  no 
capers,  no  conoic  songs,  and  no  dancing." 


<<  And  am  I  to  begin  at  once  by  asking 
for  the  money  to  be — ^what  do  you  call  it^ 
transferred  1 " 

''No;  you  are  not  on  any  account  to 
say  a  woid  about  the  money ;  you  are  to 
go  on  living  there  without  hinting  at  the 
money — without  showing  any  desire  to 
discuss  the  subject — perhaps  for  months, 
until  there  can't  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  you  are  the  old  woman's  cousin.  You 
are  to  make  much  of  her,  flatter  her, 
cocker  her  up,  find  out  all  the  family 
secrets,  and  get  the  length  of  her  foot ; 
but  you  are  not  to  say  one  single  word 
about  the  money.  As  for  your  manners, 
I'm  not  afraid  of  them,  because  when 
you  like,  you  can  look  and  talk  like  a 
countesa" 

''  I  know  now."  She  got  up  and  changed 
her  face  so  that  it  became  at  once  subdued 
and  quiet,  like  a  quiet  serving-girl  behind 
a  counter.  '^  So,  is  that  modest  enough, 
Joe  t  And  as  for  sinking,  I  shall  sing  for 
her,  but  not  music-haU  trash.  This  kind  of 
thing.     Listen." 

There  was  a  piano  in  the  room,  and  she 
sat  down  and  sang  to  her  own  accompani- 
ment^ with  a  sweet,  low  voice,  one  of  the 
soft,  sad  German  songs. 

"That'U  do,"  cried  Joa  "Hang  me  1 
what  a  clever  girl  you  are,  Lotty  1  That's 
the  kind  of  thing  the  swells  like. .  As  for 
me,  give  me  ten  minutes  of  Jolly  Nash. 
But  you  know  how  to  pull  'em  in,  Lotty." 

It  was  approaching  twelve,  the  hour 
when  they  were  due.  Lotty  retired  and 
arrayed  herself  in  her  quietest  and  most 
sober  dress,  a  costume  in  some  brown 
stuff,  with  a  bonnet  to  match.  She  put  on 
her  best  gloves  and  boots,  having  herself 
felt  the  inferiority  of  the  shop-girl  to  the 
lady  in  those  minor  points ;  and  she  modi- 
fied and  mitigated  her  fringe,  which,  she 
knew,  was  rather  more  exaggerated  than 
young  ladies  in  Society  generally  wear. 

**  You're  not  afraid,  Lotty  1"  said  Joe, 
when  at  last  she  was  ready  to  start. 

'' Afraid  1  Not  I,  Joe.  Come  along. 
I  couldn't  look  quieter,  not  if  I  was  to 
make  up  as  I  do  in  the  evening  as  a 
Quakeress.  Gome  aloi^.  Oh,  Joe,  it  will 
be  awful  dull  I  Don't  forget  to  send  word 
to  the  Hall  that  I  am  ill  Afraid  1  Not 
I ! "    She  laughed,  but  rather  hysterically. 

There  would  be,  however,  she  secretly 
considered,  some  excitement  when  it  came 
to  the  finding  out,  which  would  happen,  she 
was  convinced,  in  a  very  few  hours.  In  fact, 
she  had  no  faith  at  all  in  the  story  being 
accepted  and  believed  by  anybody :  to  il^ 
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sure,  she  herself  had  been  trained,  as  ladies 
in  shops  generally  are,  to  mistrost  all 
mankind,  and  she  could  not  understand  at 
all  the  kind  of  confidence  ^vrhich  comes  of 
having  the  very  iMng  presented  to  yon 
which  yon  ardently  desire.  When  they 
arrived  in  Chester  Square,  she  found  wait- 
ing for  her  a  lady,  who  was  certainly  not 
beautiful,  but  she  had  kind  eyes,  which 
looked  eagerly  at  the  strange  face,  and 
with  an  expression  of  disappointment 
"  It  can't  be  the  fringe,"  thought  Lotty. 
''Cousin  Clara,"  she  said  softly  and 
sweetly,  as  her  husband  had  taught  her, 
**  I  am  Iris  Deseret,  the  daughter  of  your 
old  playfellow,  Claude." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,"  cried  Clara 
with  enthusiasm,  '*  come  to  my  arms ! 
Welcome  home  again !" 

She  kissed  and  embraced  her.  Then 
she  held  her  by  both  hands,  and  looked  at 
her  face  agam. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  have  been  a 
lon^  time  coming.  I  had  almost  given  up 
hoping  that  Claude  had  any  children.  But 
you  are  welcome,  after  all — ^very  welcome. 
You  are  in  your  own  house,  remember,  my 
dear.  This  house  is  yours,  and  the  plate, 
and  furniture,  and  everything,  and  I  am 
only  your  tenant." 

**  Oh  1 "  said  Lotty,  overwhelmed.  Why, 
she  had  actually  been  taken  on  her  word, 
or  rather  the  word  of  Joe. 

"  Let  me  kiss  you  again.  Your  face 
does  not  remind  me  as  yet,  in  any  single 
feature,  of  your  iather'a  But  I  dare  say 
I  shall  find  resemblance  presently.  And, 
indeed,  your  voice  does  remind  me  of  him 
already.  He  had  a  singularly  sweet  and 
delicate  vdce." 

"  Iris  has  a  remarkably  sweet  and  deli-^ 
cate  voice,"  said  Joe  softly.  "  No  doubt  she 
got  it  from  her  father.  You  will  hear  her 
sing  presently." 

Lotty  hardly  knew  her  husband.  His 
face  was  pretematurally  solemn,  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  was  engaged  in  the  most 
serious  business  of  his  life. 

"  All  her  father's  vtbjb  were  gentle  and 
delicate,"  said  Clara. 

"Just  like  hers,"  said  Joe.  When  all 
of  us — ^American  bojrs  and  gbls,  pretty 
rough  at  times — ^were  playing  and  larking 
about.  Iris  would  be  just  sittin'  out  like  a 
cat  on  a  carpet,  quiet  and  demure.  I  suppose 
she  got  that  way,  too,  from  her  father." 

"No  doubt;  and  as  for  your  face,  my 
dear,  I  dare  say  I  ehall  find  a  likeness 
presently.  But  just  now  I  see  none.  Will 
you  take  ofi  your  bonnet  1 " 


When  the  girl's  bonnet  was  off,  Clara 
looked  at  her  again,  curiously,  but  kindly. 

"  I  suppose  I  can't  help  looking  for  a 
likeness,  my  dear.  But  you  must  take 
after  your  mother,  whom  I  never  saw. 
Your  father's  eyes  were  full  and  limpid ; 
yours  are  large,  and  clear,  and  bright; 
very  good  eyes,  my  dear,  but  they  are  not 
limpid.  His  mouth  was  flexible  and 
mobile,  but  yours  is  finn.  Your  hair, 
however,  reminds  me  somewhat  of  his, 
which  was  much  your  light  shade  of  brown 
when  he  was  young.  And  now,  sir" — 
she  addressed  Joe — "  now  that  you  have 
brought  this  dear  girl  all  the  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  what  are  you  goin^  to  do  1 " 

"Well,  I  don't  exactly  know  uiat  there's 
anything  to  keep  me,"  said  Joe.  "  You 
see,  I've  got  my  practice  to  look  after  at 
home — I  am  a  physician,  as  I  told  you — 
and  my  wife  and  children ;  and  the  sooner 
I  ^et  back  the  better,  now  that  I  can  leave 
Ins  with  her  friends,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Stay,"  hh  added,  "there  are  all  those 
papers  which  I  promised  you — the  certifi- 
cates, and  the  rest  of  them.  You  had  better 
take  them  all,  miss,  and  keep  them  for  Iris." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Clara,  touched  bv 
this  confidence;  "Iris  will  be  safe  with 
ma  It  is  very  natural  that  you  should 
want  to  go  home  again.  And  you  will  be 
content  to  stay  with  me,  my  dear,  won't 
yout  You  need  not  be  afraid,  sir;  I 
assure  you  that  her  interests  will  not  in 
any  way  suffer.  Tell  her  to  write  and  let 
you  know  exactly  what  is  done.  Let  her, 
however,  since  she  is  an  English  girl, 
remain  with  English  friends,  and  get  to 
know  her  cousins  and  relations.  You  cBia 
safely  trust  her  with  me,  Dr.  Washington." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Joe.  "You  know 
that  when  one  has  known  a  girl  all  her 
life,  one  is  naturally  anxious  about  her  hap- 
piness.   We  are  almost  brother  and  sister." 

"  I  know ;  and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, we  ought  to  be  most  grateful  to  you. 
As  for  the  money  you  have  expended  upon 
her,  let  me  once  more  beg  of  you " 

Joe  waved  his  hand  majestically. 

"  As  for  that,"  he  said,  "  the  money  is 
spent.  Iris  is  welcome  to  it,  if  it  were  ten 
times  as  much.  Now,  madam,  you  trusted 
me,  the  very  first  day  that  you  saw  me, 
with  two  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Only 
an  English  lady  would  have  done  that. 
You  trusted  me  without  asking  me  who 
or  what  I  was,  or  doubting  my  word.  I 
assure  you,  madam,  I  felt  that  kindness, 
and  that  trust,  very  much  indeed  ;  and  in 
return,  I  have  brought  you  Iris  herself. 
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Lfter  all  ezpenses  paid  of  comiDg  OTer  and 
;ettiiig  l>ack,  baying  a  few  thiDgs  for  Iris, 
f  I  find  tiiat  there's  anything  over,  I  shall 
sk  you  to  take  back  the  balance.  Madam, 

thank  you  for  the  money,  bat  I  am  sare 

have  repaid  yoa — with  Jntt" 

This  was  a  very  clever  speech.  If  there 
lad  been  a  shadow  of  doubt  before  it  in 
!!lara'8  heart  (which  there  was  not),  it 
roald  vanish  now.  She  cordially  and 
oyfuUy  accepted  her  newly-found  cousin. 

"  And  now,  Iris,"  he  said  with  a  manly 
remor  in  his  voice,  "  I  do  not  know  if  I 
hall  see  you  again  before  I  go  away.  If 
lot,  I  shall  take  your  fond  love  to  all  of 
hem  at  home — ^Tom,  and  Dick,  and  Harry, 
nd  Harriet,  and  Prissy,  and  all  of  them" — 
oe  really  was  carrying  the  thing  through 
plendidly — "  and  perhaps,  my  dear,  when 
ou  are  a  grand  lady  in  England,  you  will 
;ive  a  thought — ^a  thought  now  and  again 
-to  your  old  friends  across  the  water." 

"  Oh,  Joe  ! "  cried  Lotty,  really  carried 
way  with  admiration,  and  ashamed  of  her 
ceptical  spirit.  "Oh,"  she  whispered, 
-  ain't  you  splendid  I " 

"  But  you  must  not  go,  Dr.  Washington," 
aid  Clara,  "without  coming  again  to  say 
urewell.  Will  you  not  dine  with  us  to- 
ight  t    Will  you  stay  and  have  lunch  t " 

"  No,  madam,  I  thank  you.  It  will  be 
est  for  me  to  leave  Iris  alone  with  you. 
lie  sooner  she  learns  your  English  ways 
nd  forgets  American  wa^s,  the  better." 

"  But  you  are  not  gomg  to  start  away 
>r  Liverpool  at  once  9  You  will  stay  a 
ay  or  two  in  London " 

The  American  Physician  said  that  per- 
aps  he  might  stay  a  week  longer  for 
sientific  purposes.    . 

"  Have  you  got  enough  money,  Joe  1 " 
sked  the  new  uh  thoughtfully. 

Joe  gave  her  a  glance  of  infinite  ad- 
dration. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "the  fact  is  that  I 
lionld  like  to  buy  a  few  books  and  thinga 
'erhaps " 

"Cousin,"  said  Lotty  eagerly,  "please 
ive  him  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds, 
lake  it  a  hundred.  You  said  everything 
as  mine.  No,  Joe,  I  won't  hear  a  word 
bout  repayment,  as  if  a  little  thing  like 
fty  pounds,  or  a  hundred  pounds,  uionld 
ant  to  be  repaid  1  As  if  you  and  I  could 
irer  talk  about  repayment ! " 

Clara  did  as  she  was  asked  readily  and 
igerly.  Then  Joe  departed,  promising 
)  call  and  say  farewell  before  he  left 
■ngland,  and  resolving  that  in  his  next 
Lsit — his    last    visit — there     should    be 


another  cheque.  But  he  had  made  one 
mistake :  he  had  parted  with  the  papera 
No  one  in  any  situation  of  life  should 
ever  give  up  the  power  until  he  has  secured 
the  substance.    But  it  is  human  to  err. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,"  said  Clara  warmly, 
"sit  down  and  let  us  talk.  Arnold  is 
coming  to  lunch  with  us,  and  to  make 
your  acquaintance." 

When  Arnold  came  a  few  minutes  later, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  his  cousin  already 
on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  the 
newly -arrived  Iris  Deseret  She  was 
walking  about  the  room  showing  her  the 
pictures  of  her  grandfather  and  other 
ancestors,  and  they  were  hand-in-hand. 

"Arnold,"  said  Clara,  "this  is  Iris,  and  I 
hope  you  will  bpth  be  great  friends ;  Iris, 
thus  is  my  cousin,  but  he  is  not  yours." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  know  how  that  may 
be,"  said  the  young  lady.  "But  iiien  I 
am  glad  to  know  all  your  cousins,  whether 
they  are  mine  or  not;  only  don't  bother  me 
with  questions,  because  I  don't  remember 
anything,  and  I  don't  know  anything. 
Why,  until  the  other  day  I.  did  not  even 
know  that  I  was  an  English  lady,  not 
until  they  found  those  papers." 

A  strange  accent  for  an  American !  and 
she  certainly  said  "  laidy  "  for  "  lady,"  tmd 
"paiper"  for  "paper,"  like  a  cockney. 
Alas  1  This  comes  of  London  Music  Halls 
even  to  country-bred  damsels  1 

Arnold  made  a  mental  observation  that 
the  new  comer  might  be  called  anything 
in  the  world,  but  could  not  be  cidied  a 
lady.  She  was  handsome,  certainly,  but 
how  could  Claude  Deseret's  daughter  have 
grown  into  so  common  a  type  of  beauty  I 
Where  was  the  delicacv  of  feature  and 
manner  which  Clara  had  never  ceased  to 
commend  in  speaking  of  her  lost  cousin  1 

"Iris,"  said  Clara,  "  is  our  little  savage 
from  the  American  Forest  She  is  Qaeen 
Pocahontas,  who  has  come  over  to  conquer 
England  and  to  win  all  our  hearts.  My 
dear,  my  cousin  Arnold  will  help  me  to 
make  you  an  English  girl" 

She  spoke  as  if  the  State  of  Maine  was 
still  the  hunting-ground  of  Sioux  and 
Iroquois. 

Arnold  thought  that  a  less  American- 
looking  girl  he  had  never  seen ;  that  she 
did  not  speak  or  look  like  a  lady  was  to 
be  expected  perhaps,  if  she  had,  as  was 
probable,  been  brought  up  by  rough 
and  unpolished  people.  But  he  had  no 
doubt,  any  more  than  Clara  herself,  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  girl.  Nobody  ever 
doubts  a  claimant     Every  impostor,  from 
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Demetrius  downwaxds,  has  gained  his  sap- 
porters  and  partisans  by  simply  living 
among  them  and  keeping  up  the  im- 
position. It  is  so  easy,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
claimant)  that  it  is  wonderfdl  there  are 
not  more  of  them. 

Then  luncheon  was  served,  and  the 
yoong  lady  not  only  showed  a  noble 
appetite,  but,  to  Arnold's  astonishment,  con- 
fessed to  an  ardent  love  for  bottled  stout 

"Most  American  ladies,"  he  said  imper- 
tinently, "  onljr  drink  water,  do  they  not  1" 

Lotty  perceived  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake. 

"  I  only  drink  stout,"  she  said,  ''when  the 
doctor  tdls  me.    But  I  like  it  all  the  sama" 

She  certainlv  had  no  American  accent 
But  she  wonla  not  talk  much;  she  was 
perhaps  shy.  After  luncheon,  however, 
Clara  asked  her  if  she  would  sing,  and  she 
complied,  showing  considerable  skill  with 
her  accompaniment,  and  singing  a  simple 
song  in  good  taste  and  with  a  sweet  voice. 
Arnold  observed,  however,  that  there  was 
some  weakness  about  the  letter  ''h,"  less 
common  among  Americans  than  amonff  the 
Enfflish.  Presently  he  went  away,  and  the 
girl,  who  had  been  aware  that  he  was 
watching  her,  breathed  more  easily. 

"  Who  is  your  cousin  Arnold  1 "  she 
asked. 

*  *  My  dear,  he  is  my  cousin  but  not  yours. 
You  will  not  see  him  often,  because  he 
is  going  to  be  married,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
and  to  be  married  beneath  him — oh,  it  is 
dreadful ! — ^to  some  tradesman's  girl,  my 
dear." 

'<  Dreadful  r'  said  Iris  with  a  queer 
look  in  her  eyes.  "  Well,  cousin,  I  don't 
want  to  see  much  of  him.  He's  a  good- 
looking  chap,  too,  though  rather  too 
finicking  for  my  taste.  I  like  a  man  who 
looks  as  if  he  could  knock  another  man 
down.  Besides,  he  looks  at  me  as  if  I  was 
a  riddle,  and  he  wanted  to  find  out  the 
answer." 

In  the  evening  Arnold  found  that  no 
change  had  come  over  the  old  man.  He 
was,  however,  perfectly  happy,  so  that, 
considering  the  ruin  of  his  worldly  prospects, 
it  was,  perhaps,  as  well  that  he  had  parted, 
for  a  time,  at  least,  with  his  wit&  Some 
worldly  misfortunes  there  are  which  should 
always  produce  this  effect 

<*You  told  me,"  said  Lala  Boy,  ''that 
another  Iris  had  just  come  from  America  to 
claim  an  inheritance  of  your  cousin." 

''  Yes ;  it  is  a  very  strange  coincidenca" 

"Yexj  stranga  Two  Englishmen  die 
in  America  at  the  same  time,  each  having 


a  daughter  named  Iris,  and  each  daughter 
entitled  to  some  kind  of  inheritanca" 

Lala  Boy  spoke  slowly,  and  witib  meaning. 

*'  Oh  1 "  cned  Arnold  "  It  is  more  than 
stranga  Do  you  think — ^is  it  possible— " 

He  could  not  for  the  moment  clothe  his 
thoughts  in  words. 

"Do  you  know  if  anyone  has  brought 
this  girl  to  England!" 

"  Yes ;  she  was  brought  over  by  a  young 
American  Physician,  one  of  the  family  who 
adopted  and  brought  her  up." 

"  What  is  he  like — ^the  young  American 
Physician  1" 

<'  I  have  not  seen  him." 

"Go,  my  young  friend,  to-morrow 
morning,  and  ask  your  cousin  if  this  photo- 
graph resembles  the  American  Physician." 

It  was  the  photosraph  of  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  with  strongly  -  marked 
features,  apparently  tall  and  weU-set-up. 

"Lala,  you  don't  really  suspect  any- 
tlung — jQxi  don't  think " 

"Hush!  I  know  who  has  stolen  the 
papers.  Perhaps  the  same  man  has  pro- 
duced the  heiress." 

"  And  you  think— you  susjpect  that  the 
man  who  stole  the  papers  is    connected 

with But  then  those  papers  must  be— 

oh,  it  cannot  be  1  For  then  Iris  would  be 
Clara's  cousin — Clara's  cousin — and  the 
other  an  impostor." 

"  Even  so ;  everything  is  possibla  But 
silenca  Do  not  speak  a  word,  even  to 
Iris.  If  the  papers  are  lost,  they  are  lost 
Say  nothing  to  her  yet;  but  go— eo,  and 
find  out  if  that  photograph  resembles  the 
American  Physician.  The  river  wanders 
here  and  there,  but  the  sea  swallows  it  at 
last" 

CHAPTER   XL      Ma   JAMES    MAKES  ATONE- 
MENT. 

James  arrived  as  usual  in  the  morning 
at  nine  o'clock,  in  order  to  take  down 
the  shuttera  To  his  astonishment^  he 
found  Lala  Boy  and  Iris  waiting  for  him  in 
the  back  shop.    And  they  had  grave  facea 

"James,"  said  Iris,  "your  master  has 
suffered  a  j^reat  shock,  and  is  not  himself 
this  mormng.  His  safe  has  been  broken 
open  by  someone,  and  most  important 
papers  have  been  taken  out" 

"Papers,  miss — ^papers!  Out  of  the 
safe)" 

"Yea  They  are  papers  of  no  value 
whatever  to  the  thief,  whoever  he  may  ba 
But  they  are  of  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance to  ua  Your  master  seems  to  nave 
lost  his  memory^i Jgi^^i(jvhOe,  and  cannot 
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help  US  in  finding  out  who  has  done  this 
wicked  thing.  You  have  been  a  faithful 
servant  for  so  IpDg  that  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  what  you  can  for  us.  Think  for  us.  Try 
to  remember  if  anybody  besides  yourself 
has  had  access  to  this  room  when  your 
master  was  out  of  it.'' 

James  sat  down.  He  felt  that  he  must 
sit  down,  though  Lala  Eoy  was  looking  at 
him  with  eyes  full  of  doubt  and  suspicion. 
The  whole  enormity  of  his  own  gailt, 
though  he  had  not  stolen  anything,  fell 
upon  him.  He  had  got  the  key ;  he  had 
given  it  to  Mr.  Joseph;  and  he  had 
received  it  back  again.  In  fact,  at  that 
very  moment,  it  was  lying  in  his  pocket. 
The  worst  that  he  had  feared  had  happened. 
The  safe  was  robbed. 

He  was  struck  with  so  horrible  a  dread, 
and  so  fearful  a  looking  forward  to  judg- 
ment and  condemnation,  that  his  teeth 
chattered  and  his  eye  gave  way, 

"You  will  think  it  over,  James,"  said 
Iris  ;  "  think  it  over,  and  tell  us  presently 
if  you  can  remember  anything." 

"  Thmk  it  over,  Mr.  James,"  Lala  Eoy 
repeated  in  his  deepest  tone,  and  with  an 
emphatic  gesture  of  his  right  forefinger. 
^*  Think  it  over  carefully.  L3:e  a  lamp  that 
is  never  extinguished  are  the  eyes  of  the 
faithful  servant" 

They  left  him,  and  James  fell  back  into 
his  chair  with  hollow  cheek  and  beating 
heart. 

"He  told  me,"  he  murmured — "oh, 
the  villain  1 — ^he  swore  to  me  that  he  had 
taken  nothing  from  the  safe.  He  said  he 
only  looked  m  it,  and  read  the  contents. 
The  scoundrel !  He  has  stolen  the  papers ! 
He  must  have  known  they  were  there. 
And  then,  to  save  himself,  he  put  me  on 
to  the  job.  For  who  would  be  suspected 
if  not — oh,  Lord !— if  not  me  ? " 

He  grasped  his  paste-brush,  and  attacked 
his  work  with  a  feverish  anxiety  to  find 
relief  in  exertion ;  but  his  heart  was  not  in 
it,  and  presently  a  thought  pierced  his 
brain,  as  an  arrow  piercetb  the  heart,  and 
under  the  pang  and  agony  of  it,  his  face 
turned  ashy  pale,  and  the  big  drops  stood 
upon  his  brow. 

"For,"hethought,"suppose  that  the  thing 
gjets  abroad  ;  suppose  they  were  to  adver- 
tise a  reward ;  suppose  the  man  who  made 
the  key  were  to  see  the  advertisement  or 
to  hear  about  it  1  And  he  knows  my  name, 
too,  and  my  business;  and  he'll  let  out  for 
a  reward— I  know  he  will— who  it  was 
ordered  that  key  of  him." 

Already  he  saw  himself  examined  before 


a  magistrate;  already  he  saw  in  imagination 
that  locksmith's  man  who  made  the  key 
kissing  the  Testament,  and  giving  hia 
testimony  in  clear  and  distinct  words,  which 
could  not  be  shaken. 

"  Oh,  Lord  1  oh.  Lord  I "  he  groaned. 
"No  one  will  believe  me,  even  if  I  do 
confess  the  truth ;  and  as  for  him,  I  know 
him  well ;  if  I  go  to  him,  he'll  only  laugh 
at  me.    But  I  must  go  to  him — ^I  must ! " 

He  was  so  goaded  by  his  terror  that  he 
left  the  shop  unprotected — ^a  thing  he  had 
never  thought  to  do — and  ran  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  Joe's  lodgings.  But  he  had  left 
them ;  he  was  no  longer  there ;  he  had  not 
been  there  for  six  weeks ;  the  landlady  did 
not  know  his  address,  or  would  not  give  it 
Then  James  felt  sick  and  dizzy,  and  would 
have  sat  down  on  the  doorstep  and  cried 
but  for  the  look  of  the  thins.  Besides,  he 
remembered  the  unprotected  shop»  So  he 
turned  away  sadly  and  walked  back,  well 
understanding  now  that  he  had  fallen  like 
a  fool  into  a  trap,  artfully  set  to  fasten 
suspicion  and  guOt  upon  himself. 

When  he  returned  he  found  the  place 
full  of  people.  Mr.  Emblem  was  sitting 
in  his  customary  place,  and  he  was  smiling. 
He  did  not  look  in  the  least  like  a  man 
who  had  been  robbed.  He  was  smiling 
pleasantly  and  cheerfully.  Mr.  Chalker 
was  also  present,  a  man  with  whom  no  one 
ever  smiled,  and  Lala  Boy,  solemn  and 
dignified,  and  a  man — ^an  unknown  man — 
who  sat  in  the  outer  shop,  and  seemed 
to  take  no  interest  at  all  in  the  prooeed- 
ings.  Were  they  come,  he  asked  himself, 
to  arrest  him  on  the  spot  t 

Apparently  they  were  not,  for  no  one 
took  the  least  notice  of  him,  and  they  were 
occupied  with  something  else.  How  could 
they  think  of  anything  elsef  Yet  Mr. 
Chalker,  standing  at  the  table,  was  making 
a  speech,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  robbery. 

"  Here  I  am,  you  see,  Mr.  Emblem,"  ha 
said;  "I  have  told  you  already  that  I 
don't  want  to  do  anything  to  worry  you. 
Let  us  be  friends  all  round.  This  gentle- 
man, your  friend  from  India,  will  advise 
you,  I  am  sure,  for  your  own  good,  not 
to  be  obstinate.  Lord !  what  is  the  amount, 
after  all,  to  a  substantial  man  like  yourself! 
A  substantial  man,  I  say."  He  spoke  con- 
fidently, but  he  glanced  about  the  shop 
with  doubtful  eyes.  "  Granted  that  it  was 
borrowed  to  get  your  grandson  out  of  a 
scrape — supposing  he  promised  to  pay  it 
back  and  hasn't  done  so ;  putting  the  case 
that  it  has  grown  and  developed  itself  as 
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bills  wfll  do,  and  can't  help  doing,  and 
can't  be  stopped ;  it  isn't  the  f  anlt  of  the 
lawyers,  but  the  very  nature  of  a  bill  to  go 
on  growing — it's  like  a  baby  for  growing. 
Why,  after  all,  you  were  your  grandson's 
security — ^you  can't  escape  that  And  when 
I  would  no  longer  renew,  you  gave  of  your 
own  accord — come  now,  vou  can't  deny 
that — a  Bfll  of  Sale  on  goods  and  furniture. 
Now,  Mr.  Emblem,  didn't  you  ?  Don't  let 
us  have  any  bitterness  or  quarrelling. 
Let's  be  friends,  and  tell  me  I  may  send 
&way  the  man." 

Mi,  Emblem  smiled  pleasantly,  but  did 
not  reply. 

"  A  Bill  of  Sale  it  was,  dated  January 
the  25th,  1883,  just  before  that  cursed 
Act  of  Parliament  granted  the  five  days' 
notice.  Here  is  me  bailiff's  man  in 
possession.  You  can  pay  the  amount, 
which  is,  with  costs  and  Sheriff's  Pound- 
age, three  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds 
thirteen  shfllings  and  fourpence,  at  once, 
or  you  may  pay  it  five  days  hence.  Other- 
wise the  shop,  and  furniture,  and  all,  will 
be  sold  off  in  seven  days." 

"  Oh,"  James  gasped,  listening  with 
bewilderment,  "  we  can't  be  ^oing  to  be 
sold  up !    Emblem's  to  be  sold  up  I " 

"  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  I " 
said  Mr.  Emblem.  ''  My  friend,  let  us 
rather  speak  of  thousands.  This  is  a  truly 
happy  day  for  all  of  us.  Sit  down,  Mr. 
Chalker — ^my  dear  friend,  sit  down. 
Bejoice  with  us.    A  happy  morning." 

''What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with 
him  ^ "  asked  the  money-lender. 

**  There  was  something,  Mr.  Ohalker," 
Mr.  Emblem  went  on  cheerfully,  *'  some- 
thing said  about  my  grandson.  Joe  was 
always  a  bad  lot;  lucky  his  father  and 
mother  are  out  of  the  way  in  Australia. 
You  came  to  me  about  that  business,  per- 
haps 1  Oh,  on  such  a  joyful  day  as  this 
I  forgive  everybody.  Tell  Joe  I  do  not 
want  to  see  him,  but  I  have  forgiven  him." 

"  Oh,  he's  mad  1 "  growled  James ;  "  he's 
gone  stark  staring  mad  ! " 

"You  don't  seem  quite  yourself  this 
morning,  Mr.  Emblem,"  said  Mr.  Chalker. 
"  Perhaps  this  ^ntleman,  your  firiend  from 
India,  will  advise  you  when  I  am  gone. 
You  don't  understand.  Mister,"  he 
addressed  Lala  Boy,  "the  nature  of  a  bill. 
Once  you  start  a  bill,  and  be^n  to  renew 
it,  it's  like  planting  a  tree,  for  it  grows  and 
grows  of  its  own  accord,  and  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  too,  though  they  do  try  to 
hack  and  cut  it  down  in  the  most  cruel 
way.    You  see  Mr.  Emblem  is  obstinate. 


He's  got  to  pay  off  that  bill,  which  is  a  Bill 
of  Sale,  and  he  won't  do  it.  Make  him 
write  the  cheque  and  have  done  with  it." 

"  This  is  tiie  best  day's  work  I  ever  did," 
Mr.  Emblem  went  on.  "  To  remember  the 
letter,  word  for  word,  and  everything ! 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  has,  very  likely,  finished 
the  whole  busine&s  by  now.  Thousands — 
thousands — and  all  for  Iris  ! " 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Emblem,"  said  the 
lawyer  angrily.  "You'll  not  only  be  a 
bankrupt  if  you  go  on  like  this,  but  you'll  be 
a  fraudulent  bankrupt  as  well  Is  it  honest, 
I  want  to  know,  to  refuse  to  pay  your  just 
debts  when  you've  put  by  thousands,  as 
you  boast — ^you  actually  boast — for  your 
granddaughter  t " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "Iris  will  have 
thousands.'^ 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  Lala  Boy,  "  that  you 
are  under  an  fllusioa  Mr.  Emblem  does 
not  possess  any  such  savings  or  invest- 
ments as  you  imagine." 

"  Then  why  does  he  go  on  talking  about 
thousands ) " 

"  He  has  had  a  shock  ;  he  cannot  quite 
understand  what  has  happened.  You  had 
better  leave  him  for  the  present" 

"Leave  himl  And  nothing  but  these 
mouldy  old  books  1  Here,  you  sir — ^you — 
James — ^you  shopman — come  here  1  What 
is  the  stock  worth  1 " 

"  It  depjends  upon  whether  you  are  buy- 
ing or  selling,"  said  James.  "  If  you  were 
to  sell  it  under  the  hammer,  in  lots,  it 
wouldn't  fetch  a  hundred  pounds." 

"There,  you  hear — you  hear,  all  of  you! 
Not  a  hundred  pounds,  and  my  Bill  of  Sale 
is  three-fifty." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Lala  Boy,  "  who  told 
you  that  Mr.  Emblem  was  so  wealthy  t " 

"  His  grandson." 

"  Then,  sir,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
question  the  grandson  further.  He  may 
know  things  of  which  we  have  heard 
nothing," 

The  Act  of  1882,  which  came  into  opera- 
tion in  the  following  January,  is  cruelindeed, 
I  am  told,  to  those  who  advanced  money  on 
Bills  of  Sale  before  that  date,  for  it  allows 
— it  actually  allows  the  debtor  five  clear 
days  during  which  he  may,  if  he  can,  with- 
out being  caught,  make  away  with  portions 
of  his  furniture  and  belongbgs — the  smaller 
and  the  more  precious  portion ;  or  he  may 
find  someone  else  to  lend  him  the  money, 
and  so  get  off  clear  and  save  his  sticks.  It 
is,  as  the  modem  Shylock  declares,  a  most 
wicked  and  iniquitous  Act,  by  which  the 
shark  may  be  baulked,  and  many  an  honest 
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tradesman,  who  would  otherwise  hare  been 
most  jostlj  rained,  is  enabled  to  save  his 
stocky  and  left  to  wony  along  until  the 
times  become  more  prosperous.  To  a  man 
like  Mr.  David  Chalker,  such  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  most  reyolting. 

He  went  away  at  length,  leaving  the  man 
— the  professional  person — behind.  Then 
Lala  Eoy  persuaded  Mr.  Emblem  to  go 
upstairs  again.  ^  He  did  so  without  any 
apparent  consciousness  that  tixeire  was  a 
Man  in  Possession* 

"James,"  said  Lala  Eoy,  "you  have 
heard  that  your  master  has  been  robbed. 
Tou  are  reflecting  and  meditating  on  this 
circumstance.  Auother  thing  is  that  a 
creditor  has  threatened  to  sell  off  every- 
thing for  a  debt  Most  likely,  everything 
will  be  sold,  and  the  shop  closed.  You  will, 
therefore,  lose  the  place  you  have  had  for 
five-and-twenty  years.  That  is  a  very  bad 
business  for  you.  You  are  unfortunate  this 
morning.  To  lose  your  place — and  then 
this  robbery.  That  seems  also  a  bad 
business." 

"It  is,"  said  James  with  a  hollow  groan. 
"  It  is,  Mr.  Lala  Roy.  It  is  a  dreadful  bad 
business." 

"  Pray,  Mr.  James,"  continued  this  man 
with  grave,  searching  eyes  which  made 
sinneis  shake  in  their  shoes,  "pray,  why 
did  you  run  away,  and  where  did  you  go 
after  you  opened  the  shop  this  morning  1 
You  went  to  see  Mr.  Emblem's  grandson, 
did  you  not  ]  " 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Jamea 

"Why  did  you  go  to  see  himi" 

"  I  w — w— went— oh,  Lord  1 — I  went  to 
tell  him  what  had  happened,  because  he  is 
master's  grandson,  and  I  thought  he  ought 
to  know,"  said  James. 

"Did  you  tell  him  1" 

"  No ;  he  has  left  his  lodgings.  I  don't 
know  where  he  is — oh,  and  he  alwajs  told 
me  the  shop  was  his — settled  on  him,"  he 
said. 

"He  is  the  Father  of  Lies;  his  end 
will  be  confusion.  Shame  and  confusion 
shall  wait  upon  all  who  have  hearkened 
unto  him  or  worked  with  him,  until  they 
repent  and  make  atonement." 

"Don't,  Mister  Lala  Roy — don't;  you 
frighten  me,"  said  James.  "  Oh,  what  a 
dreadful  Liar  he  is  1" 

All  that  morning  the  Philosopher  sat  in 
the  bookseller's  chair,  and  James,  in  the 
otiter  shop,  felt  that  those  deep  eyes  were 
resting  continually  upon  him,  and  knew 
that  bit  by  bit  his  secret  would  be  dragged 
from  him.      If  he  could  get  up  and  run 


away — ^if  a  customer  would  come— if  the 
dark  gentleman  would  go  upstairs — if  he 
could  think  of  something  else  1  But 
none  of  these  things  happened,  and 
James,  at  his  table  with  the  paste 
before  him,  passed  a  momins  com- 
pared with  which  any  seat  anpmere  in 
Purgatory  would  have  been  comfortable. 
Presently  a  strange  feeling  came  over  him, 
as  if  some  invisible  force  was  pushing  and 
dragging  him  and  forcing  him  to  leave  his 
chair,  and  throw  himself  at  the  Philoso- 
pher's feet  and  confess  everything.  This 
was  the  mesmeric  effect  of  those  reproach- 
ful eyes  fixed  steadily  qpon  him.  And  in 
the  doorway,  like  some  figure  in  a  night- 
mare— a  figure  inconmious  and  out  of 
place — the  Man  in  rossession  sitting, 
passive  and  unconcerned,  with  one  eye  on 
the  street  and  the  other  on  the  shop.  Up- 
stairs Mr.  Emblem  was  sitting  fast  asleep ; 
joy  had  made  him  sleepy ;  and  Iris  was  at  , 
work  among  her  pupil?  letters,  compiling 
sums  for  the  Fruitierer,  making  a  paper  on 
Conic  Sections  for  the  Gambridee  man, 
and  working  out  Trigonometricfu  Equa- 
tions for  the  young  schoolmaster,  and  her 
mind  fuU  of  a  solemn  exultation  and  glory, 
for  she  was  a  woman  who  was  loved.  The 
other  things  troubled  her  but  little.  Her 
grandfather  would  get  back  his  equilibrium 
of  mind ;  the  shop  might  be  shut  up,  but 
that  mattered  little.  Arnold,  and  Lala 
Roy,  and  her  grandfather,  and  herself, 
would  all  live  together,  and  she  and  Arnold 
would  work.  The  selfishness  of  youth  is 
really  astonishing.  Nothing — except  per- 
haps toothache — can  make  a  girl  mmappy 
who  is  loved  and  newly  betrothed.  She 
may  say  what  she  pleases,  and  her  face 
may  be  a  yard  long  when  she  speaks  of 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  but  all  the  time 
her  heart  is  dancing. 

To  Lala  Roy,  the  situation  presented  a 
problem  with  insufficient  data,  some  of 
which  would  have  to  be  guessed.  A  letter, 
now  lost)  said  that  a  certain  case  con- 
tained papeis  necessary  to  obtain  an  un- 
known inheritance  for  Iris.  How  then  to 
ascertain  whether  anybody  was  expecting 
or  looking  for  a  gurl  to  claim  an  inherit- 
ance )  Then  there  was  half  a  coat-of-arms, 
and  lastly  there  was  a  certain  customer  of 
unknown  name,  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  Iris's  father  before  his  marriage.  So 
far  for  Iris.  As  for  the  thief,  Lua  Roy 
had  no  doubt  at  alL  It  was,  he  was  quite 
certain,  the  grandson,  whose  career  he  had 
watched  for  some  years  with  interest  and 
curiosity.    Who  else  was  there/who  would 
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steal  the  papers  1  And  who  would  help 
him,  and  give  him  access  to  the  safe) 
He  did  not  only  sospect,  he  was  certain 
that  James  was  in  some  way  cognisant  of 
the  deed.  Why  else  did  he  tarn  so  pale  ? 
Why  did  he  rush  off  to  Joe's  lodgings  f 
Why  did  he  sit  trembling  1 " 

At  half-past  twelve  L^a  Boy  rose. 

"  It  is  your  dinner-hoor/'he  said  to  James, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  unhappy  man  as  if 
he  was  saying,  "  I  know  alL  '  '*  It  is  your 
dinner-hour;  go,  eat,  refresh  the  body. 
Whom  should  suspicion  affright  except  the 
guilty  r 

James  put  on  his  hat  and  sneaked — ^he 
felt  that  he  was  sneaking — out  of  the 
shop. 

During  his  dinner-hour,  Joseph  himself 
called.  It  was  an  unusual  thing  to  see  him 
at  any  time ;  in  fact,  as  he  was  never  wont 
to  call  upon  his  grandfather,  unless  he  was 
in  a  scrape  and  wanted  money,  no  one 
ever  made  the  poor  young  man  welcome, 
or  begged  him  to  come  more  often. 

But  this  morning,  he  walked  upstairs 
and  appeared  so  cheerful,  so  entirely  fre6 
from  any  self-reproach  for  past  sins,  and  so 
easy  in  his  mind,  without  the  least  touch  of 
the  old  hangdog  look,  that  Iris  began  to 
reproach  herself  for  thinking  badly  of  her 
cousin. 

When  he  was  told  about  the  robbery, 
he  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  that 
any  one  in  the  world  could  be  so  wicked 
as  to  rob  an  old  man  like  his  grand- 
father. Besides  his  abhorrence  of  crime 
in  the  abstract,  he  affirmed  that  the 
robbery  of  a  safe  was  a  species  of 
villainy  for  which  hanging  was  too  mild 
— much  too  mild  a  punishmentb  He  then 
asked  his  grandfather  what  were  t^e 
contents  of  the  packet  stolen,  and  when  he 
received  no  answer  except  a  pleasant  and  a 
cheery  laugh,  he  asked  Iris,  and  learned  to 
his  sorrow  that  the  contents  were  unknown, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  identified,  even 
if  they  were  found.  This,  he  said,  was  a 
thousand  pities,  because,  if  they  had  been 
known,  a  reward  might  have  been  offered. 
For  his  own  part  he  would  advise  the 
greatest  caution.  Nothing  at  all  should  be 
done  at  first;  no  step  should  be  taken 
which  might  awaken  suspicion;  they 
should  go  on  as  if  the  papers  were  with- 
out value.  As  for  that,  they  had  no  real 
proof  that  there  was  any  robbery.  Iris 
thought  of  telling  him  about  the  water- 
mark of  the  blank  pages,  but  refrained. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  robbery  after  aU — 
who  was  to  prove  what  had  been  inside  the 


packet)  Bat  if  there  had  been  papers, 
and  if  they  were  valueless  except  to  the 
rightful  owners,  they  would,  perhaps,  be 
sent  back  voluntarily ;  or  after  a  time,  say 
a  year  or  two,  they  might  be  advertised 
for ;  not  as  if  the  owners  were  very  anxious 
to  get  them,  and  not  revealing  the  nature 
of  the  papers,  but  cautiously;  and  presently, 
if  they  had  not  been  destroyed,  the  holders 
of  the  papers  would  answer  the  advertise- 
ment, and  then  a  moderate  reward  might, 
after  a  while,  be  offered ;  and  so  on,  giving 
excellent  advice.  While  he  was  speaking, 
Lala  Boy  entered  the  room  in  his  noiseless 
manner,  and  took  his  accustomed  chair. 

**And  what  do  vou  think,  sir)  "  said 
Joseph,  when  he  had  finished.  **  You  have 
heard  my  advice.  TouarenotanEnglishman, 
but  I  suppose  you've  got  some  intelligence." 

Lala  bowed  and  spread  his  hands,  but 
repb'ed  not 

''  Your  opinion  should  be  asked,"  Joseph 
went  on,  **  because,  you  see,  as  the  only 
other  person,  besides  my  grandfather  and 
my  cousin,  in  the  house,  you  might  yourself 
be  suspected.  Indeed,"  he  added,  "  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  be  suspected.  When  I 
take  over  the  conduct  of  the  case,  which 
will  be  my  task,  I  suppose,  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  my  duty  to  suspect  yoa" 

Lala  bowed  again  and  again,  spread  his 
hands,  but  did  not  speak. 

In  fact,  Joseph  now  perceived  that  he 
was  having  the  conversation  wholly  to 
himself.  Mis  grandfather  sat  passive, 
listening  as  one  who,  in  a  dream,  hears 
voices  but  does  not  heed  what  they  are 
saying,  yet  smiling  politely.  Iris  listened, 
but  paid  no  heed.  She  thought  that  a 
great  deal  of  fass  was  being  made  about 
papers,  which,  perhaps,  were  worth 
nothing.  And  as  for  her  inheritance,  why, 
as  she  never  expected  to  get  any,  she  was 
not  going  to  mourn  the  loss  of  what, 
perhaps,  was  worth  nothing. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Joseph,  "  that's 
all  I've  got  to  say.  I've  given  you  the  best 
advice  I  can,  and  I  suppose  I  may  go. 
Have  you  lost  your  voice,  Iris  ? " 

"No;  but  I  think  you  had  better  go, 
Joseph.  My  grandfather  is  not  able  to  iadk 
this  morning,  and  I  dare  say  your  advice 
is  very  good,  but  we  have  other  advisers." 

'*  As  for  you,  Mr.  Lala  Boy,  or  whatever 
you  call  yourself,"  said  Joe  roughly,  "  I've 
warned  yoa.  Suspicion  will  certainly  fall 
upon  you,  and  what  I  say  is — take  care. 
For  my  own  part  I  never  did  believe  in 
niggers,  and  I  wouldn't  have  one  in  my 
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Lala  Roy  again  bowed  and  spread  his 
fingers. 

Then  Joseph  went  awav.  The  door 
between  the  shop  and  the  hall  was  half- 
open,  and  he  looked  in.  A  strange  man 
was  sitting  in  the  outer  shop,  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  James  was  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hands,  with  wild  and  haggard  eyes 
gazing  straight  before  him. 

"Poor  devil!"  murmured  Joseph.  "I 
feel  for  him,  I  do  indeed.  He  had  the  key 
made — ^f  or  himself ;  he  certainly  let  me  use 
it  once,  but  only  once,  and  who's  to  prove 
it  1  And  he's  had  the  opjportunity  every 
day  of  using  it  himself.  That's  verv  awk- 
ward, Fox^,  my  boy.  If  I  were  Foxy,  I 
should  be  m  a  funk,  myself." 

He  strolled  away,  thinking  that  all 
promised  wdL  Lotty  most  favourably 
and  unsuspiciously  received  in  her  new 
character ;  no  one  knowing  the  contents  of 
the  packet;  his  srandfather  gone  silly ; 
and  for  himself ,  he  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  advising  exactly  what  he  wished  to  be 
done  —  namely,  that  silence  and  inaction 
should  be  observed  for  a  space,  in  order 
to  give  the  holders  of  the  property  a 
chance  of  offering  terms.  What  better 
advice  could  he  give)  And  what  line 
of  action  would  be  better  or  safer  for 
himself  1 

If  James  had  known  who  was  in  the 
house-passage,  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
there  would,  I  think,  have  been  a  collision 
of  two  solid  bodies.  Bat  he  did  not 
know,  and  presently  Lala  Koy  came  back, 
and  the  torture  began  again.  James  took 
down  books  and  put  them  up  again;  he 
moved  about  feverishly,  doing  nothing, 
with  a  duster  in  his  hand ;  but  aU  the 
time  he  felt  those  deep  accusing  eyes  upon 
him  with  a  silence  worse  than  a  thousand 
questions.  He  knew — he  was  perfectly 
certain — that  he  should  be  found  out. 
And  all  the  trouble  for  nothing  1  and  the 
Bailiffs  man  in  poesession,  and  the  safe 
robbed,  and  those  eyes  upon  him,  saying, 
as  plain  as  eyes  could  speak,  "  Thou  art 
the  Man  1 " 

"And  Joe  is  the  man,"  said  James; 
"not  me  at  all  What  I  did  was  wrong, 
but  I  was  tempted.  Oh,  what  a  precious 
liar  and  villain  he  is  1  And  what  a  fool 
I've  been  1" 

The  day  passed  more  slowly  than  it 
seemed  possible  for  any  day  to  pass; 
always  the  man  in  the  shop ;  always  the 
deep  eyes  of  ^  the  silent  Hindoo  upon  him. 
It  was  a  relief  when,  once,  Mr.  Chalker 
looked  in  and  surveyed  the  shelves  with  a 


suspicious  air,  and  asked  if  the  old  man 
had  by  this  time  listened  to  reason. 

It  is  the  business  of  him  who  makes 
plunder  out  of  other  men's  distresses — as 
the  jackal  feeds  upon  the  offal  and  the 
putrid  carcase — ^to  know  as  exactly  as  he 
can  how  his  fellow-creatures  are  situated. 
For  this  reason  such  an  one  doth  diligently 
enquire,  listen,  pick  up  secrets,  put  two 
and  two  together,  and  pry  curiously  into 
everybody's  affairs,  being  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  gets  an  opportunity  of  going 
to  the  rescue  of  a  sinking  man.  Thus 
among  those  who  lived  in  good  repute 
about  the  lower  end  of  the  King's  Eoad, 
none  had  a  better  name  than  Mr.  Emblem, 
and  no  one  was  considered  to  have  made 
more  of  his  chances.  And  it  was  with  joy 
that  Mr.  Chalker  received  Joe  one  evening 
and  heard  from  him  the  dismal  story,  that 
if  he  could  not  find  fifty  pounds  within  a 
few  hours,  he  was  ruined.  The  fifty 
pounds  was  raised  on  a  bill  bearing  Mr. 
Emblem's  name.  When  it  was  presented, 
however,  and  the  circumstances  explained, 
the  old  gentleman,  who  had  at  first  refused 
to  own  the  signature,  accepted  it  meekly, 
and  told  no  one  that  his  grandson  had 
written  it  himself,  and  without  the  polite 
formality  of  asking  permission  to  sign  for 
lum.  In  other  words,  Joseph  was  a  forger, 
and  Mr.  Chalker  knew  it,  and  this  nuftde 
him  the  more  astonished  when  Mr. 
Emblem  did  not  take  up  the  bill,  but  got 
it  renewed  quarter  after  quarter,  substi- 
tuting at  length  a  bill  of  sale,  as  if  he  was 
determined  to  pay  as  much  as  possible  for 
his  grandson's  sins. 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  the  money- 
len4er  angrily.  "Why  doesn't  he  come 
down  and  face  his  creditors ) " 

"  Master's  upstairs,"  said  James,  "  and 
you've  seen  yourself,  Mr.  Chalker,  that  he 
is  off  his  chump.  And  oh,  sir,  who  would 
have  thought  that  Emblem's  would  have 
come  to  ruin  1 "     . 

"But    there's    somethiDg,    James 

Come,  think — there  must  be  something." 

"Mr.  Joseph  said  there  were  thousanda 
But  he's  a  terrible  liar — oh,  Mr.  Chalker, 
he's  a  terrible  liar  and  villain  1  Why,  he's 
even  deceived  me  i" 

"Whatl  Has  he  borrowed  your 
money  i " 

"  Worse — ^worse.  Do  you  know  where 
I  could  find  him,  sir  t " 

"Well,  I  don't  know ^"  Mr.  Chalker 

was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  addresses, 
but  in  this  case,  perhaps  Joe  nugbt  be 
squeezed  as  well  as  his 
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f  ortanately  that  bill  with  the  signature  had 
been  destroyed.  "  I  don't  know.  Perhaps 
if  I  find  out  I  may  tell  you.  And,  James, 
if  you  can  learn  anything — this  rubbish 
won't  fetch  half  Hie  money — I'll  make  it 
worth  your  while,  James,  I  will  indeed." 

'Til  make  him  take  his  share,"  said 
James  to  himself.  '<If  I  hare  to  go  to 
prison,  he  shall  go  too.  They  sha'n't  send 
me  without  sending  him." 

He  looked  round.  The  watchM  eyes 
were  gone.  The  Hindoo  had  gone  away 
noiselessly.  James  breathed  again. 
.  "  After  all,"  he  said,  "how  are  they  to 
find  out  1  How  are  they  to  prove  any« 
thing  1  Mr.  Joseph  took  the  things,  and 
I  helped  him  to  a  keyj  and  he  isn't  likely  to 
split,  and — ohr  Lord,  if  tiiey  were  to  find 
it  l"  For  lut  that  moment  he  felt  theduplicate 
key  in  his  waistcoat -pocket  '*  If  they 
were  to  find itl". 

He  took  the  key  ont^  and  looked  at  the 
bright  and  innocent-looking  thing,  as  a 
mtudezer  might  look  at  his  blood-stained 
dagger. 

Just  then,  as  he  gased  upon  it,  holdmg 
it  just  twelve  inches  in  front  of  hia  nose, 
one  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  another  took  the  key  from  between 
his  fingers. 

He  turned  quickly,  and  his  knees  gave 
way,  and  he  sank  upon  the  floor,  crying : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lala  Boy,  sir,  Mr.  Lala  Eoy,  I 
am  not  the  thief  1  I  am  innocent  1  I  .will  tell 
you  aU  about  it !  I  will  confess  all  to  you  1 
I  will  indeed  1  I  will  make  atonement  1 
Oh,  what  a  miserable  fool  I've  been  I " 

''Upon  the  heels  of  Folly,"  said  the 
Sage,  ''  treadeth  Shaite.  You  will  now  be 
able  to  understand  tiie  words  of  wisdom, 
which  say  of  the  wicked  man, .'  The  curse 
of  iniquity  pursueth  him ;  he  Uveth  in  con- 
tinual fear ;  the  anxiety  of  his  mind  taketh 
vengeance  upon  him.'  Stand  up  and  speak." 

The  Man  in  Possession  looked  on  as  if 
an  incident  of  this  kind  was  too  common 
in  families  for  him  to  take  any  notice  of 
it  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  able  to  awaken 
astonishment  in  the  heart  of  the  Man  in 
Possession,  because  nothing  is  sacred  to 
him  except  the  *'  sticks  "  he  has  to  guard. 
To  Iris,  the  event  was,  however,  of  im- 
portance, because  it  afforded  Lala  Boy  a 
chance  of  giving  Arnold  that  photograph, 
no  other  than  an  early  portrait  of  Mr. 
Emblem's  grandson. 

CHAPTER  Xn.    IS  THIS  HIS  PHOTOGRAPH  1 

The  best  way  to  get  a  talk  with  his 
cousin  was  to  dine  with  her.  Arnold  there- 


fore want  to  Chester  Square  next  day  with 
the  pkotogrjiph  in  his  pocket  It  was  half 
an  hour  before  dinner  when  he  arrived, 
and  Clara  was  alone.  , 

"  My  dear,"  she  cried  with  enthusiasm, 
"I  am  charmed — I  am  delighted — with 
Iris." 

'*  I  am  glad,"  said  Arnold  mendaciously. 

"  I  am  delighted  with  her — ^in  every 
way.  She  is  more  and  better  than  I  could 
have  expected — ^far  more.  A  few  Ameri- 
canisms, of  course *' 

"No  doubti"  said  Arnold.  "When  I 
saw  her  I  thought  they  rather  resembled 
An^ioisms.  But  you  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  judging.  You  have  in  your 
own  possession,  ^^  continued;  "  have  you 
not,  ail  Ae  papers  which  establish  her 
identity  I" 

"  Oh  yes ;  they  are  all  locked  up  in  my 
strong-box.  I  shall  be  very  <;areful  of 
them.  Though,  of  course,  there  is  no  one 
who  has  to  be  satisfied  except  myself.  And 
I  am  perfectly  satiftSed.  But  then  I  never 
had  any  doubt  from  the  beginning.  How 
could  there  be  any  doubt  1 " 

"  How,  indeed  r* 

"Truth,  honour,  loyalty,  and  candour, 
as  well  as  gentle  descent,  are  written  on 
diat  girl's  noUe  brow,  Arnold,  plain,  so 
that  ul  may  read.  It  is  truly  wonderful," 
she  went  on,  "  how  the  old  gentle  blood 
shows  itself,  dnd  will  break  out  under  the 
most  unexpected  conditiona  In  her  face 
she  is  not  much  like  her  father;  that  is 
true ;  though  sometimes  I  Catch  a  momen- 
tary resemblance,  which  instantly  dis- 
appears again.  Her  eyes  are  not  in  the  least 
like  his,  nor  has  she  his  manner,  or  carriage, 
or  any  of  his  little  tricks  and  peculiarities 
— ^though,  perhaps,  I  shall  observe  traces 
of  some  of  them  in  time.  But  especially 
she  resembles  him  in  her  voica  The  tone 
— ^the  timbre — ^reminds  me  every  moment 
of  my  poor  Claude." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Arnold,  "that  one' 
must  inherit  something,  if  it  is  only  a 
voice,  from  one's  father.  Have  you  said 
anything  to  her  yet  about  money  matters, 
and  a  settlement  of  her  claims ) " 

"  No,  not  yet  I  did  venture,  last  night, 
to  approach  the  subject,  but  she  would  not 
hear  of  it  So  I  dropped  it  I  call  that 
true  delicacy,  Arnold — ^native,  instinctive, 
hereditary  delicacy." 

"  Have  you  given  any  more  money  to 
the.  American  gentleman  who  brought  her 
homeT' 

"  Iris  made  him  take  a  hundred  pounds, 
against  his  will,  tp^J^i|y(books  with,  for  he 
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18  not  rich.  Poor  fellow  1  It  went  much 
against  the  grain  with  him  to  take  the 
money.  But  she  made  him  take  it  She 
said  he  wanted  books  and  instruments, 
and  insisted  on  his  having  at  least  a 
hundred  pounds.  It  was  g^enerous  of  her. 
Yes;   she  is — I  am   convinced — a  truly 

Senerous  girl,  and  as  open-handed  as  the 
ay.  Now,  would  a  common  girl,  a  girl 
of  no  descent,  have  shown  so  much  delicacy 
and  generosity  1 " 

"  By  the  way,  Clara,  here  is  a  photo- 
graph. Does  it  belong  to  yout  I — I 
picked  it  up.'' 

He  showed  the  photograph  which  Lala 
Boy  had  given  him. 

<<0h  yes;  it  is  a  likeness  of  Dr. 
Washington,  Iris's  adopted  brother  and 
guardian.  She  must  have  dropped  it  I 
should  think  it  was  taken  a  lew  years 
back,  but  it  is  still  a  very  good  likeness. 
A  handsome  man,  is  he  noti  He  grows 
upon  one  rather.  His  parting  words  with 
Iris  ]^esterday  were  very  dignified  and 
touching.'' 

"I  will  give  it  to  her  presently,"  he 
replied,  without  further  comment 

There  was,  then,  no  doubt  The  woman 
was  an  impostor,  and  the  man  was  the 
tliief,  and  the  papers  were  the  papers 
whidi  had  been  stolen  from  the  safe,  and 
Iris  Deseret  was  no  other  than  his  own 
Iri&  But  he  must  not  show  the  least  sign 
of  suspicion.. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  Arnold!" 
asked  Clara.  *<  Your  hce  is  as  black  as 
thunder.  You  are  not  sorry  that  Iris  has 
returned,  are  you  1 " 

''I  was  thinking  of  my  engagement, 
Clara." 

"  Why,  yon  are  not  tired  of  it  already  1 
An  engaged  man,  Arnold,  ought  not  to 
look  so  gh>omy  as  that" 

<*  I  am  not  tired  of  it  yet  But  I  am 
unhappy  as  regards  some  drcumstances 
isonnectod  with  it  Your  disapproval, 
Clara,  for  one.  My  dear  cousin,  I  owe  so 
much  to  you,  that  I  want  to  owe  you 
more.  Now,  I  have  a  proposition — a 
promise — to  make  to  vou.  I  am  now  so 
sure,  so  very  sure  and  certain,  that  you 
will  want  me  to  marry  Miss  Aglen — and 
no  one  else — when  you  once  know  her,  that 
I  will  engage  solemnly  not  to  marry  her 
unless  you  entirely  approve.  Let  me  owe 
my  wife  to  you,  as  wdl  as  everything  else." 

<*  Arnold,  you  are  not  in  earnest  1 " 
"  Quite  in  earnest" 

**  But  I  shall  never  approve.  Never — 
never — ^never  I    I  could  not  bring  myself. 


under  any  circumstances  that  I  can  con- ' 
ceive,  to  approve  of  such  a  connection." 

**My  dear  cousin,  I  am,  on  the  other 
hand,  perfectly  certain  that  you  will 
approve.  Why,  if  I  were  not  quite 
certain  do  you  think  I  should  have  made 
this  promise)  But  to  return  to  vour 
newly-found  cousin.  Tell  me  more  about 
her." 

"  Well,  I  have  discovered  that  she  is  a 
really  very  clever  and  gifted  girl.  She  can 
imitate  people  in  the  most  wonderful  way, 
especially  actresses,  though  she  has  only 
been  to  a  theatre  once  or  twice  in  her  life. 
At  Liverpool  she  heard  some  one  sin^  what 
she  calls  a  Topical  Song,  and  this  she 
actually  remembers — she  carried  it  away 
in  her  head,  every  word — and  she  can 
sing  it  just  as  they  sing  it  on  the  stage, 
wiw  all  the  vulgarity  and  gestures  imitated 
to  the  very  life.  Of  course  I  should  not 
like  her  to  do  this  before  anybody  else, 
but  it  is  really  wonderftil." 

'<  Indeed  1 "  said  Arnold.  "  It  must  be 
very  clever  and  amusing." 

*'0f  course,"  said  Clara,  with  colossal 
ignorance,  **  an  American  lady  can  hardly 
M  expected  to  understand  English  vulgari- 
ties. No  doubt  there  is  an  American 
variety." 

Arnold  thought  that  a  vulgar  song  could 
be  judged  at  its  true  value  by  any  lady, 
either  American  or  English ;  but  he  said 
nothing. 

And  then  the  young  lady  herself 
appeared.  She  had  been  drivmg  about 
with  Clara  among  various  shops,  and  now 
bore  upon  her  person  the  charming  result 
of  these  journeys,  in  the  shape  of  a  garment, 
which  was  rich  in  texture,  and  splendid  in 
the  making.  And  she  really  was  a  hand- 
some girl,  only  with  a  certain  air  of  being 
dressed  for  the  stage.  But  Arnold,  now 
more  than  suspicious,  was  not  dazzled  by 
the  fforgeous  raiment,  and  only  considered 
how  his  cousin  could  for  a  moment  imagine 
this  person  to  be  a  lady,  and  how  it  would 
be  best  to  break  the  newa 

"  Clara's  cousin,"  she  said,  ''  I  have  for- 
gotten your  name ;  but  how  do  you  do, 
agamf" 

And  then  they  went  in  to  dinner. 

*'You  have  learned,  I  suppose,"  said 
Arnold,  "something  about  the  Deseret 
family  by  this  time)" 

"  Oh  yes ;   I  have  heard  all  about  the 

family-tree.    I  dare  say  I  shall  g,et  to  know 

it  by  heart  in  time,    fiut  you  aon't  expect 

me,  all  at  once,  to  care  much  for  it" 

I     "  Little  BepubUcan  1 "  said  Clara.    "  She 
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aetoally  does  not  feel  a  pride  in  belonging 
to  a  good  old  fanuly.' 

The  girl  made  a  little  geetore. 

<*  Toot  famOy  can't  do  mnch  for  you, 
that  I  can  see,  except  to  make  you  proud, 
and  pretend  not  to  see  other  women  in  the 
shop.    That  is  what  the  county  ladies  do." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  what  on  earth  do  you 
know  of  the  county  ladies  1 " 

Lotty  blushed  a  little.  She  had  made 
a  mistake.     But  she  quickly  recovered. 

"  I  only  know  what  IVe  read,  cousin, 
about  any  kind  of  English  ladies.  But 
that's  enough,  I'm  sure.    Stuck-up  things !" 

And  again  she  obserred,  from  Clim's 
pained  expression,  that  she  had  made 
another  mistake. 

If  she  showed  a  liking  for  stout  at  lunch, 
she  manifested  a  positive  passion  for  cham- 
pagne at  dinner. 

"I  do  like  the  English  custom,"  she 
said,  **  of  having  two  dmners  in  the  day." 

"Ladies  in  America,  I  suppose,"  said 
Clara,  <*dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day!"  ^ 

'*  Always." 

"But  I  have  visited  many  families  in 
New  York  and  Boston  who  dined  late," 
said  Arnold. 

"  Daresay,"  she  replied  carelessly.  **  I'm' 
going  to  have  some  more  of  ttiat  curry 
stuff,  please.  And  don't  ask  any  more 
questions,  anybody,  tQl  I've  worried  through 
with  it     I'm  a  wolf  at  curry." 

"^  She  Ukes  England,  Arnold,"  said  Clara, 
covering  up  this  remark,  so  to  speak. 
"She  likes  the  country,  she  says,  very 
much." 

'<At  aU  events,"  said  the  girl,  <<I  l&e 
this  house,  which  is  first-class— fine — 
proper.  And  the  furniture,  and  pictures, 
and  all— tip-top.  But  I'm  afraid  it  is 
going  to  be  awiid  doll,  except  at  meals, 
and  when  the  Boy  is  going."  Her  own 
head  was  jast  touched  by  the  "Boy,"  and 
she  was  a  little  off  her  Ruard. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Clara, "  you  have 
only  just  come,  and  you  have  not  yet 
learned  to  know  and  love  your  own  home 
and  your  father's  friend&  You  must  toke 
a  little  time." 

" Oh,  I'll  take  time.  As  long  as  you  like. 
But  I  shall  soon  be  tired  of  sitting  at  homa 
I  want  to  go  about  and  see  things — 
theatres  and  music-halls,  and  all  kinds  of 
places." 

"  Ladies,  in  England,  do  not  go  to  music- 
halls,"  said  Arnold. 

"  Gentlemen  do.  Why  not  ladies,  then  t 
Answer  me  that  Why  can't  ladies  go, 
when  gentlemen  go  1    What  is  proper  for 


gentlemen  is  proper  for  ladies.  Very  well, 
then,  I  want  to  go  somewhere  every  night 
I  want  to  see  everything  there  is  to  see, 
and  to  hear  all  that  there  is  to  hear." 

"We  shall  go,  presently,  a  good  deal 
into  societv,"  said  Clara  timidly.  "  Society 
will  come  back  to  town  very  soon  now — 
at  leasts  some  of  it" 

"Oh  yes,  I  dare  say.  Society!  No,  thank 
you,  with  company  manners.  I  want  to 
laugh,  and  talk,  and  enjoy  myself." 

The  champagne,  in  fact,  had  made  her 
forget  the  instructions  of  her  tutor.  At 
all  events,  she  looked  anything  but  "quiets" 
with  her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  bright 
Suddenly  she  caught  Arnold's  expression 
of  suspicion  and  watchfulness,  and  resolutely 
subdued  a  rising  inclination  to  get  up  from 
the  table  and  have  a  walk  round  with  a 
snatch  of  a  Topical  Song. 

"  Forgive  me,  Clara,"  she  murmured  in 
her  sweetest  tone ;  "  forgive  me,  cousin.  I 
feel  as  if  I  must  break  out  a  bit,  now  and 
then.  Yankee  manners,  you  know.  Let 
me  stay  quiet  with  you  for  a  while.  You 
know  the  thought  of  starched  and  stiff 
London  society  quite  frightens  me.  I  am 
not  used  to  anything  stiff.  Let  me  stay  at 
home  quiet,  with  you." 

"  Dear  girl ! "cried Clara,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears;  "she  has  all  Claude's  affec- 
tionate softness  of  heart" 

"  I  believe,"  said  Arnold,  later  on  in  the 
evening,  "that  she  must  have  been  a 
drcus-rider,  or  something  of  that  sort 
What  on  earth  does  Clara  mean  by  the 
gentie  blood  breaking  outt  We  nearly 
had  a  breaking  out  at  dinner,  but  it 
certainly  was  not  due  to  the  gentie 
blood." 

After  dinner,  Arnold  found  her  sitting 
on  a  sofa  with  Clara,  who  was  telling  her 
something  about  the  glories  of  theDeseret 
family.  He  was  half  inclined  to  pity  the 
girl,  or  to  laugh — ^he  was  not  certain  which 
— ^for  the  patience  with  which  she  listened, 
in  order  to  make  amends  for  any  bad 
impression  she  might  have  produced  at 
dinner.  He  asked  her,  presentiy,  if  she 
would  play.  She  might  be,  and  certainly 
was,  vcugar ;  but  she  could  play  well  and 
she  knew  good  music.  People  generally 
think  that  good  music  softens  manners, 
and  does  not  permit  tiiose  who  play  and 
practise  it  to  be  vulgar.  But,  concerning 
this  young  person,  so  much  could  not  be 
said  with  any  truth. 

"  You  play  very  welL  Where  did  you 
learn  1    Who  was  youn^mastocJi''  Arnold 
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She  began  to  reply,  but  stopped  short 
Se  had  very  nearly  caught  her. 

''Don't  ask  questions/'  she  said.  ''I 
bold  you  not  to  ask  questions  befora 
Where  should  I  learn,  but  in  America  f 
Do  you  suppose  no  one  can  play  the  piano, 
except  in  England)  Look  here,"  she 
glanced  at  her  cousin.  ''Do  you,  Mr. 
A^rbuthnot,  always  spend  your  evenings 
[ike  this)" 

"How like  this?" 

"Why,  going  around  in  a  swallow-tail 
bo  drawing-rooms  with  the  women,  like  a 
bame  tom-cat  1  If  you  do,  you  must  be  a 
truly  good  young  man.  If  you  don't,  what 
io  you  do  t " 

"  Very  often,  I  spend  my  evenings  in  a 
irawing-room.'' 

"  Oh,  Lord  i  Do  most  young  En^isb- 
men  carry  on  in  the  SMue  proper  way  1 " 

"Why  not!" 

"  Don't  they  go  to  music-halls,  please, 
Emd  dandng  ciibe,  and  such  % " 

"Perhaps.  But  what  does  it  ^oncem 
us  to  know  what  some  men  do  1 " 

"  Oh,  not  much.  Only  if  I  were  a  man 
like  you,.  I  wouldn't  consent  to  be  a  tame 
tom-cat — ^that  is  i41 ;  but  perhaps  you  like 
it" 

She  meant  to  insult  and  off^d  him  eo 
that  he  should  not  coma  any  more. 

But  she  did  not  succeed.  He  only 
laughed,  feeling  that  he  was  getting  below 
the  surface,  and  fiat  down  beside  the  piano. 

"  You  amuse  me,"  he  said,  "  and  you 
astonish  ma  You  are,  in  fact^  the  most 
astonishiDg  person  I  ever  met  For  in- 
stance, you  come  Arom  America,  and  you 
talk  pure  London  slang  with  a  c6ckney 
twang.     How  did  it  get  there ) " 

In  fact,  it  was  not  exactly  London  dang, 
but  a  patois  or  dialect,  learned  partly  from 
her  husband,  partly  from  her  companions, 
and  partly  brought  from  Grloucester. 

"  I  don't  know — I  never  asked.  It  came 
wrapped  up  in  brown  paper,  perhaps,  with 
a  string  round  it" 

"  You  have  lived  in  America  all  your  life, 
and  you  look  more  like  an  Englishwoman 
than  any  other  girl  I  have  ever  seen." 

"Do  I )  So  much  the  better  for  the 
English  girls ;  they  can't  do  better  than 
take  after  ma  But  perhaps — ^most  likely, 
in  fact — ^you  think  that  American  girk  all 
squint,  perhaps,  or  have  got  hump-backs ) 
Anything  elsel" 

"You  were  brought  up  in  a  little 
American  village,  and  yet  you  play  in  the 
style  6{  a  girl  who  has  hwi  the  best 
masters." 


She  did  not  explain— it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  explain — ^that  her  master  had  been 
her  father,  who  was  a  teacher  of  musia 

"I  can't  help  it,  can  It"  she  asked; 
"  I  can't  help  it  if  I  turned  out  different 
to  what  you  expected.  People  sometimes 
do,  you  know.  Andwhen  you  don't  im- 
prove of  a  girl,  it's  EngUsh  manners,  I 
suppose,  to  teU  her  so  —  kind  of  en- 
courages her  to  persevere,  and  pray  for 
better  luck  next  time,  doesn't  iti  It's 
simple,  too,  and  prevents  any  foolish  > 
errors — ^no  mistake  afterwards,  you  sea 
I  say,  are  you  going  to  come  here  often  1 
because,  if  you  are,  I  shall  go  away  back 
to  the  States  or  somewhere,  or  stay  up- 
stairs in  my  own  room.  You  and  me  won't 
get  on  very  well  together,  I  am  afraid" 

"  I  don't  think  yon  wQl  see  me  very 
often,"  he  replied.  "That  is  improbable ; 
yet  I  dare  say  I  shall  come  here  as  often 
as  I  usually  do." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  1"  She 
looked  sharply  and  suspiciously  at  him. 
He  repeated  his  words,  and  she  perceived 
tbftt  there  was  meaning  in  them,  and  she 
felt  uneasy. 

"  I  don't  understand  at  all,"  she  s^id  ; 
"  Clara  tells  me  that  this  house  is  mine. 
Now — don't  you  know — ^I  don't  intend 
to  invite  any  but  my  own  friejuda  to  visit 
me  in  my  own  house." 

"  That  seems  reasonable.  No  one  can 
expect  ^u  to  invite  people  who  are  not 
your  friend&" 

"Well,  then,  I  ain't  VkeLj  io  call  you 
my  friend" — Arnold  inclined  his  head — 
"  and  I  am  not  going  to  talk  riddles  any 
more.  Is  there  anyUung  else  you  wAnt  to 
sayl" 

"Nothing  move,  I  think,  at  present, 
thank  you." 

"  If  there  is,  you  know,  don't  mind  me 
— haVB  it  out — I'm  nobody,  of  course. 
I'm  not  expected  to  have  any  manners — 
I'm  only  a  girl.  You  can  say  what  you 
please  to  me,  and  be  as  rude  as  yon  please ; 
Englishmen  always  are  as  rude  as  they  can 
be  to  American  girls — I'v^  always  heard 
that" 

Arnold  laughed. 
'  .  "At  all  events,"  he   said,  "you  have 
charmed  Clara,  which  is  the  only  really 
important  thing.     Good-night  Miss — Miss 
Deseret" 

.  "  Good-night,  old  man,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, because  she  bore  no  malica  and  had 
given  him  a  candid  opinion ;  "I  dare  say 
,when  you  get  rid  of  your  fine  company 
manners,  and  pat  off  your  awallow-tai), 
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you're  not  a  bad  sort,  after  all  Perhaps, 
if  you  woi)ld  confess,  you  are  as  fond  of  a 
kick-up  on  your  way  home  as  anybody. 
Trust  you  quiet  chaps  1 " 

Clara  had  not  fortunately  heard  much  of 
this  conversationy  which,  indeed,  was  not 
meant  for  her,  because  the  girl  was  play- 
ing all  the  time  some  waltz  music,  which 
enabled  her  to  talk  and  play  without  being 
heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Well,  there  was  now  no  doubt  The 
American  physician  and  the  subject  of  the 
photograph  were  certainly  the  same  man. 
And  this  man  was  also  the  thief  of  the 
safe,  and  Lris  Aglen  was  Lis  Deseret.  Of 
that,  Arnold  had  no  longer  any  reason- 
able .  doubt.  There  was,  however,  one 
thing  more.  Before  leaving  Clara's  house, 
he  refreshed  his  memory  as  to  the  Deseret 
arms.  The  quarterings  of  the  shield  were,  so 
far,  exactly  what  Mr.  Emblem  recollected. 

"  It  is/'  said  LaU  Roy,  "  what  I  thought 
But,  as  yet,  not  a  word  to  Iris." 

He  Uxen  proceeded  to  relate  the  re- 
pentance, the  confession,  and  the  atone- 
ment proposed  by  the  remorseful  James. 
Bat  he  did  not  tell  quite  all  For  the  wise 
man  never  tells  alL  What  really  happened 
was  this.  When  James  had  made  a  clean 
breast  and  confessed  his  enormous  share 
in  the  villainy,  Lala  Koy  bound  him  over 
to  secrecy  under  pain  of  Law — ^Law  the 
Bigorous,  pointing  out  that  although  they 
do  not^  in  England,  exhibit  the  Kourbash, 
or  bastinado  the  soles  of  the  feet,  they 
make  the  prisoner  sleep  on  a  hard  board, 
starve  him  on  skilly,  set  him  to  work 
which  tears  his  nails  from  his  fingers,  keep 
him  from  conversation,  tobacco,  and  drink, 
and  when  he  comes  out,  so  hedge  him 
around  with  prejudice  and  so  clothe  him 
with  a  robe  of  shame,  that  no  one  will  ever 
employ  him  again,  and  he  is  therefore 
doomed  to  go  back  again  to  the  English 
Hell.  Lala  Boy,  though  a  man  of  few 
words,  drew  so  vivid  a  description  of  the 
punishment  which  awaited  his  penitent 
that  James,  foxy  as  he  was  by  nature, 
felt  constrained  to  resolve  that  henceforth, 
happen  what  might,  then  and  for  all 
future,  he  would  range  himself  on  the  side 
of  virtue,  and  as  a  beginning  he  promised 
to  do  everything  that  he  could  for  the 
confounding  of  Joseph  and  the  bringing  of 
the  guilty  to  justice. 

CHAPTER  XIII.      HIS  LAST  CHANCE. 

Thrbs  days  elapsed,  during  which 
nothingwas  done.   That  cause  is  strongest 


which  can  afiford  to  wait  But  in  those 
three  days  several  things  happened. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  David  Chalker,  seeing 
that  the  old  man  was  obdurate,  made  up 
his  mind  to  lose  most  of  his  money,  and 
cursed  Joe  continually  for  having  led  him 
to  build  .upon  his  grandfather's  supposed 
wealth.  Yet  he  ought  to  have  known. 
Tradesmen  do  not  lock  up  their  savings  in 
investments  for  their  grandchildren,  nor 
do  they  borrow  small  sums  at  ruinous 
interest  of  money-lending  solicitors;  nor 
do  they  give  Bills  of  Sale.  These  general 
rules  were  probably  known  to  Mr.  Chalker. 
Yet  he  did  not  apply  them  to  this  particular 
case.  The  neglect  of  the  General  Bule,  in 
fact,  may  lead  the  most  astute  of  mankind 
into  ways  of  foolishness. 

James,  for  his  part,  stimulated  per- 
petually by  fear  of  prison  and  loss  of 
character  and  of  situation — for  who  would 
employ  an  Assistant  who  got  keys  made  to 
open  tixe  safe  f — showed  himself  the  most 
repentant  of  mortals.  Dr.  Joseph  Wash- 
in^n,  lulled  into  the  most  perfect  security, 
enjoyed  all  those  pleasures  which  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds  could  purchase. 
Nobody  knew  where  he  was,  or  what  he 
was  doing.  As  for  Lotty,  she  had  estab- 
lished herself  firmly  in  Chester  Square,  and 
Cousin  Clara  daily  found  out  new  and 
additions^  proofs  of  the  gentle  blood 
breaking  out! 

On  the  fourth  morning  Lala  Boy  sallied 
forth.  He  was  about  to  make  a  great 
Moral  Experiment,  the  nature  of  which  you 
will  immediately  understand.  None  but  a 
philosopher  who  had  studied  Confucius 
and  Lao  Kiun,  would  have  conceived  so 
fine  a  scheme. 

First  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Chalker. 

The  office  was  the  ground-floor  front 
room,  in  one  of  the  sm^  streets  north  of 
the  King's  Bead.  It  was  not  an  imposing 
office,  nor  did  it  seem  as  if  much  business 
was  done  there ;  and  one  clerk  of  tender 
years  sufficed  for  Mr.  Chalker's  wants. 

'^OhT'  he  said,  '*it's  our  friend  from 
India.  You're  a  lodger  of  old  Emblem's, 
am'tyoul" 

"  I  have  lived  with  him  for  twenty  years. 
I  am  his  friend." 

'*  Very  well  I  dare  say  we  shall  come  to 
terms,  if  he's  come  to  his  senses.  .Just 
take  a  chair  and  sit  down.  How  is  the  old 
man)" 

<*  He  has  not  yet  recovered  the  use  of 
his  intellect." 

"  Oh  I  Then  how  can  you  act  for  him 
ifhe's  off  his  head  1" 
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"  I  came  to  aak  an  English  creditor  to 
show  mercy." 

'<  Mercy  t  What  is  the  man  talking 
about)  Mercy!  I  want  my  money. 
What  has  that  got  to  do  with  mercy  t " 

"Nothing,  tndy;  but  I  will  give  you 
your  money.  I  will  give  you  justice,  and 
you  shall  give  me  mercy.  You  lent  Mr. 
Emblem  fifty  pounds.  Will  you  take  your 
fifty  pounds,  and  leave  us  in  peace  T' 

He  drew  a  bag  out  of  his  pocket — a 
brown  banker's  bag — and  Mr.  Ghalker 
distinctly  heard  the  rustling  of  notes. 

This  is  a  sound  which  to  some  ears  is 
more  delightful  than  the  finest  music  in 
the  world.  It  awakens  all  the  most  plea- 
surable emotions;  it  provokes  desire  and 
hankering  after  possession ;  and  it  fills  the 
soul  with   the   imaginary  enjoyment   of 

"  Certainly  not^"  said  Mr.  Chalker,  con- 
fident  that  better  terms  than  those  would 
be  offered.  "  If  that  is  all  you  have  to  say, 
you  may  go  away  again." 

"But  the  rest  is  usury.  Think!  To 
give  fifty,  and  ask  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
is  the  part  of  a  usurer." 

*'  Call  it  what  you  please.  The  Bill  of 
Sale  is  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Pay  that  three  hundred  and  fifty,  with 
costs  and  Sheriffs  poundase,  and  I  take 
away  my  man.  If  you  don  t  pay  it^  then 
the  books  on  the  shelves  and  the  furniture 
of  the  house  go  to  the  hammer." 

"  The  books,  I  am  informed,"  said  Lala 
Eoy, "  will  not  bring  as  much  as  a  hundred 
pounds  if  they  are  sold  at  auction.  As  for 
the  furniture,  some  of  it  is  mine,  and  some 
belongs  to  Mr.  Emblem's  granddaughter." 

"  His  granddaughter !  Oh,  it's  a  swindle," 
said  Mr.  Chalker  angrily.  "  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  rank  swindle.  The  old 
man  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  and,  mind 
you,  I'll  prosecute  him,  and  you  too,  for 
conspiring  with  him." 

"A  prosecution,"  said  the  Hindoo,  "  will 
not  hurt  him,  but  it  might  hurt  you.  For 
it  would  show  how  you  lent  him  fifty 
pounds  five  years  i^o ;  how  you  made  him 
give  you  a  bill  for  a  hundred ;  how  you 
did  not  press  him  to  pay  that  bill,  but  you 
continudly  offered  to  renew  it  for  him, 
increasing  the  amount  on  each  time  of 
renewal ;  and  at  last  you  made  him  give 
you  a  Bill  of  Sale  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  This  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  Englishmen  grow  rich. 
There  are  also  usurers  in  India,  but  they 
do  not^  in  my  country^  call  themselves 
lawyers.    A  prosecution  f    My  Mend,  it 


is  for  us  to  prosecute.  Shall  we  show  that 
you  have  done  the  same  thing  with  many 
others  t  Ton  are,  by  this  time,  well  known 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Chalker,  and 
you  are  so  much  beloved  that  there  are 
many  who  would  be  delighted  to  relate 
their  experiences  and  dealings  with  so 
clever  a  man.  Have  you  ever  studied,  one 
asks  with  wonder,  the  precepts  of  the  great 
Sage  who  founded  your  religion  f  " 

"  Oh,  come,  don't  let  us  have  any  religious 
nonsense ! " 

"  I  assure  you  they  are  worth  studying. 
I  am,  myself,  an  humble  follower  of 
Gautama,  but  I  have  read  those  Precepts 
with  profit  In  the  kingdom  imagined  by 
that  Preacher,  there  is  no  room  for  usurers, 
Mr.  Chalker.  Where,  then,  will  be  your 
kingdom  1  Everyman  must  be  somewhere. 
You  must  have  a  kingdom  and  a  king." 

"This  is  tomfoolery!"  Mr.  Chalker 
turned  red,  and  looked  very  uncomfortable. 
"Stick  to  business.  Payment  in  full 
Those  are  my  terms." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  the  Precepts  of 
your  Sage  are  only  intended  for  men  while 
they  sit  in  the  church  t  Many  English- 
men think  so,  I  have  observed." 

"  Payment  in  full,  mister.  That's  what 
I  want" 

He  banged  his  fist  on  the  table. 

"  No  abatement  f  No  mercy  shown  to 
an  old  man  on  the  edge  of  the  grave  t 
Think,  Mr.  Chalker.  You  will  soon  be  as 
old  as  Mr.  Emblem,  your  'hair  as  white, 
your  reason  as  unsteady " 

"  Payment  in  full,  and  no  more  worda" 

"  It  IS  well  Then,  Mr.  Chalker,  I  have 
another  proposal  to  make  to  you." 

"I  thought  we  should  come  to  some- 
thing more.    Out  with  it ! " 

"I  believe  vou  are  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Emblem's  grandson  f  " 

"  Joe  ?    Oh  yes,  I  know  Joe." 

"  You  know  him  intimately  f " 

"  Yes,  I  may  say  so." 

"  You  know  that  he  forged  his  grand- 
father's name ;  that  he  is  a  profligate  and 
a  spendthrift  a^d  that  he  has  taken  or 
borrowed  from  his  grandfather  whatever 
money  he  could  get,  and  that — ^in  short)  he 
is  a  friend  of  your  own  1 " 

It  was  not  until  after  his  visitor  had  gone 
that  Mr.  Chalker  understood,  and  began  to 
resent  this  last  observation. 

"  Gk)  on,"  he  said.  "  I  know  all  about 
Joe." 

"  Gtood.  Then  if  you  can  tell  me  any- 
thinK  about  him  which  may  be  of  use  to 
me  I  will  do  this.    I  wjll.  ^^^1^  double 
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the  yaloation  of  Mr.  Emblem's  shop,  in 
return  for  a  receipt  in  full  If  you  can 
not,  you  may  proceed  to  sell  eyery  thing  by 
auction." 

Mr.  Chalker  hesitatecL  A  valuation 
would  certainly  give  a  higher  figure  than 
a  forced  sale,  and  then  that  valuation 
doubled ! 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  know.  It's  a 
cruel  hard  case  to  be  done  out  of  my 
money.  How  am  I  to  find  out  whether 
anything  I  tell  you  would  be  of  use  to  you 
or  not)  What  kind  of  thin^  do  you 
want  1  How  do  I  know  that  u  you  get 
what  you  want^  you  won't  swear  it  is  of  no 
use  to  you  I " 

"You  have  the  word  of  one  who  never 
broke  his  word." 

Mr.  Chalker  laughed  derisively. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "I  wouldn't  take  the 
word  of  an  English  Bishop — no,  nor  of  an 
Archbishop — where  money  is  concerned. 
What  is  it — what  is  the  kind  of  thing  you 
want  to  know  f " 

"  It  is  concerned  with  a  certain  woman." 

"Oh,  well,  if  it  is  only  a  woman.  I 
thought  it  might  be  something  about 
money.  Joe,  you  see,  like  a  ^o^  many 
other  people,  has  got  his  own  ideas  about 
money,  and  perhaps  he  isn't  so  strict  in 
his  dealings  as  he  misht  be — few  men  are 
— ^and  I  should  not  like  to  let  out  one 
or  two  things  that  only  him  and  me 
know."  In  fact,  Mr.  Chalker  saw,  in 
imagination,  the  burly  form  of  Joe  in  his 
office,  brandishing  a  stick,  and  accusing 
him  of  friendship^  trust  betrayed.  "  But 
as  it  is  only  a  woman — ^which  of  'em  is  it)" 

"This  is  a  young  woman,  said  to  be 
handsome,  tall,  and  finely-made ;  she  has, 
I  am  told,  light  brown  hair  and  hu^e  eyea 
That  is  the  description  of  her  given  to  me." 

"I  know  the  girl  you  mean.  Splendid 
figure,  and  goes  well  in  tights  f " 

"  I  have  not  been  informed  on  that  sub- 
ject   Can  you  tell  me  any  more  about  her  ? " 

"I  suspect,  mister,"  said  Joe's  friend, 
with  cunning  eyes,  "  that  you've  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  certain  widow  that  was 
— married  woman  that  is.  I  remember 
now,  I've  seen  Hindoos  about  her  lodgings, 
down  Shad  well  way." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Lala,  "and  perhaps 
not"  His  face  showed  not  the  least  sign 
which  could  be  read.  "  You  can  tell  me 
i^terwards  what  you  know  of  the  woman 
at  ShadwelL" 

"Well,  then,  Joe  thinks  I  know  nothing 
about  it  Else  I  wouldn't  tell  you. 
Because  I  don't  want  a  fight  with  Joe.    Is 


this  any  use  to  you  t  He  is  married  to 
the  girl  as  well  as  to  the  widow." 

"He  is  married  to  the  girl  as  well  as  to 
the  widow.  He  ha«,  then,  two  wives.  It 
is  against  the  English  custom,  and  breaks 
the  English  law.  The  young  wife  who  is 
beautif^,  and  the.  old  wife  who  has  the 
lodging-house.  Very  good.  What  is  the 
address  of  this  woman  1 " 

Mr.  Chalker  looked  puzzled. 

"Don't  you  know  it^  then!  What  are 
you  driving  at  % " 

"  What  IS  the  name  and  address  of  this 
Shad  well  woman ! " 

"  Well,  then  " — ^he  wrote  an  address  and 
handed  it  over — "  you  may  be  as  dose  as 
you  like.  I  don't  care.  It  isn't  my  business. 
But  you  won't  make  me  believe  you  don't 
know  all  about  her.  Look  here,  whatever 
happens,  don't  say  I  told  you." 

"It  shall  be  a  secret,"  said  Lala»  taking 
out  the  bag  of  notes.  "  Let  us  complete 
the  business  at  once,  Mr.  Chalker.  Here 
is  another  offer.  I  will  give  you  two 
hundred  pounds  in  discharge  of  your  whole 
claim,  or  you  shall  have  a  valuation  made, 
if  you  prefer  it^  and  I  will  double  the 
amount" 

Mr.  Chalker  chose  the  former  promptly^ 
and  in  a  few  moments  handed  over  the 
necessary  receipts,  and  sent  his  clerk  to 
recall  the  Man  in  Possession. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Joe  % " 
he  asked.  "No  gooa  turn,  I'll  swear. 
And  a  more  unforgiving  face  than  yours  I 
never  set  eyes  on.  It  isn't  my  business, 
but  I'll  give  you  one  warning.  If  you 
make  Joe  desperate,  he'll  turn  on  you; 
and  Lord  help  your  slender  ribs  if  Joe 
once  begins.  Don't  make  him  desperate. 
And  now  I'll  tell  you  another  thing. 
First,  the  woman  at  Shad  well  is  horribly 
jealous.  Shell  make  a  row.  Next,  the 
young  one,  who  sings  at  a  Music  Hall,  she's 
desperately  in  love  with  her  husband — 
more  than  he  is  with  her — and  if  a 
woman's  in  love  with  a  man,  there's  one 
thing  she  never  forgives.  You  understand 
what  that  is.  Between  the  pair,  Joe's 
likely  to  have  a  rough  time." 

"  I  do.    I  have  hM  many  wives  myself." 

"  Oh,  Lord,  he  says  he's  had  many  wives ! 
How  many  ] " 

Lala  Roy  read  the  receipt,  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket  Then  he  rose  and  remarked, 
with  a  smile  of  supreme  superiority : 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  money  to  you, 
and  to  such  as  you,  Mr.  Chalker." 

"  Is  it  ? "  he  replied  with  a  grin.  "  Give 
me  some  more,  then."^y^oOQlc 
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'<  You  are  oae  of  those  who,  the  richer 
they  become,  the  less  harm  they  do.  Many 
EDglishmen  are  of  ^this  disposition.  When 
they  are  poor  they  are  jackals,  hysBnas, 
wolves,  and  man-eating  tigers  ;  when  they 
are  rich  they  are  benevolent  and  charitable, 
and  show  mercy  unto  the  wretched  and  the 
poor.  So  that^  in  their  case,  the  words  of 
the  Wise  Man  are  naught,  when  he  says  that 
the  earth  is  barren  of  good  things  where 
she  hoardeth  treasure;  and  that  where 
gold  is  in  her  bowels  no  herb  groweth. 
Pray,  Mr.  Ghalker,  pray  earnestly  for  gold 
in  order  that  you  may  become  virtuous." 

Mr.  Ghalker  grinned,  but  looked  uncom- 
fortable. 

"  I  will,  mister,"  he  said,  "  I  will  pray 
with  aU  my  might." 

Nevertheless,  he  remained  for  the  space 
of  the  whole  morning  in  uneasiness.  The 
words  of  the  Philosopher  troubled  him.  I 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  mind 
went  back  to  the  days  when  he  was  young 
and  innocent,  because  he  was  still  young, 
and  he  never  had  been  innooent ;  nor  do  I 
say  that  a  tear  rose  to  his  eyes  and  trickled 
down  his  cheek,  because  nothing  brought 
tears  into  his  eyes  except  a  speck  of  dust ; 
or  that  he  resolved  to  confine  himself  for 
the  future  to  legitimate  lawyer's  work, 
because  he  would  then  have  starved.  I 
only  say  that  he  felt  uncomfortable  and 
humiliated,  and  chiefly  so  because  an  old 
man  with  white  hair  and  a  brown  skin — 
hang  it  I  a  common  Nigger — ^had  been  able 
to  bring  discord  into  the  sweet  harmony 
of  his  thoughts. 

Lala  Eoy  then  betook  himself  to  Joe's 
former  lodgings,  and  asked  for  that  gentle- 
man's present  addreiEto. 

The  landlady  professed  to  know  notlung. 

"  You  do  know,  however,"  he  persisted, 
reading  knowledge  in  her  eyes. 

*'  Is  it  trouble  you  mean  for  him  f  "  asked 
the  woman,  '<  and  him  such  a  fine,  well- 
set-up  young  man,  too  1  Is  it  trouble  f  Oh, 
dear,  I  always  thought  he  got  his  money 
on  the  cross.  Look  hera  I  ain't  going 
to  round  on  him,  though  he  has  gone  away 
and  left  a  comfortable  room.  So  there  I 
And  you  may  go." 

Lala  Roy  opened  his  hand.  There  were 
at  least  five  golden  sovereigns  glorifying 
his  dingy  palm. 

'^  Gan  gold,"  the  Moralist  asked,  '<  ever 
increase  tiie  virtue  of  m«&  1  Woman,  how 
much!" 

"  Is  it  trouble  t "  she  repeated,  looking 
greedily  at  the  money.  <*  Will  the  young 
man  get  copped !  " 


Lala  understood  no  London  slang.  But 
he  showed  his  hand  again. 

**  How  much )  Whoso  is  covetous  let  him 
know  that  his  heart  is  poor.     How  mnchV' 

''  Poor  young  man  1  I'll  take  them  all, 
please,  sir.    What's  he  done  1 " 

"  Where  does  he  live  1 " 

"I  know  where  he  lives,"  she  said, 
y  because  our  Bill  rode  away  with  him  at 
the  back  of  his  cab,  and  saw  where  he  got 
out  He's  married  now,  and  his  wife  sings 
at  tilie  Music  Hall,  and  he  lives  on  her 
earnings.  Quite  the  gentleman  he  is  now, 
and  smokes  cigars  all  day  long.  There's 
his  address,  and  thank  you  for  the  money. 
Oh,"  she  said  with  a  gasp.  *'  To  think 
that  people  can  earn  five  pounds  so  easy." 

"  May  the  gold  procure  you  happiness 
— ^such  happiness  as  you  desire ! "  said  Lala 
Eoy. 

"  It  will  nearly  pay  the  quarter's  rent 
And  that's  about  happiness  enough  for  one 
morning." 

Joe  was  sitting  in  his  room  alone,  half 
asleep.  In  fact,  he  had  a  head  upon  him. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet,  however,  when  he 
saw  Lala  Roy. 


"You  here-,  Nigl 
you   find  out    my 


"HaUol"  he  cried. 
How  the    devil   did 
address  f " 

There  was  not  only  astonishment,  but 
some  alarm  upon  his  countenance. 

«  Never  mind.  I  want  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  you,  Mr.  Joseph." 

"  Well,  sit  down  and  let  us  have  it  out 
I  say,  have  you  come  to  tell  me  that  yoa 
did  sneak  those  papers,  after  all  %  What 
did  you  get  for  them  1 " 

"  I  have  not  come  to  tell  you  that.  I 
dare  say,  however,  we  shall  be  able,  some 
day,  to  tell  you  who  did  steal  the  papers — 
if  any  were  stolen,  that  ia" 

<*  Quite  80)  my  jolly  mariner.  If  any 
were  stolen.  Ho,  ho  \  you've  got  to  prove 
that  first,  haven't  youl  How's  the  old 
manl"    ' 

'*  He  is  ill;  he  is  feeble  with  age ;  he  is 
weighed  down  with  misfortune.  I  am 
come,  Mr.  Joseph,  to  ask  your  help  for 
him." 

<'My  help  for  him  f  Why,  can't  he  help 
himself?" 

**  Four  or  five  years  ago  he  incurred  a 
debt  for  one  who  forged  his  name.  He 
needed  not  to  have  paid  that  money,  but 
he  saved  a  man  from  prisoa" 

''Who  was  that)  Who  forged  him 
name?" 

"  I  do  not  name  that  man,  whose  end 
will  be  confusion^.  i^nl^M^e  repent  a&<l 
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make  amends.  This  deb6  has  grown  until 
it  is  too  large  for  him  to  pay  it  Unless  it 
is  paid,  his  whole  property,  his  very  means 
of  living,  will  be  sold  by  tiie  creditor." 

"  How  can  I  pay  him  back  1  It  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  now,''  said 
Joseph. 

"  Man,  thou  hast  named  thyself.'' 

Joseph  stammered  but  blustered  stilL 

"  Well — then — what  the  devil  do  you 
mean — ^you  and  your  foigery ! " 

**  Forgery  is  one  crime ;  you  have  since 
committed,  perhaps,  others.  Think.  You 
have  been  saved  once  from  prison.  Will 
anyone  save  you  a  second  time)  How 
have  you  shown  your  gratitude !  Will  you 
now  do  something  for  your  benefactor  1 " 

'^  What  do  you  mean,  I  say  t  What  do 
you  mean  with  your  forgery  and  prison ) 
Hang  me,  if  I  oughtn't  to  kick  you  out  of 
the  room.  I  would,  too,  if  you  were  ten 
years  younger.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  you 
are  addressing  an  officer  and  a  gentleman?" 

"  There  is  sometimes,  even  at  the  very 
end,  a  door  opened  for  repentance.  The 
door  is  open  now.  Young  man,  once  more, 
consider.  Your  grandfather  is  old  and 
destitute.    Will  you  help  him  1 " 

Joseph  hesitated. 

"I  don't  believe  he  is  poor.  He  has 
saved  up  all  his  money  for  the  girl ;  let  her 
help  him." 

"  You  are  wrong.  He  has  saved  nothing. 
ELis  granddaughter  nudntains  herself  by 
teiMshing.  He  has  not  a  penny.  You  have 
got  from  him  and  you  have  spent  all  the 
money  he  had." 

<'  He  ought  to  have  saved." 

^*  He  could,  at  least,  have  lived  by  his 
calling  but  for  you  and  for  this  debt  which 
was  incurred  for  yoa  He  is  ruined  by  it. 
What  will  you  do  for  him  1 " 

"I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  for 
him,"  said  Joseph.  '*  Is  it  likely  1  Did  he 
ever  have  anything  but  a  scowl  for  me  V 

''  He  who  injures  another  is  always  in 
the  wrong.  You  will,  then,  do  nothing  1 
Think.  It  is  the  open  door.  He  is  your 
grandfather ;  he  has  kept  you  from  starva- 
tion when  you  were  turned  out  of  office 
for  drink  and  dishonesty.  I  hear  that  you 
now  have  money.  I  have  been  told  that 
you  have  been  seen  to  show  a  large  sum  of 
money.    Will  you  give  him  some  1 " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joe  had  been,  the 
night  before,  having  a  festive  evening  at 
the  Music  Hall,  from  which  his  wife  was 
absent,  owing  to  temporary  indisposition. 
While  there,  he  took  so  much  Scotch 
whisky  and  water  that  his  tongue  was 


loosened  and  he  became  boastful ;  and  that 
to  so  foolish  an  extent  that  he  actually 
brandished  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
a  whole  handful  of  bank-notes.  He  now 
remembered  this,  and  was  greatly  struck 
by  the  curious  fact  that  Lsda  Eoy  should 
seem  to  know  it. 

'*  I  haven't  got  any  money.  Ifc  was  all 
brag  last  night.  I  couldn't  help  my  grand- 
father if  I  wanted  to." 

"  You  have  what  is  left  of  three  hundred 
pounds,"  said  Lala  Boy. 

"  If  I  said  that  last  night,"  replied  Joe, 
"I  must  have  been  drunker  than  I 
thought.  You  old  fool !  the  flimsies  were 
duffers.  Where  do  you  think  I  could 
raise  three  hundred  pounds?  No,  no — 
I'm  sorry  for  the  old  man,  but  I  can't  help 
him.  I'm  going  to  sea  again  in  a  day  or 
two.  We  jolly  sailors  don't  make  much 
money,  but  if  a  pound  or  two,  wEen  I 
come  home,  will  be  of  any  use  to  him,  he's 
only  got  to  say  the  word.  After  all,  I 
believe  it's  a  kid,  got  up  between  you.  The 
old  man  must  have  saved  something." 

"  You  will  suffer  him,  then,  even  to  be 
taken  to  the  workhouse  1 " 

"  Why,  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  suppose 
you'll  have  to  go  there  too.  Ho,  ho  !  I  say, 
Nig  ! "  He  began  to  laugh.  "  Ho,  ho  ! 
They  won't  let  you  wear  that  old  fez  of 
yours  at  the  workhouse.  How  beautiful 
you'll  look  in  the  workhouse  uniform,  won't 
you  ^  I'll  come  home,  and  bring  you  some 
baccy.     Now  you  can  cheese  it,  old  'un." 

"  I  will  go,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 
It  is  the  last  time  that  you  will  be  asked 
to  help  your  grandfather.  The  door  is 
closed.  You  have  had  one  more  chance, 
and  you  have  thrown  it  away." 

So  he  departed,  and  Joe,  who  was  of 
a  self-reliant  and  sanguine  disposition, 
thought  nothing  of  the  warning,  which 
was  therefore  thrown  away  and  wasted. 

As  for  Lala,  he  called  a  cab,  and  drove 
to  Shadwell.  And  if  any  man  ever  felt 
that  he  waa  an  Instrument  set  apart  to 
carry  out  a  Scheme  of  Vengeance,  that 
Hindoo  Philosopher  felt  like  one.  The 
Count  of  Monte  Ghristo  himself  was  not 
more  filled  with  the  Faith  and  Conviction 
of  his  Divine  obligation. 

In  the  afternoon  he  returned  to  Chelsea, 
and  perhaps  one  who  knew  him  might 
have  remarked  upon  his  face  something  like 
a  gleam  of  satisfaction.  He  had  done  his 
duty. 

It  was  now  five  days  since  the  fatal  dis- 
covery. Mr.  Emblem  still  remained  up- 
stairs in  his  chair:   bufr Jie   was  slowly 
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recoyering.  He  dearly  remembered  tiiat 
he  had  been  robbed,  and  the  principal 
sign  of  tiie  shock  was  his  firm  conviction 
that  hj  his  own  exercise  of  memory  Iris 
had  been  enabled  to  enter  into  possession 
of  her  own. 

As  regards  the  Bill  of  Sale,  he  had  clean 
forgotten  it.  Now,  in  the  morning,  there 
happened  a  thing  which  surprised  James 
very  much.  The  Man  in  Possession  was 
recalled.  He  went  away.  So  that  the 
money  mast  have  been  paid.  James  was 
BO  astonished  that  he  ran  npstaun  to  tell 
Iris. 

"  Then,"  said  the  girl,  ''  we  shall  not  be 
turned  out  after  alL  But  who  has  paid 
the  money  ? " 

It  could  have  been  no  other  than  Arnold. 
Yet  when,  later  in  the  day,  he  was  taxed 
with  having  committed  the  good  action, 
Arnold  stoutly  denied  it  He  had  not  so 
much  money  in  the  world,  he  said ;  in  fact^ 
he  had  no  money  at  alL 

"  The  good  man,"  said  the  Philosopher, 
'*  has  friends  of  whom  h^tnoweth  not  As 
the  river  returns  its  waters  to  the  sea,  so 
the  heart  rejoioeth  in  returning  benefits 
received." 

"  Oh,  Lala,"  said  Iris.  *'  But  on  whom 
have  we  conferred  any  benefits  f  " 

''The  moon  shines  upon  all  alike," 
said  Lala,  ''and  knows  not  what  she 
illumines." 

"Lala  Boy,"  said  Arnold,  suddenly 
getting  a  gleam  of  intelligence,  "  it  is  you 
who  have  paid  this  money." 

"You,  Lala r' 

"  No  one  else  could  have  paid  it^"  said 
Arnold. 

"But  I  thought— I  thought——"  said 
Iris. 

"  You  thought  I  had  no  money  at  all 
Children,  I  have  some.  One  may  live 
without  money  in  Hmdostan,  but  in 
England  even  the  Philosopher  cannot 
meditate  unless  he  can  pay  for  food  and 
shelter.  I  have  money.  Ins,  and  I  have  paid 
the  usurer  enough  to  satisiy  him.  Let  us 
say  no  more." 

"  Oh,  Lala  1 "  The  tears  came  to  Iris's 
eyes.  "  And  now  we  shall  go  on  living  as 
before." 
I  "I  think  not,"  he  replied.  "In  the 
generations  of  Man,  the  seasons  continue 
side  by  side ;  but  spring  does  not  always 
contmue  with  winter." 

"  I  know,  now,"  interrupted  Mr.  Emblem, 
suddenly  waking  into  life  and  recollection ; 
"  I  could  not  remember  at  first  Now  I 
know  very  well,  but  I  cannot  tell  how,  Uiat 


the  man  who  stole  my  papers  is  my  own 
j^randson.  James  would  not  steal  James 
IS  curious;  he  wants  to  read  over  my 
shoulders  what  I  am  writing.  He  would 
pry  and  find  out  But  he  would  not  steal. 
It  doesn't  matter  much— does  it! — since  I 
was  able  to  repair  the  loss — ^I  alwajrs  had 
a  most  excellent  memory — and  Iris  has 
now  received  her  inheritance ;  but  it  is  my 
grandson  Joe  who  has  stolen  the  papers. 
My  daughter's  son  came  home  from 
Australia  when — ^but  this  I  learned  after- 
wards—he had  abeady  disgraced  htoself 
thera  He  ran  into  debt,  and  I  paid  his 
debts ;  he  forged  my  name  and  I  accepted 
the  Bill ;  he  took  all  the  money  I  could  let 
him  have,  and  still  he  asked  for  more. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  world  who  would 
rob  me  of  those  papers  except  Joseph."^ 

Now,  the  door  was  open  to  the^  stair- 
case, and  the  door  of  communication 
between  the  shop  and  the  house-passaee 
was  also  open.  This  seems  a  detail  hardly 
worth  noting;  yet  it  proved  of  the  greatest 
importance.  From  such  small  trifles  follow 
great  events.  Observe  that  as  yet  no 
positive  proof  was  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
conspirators  which  would  actually  connect 
Iris  with  Claude  Deseret  The  proofe  were 
in  the  stolen  papers,  and  though  Clara  had 
those  papers,  who  was  to  show  that  these 
papers  were  actually  those  in  the  sealed 
packet  f 

When  Mr.  Emblem  finished  speaking,  no 
one  replied,  because  Arnold  and  Lala  Imew 
the  facts  abeady,  but  did  not  wish  to 
spread  them  abroad ;  and  nezt^  because  to 
Iris  it  was  nothing  new  that  her  cousin 
was  a  bad  man,  and  because  she  thought, 
now  that  the  Man  in  Possession  was  gone; 
they  might  just  as  well  forget  the  papers, 
and  go  on  as  if  all  this  fuss  had  not 
happened. 

In  the  silence  that  followed  this  speech, 
they  heard  the  voice  of  James  downstairs, 
saying: 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  Mr. 
Emblem  is  ill  upstairs,  and  you  can't  see 
him  to-day." 

"  111,  is  he  1  I  am  very  sorry.  Take 
him  my  compliments,  James.  Mr.  Frank 
Farrar's  compUments,  and  tell  him« " 

And  then  Mr.  Emblem  sprang  to  his 
feet,  crying : 

"  Stop  him !  stop  him  1  Go  downstairs, 
someone,  and  stop  him  1  I  don't  kno'w 
where  he  lives.     Stop  him  I  stop  him  i " 

Arnold  rushed  down  the  stairs.  He 
found  in  the  shop  an  elderly  gentleman, 
carrvine  a  bundle  of  books.  It  was,  in  f  stct. 
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Mr.  Farrar  come  to  negotiate  the  sale  of 
another  work  from  his  library. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Arnold, 
"  Mr.  Emblem  is  most  anxions  to  see  you. 
Would  you  step  upstairs  1 " 

"Quick,  Mr.  Farrar— quick,"  the  old 
m%a  held  him  tight  by  the  hand.  '<  Tell 
me  before  my  memory  runs  away  with  me 
again — ^tellme.  Lbten,  Lrisl  Tet  it  doesn't 

matter,    because    you   have    already 

Tell  me "  He  seemed  about  to  wander 

again,  but  he  pulled  himself  together  with 
a  great  effort.  "  You  knew  my  son-in-law 
before  his  marriage.'* 

"Surely,  Mr.  Emblem;  I  knew  your 
son-iu-law,  and  his  father,  and  all  his 
people." 

''  And  his  name  was  not  Aglen,  at  alii  " 
asked  Arnold. 

**  No;  he  took  the  name  of  Aglen  from  a 
fancied  feeling  of  pride  when  he  quarrelled 
with  his  father  about — well,  it  was  about  his 
marriage,  aa  you  know,  Mr.  Emblem;  became 
to  London,  and  tried  to  make  his  way  by 
writing,  and  thought  to  do  it,  and  either 
to  hide  a  failure  or  brighten  a  success,  by 
using  a  pseudonym.    Feople  were  more 

Salons  about  their  names  in  those  days. 
e  had  better,"  added  the  unsuccessful 
veteran  of  letters,  "he  had  far  better 
have  made  his  living  as  a — as  a" — he  looked 
about  him  for  a  fitting  simile — "  as  a  book- 
seller." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Arnold,  "  what  was 
his  real  name ! " 

"His  name  was  Claude  Deseret,  of 
course." 

"Iris,"  said  Arnold,  taking  her  hand, 
"  this  is  the  last  proof.  We  have  known 
it  for  four  or  five  days,  but  we  wanted  the 
final  proof,  and  now  we  have  it  My  dear, 
you  are  the  cousin  of  Clara  Holland, 
and  all  her  fortune,  by  her  grandfather's 
will,  is  yours.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
safe.  This  was  what  the  stolen  papers 
told  you." 

CHAPTER  XIV.      THE  HAND  OF  FATE. 

At  the  first  stroke  of  noon  next  day, 
Arnold  arrived  at  his  cousin's  house  in 
Chester  Squara  He  was  accompanied  by 
Iris,  by  Lala  Boy,  and  by  Mr.  Frank 
Farrar. 

"Pray,  Arnold,  what  is  meant  b^  all 
this  mystery  f"  askdd  Clara,  receiving 
him  and  hk  party  with  considerable 
surprise. 

"  I  will  explain  all  in  a  few  minutes,  my 
dear  Clara.  Meanwhile,  have  you  done 
what  you  promised  1 "  | 


"  Yea  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Washington.  He 
will  be  here,  I  expect,  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  You  wrote  exactly  in  the  form  of  words 
you  promised  me  f " 

"  Yes,  exactljr.  I  asked  him  to  meet  me 
here  this  mormng  at  a  quarter  past  twelve, 
in  order  to  discuss  a  few  points  connected 
with  Iris's  future  arrangements,  before  he 
left  for  America,  andl  wroteon  the  envelope, 
*  Immediate  and  important' " 

"  Very  well  He.  will  be  sure  to  come, 
I  think  Perhaps  your  cousin  will  insist 
upon  another  cheque  for  fifty  pounds  being 
given  to  him."' 

"  Arnold,  you  are  extremely  suspicious 
and  most  ungenerous  aboutDr.  Washington, 
on  whose  truth  and  disinterested  honesty 
I  thoroughly  rdy." 

"We  shall  see.  Meanwhile,  Clara,  I 
desire  to  present  to  you  a  young  lady  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken.  This  is 
Miss  Aglen,  who  is,  I  need  hard^  say,  deeply 
anxious  to  win  your  good  opmion.  And 
this  is  Lala  Boy,  an  Indian  gentleman  who 
knew  her  father,  and  has  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  her  for  twenty  years.  Our 
debt — ^I  shall  soon  be  able  to  say  your  debt — 
of  gratitude  to  this  gentleman  for  his  long 
kindness  to  Miss  Aglen — ^is  one  which  can 
never  be  repaid." 

Clara  gave  the  most  frigid  bow  to  both 
Iris  and  Lala  Boy. 

"Beally,  Arnold,  you  lare  talking  in 
eniemas  this  morning.  What  am  I  to 
understand)  What  has  this  gentleman 
to  do  with  my  appointment  with  Dr. 
Washington  ? " 

"  My  dear  cousin,  I  am  so  happy  this 
morning  that  I  wonder  I  do  not  talk  in 
conundrums,  or  rondeaux,  or  terza  rima. 
It  is  a  mere  chance,  I  assure  you.  Perhaps 
I  may  break  out  in  rhymes  presently.  Tlus 
evening  we  will  have  fireworks  in  the 
square,  roast  a  whole  ox,  invite  the  neigh- 
bours, and  dance  about  a  maypole.  You 
shall  lead  off  the  dance,  Clara." 

"Pray  go  on,  Arnold.  All  this  is  veiy 
inexplicable." 

"  This  gentleman,  however,  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  yours,  Clara.  Do  you  not  recognise 
Mr.  Frank  Farrar,  who  used  to  stay  at  the 
Hall  in  the  old  days?" 

"I  remember  Mr.  Farrar  very  well" 
Clara  gave  him  her  hand.  "  But  I  should 
not  have  known  him  Whv  have  we  never 
met  in  society  during  all  these  years, 
Mr.  Farrar!" 

"  I  suppose  because  I  have  been  out  of 
society,  Mus  Holland,"  said  the  scholar. 
"When  a  man  marries,  and  has  a  large 
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family,  and  a  small  income^  and  grows  old^ 
and  has  to  see  the  young  fellows  shoving 
him  out  at  every  point,  he  doesn't  care 
much  about  society,  I  hope  you  axe  well 
and  happy." 

* '  I  am  very  well,  and  I  ought  to  be  happy, 
becanse  I  have  recovered  CIaude*s  lost 
heiress,  my  cousin,  Iris  Deaeret,  and  she  is 
the  best  and  most  delightful  of  girls,  with 
the  warmest  heart  and  the  sweetest  in- 
stincts of  a  lady  by  deacent  and  birth," 

She  looked  severely  at  Arnold,  who  said 
nothiug,  but  smiled  incredulously, 

Mr,  Farrar  looked  from  Iris  to  Miss 
Holland,  bewildered, 

"And  why  do  you  come  to  see  me 
to-day,  Mr,  Farrar — and  with  Arnold  1 " 

''  Because  I  have  undertaken  to  auawer 
one  question  presently ^  which  Mr-  Arbuth- 
not  is  to  ask  ma  That  is  why  I  am  here. 
Not  but  what  it  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  see  you  again,  Miss  Holland, 
after  so  many  years.'^ 

"  Our  poor  Olaude  died  in  America,  you 
know,  Mr.  Farrar/' 

*'  So  I  have  recently  heard," 

"And  left  one  daughter/' 

"Tliat  also  I  have  learned."  He  looked 
at  Iris. 

^^  She  IB  with  me,  here  in  this  house ^  and 
has  been  with  me  for  a  week.  You 
may  understand,  Mr.  Farrar,  the  happi- 
ness I  feel  In  having  with  me  Claude's  only 
daughter." 

Mr.  Farrar  looked  from  her  to  Arnold 
with  increasing  amazement  But  he  said 
nothing. 

*^  I  have  appointed  this  morning,  at 
Arnold's  request,"  Clara  went  on,  "to  have 
an  interview,  perhaps  the  last,  with  the 
gentlcjuan  who  brought  my  dear  Iris  from 
America.  I  say,  at  Arnold's  request, 
because  he  asked  me  to  do  this,  and  I 
have  always  trasted  him  implicitly,  and  I 
hope  he  is  not  going  to  bring  trouble  upon 
us  now,  although  I  do  not,  I  confess,  un- 
derstand the  presence  of  his  friends  or 
theii"  connection  with  my  cousin." 

"My  dear  Clara,"  said  Arnold  again, 
"  I  ask  for  nothing  but  patience.  And  that 
only  for  a  few  moments.  As  for  the 
papers,  you  have  them  all  in  your  posses- 
sion?" 

Yes ;  they  are  locked  up  In  tuj  strong 
box." 

"Do  not,  on  any  account^  give  them  to 
anybody.  However,  afrer  this  morning 
you  wiU  not  be  asked.  Have  you  taken 
as  yet  any  stepa  at  all  for  the  tranaferenoa 
of  your  property  to^to  the  rightful  heirl " 


^*Not  yet." 

'*  Thank  goodness  1  And  now,  Clara,  I 
will  ask  you,  as  soon  as  Dr.  Washington 
and — your  cousin— are  in  the  drawing- 
room,  to  ring  the  bell*  You  need  not 
explain  why.  We  will  answer  the  summons, 
and  we  will  give  all  the  explanations  that 
may  be  required," 

"I  will  not  have  my  cousin  vexed, 
Arnold," 

"  You  shall  not  Yonr  cousin  shall 
never  be  vexed  by  me  as  long  as  I  livo.*' 

"And  Dr.  Washiogton  must  not  be  in 
any  \s^ay  oiTended.  Consider  the  feelings 
of  an  American  gentleman,  Arnold,  He 
is  my  guest" 

'*You  may  thoroughly  rely  upon  my 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  an 
American  gentleman.  Go;  there  is  a 
knock  at  tlie  door.  Go  to  receive  him, 
and,  when  both  ai*e  in  the  room,  ring  the 
belL" 

Joe  was  in  exoellent  spirits  that  moniing. 
His  interview  with  Lala  Hoy  convinced 
bim  th.^t  nothing  whatever  was  known  of 
the  papers,  therefore  nothing  could  be 
suspected.  What  a  fool,  he  thought,  must 
be  his  grandfather,  to  have  had  these 
papers  in  his  hands  for  eighteen  years 
and  never  to  have  opened  the  packet,  in 
obedience  to  the  injunction  of  a  dead  man  ! 
Had  it  been  bis  own  case,  he  vi^ould  have 
opened  the  papei^  without  the  least  delay, 
mastered  the  contents,  and  instantly 
claimed  the  property.  He  would  have 
gone  on  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes  au<  I 
private  gaiu^  and  with  an  uninterrupted 
run  of  eighteen  years,  he  would  most 
certainly  have  made  a  very  pretty  tiling 
out  of  it. 

However,  everything  works  well  for  him 
^v^ho  greatly  dares.  His  wifo  would  manage 
for  him  better  than  ho  could  do  it  for 
himself.  Yet  a  few  week^,  and  the  great 
fortune  would  fall  into  his  handij.  He 
walked  all  the  way  to  Cheater  Square, 
considering  how  he  should  spend  the 
money*  There  are  some  forms  of  foolish- 
ness, such  as,  say,  those  connected  with 
art,  literature,  charity,  and  work  for  others, 
which  attract  some  rich  men,  but  which  he 
was  not  at  all  tempted  to  commit.  There 
^vere  others,  however,  connected  wiili 
horses,  races,  betting,  and  gambling,  ^vhl^^\l 
tempted  him  strongly,  In  fact,  Joseph 
contemplated  spending  this  money  wholly 
on  his  own  pleasures.  Probably  it  would 
be  a  part  of  his  pleaaure  to  tosa  a  few 
crumbs  to  his  wifop 

It  is  sad  to  i^^^^^Xotty,  jfinding 
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heraelf  received  with  ao  much  ^ithoBiasm, 
had  already  began  to  fall  off  in  her 
behaviour.  Even  Clara,  who  thought  she 
discovered  every  hour  some  new  point  of 
resemblance  in  the  girl  to  her  father,  was 
fain  to  admit  that  the  "  Amerioanisms " 
were  much  too  pronounced  for  general 
society. 

Her  laugh  was  louder  and  more  frequent; 
her  jests  were  rough  and  common;  she 
used  slang  words  freely ;  her  gestures  were 
extravagant,  and  she  walked  in  the  streets 
as  if  she  wished  everyone  to  notice  her.  It 
is  the  walk  of  the  Music  Hall  stage,  and 
the  trick  of  it  consists  chiefly  in  giving,  so 
to  speak,  prominence  to  the  shoulders 
and  oscillation  to  the  skirts.  In  fact, 
she  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  ardently 
desire  that  all  thd  world  should  notice 
them. 

Further,  in  her  conversation,  she  showed 
an  acquaintance  with  certain  phases  of  the 
English  lower  life  which  was  astonishing 
in  an  American  girl  But  Clara  had  no 
suspicion — none  whatever. 

One  thing  the  girl  did  which  pleased  her 
mightily. 

She  was  never  tired  of  hearing  about  her 
father,  and  his  way  of  looking,  standing, 
walking,  folding  his  himds,  and  holding 
himself.  And  constantly  more  and  more 
Clara  detected  these  little  tricks  in  his 
daughter.    Perhaps  she  learned  them. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  to  think  that  I 
ever  thought  you  unlike  your  dear  father  1 " 
So  that  it  made  her  extremely  uncom- 
fortable to  detect  a  certain  reserve  in 
Arnold  towards  the  girl,  and  then  a  dis- 
like of  Arnold  in  the  girl  hersdl  How- 
ever, she  was  accustomed  to  act  by  Arnold's 
advice,  and  consented,  when  he  asked  her, 
to  arrange  so  that  Arnold  might  meet  Dr. 
Washington.  As  if  anything  that  so  much 
as  looked  like  suspicion  could  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment ! 

But  the  bell  rang,  and  Arnold,  followed 
by  his  party,  led  the  way  from  the  morn- 
ing-room to  the  drawing-room.  Dr.  Joseph 
Washington  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  door.  The  girl  was  dressed  as  if  she 
had  just  come  from  a  walk,  and  was  holding 
Clara's  hand. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  he  was  saying  softly,  "I 
return  to-morrow  to  America,  and  my  wife 
and  my  children.  I  leave  our  dear  girl  in 
the  greatest  confidence  in  your  hands.  I 
only  venture  to  advise  that,  to  avoid 
lawyers'  expenses,  you  should  simply  in- 
struct somebody — the  right  person  —  to 
transfer  the  pronertv  from  vour  namo  tn 


the  name  of  Iris.    Then  you  will  be  saved 
troubles  and  formalities  of  every  kind.  As 

for  me,  my  home  is  in  America ^* 

"No,  Joseph,*'  said  Lala  Roy  gently; 
"itisinShadweU." 

"  It  is  a  lie  1 "  he  cried,  starting ;  "  it  is 
an  infernal  lie  I " 

"Iris,"  said  Arnold,  "  lift  your  veil,  my 
dear.  Mr.  Farrar,  who  is  thiis  young  lady) 
Look  upon  this  face,  Clara." 

"This  is  the  daughter  of  Claude 
Deseret,"  said  Mr.^ Farrar,  "if  she  is  the 
daughter  of  the  man  who  married  Alice 
Emblem,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Aglen." 

Clara  turned  a  terrified  face  to  Arnold. 

"  Arnold,  help  me  1 " 

"  Whose  face  is  this  1"  he  repeated. 

"  It  is — Good  Heavens  1 — it  is  the  face  of 
your  portrait    It  is  Claude's  face  again. 

They  are  his  very  ejes "    She  covered 

her  face  with  her  hands.     "  Oh,  Arnold, 
what  is  it !    Who  is  this  other ) " 

"  This  other  lady,  Clara,  is  a  Music  Hall 
Singer,  who  calls  herself  Carlotta  Claridane, 
wife  of  this  man,  who  is  not  an  American 
at  all,  but  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Emblem, 
the  bookseller,  and  therefore  cousin  of 
Iris.  It  is  he  who  robbed  his  grandfather 
of  the  papers  which  you  have  in  your 
possession,  Clara.  And  this  is  an  audacious 
conspiracy, which  we  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  unearth  and  detect,  step  by  step." 

"  Oh,  can  such  wickedness  be  1 "  said 
Clara ;  "  and  in  my  house,  too  1 " 

"Joe,"  said  Lotty,  "the  game  is  up.  I 
knew  it  wouldn't  last" 

"Let  them  prove  it,"  said  Joe;  "let 
them  prove  it    I  defy  you  to  prove  it" 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Joe,"  said  his  wife. 
"  Remember,"  she  whispered,  "  you've  got  a 
pocketful  of  money.     Let  us  go  peaceably." 

"As  for  you,  I^igger,"  said  Joe,  "111 
break  every  bone  in  your  body." 

"  Not  here,"  said  Arnold ;  "  there  will 
be  no  breaking  of  bones  in  this  house." 

Lotty  began  to  laugh. 

"The -gentle  blood  always  shows  itself, 
doesn't  it  1 "  she  said.  "  I've  got  the  real 
instincts  of  a  lady,  haven't  1 1  Oh,  it  was 
beautiful  while  it  lasted.  And  every  day 
more  and  more  like  my  father." 

"Arnold,"  cried  poor  Clara,  crushed, 
"help  me!" 

"  Come,"  said  Arnold,  "  you  had  better 
go  at  once." 

"I  won't  laugh  at  you,"  said  Lotty. 
"It's  a  shame,  and  you're  a  good  old 
thing.  .  But  it  did  me  good,  it  really  did, 
to  hear  all  about  the  gentle  blood.     Come, 
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She  took  her  hoaband's  ann.  Joe  was 
standing  sullen  and  desperate.  Mr. 
Chalker  was  right  It  wanted  very  little 
more  to  make  him  fall  upon  the  whole 
party,  and  go  off  with  a  fieht 

"  Young  woman,"  said  Lala  Eoy,  "  you 
had  better  not  so  outside  the  house  with 
the  man.  It  wiu  be  well  for  you  to  wait 
until  he  has  gone.'' 

«  Why  f  He  is  my  husband,  whatever 
we  have  done,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  of 
him.'' 

**  Is  he  your  husband  t  Ask  him  what 
I  meant  when  I  said  his  home  was  at 
Shadwell." 

"  Come,  Lotty,"  eaid  Joe,  with  a  curious 
change  of  manner.     "  Let  us  go  at  once." 

«  Wait,"  Lala  repeated.  "  Wait,  young 
woman,  let  him  go  first.  Pray — pray  let 
him  go  first" 

"  Why  should  I  waiti  I  go  with  my 
husband." 

*'I  thought  to  save  you  from  shame. 
But  if  you  will  go  with  him,  ask  him  again 
why  his  home  is  at  Shadwell,  and  why  he 
left  his  wife." 

Lotty  sprang  upon  her  husband,  and 
caught  his  wrists  with  both  hands. 

"  Joe,  what  does  he  mean  ]  Tell  me  he 
is  a  liar." 

**  That  would  be  useless,"  said  Lala  Boy. 
''Because  a  very  few  minutes  will  prove 
the  contrary.  Better,  however,  that  he 
should  go  to  prison  for  marrying  two 
wives  than  for  robbing  his  grandfather's 
safe." 

"  It's  a  lie  1 "  Joe  repeated,  looking  as 
dangerous  as  a  wild  boar  brought  to  bay. 

"  There  was  a  Joseph  Gallop,  formerly 
assistant  purser  in  the  service  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Orientol  Steam  Navigation 
Company,"  continued  the  Man  of  Fate, 
«  who  married,  nine  months  ago,  a  certain 
widow  at  Shadwell.  He  was  turned  out 
of  the  service,  and  he  married  her  because 
she  had  a  prosperous  lodging-house." 

"  Oh— h  1 "  cried  Lotty.  "  You  villain  1 
You  thought  to  live  upon  my  earnings, 
did  you  1  You  put  me  up  to  pretend  to 
be    somebody   else.      Miss    Holland" — 


she  fell  upon  her  knees,  literally  and 
simply,  and  without  any  theatrical  pretence 
at  all  —  "forgive  me  I  I  am  properly 
punished.  Oh,  he  is  made  of  lies  1  He 
told  me  that  the  real  Iris  was  dead  and 
buried,  and  he  was  the  rightful  heir ;  and 
as  for  you" — she  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
turned  upon  her  husband — ''I  know  it 
is  true.  I  know  it  is  true — ^I  can  see  it 
within  your  guilty  eye&" 

"If  you  have  any  doubt,"  said  Lala, 
"here  is  a  copy  of  the  marriage-certifi- 
cate." 

She  took  it,  read  it,  and  put  it  in  her 
pocket  Then  she  went  out  of  the  room 
without  another  word,  but  with  rage  and 
revenge  in  her  eyes. 

Joseph  followed  her,  saying  no  more. 
He  had  lost  more  than  he  thought  to 
losa  But  there  was  stiU  time  to  escape, 
and  he  had  most  of  the  money  in  his 
pocket 

But  another  surprise  awaited  him. 

The  lady  from  Shadwell,  in  fact»  was 
waiting  for  him  outside  the  door.  With 
her  were  a  few  Shadwell  friends,  of  the 
seafaring  profession,  come  to  see  fair  play. 
It  was  a  disgraceful  episode  in  the  history 
of  Chester  Square.  After  five  minutes  or 
so,  during  which  no  welsher  on  a  race- 
course was  ever  more  hardly  used,  two 
policemen  interfered  to  rescue  the  man  of 
two  wives,  and  there  was  a  procession  all 
the  way  to  the  police-court,  where,  after 
several  charges  of  assault  had  been  pre- 
ferred and  proved  against  half-a-dozen 
mariners,  Joseph  was  lumself  charged  with 
bigamy,  both  wives  giving  evidence,  and 
committed  for  trial 

His  old  friend,  Mr.  David  Chalker, 
one  is  sorry  to  add,  refused  to  give  bail, 
so  that  he  remained  in  cust^y,  and 
will  now  endure  hardness  for  a  somewhat 
lengthened  period. 

"Clara,"  said  Arnold,  "Iris  will  stay 
with  you,  if  you  ask  her.  We  shall  not 
marry,  my  dear,  without  your  permission. 
I  have  promised  that  already,  have  I 
not?" 
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